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CHAPTER  IV.  a  fool  as  to  think  she  knew  eyerything. 

**  I  moflt  naedi  be  friandi  with  thee."  Still  she  knew  her  letters,  and  she  knew 

-'Love's  Labor  Lott  that  twice  two  was   four.    She  could  at 
The  enterpilse  into  which  Rachel  Fredet  least  teach  so  much  to  little  negroes,  or  as 
had  Uirown  herself,  with  the  unconscious  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  say,  to  little  <<  con- 
gallantry  of  youth,  was  one  before  which  trabands,"  whose  tnuning  had  not  carried 
older  persons,  of  more  experience,  would  them  so  far. 

have  shuddered.    She  was  h^«e]f  an  orphan,        To  go  farther,  and  to  ask  whether  she 

and  her  only  brother  and  only  sister  were  so  were  competent  to  Uye  alone  in  a  oommu* 

placed  that  she  had  not,  and  could  not  nity  at  least  thoughtless  if  not  hostile  to  her 

elaim,  any  share  in  their  training.     The  purpose,  was  a  question  which  never  crossed 

school-course  generally  followed  by  gilrls  in  Rachel's  mind.    To  ask  whether  she  had 

Mrs.  Merriam's  school  was  finished,  and,  the  experience  of  life,,  the  power  for  order 

although  Aunt  Huldah  would  gladly  have  or  discipline,  the   common-sense,    indeed, 

kept  such  a  pupil  with  her  a  year  longer,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  set  in  motion 

Rachel  knew  that  she  should  feel  lonely  a  school  for  men  and  women  perhaps,  cerr 

without    her    special   companions.     Nay,  tainly  for  young  men  and  young  women, 

more  than  this,  she  was  in  her  eighteenth  and  for  boys  and  girls  who  had  never  known 

year,  life  was  before  her,  and  she  had  upon  any  discipUne  but  that  of  the  plantation—- 

her  the  inevitable  eagerness  to  begin.    The  this  also  was  a  question  about  which  she 

country,  at  that  time,  needed  the  service  of  had  never  occupied  herself.    She  took  it  for 

every  loyal  child.    Indeed,  she  does  at  all  granted  that  she  could  do   these  things, 

times ;  but  at  that  time  her  loyal  children  She  took  it  for  granted  that  her  strength 

saw  this  as  they  do  not  alwi^s  see  it,  and  would  be  as  her  day  was.    She  wanted  to 

where   should  she   serve?     This   was  the  teadi  these   little  black   children.     That 

simple   question  she   had  put  to  herself,  much  she  knew.    She  had   applied   to  a 

without  tiie  slightest  thought  of  martyrdom  Committee  of  a  Freedman's  Aid  Society, 

or  of  heroism.    A  ready  answer  was  that  and  this  oonmuttee,  with  some  reluctance 

she  oould  be  one  of  those  who  were  ready  to  based  on  her  youth  and  inexperience,  had 

teach  negro  children.    She  knew  enough  to  so  far  given  way  to  her  evident  unselfish* 

know  that,  she  did  not  know  much.     She  ness,  and  to  a  sort  of  poise  which  i^peared 

was  not  vain ;  and  though  she  doubtless  did  in  all  that  she  did  &nd  said,  that  they  had  % 

over-rate  the  value  of  what  she  had  learned  accepted  her  as  one  of  their  teachers  with 

at  Aunt  Huldah's  school,  she  was  not  such  special  reference   to  a  particular  sub-de- 
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partment  of  work,  which,  as  it  happened  in  arrival  of  '*  cairiage  company."  Rachel 
fact,  Bachel  had  never  attended  to  for  an  herself  went  to  the  window  now  to  see, the 
hour.  descent  from  a  handsome  carriage  of  a  lady 
Thus  simply  was  •Rachel  Fredet  engaged  w;ho  hurried  up  the  stair-way,  knocked,  and 
in  one  of  those  almost  spontaneous  move-  was,  of  course,  at  once  admitted, 
ments,  which,  though  it  will  be  soon  forgot-  ''  Then  you  have  come,  my  poor  dear 
ten,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  in  Ameri-  child,"  the  stranger  said  eagerly,  as  she 
can  history,  and,  for  those  who  will  learn,  looked  with  admiration  on  Rachel's  blush- 
one  of  the  most  instructive.  In  much  the  ing  face,  caught  her  by  both  hands  and 
same  way  in  which  she  enlisted,  and  for  kissed  her.  "  We  were  so  sorry  to  fail  you. 
much  the  same  motives,  thousands  upon  But  everything  went  wrong.  Your  deten- 
"  ^  ^thousands  of  the  best  trained  men  and  tion,  and  all  that,  you  know !  I  staid  myself 
^  At  women  in  America  stepped  cheerfully  for-  at  the  depot  till  six.  But  all  is  well  that 
ward  into  the  business  of  ''leveling  up"  ends  weU.  I  hope  you  were  not  frightened 
tlie  plantaljion  negroes  of  the  South,  at  the  to  death." 

time  when  the  hand  of  war,  carrying  out  Rachel  laughed,  cleared  one  of  the  chairs 
the  purpose  of  God,  set  them  free.  Histoiy  for  her  eager  visitor  to  sit  down,  and  made  as 
has  yet  to  state,  what  nobody  yet  fully  light  of  her  alarm  as  she  could  with  truth, 
knows,  the  full  result  of  this  generous  move-  ''And  Aunt  DoUy  has  taken  good  care  of 
ment,  which  sent  into  the  most  delicate  and  you  ?  Aunt  Dolly !  take  care  of  me  1  I  left 
difficult  work  conceivable,  some  of  the  most  home  before  there  was  a  coal  on  fire  in  the 
highly  trained  and  enthusiastic  apostles,  house.  Take  care  of  me,  Aimt  Dolly,  and 
But  there  is,  even  now,  no  lack  of  separate  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee  just  as  hot  and 
.  instances  well-known,  which  show  how  for-  just  as  nice  as  this  cup  of  Miss  Fredet's." 
innate  it  was  for  this  nation  that  at  that  And  then  as  Aunt  Dolly  departed  with  a 
moment  it  had  really  a  surplus  of  its  very  smile  stretching  from  ear  to  ear; 
best  force  to  employ  in  the  enterprise  most  "  Dear  Miss  Fredet,  this  is  a  horrid  barrack 
difficult  of  alL  we  have  put  you  in,  and  we  know  it ;'  but 
Fortunately  for  Rachel,  she  was  tired  they'are  decent  people  down-stairs,  and  is 
enough  after  the  day's  ride,  which  carried  not  Aunt  Dolly  splendid?  I  hope  it  is  not 
her  from  Brooklyn  to  Georgetown,  to  sleep  long  you  will  have  to  be  here,  and  if  you 
the  sleep  of  the  righteous  in  that  first  night  in  say  so  you  shall  have  a  room  in  a  hotel  on 
her  new  quarters.  Neither  waking  thoughts  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ?  " 
of  loneliness  nor  dreams  of  honors  disturbed  No;  Rachel  would  not  say  so.  The 
the  blessed  rest  of  which  omnipotent  seven>  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter  had  been  de- 
teen  is  well  nigh  sure.  Nor  was  she  wholly  cided  by  letter,  and  after  counsel  with  Aunt 
dressed  when  a  strange  rumbling  on  the  Huldah  before  she  started.  She  would  not 
outer  stair-way,  with  knockings  and  call-  waver  now,  though  she  owned  she  had  been 
ings  loud  and  voluble,  announced  that  homesick.  "I  will  make  it  seem  like 
Aunt  Dolly  was  on  her  way  with  breakfast  home,"  she  said  bravely, 
such  as  ^e  thought  fit  for  the  "school-  Then  the  impetuous  Mrs.  Templeman 
misses,"  and  that  she  had  enlisted  Philemon,  had  to  explain  that  the  particular  side-enter- 
her  oldest  boy,  in  the  work  of  hospitality  so  prise  for  which  Rachel  had  been  engaged 
far  that  he  was  bringing  up,  in  advance,  a  must  be  postponed;  that  in  fact,  for  a  few 
ilrhite  pine  table  from  Aunt  Dolly's  own  weeks  Rachel  would  be  of  more  use  at  the 
e^biishment,  upon  which  the  breakfast  Constitution  barracks ;  that,  indeed,  it  was 
itself  was  to  be  placed.  Nor  had  Rachel  providential  that  she  had  arrived  when  she 
herself  finished  the  hearty  meal  which  Aunt  did,  so  that  she  could  go  to  work  there  this 
Dolly's  exquisite  cooking  had  provided,  morning.  What  would  have  happened  had 
when  that  worthy  woman  again  came  hurry-  not  Rachel  arrived,  neither  Mrs.  Temple- 
ing  up  the  outer  steps,  which  were  the  man  nor  any  others  of  the  town-meet^ 
access  to  Rachel's  castle,  to  announce  the  who  carried  on  this  enterprise  could  telL 
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And  when  Dolly  brought  up  the  new  cup  who  came  in  for  protection  nnder  the  Union 

of  coffee  and  the  new  plate  and  knife,  and  flag,  had  an  importance  vastly  larger  than 

when  Mrs.  Templeman  joined  in  Rachel's  the  benefit  which  might  accrue  to  one  pupil 

breakfast,  which  proved  quite  sufficient  for  or  another  or  to  alL    If  the  country,  even 

two,  and  would  indeed  have  met  the  reason-  in  the  first  dawn  of  its  free  life  could  not 

able  wants  of  more,  she  rapidly  and  dramat-  take  care  of  these  people  who  trusted  it  so 

ically  placed  Rachel  in  possession  of  the  loyally,  why  should  it  be  overthrowing  such 

more  essential  points  of  the  strategy  and  care  as  they  had  lived  under  before  ?    And 

the  tactics  of  the  campaign,  in  which  they  Mrs.  Templeman  did  not  believe  in  doing 

were  both  engaged.  such   work  by   proxy.    If  a   Greorgetown 

Into  that  campaign  it  is  no  part  of  this  tale  boarding-house  keeper  could  snub  a  north- 
to  go,  save  as  Rachel  carried  on  her  part  of  em  school-ma'am,  she  would  see  if  a  sena- 
the  duty  of  a  private,  a  subaltern  and  a  com-  tor  from  a  sovereign  state  could  not  protect  "^ **'  A* ' 
mander.    It  is  a  pity  that  some  one  should  her  from  snubbing.    She  estimated,  and  not    / 
not  write  its  history,  and  write  it  well,  be-  too  highly  as  it  proved,  the  worth  of  th^' 
fore  it  is  quite  forgotten ;  but  you  need  not  carriage  and  horses,  the  coachman  and  foot^* 
be  frightened,  Constance  and  Alice ;  this  is  man,  which  stood  outside  in  Fairfax  street, 
not  our  business   here.     Only  that  Mrs.  while  she  sipped  Dolly's  coffee  and  explained 
Templeman,  who  was  an  important  person  the  position.    A  senator  is  a  senator  in 
in  the  board  of  managers  just  there,  just  Washington  and  for  ten  miles  round  about. 
then,  had  a  good  deal  to  tell  Rachel ;  and  And  Rachel  had  occasion  to  find,  before  the 
Rachel  learned  well  what  she  had  guessed  day  was  over,  that  the  presence  of  a  sena- 
at  already,  that  she  had  many  duties  before  tor's  carriage  on  the  outside  of  her  lodgings 
her  besides  teaching'  little  black  children  had  wrought  an  effect  quite  satisfactory  on 
that  a  b  spelled  ab,  and  that  the  world  the  baker,  the  apothecary,  the  poor  Uttle 
tamed  round  in  twenty-four  hours.  stationer,  the  grocer  and  the  butter  woman 

**  Dear  child,"  said  the  eager  Mrs.  Tem-  round  the  comer.    All  this  Mrs.  Tenlple- 

pleman,  "  you  will  have  a  deal  to  do,  and  man  had  had  the  foresight  to  arrange.    For 

there  will  be  no  end  of  these  worries  and  herself,  she  would  have  come  more  easily  in 

hindrances ;  but  don't  be  afraid.    Don't  be  the  Avenue  car.    But  she  judged  wisely  in 

afraid  I    We  will  back  you  up ;  never  fear  thinking  that  it  were  better  for  Miss  Fredet 

US.    And  you  have  the  nation  behind  you."  that  she  should  come  in  her  carriage,  and 

She  looked  like  the  prophetess  she  was,  as  have  two  servants  in  livery.    Mrs.  Temple- 
she  said  this;  and  Rachel  who  was  herself  man  was  an  enthusiast,  but  she  knew  the 
an  enthusiast,  took  the  hand  which  was  world  she  lived  in. 
stretched  out   to   her,  glad  indeed,  more  ^„  .  -om-n-o  tt 
glad  perhaps,  then  she  knew,  that  her  neir                          CHAPTER  V. 

T.J  j.i-'j.ji.  .-L-A  "A  little  bench  of  beardless  bishops  here, 

fnend  was  an  enthusiast  and  not  a  martmet.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  chancellor  m  embryo." 

For  although  Rachel   did  not  yet   kno#  ^Shensume, 

which  of  these  two  classes  rules  the  world,        Akd  so  it  was  in  Mrs.  Templeman's  car 

she  did  know  which  she   should  like  to  riage  that  Rachel  was  taken  for  the  first 

choose  her  friends  from,  and  where  she  time  to  the  Constitution  Barracks ;  and  by 

would  gladly  find  her  own  leaders.  Mrs.  Templeman  that  she  was  introduced  to 

Mrs.  Templeman  was  the  wife  of  a  north-  poor,  care-worn  Miss  Jane  Stevens.    Miss 

em  senator,   herself  among  persons   who  Jade  Stevens  was  as  old  as  Rachel  was  young, 

knew  her  a  person  not  less  distinguished  and  her  face  as  thin  as  Rachel's  was  plump, 

than    he,  his   helpmeet,  and   his   worthy  and  as  colorless  as  Rachel's  was  fresh  and 

helpmeet  in  the  enterprises    and  in    the  rosy.    But  Miss  Jane  Stevens  was  cordial  in 

counsels  which   were  to   make  the   New  her  welcome,  and  when  she  looked  down  on 

Kation.     She  understood,  very  well,  that  the  ranks  and  files  of  black  and  brown  and 

the  enterprises  undertaken  in  the  District  yellow  and  bronze  and  brunette  children 

of  Columbiarto  teach  the  hordes  of  savages  before  her,  it  was  with  a  look  of  real  tender^ 
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ness  which  made  her  beautiftiL  Why  she  officers  who  did  not  want  to  be  encnmbered 
was  always  called  Miss  Jane  Sterens,  seeing  by  the  hosts  of  such  ncm-combatants  had 
there  was  no  other  Miss  Stevens  in  that  pre-  been  sent  back  from  post  to  post,  till  here 
cinct  or  bailiwick,  I  do  not  know,  having  they  were  at  last  at  the  Capital  of  the  Comi- 
never  been  told.  But  as  she  was  always  so  try,  and  oonld  be  sent  to  the  rear  no  more, 
called,  I  call  her  so  here.  There  was  Hie  drollest  set  of  contrasts  in 

Miss  Jane  Stevens  explained  to  Rachel  the  equipments  of  ilie  room,  as  indeed  Hiere 
what  she  already  knew,  that  Miss  Guish  was  in  the  equipments  and  the  persons  of 
who  had  just  began  to  form  this  <' advanced    the  children. 

primary  school "  when  the  government  gave  The  wealth  and  power  and  will  of  the 
up  to  the  commission  the  use  of  this  particu-  New  Nation  exhibited  itself  in  twenty 
lar  barrack,  had  been  suddenly  ordered  to  forms ;  and  in  tw^ity  other  forms,  just  as 
Tallahassee,  by  that  high  organizing  board,  distinct,  appeared  the  weakness  and  poverty 
the  *<  South  Stoffordshire  Educational  Asso-  and  failure  of  the  institutions  which  were 
elation  and  Freedman's  Aid  Society "  who  dethroned.  There  was  indeed  a  subject  for 
had  '*  sent "  her,  and  from  whom  she  re-  a  historical  picture  when  the  Senator's  car- 
ceived  her  modest  salary.  Of  course  the  riage,  elegant  and  indeed  perfect  of  its  kind, 
particular  local  board,  which  I  irreverently  stood  at  the  rough  pent-house  door  of  the 
called  a  <*  town  meeting,"  which  in  Wash*  rough  barracks,  hastily  knocked  up  in  one 
ington  regulated  the  Constitution  Barracks  day  and  whitewashed  in  the  next,  to  be  the 
school,  could  not  hinder  this  immediate  trans-  improvised  schooUiouse  of  children  who  had 
fer  of  one  of  their  best  teachers  to  Tallaha»-  not  been  free  for  a  fortnight  Just  sudi 
see.  All  iliat  could  be  done  was  to  place  contrasts  as  were  in  that  picture  appeared 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  in  charge  of  four  rooms,    at  every  step. 

instead  of  three  which  she  had  before,  and  Rachel's  quick  eye  noticed  as  they  entered, 
to  put  some  of  the  large  girls  from  the  <*  Ad-  two  long  benches  wiHi  new  tin  basins  on 
vanced  Secondary  room "  to  the  business  of  them,  from  which  as  Hiey  passed  turned 
teaching  their  letters  to  the  girls  in  ilie  round  three  or  four  little  contrabands,  stop- 
"  Advanced  Primary  "  until  Miss  Fredet  ping  in  that  process  of  ablution  which  was 
should  arrive  from  Brooklyn.  Now  that  Miss  a  daily  initiation  to  the  school.  Rachel  saw 
Fredet  has  come.  Miss  Jane  Stevens  gladly  at  the  same  mom^it,  hanging  above  the 
yields  the  *< Advanced  Primary"  to  her.  benches  and  not  yet  used,  two  exquisite 
Miss  Fredet  had  better  make  her  own  plans,  damask  towels  which  had  that  mining  been 
and  must  not  consider  Miss  Jane  Stevens's  taken  from  some  northern  **  box,"  and  with 
arrangements  as  more  than  provisionaL  All  crash  and  huckaback  of  inferior  grades,  had 
this,  as  I  have  said,  Rachel  had  heard  at  been  hastily  hung  together  by  some  attend- 
breakfast  time  from  Mrs.  Templeman ;  but  ant,  who  had  never  seen  a  towel  before,  and 
to  all  this  she  listened  again  now ;  and  so  could  not  discriminate  between  finenesses 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  retired  willingly  enough  and  suitabilities.  Within  the  school-room 
to  look  after  the  ^  Secondary,"  the  "  Ad-  at  ilie  teacher's  end,  were  ^mape  and  globes 
vanced  Secondary "  and  the  "  Grammar "  and  blackboards,  and  the  other  machinery 
Schools,  and  Rachel  and  Mrs.  Templeman  of  teaching  in  absolute  perfection.  **  Weap- 
were  left  to  work  their  own  sweet  will  ons  of  precision,"  indeed,  iliey  would  have 
among  eighty  children  of  all  ages  from  ^y^  been  marked  in  any  Ordnance  Bureau, 
to  fifteen ; — of  all  diades  of  color  from  the  where  men  well  understood  the  machinery 
whi^t  Albino  up  to  the  blackest  pure  of  the  great  warfare.  Rachel  felt  in  the 
Congo; — from  eight  different  states,  as  instant  that  Aunt  Huldah  herself  would 
Rachel  found  afterwards, — scarcely  more  at  have  been  glad  to  have  such  apparatus  in 
home  in  Georgetown  than  she  was  herself,  the  great  Model  Central  University  of  the 
The  greater  part  of  them  indeed  were  field  World.  And  all  this  machinery  of  teaching 
hands,  who  had,  in  some  chance  of  war,  stood  on  a  rough  piriform  made  of  planka 
drifted  within  the  Union  lines,  and,  by  army    just  as  they  came  from  the  saw^miU,  the 
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not  trimmed  and  of  yarious  lengths,  among  all  than  that  between  the  animated 

Ab  Bachel  and  her  friend  stepped  on  their  girl  herself  and  the  tall,  shy,  barefoot  negro 

dais  they  oonld  feel  it  sway  beneath  them,  wench  who  has  been  taking  the  names  of  the 

The  walls  of  the  nx»n  were  of  the  same  rough  scholars  who  have  come  in  to-day,  and,  in  a 

pbinkB,  lapping  each  other  as  clap-boards  language  which  Rachel  hardly  imderstands, 

do  so  as  to  shed  rain  and  to  leave  for  air  and  helped  by  memoranda  on  a  slate  which 

such  chances  as  loose  joints  might  give.  Rachel  cannot  decipher,  is  now  reportitig  to 

Square  windows,  made  of  the  size  of  the  her  new  chief. 

ready-made  sashes  which  ih&  builder  had  at  '*  Send  for  me  at  any  moment,"  said  Miss 

hand,  were  cnt  through  the  planks  just  too  Jane  Stevens  as  she  left    "That  yellow  girl 

high  for  the  children's  heads.    The  diildren  in  the  turkey-red  frock  is  bright,  and  will 

themselves  sat  on  boxes  which  Miss  Jane  know  where  to  look  for  me,  for  I  don't  know 

Stevens  told  Rachel  had  been  ammunition  myself  where  I  shall  be."    So  she  laughed, 

boxes.    They  happened  to  be  left  here  and  almost  clung  to  Rachel's  hand  as  if  she  could 

had  been  scdzed  on  for  this  use.     A  tall  iiot  leave  her,  kissed  her  wistfully  and  went 

negro  boy  buttoned  to  the  chin  in  a  ser-  away. 

geant's  new  jacket  with  bright  buttons  and  Had  she  offered  prayers  ?  Rachel  asked 

a  brflliant  cA^vron,  sat  next  anoth^  boy  who  as  iliey  parted. 

bad  a  coat  roughly  made  from  a  cc^ee  bag,  *'  No,  I  left  that  to  you,"  and  she  was 

without  sleeves,  1^  red  flannel  of  a  shirt  gone.    And  so  Rachel's  empire  began,  and 

some  sanitaiy  ^  box  "  had  furnished  coming  her  introduction  to  her  scholars  was  made 

out  at  the  c<mvenient  cuts  through  which  ss  she  turned  to  them  and  said,  still  stand- 

his  anns  ixotruded.     The  trutli  was  that  ing: 

when  the  government  ^turned  over"  the  "Children,  we  will  begin  by  asking  the 
"  Ckmstitntion  barracks,"  an  intelligent  chief  good  God's  blessing.  We  will  never  do  any- 
of  education  had  found  a  pile  of  boards  and  thing  unless  we  ask  His  blessing  first ; "  and 
receipted  for  them.  He  had  "drawn"  by  she  took  in  her  hand  the  elegant  Bible 
magic  known  to  him,  for  saws,  hammers  marked  as  the  gift  of  the  Akron  Bible  Soci- 
and  nails,  and  his  draft  had  been  honored,  ety.  She  turned  to  the  place  as  if  she  had 
He  had  then  himself  superintended  the  done  it  a  hundred  times  and  read : 
baUding  of  this  school-house  with  such  '*  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd ;  I  shall  not 
knowledge  of  architecture  as  his  native  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas- 
wit  siqjplied,  helped  by  a  course  of  diffeiv  tures;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters, 
ential  calculus  at  Harvard.  He  had  for  He  restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  in 
assistants  a  convalescent  sergeant  whom  he  t^e  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
borrowed  from  the  Lincoln  Hospital,  and  a  sake.  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  val- 
Mi^or  General  of  Engineers,  who  stopped  ley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I  will  fear  no 
morning  and  night  to  advise  as  he  rode  into  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.  Thy  rod  and  Thy 
the  city  and  out.  For  laborers  he  had  the  staff  they  comfort  me."  Then  she  closed 
bigger  boys  who  were  to  attend  the  schooL  the  book,  put  it  down  and  said  with  that 
Th^  result  was  the  building  in  which  Rar  loving  smile  of  hers : 
ehel  stood.  ^  "  Now  every  boy  and  girl,  every  boy  and 
But  when  it  came  to  the  furnishing — ah  I  girl  who  can  say  *  Our  Father,'  say  it  with 
there  the  Solid  North  and  the  resolution  of  me.  Say  it  aloud,  as  if  you  loved  Him,  and 
the  New  Civilization  was  behind  this  chief  of  as  if  you  were  glad  He  loved  you." 
Education.  Itwaseasy  to  "draw"  for  globes  Then  she  led  them  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
and  maps  and  slates  and  blackboards  and  Mrs.  Templeman,  who  sat  sobbing  at  her 
patent  chalk,  and  anything  else  which  New  side,  joined  her,  and  two  of  the  girls. 
York  could  sell  or  the  determination  of  the  "  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  sing,"  said  Ra- 
United  States  could  pay  for.  And  so,  in  a  chel,  smiling  again,  when  she  had  done, 
lealm  of  absolute  contrasts  was  Rachel  Fre-  "  Now  every  one,  every  boy  and  girl,  sing 
det  initalled  as  queen.   No  prettier  contrast  with  me : 
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*  The  Lord  my  Shepherd  ls»  day.  The  school  would  have  been  flooded 
I  shall  be  well  supplied;'"  ^^^  ^^  ^.^  ^^  restlessness  of  the  era, 
and  m  that  clear,  contralto  voice  of  hers  she  ^hree  or  four  scholars  disappeared  every  day. 
led  them,  and  this  time  they  aU  joined  her  Whether  any  special  Charlotte  Fairfax  were 
bravely  for  two  verses  of  the  hynm.  She  ^^e  same  Charlotte  Fairfax  that  Miss  Gnish 
had  to  tell  them  the  words,  couplet  by  coup-  i^^^  enrolled  a  month  ago,  was  always  sub- 
let, as  they  went  on.  ject  for  question.  Why  new  scholars  who 
This  was  RachePs  inauguration.  TiU  j^^d  never  seen  a  pruner  or  a  letter  should 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  turned  away,  it  had  ^^^^  at  aU  to  the  Advanced  Primary  and 
never  once  crossed  her  mind  that  she  should  ^^^  ^  ^^  unadvanced  Primary,  was  to  Ra- 
ever  have  such  an  office  to  perform.  But  ^.^el  a  more  interesting  question.  But  she 
the  girl  Uved  mtensely  in  the  present,  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  questions  but  to  an- 
to  do  the  duty  next  her  hand  was  natural  g^^^  ^^^^^ .  ^^^  ^  ^lake  difficulties,  but  to 
and  of  course  to  her.  So,  as  her  day  was  goivethem.  Order  at  leastwas  possible,  and 
her  strength  was.  The  infinite  compensa-  ^^  beginning  of  system.  Order  she  gained 
tions  icame ;  and  when  those  chUdren  had  ^^^^  ^alf  an  hour  was  over,  and  before  the 
sung  the  last  lines  of  the  hymn  as  she  bade  coming  was  half  over  the  possibility  of  sys- 
them,  her  empire  over  them  was  won.    Ra^  tem  was  made  sure. 

chel  was  indeed  mistress  of  that  school.  j^  ^hose  military  days,  with  that  imitative 

,     There  had  been  no  laying  on  of  hands,  ^^^^  j^.  ^^s  at  any  moment  possible  to  se- 

but  none  the  less  her  ordination  was  divine.  ^^^  ^  g^^  ^^  ^f  ^^^  aspects  of  military 

Qjj^p»P£j^  yj^  order.    Rachel  marched  those  children  round 

"  As  they  aU  sat  In  silence  •  gigantic  Afrlte  rushed    »  ^^  ^^^^  .*^**  ^^™"g  ^y  ^^1  ^^  *?^^ 
into  the  room,  soreaming,  and  instantly  broke  up  the     them  what  it  was  to  obey,  and  what  it  was 

assembly."— .<4ser,  tiu  son  of  Abdil.  to  command.    After  her  experience  with  the 

' "  Let  me  be  your  assistant,"  said  the  ea-  hymn  she  took  courage  in  their  innate  abil- 

ger  Mrs.  Templeman,  as  soon  as  she  saw  ity  for  singing,  and,  in  one  of  the  frequent 

what  the  position  required,  and  in  an  in-  <<  recesses,"  she  singled  out  in  her  talk  with 

stant  her  hat  and  shawl  were  off  and  were  the  taller  and  shyer  girls  those  who  could 

consigned  to  the  care  of  a  wondering  girl  best  lead  in  the  hymns  and  songs  of  which 

who  had  the  wit  to  hang  them  where  Miss  the  children  knew  the  words.    Queer  enough 

Guish  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  her  it  was  to  find  how  wide  the  range  of  their 

apparel.   And  so  Mrs.  Templeman  dismissed  real  homes ;  how  they  were  all  strangers,  as 

carriage  and  attendants  and  tried  her  forgot-  Rachel  herself  was.     And  this  ground  of 

ten  skill  as  school-mistress,  for  the  morning,  sympathy  made  her  feel  more  at  ease  and 

And  Rachel,  thus  loyally  sustained,  en-  less  homesick, 
tered  "  with  courage  verging  upon  boldness,        The  school  session  was  nearly  ovet  and 

with  boldness  verging  on  audacity,  and  with  was  well  under  the  effect  of  a  monitorial 

audacity  just  touching  the  edge  of  rashness,"  system,  in  which,  in  different  comers  and 

on  the  duty  before  her.    That  is  the  way  alcoves,  big  girls  and  boys  were  putting 

her  morning  would  have  been  described  in  through  their  letters  others  more  ignorant, 

any  well-written  general  order,  in  which  her  when  of  a  sudden  every  book  dropped,  and 

particular  recording  angel,  had  he  been  in  even  Rachel  at  the  blackboard  and  Mrs. 

the  service,  would  have  recommended  her  Templeman  at  a  writing-desk,  stopped  in 

for  promotion.  ilieir  labors  as  just  outside  a  window  a  clear, 

Miss  Guish's  lists  were  found,  and  a  big  loud  voice  sang  with  very  tender  feeling : 
boy  and  two  big  girls  from  the  "  Advanced  •*  Jesus,  i  am  coming  now ; 

Secondary,"  who  had  or  were  supposed  to  Don»tyouhearmeoomel 

,  _I  .     i_        1  J        e       -xx         1.  See,  my  hand  is  on  the  plough, 

have  a  certam  knowledge  of  written  charao-  j  ^^  coming  home  i 

ters,  were  sent  round  with  these  lists  to  cor-  Home!  homei  I  am  coming  home!" 

rect  and  continue  them.    The  truth  was    There   was    a   prolonged   resting   on  the 

that  six  or  eight  new  scholars  came  in  every    "  home  "  in  this  last  line  which  gave  an  in- 
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de6ccibablex>€^08  to  the  song;  and  Kaohel  man,  undismayed.    "We  shall  be  glad  to 

foimd  the  tean  were  rushing  to  her  eyes  have  you  sing  with  us.    We  were  singing 

when  the  hushed  pause  of  the  whole  school  just  now."                                                       • 

was  broken  again  as  the  same  voice,  to  just  "  £h  1 "  is  the  nearest  approach  one  can 

the  same  air,  went  on  singing  in  just  the  make  without  "yisible  speech  symbols"  to 

same  tones :  ^e  reply. 

<•  Paddled  down  the  oieek  and  then  '<  Come  and  see  the  other  girls/'  said  the 

w.ded  to  the  show;  unflinching  lady,  wondering  as  she  spoke 

stole  the  miMet*  setting  ben,  ^        Iv  i.  *u-                  ■  i   u  i.       i. 

Went  and  looked  for  more!  ^^^  ^^  ^®W  wM«  ""«  ^^  *  gl^l»  *>^*  ^<>* 

More  I  morel  went  and  looked  for  niore!.**  wondering  if  it  were ;  and  she  tried  to  lead 

and  again  the  same  weird  cadence  which  her  by  the  hand. 

had  wetted  Rachel's  cheek  as  the  refrain  But  the  girl  simply  looked  at  the  white- 
closed  again,  washed  barrack.  There  seemed  to  be  some- 
Impetuous  Mrs.  Templeman  flung  down  thing  in  the  associations  which  she  did  not 
her  book  and  started  for  the  door.  "Flat  like;  she  screamed,  "No,  missl  no,  miss!" 
blasphemy!"  she  said,  as  she  passed  Rachel,  and  turned  almost  as  if  to  run,  when,  on 
''  and  only  a  second  before  I  was  in  the  ihe  other  side  of  the  street,  looking  as  if  he 
kingdom  of  heaven."  did  not  want  to  be  looked  at,  she  saw  a  tall, 

Rachel  could  not  resist  looking  out  of  the  lank  man  crouching  as  he  sat  on  horseback, 

window,  and  saw  this  interview  between  his  horse  held  for  the  moment  by  a  man  on 

the  top  of  civilization  and  ihe  bottom  of  foot,  who  was  beyond  mistake  looking  at 

savagery,  the  two  women. 

Dancing  gaily  in  a  puddle  which  had  « Master  Jim  I  Master  Jim ! "  the  blac^ 
been  left  by  the  insufficient  drainage  of  the  grirl  screamed,  as  she  saw  this  apparition ; 
school-house,  exulting  in  the  splash  of  the  and  without  waiting  for  Mrs.*  Templeman 
water,  which  she  seemed  to  think  a  fit  ac-  to  lead,  rushed  by  her,  past  the  wash  basins 
companiment  to  the  dance,  waving  her  arms  and  towels,  and  ran  through  the  long  school- 
above  her  head,  so  as  to  remind  Rachel  of  room,  even  to  the  teacher's  desk.  Here  she 
Egyptian  pictures,  was  a  tall  girl,  bare-  turned  as  if  at  bay. 
footed  and  bare-legged,  with  a  long  pea-  Of  coarse  the  school  was  in  a  row. 
jacket,  as  Rachel  would  have  called  it,  for  All  the  newly  acquired  discipline  seemed 
her  only  visible,  and  indeed  her  only  prob-  to  have  vanished.  Groups  at  the  windows, 
able  costume.  This  large  fig-leaf  was  of  groups  in  ihe  passages,  boys  and  girls  stand- 
the  coarsest  homespun,  of  unmistaken  but-  ing  on  tables  to  look  over  the  heads  of 
temut  color,  horribly  ragged  and  muddy,  others,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  quiet,  de- 
Whatever  tailor  had  made  it,  had  had  in  cent  aspect  of  a  minute  before, 
view  the  needs  of  a  large  man.  Such  as  Rachel  rang  the  regulation  bell.  She  en- 
it  vras  the  contraband  girl  had  appropriated  listed  her  best  monitors  on  the  side  of  order, 
it  for  the  purpose  of  a  long  march,  and  it  She  achieved  at  last  a  certain  "parade  rest," 
bore  the  traces  of  the  day  of  eveiy  road  and  then  it  was  easy  enough  in  a  minute 
through  which  that  march  had  led  her.  more  to  find  what  the  matter  was. 

Mrs.  Templeman  approached  her  fear-  This  wild-cat  from  the  plantations  had 
kssly  and  gave  her  a  hand,  which  the  girl  been  traveling  north  for  weeks,  not  to  say 
did  not  refuse.  She  even  stopped  in  the  for  months,  ^m  a  plantation  in  south- 
dancing  for  the  colloquy..  western  Virginia.     Rachel  learned  after- 

"Have  you  come  to  school?"  said  the  ward  that  this  journey  had  been  made,  gen- 
lady  cheerily,  as  if  this  costume,  this  song  erally,  by  night ;  and  that,  long  after  she  had 
and  this  dance  indicated  such  a  purpose.  passed  the  lines  of  the  union  army,  she  had 

The   girl's  face  expressed  nothing  but    distrusted  all  persons  she  met  of  either  color, 

amazement.    Her  lower  jaw  fell,  and  she  She  had  arrived  in  Georgetown  only  the 

looked  steadily  on  ihe  other  without  a  word,  night  before,  and  for  the  first  time  had 

"Come  in  with  me,"  said  Mrs.  Temple-    thought   herself   safe.     Perhi^   the   war 
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danoe  in  the  pnddle  was  a  oeiiain  celebration  Mrs.  Templeman  intefposed.     **  You.  will 

of  yictorionB  safety.    Bat  alas,  the  man  on  go  with  me  ?  I  am  sore  you  wiU  go  with 

^  horseback  was  the  son  of  her  old  master,  me?" 

8he  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  Nobody  ever  resisted  sndbi  eagerness,  I 

he  Gonld  not  seize  her  at  the  moment,  and  believe.    The  girl  seemed  to  melt,  thongk 

carry  her  home.  she  said  nothing. 

"  ChUd,"  said  Mrs.  Templeman,  seriously,  Mrs.  Templeman  looked  at  her   watch, 

shaking  her  finger  as  she  spoke,  '*  he  is  in  **  Bless  me !  Theodore  will  be  here  in  fifteen 

much  more  danger  than  you.    Tell  me  his  minutes  with  the  carriage.    And  if  I  am 

name  and  he  shall  go  to  the  lock-up."  not  ready  he  will  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling 

At  a  statement  so  absurd  the  girl's  moutii  in  his  will.    Wherever  is  my  shawl  ? — and 

opened  wide  again  in  amazement  beyond  my  hat?    Isabelle)    quick  I   quick!    bring 

language.  my  things  1 " 

Then  other  children  eagerly  volunteered  Miss  Jane  Stevens  looked  doubtfully  at 

the  statement  that  the  man  with  the  shiny  the  waif's  costume, 

hat,  who  was  talking  with  "  Master  Jim  "  ''  Fifteen  minutes,  did  you  say  ?  " 

was  a  certain  catch-pole,  known  to  them  as  ''  Thirteen  minutes  and  f  orty^even  seo- 

**  Blister  Ben."    What  his  official  function  onds,  dear  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  to  be  aocu- 

was  could  not  be  found  out    Under  martial  rate." 

law,  as  the  ladies  knew,  it  was  nothing.    But  Miss  Jane  Stevens  laughed  and  coaxed  the 

for  all  that,  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  room  waif  away. 

seemed  to  be  in  terrible  dread  of  *'  Blister  In  ten  minutes '  they  re-appeared ;  the 
Ben."  He  had  been  some  sort  of  constable  waif  had  on  gigantic  boc^  &om  the  Swamp- 
under  this  old  regime,  and  was  to  the  few  scott  sewing-cirle,  white  stocddngs  from  the 
who  knew  Georgetown,  the  type  of  all  Coos  County  Education  Society,  under- 
imagined  and  unimagined  terrors,  which  clothes  of  names  unknown  to  her  from  the 
they  had  communicated  to  the  others,  "  Helpers  of  the  Ninth  Presbyterian  Church 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  danger  for  in  Troy,"  and  an  alpaca  frock  which  had 
the  nameless  waif  in  the  day  time.  But  the  once  been  ihe  bettermost  dress  of  the 
children  had  so  many  stories  of  disappear-  daughter  of  minister  in  South  Colchester, 
ances  at  night,  that  the  ladies  sent  to  con-  She  had  on  a  hat  which  had  come  from  the 
suit  Miss  Jane  Stevens  as  to  their  wisest  West  Upton  factories.  Master  Jim  himself 
course.  The  poor  black  girl  herself  was  would  not  have  known  her.  Far  less  did 
utterly  silent.  She  seemed  to  have  played  Mrs.  Templeman.  . 
her  last  card,  and  the  mere  appearance  of  Theodore  was  on  time  with  his  carriage. 
*'  Master  Jim  "  was  too  much  for  her.  It  Mrs.  Tem^leman's  new  maid  was  lifted  mto 
was  impossible  to  persuade  her  he  was  in  it  with  some  difficulty, 
more  danger  than  she.  And  within  the  hour  the  Russian  Minis- 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  was  not  frightened —  ter  led  Mrs.  Templeman  out  to  lunch,  and 
not  she.  She  tried  to  encourage  the  girl,  they  were  rattling  nonsense  in  French  to- 
not  more  successfully  than  the  others.  She  gether  about  his  translation  of  an  ode  of 
coold  go  to  Ma-ma  Triplet's  house,  or  she  Zhukoffski's. 
could  go  to  Tom  Massey's,  or  she  could  go 

to  Lucy  Deneale's.    Or  Miss  Jane  Stevens  That  evening,    tired    though   she   was, 

would  take  her  hcmie  witii  her,  and  she  Rachel  dined  with  Mrs.  Templeman,  as  she 

could  sleep  on  a  certain  sofa  in  her  lodgings,  had  promised.     This   lady  made  a  very 

To  all  which  the  poor  girl  offered  a  dead,  funny  story  of  the  black  girl's  freaks  of  that 

deaf,  dumb  and  numb  deniaL    She  seemed  afternoon.    ''  But  at  last,"  said  she,  <<  I  be- 

disposed  to  die  in  the  last  trench,  and  to  lieve  the  poor  child  is  happily  in  bed." 

defend-  herself    against    the   minions   of  At  that  moment  the   housekeeper,    all 

Master  Jim  by  a  barricade  made  of  globes  argrin,  appeared  at  the  door  and  beckoned 

and  blackboards.  her  mistress. 
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^Sie  wants  us  to  Bee  the  poor  vuf  in  leave   her  candle.    And  there  it  borned. 

bed,**  said  Mrs.  Temi^man.    ''  Take  that  On  the  pillow  were  two  very  black  feet 

candle  and  come."  &b&  had  studied  the  apparatus  of  the  bed, 

Bachel  followed  to  the  end  of  the  house,  but  it  was  new  to  her.  She  had  therefore 
ha&i  led  by  the  housekeeper.  They  went  orept  in  head  first,  had  made  such  arrange- 
quietly  into  l^e  neat  little  bedroom.  ments  for  breathing  as  she  could,  and  only 

The  poor  tired  thing  had  been  bidden  to  her  feet  were  in  sight  of  her  viutors. 
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Thb  Russian  mind  is  essentially  religious,  spread  as  is  this  sect,  but  little  is  known  of 

Infidelity  is  foreign  to  its  nature  ;   while  its  origin,  belief,  or  numbers ;  and  even  the 

J^ralestantiam^  or  the  tendency  to  explore  significance  of  its  name  is   in  obscurity. 

new  fields  of  religious  belief  and  practice  Molokdrd,  in  the  Russian  tongue,  means 

under  the  guidance  of  an  untrammeled  con-  Milk  Drinkers ;  and  some  judge  it  to  have 

science,  is  deeply  and  widely  inherent.  The  been  given  them  by  their  enemies — like  the 

AoMesM^indeed,  are  almost  universally  faith-  name  of  Shaker  and  of  Quaker — ^because 

ful  to  the  church  and  to  the  hiwarchical  they  refuse  to  keep  ihe  Orthodox  fasts  in 

principle  of  government ;  but  a  large  part  Lent,  but  eat  milk  and  whatever  substances 

of  the  people  have  for  centuries  claimed  the  came  from  it.     Others  derive  their  name. 

ri|^t  to  be  their  own  masters  in  religious  from  the  river  of  Molotchnaya,  or  Milky 

matters,  and  new  sects  are  constantly  aris-  Stream,  along  whose  banks  their  first  set* 

ing, — some  of  which  carry  the  Protestant  tlements  were  found.     Some  think  that  the 

principle  to  most  absurd  oonclusions.    It  is  sect  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century 

not  the  abuses,  however,— natural  to  a  de-  by  Protestants ;  but  their  first  historical  ap- 

graded  and  ignorant  people^ — that  should  pearance  was  during  the  reign  of  Catherine 

command  our  attention,  but  the  fact  that  IL     There  are  several  hundred  thousand 

the  most  ultra  democracy  exists  in  auto-  members  and  they  are  found  in  Sanutra,  on 

cratic  Russia ;  for  the  history  of  the  world  the  iM)rth  coast  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  in  the 

shows  us  how  short  is  the  step  from  freedom  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  Siberia,  and  in  the 

in  religious  to  freedom  in  political  opinion,  central  provinces— especially  that  of  Tam- 

A  consciousness  of  this,  doubtless,  is  the  b<5f.    Outwardly,  the  Moloktoi  are  distin- 

reason  why  the  government  has  so  often  guished  from  their  neighbors  by  a  marked 

and  sorely  persecuted  the  heretics  and  dis-  advance  in  material  welfare.    They  have 

senters  within  its  borders ;  and  it  is  evident,  better  homes,  better  clothes,  and  gveater 

indeed,  that  this  unconquerable  love  of  free-  available  means.     They  are  more  prompt 

dom  in  spiritual  things, — ^together  with  the  in  paying  their  taxes  and  their  debts.    In 

wide  democracy  of  the  village  system, — will  many  points  of  doctrine  and  practice,  they 

prove  of  vast  import  to  the  future  of  the  are  much  like  the  Scotch  Presbyterians; 

^mpfre.  and  the  surest  way  to  their  hearts — much 

The  subject  is  too  great  to  be  more  than  closed  against  the  stranger  by  the  long  per- 

glanoed  at  here ;  but  the  interest  excited  secution  they  have  suffered — ^is  by  telling 

by  even  a  brief  glimpse  can  be  satisfied  by  them  of  tiiat  sect  in  the  far  West.   **  Where 

the  recent  French  and  English  writers  on  is  that  country?"  they  eagerly  ask.    *'Is  it 

Russia,  among  whom  Mr.  Wallace,  perhi^Mi,  to  the  east,  or  the  west  ?  "    *'  Is  it  very  far 

takes  the  lead.  away  ?  "    ''  Oh,  if  our  Presb3rter  could  only 

Of  tiiose  who  are  entirely  free  from  all  hear  all  that  I  "    They  cling  sturdily  to  the 

bond  to  the  National  Church,  the  sect  of  the  Bible,  and  men  are  found  among  the  peas- 

**  Molokini  "  is  the  most  important.    Wide*  antry  who  can  repeat  the  whole  of  the  New 
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Testament  from  memory.  Bat  they  differ  evangelici^  German  Phytestants  who  hare 
from  our  Presbyterians  chiefly  in  having  emigrated  to  Russia,  and  are  working  like  a 
an  inadequate  ecclesiastioal  organization,  leaven  in  the  great  mass  of  people.  Their 
Conseqaently  there  is  no  authority  to  fix  tenets  are  such  as  are  well  known  in  our 
their  tenets,  and  their  theology  is  as  yet  in  own  land,  and  it  is  a  happy  augury  for  Bos- 
a  **  half  fluid  "  state.  They  make  the  Scrip*  sia  that  their  numbers  are  steadily  increas- 
tures  their  only  rule  of  faith  and  life,  but  ing.  The  oldest  sect  in  opposition  to  the 
interpret  it  by  its  spiritual,  not  literal  sense,  national  church  is  that  called  by  their  ene- 
Each  man  being  free  to  adopt  his  own  con-  mies  the  Skoptsi,  or  Eunuchs.  They  call 
struction,  there  appear  signs  of  breaking  themselyes  the  "  White  Doves,"  and  their 
up  into  minor  sects ;  but  this  may  yet  be  origin  is  hidden  far  back  in  the  Scythian 
averted  by  a  timely  organization.  ages.    With  many  painful  errors,  their  sect 

That  which  they  have  at  present  is  very  holds  much  that  is  dear  to  the  Protestant 
simple.  They  take  as  their  model  the  Apos-  heart,  and  the  members  lead  singularly  pure 
tolic  Church,  as  described  in  the  New  Tes-  lives.  They  drink  neither  whisky  nor  wine, 
tament.  Theyhave,  therefore,  no  hierarchy,  They  are  very  abstemious  in  their  diet, 
and  their  ministers  receive  no  pay.  They  Even  the  Greek  monks  admit  that  they  do 
choose  a  Presbyter  and  two  assistants,  who  not  cheat,  gamble,  quarrel,  lie,  nor  steal, 
watch  faithfully  over  their  flock.  Gov-  They  have  no  hierarchy,  no  visible  head, 
emment  does  not  permit  them  to  have  Christ  is  held  to  be  their  King,  and  Heaven 
churches ;  so  they  meet  every  Sunday  in  their  church.  When  three  hundred  thou- 
private  houses  to  read  the  Scriptures,  sing  sand  souls  confess  His  reign  then  the  Sav- 
Psalms,  pray  and  converse.  All  doctrinal  iour-King  will  come.  They  believe,  like 
differences  are  there  brought  up,  discussed,  the  Buddhists,  in  a  constantly  recurring 
and  settled,  if  possible,  by  direct  appeal  to  incarnation.  Once  he  appeared  in  Galilee, 
Scripture.  Morals  are  guarded  by  a  strict  again  in  the  grandson  of  a  Russian  emperor, 
personal  supervision.  When  a  member  has  And  even  now  He  is  with  His  followers  on 
openly  sinned,  he  is  privately  admonished  earth ;  but  they  do  not  pretend  to  know 
by  the  Presbyter,  and,  if  stubborn,  he  is  sus-  whose  body  He  inhabits.  The  sect  is  kept 
pended,  or  finally  ex-communicated.  They  wonderfully  secret,  and  it  is  claimed  that  its 
are  tender  and  generous  to  one  another  in  members  are  found  in  every  rank  and  posi- 
difficulties,  and  always  ready  to  help  with  tion — even  near  the  throne.  Alexander  I. 
pecuniary  aid.  They  take  the  Sermon  on  was  deeply  interested  in  them.  He  went 
the  Mount  as  containing  all  the  principles  among  them  to  learn  their  views,  and  it  is 
of  pure  life,  and  travelers  testify  that  they  even  believed  that  he  joined  their  body, 
well  carry  out  its  noble  teachings.  But  Nicholas  I.  persecuted  them  and  drove 

Under  the  Emperor  Nicholas  these  good  them  into  the  Caucasus,  where,  near  the 
people  were  sorely  persecuted.  Sixteen  port  of  Roti,  there  is  now  a  large  colony  of 
thousand  men  and  women  were  seized,  these  strange  sectaries.  They  are  little 
chained  in  gangs,  and  driven  by  th^  lash  molested  at  present,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
across  the  wide  steppes  and  savage  mount-  practice  their  rites  in  public, 
liins  into  the  Caucasus.  But  of  late  years  Of  earlier  date  than  the  fourteenth  ceu- 
the  Russia  Crovemment  has  become  more  tury,  and  not  so  numerous  as  the  White 
enlightened  in  its  policy ;  and  now  it  sel-  Doves,  are  the  "  Khlysti,"  or  Flagellants, 
dom  asks  what  a  man  believes,  if  he  pays  Their  tenets  are  to  drink  no  wine ;  not  to 
his  taxes  and  helps  support  the  national  change  their  position  in  life ;  never  to  swear 
clergy.  If  the  Molokdni  can  effect  a  more  or  name  the  devil ;  never  to  ^arry ;  td 
complete  organization,  and  establish  author-  attend  no  feast ;  to  keep  their  doctrines 
itatively  their  points  of  faith,  they  have  secret ;  to  love  each  other,  and  to  obey  the 
before  them  a  glorious  future.  Holy  Spirit    They  have  been  led  into  wild 

The  next  gpreat  sect  is  the  '<  Stundistd,"    extravagances,  and  their  founder,  indeed, 
whose  faith  is  modeled  upon  that  of  the    started   by  proclaiming  himself  God,  an- 
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nounoed  by  the  prophets.    Women  Vie  with  that  day  they  haye  called  themselves  <<  Lit- 

the  men  as  teachers  and  prophets,  and  they  tie  Christians."    They  have  no  priests,  and 

call  themselyes  "Saviours"  and  '^ mothers  but  a  sli^t  form  of  prayer.    They  reject 

of  Grod."    Their  discipline  consists  in  every-  images,  wafers  and  sacred  oil.    The  govern- 

thing  that  can  weaken  the  flesh  and  exalt  the  ment  became  alarmed  and  commenced  an 

^irit ;  and  to  this  end  they  flog  one  another  active  persecution,  under  which,  of  course, 

severely,  the  one  bearing  the  most  without  the  sect  is  rapidly  insreasing.    Soon  after 

resentment  being  the  greatest  saint.   Thou-  another   body  sprang  up — rejecting   the 

sands  of  this  sect,  too,  have  been  sent  to  establishjed  church  and  forming  their  own 

the  Caucasus  and  to  Siberia,  where  they  are  rules  of  life,  which  seem  to  be  of  a  high 

severely  worked  in  the  mines.    They  are  order.     They  call  themselves  "Helpers;" 

innocent  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellow  and  the  government  spies  sent  to  watch 

men.  them   confessed   that   they   never   drank, 

Next  in  age  and  importance  come  the  swore,  lied,  or  got  into  debt.  But  they 
**  Dnkhobortsi,"  or  champions  of  the  Holy  preferred  family  worship  to  that  of  the 
Spirit.  Their  book  of  doctrine,  oddly  parish  priest,  and  they  would  not  go  to  con- 
enough  was  written  by  a  foe  for  the  pur-  fession.  Consequently  they  suffered  perse- 
pose  of  ridicule.  They  liked  it  so  well  that  oution ;  which,  however,  was  short  as  they 
they  adopted  it  at  once.  They  do  not,  how*  are  now  left  unmolested.  Still  later  a  sect 
ever,  lay  much  stress  upon  the  book,  and  has  appeared  in  the  province  of  Viatka, 
they  never  read  any  Scripture  as  a  service,  where  more  than  twenty  different  heresies 
holding  that  the  conscience  is  the  only  in  exist.  The  distinctive  article  of  their  creed 
fallible  guide.  For  a  similar  reason  they  gave  them  the  unenviable  name  of  "Non- 
build  no  churches,  even  where  they  could  Payers  of  Rent"  Of  course  it  was  impos- 
do  80,  as  they  say  that  the  temple  of  God  is  sible  that  they  could  be  kept  hidden.  When 
^e  living  heart.  In  many  points  they  are  rents  became  due,  they  refused  to  pay.  The 
like  the  Old  Testament  Jews, — ^holding  that  leaders  were  arrested,  and  yet  remain  in 
every  father  of  a  family  is  a  priest,  and  custody;  but  the  government  is  perplexed 
practicing  the  rite  of  circumcision.  There  to  know  how  to  manage  an  increasing  body 
is  a  sect,  too,  of  "Jumpers,"  a  peculiar  form  of  men,  who  make  it  the  first  principle  of 
of  religious  practice  which  seems  to  be  very  life  not  to  pay  their  rent-charges, 
widely  spread  over  the  earth.  In  this,  as  in  Another  new  body  are  the  "  Chislenniki," 
several  of  the  minor  sects,  ilie  erotic  elei>  or  Counters.  The  founder  is  still  living  and 
ment  is  painfully  prominent.  The  Jumpers  is  the  high  priest.  He  was  met  one  night 
perform  much  as  do  the  "Dancing  Der-  in  the  woods  by  a  venerable  man,  who 
vishes  "  of  Constantinople.  offered  him  a  book  to  read.     Opening  it, 

But  time  would  fail  even  to  mention  the  ^Taras  Maxim  found  the  message  of  salva- 

many  religious  developments  in  the  great  tion  written  in  the  Slavonic  tongue.     It 

empire.    The  Russians,  like  the  Hindoos,  commanded  the  people  of   God  to  count 

boast  of  a  hundred  sects,  and  they  are  con-  themselves  and  be  set  vpart  from  ihe  world, 

stantly  increasing  in  number.   The  peculiar-  It  called  the  National  Church  the  Devil's 

ity  of  the  Russian  mind  is  well  shown  by  Church  ;  it  declared  Thursday  to  be  the 

the  words  of  a  parish  prioBt :  "  I  have  never  true  Sabbath ;  it  spoke  contemptuously  of 

known  a  peasant  learn  to  read,"  he  said,  saints  and  angels,  and  abolished  the  seven 

"  and  to  think  for  himself,  who  did  not  fall  sacraments  and   the  priesthood.     Maxim 

away  into  dissent."  returned  to  Semenof  and  preached  the  new 

In  1868  a  new  sect  arose,  who  felt  called  doctrine.    He  speedily  made  converts,  who 

by  Christ  to  teach,  to  suffer,  and  to  buUd  a  counted   themselves  off   and  formed   the 

church.    In  the  midst  of  winter  thej  broke  "  Secret   Semenof  Church."     They  show 

the  thick  ioe  in  the  Volga,  baptized  each  the  bitterest  contempt  for  the  Council  and 

other  in  the  chilling  flood,  changed  their  the  State.    While  the  Orthodox  pass  by  to 

names,  and  then  held  a  solemn  feast    From  church  on  Sunday  morning,  they  shut  them* 
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aelyeB  in  tbeir  houses  and  manifest  their  become  heretical.    But  others  declared  that 

despite  in  true  Oriental  style.    Their  chief  the  Church  had  ceased  on  earth,  that  divine 

tenet  is  that  man  must  sin  in  order  to  be  authority  had  been  withdrawn,  that  there 

sared  from  sin.    This  doctrine,  of  course,  were  no  longer  any  sacraments,  and  that 

leads  to  wild  excesses,  and  the  sect  is  -looked  salvation  must   henceforth   be  sought  in 

iqx>n,  perhape  justly,  as  very  immoraL  prayer  and  such  exercises  as  did  not  require 

But  the  strangest  of  all  the  heresies  is  the  aid  of  a  consecrated  priest.    These  peo* 

held  by  ihe  **  Napoleonists."  Their  spiritual  pie  are  called  **  Bespopof  tsi,"  or  the  "  Priest^ 

strength,  also,  is  spent  in  hating  the  church  less  People."    Though  they  are  now  power* 

and  the  government.     And  as  Napoleon  ful  and  live  in  tranquility,  at  the  first  they 

was  the  chief  enemy  of  Russia  in  recent  were  racked  wi^  wild  thoughts  within  and 

times,  they  look  upon  him  as  the  true  Mee-  tormented  by  persecution  without.     They 

siah  and  worship  him  as  Grod.    Placing  his  believed  that  hell  had  been  let  loose,  that 

bust  on  an  altar,  they  fall  before  it  in  tiie  authorities  were  the  ministers  of  Satan, 

prayer.    The  worship  has  to  be  maintained  and  that  the  Czar  was  Antichrist, 

privately,  but  they  are  said  to  be  numerous  In  this  they  were  like  the  Protestants  of 

even  in  Moscow.    They  believe  that  Napo-  Britain  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  like 

leon  is  still  alive  ;  that  he  fled  from  St.  the  Covenanters  of  the  north  they  fled  to  the 

Helena  to  Central  Asia ;  that  he  is  now  Woods  and  caves  to  wait  the  downfall  of  the 

dwelling  in  Irkutsk,  near.  Lake  Baikal,  on  beast  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord.    When 

the  frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary;  and  that  they  found,  however,  that  the  world  did  not 

he  will  come  forth  at  the  appointed  time,  come  to  an  end,  some  abandoned  the  ex- 

leading  a  great  army  to  the  overthrow  of  tremest  views  and  returned  to  their  former 

Bussia  and  to  the  uplifting  of  his  church  to  life.    A  large  number  of  them,  settled  near 

glory  and  power.    Busts  of  Napoleon,  in*  Lake  On^a,  so  modified  their  doctrines  that 

deed,  are  common  in  Russian  houses,  among  they  were  reconciled  to  the  government.  But 

an  sects  and  ranks.    Even  tiie  royal  family  others  looked  upon  this  backsliding  with 

^ow   great  partiality  to  the  likeness  of  horror;  and  a  peasant,   Theodosi,  of  littl 

their  g^iant  foe.  learning  but  strong  powers,  founded  a  new 

Thte  great  sdiism  of  the  seventeenth  cen-  sect  near  the  Polish  frontier.    These  **  The- 

tury  has  been  fruitful  in  dissendng  aad  odosians "  developed  extravagant  ideas,  but 

heretibal  sects.    The  **  Old  Ritualists,"  or  as  the  government  grew  more  lenient  in  its 

**  Old  Believers,"  as  some  call  them,  who  re-  treatment,  they  gradually  toned  down  and 

belled  against  Peter  the  Great,  for  causing  were  allowed  to  build  a  monastery  at  Mos» 

an  ancient  mistake  in  spelling  the  name  of  cow.    Their  Superior  became  a  power  in 

Jesus  in  the  liturgy  to  be  rectified ;  who  the  empire,  and  through  his  influence  the 

held  out  seven  long  years  in  their  barricaded  Priestless  People  have  at  last  been  brought 

monastery  against  Czar  and  Council;  who  to  live  peaceably  with  the  authorities.    They 

were  finally  driven  mercilessly  across  the  gave  up  celibacy  and  contracted  marriages 

frontiers,  or  lived  for  years  in  the  woods  of  which  were  honest,  but  for  a  long  time  un- 

the  North;  these  have  grown  and  multiplied  recognized  by  Church  and  State.    Recently 

under  a  policy  oscillating  between  toleration  the  govwnment  has  made  some  wise  con- 

and  persecution,  and  to-day  have  a  vast  cessions  in  this  regard,  and  the  sect  is  now 

power  in  the  empire.    As  they  are  not  Prot-  protected  in  its  peculiar  rites, 

estants  strictly,  but  still  cling  to  the  Ortho-  Many   of   the    Priestless    People   were 

dox  Church,  iHbich  they  claim  is  only  among  shocked  at  this  abandonment  of  the  cardinal 

themselves,  we  have  only  here  to  notice  the  point  of  celibacy,  and  they  formed  a  society 

■eoeders  from  these  Schismatics,  who  ap-  by  themselves,  holding  firmly  the  old  belief 

proach  nearer  to  Protestantism  in  principle,  that  the  Czar  is  Antichrist    Still  another 

Fart  of  tiie  **  Old  Ritualists  "  believed  that  schism  in  their  ranks  produced  the  **  Christ's 

the  Churdi  still  existed  in  the  communion  People,"  as  they  term  themselves,  or,  as  they 

of  the  faithful,  although  the  authorities  had  are   popularly  called,  the   **  Wanderers. 
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This  is  Uie  moBt  hostile  to  the  govenunent  But  it  also  considers  it  only  natorsl  that  a 
of  all  the  sects.  They  condemn  all  the  State  Bussian  should  be  a  trae  Greek  Catbolici 
laws,  of  whaterer  charaeter,  and  they  refuse  and  where  it  finds  one  who  is  not  it  belieyes 
to  liye  in  peace  with  the  Orthodox.  They  there  is  some  hidden  and  dailgerous  motive 
hold  that  all  who  would  escape  the  wraUi  ol  beneath  the  i^Kistasy.  The  Molokini,  espe» 
God  must  own  neither  house  nor  land,  cially,  are  said  to  be  inimical  to  the  State, 
and  haye  no  continuing  city  here  below ;  but  Mr.  Wallace  denies  the  charge  and  in- 
consequently  they  reject  all  social  ties  and  sists  that  they  are  faithful  and  loyal  citizens* 
wander  in  the  forests.  In  that  inhospitable  The  future  of  these  sects  will  be  watched 
region,  however,  subsistence  cannot  be  found  with  keen  interest  by  Protestants,  the  world 
in  the  woods ;  so  they  have  admitted  an  oyer.  For  while  some  are  beyond  the  pale 
order  of  lay  brethren  who  liye  in  the  yilla*  ol  brotherhood,  there  are  many  whose  tenets 
ges,  pay  their  taxes,  attend  the  parish  church  and  practice  bind  them  closely  to  us  in 
and  act  in  all  things  as  good  citizens,  but  bonds  of  sympathy.  The  Fantastic  sects 
who  support  the  Wanderers  by  their  labor  will  probably  die  gradually  out,  or  be  sup* 
and  giye  them  shelter  when  needed.  When  pressed  as  subyersiye  of  good  morals;  but 
a  lay  brother  feels  death  approaching,  be  the  purer  bodies  ¥rill  increase  in  culture  and 
separates  himself  entirely  from  the  world,  power,  and  will  have  great  influence  in  the 
and  is  carried  out  to  die  in  the  open  air.  work  of  educating  the  masses.  In  numbers^ 
The  Bussian  goyemment  is  yery  hostile  the  Protestants  of  Bussia  are  rapidly  grow- 
to  sectarianism,  and  often  bitterly  persecutes  ing.  In  some  districts  there  is  scarcely  a 
all  heretics  and  dissenters.  This  is  done  yiUage  that  has  not  one  or  two  independent 
entirely  on  political  grounds,  and  it  is  indeed  sects.  The  <*  Old  Bitualists  "  and  <'  Priest- 
true  that  the  tenets  of  some  sects  make  less  People "  number  about  seyen  millions, 
tiiem  enemies  to  the  laws.  But  this  pers&*  while  the  strict  Protestants  are  two  millions 
cution  is  bestowed  wholly  upon  the  native  and  the  Fantastic  sects  count  a  million 
Bossians.  The  goyemment  considers  it  the  more ;  altogether  idlMut  one^ig^th  the  whole 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  population  of  the  Entire.  There  are  few 
Tartar  should  be  a  Mohametan,  the  Pole  a  nobles  or  cultured  people  am(mg  them,  but 
Boman  Ca^olio,  and  the  German  a  Protes*  they  hold  the  most  of  Uie  wealthy  merdiant 
tant ;  and  it  protects  these  in  their  religion  dass,  the  greater  part  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  make  it  off^osiyely  and  all  the  Cossacks  of  the  UraL 
prominent,  or  try  to  convert  the  Orthodox.  CharleB  H,  Woodman. 
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I  HAD  been  in  to  Boston  to  see  a  friend.  In  the  fewminutes  since  leaving  thedty  the 

New  York  bound,  safely  on  board  the  steam-  twilight  had  perceptibly  faded,  the  sky  was 

boat  train  at  the  Providence  depot.    Be*  taking  on  its  deep  blue,  and  thick  dusk  was 

turning  through  Charles  street  to  the  comer  settling  down  over  place  and  person, 
of  Cambridge,  and  finding  no  proper  car  in        "  (Jood  evening,"  were  the  words,  spoken 

sl^t,  I  set  my  face  toward  the  glowing  in  a  bright  cheery  voice,  which  greeted  me 

west  and  my  foot  forward  upon  the  West  as  I  swung  up  and  edged  round  into  my 

Boston  bridge,  and  by  a  brisk  walk  reached  standing  place  at  the  driver's  side.    It  was 

the  Qnnd  Junction  crossing,  a  mile  out,  the  driver  himself  who  uttered  them,  Trefr* 

he&ace  my  car,  betokened  by  its  orange-col-  cot,  whose  face  and  figure,  muffled  in  hia 

Qied  light,  overtook  me.    My  favorite  place  dumsy  bufiaJo  coat,  and  shrouded  in  the 

on  the  front  platform  by  the  driver's  side,  gathering  darkness  I  had  not  at  first  recog^ 

proved  to  be  unoccupied,  and  I  jumped  on«  nized. 
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<<  Let^s  Bee/'  sadd  he,  after  a  moment's  be  making  our  own  Hying  out  of  the  ground 

pause,  as  we  were  getting  under  way  again,  instead  o'  earning  it  out  of  other  people, 

and  while  the  horses  were  settling  down  to  There's  lots  and  lots  of  men  'd  be  better  off, 

the  new  stretch  of  road  before  them ;  ''  did  I  if  they  only  knew  it,  to  get  away  from  these 

tell  you  I  had  given  up  my  place  on  the  road  crowded  cities  into  the  country  and  go  to 

and  was  going  away?"  farming." 

** No,"  I  replied.    The  fact  was,  I  had  not       "  Where  in  Iowa  is  it  you're  going?    Do 

happened  to  fall  in  with  Trescot  for  several  you  know  the  place  ?  " 
weeks.    *' Where  are  you  going?"  *'No,  I  hain't  never  been  there  myself, 

**Out  to  Iowa."  but  they  say  it's  a  nice  country.    It's  eight 

^  To  lotoa  I    Croing  on  to  a  farm  ?  "  miles,  my  sister  writes,  from  Somerset,  the 

"Yes.     I've  got  a  sister   married   out  county  seat,  and  a  good  rolling  country, 

there,  and  her  husband's  rented  me  a  farm  They  say  they  can  see  the  church  spires  in 

right  alongside  o'  his,  and  I'm  going  to  start  Somerset  from  their  front  door  step,  so  that 

two  weeks  from  Monday."  'taint  very  far  off.    My  brother-in-law  says 

^  And  is  your  family  going  with  you  ?  "  he's  got  a  good  pair  of  horses  looked  out  for 

'<  Yes,  my  wife  and  child,  both  of  'em."  me,  and  a  stock  of  seed  in  hand;  and  the 

His  child,  Trescot  afterward  told  me,  was  first  year  he  will  let  me  have  what  tools  I 

only  seventeen  mmiths  old.  want;  and  then  his  father  lives  close  by  so 

'<  Good,"  said  I.    "  I  think  you  are  doing  that  we  can  have  things  kind  of  in  common 

a  wise  thing."  till  we  get  started." 

*<  Yes,"  said  Trescot,  <'  I  think  so  too.       "  Then  it  isn't  as  if  you  were  going  into  a 

And  that's  what  the  Superintendent  said  new  place  ? " 

when  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  leave.    He        <<  Oh,  no ;  and  that  mskkes  it  all  the  easier., 

said  I  should  do  a  good  deal  better  out  there  It's  a  very  different  thing  from  going  out 

than  I  ever  could  here.    He  said  after  I'd  nowhere  to  nothin'." 
been  out  there  on  my  farm  six  months  I'd       And  I  thought  of  another  man,  long,  long 

never  want  to  drive  a  horse-car  again."  ago,  who,  when  he  was  called  to  go  out  int|^ 

'*  A  driver  on  one  of  these  horse-cars,"  I  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  f orttn 
continued,  "isn't  much  more  at  the  very  inheritance,  obeyed,  and  weu^oiflt not  know- 
best  than  a  machine."  ing  whither  he  went. 

" He  isn't, is  he?"  said  Trescot.    " That's       " I  hope  you  have  been  able  to  lay  up  a 

so— true  as  you  live."  little  something  while  you've  been  here,"  I 

"  When  you  get  to  your  farm,"  I  contin-  continued, 
ued,  "  you  will  be  your  own  master  and  in-       "  Yes,  I've  got  ahead  a  little.    I've  been 

dependent ;   and  if  you  are  prospered  you  on  the  road  here  three  years.    I've  worked 

will  be  better  off  in  one  year  there  than  hard,  and  my  wife  she's  worked  hard,  and 

you  would  be  here  in  ten.    I've  no  doubt  I've  got  ready  money  enough,  I  guess,  to  get 

of  it."  what  we  shall  have  to  buy  the  first  year. 

"  That's  the  way  I  look  at  it,"  said  Tres-  'Twouldn't  hardly  pay  a  man  who  hadnt 

cot.     *Tia  a  kind  of  a  machine  life,  driv-  but  a  little  money  to  spend,  to  go  out  there 

ing  in  and  out  on  one  of  these  cars,  so  many  to  look  up  a  place    after   he  got   there, 

hours  in  the  day,  and  every  day  in  the  week.  There's  a  great  deal  in  knowing  just  where 

I've  worked  too  much  Sundays,  I  know  that.**  you  are  going." 

"In  my  opinion,"  I  continued,  " one  way       "  And  how  do  you  go?    Boston  and  Al- 

out  of  the  '  hard  times '  everybody  is  talking  bany  ?  " 

about,  is  to  work  off  some  of  the  m^i  who        "  Yes.     Boston  and  Albany,  New  York 

are  driving  hor8&<»krs  and  doing  such  things  Central,  Lake  Shore,  and  then,  I  believe,  the 

away  to  the  farms  at  the  West"  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.    It  takes 

"Yes,"  said  Trescot;  "that's  it  exactly,  about  three  days  to  get  there.    I  'xpectto 

I've  made  up  my  mind  that  there's  too  many  leave  here  a  Monday  morning  and  get  there 

men  here  at  the  East.    More  of  us  ought  to  a  Wednesday  night" 
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«And  how  soon  shall  you  get  to  work  "Good-hye." 

rspofsi  your  farm  ?  **  And  so  we  shook  hands  and  parted  under 

^  About  the  8th  of  March,  I  'zpect.    My  the  eurly  starlight  of  the  February  night, 

broth^-in-law  writes  that  if  I  come  out  right  By  the  time  these  words  reach  the  reader 

off  now,  I  shall  haye  just  about  enough  time  my  friend  of  the  platform  will  be  far  out 

to  get  settled  down  before  going  to  plowing."  upon  the  prauie,  peering  round  in  curiosity 

^Living's  chei^  out  there/*  Trescot  con-  over  his  new  home,  and  taking  hold  with 

tinned  in  a  hopeftd  tone.    '*My  brother-in-  hopeful  eamestoess  of  the  first  things  of  his 

law  says  that  one  of  these  horses  he's  looked  new  life.    Success  attend  him  1    If  I  ever 

up  for  me  is  a  good,  nice,  clean  horse,  about  get  his  promised  letter,  Sukdat  Aftebkook 

ten  years  old,  perfectly  sound,  and  just  as  shall  hare  the  first  chance  to  print  it. 

pretty  a  horse  to  drive  as  ever  ^ou  see,  and  

he  cost  him  only  fifty  dollars.    The  other 

isn't  quite  so  slick,  but  he's  a  good  fair  work-  And  now  what  are  the  practical  points 

horse,  and  Ae  cost  only  forty  dollars.    Com  emphasized  by  this  conversation  ? 

was  fourteen  cents,  but  now  it's  sixteen,  and  !•    It  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  estab- 

it's  going  up  higher."  lished  by  broad  principles  of  political  econ- 

"Are  you  leaving  anybody  behind?"  omy  and  attested  by  the  present  condition 

'*  Yes,  I've  got  an  old  father  and  mother  of  affairs,  that  certain  classes  of  labor,  espe- 

Down  East.    Father,  he's  seventy-six,  and  cially  at  the  East,  and  pre-eminently  in  the 

mother,  she's  seventy-two.    But  they're  both  cities  and  larger  towns,  are  over-stocked,  and 

in  .good  fair  health;  and  I've  a  brother  down  that  there  is  sore  need  of  transplanting  the 

there  who  looks  after  them.    I  was  down  to  surplus  from  the  rank  of  consumers  into  that 

see  'em  last  spring,  and  then  we  calculate  of  producers. 

after  we've  got  two  crops  in  that  we'll  all  2.    It  is  extremely  probable  that  there  are 

oome  East  and  see  'em  again."  a  great  many  Trescots  in  the  various  trades 

^  Your  health  is  good  and  rugged,  I  sup-  &i^d  lines  of  labor  at  the  East,  who  would  be 

poee  ?    That's  an  important  matter  for  one  very  glad  to  go  to  farming  at  the  West  or  the 

setting  out  on  such  an  undertaking."  South,  if  they  could  find  any  way  of  getting 

^  Well,  no,  I  hain't  always  had  just  per'  across  the  chasm  of  difl^ulty  which  separates 

feet  good  health.    And  that's  one  thing 't  the  two  conditions  of  life. 

makes  me  think  I'll  be  better  off  out  there.  d.    The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  change 

I'm  kind  o'  dyspeptic  here ;  and  it's  a  hard  is  half  removed  when  the  man  can  see  die- 

climate  here  in  Massachusets  ior  anybody."  tinctly  the  place    where  he  is  going.     The 

'*  Well,  when  you  get  settled,  Trescot,  you  knowledge  of  a  specific  State,  town,  farm, 

must  write  me  and  let  me  know  how  you  route,    time,  is    a    great    attraction,   and 

axe  getting  on.    Your  old  comrades  on  the  smooths  the  way  for  the  mind  to  its  final 

road  will  be  glad  to  hear  about  you  if  you  resolution. 

prosper  and  like  it.    I  expect  some  of  them  4.    Some  form  of  coHperatum^  labor  and 

will  be  for  following  you."  privilege  is  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the 

**  Well,  I'll  write.    Yes,  there's  a  number  Eastern  artisan  or  laborer  going  to  a  new 

of  the  men  talking  about  it  already.    Harry  and  distant  life  in  the  far  West.    It  greatly 

Manter  thinks  he  sh'll  come  out  in  the  softens  the  prospect  of  the  first  year, 

spring,  anyway.    But  then  'twould  be  harder  5.    A  little  capital  is  requisite  in  some 

for  any  of  them  to  go  than  it  is  for  me.  form,  acquired  either   by  savings    or  by 

They  wouldn't  know  where  they  was  going,  credit. 

and  it's  kind  o'  hard  to  leave  a  certainty  for  And  so  the  effect  of  my  conversation  with 

an  uncertainty,  especially  when  you've  got  Trescot  has  been,  very  greatly  to  deepen  the 

a  little  fam'ly  on  your  hands."  sense  of  the  importance  and  value  of  some 

^  Well,  good-bye,"  I  said,  as  my  jumping-  wisely  matured  plan  for  providing  men  like 

off  place  came  in  sight,  "  and  God  speed  him  with,  the  advantages  which  his  peculiar 

you."  private  connections   afforded.     There  are 
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many  Trescots,  but  it  is  not  eyery  one  of  a  bbqubl. 

them  who  has  a  married  sister  liTing  out  in       Last  eyening  I  found  myself  again  on  the 

Iowa,  who  is  offered  a  farm  ready  to  his  front  platform  of  a  oar  homeward  bound 

hand  alongside  his  brother4n-law's,  who  has  from  the  city.    Holman  was  driving. 

a  pair  of  horses  and  a  stock  of  seed  all  looked       '<  Have  you  heard  from  Tresoot  since  he 

out  for  him  in  adyance,  who  oees  access  to  reached  Iowa?"  I  asked. 

such  tools  as  he  needs  for  a  year  and  with-       '*0h,  yes,  weVe  had  two  letters  from  him." 

out  purchase,  and  who  has  laid  up  a  little       '<  How  does  he  like  it?" 

money  out  of  his  industrious  toil  with  which        "First  rate.    In  the  yery  first  letter  he 

to  found  his  new  realm.    To  arrange  a  sys-  said  ilie  country  and  the  farm  and  eyery^ 

tern  which  shall  be  free  from  all  taint  of  thing  surpassed  his  highest  expectations. 

raili»ad  aggrandizement  and  land  specula-  In  the  second  he  said  he  and  his  brother-in- 

tioi),1emd  so  shall  inyite  the  confidence  of  law  had  just  finished  putting  in  forty  acres 

those  to  whom  it  offers  aid;  which  may  lend  of  wheats  and  were  going  to  begin  the  next 

a  helping  hand  to  all  the  Trescots  in  the  day  on  a  sixty-acre  lot  of  com.    He  didnt 

land,  is  an  enterprise  worthy  just  now  the  want  no  more  horse-railroading,  he  said." 

attention  of  the  highest  Christian  philan-       "No  doubt,"  rejoined  I,  "there's  many  a 

thropy.    And  if  this  little  recital  of  actual  man  would  like  to  follow  him  if  he  could 

e^cperience    should   meet   the  eye  of  Mr.  haye  his  chances." 

Fianklin  W.  Smith  and  his  coadjutors  in        "  Pd  start  to-morrow  morning,"  said  Hol- 

Boston,  I  hope  it  may  stimulate  their  faith  man,  with  an  emphatic  nod  of  the  head  as 

and  zeal  in  tiie  laudable  work  iliey  haye  un-  he  turned  toward  me.    And  it  was  plain 

dertaken.  that  he  meant  it  Edward  Abbott. 
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Silent  we  sat,  within  a  darkened  ro(Hn ; 
For  in  our  midst,  the  lowering  heart  of  gloom. 
Stood  a  low  bier,  with  blossoms  showered  in  yain 
To  hide  the  ghastly  shape  of  loss  and  pain. 
Still,  still  was  all,  saye  when  one  sobbing  breath 
Paid  stifled  tribute  to  the  conqueror  Death ; 
When  suddenly,  outside  the  open  door, 
An  oriole  began  his  song  to  pour ; 
Sweet,  liquid,  clear,  triumphant  as  the  mom 
That  scatters  all  the  mists  from  meads  forlorn, 
His  warble  thrilled  the  sunshine  and  ilie  air, 
And  made  the  emerald  grasses  show  more  fair ; 
The  budded  elms  swayed  to  that  living  sound, 
And  some  sweet  madness  spread  through  all  around. 
No  more  I  heard  the  moan  and  plaint  of  prayer ; 
No  more  the  hymn's  low  wailing  held  me  there  : 
No  death,  no  grave,  but  heaven's  immortal  Spring 
Did  in  that  silver  cadence  reign  and  ring. 
The  fresh  deep  grass ;  the  buds  on  thickening  trees ; 
The  new-bom  life  and  sweetness  in  Hie  breeze ; 
The  nesting,  nestling  birds,  that  overhead 
Their  little  hammocks  in  ilie  branches  spread ; 
The  tender  fragrance  from  the  bending  boi]^;hs ; 
The  way-side  blossoms  lifting  simny  brows ; 
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The  deep  blue  heaven,  the  gentle  south  wind's  sigh, 

That  like  some  happy,  wandering  child  went  by. 

All  sung  accordant  anthem  in  my  ear : — 

"  The  Lord  is  risen  I  why  do  ye  seek  him  here  ? 

His  world,  his  way,  is  life,  not  death  and  woe. 

Look  up  where  his  departing  footsteps  go  I 

The  grave  is  empty  save  of  slumbering  dust. 

The  Lord  is  risen  :  arise,  oh  faith  and  trust  I 

Swing  wide,  ye  gates  of  never-failing  Spring ; 

Hear  the  swift  footsteps  of  your  coming  king  I 

Behold  He  cometh  1  here  is  life  and  joy ; 

No  winds  shall  scatter  and  no  frosts  destroy. 

Be  glad  for  death,  life's  blind  beguiling  seed ; 

Thy  dead  shall  rise,  for  Christ  is  risen  indeed.' 

So  still,  above  the  weeping  and  the  prayer. 

The  Spring's  diviner  message  stirred  the  air ; 

And  I,  as  we  escaped  anew  from  prison. 

Sung  to  my  soul  smiting,  "  He  has  risen  I  " 

Roi€  Terry  Cooke, 
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'*  It's  »a  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 

Esther  Williams  sat  on  tlie  kitchen  evil-disposed  of  his  parishioners  had  always 
door-step,  one  smnmer  afternoon,  thinking  allowed  that  he  "gave  himself  to  his  work." 
it  all  over.  She  was  tired,  that  was  plain ;  He  was  a  most  unworldly  man.  Strong  in 
her  drooping  attitude,  and  the  haze  over  her  his  own  sphere,  he  was  pitiably  helpless  be- 
blue  eyes  showed  it.  She  had  just  finished  yond  it.  When  his  wife  died  there  was 
the  family  ironing, — ^no  light  labor  with  the  danger  of  his  losing  all  connection  with  out- 
thermometer  eighty-five  in  the  shade.  Three  ward  things ;  but  Esther,  then  fifteen,  had 
hundred  uid  fiity,  at  least,  it  seemed  to  be,  thrown  herself  bravely  into  the  awful  chasm 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  all  well  done  at  last;  of  the  household  and  brou^t  back  her 
and  Esther,  while  her  flushed  cheeks  and  father  to  life  and  comfort.  As  her  four 
bliBtered  hands  returned  to  their  ordinary  young  sisters  grew  up  they  helped  according 
color  under  the  light  breeze,  sat,  resting,  to  ilieir  ability;  but  nothing  could  take 
and  **  thinking  it  over."  from  Esther  the  memory  of  those  first  years 

Her  eyes  with  an  expression  of  inward  of  struggle.    She  had  come  to  look  upon  her 

trouble  regarded  the  distant  form  of  the  father  as  her  baby — an  inspired  and  lofty 

Bev.  Jeremiah  Williams,  who,  arrayed  in  a  baby,  yet  with  all  the  helpless  dependence 

rusty  alpaca  coat  and  old  straw  hat,  was  en-  that  binds  her  child  to  a  woman's  heart  as 

gaged,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  in  "  bush-  with  chains  of  adamant, 

ing "  his   peas.     A   tall,    stooping   figure  It  should  not  be  supposed  that  the  femi- 

meandering  about  the   garden  in  a   way  nine  population  of  Brayton  were  remiss  in 

that  betokened  both  weakness  of  body  and  their  efforts  to  fill  the  vacant  situation  of 

absence  of  mind;  indeed  at  this  moment  '  minister's  wife;  but  his  daughters,  warned 

Mr.  Williams  was  very  likely  saying  to  him-  by  some  precocious  instinct,  ranged  them- 

self :    <<  Thirdly,  my  brethren,  predestina-  selves  round  their  unconscious  father  like 

tion,  whereby  we  mean  the  decrees  of  God  or  the  foster-brothers  in   the  Fair    Maid  of 

the  eternal  counsel  of  His  will;"  for  the  most  Perth;  and  woe  betide  the  spinster  who 
2 
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penetrated  that  living  wall  I   The  good  man's  believe  what  he  says.    Theyll  be  tired  of 

own  thoughts  meantime  were  either  wrest-  going  to  Heaven,  some  day,  and  will  want 

ling  with  some  dark  and  mysterious  doc-  to  take  the  other  place,  by  way  of  a  change ; 

trine,  to  "  make  it  light  in  the  Lord,"  or  and  then  set  to  work  to  develop  themselves 

dwelling  on  those  heavenly  heights,  where  out  of  it." 

he  himibly  hoped,  as  he  would  say,  through  "  Oh,  dear  I "  sighed  Esther,  "  do  you  sup- 
grace  shown    to  the  chief  of  sinners,  to  pose  it  was  last  Sunday's  sermon  ? " 
meet,  one  day,  his  lost  Joanna.    So  the  '*0h,  no;  but  it  helped  on;  they  say  it 
best-meant  efforts  of  his  devoted  parishioners  was  Calvinistic  and  doctrinal ;  but  the  real 
fell  to  the  groimd.  trouble  is,  that  they  want  a  younger  man, 

He  was  a  very  able  preacher  of  the  old  and  a  live  man ;  that  means  a  nxan  who 

school,  and  he  lived  on  a  salary  barely  suffi-  hangs  to  the  platform  by  one  foot,  while  he 

cient  to  keep  his  family  in  existence ;  they  stamps  the  other  and  throws  both  arms  in 

kept  no  servant,  did  everything  for  them-  the  air,  leaning  over  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 

selves,  and  lived  very  plainly ;  but  there  degrees,  and  shouting  himself  hoarse ;  and 

was  a  cloud  of  something  worse  on  the  then  rushes  to  the  other  end  and  suddenly 

horizon.    Mr.  Williams's  health  had  declined  becomes  as  meek  as  a  lamb  and  remarks, 

and  there  were  rumors  of  dissatisfaction  in  "  My  friends,  let  us  love  each  other  and 

his  church ;  and  that  was  one  among  other  develop  our  humanity  I " 

tilings  which  gave  the  sadness  to  Esther's  "  Oh,  Jennie  I " 

blue  eyes.  "  It's  true ;  Mr.  Howe  did  all  that,  and 

Her  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the  they  call  him  a  live  man." 

click  of  the  gate-latch,  and  her  three  sisters  **  Poor  papa  1 "  sighed  Esther  again,  "  it 

trooped  in  from  the  school,  where  Joanna  is  hard  on  him." 

was  a  teacher,  and  the  twins,  Mary  and  "Yes,"  said  Jennie,  with  a  slight  side- 
Martha,  scholars;  while  little  lame  Susy,  ways  nod  of  her  head,  ''but  it  will  be  harder 
seeing  the  parliament  assemble,  from  hclt  for  them  some  day,  you  mark  my  words, 
perch  at  the  window,  came,  limping,  to  join  If  he  doesn't  look  at  them  from  his  throne 
them.  of  glory  across  a  great  gulf,  I'm  mistaken. 

"  Had  a  hard  time  to-day,  Jennie?  '*  in-  He  is  just  as  good  as  an  angel.  He  has  bap- 
quired  Esther  of  her  junior  partner,  as  that  tized  them  and  married  them  and  buried 
young  lady  threw  herself  down  and  tossed  them,  and  brought  them  into  the  church 
off  her  hat,  with  a  disturbed  and  sour  aspect  and  shown  them  how  to  serve  the  Lord  all 

"  No  worse  than  usual,"  was  the  reply,  these  years.    Why,  good  gracious  I "  cried 

"I  hate  children;  especially  in  such  hot  the  young  lady,  "even  if  he  were  stupid, 

weather.    But,  Esther,  Sarah  Brown  walked  what  words  could  make  a  sermon  equal  to 

s  down  with  me  this  morning,  and  made  me  that  preached  by  such  a  holy  life  ?    And 

so  furious,  that  I  have  been  just  boiling,  now  because  he  quotes  the  Bible  in  his  ser- 

ever  since.    *•  While  I  was  musing,  the  fire  mons  oftener  than  Shakspeare  or  Emerson 

burned,'  as  David  says.    Oh,  I  know  he  they  desert  him  in  his  old  age.    They  are 

had  his  trials ;  he  does  speak  so  to  the  point  tired  of  the  strait  gate  and  the  narrow  way. 

at  times.    But  just  listen.    You  know  that  They  want  to  be  saved  by  anecdotes  and  a 

man  who  preached  at  the  other  church,  last  r^sumd  of  the  daily  papers,  with  bits  from 

summer.    Well,  they  are  talking  of  him  for  the  classics  thrown  in  so  that  they  may  feel 

Papa's  place."  themselves  familiar  with  Homer  and  Plato 

"  Why  Jennie  1 "  cried  Esther;  "  Papa  said  They  want  *  freedom  of  thought,'  and  above 

.he  wasn't  orthodox."  all  "  to  be  developed.' " 

"  Can't  help  it,"  replied  Jennie ;  "  prob-  "  It  is  well  papa  doesn't  hear  you,"  said 

ably  they  like   him  all  the  better ;  they  Esther,  while  the  twins  laughed, 

must  have  novelty,  you  know ;  and  maybe  "  Mr.  Howe  doesn't  believe  in  the  mira- 

it's  a  pleasant  excitement  to  hear  a  minister  des,"  continued  Jennie ;  "  and  he  said  in 

blaspheming  in  the  pulpit  and  to  try  and  the  Bible  class  that  there  never  was  any 
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such  pian  as  Solomon ;  he  was  a  myth  and  expression  in  her  sister's  eyes,  blushed  vio- 

meant  the  sun,  and  his  palace  was  the  sky ;  lently  and  stopped. 

and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  represented  the  "  You  mean  on  account  of  John  Bussell?" 
dawn  coming  into  the  sky.  Sarah  Brown  said  the  experienced  Jenny. 
t<>ld  me  so;  she  thought  it  was  beautiful.  '^  That  is  not  fair,"  returned  Esther,  blush- 
Also  he  taught  them  that  David's  fight  with  ing  still  more,  if  that  were  possible ;  '*  you 
Goliath  was  allegorical  and  represented  the  know  he  has  never  asked  me.  There  are 
Tictory  of  mind  over  matter;  and  he  said  reasons  enough  without  that.  How  can  I 
that  explained  some  of  the  psalms ;  the  ene-  lie  so  ?  How  can  I  pretend  I  love  that  man 
mies  David  ctirsed  were  only  material  forces  and  keep  up  the  deceit  always  f  My  whole 
that  he  was  bound  to  get  the  better  of.  I  life  will  be  a  lie.  I  shall  end  by  hating  him, 
told  Sarah  Brown  that  if  I  had  been  there  Jennie ;  it  will  kill  me." 
I  would  have  thrown  my  hymn  book  at  his  "  Essie,  dear,"  said  the  other  very  gently 
head.  '  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary '  would  be  and  soothingly,  <<  you  make  mountains  of 
a  good  stout  missile."  mole-hills.     You  will  not  have  to  pretend 

"  What  did  she  say  ? "  asked  the  twins.  you  are  in  love  wiUi  Mr.  Burton ;  men  of 

"O,  she  said  I  was  very  narrow,  but  it  his  age  do  not  expect  it.     You  will  only 

wasn't  surprising.    After  all,  why  should  I  have  to  show  kindness  and  regard,  and  you 

trouble  myself  about  these  people  ?    They  know  it  is  easy  for  you  to  be  kind  to  peopl^." 

will  only  illustrate  their  own  principle  of  "To   ordinary  people,  yes,"    murmured 

*  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  *  and  we  never  poor  Esther. 

could  get  along  with  such  fools  in  heaven.  "  Well  then,  there  will  be  no  lie  about  it. 

My  temper  wouldn't  stand  it — ^not  if  I  had  You  will  take  him  at  first  for  papa's  sake 

twenty  pairs  of  wings.    Let  us  talk  about  and  his  own ;  he  is  generous  and  kind ;  as 

something  else.    Esther,  I  met  Mr.  Burton  the  years  go  on  and  you  live  side  by  side, 

and  he  asked  me  if  you  would  be  at  home  constantly  doing  your  best  for  each  other,  a 

this  evening ;  "  and  therewith  Jennie  fixed  strong  friendship — an  attachment,  even — 

her  two  large  eyes  solemnly  on  her  sister,  will  spring  up  and  make  you  happy.    I  have 

who  shrank  from  their  gaze,  as  it  seemed,  heard  it  said,"  remarked  Jennie  with  an  air 

and  began  picking  blades  of  grass  and  wind-  of  authority,  as  if  she  had  been  studying  the 

ing  them  around  her  fingers.  subject  during  a  temporary  seclusion  in  the 

"Why  does  he  come  here  so  much?"  Ark  and  ever  since, — "that  at  the  end  of  a 

said  Martha;  "I  hope  Esther  does  not  think  number  of  years  there  is  no  appreciable  dif- 

of  marrying  that  fat  old  thing."  ference  between   a  marriage  de  convenance 

"I  hope  not,  indeed,"  echoed  Mary.  "Why,  and  a  love-match.     Besides  all  this,  Mr. 

he  is  the  Laird  of  Cockpen  to  the  very  life."  Burton  can  give  you  the  means  of  gratify- 

"  Matty  and  Molly,"  said  Jennie,  turning  ing  your  tastes,  though  he  may  not  be  able 

upon  the  hapless  twins  with  lofty  indigna-  to  sympathize  with  them.    O,  think  of  it, 

tion,  "  I  do  wish  you  would  keep  your  val-  Essie  1    Music,  pictures,  books,  travel,  soci- 

nable  opinions  to  yourselves  until  some  one  ety  I    No  more  ironing  or  getting  of  dinners 

asks  for  them.    And  I  should  think  after  in  a  hot  kitchen — ^your  beauty  all  wasted  on 

Esther  and  I  have  been  hard  at  work  all  pots  and  kettles !    Oh  1  my  dear,  how  I  long 

day  that  you  might  at  least  pick  a  few  rasp-  to  see  you  shining  as  yon  ought  to  shine." 

berries  for  tea,  and  take  Susy  with  you,  who  "  You  are  a  dear   unselfish  girl,"-*  said 

hasn't    so  much  as  had  her  head   out  of  Essie  warmly ;  "  but  these  things  in  them- 

the  door  since  morning.    Come,  girls,  go ; "  selves   couldn't   make   one  happy  Jennie, 

and  the  twins  obeyed,  awed  though  reluo-  Especially  when  I  have  to  leave  papa  and — 

tant.  you  all  behind  to  reach  them." 

"  Jennie,"  said  Esther  with  some  hesita-  "And  there  comes  in  the  strong  point  of 

tion  when  they  were  alone,  "  I  know  what  the  argument,"  returned  Jennie ;  "  there  is 

you  mean ;  but  you  cannot  guess  how  hard  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  driven  away  from 

it  is — "  here^he  looked  up  and,  catching  the  here  soon.    Papa  does  not  know  it  yet,  but 
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there  was  an  informal  meetmg  held  last  and  her  smile  of  greeting,  if  sweet  as  nsualy 

week  and  it  was  almost  decided  that  he  was  evidently  constrained.    Annoyed   be- 

should  be  asked  to  resign.    Three-fourths  yond  measure^  the  yoong  man  felt  tempted 

of  the  church  are  in  favor  of  it.    And  worse  to  turn  round,  and  let  his  one  bow  serve 

than  all,  his  health ;  and  poor  little  Susy —  both  for  salutation  aud  farewell ;  but  Jennie 

and  the  girls  too  young  to  help  much."  advanced  from  the  farther  end  of  the  piazza 

^*  I  wish  I  were  a  man,"   said  Esther  and  plunged  into  a  stream  of  voluble  talk, 

angrily.    <<  I  am  not  clever  like  you,  Jennie,  from  which   he   found   it   impossible   to 

and  I  have  had  no  time  for  education ;  but  escape.    The  twins  also,  who  cherished  a 

I  am  patient  and  very  willing  to  work.    It  school  girl's  admiration  for  the   doctor's 

is  very  hard  that  such  an  one  should  be  dark  eyes  and  broad  shoulders,  appeared 

forced  to  go  into  a  dungeon  for  life,  because  delighted  with   the   opportunity   afforded 

she  is  a  woman."                                     •  them  by  Esther's  retirement ;  and  Russell 

*'  Oh,  if  we  had  all  been  boys  it  would  yielded  to  fate,  and  threw  himself  back  in 

have  been  far  better,"   said  Jennie  in  a  a  straw  chair  with  a  despairing  slbandon 

spirit  of  mild  indulgence  towards  the  mis-  that  seriously  endangered  his  equilibrium, 

takes  of  Providence ;  <^  four  of  us  could  have  and  made  the  old  piece  of  furniture  creak 

taken  care  of  papa  and  Susy,  even  if  we  had  dolefully.     The   gu*lish   talk,    the   girlish 

worked  on  a  farm ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  laughter,  flowed  on  and  on,  past  him,  like  a 

past  praying  for.     To  think  of  it,"   she  babbling  brook.    He  threw  in  a  rejoinder 

added  in  a  sudden  gust  of  wrath,  "  with  my  at  hap-hazard  when  it  seemed  to  be  expected 

talents  to  be  cooped  up  teaching  children  at  of  .him,  and  laughed  occasionally  when  the 

five  dollars  a  week,  whereas  if  my  name  was  others  laughed ;  but  his  mind  was  working 

Joseph  I  should  be  working  my  way  through  furiously,  on  quite  another  subject.    "  How 

college.    How  happy  men  are  1  they  don't  long  had  this  sort  of  thing  been  going  on  ? 

have  a  sphere.    By  the  way,  Esther,  a  rich  Was  there  anything  in  it  ?    Was  he  really 

woman  can  do  quantities  of  good."  in  danger  of  losing  his  beautiful  Esther?" 

^  Yes,  if  she  is  good  and  true  herself."  for  so  he  called  her  with  a  man's  happy 

"Essie,  Mr.  Burton  says  you  have  the  vanity,  though  he  had  not  yet  asked  her  if 

most  beautiful  face  he  ever  saw.    He  thinks  she  would  be  his  Esther.    "  Was  she  a  girl 

you  like  Raphael's  Madonnas.    You  have  to  marry  for  money?  loving  him,  as  she  did, 

only  to  put  out  your  hand — ^he  is  worth  a  and  knowing  that  he  loved  her  as  she  knew, 

million  and  a  half.     He  is  generous  and  for  had  he  not  said  it  to  her  in  eveiy  way 

kind  and  has  a  great  respect  for  papa,  as  but  in  words?" 

you  know.     Be  thankful  for  the  gift  of  <'  Yes,  Miss  Mary,  you  are  quite  right,  I 

beauty,  and  the  power  it  brings  you  of  help-  agree  with  you  there..    (O  Esther,  my  dajv 

ing  those  you  love  in  their  time  of  need.    I  ling,  how  can  you  break  my  heart  so  ?    I 

am  poorer  thalh  you ;  I  can  only  take  care  think  she  might  leave  that  old  fool  five 

of  myself."  minutes  and  speak  to  a  fellow  before  he 

'<  Yes,"  said  Esther,  slowly,  with  colorless  goes  mad.)    What  did  you  say,  Miss  Joanna? 

lips;  "I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Jennie;  I  I  did  not  quite — "  and  here  the  poor  young 

will  try  not  to  be  selfish.    I  will  do  my  best  man  became  conscious  of  the  awful  frown 

for  everybody.    It  is  time  to  see  about  tea  that  pervaded  Miss  Joanna's  brow  whenever 

now.  »  Papa  is  coming  in ; "  and  the  parlia-  she  was  addressed  by  her  own  name,  pure 

ment  adjourned.  and  simple ;  and  he  inmiediately  fell  into  a 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  young  Dr.  slough  of  blunders,  where  he  wallowed  hope- 

Bussell  came  up  the  piazza  steps  that  even-  lessly,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  girls.    And 

ing,  he  beheld  to  his  great  consternation  meantime,  his  EsUier's  fair  face  was  before 

the  lady  of  his  yet  untold  dreams  seated  in  him,  spiritualized  by  the   soft  light — ^the 

a  comer  apart,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  pretty  figure  in  its  light  summer  dress,  ia 

a  confidential  conversation  with  the  million-  its  simple  and  gracious  attitude;  and   the 

aire.    Esther  did  not  rise  to  welcome  him,  gleaming  moonlight  seemed  to  fold  her  as 
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in  a  veil,  and  to  separate  her  from  him,  as  she  abstracted  half  the  <*best  tea,"  quickly 

much  as  if  she  were  a  glorified  angeL    She  made  a  package  of  loaf  sygar,  took  a  lemon 

spoke  little,  but  she  smiled  often  and  sweetly;  tiiat  she  spied  on  the  shelf,  and  was  back 

she  seemed  to  listen  with  interest,  and  her  she  hoped  "before  anything  had  happened." 

eyes    never  once  wandered   to  the   place  As  Russell  went  out  into  the  soft  darkness, 

where  Russell  sat.  he  looked  back  and  caught  Esther's  eyes 

Her  companion  was  blessed  with  a  full  with  something  of  a  wistful  glance  in  th^n, 

and  rolling  voice,  as  befitted  a  man  who  patching  his  retreating  form;  and  he  walked 

owned  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  and  on  silently  by  his  companion's  side,  pei^ 

oared  not  who  knew  it.    His  words  were  plexed  and  glum. 

not  to  be  thrown  away  as  might  happen  to  "  You  don't  hear  a  word  I  say;'*  said  she/ 

Hiose  of  less  weight  on  "  change ; "  he  had  after  a  while  looking  archly  in  his  face.           '  > 

bought  a  right  to  the  consideration  of  the  "  No,"  replied  he ;  "  I  am  very  rude.    Shall 

world.    Mr.  Burton  was  a  plump,  short  man,  I  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  of? 

about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  features  only  How  well  your  sister  and  that  stupid  little 

redeemed   from   insignificance,   and   even  man  would  illustrate  Beauty  and  the  Beast, 

vulgarity,  by  the  expression  which   they  I  suppose  she  does  not  find  him  uninterest- 

wore  of  pleasantness  and  kindness.    His  ing,  however,  as  she  would  not  leave  him 

short  whiskers  were  of  a  sandy  hue,  and  he  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  a  friend,  whom  at 

was  too  evidently  growing  bald.    Some  of  least  she  has  known  longer." 

his  rather  labored  sentences  came  to  the  "No,"  said  Jennie    coldly,  "I    suppose 

ears  of  the  other  group,  but  strain  his  at-  not    I  don't  think  many  people  consider 

tention  as  he  might,  Russell  could  not  catch  him  stupid.    He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 

a  word  of  Esther's  low  replies.  world." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Burton ;  "  yes,  when  "A  fine  advantage,  truly,"  said  Russell, 

finished  it  wiU  be  a  handsome  house ;  as  growing  angry  at  once.    "A  man  may  come 

good,  though  I  say  it,  as  many  of  those  be-  out  of  a  pork-packing  establishment,  or  a 

longing  to  to  the  upper  class  in  England.  Uveiy-stable,  and  ramble  over  half  the  sur- 

TVlien  I  was  abroad,  I  visited  several  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  no  more  of  an  idea 

mansions  of  the  nobility,  and  I  always  in-  in  his  head  than  has  the  engine  which  drags 

tended  when  I  built  to  get  up  something  of  him  ;  he  may  yawn  over  pictures,  go  to 

that  style.    But  what  good,  after  all,  will  it  sleep  in  cathedrals,  and  stare  at  the  Sphynx 

do  a  lonely  old  fellow  like  me.  Miss  Esther?  of  the  desert  with  eyes  as  vacant  and  gog- 

What  is  a  fine  house  without  some  one  to  gle  as  her  own ;  then  he  shaU  come  home 

share  it  with  you  ?  "  and  be  held  to  have  traveled  I " 

"  Good  heavens  1 "  thought  Jennie,  "  is  he  "  That  may  be  true,"  said  Jennie  laugh- 
going  to  do  it  now  and  heref  What  shall  I  ing;  "but  for  all  that,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
do?"  For  one  instant  she  clenched  her  talk  with  a  person  so  thoroughly  sweet- 
hands  and  set  her  teeth  in  agony  of  mind ;  tempered  as  Mr.  Burton.  He  is  never  sar- 
then,  with  an  innocent,  child-like  smile —  castic,  never  speaks  evil  of  others  behind 
"O,  Dr.  Russell,"  said  she,  "I  have  forgot-  their  backs;  indeed  he  is  a  most  excellent 
ten  some  things  papa  told  me  to  take  to  old  man." 

Mrs.  Larabee  who  is  sick,  you  know,  and  9o  "  Excellent  1 "  fumed  the  doctor ;  "  I  dare 

destitute !    It  is  so  late  now,  will  you  walk  say  he  is,  according   to   his  measure.    I 

up  there  with  me?"  should    think   most   men    could    compass 

There  was  no  evading  this  invitation,  and  enough  goodness  to  fill  out  such  a  capacity 

Jennie  walked  meekly  but  with  glittering  as  his ;  it  would  lie  in  a  nutshell  easily.    I 

eyes  into  the  house  for  her  "  things."    It  is  have  no  doubt   the   June-bug   is  a   most 

sad  to  be  obliged  to  relate  that  the  commis-  honest  and  worthy  creature,  but  it  mistakes 

sion  having  just   been  invented,  nothing  its  destiny  when  it  fixes  its  affections  <m  a 

was  prepared  for  the  aged  sufferer;  but  with  shining  Ught,  as  it  generally  discovers  to 

a  groan  in  her  heart  at  such  wastefulness,  its  cost." 
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"  How  unjust  you  are  1 "  said  Jeimi^  be-  hope  there  may  yet  he  left  one  girl  who  can 
ginning  to  get  i^gry  in  her  turn.  "  How  be  hp.ppy  in  the  sweet  old  way,  without 
ean  any  fair-minded  person  deny  that  a  man  millions  of  money.  Does  your  sister 
has  one  single  good  quality,  because  he  hap-  think  as  you  do  cm  these  subjects  ?  **  he  con- 
pens  to  possess  a  little  money  ?  For  my  tinned,  in  a  manner  which  he  flattered  him- 
part  I  don't  think  a  man  is  any  more  pei>  self  was  eminently  easy  and  indifferent, 
feet  because  he  is  poor.  I  don't  believe  in  The  young  schemer  felt  that  her  moment 
the  '  yirtuous  poor ;'  it  is  an  old-fashioned  was  come,  and  trembled.  She  was  really 
humbug.  If  a  man  is  poor,  it  is  because  he  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow ;  she  thrilled  with 
is  wanting  in  talent,  indusUy,  or  strength ;  indignation  at  Fate — as  she  chose  to  call  it ; 
it  shows  that  he  cannot  cope  with  the  that  this  good  man,  as  she  knew  him  to  be, 
world,  and  will  never  be  good  for  anything.  — ^whom,  moreover,  her  sister  loved  with 
Money  is  absolutely  necessary  now,  and  her  whole  heart — should  not  have  the  need- 
most  people  can  get  it  if  they  try ;  there-  f ul  money  to  marry  Essie,  and  help  their 
fore,  it  seems  to  me  very  foolish  to  be  father ;  but  Jennie  never  flinched  from  her 
prejudiced  against  people,  on  account  of  high  reserve;  she  would  make  the  pain 
their  wealth."  brief ;  that  was  all  she  could  do. 

**  How  hard  you  girls  are  getting,"  said  ^  Essie  has  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Burton," 

Russell,  stopping  short    to   look    at   her.  said  she  gently;  <'and  I  know  that  he  is 

"  What  would  your  mothers  in  their   un-  very  fond  of  her.    I  will  tell  you,  as  one  of 

sophisticated  youth  have  thought  of  the  oiur  best  friends,  that  I  think  there  will  soon 

language  so  familiar  to  your  Ups?    Is  every-  be  an  engagement  announced." 

thing  sweet  and  tender  in  womanhood  go-  *'  What  I "  exclaimed  Russell,  and  uncon- 

ing  to  shrivel  up  and  perish  ?    This  accursed  sciously  standing  still,  in  his  utter  surprise, 

love  of  money  is  the  strongest  principle  in  looking  down  at  her  with  such  a  stem  face, 

all  your  hearts.     It  is   shameful.     What  that  even  Jennie  almost  quailed.    Seeing 

can  the  next  generation  of  men  be,  growing  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  and  also  that 

up  under  such  influences  ?    It  is  enough  to  she  was  sorry  for  him,  he  spoke  no  more  till 

make  one  despair  of  the  future  of  oiur  coim-  he  bade  her  good-night  at  her  own  gate, 

try.    To  think  that  the  fairest,  purest  thing.  What  he  said  to  himself  at  home  was 

almost,  in  the  world — a    young   maiden,  never  known  but  to  himself.    John  Russell 

should  be  transformed    ihto  a   grasping,  was  a  brave  man,  and  one  that  could  endure 

calculating,     speculating,    cool,     business  both  pain  and  wrong,  holding  his  peace, 

hand — "  when  it  was  needful. 

'<  Perhaps  you  had  better  stop  a  while,  **  Is  it  settled,  Essie  ?  "  said  Jennie  as  she 

and  rest,"  interrupted  Jennie,  "since  you  came  up  to  where  her  sister  sat  on  the 

have  got  to  calling  names,  and  swearing.    I  steps,  leaning  her    head    on    he^    hands, 

beg  your  pardon,  you  did  swear.    Please  let  "  Has  he  spoken  out?  " 

me  say,  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  you  gentle-  *'Why,  of  course  not,"  returned  the  other 

men.    You  won't  allow  us  any  outside  life  half  peevishly ;  "  such  things  aren't  done 

of  our  own,  and  we  have  to  make  use  of  an-  all  at  once ;  you  expect  too  much,  Jennie, 

other  to  get  what  we  want.    One  is  ambi-  Tell  me,  what  did  Dr.  Russell  say?"  she 

tious ;  one  has  aesthetic  tastes ;  one  wants  a  continued    eagerly ;  "  you    were   gone   so 

home  and  daily  bread ;  we  do  the  best  we  long." 

can  for  ourselves.    It  is  true,  however,  that  "  O,  not  much,"  replied  Jennie ;  "  he  was 

women  admire  success."  very  cross,  and  I  am  right  glad  to  be  rid  of 

"Do  they?"  said  the   doctor,"  and  aU  him." 
women  ?  Well,  I  have  not  succeeded  yet,  "  He  might  have  come  back,  at  least,  to 
and  from  your  point  of  view  never  may.    I  say  good-night,"   said  Esther;    "poor  f el- 
am  a  very  poor  man ;  I  am  not  able  yet  to  low  1 " 

askagirl  tomany  me.    But  I  expect,  some  The  days  went  by ;  Mr.  Burton  called  very 

day,  to  arrive  at  what  I  call  success,  and  I  often ;  John  Russell  never.    Esther  won- 
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dered  a  liiUe,  but  supposed  he  had  divined  he  continued,  seeing  that  she  was  crying 

the  state  of  things.    With  womanly  tact  quietly,  **formy  seryice  was  unto  the  Mas- 

she  held  her  suitor  back  from  declaring  ter,  not  unto  men ;  and  from  Him  shall 
himaelf,  and  struggled  for  a  longer  reprieve .  come  the  reward,  not  of  my  works,  but  of 

witii  all  l^e  energy  of  a  condemned  crim-  His  grace." 

InaL     Jennie  dared  not  hurry  l^r;    the  "Dear  papa,"  said  Esther,  shaking  aft 

sweetness  of  her  temper  gave  way  under  the  her  tears,  *'  that  ought  to  comfort  you;  the 

terrible  strain,  for  it  was  not  her  own  hap-  ingratitude  and  meanness  of  human  beings, 

piness  alone,  but  Russell's  also  that  she  was  cannot  alter  the  worth  of  your  service  there.** 

destroying.    The  weather  was  hot  and  sul-  *'  If  it  has  indeed  been  worthy  and  accept- 

try,  and  to  that  was  attributed  her  growing  able  service,  Esther,"  returned  her  father  ; 

paleness  and  nervousness ;  not  even  Jennie  "  that  is,  work  done  through  me  as  an  in- 

knew  how  Hie  weary  days  and   sleepless  strument,  by  the  High  and  Holy  One,  it  will 

nights  sapped  her  strength ;  for  she  was  surely  stand  accepted ;  but  a  great  doubt  is 

one  of  those  women  whose  impulse  it  is  in  my  mind.    Have  I  been  unfaithful  to  my 

to  conceal  their  spiritual  life  from  the  eyes  high  calling,  that  these  my  children  have  so 

of    all,  except  as    it  belongs   to,  or   can  wandered  away  from  the  truth?    Have  I 

serve    others.      Sympathetic,    affectionate  neglected  to  feed  them  with  bread,  that  they 

and  tender  in  a  remarkable  degree,  her  own  now  desire  a  stone?    What  if  the  Master 

pleasure  and  pain  were  for  herself  only,  should  afek  of  me,  **  With  tchom  hast  thou  left 

So  no  one  realized  or  even  imagined  the  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness?" 

pain  she  was  suffering  day  after  day.  ''  They  are  not  all  of  these  new  opinions," 

At  last  events  forced  Esther  to  a  decision,  said  Esther,  broken-hearted,  but  resolute  to 

which  she  would  perhaps  never  have  arrived  console.    '*  The  best  of  tkem  cling  to  you 

at  if  left  to  herself.    After  a  long  visit  still.    Look,  papa,  at  the  life  and  death  of 

from  one  of  the  deacons,  Mr.  Williams  re-  those  who  have  gone  to  Heaven  from  you^ 

mained  shut  up  in  his  study,  and  sent  them  teaching,  if  you  doubt  yourself.    Oh  1  when 

word  not  to  wait  dinner  for  him ;  then  they  their  children  remember  them,  how  can  they 

knew  the  Mow  had  fallen.    Esther  lingered  be  so  ungrateful  I " 

about  the  study  door,  listening  to  her  **  Let  us  not  judge  the  brethren,  my  child," 
father's  footsteps  as  he  slowly  walked  up  said  the  minister;  "andif  the  work  here  can 
and  down  the  room,  and  to  the  faint  fre-  be  done  better  by  another  than  by  me,  so 
quent  cough  that  seemed  to  go  through  her  be  it;  let  the  Lord's  work  prosper.  We 
own  heart  whenever  she  heard  it,  till  she  must  go  away  soon,  Esther;  and  to  speak 
could  endure  it  no  longer ;  she  begged  to  be  the  truth,  I  am  troubled  about  that  also.  I 
let  in,  and  would  not  be  denied.  She  found  am  growing  old,  my  dear ;  and  if  my  own 
her  father  as  she  had  feared,  quite  overcome  people  who  are  accustomed  to  all  my  fail- 
by  this  most  unexpected  and  cruel  trial,  ings,  and  have  had  the  best  of  my  strength, 
The  want  of  affection  shown  by  people  in  can  listen  to  me  no  longer,  how  can  I  expect 
whose  service  he  had  spent  twenty-five  of  that  strangers  will  do  it?  It  is  too  late  now 
the  best  years. of  his  life,  had  cut  him  to  the  for  me  to  change  my  profession.  Yet  we 
heart ;  and  he  had  an  idea  that  he  was  must  live.  For  myself,  it  would  disturb  me 
somehow  blamable  for  what  he  felt  to  be  but  little ;  the  time  will  not  be  long ;  but  for 
wrong  in  them.  my  daughters,  it  distresses  and  perplexes 

**  Surely,  I  have  labored  in  vain  and  spent  me,  more  perhaps,  than  it  ought.    We  must 

my  strength  for  naught,"  said  he,  with  an  have  faith." 

unsteady  voice;  '^yet  have  I  watched  for  ^It  will  kill  him,  I  am  afraid,"  said 
their  sonls,  night  and  day,  as  one  who  must  Esther,  when  she  left  the  study  to  tell  her  sis- 
give  an  account;  and  I  have  loved  them  and  ters  the  news  they  were  expecting.  **  What 
their  children,  even  as  my  own^  What  have  shall  we  do  1 " 

I  done,  that  this  should  come  to  me?     But  "We  must  not  depend  upon  papa  any 

let  not  this  trouble  shake  your  faith,  Esther,"  longer,  that  is  certidn,"  said  Jennie  firmly, 


\  > 
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''and  I  mast  give  up  my  place  in  the  school,  would  call  up  her  dead  hot>es  ''  in  fonn  as 
I  think.  I  could  not  stay  behind  when  the  when  they  lived,''  and  break  her  heart  with 
rest  of  you  go.  Where  shall  we  go  I  won-  contrast  between  the  future  as  it  lay  bef oro 
der,  Esther?'  but  her  sister  coidd  not  reply  her  now  and  the  future  'as  it  should 'have 
for  tears.  After  this  Esther  hesitated  no  been.  She  walked  a  long  way,  until  through 
longer.  Mr.  Burton  made  his  offer,  and  was  physical  weariness  the  pain  at  her  heart  be- 
accepted.  It  was  understood  that  the  mar-  came  dulled ;  then  she  sat  down  under  a 
riage  should  take  place  very  soon,  in  order  great  tree  by  the  roadside  and  gazed  list- 
that  the  parsonage  might  be  vacated  for  Mr.  lessly  back  at  the  white  village,  seeming 
Williams's  successor.  asleep  amid  the  sheltering  green  boughs  and 

People  said  that  Dr.  Russell  was  growing  the  broad  river  sweeping  past  tranquilly, 

old  and  grave,  too  fast.    He  worked  very  "It  looks  sweet  and  peaceful,"  thought 

hard,  driving  about  all  day,  and  sitting  up  the  girl,  "  and  yet  what  a  hard,  cruel  thing 

at  night  to  study ;  and  a  deep  wrinkle  was  is  life  I    It  is  like  a  mighty  machine,  without 

coming  between  his  eyes.    As  everything  is  guide  or  ruler,  driving  blindly  on,  wounding 

known  in  a  village,  there  were  many  specu-  and  crushing,  no  one  caring.     Oh  1  I  am 

lations  and  surmises,  but  the  respect  Dr.  growing  wicked.    I  knew  I  should.    'There 

Russell  inspired  did  not  permit  people  to  is  a  lie  in  my  right  hand,'  as  the  Bible  says, 

make  any  remarks  where  he  would  hear  of  but  what  else  could  I  do  ?    There  was  no 

them.     So  he  pursued  his  darkened  way  other  way  possible  to  me ;  papa  is  sick  and 

« unmolested.  I  could  take  care  of  him  only  so.    Oh,  if  I 

One  bright,  hot  afternoon  Esther  came  out  might  have  married  John  Russell  and  lived 

on  the  piazza,  where  Susy  was  busy  making  in  the  smallest  house  down  there,  and  worked 

a  dress  for  her  doll  with  patient  little  fin-  hard  to  help  him  and  been  happy  I    I  tnU 

gers.  think  of  it  now,  for  the  time  is  coming  fast 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Essie  ?  "  said  the  when  I  can  never  think  of  him  again ; "  and 

child,  looking  up,  "  and  why  are  your  eyes  she  threw  off  her  hat  and  leaned  her  aching 

so  red  ?  '•'  head  on  her  two  hands,  looking  like  a  beau- 

"  I  am  going  for  a  little  walk,"  replied  tif ul  picture  of  Despair,  as  she  sat  alone 

Esther ;  "  yDu  won't  mind,  dear  ?   The  girls  under  the  great  green  tree, 

will  be  home  soon."  It  was  a  burning,  glaring  day,  and  just 

"  Oh,  no,  said  Susy ; "  "  but  what  shall  I  do  now  was  strangely  silent ;  not  a  bird  chirped, 

if  Mr.  Burton  comes?"  not  an  insect  hiunmed.    The  sky  was  not 

"  Talk  to  him,"  said  Esther,  with  an  im-  the  cool  blue  arch  that  affords  the  eye  such 

patient  sigh ;    "  you  can  amuse  him  well  refreshing  relief  during  the  hot  New  Eng- 

enough.    It  doesn't  take  much."  land  summer ;  it  looked  as  if  heated  white 

Susy  watched  her  sister  as  she  walked  by  the  angry  red  sun,  which  shorn  of  its 
down  the  street,  with  a  hasty,  nervous  step,  rays  resembled  a  spot  of  fire.  In  the  west- 
"  I  don't  like  Mr.  Burton,"  said  the  child,  em  sky  toward  the  north  lay  a  heavy,  dark 
to  herself,  "  and  I  don't  think  Essie  does  cloud,  and  in  the  opposite  quarter  another 
either.  I  wish  he  would  die,"  and  her  sweet  mass  of  vapor  was  acciunulating ;  but  ex- 
face,  beautiful  like  Esther's,  but  delicate  as  oept  at  these  points  the  heavens  were  clear, 
a  white  flower,  assumed  a  beatific  expres-  and  there  were  no  indications  of  a  storm, 
sion,  as  she  added  to  this  pious  aspiration.  The  stillness,  the  waiting  attitude  of  nature, 
"  and  leave  Essie  all  his  money."  struck  in  some  subtle  way  upon  Esther's 

Meanwhile  Esther  left  the  village  street  senses  and  awoke  her  attention.    She  raised 

and  struck  into  a  lonely  road  that  led  through  her  head  and  looked  anxiously  about,  search- 

the  meadows  on  the  river  bank.    "Anywhere  ing  for  the  cause  of  her  instinctive  impres- 

to  be  alone  I "  she  thought.    There  were  sion  of  danger  at  hand.    Glancing  at  the 

days — and  this  was  one  of  them — ^when  the  sky,  she  sa^  the  cloud  in  the  soutii  rush 

bitterness  of  her  lot  was  too  strong  for  her  \  with  strange  and  fearful  rapidity  toward  the 

when  some  little   unexpected   association  large  mass  in  the  north.    A  tremendous 
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peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  make  the  earth  am  shown  my  sin  and  saved  from  it  by 

Tibrate,  as  the  two  bodies  of  vapor  united  death."    And  so  saying  she  sunk  down  on 

amid  great  commotion,  and,  rising  to  the  the  sodden  grass,  covering  her  face  with  her 

zenith^  overspead  the  whole  sky  with  dark-  hands  that  she  might  not  see  any  more  ter- 

^lew*  rors: 

"What  can  it  mean?"   said  Esther  to       When  the  tornado  first  commenced  its 

herself,  terrified.     «fe  it  the  Last  Day?  ^ork   of  destruction,   Dr.   Russell,  riding 

Shall  I  be  taken  in  the  midst  of  my  sins  ?  "  tome  from  a  visit  to  'a  distant  patient,  was 

The  girl's  nerves  were  unstrung  by  the  forcing  his  frightened  horse  up  the  street 

mental  conflict  she  had  gone  through,  and  ^hen  he  became  aware  of  a  little  figure 

she  sat  trembling  under  this  war  of  the  ele-  ^t  Mr.  Williams's  gate,  clasping  the  bars 

mente  mstead  of  running  to  some  shelter.  f^^^Xy  ^th  one  hand  while  she  beckoned 

Not  much  time  was  given  her,  however,  for  ^th  the  other.    Poor  Susy's  long  hair  was 

either  reflection  or  action  before  a  tempest  loosened,  and  the  wind  blew  it  about  her  ' 

of  rain  and  hail  burst  from  the  cloud,  accom-  yf^\^  face  and  carried  it  up  straight  in  the 

panied  by  a  wind  that  seemed  to  beat  her  ^ir  go  that  she  looked  like  the  Wind  Spirit 

to  the  earth  and  pm  her  there.    In  a  mo-  ^f  f^Xr^  i^re.    « Oh,  Doctor  "Russell  1"  said 

ment  the  air  was  full  of  branches,  rails,  g^e   ^^en  he   had    succeeded  in    getting 

shingles  and  rafters ;  the  great  tree  bent  and  hig  horse  near  enough  to  hear  her;  «  Essi^f 

swayed  like  a  reed ;  the  wind  shrieked  like  ig  out  in  this  awful  storm  and  I  don't  kn<^'    y 

a  demon ;  the  driving  hail  cut  her  face  and  ^iiat  to  do.    Papa  is  out  of  town  and  Jc 

hands.     Aroused  from  her  fright  by  the  ^ie  hasn't  got  home."  '^ 

necessity  of   exertion,  she  endeavored  to       "Which  way  did  she  go?"  said  Russell 

reach  a  littie  deserted  hut  not  very  far  off,  qtiickly.    "  Stop  crying,  Susy,  and  tell  me ; 

but  before  she  had  advanced  two  steps  her  that's  a  dear  child.    I'll  find  her  at  least  as 

haven  of  refuge  was  a  heap  of  ruins  and  its  goon  as  Jennie  would."    Hardly  waiting  to 

beams  flying  over  her  head  as  she  fought  catch  the  sobbing  littie  girl's  answer  he 

her  way  back  to  the  tree.    Here  she  clung  'vvheeled  his  horse  /harply  round,  and  con- 

ibr  her  life  while  the  tornado  tried  to  beat  vincing  that  animal  by  means  of  the  spur 

and  tear  her  away,  till  with  a  terrible  crack  that  the  time  was  come  for  resignation  to 

tiie  great  ehn  was  broken  short,  and  the  \^\^  master's  will,  he  rode  rapidly  away, 
whole  leafy  top  sent  whirling  off.    Gazing       jj^  j^^d  gone  a  long  distance,  or  so  it 

after  it,  spell-bound  by  fear,  Esther  saw  a  geemed,  examining  every  pile  of  dibris  that 

great  store-house  that  lay  between  her  point  ^^e  passed,  before  he  distinguished  a  drenched 

of  view  and  the  viUage,  suddenly  tip  quite  ^nd  flattened  heap  of  clothes  lying  at  the 

over  on  one  side ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  f  ^^t  of  a  great  stump.    Struck  with  a  terri- 

massive  covered  bridge  that  spanned  the  river  1,]^  f ^^r,  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and  knelt 

was  blown  off  from  its  foundations  into  tiie  ^^.^  ^^^^^  ^.j^e  motionless  figure^  whHe  the 

stream.  The  force  of  tiie  hurricane  increased  gteed  finding  himself  at  liberty  dashed  down 

every  moment,  and  Estiier  was  shelterless  the  road  witii  nostrils  in  tiie  air  and  trailing 

under  the  driving  tempest.    She  felt  already  ^^j^^e. 

benumbed ;  she  could  not  stir  from  the  spot       « Esther,  my  darling  1"  said  he,  and  his 

where  she  was  crouched;  she  beHeved  tiiat  trembling  voice  found  its  way  tiirough  tiie 

life  was  over  for  her  and  prepared  herself  to  benumbed  senses  to  the  soul  faithful  in 

die.    ^e  folded  her  hands  to  pray,  and  the  ^^^th ;  and  Esther  opened  her  eyes  and  a 

names  she  loved  best  came  first  to  her  Hps.  pathetic  half-smile  dawned  on  her  white 

"Bless   my  dearest  father,"   she  said;  ^^^^ 

"bless-oh,  whatwas  I  going  to  do?  Marry  ..^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^lee?  'Death,'  I«dd;  bnt 
one,  while  my  heart  was  given  to  another  1  there 

Now  in   the  hour  of  death  I  have  not  a  The  slWer  answer  rang,  « Not  Death,  hut  Love.'" 
tiiought  for  him  I     I  had  forgotten  there       There  was  a  solid  old  bam  which  had 

was  any  one  but  John.    Thank  Heaven  1  I  braved  the  storms  of  mimy  years,  in  the 
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center  of  its  great  lonely  meadow ;  and  there  aloud ;  <^I  will  see  him  and  do  the  best  I 
Bussell  conveyed  his  lost  fuid  found  treas-  can ;"  and  she  d^>arted  on  her. unpalatable 
ure.    The  hay  was  diy  and  warm,  and  the    mission. 

bam  though  it  creaked  and  shuddered,  re-  How  she  got  through  her  story,  or  what 
sisted  the  wind  and  held  stanchly  together ;  she  said,  Jennie  never  knew  afterwards ;  but 
and  there  Esther  came  back  to  life,  and  the  at  last  the  state  of  afEairs  was  made  clear  to 
desire  of  Mfe,  under  the  eyes  that  watched  Mr.  Burton's  mind«  He  did  not  seem  as 
her  with  a  sad  and  tender  anxiety ;  came  much  moved  as  Jennie  had  expected ;  but 
back  with  a  new  resolution  in  her  heart  sat  looking  into  his  hat,  and  twisting  it  in 

"  I  will  not  take  the  work  of  Providence  his  hands,  "  more  like  the  Laird  of  Cock- 
into  my  own  hands,  any  more,"  thought  pen  than  ever,"  thought  his  excited  and 
she.  *<  Right  is  right,  and  wrong  is  wrong ;  embarrassed  interlocutrice.  At  last  he 
consequences  are  nbne  of  my  business."  drew  a  large  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 

The  wail  of  -the  storm  became  fainter  and  and  wiped  his  brow, 
died  away ;  and  when  tiiey  emerged  from  "  Miss  Jennie,"  said  he,  **  this  is  a  sur- 
the  bam,  the  sim  shone  out  on  the  great  prise,  indeed ;  yet  it  is  not  altogether  unex- 
rain-drops,  and  it  seemed  to  Esther  as  pected;  I  have  sometimes  been  fearful  of 
though  all  trouble  had  been  swept  a^ay  by  late  that  your  sister  had  mistaken  her  feel- 
a  merciful  flood,  and  a  new  world  had  ings  for  me.  It  is  much  better  that  the 
arisen  over  tJie  ruin  of  the  old,  a  world  once  mistake  should  be  discovered  before  we  were 
more  glad  with  the  simple  joys  of  sunshine,  married,  I  may  say,  irrevocably.  I  think  it 
a&d  bird-songs,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the  is  possible,  also,  that  there  has  been  another 
earth  after  rain.  mistake ;  "  he  continued  growing  red  in  tlie 

*'And  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  poor  any  face  and  hesitating  over  his  words ;  "  I 
longer,  dear,"  said  Russell ;  <*  I  have  had  an  have  thought  of  late — that  youy  Miss  Jennie 
offer  of  a  partnership  that  will  make  a  rich  — ^though  younger — ^were  better  suited  to 
man  of  me ;  I  did  not  care  for  it  until  now.  me  than  your  sister ;  you  have  more  sense, 
We  will  take  care  of  your  father,  Esther,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so.  Miss  Joanna," 
All  he  wants  is  rest."  said  the  Laird  of    Cockpen,  rising    with 

A  week  later,  Jennie  entered  the  room  majesty;  *<  will  you  become  my  wife?  I  am 
where  Esther  lay  on  a  sofa,  weak  and  an  old  fellow,  but  I  will  try  to  make  you 
nervous,  but  at  peace  in  the  depths  of  her  happy,  and  I  love  and  admire  you  most  ex- 
heart,  oeedingly." 

^  £ssie,"  said  she,  <*  Mr.  Burton  is  here,  Here  was  a  position  for  a  g^l  to  be  put 
and  I  think  you  are  well  enough  to  see  him  in,  and  Jennie  sat  with  wide  eyes  and  open 
to-day.  If  you  are  not  going  to  marry  him,  mouth,  as  if  she  intended  to  swallow  her 
you  should  at  least  tell  him  so,  and  put  him  admirer.  Thisj  at  least,  had  never  occurred 
out  of  misery.  to  her;  she  believed  in  her  heart  that  it  had 

<<0h,  Jennie  1"  said  the  other  rising,  as  no  more  occurred  to  him  until  that  mo- 
she  spoke,  and  clasping  her  hands  nerv-  ment ;  but  she  reflected.  It  was  too  good  to 
ously,  "  if  you  would  do  it  for  me  I  I  can-  throw  away.  <<  He  is  a  good  man,"  thou^t 
not  face  him.  I  have  acted  so  deceitfully  Jennie,  '<  and  I  am  bright  enough  for  two, 
towards  him.  Let  us  never  again  do  evil  though  I  am  not  very  good.  He  is  rich, 
that  good  may  come.  I  am  ashamed  to  and  I  am  ambitious.  As  for  love,  I  could 
meet  Mr.  Burton."  love  anybody  who  would  give  me  my  own 

Jennie  reflected.  "It  is  a  horrid  thing  to  way,  so  that\&9M  right  Then  he  has  not 
do,"  thought  she ;  '<  but  after  all  it  was  more  been  treated  very  well,  poor  man  I  and  I 
my  fault  than  Essie's,  for  I  made  her  accept  should  really  make  him  a  better  wife  than 
him ;  so  I  may  as  well  take  my  part  of  the  Essie,  who  is  dreadfully  unpractical."  In 
disagreeables.  Besides  ^e  will  be  sure  to  short,  after  a  moment  of  severe  thought, 
Bay  something  shocking,  for  she  is  all  in  a  during  which  the  suitor  bent  his  new  silk 
tremble  now.    Yeiy  well  dear,"   she  said    hat  into  a  variety  of  remarkable  shapes,  she 
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calkd  up  a  becoming  blush,  and  accepted  afc  once/'  said  Jennie,  as  she  finished  her 

the  offer  with  considerable  maidenly  dig-  report  to  Esther  that  evening ;  '*I  believe  he 

nity,  notwithstanding  the  short  notice.  is  going  to  turn  out  a  lucky  man  after  all ! " 

<'  So  papa  will  get  two  of  us  married  off  Ellen  M,  Smith. 
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Christian  song  is  a  rather  neglected  still  waited  for,  it  may  be  that  some  far 
branch  of  systematic  theology.  We  go  back  hambler  work  of  hints  and  indications  from 
to  the  sacred  hymns  which  David  and  other  pens  distinguished  neither  in  poetry  nor  in 
Hebrews  sang  to  their  well-strung  lyres,  and  theology,  will  not  quite  fail  t>f  acceptance, 
find  in  them  invaluable  proof  of  truths  Some  week-day  mornings  may  be  spent  in 
concejning  Crod  and  all  religion  and  the  writing,  some  Sunday  afternoons  in  reading 
duties  of  all  souls.  It  would  be  quite  pos-  fragmentary  thoughts  upon  this  great  theme, 
sible  to  illustrate  every  leading  Christian  The  history  of  the  church  shows,  what 
tmtii  by  ample  citation  from  scores  of  Chris-  we  might  also  know  from  the  nature  of  man, 
tian  hymns.  That  such  citation  would  be  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  how 
proof  as  well  as  illustration,  no  one  will  people  sing  and  whether  they  sing  at  all 
doubt  who  understands  at  all  the  nature  of  or  not.  The  sacred  poet  and  the  sacred 
that  testimony  to  doctrine  which  comes  from  prophet  have  always  stood  together  in  the 
the  freest  use  of  the  Christian  conscious-  church  of  the  Lord.  The  hymns  of  the 
ness.  We  have  had  many  works  on  hymn-  church  and  the  use  made  of  them  are  no 
ology.  We  have  none,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  more  an  accident  of  the  life  of  the  church, 
which  presents  the  grand  consensus  of  than  are  the  sermons  with  the  effects  pro- 
doctrine  as  it  is  taught  in  these  Hymns  of  the  duced  by  them.  Hymns  cannot  be  so  promi- 
Ages.  nent  and  influential  in  times   so  widely 

To  combine  the  highest  qualities  of  poet  separated,  in  modes  so  various,  under  the 

and  theologian  is  doubtless  rare  work  even  authorship  of  men  so  unlike  and  with  such 

for  the  divine  hand.     To  do  for  our  hymns  different  offices  in  the  church  to   perform, 

what  has  just  been  suggested,  would  tax  the  and  yet  be  considered  things  of  small  ao- 

skill  of  the  best  poetical  and  the  best  theolog-  count      The  life  of  the  church  and  the 

ioal  training ;  and  how  in  the  training  could  song  of  the  church  have  one  channel  and  a 

the  poet  escape  the  ruin  of  his  poetical  in-  common  fountain  head ;    as  pours  in  the 

sight,  or  the  theologian  that  of  his  theolog-  divine  life,  so  flows  forth  the  inspired  song, 

ical  dialectics?    Yet  we  have  good  hope  that  I  indicate  then  with  confidence  two   great 

the  Lord  will  sometime  send  the  church  a  Christian  doctrines  which  are  amply  illus- 

gift  of  the  needed  man.    Then  we  shall  trated  and  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the 

have  at  least  as  many  as  four  quarto  vol-  Hymns  of  the  Ages. 

umes,  in  which  all  the  notable  Christian  The  first  of  the  two  is  this :   The  doctrine 

hymns  shall  be  gathered  together,  classified  of  a  risen,  living  and  effectual  Christ.    The 

according  to  the  most  popular  divisions  of  flow  of  Christian  song  indicates  the  continu- 

QTstematic  theology,  illumined  by  the  his-  ous  and  developing  life  of  the  church  ;  the 

tory  of  their  composition,  harmonized  each  current  of  this  life  leads  not  only  backward 

with  the  other  and  each  with  all,  and  made  in  history,  but  upward  to  the  enthroned 

to  yield  their  rich  consentaneous  expression  glory  of  our  Lord.    In  Him  is  the  peren- 

of  the  soul  of  Christian  truth  to  the  de-  nial  source  of  the  current  of  the  life  which 

lighted  reader.    Will  these  not  be  choice  flows  into  the  channels  of  song.    Jesus  has 

volumes  for  Sunday  aftamoon  ?  been  these  many  centuries  filling  with  His 

While  the  author  and  his*  volumes  are  own  life  the  otherwise  empty  or  half-filled 
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conduits  of  tbe  world's  force  and  joy.    He  Still  it  is  a  tme  and  significant  remark  that 

wakens  everything  which  He  touches  with  the  flow  of  Christian  song  indicates  how  and 

His  finger.    His  shining  stimulates  the  cold  where  is  the  continuous  and  advancing  life 

soil  to  put  forth  its  green  sprout  and  the  of  the  church.     This  office  of  indicating  the 

bird  in  the  bush  to  utter  its  tuneful  note,  existence  and  distribution  of  divine    life 

As  He  has  moved  onward  through  history  from  the  risen  Christ,  is  as  clearly  one  office 

and  ever  downward  from  above,  His  presence  of  our  hymns  as  of  our  prayers.    Let  us  very 

all  unseen  by  many  whom  it  has  stirred  and  briefly  trace   it  as  it  appears  in  several 

moulded,  has  been  the  great  fountain  of  marked  eras  of  the  history  of  the  church, 

spiritual  activity  among  men.  We  note  in  the  'earliest  Christian  hymns 

This  full  flow  of  life,  pulsating,  crowding  two  special  characteristics,  which  belong  as 

through  all  the  channels  of  life,  belongs  to  well  to  all  the  Christian  life  of  the  souls 

all  the  manifestations  of  Christ's  presence,  who  wrote  and  used  them^    They  are  full 

He  has  roused  art,  as  readily  as  he  has  over-  of  simplicity ;  they  glow  with  love.    The 

thrown  the  governments  which  have  stood  men  and  women  of  the  earliest  times  in  the 

in  the  way  of  His  advancing   kingdom,  church  prayed  much,  but  perhaps  they  sang* 

The  same  sunlight  whioh  breeds  the  storm,  scarcely  less.     "  They  met,"  according  to 

unfolds  and  tints  too  delicately  for  imitation  Pliny,  <<  before  the  dawn  to  sing  hymns  to 

the  petals  of  rose  and  lily.     The  masters  of  Christ  as  Grod."    Despite  their  troubles  thej 

painting   have   dipped   their    brushes   in  were  gladsome  and  brave  souls,  speaking 

fresher  colors,  and  cleared  their  vision  to  to  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns  and 

discern  more  heavenly  shapes,  in  the  effort  spiritual  songs,  making  melody  in  the  hearts 

to  portray  the  person  and  history  of  Jesus,  sind  in  the  ears  of  their  neighbors.    Frag- 

The  sweetest  chords  have  been  swept  from  ments  of  very  early  date  meet  us  in  the  old 

lyre  and  harp,  from  piano  and  organ,  when  liturgies.    But  the  earliest  known    hymn 

He  has  inspired  the  fingers.     Handel  is  which  can  be  called  a  complete  relic  is  that 

more  than  even  Handel  could  otherwise  be  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 

when  he  makes  "  Messiah  "  his  theme.   The  suffered  martyrdom  217  A.  D.     Simplicity 

art  of  poetry  has  been  especially  awakened  c^d  glow  characterize  this  hymn  : 

by  the  look  and  touch  of  the  master  of  many  "  Shepherd  of  sheep  that  own 

forms  of  beauty.    The  world's  best  lyrics,  ^®''  ^^^^  ^  **»®  thTone, 

and  much  of  its  best  poetry  of  every  kind,  wi^^^eli^H^jT^T^^^ 

have  been  devoted  to  His  praises.  in  hymn  and  song,  Thy  pralie— 

It  can  scarcely  then  be  otherwise  than  Guide  of  their  infant  wayi. 

true  that  Christian  song  shows  through  all  "  ^  ^^  where  ChrUt  hath  trod! 

the  advancing  life  of  the  church  an  intimate  ^  '^L^i*'^  ^""f^^ 

,,          ..  V  .,      1           .                     -,..  O  word  abiding  aye! 

connection  with  the  deepest  sources  of  life.  o  endiees  light  on  high! 

With  rich  and  cultivated  experiences  we  Mercy's  fiesh-eprlnghig  flood, 

shall  find  the  choicest  verses  in  which  to  .         Worker  of  all  things  good, 

pour  them  forth.    The  hymns  of  each  age  T^ton^ttie^MaSrcail.- 

willbearthe  characteristics  of  that  age.   It  is.  Christ  Jesus,  hear!' 

true  that  this  general  remark  must  be  taken  Nothing  but  a  return  to  the  characteristics 

with  limitations  and  admits  of  many  ex-  ip  inner  life  which  belonged  to  early  Chris- 

ceptions.    Every  song  is  the  work  of  some  tianity,  will  relieve  our  hymns  of  to-day  from 

soul ;  and  some  souls  do  most  strangely  vary  the  artificiality  that  belongs  to  so  many  of 

from  the  general  characteristics  of  the  age  them. 

in  which  they  live.    In  the  darkest  times  Ten  dark  centuries  preceded  the  coming 

you  will  find  some  cheery  singers ;  in  the  of  the  Grerman  Reformation ;  but  that  in 

cheeriest  some  that  are  still  downcast    A  the  midst  of  the  general  darkness  bright 

star  or  two  will  shine  when  the  heavens  are  lights  were  here  and  there  burning,  we  caa- 

elsewhere  quite  overcast.    Clouds  will  at  not  doubt  on  looking  over  the  hymns  of  the 

times  arise  in  the  brightest  of  summer  days,  medieval  Latin  f^ge.    In  these  dark  times 
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a  great  light  of  Bong  shone  from  the  glow-  which  Christians  are  girding  themselves. 
ing  pen  of  Bernard,  the  immortal  abbot  of  As  the  Church  began  more  vigorously  to 
Clairvaux.  In  a  quiet  woodland  bower  he  fight  with  wrong,  she  began  with  vigor  to 
composed  and  sang  some  of  the  grandest  of  sing  her  battle  songs.  "  Poetry/'  as  D'Au- 
Christian  hymns.  bign^  has  said,  **  caught  the  living  flame 
Sweetness  ofpersonal  intercourse  with  the  kindled  up  by  the  Reformation."  Luthev 
risen  Lord  characterizes  some  of  these  me-  mightily  loved  music  and  song.  When  a 
diseval  hymns ;  passionate  life  and  lurid  light  boy  in  the  Franciscan  school  of  Magdeburg, 
make  others  almost  a  terror  to  read.  For  he  used  to  sing  in  the  streets  for  his  bread, 
sweetness,  what  can  surpass  Bernard's  Who  would  have  suspected  that  the  voice 
"Jean,  thou  joy  of  loving  hearts?"  And  of  that  singing  boy  woiild  by  and  by  stir  up 
what  for  power  can  match  the  tremendous  the  nations  ?  1  do  not  know  that  Dr.  Mar- 
hymn  which  tells  us  of  ^  That  day  of  ven-  tin  Luther  did  not  sing  as  earnestly  and 
geance  without  morrow,"  and  in  which  the  effectually  as  he  prayed.  When,  at  the  last, 
Franciscan  monk,  Thomas  of  Celano,  lifted  the  body  which  had  held  his  great  soul  was 
up  his  voice  of  warning  and  sent  it  through  laid  away  in  the  Castle  Church  at  Witten- 
the  ages.  The  voice  is  like  the  trumpet  call  berg,  the  people  bore  notable  testimony  to 
of  the  thunder  which  broke  through  the  the  character  of  the  man  and  the  age,  by 
gloom  of  Sinai  only  to  make  that  gloom  singing  one  of  the  reformer's  own  hymns, 
audible  and  forever  impressive.  What  won-  The  battle  hymn  of  the  Church,  "  Bin  feste 
der  that  the  exquisite  art  of  Gothe  lets  Burg  iii  Unser  GoU,**  is  fruit  from  Luther's 
Margaret  fall  swooning,  as  the  chanting  of  pen.  The  grand  Old  Hundreth  goes  back 
^  Dies  irae  "  strikes  upon  her  ears  ?  What  to  the  Genevan  Psalter  of  those  times.  It 
wonder  that  rough  Ben  Johnson  could  not,  has  been  said  that  Hans  Sachs,  who  wrote 
without  weeping,  recite  its  tenderest  verses ;  and  sent  forth  from  his  workshop  six  thou- 
while  Mozart,  making  it  the  basis  of  his  sand  sacred  lyrics,  did  as  much  for  the  Bef- 
"  Requiem,"  hastened  his  own  death  hy  the  ormation  by  his  songs  as  Luther  by  his 
excitement  it  brought  his  slackening  pulses,  sermons.  This  humble  man  made  shoes 
The  mystically  heroic  strain  is  struck  upon  and  made  hymns  at  the  same  time.  But 
by  here  and  there  a  voice  in  mediaeval  times.  Gothe  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him 
But  despite  the  burning  of  these  lights,  that  more  than  ordinary  merit.  It  would  be 
was  a  dark  age  which  preceded  the  Reform-  bardie  find  the  great  triumph  of  Christian 
ation ;  dark  in  respect  to  Christian  song  as  faith  better  sung  than  in  his  celebrated  fu- 
well  as  Christian  life.  "  We  need  only  neral  hynm.  It  is  only  Christians  who  cau 
study,"  it  has  been  said,  <*  the  sacred  poetry  go  to  the  grave  chanting : 

of  the  middle  ages,  to  understand  why  the  u  come  forth,  come  on  with  Bolemn  song; 

Reformation  was  needed."  The  road  in  ihort;  the  rest  is  long. 

And  when  the  much  needed  Reformation  ^he  ^'j^^"^«J*^^^;  ^*  ^'  *''*y» 
came,  with  the  inflow  of  new  life  into  the  Thlshomeis*forapJllngd»y." 
Church,  then  came  also  a  new  era  of  Chris- 
tian song.    The  hymns  of  this  era  have  their  "  ^}^^^,  ^ Vk^  ^^^^  ff  **°  ^\ 

...                   i_  J       •                 V  And  ring  the  Sabbath  morning  In ; 

characteristics  clearly  marked ;  they  are  the  The  laborer's  week-day  work  is  done— 

same  characteristics  which  attach  themselves  The  rest  begun 
to  the  Christian  life  of  the  era.    The  earli-  ^^"^  ^^'^  ^  '^'  ^*  ^^^^  '^^"•" 
est  songs  of  the  Church  are  preeminently  This  is  genuine  triumph,  to  see  in  death  the 
marked  by  simplicity  and  glow.    The  songs  finishing  of  week-day  toil,  the  incoming  of 
of  the  Reformation  are  marked  by  freshness  Christ's  conquered  Sabbath  of  rest.    Chris- 
and  force.    The  Master  of  the  Church  seems  tian  song  was  greatly  replenished  with  mar- 
to  be  sending  with  full-tide  vigor  the  needed  tial  vigor  at  the  Reformation ;  it  has  been 
warlike   spirit   into   his   sleeping  churoh.  flowing  with  fuller  stream  ever  since. 
There  is  in  large  numbers  of  the  songs  of  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  trace  the  history 
the  Reformation  the  clang  of  the  armor  with  of  the  later  and  latest  English  hymns,  al- 
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though  in  the  quarto  volumes  already  alluded  the  less  popular  hymns  witness  to  another 
to,  this  history,  with  its  special  and  detailed  prevalent  and  characteristic  lack  of  our 
testimony  to  the  truths  of  Christian  theol-  Christian  life.  They  are  marked  by  the 
ogy,  will  occupy  a  conspicuous  place.  The  timidity  and  unhealthy  doubt  which  belong 
era  when  Watte  and  the  Wesleys  were  mak-  at  present  to  the  greater  portion  of  all 
tng  hymns  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  unchristian  literature.  Shall  I  call  them, 
of  all.  The  hymns  of  Watts,  like  the  **  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  ?•' 
Christian  life  of  which  they  were  the  ex-  Their  cry  seems  well  expressed  in  this  one 
pression,  were  marred  by  a  narrow  and  verse  from  a  hymn  of  Dr.  Faber : 
harsh  theology;  yet,  all  in  all,  he  is  the  « o  LoM.  my  heart  is  sick- 
prince  among  writers,  as  he  was  almost  the  sick  of  this  everlnsting  change; 
creator  of  English  hymns.  This  minuter  And  life  nms  tediously  quick 
theological  tone  wUl  doubtiess  make  many  Th«>"«^  *^  '»»^«*»«  ~«  "^  ^'^^  ~«^" 
of  these  hymns  distasteful  to  the  church  These  hymns,  though  full  of  tenderness, 
universal;  at  the  same  tin^  it  is  true  that  lack  too  much  *Hhe  native  hue  of  resolu- 
never  before  nor  since  have  the  great  cath-  tion."  With  this  depreciating  estimate  of 
olic  features  of  Christian  doctrine  been  so  many  hymns  ought  to  be  coupled  high  com- 
f ully  brought  out  in  the  song  of  the  church,  mendatit  n  of  many  others.  Never  before 
It  occurs  to  us  at  once,  as  an  inference  were  so  many  refreshing  jets  of  Christian 
from  what  has  been  thus  far  said,  that  we  song  sent  up  as  have  broken  through  the 
are  leaving  to  those  who  follow  us  indelible  cinist  of  this  century.  Many  of  our  latest 
proofs  of  our  characteristics  as  Christians  hymns,  in  company  with  the  tenderness  and 
in  the  hymns  which  we  are  producing  and  sentimental  yearning  which  are  their  special 
using.  We  shall  be  tested  by  these  quite  characteristics,  show  also  much  of  the  firm- 
as  accurately  as  by  the  systems  of  theology  ness  and  force  which  belong  to  an  heroic 
which  the  teachers  of  theology  are  issuing,  age.  Nor  would  we  forget  the  kindly  office 
How  we  have  stood  in  connection  with  the  done  to  weak  and  lowly  Christian  life  by 
Lord  of  all  life,  and  what  are  the  character-  some  of  those  songs,  which  are  nevertheless, 
istics  of  the  life  we  are  receiving  from  him,  judged  by  the  standard  of  Christian  art 
will  be  quite  clearly  indicated  in  the  hymn*  and  universal  Christian  consciousness,  as 
ology  of  this  time.  Two  characteristics,  unworthy  as  Christian  songs  can  well  be. 
showing  a  lack  of  certain  noble  qualities  of  This  is  not  an  heroic  age :  ite  sentimental- 
the  life  imparted  by  Christ,  will  I  fear  be  ity,  however,  testifies  that  the  heroic  quality, 
found  attaching  themselves  to  large  num-  though  latent,  has  not  departed  from  the 
bers  of  our  hymns.     They  are  immeasur-  church. 

ably  frothy.    There  seems  some  sparkle  to  The  second  of  the  two  great  doctrines, 

them  now  ;  but  the  men  of  the  coming  time  embodied  in  our  hymns  and  to  which  I  wish 

will  find  them  intolerably  flat  and  insipid,  now  to  refer,  is  this  :  the  unity  amidst  vari- 

Their  jingle  will  remind  the  investigator  ety  in  the  life  of  the  church.    The  unity  of 

of  that  sort  of  character  called  Christian,  the  church  shows  itself  in  a  certain  com- 

which    is    to    Christ's    own    character    as  munity  of  Christian  song.    The  church  is 

** sounding  brass"  and  ** tinkling  cymbal"  one:  the  songs  of  the  church  are  the  com- 

to  the  unfathomable  chords  of  a  Sonata  of  mon  inheritance  and  product  of  the  one 

Beethoven.      They  are   precisely  like  the  church.    Were  there  not  real  unity  of  life 

kind  of  Christian    life  which  calls  them  there  could  not  be  such  community  of  song, 

forth  and  to  which  they  minister.    There  The  Psalms  of  David  are  the  world's  inherit- 

is  no  majesty,  no  ring,  no  undertone  of  ance.    The  dove  and  the  raven  which  fly 

manly  feeling  to  them.    Such  are  some  of  from  this  nest  wVien  we  stir  the  leaves  of 

our  hymns  in  commonest  use.    The  church  the  Psalter,  are  the  birds  which  every  man 

will  clear  them  away  as  rubbish.    The  char-  recognizes  as  frequently  brooding  within  his 

acter  which  they  produce  and  foster,  whether  own  breast 

good  or  bad, — that  will  remain.    Others  of  Thus  stands  the  case  with  all  vitalized 
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ChritHan  song.    That  which  is  too  special  tian  with  whom  you  cannot  agree  in  singing 

in  its  doctrine  or  in  the  experiences  which  such  a  hymn.    If  you  would  realize  more 

it   embodies,  the  imiversal  church  throws  fully  that  unity  of  the  church  which  appears 

out.     No  Christian  hymn  can  become  a  through  *' Christ  in  Song,"  look  carefully 

hymn  of  the  ages  which  does  not  unfold  over  the  book  bearing  this  title.    There  are 

thoughts  and  feelings  common  to  the  uni-  gathered,  out  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  and 

versal  church.    It  is  hard  to  put  the  special  Grerman  and  English,  hymns  from  each  one 

points  of  Calvinism^  or  Arminianism,  or  any  of  all  the  ages — hymns  of  every  variety  of 

other  ism  definitely  into  a  hymn,  and  then  authorship  and  excellence— yet  all  bearing 
get  the  hymn  accepted  by  the  church.           '  the  one  burden  of  Christ  upon  their  song. 

And  further,  all  the  greatest  and  best  This  is  glorious  proof  that  he  is  life,  and 

Christian  songs  are  helpers   to  Christian  that  unity  of    life    belongs  unto  all   his 

unity.    More  has  been  done  to  bring  Chris-  people. 

tians  together  by  giving  them  hymns  which  Next  to  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer,  the 

they  could  sing  together,  than  by  all  Confer-  hopes  of  the  Christian's  future  life  have 

ences.  Councils  and  Synods.    A  great  evan-  perhaps  awakened  most  of  Christian  song, 

gelical  alliance  is  this  one  of  Christian  song.  The  community  of  hope  sho?rs  the  unity  of 

It  is  not  without  pregnant  meaning  that  life  in  the  church : 

George  McDonald  closes  the  preface  of  his  u^h  my  iweet  home  Hlenwalem- 

**  England's  Antiphon"  with  these  words:  Would  God  I  were  in  thee! 

«  HearUly  do  I  throw  this  my  small  pebble  ^^"^^  ^^  "^  ^"^  ^""^  »*  "  "^^ 

..*u    u     J    X  *u             ^  o  uu  4UU       V  Thy  Joys  th»t  I  might  see  I" 

at  the  head  of  the  great  Sabbath-breaker — 

Schism"  ^^  been  the  common  aspiration  of  Christ's 

The  connection  between  unity  of  life  and  P«opl«-    And  the  one  church  hopes  by  and 

community  of  song  is  made  more  apparent,  ^7  ^  sing  the  "hymn  of  victory,"  which 

when  we  note  what  themes  have  inspired  S*^  "^^^^  ^^  Damascus  sang  centuries  ago— 

the  hymns  which  the  universal  church  has  «*Tis  the  day  of  Besurreotion!    Earth  tell  it  an 

made  her  own.    Among  them  preeminently  abroad— 

•     *^i_  •  i.      TT     •     XL     1.     J     £   J.1-       L       u  The  Passover  of  gladness,  the  Passover  of  God; 

18  Christ.     He  is  the  head  of   the  church  ,„„  death  to  Ilf..temal.t«>m«»rtl.  unto  the  iky. 

and  he  is  the  heart  of   her  song.     "  The  Our  Christ  hath  brooght  as  oTer  with  hymus  of 

hynms  of  Jesus,"  says  Dr.  SchafE,  *♦  are  the  victory." 

Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temple  of  sacred  The  unity  of  the  church  is  also  seen  by 
poetry."  The  form  in  which  adoration  is  the  community  which  the  church  enjoys,  in 
given  to  the  one  head  of  all  the  church  hymns  expressive  of  the  chastening  power 
may  vary.  As  the  writer  just  quoted  has  of  Christian  sorrow.  Of  most  of  the 
observed,  it  is  the  great  objective  facts  in  authors  of  Christian  hymns,  Shelley's  re- 
Christ's  life  —  Christ  for  us  —  which  the  mark  is  true:  "They  learn  by  suffering 
hymnists  before  the  Reformation  most  cele-  what  they  teach  in  song."  We,  singing 
brate;  while  the  hymnists  after  that  time  and  reading  these  songs,  confess  that  we 
bring  out  rather  the  subjective  application  have  the  same  experiences  of  Christian  sor- 
of  Christ's  merits — Christ  in  us.  But  in  row.  Thus  is  it  also  with  all  other  phases 
either  case  it  is  Christ  We  can  all  forever  of  Christian  life.  The  church  is  one ;  for 
sing  those  great  hymns  to  Chiist.  We  join  the  expediences  of  the  one  church  are  to  be 
with  Theoclistus  of  the  ninth  century :  expressed  in  community  of  Christian  song. 

"  Jeso,  name  aO  names  above.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^*^^  yrouder  also  the  variety 

Jeso,  best  and  dearast;  in  unity  of  the  chui-ch,  which  is  witnessed 

Jesu,  fount  of  perfect  love  to  by  the  variety  of  Christian  song.    Poet 

Holiest,  tenderest.  nearest;  ^   peasant,  king   and   slave,  light   and 

Jeso,  source  of  grace  completest;  r-—   -y          j     ,,                 ,    ?    ^,       „ 

Jeso,  purest,  Jeso,  sweetest;  Shadow,  youtn  and  Old  age  and  death,  all 

Jeso,  well  uf  power  divine;  have  place  in  the  Hymns  of  the  Ages. 

Make  me.  keep  me.  seal  me  thine.  j.^^^^  j^  ^^^  greatest  possible  variety  of 

There  is,  has  been  and  can  be,  no  Chris-  authorship.    King  Bobert  the  U.  of  France 
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invokes  the  divine  illumining  in  his  "  Yen!    mer-b6y  of  Fort  Donelson,  who  was  found 

Sancte  Spiritus."    The  princess'  Louisa  of    with  his  arm  shot  away,  and  dying,  and  yet 

Brandenburg  sings  of  Christian  confidence —    singing — 

**  Hope's  strong  oludn  around  mo  bound,  **  Nearer  my  God  to  thee ;  nearer  to  thee  t*' 

Still  shaU  twine  my  Savior  grasping:  rr,  ii.i       £        j.i.      v  ja 

And  my  hand  of  faii  be  found  ^he  amazing  wealth  of  authorship  and 

As  death  left  itn-Jesus  clasping."  resource  belonging  to  Christian  song  shows 

Poor  Paul  Gerhardt,  thrust  friendless  into  the  unity  in  variety  of  the  life  of  the  Chri»- 

the  world,  sits  in  the  arbor  of  the  village  inn,  tian  church.    We  say  again :  the  life  of  the 

moulding  his  sorrows  into  inmiortal  verse :  church  and  the  song  of  the  church  have 

"Commit  thou  all  thy  grief^  and  ways  into  His  ^^^  channel  and  a  common  fountain-head ; 

hands."  as  pours  in  the  divine  life,  so  dbws  forth  the 

-Give  to  the  winds  thy  feaisl   Hope  and  be  un.  inspired  song.    The  life  is  from  the  risen 

^  Christ ;  the  church  is  oiie  in  life. 

The  British  governor  in  China  finds  time        ^^  ^^  ^^j„^   ^^p^  teachings  of 

to  inspire  the  Christian  world  with  new  Christianity  may  be  in  like  manner  illus- 

courage  for  declaring—  ^^^  ^^  Christian  song ;  and  not  illustra- 

•«  In  the  eross  of  Christ  I  i^iy.''  ^^  Q^jy^  but  also  enforced,  for  one  who  has 

And  the  mother  with  a  babe  upon  her  lap  correct  and  profound  views  of  the  logic  of 

sings  the  praises  of  Christian  leisure :  feeling,  of  the  value  of  the  untrammeled 

"Hove  to  steal  awhile  away  witness  of  ChrisUan  consciousness.    This 

From  children  and  from  oare.  ,  ,  ..i  xjixi_i>i 

work  we  leave  to  the  expected  theological 

The  stem  warrior  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
Sweden,  matches  with  his  batUe^ng  that        ^^^    ^    ^^e  undying    instinct  of    the 

of  the  monk  Martm,  and  cries  not  only  to  preacher,  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  must 

his  own  hosts  but  to  aU  the  hosts  of  the  ^efoUowed  by  an  application-though  it  be 

Lord  m  all  ages—  Sunday  afternoon  and  between  the  two  ser- 

•*  Fear  not,  OlittJe  flock,  the  foe  mons. 

Which  madly  seeks  your  overthrow.  _.  "  .  ,     ,_  ^.    •  j.        t  .     x 

^,  ,   ^  ,  ,      ,.  ...    -        First,  not  to  know  Christian  hynms  is  to 

The  eentleBonar  catches  the  same  spirit  of  .  .  ^     ^j,   ^     m.  -  i,'         i 

,     ^  *.    .  .  ...       ...       ,  waste  a  great  opportunity  for  Christian  cul- 

the  Chr«t.an  warrior  and  strings  his  lyre  to  ^^    ^j^^  „^^.^^  ^  ^j^^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^ 

cheer  those  who  fight  other  battles  thifti     ,         *•      ij.  v        au      au       •         j 

Kf  K    fV*        Ki    v  domestic  altar,  are  barer  than  there  is  need, 

were       g       y                       g-  without  the  garnishing  of  this  gold  and 

"»Tl8  first  the  night,  stem  night  of  storm  and  war,  silver  and  olive  wood  so   free   at  hand,  ao 

Long  night  of  heavy  clouds  and  veUed  skies;  ®"^^^.  ^"^  °"^®  ^^^^'  ^^.  "®®    *^  ^^^^  ^ 

Then  the  fair  sparkle  of  the  morning  star,  plentiful,  and  yet  SO  precious.     Read  them, 

Tha^bkU  the  saint  awake  and  day  arise."  memorize   them,   quote    them,   sing    them, 

The  variety  of  Christian  experiences  pour^  brood  over   them — these    rare    and  costly 

ed  into  the  forms  of  Christian  song  is  as  tributes  to  Christ  and  his  church.     Sift 

great  as  the  variety  of  authorship.     Are  them^  refusing  the  evil  and  holding  fast  the 

you  sad  ?    You  can  find  a  nightingale  in  good. 

your  hymn-book —  Second :  To  misuse  these  songs  in  public 
*'  Sweet  bird  that  8hun*st  the  voice  of  folly  service  is  no  better  than  sacrilegious.  It  is 
Most  musioal.  most  melancholy,"  to  trifle  with  tears  of  the  saints  kept  in  gem- 
to  sing  for  you  in  plaintive  strain.  But  are  set  bottles  before  the  Lord  for  a  remem- 
you  merry?  Then  the  Christian  hymnal  brance.  It  is  to  refuse  to  unite  in  prayer 
will  furnish  you  a  lark—"  ethereal  minstrel,  and  thanksgiving  with  Christian  brethren, 
pilgrim  of  the  sky,"  whose  only  "privacy  is  It  is  to  fail  to  recognize  the  fragrance  of  the 
glorious  light"— to  utter  forth  your  joy.  precious  blood  of  Christ,  of  whose  sweet 
Are  your  friends  dead?  the  church  has  noble  savor  all  these  best  hymns  are  redolent,  and 
funeral  hymns,  "  solemn,  sad  and  slow,"  or  whose  name  and  sacrifice  they  exalt  above 
utterly  triumphant  through  the  iubreathings  all  other  forms  o{  art,  above  all  other  ex- 
of  Christian  hope.  If  your  mood  is  one  of  pressions  of  worshipful  beauty, 
aspiration,  strike  chords  with  the  little  drum-  George  T,  Ladd. 
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Thb  music  of  nature  preceded  that  of  art.  up  morning  and  evening  from  Moriah,  when 
Insect-wings  were  beating  rhythmic  pulsa-  the  great  multitude  of  priests  and  Levites, 
tions  in  the  air,  the  birds  talked  to  each  with  their  trumpets  and  shawms  and  psal- 
other  in  trilling  notes,  the  tall  pines'  sighed  teries  and  harps,  sang  praises  to  the  Lord 
mournfully  as  the  autunm  winds  sifted  Jehovah.  After  this  time  there  came  an  in- 
through  their  trembling  spires,  the  ocean  terval  of  silence,  and  the  harps  were  hung 
sounded  its  solenm  b'arytone  along  the  upon  the  willows,  for  "  Who  would  sing  the 
shore,  the  voice  of  God  thundered  in  the  songs  of  God  in  a  strange  land  ?  "  But,  after 
heavens,  long  before  man  struck  the  drum,  their  return  from  the  captivity,  in  the  time 
or  blew  the  oaten  pipe,  or  made  the  cord  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah,  the  old  antiphonal 
vibrate.  The  Almighty  arranged  His  grand  chants  were  heard  again  in  Jerusalem,  and 
orchestra,  fixed  the  scale,  determined  the  so  continued  to  be  sung,  until  Shiloh  came, 
laws  of  harmony, — ^then  called  man  into  The  familiar  music  of  the  Hebrew  worship 
being  and  said,  **  Let  every  thing  that  hath  was  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  early 
breath  praise  the  Lord  I  "  Christian  church,  with  the  addition  of  cer- 

The  first  attempts  to  produce  musical  ex-  tain  new  hymns,  which,  as  Pliny  tells  us, 

pression  were  rude  and  coarse :  the  beating  '*  they  sang  to  Christ."    For  several  centuries 

on  a  hollow  gourd  or  a  tightened  hide  or  a  the  music  continued  to  be  rude  and  simple, 

thin  board ;  the  snapping  of  a  tough  tendon  the  scale  was  quite  limited  and  all  sang  the 

brought  to  a  certain  degree  of  tension ;  ^he  tame  part — ^the  idea  of  harmony  being  as  yet 

blowing  through  a  pipe  or  horn  or  reed ;  the  unknown.    About  the  year  590,  the  Gregor- 

clatter  of  thin  copper  sheets  or  dried  bones,  ian  chant  was  introduced,  with  the  view  of 

accompanied  by  the  himian  voice  in  a  voci£-  banishing  from  the  churches  aU  light  and 

erous  and  monotonous  sort  of  rhythm — it  was  fantastic  music,  and  making  it  more  grave 

this  which  preceded  and  prepared  the  way  and  simple.    Notwithstanding  this,  at  the 

for  the  complicated  score  of  our  modern  opera  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  music  had 

and  oratorio  and  chant  and  anthem.  become  so  gay  and   meretricious  that  the 

Twenty-five  himdred  years  ago  Confucius  Council  of  Trent  was  impelled  to  demand  a 

said,  "  Would'st  thou  know  if  a  people  are  radical  reform. 

well  governed,  if  its  manners  be  good  or  As  everybody  knows,  the  success  of  Luther 

bad,  examine  the  music  it  practices."    This  may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  his 

was  a  century  before  Flato  wrote  of  music,  taste  for  music,  and  the  use  that  he  made  of  it 

Greece  imported  her  music  from  Egypt,  and  in  spreading  his  doctrines.    There  is  a  special 

the  prominence  given  to  this  element  of  grandeur  in  the  old  German  chorals,  and 

worship  in  the  Jewish  ritual  may  be  traced  these  constitute  the  main  feature  of  their 

to  the  impression  made  upon  the  Hebrew  public  worship.    I  have  attended  Lutheran 

mind  by  the  melodies  that  were  familiar  to  churches  abroad,  when  the  minister  made 

them  in  the  land  of  their  captivity.    Li  the  his  appearance  only  when  it  was  necessary 

hurry  of  flight  they  did  not  forget  to  take  in  order  to  wind  up  the  congregation,  and 

their  timbrels  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  start  them  in  a  new  hymn  or  anthem  or 

had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  we  hear  them  sing-  litany. 

ing  triumphal  songs,  and  see  them  dancing  to  Li  our  country,  until  quite  recently,  the 
the  sound  of  instruments.  The  music  of  the  prevailing  style  of  church  music  was  alto- 
Jewish  church  reached  its  highest  point  in  gether  unworthy  of  the  high  place  it  is  de- 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  although  signed  to  filL  The  range  of  tunes  was  quite 
the  absence  of  harmonies ,  jpd  other  refine-  limited^  and  they  were  sung  in  such  a 
ments  of  modem  art woulomake  the  psalm-  drawling  way  as  to  make  them  all  sound 
ody  of  that  period  somewhat  repulsive  to  our  very  much  alike.  Occasionally  some  ambi- 
earsy  still  there  must  have  been  a  wild,  bar-  tious  performer  would  scramble  ahead  to 
baric  grandeur  ih  the  loud  chorals  that  went  the  great  discomfort  of  his  associates,  and 
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get  through  his  part  while  the  rest  were  the  56th  psalm   alluded  to  an  iustrumeat 

dragging  wearily  behind.    Notunfrequently  inflated  by  bellows.    Organs  came  into  use 

the  bass  ^or  the  tenor  or  the  treble  would  in  the  churches  of  Western  Europe  about 

sustain  itself  so  vigorously  as  to  drown  out  the  year  670,  and  before  the  tenth  century 

all  the  other  parts.    I  have  heard  choirs  they  were  introduced  very  generally  into 

sing,  every  member  of  which  seemed  to  be  Englaijd ;  the  largest  being  placed  in  the 

fired  with  an  ambitious   desire  to  shout  Winchester  cathedral,  A.  D.  951.    A  few 

louder  than  anybody  else,  and  so  far  as  I  years  ago  I  preached  on  an  anniversary  oc- 

could  judge,  every  one  of  them  seemed  to  casion  in  that  venerable  pile,  in  the  prea- 

have  succeeded  in  doing  so;  "while  milder  ence  of  the'  late  Bishop  Sumner,  some  forty 

thunders  burst  unheard  above."    Some  of  or  fifty  clergymen  and  a  crowd  of  choris- 

us  can  remember  the  time  when  the  fugue  ters  and  people,  gathered  toward  sunset  in 

was  regarded  as  the  most  delicious  perform-  the  eastern  end  of  the  vast  and  solemn 

ance  that  could  be  introduced  into  the  sane-  building.    If  those  who  used  to  listen  to  the 

tuary,  and  it  was  indeed  a  marvel  of  musical  old  organ  of  A.  D.  951,  with  its  harsh  brass 

gymnastics.    How  they  used  to  tumble  in  pipes,  sounding  only  12  or  15  notes  (for 

and  tumble  out  like  a  school  of  porpoises  this  was  the  full  compass  of  the  instrumeat 

going  by  I  how  unexpectedly  and  delight-  everywhere) — and    if   the    organist,   who 

fully  one  part  after  another  would  pipe  in  1  thumped  with  his  foot  upon  the  huge,  broad 

in  fact,  it  was  a  series  of  pleasant  surprises  keys  (there  were  no  half-notes  to  trouble 

all  through.  him  then)  could  have  heard  the  exquisite 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  had  no  good  tones  of  the  grand  organ  that  now  stands  in 

music  in  our  churches  in  old  times.    Some  of  Winchester,  the  rich  chorals  which  on  thia 

the  tunes  familiar  to  us  all  in  our  childhood  occasion  thundered  and  died  away  along  the 

were  produced  by  the  men  who  were  mas-  arches,  how  they  would  have  been  thrilled  I 

ters  of  the  art.    There  are  hymns  which  we  In  the  year  1641,  when  the  iconoclastic 

never  wish  to  hear  sung  in  any  other  notes  fiend  was  let  loose  and  laid  waste  the  ancient 

but  those  which  we  associate  with  the  mem-  churches  and  cathedrals  of  England,  nearly 

ories  of  the  past.  all  the  organs  were  destroyed — the  leaden 

«Perhap.Ihinde6«8wfldwart>liiigme«nir«iriie,  P^P^   ^^^   ^«1*^  ^^^   t>^ets,  and   the 

Or  plaintlTe  Martyra,  worthy  of  the  name,  carved  work  burnt  with  fire ;  but  not  many 

Or  noble  Elgin  beaU  the  heavenward  flame,  years  passed  before  the  sound  of  the  organ 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays."  _„„    t,«„«j    «««:«    *ii  ^ i.u>.   i^    j    --.  

was  neard  again  all  over  the  land,  more 

The  time  is  not  very  remote,  when,  in  melodious  and  grander  than  ever  before, 

most  of  our  Protestant  churches,  the  use  of  The  eastern  church  has  never  allowed 

the  organ  was  solemnly  denoimced,  while  the  use  of  any  instruments  in  public  service, 

the  violoncello,  the  bassoon,  the  clarionet,  or  the  introduction  of  female  voices;  and 

the  flute  and  even  the  violin  with  all  its  yet  I  have  heard  in  the  Greek  churches  the 

worldly  associations,  were  regarded  as  en-  most  majestic  and  impressive  singing  to 

tirely  harmless.    The  workings  of  the  hu-  which  I  ever  listened,  the  peculiar  tones  of 

man  conscience  are  marvelous  to  behold,  the  organ  seeming  to  be  reproduced  in  the 

To-day  the  old  prejudice  against  the  noblest  throats  of  the  peif  ormers. 

of   all  instruments  has  entirely  died  out,  When  we  consider  the  range  of  tone  at- 

and  there  is  scarcely  a  church  of  any  name  tainable  in  the  organ,  the  quality  and  vol- 

that  does  not  have  its  organ.    As  long  ago  as  ume  of  sound  which  it  admits,  the  almost 

the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ  unlimited  extent  to  which  it  may  be  ex- 

we  read  of  the  pneumatic  and  the  hydraulic  panded,  and  the  peculiar  control  that  it  has 

organ ;  but  of  the  construction  and  character  over  the  feelings,  we  must  admit  that  it 

of  these  ancient  instruments  we  know  noth*  stands  as  king  among  musical  instruments 

ing.    The  picture  of  an  organ  may  be  seen  and  is  above  all  others  specially  fitted  for 

carved  on  one  of  the  ancient  monuments  in  the  worship  of  Grod.    It  is  capable  of  ex- 

Bome,  and  St.  Augustine  in  conmienting  on  pressing  every  emotion  and  adapting  itself 
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to  every  mood  of  the  mind,  from  the  most  part  of  the  choir,  when  it  is  impossible  to 

tender  and  subdued  up  to  the  loftiest  and  understand  a  word  that  is  sung,  or  even  to 

most  jubilant.    It  would  be  out  of  place  in  tell  whether  they  are  singing  English  or 

a  ball-room,  and  the  attempt  to  make  it  Latin  or  Choctaw.    There  is  a  story  told  of 

speak   anywhere    in   light    and   fantastic  a  city  clergyman  who  was  once  invited  to 

strains,  is  as  inappropriate  as  it  would  be  for  preach  in  a  small  country  church,  and  the 

a  lion  to  warble  like  a  canary.    The  walta-  choir  thought  they  would  get  up  a  very  elab- 

ing  of  a  congregation  up  and  down  the  orate  performance  for  his  benefit.  They  were 

aisles  to  the  sound  of  the  organ  is  always  more  ambitious  than  successful;  and  when 

revolting.    It  should  be  used  simply  as  an  they  were  through,  before  giving  out  his 

aid  to  devotion,  and  always  be  kept  subor-  text,  the  preacher  looked  up  to  the  gallery 

dinate  to  the  voices,  aiding,  regulating,  in-  and  said :  "  My  friends,  if  the  angels  in  hea- 

spiring  them,  buit  never  drowning  them.    A  ven  should  hear  you  sing,  they  would  come 

great  responsibility  rests  upon  the  organist ;  down  and  wring  your  necks."    It  was  not  a 

for  although  he  utters  no  articulate  sounds,  courteous  thing  to  do,  but  the  provocation 

he  does  speak  to  the  mind  and  the  heart,  was  probably  very  great                 *          • 

often  with  greater  power  than  language  can  The  music  of  the  church  should  never  be 

do.    Under  his  touch,  pulses  beat  which  allowed  to  become  tedious.    It  is  so  when 

the  preacher  cannot  quicken,  and  hearts  there  is  too  much  of  it ;  or  when  it  is  all  of 

dissolve   which  his  eloquence  could  never  the  same  sort ;  or  when  it  is  painfully  elab- 

melt.  orate ;  or  when  it  is  rendered  listlessly,  and 

There  is  a  mystery  in  the  magic  of  music  with  apparent  indifference ;  or  when  the 

which  can  be  solved  by  no  scientific  analy-  same  words    are  repeated    over  and  over 

sis  of  its  elements,  and  which  we  must  wait  again,  until  one's  patience   is  exhausted. 

for  the  great  hereafter  to  reveal.     I  once  I  have  heard  the  Te  Deum  stretched  out  to 

heard  a  man  say  that  music  was  to  him  one  the  length  of  an  ordinary  morning  sermon, 

of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  his  own  the  closing  sentence  being  repeated  twenty- 

inamortality.    It  began  with  creation,  when  nine  times,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  choir 

the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  it  will  ''  would  never  be  conf oimded."    When  the 

continue  as  long  as  the  angels  and  glorified  entire  Psalter  is  chanted,  as  is  done  in  some 

saints  exist  of  our  Episcopal  Churches,  it  should  be 

Church  music  should  be  strictly  ecclesias-  sung  with  such  a  movement  as  to  consimie 

ticaL    Not  that  we  are  to  be  restricted  to  but  little  more  time  than  is  required  to  read 

slow,  heavy,  monotonous  strains  in  the  house  it,  otherwise  it  becomes  a  weariness  and  a 

of  prayer ;  for,  while  the  wailings  of  the  soul,  vexation. 

idien  ^  out  of  the  depths  "  it  cries  out  to  The  music  of  the  church  should  be  such 

the  Lord,  may  fitly  express  themselves  in  as  is,  for  the  most  part,  familiar  to  the  peo- 

long-drawn  and  measured  notes,  there  are  pie.     I   would    not   proscribe    the  intro- 

other  moods  of  worship  which  call  for  bright  duction  of  new  tunes  altogether,  but  there 

and  cheerful  utterance,  and  then  "  we  would  should  be  a  free  proportion  of  old  ones,  in 

ciy  merrily  before  the  Lord  of  hosts.''    And  which  the  congregation  may  join,  if  they 

still  even  this  sacred  mirth  should  seek  for  are  so  disposed.    And  when  a  hymn  has 

another  expression  than  that  which  is  heard  for  a  long  time  been  wedded  to  a  particular 

in  the  house  of  feasting.  time,  so  that  the  words  spontaneously  sug- 

The  music  of  the  church  should  also  be  gest  the  music,  it  is  a  great  trial  to  be 

intelligible.    By  this  I  mean  that  it  should  obliged  to  stand  dumb,  and  listen  to  some 

not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  confound  strange  air,  which  quickens  no  association, 

and  bewilder  us  by  complicated  involutions,  and  sounds  like  the  voice  of  an  unwelcome 

strange  and  subtle  chords,  and  such  feats  of  intruder. 

art  as  only  a  learned  professor  can  compre-  I  now  wish  to  say  a  word  on  the  import* 

hend.    There  is  no  edification  in  listening  ance  of  music  as  an  act  of  worship.    Re- 

to  a  special  exercise  of  their  gifts  on  the  ligious  emotion  naturally  finds  expression 
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in   some   sort   of   rhythmical    movement,  it  were  not  for  our  sins,  it  would  be  the 

Tou  see  this  even  in  the  quiet  talk  of  a  whole  of  worship.    It  is  the  only  element  in 

Friends'  meeting ;  the  Quaker   prayer  is  the  worship  of  the  New  Jerusalem.    We 

generally  intoned.    The  fervid  exhortations  pray  because  we  have  something  to  confess, 

of  a  western  camp-meeting  are  poured  out  or  because  we  want  something ;  we  praise 

in  a  marked  and  regular  cadence.    In  fact,  because  we  have  been  delivered  from  sin,  and 

all  earnest  feeling  is  likely  to  express  itself  in  thankfulness  for  what  Grod  has  given  us. 
in  something  like  song.    Men  sing  when       It  is  an  impressive    fact  that  the  last 

they  are  happy,  and  even  more  find  relief  thing  which  the  Savior  did  with  His  disci- 

in  music.    They  do  not  sing  when  they  are  pies,  before  he  went  out  to  Gethsemane, 

planning  crime,  or  suffering  the  agonies  of  was  to  sing.    <*And  when  they  had  sung  a 

remorse.    An  inspired  Apostle  sings  praises  hymn^  He  went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

at  midnight  in  his  solitary  cell ;  but  strains  It  was  probably  the  Passover  psalm,  which 

of  song  are  not  often  heard  in  the  corridors  was  not  a  hymn  of  sadness.    It  was  one  of 

of  our  prisons,  which  are  filled  with  thieves  those  *'  songs  in  the  night,"  of  which  Job 

and  assassins.     Whenever  riUs  of  music  speaks,  such  as  Grod  is  always  ready  to  put 

begin  to  distill  from  the  rocky  sides  of  the  into  the  mouths  of    His  people  to  cheer 

heart,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  stone  is  softening,  them  in  the  hour  of  darkness. 
Praise  is  the  highest  act  of  worship.    If  Thomas  M.  Clark, 
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Lord,  where  Thy  many  mansions  be 

Hast  thou  a  little  room  for  me. 

Whose  restless  feet  these  many  days 

By  and  forbidden  paths  have  trod, 

And  wandering  in  uncertain  ways 

Have  missed  the  way  that  leads  to  God? — 

Lord,  is  there  any  room  for  me 

Who,  sorrowing,  would  return  to  Thee  ? 

Far  have  I  strayed,  still  tossed  about 
On  fears  that  would  not  be  cast  out 
For  all  the  subtle  theories 
That  men  have  framed,  wherein  to  find 
For  troubled  hdkrts  a  doubtful  ease, 
And  freedom  for  a  wilful  mind : — 
Thy  word,  once  hidden  in  my  breast, 
Forever  robbed  the  night  of  rest. 

I  heard  its  still,  small  voice  above 
All  other  voices — ^not  in  love. 
As  in  the  old  sweet  days  of  peace. 
But  in  a  tone  of  sad  complaint : — 
«<  Why  art  thou  swift  to  seek  release 
From  easy  yoke  and  safe  restraint? 
Why  hast  thou  taken  for  thy  guide 
False  lights  that  lure  thee  from  my  side? " 

Lord,  if  I  heard,  and  in  despite 

Of  warning  chose  the  fair,  false  light, — 
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Jif  heedless,  I  Thy  spirit  grieved, 
And  slighted  as  an  idle  tale 
Love  sach  as  no  man  hath  conceived, — 
What  late  repentance  can  avail  ? 
How  shall  I  dare  to  lift  my  face 
Once  more  within  Thy  holy  place? 

I  know  not,  verily  ;  and  yet 

With  donbts  perplexed  and  fears  beset, 

And  the  sad  heart  unsatisfied. 

Lord,  I  remember  what  sweet  rest 

I  did  discover  at  Thv  side : 

With  yearnings  not  to  be  expressed 

I  long  to  walk-  once  more  with  Thee ; 

Lord,  .hast  Thou  any  room  for  me? 

Mary  E.  Bradley, 
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With  the  dust  of  Breton  roads  on  our  our  matches  on  pillars  of  stone  that  were 
faces,  and  the  fatigue  of  a  twelve-mile  tramp  rended  by  that  mysterious  theocracy,  the 
making  our  bodies  ache,  we  marched  into  Druids.  Time  makes  all  good  things  pic- 
Qoimper  one  July  morning  and  flung  down  turesque,  and  time  has  wrought  wonders  in 
our  knapsacks  in  the  hospitable  kitchen  of  Brittany,  and  made  Quimper,  its  most  char- 
the  Lion  d'Or  hoteL  The  "  we  "  was  Graham,  aoteristic  city,  a  veritable  picture  of  the  past, 
a  Scotch  artist,  and  myself ,  an  American  jour-  We  halted  at  the  Hotel  Lion  d'Or,  not 
naHst,  both  on  a  pedestrian  trip  in  search  of  because  it  is  the  best  hotel  in  the  city — ^it  is 
the  picturesque.  And  we  found  the  pictur-  far  from  that — ^but  because  it  is  the  most 
esque  in  Brittany  at  every  turning  in  every  ancient  hostelry  there.  Its  quaint  court- 
road,  in  every  street  of  every  city  and  village,  yard,  galleried  on  all  sides,  and  its  winding 
in  every  field  and  in  every  house  we  entered,  passages  and  tortuous  staircase  only  fulfiU 
The  houses  were  picturesque,  brown  with  the  promise  of  its  turreted  facade ;  but  give 
the  dust  and  wear  of  centuries,  quaint-  in  to  the  tired  traveler  scarcely  greater  comfort 
construction  and  intricate  in  arrangement,  than  would  be  afforded  by  a  third  class 
picturesque  in  their  very  uncleanness.  The  country  tavern  in  America.  Stilt  the  Lion 
peasants  were  picturesque  in  the  costumes  d'Or  fronts  on  the  great  square  of  St  Go- 
of an  age  centuries  behind  our  own,  in  the  rentin,  and  stands  opposite  the  noble  cathe- 
customs  that  had  grown  out  of  superstitions,  dral.  That  was  enough  for  us ;  we  cared 
and  in  their  staunch  and  wiry  physique,  little  for  soft  beds  or  dainty  food ;  but  we 
their  piercing  eyes,  and  sim-tanned,  sea-  cared  much  to  be  near  the  heart  of  the  city 
browned  faces.  We  drank  in  romance  with  and  within  view  of  the  church, 
every  breath.  The  dark  ages  touched  us  on  Glorious  old  cathedral,  named  for  St.  Co- 
everyside;  we  heard  local  legends  of  fairies  rentin,  the  patron  saint  of  the  place,  and 
and  genii  as  we  sat  by  auberge  fires ;  clam-  crowned  with  a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of 
bered  over  rocks  upon  which  Fontenelle  and  King  Gradlon,  who  once  ruled  here  and  left 
his  dreaded  band.  La  Ligmey  once  climbed ;  behind  him  an  evergreen  memory  for  jus- 
rested  beneath  the  portals  of  houses  that  tice  and  piety.  Nobody  knows  just  when 
once  sheltered  veritable  Knights  Templar ;  Gradlon  ruled,  and  nobody  cares.  The  Bre- 
more  than  that  we  spanned  the  wide  abysm  tons  do  not  test  their  national  legends  by 
of  time,  and  laid  our  hands  and  scratched  the  standard  of  historical  accuracy ;  if  they 
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did  King  Gradlon  >might  sink  away  into  Highlands,  but  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
obscurity,  and  many  another  hero  turn  out  that  he  could  make  himself  understood  in 
to  be  a  nobody.  The  statue  of  King  Grad-  Brittany.  I  spoke  no  Gaelic  at  all  in  the 
Ion,  mounted  and  booted  and  spurred,  sit-  beginning  of  our  trip,  but  picked  up  enough 
ting  there  in  state  robes  on  the  ridge-pole  of  common  phrases  to  get  on  with  altera  three 
the  cathedral,  represents  a  very  real  king  to  months'  intercourse  with  natives.  To  help 
all  loyal  Bretons ;  and  however  he  might  us  out  of  our  difficulty  we  looked  about  for 
have  lived  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  now  lives  a  boy  who  could  speak  both  French  and 
in  many  a  beautiful  legend,  repeated  from  Gaelic,  and  found  one  at  last  in  the  person 
generation  to  generation,  with  all  the  ear-  of  Yves  Guenolec,ayouth  of  fourteen  years, 
Inestness  and  particularity  of  truth.  whom  his  parents  intended  for  the  church. 
They  say  of  King  Gradlon  that  he  was  but  whom  nature  seemed  to  have  intended 
one  of  St.  Corentin's  most  brilliant  converts  for  the  gallows.  That  boy,  and  so  I  shall 
to  the  Christian  faith,  and  tell  how  by  a  designate  him  hereafter,  was  a  perpetual 
miracle  the  pious  saint  won  the  worldly  study.  My  brain  was  on  a  rack  for  the  six 
king.  Corentin  lived  in  the  mountain — it  weeks  he  was  with  us  in  wild  speculations 
is  there  now — and  was  fed  by  miraculous  as  to  what  mischief  he  would  do  next, 
means.  He  had  a  spring,  and  in  the  spring  That  boy  was  a  veritable  Breton.  Tall, 
was  a  flsh ;  when  Corentin  was  hungry  he  wiry,  muscular,  and  as  active  in  the  service 
called  the  fish  to  him,  cut  off  enough  for  of  tiie  devil  as  he  was  slothful  in  ours.  He 
his  dinner,  and  threw  the  fish,  instantly  presented  himself  to  us  in  the  traditional 
made  whole  again,  back  into  the  spring.  Breton  costume :  a  jacket  of  blue  cloth  elab- 
Gradlon  was  hunting  one  day,  and  becom-  orately  embroidered  in  many  colors  and  cov- 
ing hungry  sought  the  hut  of  the  saint  and  ered  across  the  front  with  rows  of  metal 
asked  him  for  food.  Corentin  called  his  buttons.  He  wore  blue  cloth  trowsers  with  a 
fish  and  fed  the  king,  who,  not  belonging  to  stripe  of  black  velvet  at  the  side  seams,  and 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  a  strip  of  embroidery  just  above  the  ankles. 
Animals,  was  filled  with  admiration  and  He  wore  a  shirt  collar,  high,  starched  and 
delight ;  was  then  and  there  converted,  and  wrought — so  high,  indeed,  and  of  such  wide 
gave  to  Corentin  a  wide  tract  of  land  upon  expansiveness  that  Graham  felicitously  hint- 
which  Quimper  is  now  built.  At  that  time  ed  something  about  a  donkey  looking  over 
Gradlon  held  his  court  at  Is — ^a  city  that  is  a  white-washed  fence.  That  boy's  hair  was 
now  buried  by  the  sea.  While  still  the  king  banged  to  his  ears,  behind  which  it  hung 
ruled  there  the  city  was  smitten  by  a  tidal  down  in  long  locks  on  his  shoulders,  its  sun- 
wave  and  Gradlon  fled  with  his  court  to  faded  ends  peeping  out  from  beneath  the 
Quimper.  No  more  remains  of  Is  now  than  edge  of  a  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat,  which 
traces  of  paved  roads  that  touch  the  fields  was  ornamented  with  long  streamers  of  vel- 
on  one  hand  and  the  deep  on  the  other;  vet  ribbon.  To  have  looked  upon  that  boy's 
and — yes,  there  is  one  thing  more  remaining  face  you  could  never  have  conceived  of  the 
— a  tradition  among  the  sailors  that  when  fathomless  depths  of  mischief  his  heart  con- 
the  sea  is  angry  in  its  storms,  there  come  tained. 

forth  from  the  streets  of  the  buried  city  the  He  begun  with  Graham's  sketch-book, 
cries  and  groans  of  the  men  and  women  and  While  we  were  at  dinner  one  day,  he  painted 
children  who  perished  there.  all  the  sketches  in  it.  Pretty  pencil  draw- 
In  all  our  wanderings  in  Britt^y  we  felt  ings  of  landscapes  he  turned  out  with  ver- 
the  need  of  an  interpreter.  There  are  plenty  milion  skies  and  chrome  yellow  trees.  Cos- 
of  people  in  the  cities  who  speak  French,  tumes  of  priests  and  monks  made  the  pious 
but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  peasants  men  look  like  harlequins.  Staid  nuns  said 
speak  only  the  Breton  language — a  branch  their  beads  in  robes  resembling  Joseph's 
of  the  ancient  Gaelic  tongue,  and  extremely  famous  coat.  Venerable  churches  pointed 
difficult  of  mastery.  Graham  spoke  a  little  Gamboge  spires  into  Indian-red  skies ;  and 
Gaelic,  learned  when  a  child  in  the  Scotch  to  all  of  this  injury  he  added  the  insult  of 
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touching  up  a  drawing  of  myself  in  Breton  long  as  it  lays  on  my  closet  shelves  in  use- 
costume.  That  boy  made  me  with  a  nose  lessness,  it  will  have  an  ancient  and  a  fish- 
of  carmine,  laid  ultra-marine  into  my  whis-  like  smelL 

kers,  and  put  a  pipe  into  my  mouth — ^a  vil-        The  market  of  Quimper,  holden  every 

lainously  low  pipe  that  sent  out  clouds  of  Saturday  in  the  two  or  three  squares  of  the 

green  smoke  all  over  the  page.    YiThen  Grar  city,  but  principally  in  the  great  square  of 

ham  discovered  the  mischief  and  accused  St.  Corentin,  under  the  very  eaves  of  the 

that  boy  of  having  done  it,  that  boy  in  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 

wickedness  of  his  wicked  soul  stood  up  and  Brittany.    I  know  of  no  other  place  where 

denied  it ;  denied  it,  with  paint  on  his  fin-  the    Breton   costume  can  be    studied    to  ^^ 

gers  and  with  paint  on  his  nose ;  with  paint  equal  advantage.    Feasants  come  from  ^i\^^  *" 

on  the  front  of  his  jacket,  with  paint  in  his  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  mile^ 

hair,  and  with  a  paint  brush  behind  his  ear ;  and  as  each  town  has  its  peculiar  costume, 

denied  that  he  had  touched  the  paint-box  the  variety  is  very  great.    The  distinctive 

(except  to  dust  it,  and  disavowed  any  knowl-  costume  of  Quimper  is  one  of  the  most  pictur- 

edge  of  the  sketch-book  whatever.  esque,  but  it  is  now  little  worn  by  the  men, 

I  think  I  hear  you  asking,  my  dear  reader,  who  prefer  the  cheap  and  ugly  shop-made 
why  we  kept  that  boy.  Well,  he  was  useful  clothes  that  the  railway  brings  them  from 
to  us  in  many  ways.  He  would  worm  valu-  Paris.  The  women,  however,  with  feminine 
able  information  out  of  peasants  that  stood  discernment  of  the  becomingness  of  the 
mute  as  posts  and  stolid  as  oxen  before  our  pretty  pointed  caps,  and  closely  fitting 
inquiries.  He  would  take  us  into  places  and  much  embroidered  bodices,  still 
that  were  said  to  be  closed  beyond  the  pos-  cling  to  the  dress  of  their  grand- 
sibility  of  entrance.  He  had  an  occult  fac-  mothers,  and  look  right  well  in  it.  I  know 
ulty  of  discovering  short  cuts.  He  knew  of  no  prettier  sight  than  to  see  the  grand 
not  only  the  language  but  the  argot  of  Brit-  old  cathedral  full  of  peasant  women  on  a 
tany.  He  would  make  people  produce  meals  Sunday  morning.  And  now  that  I  have 
for  us  who  had  sworn  they  hadn't  a  morsel  mentioned  the  cathedral  again,  I  feel 
in  the  house  to  eat.  Then,  too,  he  had  a  that  I  said  too  little  about  it,  though  any 
sort  of  disciplinary  value  in  making  us  vigi-  description  I  could  give  would  convey  but  a 
lant  When  we  did  not  watch  him  he  would  faint  idea  of  its  beauty.  The  church 
plunge  into  mysterious  depths  of  mischief,  which  occupies  the  site  of  two  ancient 
As  for  instance,  it  was  at  Quimper  that  we  chapels,  was  actually  commenced  in  1239, 
had  our  trunks  meet  us,  and  Graham  and  I  under  the  Episcopate  of  Rainard  of  blessed 
intended  to  burst  upon  the  people  in  clean  memory ;  but  only  a  chapel  was  finished, 
white  shirts  and  high  and  shiny  hats.  It  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  work  of  build- 
was  on  Sunday,  and  I  dressed  myself  in  my  ing  a  church  to  thb  chapel  was  begun  and 
purplest  of  purple  and  finest  of  fine-twined  very  nearly  completed,  though  the  towers 
linen,  and  was  ready  to  go  out,  all  but  my  were  not  wholly  finished  until  within  a  few 
hat    That  could  not  be  found.  years.    They  are  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 

"Ask  that  boy  where  it  is,"  suggested  might  of  little  things,  for  they  were  paid 

Graham.  for  by  the  subscription  of  one  sou  a  year. 

That  boy  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  given  by  every  faithful  Breton  for  five  years, 
upon  enquiry  we  learned  that  he  had  gone  They  harmonize  wonderfully  well  with 
a  fishing.  The  river  ran  close  behind  the  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  are  of  exquisitely 
hotel,  and  I  went  to  seek  the  lad.  There,  graceful  proportions.  The  interior  of  the 
sitting  beside  the  murmuring  Odet,  was  church  has  been  admirably  restored — a  work 
that  boy  listening  to  the  peaceful  music  of  the  for  which  M.  Bigot,  the  architect,  is  entitled 
church  bells,  catching  eels  with  my  best  trout  to  great  praise  ;  for  there  is  nothing  more 
rod,  and  tossing  the  wet  and  slimy  squirm-  difficult  in  architecture  than  the  restor- 
ers into  my  best  hat  The  hat  has  been  ation  of  old  churches  in  a  way  that 
cleaned  and  ironed  more  than  once,  but  as  shall  make  them   secure   and   convenient, 
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without  destroying  the  charm  of  their  an-  At  the  entrance  of  the  aqoariiun  is  a  build- 
tiquity.  ing  which  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  ob- 
juring our  stay  this  church  was  a  source  jects  used  in  pisciculture,  small  aquariums 
of  delight  to  us.  The  whole  place  is  lighted  containing  specimens  of  all  the  fresh  and 
up  by  the  lamp  of  architectiu'al  truth,  salt  water  fish  of  Brittany,  and  a  laboratory 
Every  stone  and  every  pillar  means  some-  for  the  use  of  scientific  men  who  wish  to 
thing.  There  is  nothing  tawdry,  nothing  make  observations  involving  the  use  or 
cheap  and  conmion  in  the  whole  edifice,  study  of  fish  or  salt  water  plants. 
The  services  are  in  keeping  with  the  place,  We  happened  to  be  at  Concameau  in  the 
simple  and  grand  and  beautifuL  From  very  height  of  the  season  for  sardine  fishing, 
morning  till  night  the  people  of  Quimper  The  season  lasts  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
are  coming  to  and  going  from  this  church  the  middle  of  October,  and  Concameau  sends 
in  their  devotions.  Now  one  sees  kneeling  out  as  many  as  four  hundred  boats  to  take 
on  its  paved  floor  a  crippled  beggar,  who  the  delicate  little  fish.  The  crew  of  one  of 
counts  his  beads  with  knotty  fingers ;  now  these  boats  consists  of  a  skipper,  two  rowers, 
a  noble  lady  whose  silks  rustle  upon  the  two  or  three  fishers  and  a  cabin  boy.  When 
stone  floor  as  she  approaches  her  favorite  the  times  are  cakn  they  cruise  about  the 
altar.  There  are  many  beautiful  modem  bay,  until  the  roughening  of  the  water  shows 
paintings  in  the  church,  and  several  meritori-  them  the  presence  of  a  shoal  of  sardines, 
ous  statues,  but  no  jeweled  and  tinsel-be-  The  fish  are  approached  with  great  care,  and 
decked  dolls,  no  demoralized  and  demoraliz-  a  net  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  is 
ing  pious  wax-works,  no  fleshless  bones  of  thrown  overboard.  This  net  is  from  six  to 
dead  saints.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  temple  seven  feet  deep,  and  hangs  in  the  water  like 
to  the  Living  Grod,  and  its  very  stones  are  elo-*  a  curtain,  its  upper  edge  being  supported  by 
buent  because  they  are  everlasting  and  true.  huge  cork  floats,  and  its  lower  edge  held 
Quimper  forms  a  convenient  point  of  de-  down  by  leaden  sinkefs.  The  meshes  are 
parture  for  a  number  of  interesting  excur-  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  head  and 
sions.  Here  one  may  find  couriers  for  not  the  body  of  the  fish.  When  the  net  is 
Audieme,  Pont  Croix,  Pont  TAbb^  and  arranged,  the  bait,  consisting  of  the  partially 
Concameau.  The  last  named  place  is  the  decomposed  roe  of  codfish  or  mackerel,  is 
center  of  the  sardine  fishery,  and  the  thrown  overboard  on  the  side  of  the  net 
traveler  should  by  no  means  neglect  an  op-  away  from  the  sardines.  The  fish  are  soon 
portunity  of  visiting  it.  It  is  an  ancient  attracted  by  it,  and  in  their  haste  to  reach 
walled  town,  its  moats  filled  with  water  at  it,  are  caught  by  the  interposing  net  in  great 
every  rising  of  the  tide,  and  by  very  odorif-  numbers.  When  the  net  is  lifted  from  the 
erous  mud  when  the  tide  is  out.  One  of  the  water,  it  has  become  a  living  veil ;  and  the 
most  interesting  things  to  be  seen  at  Con-  scales  which  the  unhappy  fish  disengage 
cameau,  is  the  aquarium  which  was  founded  from  their  bodies  by  their  struggles  to  be  free, 
by  Professor  Coste  of  the  college  of  France,  float  upon  the  sea  and  give  it  the  appearance 
It  is  a  practical  aquarium  for  the  breeding  and  of  being  overspread  with  mother-of-pearl, 
fattening  of  fish  and  lobsters  for  the  market.  The  sardines  having  been  carefully  re- 
The  basins  to  the  nmnber  of  six,  occupying  moved  from  the  nets,  are  taken  with  all 
a  superficial  area  of  1,500  square  metres,  expedition  to  the  shores,  where  nimble  fin- 
are  from  two  to  four  metres  in  depth,  and  gered  women  decapitate  them  and  remove 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  grated  open-  the  entrails.  They  are  then  laid  in  small 
ings,  by  which  the  amount  of  water  in  the  wire  baskets,  dipped  in  boiling  oil  and  placed 
basins  can  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  in  boxes.  Passing  into  the  hands  of  another 
director.  Three  of  these  basins  are  devoted  set  of  workers,  they  are  soldered  up  and 
to  crustaceous  fish,  and  it  often  happens  that  tested,  then  stamped  as  we  see  them  in  the 
they  contain  from  10,000  to  15,000  langau^  markets.  All  these  processes  are  accom- 
tes  and  lobsters,  in  process  of  fattening  or  plished  with  great  rapidity,  as  the  quality 
waiting  for  a  proper  demand  in  the  markets,  of  the  preserved  sardines  depends  largely  on 
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the  freshness  of  their  condition  when  put  away  from  the  water."  ,  So  Graham  left  his 

up.    Beside  the  sardines  that  are  thus  pre-  things  on  the  rock,  put  a  stone  in  his  hat, 

aeryed  in  oil,  many  thousands  are  packed  in  and  his  hat  on  his  clothes  to  keep  them  &om 

salt  for  the  French  markets.    The  sardine  blowing  away,  and  in  we  plunged.    We  had 

fiahery  extending  ak>ng  the  entire  western  a  capital  swim.    There  was  a  boat  anchored 

coast  of  Brittany,  has  yielded  some  years  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  we  swam  to  that, 

many  as  1,500,000,000  fish.  Then  we  sat  down  in  the  boat  to  rest.    Then 

It  was  on  our  return  to  Quimper  from  we  plunged  and  dove  from  the  boat,  and  so 

Concameau,  that  Graham  and  I  met  with  whiled  away  an  agreeable  half-hour. 
an  adventure  which  though  of  an  extremely        **  Now,"  said  I,  "  we'd  better  go  back." 
personal  nature  I  cannot  forbear  telling  here.        <<  No,"  said  Graham,  with  his  usual  Scotch 

We  had  sent  that  boy,  gorged  with  sardines,  obstinacy.    "No,  we'll  swim  to  that  little 

and  made  fat  with  Concameau  lobsters,  to  grove  beyond  where  we  undressed,  and  then 

Quimper  before  us,  bearing  all  our  traps ;  have  a  run  on  the  beach."    So  we  did.    The 

and  started  on  a  glorious  summer  morning  grove  was  very  pretty,  but  I  saw  that  Gra- 

to  walk  to  Gradlon's  capital.    It  was  the  ham  felt  a  little  uneasy  about  his  clothes,  so 

perfection  of  weather,  and  we  were  in  high  we  didn't  stop  long  in  its  shade,  but  hurried 

health  and  spirits.    We  took  the  road  by  Back  to  our  original  starting  point. 
the  beautiful  Bale  de  la  Forest,  which  lay        Graham's  clothes  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
like  a  huge  sheet  of  silver  before  us,  and        "Well,"  said  he,  "they  must  be  there 

was  dotted  here  and  there  with  the  snowy  somewhere,  for  I  put  a  stone  on  them."   So 

sails  of  the  fishing  boats.    Toward  noon  we  they  were  there  somewhere ;  but  it  was  not 

came  to  a  flat  stretch  of  beach,  with  here  and  an  easy  thing  to  find  them  under  a  good 

there  huge  masses  of  rock,  which  being  cov-  many  inches  of  water.    We  waded  where 

ered  at  high  water  must  render  the  place  very  we  thought  they  ought  to  be,  but  we  could 

dangerous  for  the  fishing  boats  that  land  not  find  the  precise  rock. 
tiiere.    There  was  a  small  cabin  near  by,  a       "  Nevermind,  Graham,"  I  said  soothingly, 

rou^  and  tupible  kind  of  auherge  or  peas-  "  you  can  sit  around  till  the  tide  goes  out 

ant's  inn,  where  we  bought  cider  and  bread  again ;  you  know  they're  sure  to  be  there, 

and  butter,  and  where  the  proprietress  ex-  for  you  anchored  them  securely." 
plained  to  us,  in  very  rugged  French,  that       "  I  shall  be  sunburnt  to  a  blister,"  said 

she  was  a  widow  and  the  mother  of  six  Graham  impatiently ;  "  bother  the  tide ! " 
boys,  all  of  whom  were  fishermen  or  sailors,        "  So  you  said  before." 
with  the  exception  of  one  sturdy  youngster       "  Well,  what  can  I  do?"  he  asked  in  des- 

of  ten,  who  helped  her  with  her  daily  duties,  peration. 

Her  husband  had  been  drowned  while  re-       I  suggested  that  the  woman  at  the  auherge 

turning  in  his  boat  from  a  FSte  at  Concar-  might  have  some  of  her  late  husband's  clothes, 
neau.    The  cabin  was  very  dirty  and  so  we        "Go  and  ask  her,  that's  a  good  fellow,"  said 

took  our  simple  repast  out  of  doors,  and  Graham,  who  obviously  couldn't  go  as  he  was. 
made  our  meal  beneath  the  shade  of  a  few       No,  she  had  sold  all  her  husband's  clothes 

dwarfed  and  scraggy  trees.    Having  finished,  or  made  them  ovej  for  the  boys.    The  boys' 

we  thought  we  would  take  a  swim.    So  we  clothes  were  too  small.    I  suggested  that 

walked  down  to  the  beach,  and  began  to  she  might  lend  us  a  blanket.     This  she 

undress ;  I  on  the  diy  land  far  up — Graham  rather  reluctantly  consented  to  do,  and  I 

on  a  pile  of  recks  far  out.  carried  it  in  triumph  to  Graham.    He  put  it 

"  Better  not  leave  your  clothes  there,  old  on,  toga  fashion,  and  lighted  a  pipe  of  my 

fellow,"  I  shouted.  tobacco  to  solace  himself. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  Graham.  "  After  all,"  he  said  in  a  little  while,  "  I 

"  The  tide  may  come  up ;  it  rises  so  sud-  rather  like  this  costume ;  it  is  loose  and  easy 

denly  in  this  bay,"  I  said.  and  graceful ;  far  more  artistic  than  the 

"  Bother  the  tide ;  it  won't  be  up  for  an  modem  coat  and  trowsers.    I  fancy  too  it  is 

hour,  and  I'm  not  going  to  undress  a  mile  rather  becoming  to  me,"  and  he  rose  and 
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strode  up  and  down  the  beach.    He  came  "Oh  no;  why?" 

back  to  me  shortly  and  said :  "  Because  we  just  saw  a  most  singular 

"  Old  boy,  I  think  I  hear  wheels ;  suppose  creature,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  running 

there  should  be  a  carriage  coming ! "  about  wildly  among  the  trees." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "suppose  there  should;  "  Ladies,  ladies ! "  I  exclaimed;  "the  time 

your  costume  is  loose  and  easy  and  graceful^  has  come  for  an  explanation.    All  turn  your 

and  you  needn't  mind."  eyes  to  the  sea  and  listen  to  me.    The  crea- 

There  was  a  carriage  coming  and  much  ture  youVe  seen  is  no  wild  man,  but  a  tame 

nearer  than  we  thou^t,  for  my  words  were  Scotchman,  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  out  here 

hardly  out  of  mouth  before  a  carriage  came  doing  penance  for  his  obstinacy." 

in  sight,  and  I  recognized  our  friend  the  Then  I  told  them  the  whole  story,  and  the 

Baron  M y  who  with  a  party  of  ladies    Baron  M ,  who  equally  with  any  man 

had  driven  from  Quimperld  to  have  a  pic-nic  enjoys  a  joke,  came  to  the  rescue, 

by  the  sea.    Shall  I  ever  forget  Graham's  "We'll  have  yoor  friend  at  the  picnic," 

look  when  he  saw  them?    There  was  not  said  he;  and  he  straightway  began  to  im- 

much  ease  and  grace  to  his  costume  as  it  proviso  a  costmne.    "In  the  carriage  is  a 

floated  out  behind  him,  when  with  rapid  pair  of  fishing  boots  that  oome  to  the  hips ; 

strides  he  made  for  the  grove.  under  the  seat  is  a  rubber  coat  that  reaches 

The  baron  saw  me  and  hailed  me.  to  the  heels.    Voila  I  your  friend  is  clothed." 

"  What  I  all  alone  ?  "  he  said ;  "  you  must  I  took  the  things  to  Graham,  and  held  up 

come  and  join  us  in  our  pio-nic ; "  and  before  the  blanket  while  he  put  them  on.    Hum- 

I  could  utter  a  word  our  genial  friend  had  bled  and  crestfallen,  he  had  no  spirit  left  to 

pulled  up,  and  was  presenting  me  to  the  resist  me  when  I  led  him  out  thus  water* 

ladies  who  accompanied  him.    "  We're  going  proofed  and  presented  him  to  the  party.    I 

to  that  little  grove  yonder  to  have  our  lunch-  can't  say  that  he  was  wholly  at  his  ease ;  but 

eon ;  jump  in,  and  come  along."  I  can  say  that  he  made  the  best  of  an  awk- 

I  thought  of  poor  Graham,  and  I  sug-  ward  matter  and  was  as  joUy  as  a  man  could 

gested  that  it  wasn't  much  of  a  grove ;  hinted  be  expected  to  be  under  such  circumstances 

that  there  might  be  snakes  there ;  said  in  and  in  such  a  costume, 

fact  all  that  I  dared  to  say  to  divert  the  When  the  tide  went  out  we  found  his 

baron  from  his  plan.    It  was  of  no  use.  well-anchored  garments,  and  he  having  dried 

He  knew  all  about  the  grove ;  it  was  an  ex-  them  and  put  them  on,  at  nightfall  we  turned 

oeUent  place ;  and  so  we  drove  towards  it.  our  steps  once  more  toward  Quimper,  taking 

Poor  Graham  I    I  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  high  road  this  time  as  it  was  a  shorter 

him  dodging  behind  trees  that  were  too  thin  way.     It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we 

in  the  trunks  to  hide  >^iy» — ^now  losing  his  reached  the  market-place  of  St.  Corentin, 

toga  half  ofiE,  and  clutching  wildly  at  its  but  we  stopped  to  admire  the  spires  of  the 

drooping  comers.    Presently  I  saw  the  ladies  cathedral  as  they  stood  out  boldly  against 

whispering  together,  and  one  of  them  turned  the  moonlit  sky,  and  which,  ringing  out  the 

to  the  baron  and  asked :  midnight  peal,  reminded  us  that  we  had 

"Are  there  any  wild  men  about  here  ?  "  made  a  day  of  eighteen  hours  and  must  seek 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of.    Why  ? "  the  Lion  d'Or  and  rest 

"  Or  Druids?  "  W.  M.  F.  Round. 
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A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  a  peasant  digging  up  ancient  foundations.    Presently, 

of  the  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  went  on  the  hillside  toward  ElrAzaiiyeh^  Betliany, 

out  eastward  of  his  home  in  quest  of  build-  his  pick  struck  a  large  block,  polished  and 

ing-stones.    As  usual  there,  he  searched  by  hard,  which  on  being  somewhat  uncovered 
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displayed  designs  aad  letters.  In  the  hope  designed  to  mask  bare  walls,  but  works  of 
of  hakkshUhj  he  hurried  away  to  tell  his  art  carefully  and  delicately  executed,  reveal- 
neighbors,  the  Russians,  in  their  new  and  ing  a  sanctity  in  t^e  block  and  an  affection 
imposing  Archimandrite  establishment,  springing  from  some  cherished  association, 
about  his  find.  But  already  rumors  of  war  On  the  side  facing  Bethany  the  resurrection 
in  ihB  north  had  reached  Jerusalem,  and  the  of  Lazarus  is  depicted,  in  which  our  Lord 
Ibiseian  monks,  unable  to  attend  to  matters  stands  on  the  left  stretching  his  arms  toward 
of  ardiffiology  replied,  ^  By  and  by  we  will  the  tomb ;  a  man  on  the  right  is  remoring 
see  about  it."  the  stone  from  the  grave ;  in  the  background 

Spring  passed  into  midsummer,  when  one  spectators  shrink  away  in  astonishment  and 

day  the  Franciscans  returning  from  cele-  fear  as  Lazarus  lises  upright  from  the  earth, 

brating  %feU  of  Sainte  Magdeleine  at  Beth-  while  in  the  foreground  two  women  are  di- 

any,  stopped  at  the  traditionary  spot  of  vesting  the  risen  form  of  grave^othes,  one 

Bethphage  to  recite  the  gospel  for  Palm  holding  mouth  and  nose,  and  two  others,  or 

Sunday,  and  lo  I  one  of  their  number  caught  Mary  and  Martha,  falling  before  the  Master 

sight  of  characters  on  the  block  ill-ooncealed  to  kiss  his  feet    This  representation  is  not 

by  the  peasant,  which  incited  him  to  clean  unlike  the  same  scene  sculptured  on  the  lin- 

away  the  earth  and  bring  more  of  a  Latin  tel  over  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

inscription  to  light.    At  once  the  very  rev-  On  the  side  facing  Bethj^age  the  event  for 

erend  Pere  who  acted  as  custodian  of  the  which  the  town  is  memorable  is  delineated ; 

Holy  Places,  recognized  the  importance  of  the  master  of  a  strong  turreted  castle  dem- 

ihe  discovery,  and  directed  a  certain  friar  onstrates   permission   to   the   disciples  of 

named  Li^vin  to  excavate  around,  set  the  Christ  to  lead  away  the  ass  with  her  foal, 

block  free,  and  sketch  everything  of  in-  On  the  side  facing  Jerusalem  the  design  la 

terest.  not  so  dear,  but   certain   figures  in  the 

Of  course  this  procedure  met  with  opposi-  crowded  group  bearing  palms  favor  the  sup- 

tion  from  the  peasants  on  Mount  Olivet,  position  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  our  Lord 

some  claiming  the  ground,  others  demand-  into  the  city.    On  the  west  side  the  sketch 

ing  a  bakhshUh  for  the  stone,  a  few  willing  is  too  imperfect  to  be  determined,  and  has 

and  fighting  for  hire,  and  others  resisting  been  broken  into  by  a  large  niche,  evidently 

because  they  had  not  shared  in  the  paltry  to  serve  as  a  fire-place, 

compensation.    Between  these  quarrels  the  Three   inscriptions    accompanied   these 

process  of  excavation  was  interfered  with,  paintings,  the  letters  of  which  were  drawn 

the  trenches  were  filled  up  at  night,  the  free-  with  equal  elegance ;  but  they  have  almost 

eoes  and  inscriptions  greatly  injured  by  un-  wholly  perished.    Of  the  first,  on  the  upper 

known  hands ;  until  the  Turkish  governor-  face  of  the  monument,  only  the  following 

general  of  Jerusalem,  RaHf  Pashd^  being  letters  remain : 

appealed   to,   quickly  put  an  end  to   the  OTCA)OV(0  or  8) . . . 

disturbance,  and  the  work  proceeded   in  . . .  IIT  ^  . . . . . . 

peace.    '  SE  HVO  A  T(B?A) 

At  last  the  rock  was  laid  bare.    It  proved  Of  the  second,  on  the  eastern  face,  these  let- 
to  be  a  monolithic  cube  of  calcareous  stone,  ter  may  be  read : 
four  feet  four  inches  long,  three  feet  eight  , . ,  ^jq  ]gg^  P(I0TTT8?) 
inches  broad,  and  three  feet  high,  left  iso-  nTDIEBUSI . . .  M(EH)Sa87) 
lated  by  cutting  away  the  native  rock  on  all  Which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  "  This  paint- 
sides  and  never  loosened  from  the  same  be-  ing  was  finished  in  the  first?  day  of  the 
neath.    Being  both  porous  in  structure  and  month — "  and  indicates  the  date  of  this  lat- 
composed  of  alternate  layers  of  hard  and  est  embellishment    Of  the  third  inscription 
soft  material,  its  surfaces  required  a  cover-  more  remains ;  it  runs  along  the  base  of  the 
ing  of  white  stucco  in  order  to  receive  the  west  side,  four  lines  in  pairs,  separated  by 
frescoes  it  bears.    And  the  paintings  borne  the  bust  of  a  personage  blessing  with  the 
on  its  several  sides  were  no  ordinary  pictures  right  hand  uplifted.    It  reads  thus : 
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BETHFE&aB  H holding  none.    All  such  constroctiona  be- 

S^^  l7"KT"^T°^^!^*"^^™^  ^«  ^^°^  ^  *^«  plastering  and  painting 

BEEHABDIWITAEDIDEBOBDA  POK  (T7)  ^^  *^®  stele,  the  stone  itself  probably  is 

At  the  outset  the  word  Bethphage  oo-  equally  Old. 
curs,  which  forms  the  key  to  the  entire  prob-  In  the  second  place,  M.  Guillemot  an- 
lem.  The  second  line  appears  to  say,  "  Led  nouncing  this  disooveiy  closes  his  letter 
the  foal  with  the  she-ass  to  Jerusalem.**  with  a  singularly  acute  observation.  He 
The  third  line  is  ille^ble.  And  the  fourth  explains  the  narrative  in  the  gospel  of  Mat- 
gives  the  author  of  the  ornamentation,  or  thew  thus :  Our  Saviour  having  come  up 
the  patron  who  bore  its  expense,  Bernard  from  Jericho  and  having  passed  Bethany, 
Witard.  This  cognomen  Witard  is  another  was  crossing  the  low  undulating  ridge  which 
form  of  Guitard,  by  the  parity  of  the  letters  separates  the  valley  of  Bethany  from  that  of 
W  and  (xu ;  a  name  which  occurs  frequently  Bethphage,  when  he  said  to  two  of  his  diaci- 
in  the  Cartulary  or  B«gister-book  of  the  pies,  "  €ro  into  the  village  over  agaimt  you, 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  among  those  and  ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with 
who  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  monas-  her;  loose  and  bring  to  me."  But  from 
teiy,  as  for  example,  Jean  Guitard ;  and  that  day  to  this  the  path  has  not  changed, 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  Bemardus  since  from  the  character  of  the  topography  it 
Witardus  was  one  of  the  fraternity.  must  run  along  the  slope  of  that  water-shed 

The  style  of  art  in  the  frescoes  betrays  which  leads  up  to  the  Mount  of  Olives, 

the  era  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  the  medisBval  But  the  village  of  Bethphage  was  not  situ- 

forms  of  letters  with  numerous  abbreviations,  ated  on  the  road  itself;  it  stood  on  the 

insertions,  ligatures,  also  the  period  when  height  up  to  the  right,  apart  from  the  route, 

the  Guitards  flourished  in  the  Holy  City,  all  yet  nearly  facing  Bethany.    Therefore  ihib 

indicate  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era  to  be  direction  of  the  master  was  to  this  effect : 

the  date  of  the  last  decorative  restoration  of  <<  Gro  directly  over  to  Bethphage  by  crossing 

the  monument.  the  valley,  taking  a  short  cut  down  and  up 

But  is  this  to  be  considered  also  the  date  again  to  the  village,  while  we  will  follow  the 

for  the  origin  of  the  stone  itself  ?    Undoubt-  route  and  wait  for  you  under  the  hill  at  the 

edly  not.  nearest  point  to  the  town ;  there  join  ua 

For  in  the  first  place,  in  the  excavations,  with  the  ass  and  her  f  oaL"  Now  the  sug- 
on  opening  a  passage  for  facilitating  re-  gestion  referred  to  is  this :  '<  Of  what  inter- 
moval  of  earth,  a  ciirved  section  or  arc  of  a  est  to  the  faithful  disciples  of  Christ  is  this 
wall  was  encountered,  apparently  much  more  singular  souvenir  f  It  was  graven  in  their 
ancient  than  the  decoration  of  the  monolith,  memory,  and  has  survived  by  tradition,  be- 
inasmuch  as  the  material,  dressing,  and  style  cause  it  was  the  rock  on  which  Jesus  reposed 
of  building  have  nothing  in  common  with  by  the  way,  and  by  aid  of  which  perhaps  he 
the  workmanship  of  the  Crusaders.  Also,  mounted  on  the  ass." 
rather  more  than  half-way  between  the  cube  This  conjecture  is  found  by  M.  Cleimont 
and  this  apsidal  wall,  a  broken  column  was  Ganneau,  (who  communicates  the  matter  to 
found  standing  upright  on  its  base.  Be-  the  Revue  Archlologique  in  a  late  number, 
sides,  the  curve  of  the  wall  encoimtered  commenting  thereon  at  some  length,)  to  be 
seems  to  point  to  a  circular  enclosure  hav-  fully  borne  out  by  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ing  the  mysterious  block  for  the  centre  of  ages.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  go 
the  structure.  Furthermore,  the  position  of  back  of  these,  and  trace  the  record  of  Beth- 
both  monolith  and  edifice  is  just  beside  the  phage  and  its  Stepping-stone  from  earliest 
way  leading  from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  times. 

imder  the  hill  whose  summit  and  eastern       Eusebius,  writing  about  320  A.  D.,  si^ 

sides  abound  with  antique  foundations  of  a  merely,  *'  Bethphage,  a  village  dose  upon 

village  supposed  to  be  Bethphage,  while  the  the  Mount  of  Olives."    Onomastican,  <.  v. 
opposite  side  of  the  vaUey  affords  two  large       But  Jerome,  in  narrating  the  journey  of 

cisterns  still  holding  water,  and  two  more  the  matron  Paula  in  3S6  A.  D.,  writes  more 
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fully :    "  After  haying  gone  into  the  tomb  tween  the  Mount  of  Oliyes  and  Bethany,'' 
of  Lazarus,  she  saw  the  hospice  of  Mary  and  fix  the  traditional  site  of  Bethphage  on  the 
Martha,  and  Bethphage,  a  city  deriving  its  height  above  the  newly  discovered  round 
name  from  the  sacerdotal  jaw,  and  the  place  ecclesia  and  venerable  block, 
in  which  the  unbroken  foal  received  the  bit  Next  the  Greek  monk  Epiphanius,  in  1170 
from  the  people  of  God."    Pereginatio  S.  A.  D,,  offers  testimony  respecting  this  holy 
PatUct,  ed.  Tobler,  p.  21.  ground.    After  speaking  of  the  church  of 
About    570    A.   D.,    Antoninus   Mart3n:  the  Ascension  on  the  top  of  Mount  Olivet, 
foimd  the  region  of  Mount  Olivet  and  Beth-  he  continues,  "  From  thence  farther  back 
any  abounding  in  religious  establishments,  about  a  thousand  steps  is  the  place  in  which 
one  of  which  may  have  been  the  circular  Christ  took  seat  upon  the  foal."    Enarratio 
edifice  surrounding  the  monolith  of  Beth-  Urhis  Sanctas,  Symmikta  Leon*  EUatiiy  p.  58. 
phage.    "  Thence  turning  back  we  came  by  But  both  situation,  sanctuary,  and  hal- 
the  left  hand  to  the  town  of  Mount  Olivet,  lowed  stone  are  fully  described  by  Theoderic, 
into  Bethany,  to  the  monument  of  Lazarus,  of  1172  A.  D :   '*  A  mile  distant  from  Jerusa- 
Surveying   those    valleys    and   wandering  lem  stands  Bethany,  where  was  the  house 
through  many  monasteries  and  places  of  of  Simon  the  leper,  also  of  Lazarus  and  his 
wonderful  things,  we  saw  a  multitude  of  sisters  Mary  and  Martha,  wh^re  frequently 
men  and  women  in  retirement  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  was  wont  to  be  entertained.    Now 
of  Olives."    De  Locis  Sanctis,  ed.  Tobler,  Bethany  is  situated'  near  the  valley  of  011- 
p.  81.  vet  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  mount- 
Possibly  the  spot  in  question  was  referred  ain.    But  on  the  day  of  Palms  our  most 
to  by  Arculf,  when  he  wrote  in  700  A.  D.,  beloved  Lord  Jesus  Christ  proceeding  from 
"  There  is  also  a  much  frequented  church  to  Bethany  and  coming  to  Bethphage,  which 
the  north  of  Bethany  on  that  part  of  Moimt  place  is  mid-way  between  Bethany  and  the 
Olivet  where  our  Lord  is  said   to   have  Mount  of  Olives,  where  a  worthy  chapel  has 
preached  to  his  disciples."   Early  Travels  in  been  built  to  his  honor,  sent  two  disciples 
Palestine,  ed.  Wright,  p.  6.  to  bring  the  she-ass  and  foal,  and  standing 
Should  the  date  of  1040  A.  D.  for  Euges-  upon  a  large  stone,  which  is  seen  openly  in 
ippns  be  true,  he  preceded  the  Crusaders  on  that  chapel,  and  sitting  on  the  foal,  hastened 
holy  grotmd.    He   reveals   the   fact   that  toward  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Mount  Olivet, 
Bethphage  was  not  situated  on  the  Mount  whom  to  meet  a  great  throng  came  out  in 
of  Olives  at  all,  but  distinctly  to  the  east  of  the  descent  of  that  Mount.    He,  indeed, 
it.     Writing   of  Mount   Olivet   and   the  continuing  beyond  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
Mount  of  Offence,  he  says,  '*  But  a  road  di-  and  the  vale  of  Cedron,  came  to  the  Grolden 
Tides  them,  which  leads  from  the  valley  of  Gate  which  is  double."    Libellus  de  Locis 
Jehosahphat  through  Bethphage."    De  Dis-  Sanctis,  ed.  Tobler,  p.  52.    Thus  in  the  lat- 
tantiis  Locorum  Terra  Sanctas,  Symmikta  Leo-  ter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  site  of 
nis  AlkUii,  p.  115.  Bethphage  was  known  to  lie  between  the 
The  first  of  mediseval  pilgrims  who  men-  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  hill  of  Bethany, 
tions  the  spot  is  John  Wiirzburg,  observing  and    there   an    appropriate   little   church 
in  the  year  1165  A.  D.    He  saw  there  a  marked  the  spot  where  the  ride  of  Trium- 
tower  used  as  a  church,  which  must  have  phal  Entry  began.     Nay  more,  even  the 
been  none  other  than  the  circular  enclosure  stone  which  our  Lord  was  supposed  to  have 
-whose  remains   have  now  been   partially  mounted  in  order  to  seat  himself  on  the  ass 
exposed.    **  Between  this  Bethany  and  the  or  her  foal  was  preserved  in  that  noble 
summit  of  Mount  Olivet,  about  half  way,  chapel,  and  was  pointed  out  and  visited  as  a 
was  Bethphage,  a  certain  village  of  priests,  precious  relic  of  his  footsteps.    That  Step- 
whose  veetiges  are  still  extant  as  it  were  two  ping-stone  esteemed  so  sacred  by  the  Crusa- 
towers  of  stone,  of  which  one  is  a  church."  ders,  because  of  the  touch  of  Divine  feet^ 
Descriptio  Terra  Sanctce,  ed.  Tobler,  p.  181.  evidently  was  the  very  monolith  lately  so 
Such  words  as,  *<  very  neaiiy  half  way  be-  accidently   discovered,  carefully    detached 
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from  tbb  mass  of  rook  aroond,  after  the  Odoricus  de  Foro  Julii  in  1320  A.  D.    "And 

fashion  followed   in  like  manner  in   the  near  there  is  the  stone,  standing  on  which 

church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  our  Lord  predicted  turmoils,  and  indicating 

church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  that  of  Jerusalem,  wept  over  it,  saying,  <  If  thou 

the  Virgin  Mary  near  Gethsemane ;  and  hadst  known,'  etc."    Liber  de  'J  erra  SanctOf 

was  affectionately  covered  on  all  sides  with  ed.  Laurent,  p.  151. 

coats  of  mortar  designed  both  to  protect  it,  Sir  John  MandeviUe,  in  the  year  1322 

and  to  carry  historical  and  decorative  tab-  A.  D.,  says :    *<Also  in  comynge  down  from 

leaux.    The  central  position  of  the  block  in  the  Mount  of  Olyvete,  is  the  place  where 

the  sanctuary ;  the  tower-like  yet  temple-like  oure  Lord  wepte  upon  Jerusalem.  And  right 

walls  which  surround  it ;  the  proximity  of  nyghe  is  the  Ston,  where  oure  Lord  often 

Bethany ;  the  existence  of  the  name  of  Beth-  sat  upon,  whan  he  prechede :  and  upon  that 

{^age  in  one  of  the  inscriptions ;  the  top-  same  schalle  he  sytte,  at  the  day  of  Doom ; 

ical  nature  of  the  scenes  chosen  by  the  art-  righte  as  him  self  seyde."     The  Voiage  and 

ist,  leave  no  possible  doubt  that  this  Step-  TravctUe,  ed.  Halliwell,  p.  07. 

ping-stone  of  Bethphage  has  been  preserved  Daniel  Ecklin  of  Arow,  in  the  year  1553 

through  the  centuries  and  recovered  in  this  A.  D.,  on  leaving  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 

late  era.  makes  note  as  follows :   "As  then  one  goes 

Such  cubical  blocks  marked  other  of  the  up  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  when  about 

more  important  stations  of  our  Lord,  as  weU.  half-way  up,  just  there  is  a  stone  where  the 

A  confusion  would  appear  to  exist  respect-  Lord  Christ  wept  over  Jerusalem,  as  he  on 

ing  this  very  stone  of  Bethphage,  among  the  Day  of  Palms  rode  toward  it  on  an  ass." 

early  and  mediaeval  witnesses,  were  it  not  Beschreibung   der   Reyss  ins   heylig   Land, 

lot  explanations  afforded  by  others  of  their  Roths  Reyssbuch,  p.  755. 

own  number.    For  Bernard  the  Wise,  in  Nor  yet  is  a  circular  form  for  the  church 

867  A.  D.,  declares,  "  On  the  Western  de-  a  strange  feature  for  such  a  shrine.    Every 

clivity  of  Mount  Olivet  is  shown  the  Marble  traveler  in  the  Holy  Land  knows  that  the 

from  which  the  Lord  descended  on  the  foal  chapel  of  our  Lord's  tomb  is  a  rotimda ;  or, 

of  an  ass."    Early  Travels^  p  29.  nearer  Bethphage,  that  the  so-called  Church 

Willbrand  of  Oldenburg  entertained  the  of  the  Ascension  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is 

same  opinion :  "Thereupon  we  ascended  the  a  circular  enclosure  of  no  great  diameter. 

Mount  of  Olives,  and  from  thence  saw  the  This  one,  at  least,  has  retained  such  shape 

village  Bethphage,  of  which  Matthew  says :  from  early  centuries.    Thus  Arculf  testifies, 

*And  when  tiiey  drew  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  a  witness  in  700  A.  D. :  "  On  the  very  top 

and  were  come  to  Bethphage,  unto  the  Mount  of  Mount  Olivet,  where  our  Lord  ascended 

of  Olives,  Jesus  sent  two  of  his  disciples,'  into  heaven,  is  a  large  round  church.    In 

etc.    Upon  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  midst  of  it  are  to  be  seen  the  last  prints 

we  saw  two  ruined  monasteries."    Peregri-  of  our  Lord's  feet,  and  the  sky  appears  open 

nalis,  ed.  Laurent,  p.  28.  above  where  he  ascended."     Beda  Optra^ 

Ansehn,  the  Franciscan  friar,  in  1508  ed.  Giles,  IV,  p.  410. 
A.  D.,  tells  the  same  story :  "  Ascending  Bernard  the  Wise,  describing  what  he  saw 
then  from  the  aforesaid  brook  [Cedron]  in  867  A.  D.,  bears  witness :  "  On  the  sum- 
through  the  intervening  garden,  and  passing  mit  of  Mount  Olivet,  where  our  Lord  as- 
the  aforesaid  church  {^Ecelesia  Orationis']  cended  to  heaven,  stands  a  round  church 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  way,  lecclesia  rotunday*  Receuil,  IV,  801. 
at  the  end  of  a  furlong,  is  the  stone  from  Saewulf,  a  pilgrim  of  1102  A.  D.  to  the 
which  the  Lord  mounted  the  ass  when  on  Holy  Sepulchre,  also  testifies :  «  But  from 
the  day  of  Palms  he  came  to  Jerusalem."  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  above  mentioned 
Descriptio  Terras  Sanctcs,  Thesaur.  Monument,  one  goes  up  by  an  arduous  way  nearly  to 
Canisiiy  IV.,  786.  the  simimit  of  Mount  Olivet,  towards  the 

But  other  observers  at  this  point  looked  east,  to  the  place  where  our  Lord  ascended 

and  learned  to  better  effect.    For  example,  to  heaven,  the  disciples  looking  on.    The 


^ 
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Kpoi  is  snrronnded  by  a  little  tower,  and  ther  east  at  Bethphage.    And  yet  how  true 

honorably  adorned,  haying  an  Altar  within  it  is  that  the  preservation  of  both  encircling 

rai^  on  the  spot  and  also  surrounded  by  a  chapel  and  precious  st^ping^tone  is  due  to 

wall  on  all  sides."    Ihid.^  p.  845.  the  embrace  of  kindly  earth.    While  other 

More  particular  is  Anselm  the  Minorite,  quadrate  blocks  have  disappeared  long  ages 

in  1509  A.  D. :    "  The  most  sacred  place  of  ago,  this  has  been  kept  to  our  day  only 

the  Ascension  of  Christ  is  on  the  summit  of  through  the  ruin  of  the  house  that  enclosed 

Mount    Olivet,  where  is  merely  a  round  it  and  by  burial  imderground.     Nor  are 

church   sufficiently  ample,  constructed  by  time  and  natural  decay  the  only  agents  to 

Helena ;  but  already  the  middle  portion  of  be  feared ;  as  soon  as  this  inestimable  stone 

this  church  is  falling  dovm.    In  the  midst  was  exposed,  how  quickly  were  its  beautiful 

of  this  church  there  is  a  little  round  chapel,  pictures  of   mediaeval  art  and  letters  of 

in  whose  midst  lies  a  square  stone  [Lopif  so  great  significance  destroyed  by  vandal 

quadrcUus]  from  which  the  Lord  Jesus  as-  hands  1 

cended  into  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  his        The  discovery  of  this  Stepping-stone  posi- 

disciples,  and  on  that  Stone  he  left  the  print  tively  confirms  the  traditional  site  of  Beth- 

of  his  right  foot,  which  remains  even  to  the  phage.    Whether  the  traditional  site  of  this 

present  day."    Lib,  cit,,  p.  786.  hamlet  should  be  considered  the  true  site,  is 

Bernard  found  the  sanctuary  connected  another  question.    But  this  immovable  rock 

with  the  tomb  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  greatly  strengthens  the  testimony  of  tradi- 

Lord,  at  the  base  of  the  mount,  to  be  cirou-  tion,  and  makes  the  legendary  spot  of  Beth- 

lar  also.    "In  the  same  valley  the  round  phage  more  probable  for  the  real  locality, 

stone  church  of  Saint  Mary  occurs."     Re-  Its  influence  is  felt  even  so  far  away  as  the 

ceuilf  lY,  801.  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  for  now  one 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  further  may  well  hesitate  the  more  to  question  the 

excavations  will  bring  completely  to  light  the  immemorial  belief  of  men  respecting  the 

circular  enclosure  of  the  ancient  church  re-  spot  where  the  body  of  our  Lord  lay. 
cently  discovered  only  a  short  distance  far-  J,  A,  Paine* 
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BY  JOSEPHINE  R.  BAKER. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  affections  and  interests.    I  went  so  far  as 

JOEL  DTSR  RECOGNIZES  HIS  ANTAGONIST.  ^  Subscribe  to  this : 

It  was  some  time  before  I  got  back  into         "  ^*  *^~l*  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  !7~  . 
,.       -,         ,.       ,      ,         ,  ,      ,  Were  dosed  with  wall,  retumo  thli  life, 

the  old  routine  broken  by  a  year's  absence ;  They  would  but  find  in  child  and  wife  , 

and  when  at  last  I  settled  to  work,  I  found  An  iron  welcome  when  they  rise." 

that  my  round  of  practice  had  considerably  jj ^w  that  Robert  Lyon  was  off  my  mind, 
changed.  Several  families  who  had  em-  i  found  time  to  look  after  my  own  house- 
ployed  me  for  years  continued  to  call  upon  hold,  somewhat  Hal  came  up  to  see  me 
Dr.  Hope  whenever  medical  attendance  was  ^nd  report  progress  in  his  studies.  After 
desired ;  others,  life-long  friends,  had  wan-  mature  deliberation,  he  decided  to  stick  to 
dered  to  various  practitioners,  and  only  a  his  first  choice,  my  own  profession ;  believ- 
few  of  my  old  patients  returned  to  me  like  i^g  he  could  serve  as  effectually  there  as  m 
sheep  to  a  shepherd.  Of  course  I  could  the  pulpit;  and  he  was  now  pushing  his 
find  no  fault ;  it  was  all  right ;  but  sometimes  studies  vigorously.  He  was  improving  ev&y 
I  moralized  upon  the  mutebility  of  human  ^^y.  His  disappointment  in  regard  to  Miss 
•Copyright,  1877,  by  Josephine  E.  Baker.  Dyer  was  hard  to  bear,  but  he  was  too 
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healthy  in  body  and  mind  to  be  seriously  The  relief  he  supposed  he  had  purchased, 
crippled  by  a  trouble  of  this  nature.  In  and  had  so  confidently  expected,  came  not. 
fact,  painful  as  it  was,  its  influence  had  It  was  in  vain  that  he  read  over  his  receipt, 
been  salutary.  A  man  is  either  better  or  and  assured  himself  that  he  had  done  even 
worse  for  suffering.  An  added  dignity,  more  than  the  most  scrupulous  could  de- 
sympathy  and  compassion,  told  that  Hal  mand — that  he  had  behaved  magnificently, 
was  already  better.  And  he  was  unwilling  to  have  me  see  that 

And  Maud — ^I  could  not  bring  myself  to  after  all  he  had  been  defeated.  He  invented 
believe  that  after  all  my  pet  cared  for  Nor-  all  manner  of  excuses  for  the  delay  of  re- 
throp  Duff  except  as  her  own  and  her  turning  peace ;  and  as  they  proved  futile, 
brother's  friend,  till  she  told  me  so  with  one  after  another,  he  was  deeply  chagrined 
her  own  lips.  She  was  a  courageous  little  as  well  as  troubled.  Of  course,  under  such 
piece.  She  liked  Northrop  and  she  would  conditions  his  health  could  not  improve, 
not  be  coaxed  or  laughed  out  of  it,  absurd  and  I  expected  to  see  him  run  down  now 
as  it  was.  At  first  I  felt  that  I  must  pro-  that  he  had  no  longer  a  special  motive  for 
test  against  so  unequal  a  match.  Why,  the  living;  but  he  lived  on  and  on,  seemingly 
child  could  walk  under  his  elbow ;  and  no  better  and  no  worse,  till  I  began  to  think 
when  I  spoke  of  the  disparity,  she  laughed  he  might  outlive  us  all. 
and  asked  if  tall  men  did  not  always  select  More  than  a  year  after  our  return  from 
short  wives,  and  small  men  stout  women  ?  Paris,  I  found  a  note  from  Agnes  on  my 
Besides  he  would  be  such  a  convenience ;  he  office  table.  She  was  troubled  about  her 
could  reach  where  she  could  uot ;  he  could  father.  Would  I  call  ? 
see  where  her  sight  failed;  and  if  danger  Toward  night  I  went  over.  I  had  not 
came,  he  could  pick  her  up  and  carry  her  off  seen  him  for  several  weeks,  and  a  marked 
with  no  trouble  at  all.  And  then,  more  se-  change  was  apparent.  A  new  difficulty  of 
riously,  "  I  love  him,  Uncle  Doctor,  and  he  breathing,  with  dropsical  symptoms,  con- 
loves  me,  and  who  or  what  shall  stand  be-  vinced  me  that  the  beginning  of  the  end 
tween  us  ? "  And  so  I  held  my  peace  and  had  arrived.  His  face  was  indescribably 
made  ready  for  the  inevitable.  anxious,  though  he  bore  his  sufferings  with 

I  still  saw  Mr.  Dyer  occasionally,  but  my  unbroken  courage.    Agnes,  too,  was  more 

presence  was  by  no  means  as  essential  as  anxious  than  I  had  ever  seen  her  before, 

formerly.     As  soon  as  Robei-t  Lyon  was  She  did  not  ask  me  to  tell  her  his  condition, 

found  and  the  proposed  payment  became  a  There  was  a  certainty  in  her  own  heart  that 

fact,  his  hold  upon  me    visibly    relaxed,  shrank  from  expression  as  confirmation,  and 

With  the  occasion  went  the  demand.    He  for  a  while  she  was  touched  with  something 

knew  that  I  could  do  no  more  for  him.    It  like  despair.    She  had  so  longed  and  prayed 

was  his  way  to  use  people  while  he  needed  that  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  her  father 

them — an  old  habit  that  he  would  carry  to  might  see  how  thoroughly  wrong  and  self- 

his  grave.    Gratitude  was  by  no  means  a  ish  and  barren  of  all  good  to  others  and 

part  of  this  man's  structure ;  and  it  was  ap-  himself  had  been  his  life,  and  that  he  would 

parently  too  late  to  put  in  anything  new.  repent  while  repentance  was  possible.    And 

All  this  I  discounted  before  it  came.    Then  now  the  eleventh  hour  was  at  hand,  and  he 

Agnes  was  an  excellent  nurse,  and  with  oc-  would  die  as  he  had  lived,  blind  and  hope- 

casional  consultations  could  take  my  place  less  of  any  life  but  this.    Perhaps  she  un- 

professionally.    What  was  a  great  relief  to  derstood  that  a  man  can  live  so  intensely 

me  was  an  added  burden  to  her.    Then,  here  as  to  deprive  himself  of  any  realizing 

too,  not  long  after  my  retmn,  I  perceived  sense  of  a  hereafter, — however  orthodox  may 

that,  although  he  was  as  courteous  as  ever,  be  his  theoretic  belief.    '*  Can  the  Ethiopian 

he  avoided  speaking  of  himself,  and  no  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ? " 

longer  cared  to  be  left  alone  with  me ;  and  After  a  few  days  his  suffering  abated 

the  reason  for  that  was  also  evident    He  somewhat,  and  one  morning  I  said :    *'  You 

was  by  no  means  at  peace  with  himself,  are  looking  better  to-day,  Mr.  Dyer." 
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'<  Bat  I  am  iio  better,  and  I  am  so  tired  of  ing  my  mind,  that  keeps  this  preposterous 

Uring,  I  wish  I  could  die  to-night,"  said  demand  in  my  ears  and  before  my  eyes." 

he  in  so  weary  a  tone  that  I  could  but  "  You  consider  yourself  a  sane  man  ? " 

second  his  wish.    I  saw  Agnes  sink  down  "  Yes,  certainly." 

out  of  her  father's  sight,  and  cover  her  face  *^And  you  have  a  full  and  intelligent  use 

with  her  hands,  and  taking  a  seat  at  his  of  all  your  mental  faculties  ?  " 

bedside  I  asked :  "  Of  course  I  have." 

" Because  your  suflferings  are  so  great?"  "Then  if  Robert  Ljon  demands  of  you 

"  Yes ;  though  I  can  bear  pain ;  but  if  I  an  impossibility,  why  are  you  troubled  ?" 

was  dead  I  should  stop  thinking.    At  least  "  Because  I  am  sick ;  because  I  am  no 

I  should  get  away  from  myself."  longer  master  of  myself." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  "  That  is  partly  true.    If  you  were  well 

"Yes.     Why  not?  You  see  I  have  a  poor,  and  sound,  and  about  your  usual  business, 

worn-out  body,  so  thoroughly  diseased  that  you  would    not  think  of  these  things  at 

it  affects  my  mind,  and  keeps  me  thinking  all." 

of  things  I  should  never  think  of  if  I  were  "  -N'ot   for   a   moment,"  interrupted   he 

well.     And  when  I  get  rid  of  this  body,  as  eagerly. 

I  shall  when  I  die,  these  things  will  trouble  "  But  you  are,  as  you  say,  sick ;  you  have 
me  no  more."  known  for  the  past  three  years  that  you 
"What  things,  Mr.  Dyer?"  could  never  be  well  again.  You  felt  your 
"Well  1 "  said  he  after  a  moment's  hesita-  hold  on  life  loosen  daily,  and  you  could  not 
tion,  "  I  will  tell  you,  that  you  may  see  how  help  thinking.  Kow  was  it  your  disease 
this  disease  operates.  You  remember  that  that  made  you  think?  or  was  it  the  con- 
affair  of  Robert  Lyon ;  "  (this  was  the  first  sciousness  that  you  were  almost  through 
allusion  he  had  made  to  Robert  Lyon  since  with  life,  and  felt  within  yourself  the  need 
the  receipt  was  placed  in  his  hands ;  he  of  some  preparation,  some  protection  before 
neither  knew,  nor  cared  to  know  what  had  entering  the  Unknown ;  as  a  man  puts  on 
become  of  him,)  "  and  how  this  disease  his  overcoat  and  his  hat  before  going  out 
brought  it  up  and  kept  it  continually  before  into  the  night?  " 

me,  till  I  was    bribed   to  buy    him    off.  "  Have  I  not  made  preparation  ? "  asked  he 

Well!" — and  he  paused, lost  in  thought — "I  hurriedly,  reaching  for    hi-^    pocket-book, 

might  have  saved  my  money.    I  ought  to  "  See,  here  is  the  receipt. I "  and  he  nerv- 

have    known  that  it  was  this  distemper,  ously  unfolded  the  paper,  worn  and  cracked 

this   disease,   and  that   it  was  not  to  be  with  frequent  handling,  and  held  it  out  as 

bought  nor  sold.      For  when  the   money  if  that  was  to  stand    between    him  and 

was  paid  and  I  was  released  from  the  sup-  eternal  bankruptcy. 

posed  claim,  the  torment    would   not  go.  "But    is    it   sufficient?      Are   you    un- 

There  he  stood,  asking,  not  now  for  money,  troubled  ?  " 

but  with  that  absurd  demand  for  his  *  lost  "  It  is  my  disease ;  I  tell  you  it  is  my  dis- 

life,'  his  'ruined  soul.'    Those  were  the  ease  that  makes  me  so  troubled;"  said  he, 

words ;  I  have  heard  them  ever  since.    Now  with  increasing  earnestness, 

admitting  for  the  moment  that  there  was  "  I  grant  that  your  disease  has  rendered 

anything  wrong  in  that  transaction,  did  I  you  less  capable  of  resisting  thought,  less 

not  repay  him  fully  and  fairly  all  that  he  able  to  turn  away  from  the  demands  of 

could  claim  ?  "  something  within  yourself,  something  that 

"  So  far  as  money  goes  I  think  you  did."  most  people  call  conscience." 

"* So  far  as  money  goes?'  money  covers  "Is  it  that?    Is  it  that  which  sides  with 

the  entire  claim.    Could  I— could  any  one  Robert  Lyon  in  his  demand  for  what  I  can- 

— give  him  back  his  Most  life'  his  *  ruined  not  give?"  questioned  he,  with  a.  startled 

soul?'    If    he  had  fooled   away  one  and  look, 

destroyed  the  other  it  was  his  own  fault,  "  I  fear  it  is." 

jiot  mine ;  and  it  is  only  this  disease  affect-  "  But  it  is  not  a  legitimate  demand.    I 
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did  not  make  Robert  Lyon  a  gambler  or  a  pared  with  bated  breath,  as  if  afraid  to 

drunkard."  break  the  pregnant  silence. 

<*  If  Robert  Lyon  had    never   lost   his  "  Tell  him  of  Christ,  and  pray." 

money  would  he  have  gone  to  gambling  to  With  an  absent  mind  I  hurried  through 

get  it  back  ?    Would  he  have  gone  to  drink-  the  remainder  of  my  calls  for  the  day  and 

ing  to  make  himself  forget  that  he  was  a  returned  to  him. 

gambler?    He  did  these  things  of  his  own  He  lay  as  I  left  him,  motionless,  and  with 

free  will ;  but,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  folded  hands.    Agnes  sat  beside  him  with 

you  were  the  first  cause,  and  as  such  are  an  open  book.    She  had  been  reading  from 

answerable."    Cold  drops  stood  upon  his  John:  ^lam  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man 

wrinkled  forehead,  and  his    gaunt  hands  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved,"  and  other  paa- 

were  locked  in  a    death-like  gripe.     My  sages  setting  foi-th  the  Atonement,  and  now 

heart  ached  with  compassion,  but  to  spare  she  took  up  John's  account  of  the  crucifix- 

him  now  would  be  a  cruelty.    It  was  his  ion,  reading  slowly  and  tenderly  that  mys- 

last  chance,  and  with  my  whole  soul  in  the  terious  death  of  the  God-man  for  men.    He 

words  I  added,  "And  it  is  not  Robert  Lyon,  made  no  sign,  but  a  certain  attentivenesa  in 

who  brings  this  charge  against  you  1 "  his  face  told  that  he  heard. 

**  Who  then  ?  "  cried  he.  For  several  days  he  lay  thus,  never  speak- 
Before  I  could  answer,  Agnes  came  for-  ing  except  to  answer  briefly  some  necessary 
ward  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  question ;  taking  whatever  was  offered  him 
her  father  crying :                                         •  as  obediently  as  a  child,  and  enduring  his 

"  Father,  if  some  one  were  to  rob  me  and  pain,  for  he  suffered 'greatly,  without  a  mur- 

ruin   my  reputation,  would  he    hurt   me  mur.    The  only  person  he  noticed  was  Ag- 

alone?    Would  he  not  hurt  yoti  even  more  nes;  for  though  his  eyes  were  closed  he 

than  me?"  knew  the  moment  she  left  bis  side,  and  was 

« My  child,"  said  he  tenderly,  dropping  restless  and  uneasy  till  she  returned.    The 

his  tremulous  hands  upon  her  head.  way  she  bore  this  terrible  strain  was  won- 

"Well,  father,"  cried  she,  her  voice  broken  derful.    Tireless,  tearless,  calm  and  inef- 

by  uncontrollable  weeping,  "  Robert  Lyon  f  ably  tender  as  He  who  said :  "  Come  unto 

was  Grod's  child."  me  and  I  will  give  you  rest."    The  peace 

Suddenly  his  face  became  not  as  the  face  she  would  have  imparted  to  him  sustained 

of  a  man,  but  as  the  face  of  a  spirit  before  her. 

whose   startled  vision   some  awful   truth  At  the  close  of  the  fifth  day  it  became 

stood  out    It  was  as  if  for  that  one  moment  apparent  that  he  was  rapidly  drifting  away, 

he  went  in  behind  the  veil  and  saw  what  he  "  Stay  with  us  to-night,"  she  entreated,  as 

must  soon  see  forever  and  forever.  I  entered  the  room. 

"Is  it  He  I   have   wronged?    Is  it  He  "All  through  the  long  hours  we  sat  beside 

I    have  fought?"    whispered  he  to   him-  him,  watching,  hoping,  praying.    Towards 

self.  morning  he  moved  restlessly,  grasping  about 

What  knowledge,  what  revelation  came  with  his  hand, 

to  him  there,  no  mortal  can  tell.    In  that  "  Agnes ! "  called  he,  speaking  clearer  than 

one  instant  all  self-assertion,  all  antagonism  he  had  spoken  for  many  days, 

fell  out  of  him.    His  chanjfed  face  never  "  Yes,  father ; "  bending  over  him. 

recovered  its  wonted  look.  "  Agnes,  I  leave  Robert  Lyon  to  you** 

"  Take  away  the  pillows ;  lay  me  down,"  "  What  shall  I  do  for  him,  father? " 

said  he  gently.  "  Save  him." 

For  an  hour  I  sat  beside  him  while  he  lay  Another  long  silence  broken  only  by  his 

with  closed  eyes  and  folded  hands,  and  that  slow,  irregular  breathing.     He  was  going 

spirit-face  peering  through  his  wan  features  fast  now. 

till  I  was  benumbed  with  awe.  "  Agnes." 

At  length  Agnes  followed  me  into  the  "  Yes,  father." 

ante-room.    "What  can  I  do?"  she  whia-  "Kiss  me." 
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White  and  iremolous  were  the  lips  that  for  him.    He  might  have  mistaken  Joel 

kissed  him,  and  she  laid  her  face  on  the  pil-  Dyer's  place  for  his  brother's  house,  or  he 

low  beside  his.  might  have  intended  to  reproach  Mr.  Dyer 

A  little  later  I  led  her  from  the  room  and  to  his  face,  for  it  was  his  habit  when  in  his 

closed  the  door.  cups  to  dwell  upon  his  wrong  without  sense 

nrr  a  "dt^tt-d  w  ^^  reason.    However  that  might  be,  he  was 

l/UAi'lJi^K  AA.  there,  and  before  night  a  summons  from 

HKB  FATH£B  8  LKGACY.  Agucs  Called  me  to  attend  him  profession- 

As  we  stood  in  the  outer  room,  neither  ally. 
speaking,  for  at  such  a  time  words  hurt  It  appeared  that  while  Mr.  Dyer  was  be- 
more  than  they  help,  the  church  clocks  ing  made  ready  for  his  last  resting-place, 
tolled  out  the  hour  with  four  slow,  heavy  Robert  Lyon  was  cleansed  and  put  into  bed, 
strokes ;  and  when  all  was  still  again,  I  was  and  that  what  I  supposed  a  drunken  stupor 
startled  by  the  sound  of  heavy  breathing  was  likely  to  prove  something  much  more 
near  us.  Pushing  open  the  door  into  the  serious.  In  fact  a  close  examination  proved 
hall  I  saw  on  the  upper  landing,  and  almost  that  he  fell  on  the  landing  in  a  fit  of  some 
at  our  feet,  a  man,  crouched  as  fallen  in  a  sort,  and  *that  apparently  there  was  little 
heap.  I  turned  up  the  gas  and  despite  the  chance  of  recovery.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
tattered  garments  and  uncleanness,  recog-  well, 
nized  Robert  Lyon.  As  I  was  going  out  I  met  Tom,  who  called 

How  came  he  here— he  of  all  men — and  at  to  offer  Agnes  his  sympathy  and  such  con- 

this  time  ?  I  had  not  seen  him  for  mpnths,  solation  as  was  possible.    He  supposed  that 

and  knew  only  that,  unable  or  unwilling  to  Robert  was  still  in  New  York,  and  must  be 

resist  his  evil  propensities,  he  had  broken  told  of  his  presence  and  condition,  which 

away  from  all  restraint  and  his  brother's  could  not  be  done  without  betraying  the 

entreaties,  and  obtaining  possession  of  his  secret  kept  inviolate  while  Joel  Dyer  lived, 

money  had  gone  to  New  York  and  was  liv-  Tom  followed  me  up  to  the  room  where  Mr. 

ing  in  his  own  way.     When  he  returned  or  Dyer  lay  in  his  last  sleep,  and  gently  as  pos- 

how  he  got  into  the  house  no  one  ever  sible  I  told  him  that  this  was  the  man  who 

knew.    He  had  evidently  been  through  a  had  wronged  his    brother,  who  had  also 

long  debauch,  and  had  fallen  in  a  drunken  sought  and  foimd  him,  and  made  restitu- 

stupor.    He  must  be  moved.  tion,  and  with  his  last  breath  left  Robert  to 

I  endeavored  to  keep  Agnes  from  seeing  his  daughter's  care, 
him,  but  some  strange  premonition  made  "He?  Hef"  demanded  Tom,  retreating 
her  stoop  over  and  turn  his  bloated  face  to  from  the  dead  man's  side.  His  dark  face 
the  light.  There  was  a  pitiful  tenderness  burned  and  his  fists  clenched.  Even  the 
in  her  low  voice  as  she  said,  presence  of  death  could  not  still  his  indigna- 
My  father's  legacy."  tion.  *<  Did  I  not  tell  you  he  was  a  heathen  ? 
He  is  intoxicated.  I  will  have  one  of  aye ;  a  thousand  times  worse  than  a  heathen, 
the  servants  take  him  away,"  said  I,  start-  How  dared  he  look  me  in  the  face  ?  Do- 
ing to  go  down  the  stairs.  spoiler  1 " 

"  No ; "  she  answered.     "  My  father  left  "  Hush,  Tom.    He  died  without  knowing 

him  to  me;  the  Lord  sent  him  hither,  and  that  Robert  was  anything  to  you.     And  yet, 

here  he  must  stay  if  he  will."  strangely  enough,  you  were  your  brother's 

During  the  day  I  ascertained  that  Robert  avenger." 

Lyon  had  come  up  on  the  midnight  train  <*/f" 

from  New  York ;  that  he  had  been  more  or  «  Yes.  SoQiething  in  your  voice  and  man- 
less  intoxicated  for  weeks ;  had  lost  all  his  ner  recalled  your  brother  long  after  the 
money  at  the  gaming  table,  or  otherwise ;  transaction  had  been  forgotten.  When  he 
that  a  comrade  bought  him  a  ticket  and  left  sat  and  looked  so  intently  at  you  it  was  not 
him  in  charge  of  the  conductor  to  be  put  off  you  he  saw,  but  your  brother  Robert.  And, 
tiie  train  here,  where  he  had  friends  to  care  Tom,  if  you  knew  how  this  man  has  suffered, 
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yoa  would  pity  and  forgive  him^  even  if  he  speech  unintelligible,  and  that  he  would  be 

were  still  alive/'  helpless  for  a  long  time,  if  not  for  the  re- 

''  He  deserved  to  suffer ;  he  has  gone  into  mainder  of  his  life.    Agnes  had  a  long*, 

eternity  burdened  with  my  brother's  ruin."  weary  task  in  store,  which  she  accepted 

*<  He  knew  it  all  at  last,  Tom ;  and  I  be-  eagerly,  not  only  as  her  father's  legacy,  but 

lieve  accepted  his  share  of  the  responsibility,  in  the  hope  that  som^ow  she  might  atone 

Your  brother's  ruin  must  be  charged  to  him-  for  the  wrong  her  father  had  done.    It  was 

self,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Dyer,  and  remember-  not  only  a  work  of  love  and  mercy,  and  as 

ing  thaty  you  cannot  withhold  the  forgive-  such  appealing  to  her  Christain  sympathies, 

ness  we  all  need  sooner  or  later."  but   a   peace-offering    to    Robert    Lyon's 

"How  strange,"  said  Tom,  glancing  at  the  Maker  for  the  injury  His  creature  had  sus- 

dead  face  and  compeUing  .  himself  to   be  tained.    Ilien,  too,  I  detected  a  fear,  which 

quiet,  '*  that  all  this  should  be  and  I  not  was  perhaps  an  inherited  remnant  of  some 

know."  ancient    superstition,    that    somehow    her 

**  And  the  strangest  part  is  untold.    Rob-  father's  suffering,  if  he  still  suffered,  would 

ert  is  in    this   house,  and   unconscious."  be  greatly  augmented  if  Robert  Lyon's  soul 

I  related  how  we  had  found  him,  the  ac-  was  finally  lost ;  and  a  hope  that  his  happi- 

count  given  by  the  conductor  who  brought  ness,  if  he  was  happy,  would  be  increased 

him   from  New  York,  and    that    Agnes,  in  a  corresponding  ratio  if  Robert  Lyon's 

gladly  accepting  her   father's  charge,  was  soul  was  finally  saved.    All  these  feelings, 

caring  for  him  with  a  sister's  tenderness.  like  the  rivulets  that  feed  a  lake,  were 

Tom's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  turning  merged  in  the  one  great  desire  to  do  all 

to  the  dead  man  he  said  with  emotion,  "  I  she  could  for  him ;  and  probably  she  was 

will  forgive  him  for  his  daughter's  sake."  unconscious  of  their  separate  springs. 

"And  for  his  own?"  As  soon  as  she  understood  that  the  Rev. 

"  Sooner  or  later — sooner  or  later— let  us  Mr.  Peebles  was  Robert's  brother,  she  sent 

hope."  for  him,  and  they  had  a  long,  earnest  talk, 

He  went  in  to  see  Robert,  who  still  lay  in  resulting,  as  I  expected,  in  Tom's  willing- 

a  lethargic  sleep  and  would    have  taken  ness  to  let  Robert  remain  in  her  care  till 

him  home,  only  I  convinced  him  that  it  the  Lord  should  otherwise  dispose  of  him. 
would  be  unsafe  to  move  Robert  in  his        ''  I  think  there  is  more  hope  for  Robert 

present  condition,  and  also  that  an  added  now,  than  at  any  time  for  many  years  past," 

g^ef  and  trouble  would  be  laid  upon  I^iss  said  Tom  to  me  as  we  were  talking  Uie 

Dyer,  who  had  already  enough  to  bear.  matter  up  one  day.    "  The  Lord  has  put 

Tom  could  not  refuse  Miss  Dyer's  request  upon  him  a  restraining  hand.    He  is  laid 

that  he  should  conduct  the  services  at  her  aside  from  the  temptations  he  was  unable 

father's  funeral,  a  request    she  would  not  to  withstand,  and  as  he  gradually  recovers 

have  made  if    she   had   known  his   rela-  the  use  of  his  faculties  he  can  but  feel  the 

tionship  to  Robert  Lyon.    That  was   the  influence  of  so  pure  and  sweet  a  nature  as 

only  pang  I  could  spare  her  then.  Miss  Dyer's.    She  can  do  him  more  good 

It  was  remarked  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  than  I  ever  could,  though  God  knows  it  has 
Peebles  was  strangely  overcome  more  than  been  the  great  desire  of  my  heart  for  years 
once  during  the  burial  service.  It  was  in-  to  obey  my  mother's  charge.  I  have  tried 
deed  a  trying  hour  for  Tom,  and  one  that  and  failed,  and  now  if  any  one  can  win  him 
tested  his  Christian  qualities  to  the  utmost,  to  better  ways,  she  can,  and  I  must  be  con- 
But  the  battle  was  fought  and  the  victory  tent  to  leave  him  with  her  and  with  his 
won,  and  all  bitterness  and  resentment  died  Maker." 

out  of  Tom's  heart  as  he  saw  Joel  Dyer's        Tom  and  I  saw  this  matter  from  two  very 

body  lowered  to  its  last  resting-place.  different    stand-points.     Much  as  he  ad- 

By  this  time  Robert  Lyon  was  dimly  con-  mired  and  respected,  nay  almost  revered 

scions,  and  it  was  apparant  that  he  had  sus-  Miss  Dyer,  Robert  was  his  brother,  and  he 

tained  an  attack  of  paralysis,  rendering  his  could  but  feel,  that  although  there  was  no 
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law  binding  her  to  this  work,  there  was,  are  doubtless,  sometimes,  genuine ;  but  in 

after  all,  a  kind  of  justice  in  it  that  made  most  cases,  followed  by  unexpected  recov- 

him  the  more  readily  acquiesce  in  her  ex-  ery,  the  man  gravitates  to  the  old,  selfish 

pressed  desire.    If  the  sins  of  the  parents  life  when  the  fear  of  what  lies  behind  the 

descend  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  veil  becomes  less  vivid  as  its  proximity 

why  should  she  not,  as  far   as  possible,  withdraws.    In  this  case,  I  believed  the 

atone  for  her  father's  sin ;  for  in  so  doing  man,  by  the  light  of  a  dawning  eternity, 

she  benefited  herself,  as  well  as  Robert,  and  saw  his  own  sins,  as  a  drowning* man  sees 

perhaps,  who  knows  ?  the  dead.  all  his  past  life  in  the  one  moment  preced- 

To  me,  I  must  own  it  took  on  the  appear-  ing  unconsciousness ;  but  that  the  change 

ance  of  a  cruel  sacrifice.     That   a  pure  in  him  was  thorough  and  radical  I  could 

young  life  like  hers,  already  burdened  by  find  too  little  evidence.    The  most  hopeful 

sorrow,  should  be  held  down  to  wait  upon,  sign  was  his  thought  for  Robert  Lyon  at  the 

to  bear  with,  to  suffer  for  a  poor  wreck  like  very  last,  and  his  desire  that  he  should  be 

him,  seemed  monstrous.    It  was  as  if  the  saved. 

selfishness  that  had  governed  her  father's  What  Ag^es  thought  was  known  only 

life  reached  from  his  grave  a  controlling  to  herself  and  to  Him  who  gave  her  the 

band  bidding  her  suffer  for  him.    And  I  power  to  think.    She  rarely  alluded  to  her 

questioned  her  wisdom  in  her  willingness,  father, — ^never,  unless  necessary ;    and  all 

nay  even  desire,  to  give  herself  to  this  hope-  signs  and  tokens  of  his  past  presence  were 

less  task.    I  knew  better  than  she  or  Tom  carefully  placed  by  her  own  hands  in  his 

could  know,  the  long,  weary  hours  iu  store  room  and  locked  up.     I  knew  that  she 

for  her.    Already  in  imagination  I  saw  her  sometimes  passed  hours  alone  in  that  room ; 

fair  young  face  wan  and  worn  by  unremit-  but  she  came  out  quiet  and  calm,  and  did 

ting  care,  aged  by  a  fruitless  struggle.    I  not  break  down  as  I  expected  she  would 

knew  the  time  would  surely  come  when  in  after  so  long  a  period  of  intense  watching, 

tiie  depths   of  her  heart  she  would  cry.  Probably  the  fact  that  her  time  and  atten- 

*'  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  tion  were  so  largely  absorbed  by  Robert 

this  death  ?  "  Lyon  helped  her  to  bear  her  loss  with  a 

If  /  had  been  Tom,  I  would  not  have  greater  degree  of  equanimity  than  would 

allowed  this  sacrifice  for  an  hour.    But  I  otherwise  have  been  possible.    There  was 

was  not  Tom ;  and  perhaps  I,  too,  was  self-  no  void  in  her  time  or  care  to  remind  her 

ish.  of  the  dead.    The  power  that  had  sustained 

CHAPTER  XXI.  her  hitherto  sustained  her  still.    If  there 

AGNES  AND  ROBERT.  was  a  tender  solemnity  about  her,  a  sense  of 

How  much  of  comfort  or  hope  Agnes  4^  remoteness  to  things  present  and  of  nearness 
rived  from  the  change  manifest  in  her  to  things  absent,  she  was  also  hopeful,  cheer- 
father  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life,  I  ful  and  courageous,  and  her  smile  was  none 
was  unable  to  determine.  To  my  apprehen-  the  less  sweet  that  it  was  also  a  little  sad. 
sion  the  proportion  of  comfort  or  hope  was  I  grew  to  believe  that  she  was  thankful  for 
exceedingly  small.  Of  course  it  is  possible  Robert  Lyon,  and  accepted  him  as  the 
that  a  man  may  live  a  long  life  devoted  to  double  gift  of  her  father  and  of  her  Master, 
selfishness,  imrighteousness,  and  even  crime.  She  watched  the  signs  of  returning  cohe- 
and  yet  on  his '  death-bed  repent  and  be  rency  of  thought  with  the  gladness  of  a 
saved,  but  it  is  not  among  the  probabilities,  mother  who  sees  the  dawning  intelligence 
As  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  puts  it,  by  persistence  of  her  child.  The  same  nurse  who  aided 
in  such  a  life  a  man  comes  into  a  *'  perma-  her  through  the  last  months  of  her  father's 
nent  dissimilarity  with  his  Maker,*'  which  life  was  retained  to  do  for  Robert  Lyon 
in  all  probability  becomes  a  growing  dissim-  what  she  could  not;  but  it  was  all  under  her 
ilarity  throughout  the  eternities.  care  and  supervision,  and  he  watched  her 

There  is  l^ut  one  record  of  a  repentant  coming  and  going  with  an  eagerness  that 

thief  upon  the  cross.    Death-bed  repentances  told  that  at  last  his  benumbed  affections 
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were  being  stirred  into  life.    I  could  but  the  lounge,  praying  that  peace  and  rest 

respond  to  Tom's  feeling  that  there  was  now  might  speedily  come. 

more  hope  for  Robert  Lyon  than  at  any  time  At  last,  utterly  exhausted,  she  fell  into 

the  past  twenty  years.  a  heavy  slumber,  disturbed  ever  and  anon 

I  subsequently  found  that  there  were  two  by  long  shuddering  sobs.    Her  pallid  face, 

sides  to  the  remarkable  equanimity  with  drenched  and  worn,  was  a  pitiful  thing  to 

which  Agnes  bore  the  death  of  her  only  rel-  see.    I  sent  the  driver  home  with  my  horse, 

ative ;  the  father  she  had  loved  and  served  and  sat  by  her  till  late  in  the  evening  she 

with  such  earnestness  and  fidelity.    I  must  awoke. 

/Own  that  I  had  been  a  little  sui*prised  at  the  For  days  after  this  she  moved  wearily 

utter  absence  of  tears  and  expressions  of  about  the  house,  and  her  eyes  were  often 

grief.    Either  she  was  living  on  too  high  a  full  of   unshed   tears ;    but   she  kept  up 

plane  to  be  touched  by  selfish  considerations,  bravely,  declining  to  be  sick.    A  curious 

or  this  calm  was  unnatural  and  would  force  sympathy,  recognized  but  unexpressed,  ex- 

a  reaction.  isted  between  us  fVom  the  first ;  and  ever 

One  night,  some  three  months  after  her  after  that  night,  if  she  was  seriously  trou- 

father's  death,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  bled  or  perplexed,  she  sought  me  out  and 

my  visits  to  Robert,  she  called  me  into  the  gave  me  her  hand  to  hold  for  a  moment, 

library  for  consultation  in  regard  to  some  seemingly  comforted  and  quieted  by  the 

scheme  she  had  in  thought,  for  establishing  unspoken  S3rmpathy  she  was  sure  to  find, 

an  asylum  or  retreat  where  inebriates  could  As  the  days  and  months  went  on,  Robert 

be  treated  medically.    The  suggestion  grew  Lyon  recovered  strength  of  body  and  mind ; 

out  of  her  care  and  study  of  Robert  Lyon,  and  though  he  was  never  to  walk  again. 

As  we  stood  talking  her  hand  fell  upon  when  the  anniversary  of  Joel  Dyer's  death 

something  by  a  chair  her  father  was  wont  came  around,  he  could  be  put  into  a  chair 

to  occupy.    She  paused  suddenly,  and  turn-  and  rolled  about  the  house  and  grounds, 

ing  took  up  his  cane  that  had  lain  forgotten  thoroughly  happy  and  content.    In  the  ab- 

since  he  used  it  last.     She  held  it  in  her  sence  of  temptation,  and  under  the  in  fiuence 

hands,  remembering  the  days  when,  by  its  of  Agnes*s  gentle  teachings  and  affectionate 

aid,  he  went  slowly  through  the  house ;  re-  ministrations,  the  change  Tom  had   pre- 

membering  the  last  evening  he  passed  in  dieted  gradually  came.     Patient,  humble, 

that  room ;  how,  with  his  own  hand«  he  put  grateful  and  loving,  there  could  be  no  doubt 

the  cane  in  its  place,  and  leaning  on  her  arm  that  Robert  Lyon  was  a  regenerate  souU 

went  to  his  bed  never  to  rise  again.    A  sud-  Tom  passed  an  hour  or  more  with  him 

den  realization  of  her  loss  rushed  upon  her;  every  day,  and  the  interchange  of  thought 

it  was  as  if  he  had  that  moment  died.    Her  and  feeling  was  blessed  to  both.     As  for 

lips  quivered,  her  breath  came  quickly,  and  Agnes,  she  glowed  like  a  star, 

all  at  once  the  grief  so  long  held  in  abeyance  T^rr^Tr^T^  wtt 

burst  in  such  an  agony  of  cries  and  tears  as  CHAPTER  XXIL 

I  never  witnessed  before,  and  hope  never  to  missionaries  and  marriaobs. 

witness  again.  Hal  was  now  ready  for  practice,  and  hes- 

It  was  to  me  an  inexpressible  relief  that  itated  between  starting  out  for  himself  in 

in  her  anguish  she  turned  to  me  and  not  New  Haven,  and  going  into  partnership 

from  me.    I  took  her  in  my  arms  as  I  would  with  me. 

have  taken  Maud,  and  tried  my  utmost  to  "I  can  tell  better  to-morrow,"  answered 

soothe  and  comfort  her.    It  was  all  of  no  Hal  one  day  when  his  mother  pressed  him 

use ;  there  was  no  staying  the  tide  now.    I  for  a  decision. 

knew  that  she  carried  beneath  her  quiet  ex-  That  evening  he  dressed  with  scrupulous 

terior  the  still  intensity  that  characterized  care  and  went  out    He  had  called  upon 

her  father ;  but  I  was  wholly  unprepared  Miss  Dyer  frequently  of  late,  and  I  sur- 

for  such  an  intensely  passionate  outburst,  mised  that  he  was  going  to  see  her  now. 

I  grew  seriously  alarmed  and  laid  her  on  The  next  morning  he  followed  me  into 
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the  office,  and  after  a  moment's  deliberation  "  Well,  I  believe  /  do.    And  if  I  am 

said :  right,  I  hope  the  lucky  fellow  will  be  as 

**I  have  concluded  to  go  to  New  Haven,  happy  as  he  deserves  to  be."    Hal's  voice 

for  the  present,  at  least    Jack  enters  Yale,  suddenly  thickened,  and  jamming  his  hat 

and  mother  thinks  if  I  am  in  Ne\i^Haven  I  down  over  his  eyes  he  strode  off  to  the  bam. 

can  look  out  for  him,  though  he  doe§  not  What  did  the  boy  mean  ?    I  leaned  my 

require  as  much  looking  after  as  she  sup-  elbow  on  my  desk  and  hid  my  face  in  my 

poses.    Jack  tells  me  that  he  confided  to  hands,  essaying  to  still  the  confusion  in  my 

you  some  time  ago  his  intention  to  study  brain.    Perhaps  I  may  as  well  acknowledge 

with  the  ministry  in  view,  and  that  you  s^  here,  what  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge  to 

prove  his  choice.     So  it  seems  we  ju-e  to  myself  long  ago,  that  I,  who  had  never  loved 

have  a  minister  in  the  family  after  all."  any  woman  as  a  man  loves  one  woman 

^  Yes ;  if  he  sticks  to  his  determination,  above  all  others,  loved  Agnes  Dyer  before  I 

and  I  think  he  will.    He  is  an  earnest  stu-  had  known  her  a  month.    But  there  was  a 

dent  and  a  hearty  Christian,  and  if  all  goes  wide  difference  in  our  years,  and  before  I 

well,  I  trust  he  wiU  see  his  desire  fulfilled."  ceased  to  regard  that  obstacle  as  unsur- 

^  But  who  would  have  thought  it  of  old  mountable,  Hal  saw  and  loved  her;  and  feel- 
Jack, — such  a  careless,  headlong  fellow  as  ing  that  if  she  returned  his  affection  it 
he  used  to  be  1 "  would  be  an  altogether  more  suitable  thing, 

Hal  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room  I  endeavored  to  conquer  myself,  and  so  far 

in  a  thoughtful  manner.    I  knew  there  was  succeeded  as  to  give  Hal  all  possible  chance, 

something  more  to  be  said,  and  waited  till  and  not  to  fell  very  unhappy  about  it  either, 

he  stopped  in  front  of  my  desk,  adding :  Of  course  there  were,  sometimes,  bitter  hours 

"I  saw  Miss  Dyer  last  night.  Of  late  known  only  to  myself;  but  I  was  none  the 
she  has  been  quite  friendly,  and  I  was  fool-  worse  for  that  Since  her  father's  death, 
ish  or  blind  enough  to  hope  that  since  her  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  had 
father's  death  she  regarded  my  suit  with  myself  well  in  hand,  my  affection  for  her 
more  favor.  I  found  that  she  was  a  warm  had  grown  into  a  passion  scarcely  to  be  con- 
friend,  but  only  a  friend,  and  could  never  ti'olled.  The  supposition  that  she  cared  for 
be  anything  else.  In  the  course  of  our  con-  Hal  kept  me  from  thinking  long  or  seriously 
versation  I  satisfied  myself  that  she  could  that  she  could  ever  be  mine.  But  now — 
not  love  me,  because  she  loved  some  other  what  if  Hal's  words  were  true  ?  What  if 
man  before  she  ever  saw  me,"  said  Hal  im-  she  loved  some  one  before  she  ever  saw  him 
pressively.                                                           and  what  if  that  some  one  were .    My 

I  looked  up.    Hal  was  eying  me  keenly,  heart  was  pounding  like  a  steam-hammer. 

Absurd  as  it  was,  I  felt  the  hot  blood  rush-  and  I  felt  the  hot  tears  on  my  hands,  when 

ing  to  my  face.  the  office  door  opened  with  a  slam  and  a 

"  What   prompted    that   remark,  young  boy  howled  out  excitedly : 

man  ? "  queried  I,  studiously  turning  over  "  The  baby's  got  a  fit,  and  mother  wants 

the  papers  on  my  desk.    "Are  you  so  con-  you  to  come  right  off." 

ceited  as  to  suppose  that  if  she  had  been  "  Whose  baby  ? " 

'  fancy  free '  she  must  perforce  have  fallen  a  "  Mother's." 

victim  to  your  manifold  attractions  ?  "  "  Well,  who  is  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Hal  sincerely.    "  I  only  "  Bill  Jones's  wife." 

spoke  of  it  as  a  fact,  and  wonder  I  did  not  "  And  where  does  she  live?  " 

see  it  before."  •  "  Down  in  the  alley." 

I  made  no  remark.    I  was  tidying  up  my  "  What  alley?    You  will  have  to  be  a 

desk,  and  I  saw  that  somehow  my  hand  was  little  more  explicit,  young  man,  if  you  expect 

a  trifle  unsteady.  me  to  get  there  in  time  for  the  baby  to  have 

^  Uncle  Doctor,"  asked  Hal  in  a  low  tone,  another  fit" 

M  Do  you  know  who  it  is  ?  "  So  long  a  speech  upset  him  entirely,  and 

*'  No ; "  able  to  meet  his  eyes  frankly  now.  I  have  never  been  able  to  this  day  to  ascer- 
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tain  what  alley  or  whose  mother  wanted  also?    I  must  tell  her  what  I  could  no 

me.  longer  withhold.    With  a  quick  presstire  I 

Hal  did  not  return  to  New  Haven  at  once,  carried  her  hand  to  my  lips. 

He  was  to  remain  with  us  till  after  his  sis-  "  Agnes,"  said  I  huskily,  "  could  you  love 

ter's  marriage,  which  was  proving  a  severe  an  old  mtfn  like  me  ?  " 

trial  to  us  all.    Ai  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri-  She  gave  me  a  startled  glance,  and  as  she 

can  Board,  the  previous  year,  Northrop  Duff  understood  my  words  her  face  flamed  with 

conceived  it  his  duty  to  offer  himself  as  a  a  sudden  light    In  a  low  voice  that  I  bent 

missionary  to  the  far-away  heathen.     His  my  head  to  hear,  she  answered : 

offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  assigned  to  **  You  are  not  an  old  man/' 

a  station  in  South  Africa.    In  a  few  days  The*  hand  that  I  was  holding  was  not 

he  would  sail,  and  Maud  would  go  with  withdrawn, 
him.    Maud,  our  pet — Maud  who  was  so 

homesick  in  Italy—Maud  who  could  not  Years  have  passed.    Years  of  earnest  toil, 

bear  to  leave  her  mother's  side,  was  going  a  years  strewn  with  blessings,  for  no  evil  has 

stranger  to  a  strange  land,  probably  never  befallen  us  that  has  not  proved  a  blessing  in 

to  return.  disguise.    And  now,  as 

We  could  not  endure  the  thought  at  first,  ......        -    ^^   ^ 

.?             ^  •* I  Bit  by  my  fireside  dreaming, 

and  we  used  every  argument  to  dissuade  her.  xhU  bUII  October  night. 

It  was  of  no  use.     If  it  was  Northrop's  duty  Tracing  a  backward  journey 

it  was  her  duty ;  where  he  went  she  would  ^^  memory's  pale  moonlight;" 

go,  and  the  Lord  would  bless  them  both.  I  hear  in  an  adjoining  room  a  sound  of 

Mary  cried  herself  into  a  fever,  but  she  happy  voices.    Maud,  our  wee  pet,  '*  the 

yielded  before  I  did.    Jack  was  the  only  moon-faced  darling  of  all,"  is  pleading  with 

one  in  the  family  who  encouraged  Maud.  Uncle  Robert  for  Just  one  more  story  before 

He  told  her  that  she  was  all  right,  and  bade  bed-time ;  and  Robbie,  curly-headed,  impet- 

her  stick  to  her  choice  and  go  ahead,  like  a  uous  Robbie,  is  clamoring  for  a  promise 

brave  little  girl  as  she  was.  that  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning 

When  we  found  that  arguments  and  en-  Uncle  Robert  will  make  him  a  new  kite, 

treaties  only  distressed  her,  we  submitted.  And  I  see,  as  well  as  if  I  were  in  the  room. 

All  that  could  be  done  for  her  present  or  Robert  Lyon,  the  Uncle  Robert  of  the  little 

future  comfort  was  done  with  loving  alao-  ones,  in  the  center  of  the  happy  group,  smil- 

rity,  and  for  her  sake  the  parting  was  made  ing,  benignant,  and    ineffably  content,  a 

as  easy  as  possible.  child  among  the  children.    They  delight  to 

One* morning  they  were  quietly  married,  roll  him  about  the  house  in  the  chair  from 

I  took  leave  of  her  at  home,  but  her  mother,  which  he  may  never  rise  without  help.    He 

Hal,  and  Jack,  accompanied  them  to  New  spends  his  days,  and  profitably,  in  cutting 

York  in  order  to  remain  with  Maud  to  the  out  paper  dolls,  making  kites,  performing 

last  moment.  surgical  operations  on  broken  horses,  fitting 

That  night  I  left  the  deserted  house  and  on  eccentric  wagon  wheels,  and  telling  sto- 

went  over  to  see  Agnes.  ries ;  most  wonderful  stories,  of  ships  at  sea, 

She  came  to  me  in  the  library.    Not  with  of  foreign  lands,  of  mermaids,  fairies,  prin- 

many  words,  but  full  of  tender  sympathy,  ces  in  disguise ;  and  he  is  the  most  besought 

she  tried  to  comfort  me  for  the  loss  of  my  if  not  the  most  beloved  member  of  our 

pet    We  talked  long  of  Maud  and  her  household.    The  only  sorrow  he  has  known 

prospects.  in  all  these  years  was  a  s6rrow  that  he 

At  length  I  arose  to  go.    Agnes  gave  me  shared  in  common  with  us  all,  when  we  sur- 

her  hand,  visibly  moved.    As  I  looked  in  her  rendered  our  first-bom,  our  angel  Agnes,  to 

face  all  manner  of  possibilities  were  in  my  Him  who  gave  her. 

thoughts.     Surely  it  could  do  her  no  harm  Now  I  hear  the  mother's  voice,  to  which 

to  know  that  I  loved  her,  and  if — and  if —  the  years  have  lent  a  mellower  music,  say- 

she  loved  me,  had  I  not  a  right  to  know  that  ing : 
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*'  Come  little  ones  I  it  is  bed-time :    Kiss  wistful  light  in  her  tender  eyes.    Our  lambs 

Uncle  Robert  and  say  Good  night."  are  folded  for  the  night,  and  she  has  come 

Tom,  whose  black  hair  is  fast  turning  to  talk  with  me  about  some  poor  fellow  just 

gray,  steps  in  to  have  his  daily  chat  with  admitted  to  the  Asylum.    I  must  not  omit 

Sobert,  and  to  say  that  he  has  heard  from  to  say  that  immediately  after  our  marriage 

the  travelers.     Jack  has  married  one  of  the  Dyer  place  was  sold,  and  the  proceeds, 

Tom's  daughters,  a  most  beautiful  girl,  and  along  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Mr. 

they  have  gone  to  South  Africa  to  see  Nor-  Dyer's  large  fortune,  invested  in  the  "  Dyer 

throp  and  Maud,  and  to  bring  home  their  Asylum  for  Inebriates,"  a  pet  project  that 

two  sons  to  be  educated  here,  afta:  which  grew  out  of  her  study  of  the  Robert  Lyon 

Jack  is  to  settle  over  a  city  pastorate.  case.    A  certain  physician  of  her  acquaint- 

Hal  has  married  a  brilliant  young  widow,  auce  has  the  concern  in  charge.    But  she 

has  an  elegant  home,  and  is  stepping  into  was  its  moving  spirit,  and  is  its  good  angel ; 

my  shoes  as  fast  as   possible.     Mary  is  giving  these  poor  unfortunate?  her  tender 

prouder  than  ever  of  her  eldest  son.  sympathy,  helpful  words  and  earnest  pray-  ^  ,    - 

Here  comes  Agnes  with  her  father's  lei-  ers;  seeking  in  this  way  to  atone  for  her    ^ 

surely  step  and  her  hands  clasped  behind  her  father's  sin,  and  to  keep  green  the  memory       \ 

in  the  old  way ;  and  she  looks  at  me  with  a  of  Tom*s  Heathen. 

THE  END. 
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When  the  communists  gained  possession  ideal  of  life  higher  than  the  notions  of  its 

of  Paris,  they  were  seized  with  a  mad  eager-  legislators,  no  motive  but  expediency,  no 

ness  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  the  em-  law  above  "  the  will  of  the  majority." 

pire.    It  was  not  enough  to  have  established  Very  different  motives  actuate  the  various 

republican  methods.     They  could  not  rest  advocates  of  this  theory;  but  whether  the 

till  they  had  burned  the  government  offices,  purpose  springs  &om  vcrrong  conceptions  of 

sacked  the  palaces  with  vandal^hands,  drilled  a  State  and  of  right,  or  from  mere  hatred  of 

out  the  old  mottoes  of  glory  on  the  walls,  religion,  they  are  united  in  the  common  aim 

and  chiseled  in  their  places  tlie  watchwords  of  the  complete  secularization  of  all  civil 

that  stood  for  their  own  wild  theories.  affairs.     They  expect  the  State  to  thrive 

There  is  a  secularizing  party  in  our  conn-  after  they  have  eliminated  every  vestige  of 
try  that  seems  anxious  tto  perform  the  same  religion  from  education,  law,  and  every  pub- 
service  for  the  State  in  its  relation  to  reHg-  lie  institution.  If  their  ideas  have  full 
ion.  Not  content  with  abandoning  the  or-  sweep,  the  State  must  no  more  invoke  Di- 
ganic  union  of  the  civil  and  religious  powers,  vine  help  in  any  civic  gathering ;  it  must 
it  seems  feverishly  anxious  to  abolish  from  not  speak  of  God  in  its  Constitution  nor  in 
civil  affairs  every  religious  idea  and  practice  its  courts;  it  must  not  thank  Him  for  its 
ivhatever.  For  centuries  hardly  a  civilized  prosperity.  The  soldier,  dying  in  hospital, 
government  in  the  world  has  thought  it  must  expire  without  the  comforts  of  religion; 
eould  safely  or  successfully  exist  without  a  for  the  State  can  employ  no  chaplain.  No 
close  aUiance  with  the  Christian  Church,  ray  of  heavenly  comfort  may  be  cast  by  song 
But  this  party  desires  to  legislate  every  rec-  or  sermon  over  the  dark  trouble  of  our  in- 
ognition  of  Divine  Sovereignty  out  of  our  sane  in  State  asylums,  for  the  State  can 
public  documents,  and  eveiy  token  of  rever-  know  of  no  gospeL  No  Refonn  School  may 
ence  out  of  our  public  institutions.  Indi-  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Bible;  the  State  must 
Tidoals  may  be  religious  if  they  choose,  but  not  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  book, 
the  State,  as  such,  is  to  know  no  Grod,  no  Children  in  its  schools  may  read  Shakes- 
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peare  and  Darwin,  or  even  Thomas  Paine  held,  that  '^  those  whose  power  cannot  be 
aadlngersoU ;  but  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  resisted  derive  the  right  of  ruling  from  the 
to  read  the  Bible  there.  They  may  sing  power  itself?"  That  opens  the  door  for 
minstrel  songs  or  trashy  ditties,  but  it  shall  every  kind  of  tyranny,  and  justifies  all  the 
be  illegal  to  sing  **  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee."  historic  atrocities  of  irresponsible  power. 
In  our  higher  institutions,  text-books  and  Is  it  true,  as  Rousseau  held,  that  all  men 
teaching  must  be  carefully  winnowed  of  all  have  an  equal  right  to  rule,  but  from  mo- 
refeo^nces  to  a  Creator  or  immortality.  In  tives  of  prudence  they  mutually  agree  to  del- 
short,  the  whole  aim  of  this  movement  is  to  egate  that  right  to  the  whole  people,  and 
force  upon  the  State  Atheism  as  the  standing  agree  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  ? 
religion.                *  This  **  social  contract  *'  theory  makes  gov- 

But  a  small  minority  of  the  people,  as  yet,  emment  a  mere  bargain  between  men  from 
holds  these  views.  It  is  an  increasingly  ag-  motives  of  expediency.  It  is  only  a  huge 
gressive  and  noisy  minority,  however,  and  partnership.  Contracts  may  be  annulled, 
has  ahneady  carried  its  point  in  some  places,  and  a  partner  may  withdraw  &om  sharing 
It  seems  important,  therefore,  to  find  some  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  firm; 
solid  foundations  on  which  to  stand  in  the  but  no  man  has  a  right  to  secede  from  a 
issue  which  they  desire  to  force  upon  the  State,  and  the  Commonwealth  never  loses 
whole  country,  and  which  nkay  imperil  the  its  right  of  authority  over  him  while  he  re- 
welfare  and  most  sacred  rights  of  the  people,  mains  within  its  borders.    In  a  four  years' 

Before  we  ask,  what  is  the  ri^t  and  wise  war  we  have  just  written  the  doctrine  in 

course  of  conduct  for  a  free  State  in  its  rela-  blood,  that  our  government  is  not  a  partner- 

tion  to  religion,  we  must  settle  a  prelimin-  ^ip,  but  each  State  is  an  integral  member 

ary  inquiry.    Are  these  States  which  com-  of  the  whole  body ;  so  each  individual  is  not 

pose  our  Republic  in  any  just  sense  to  be  a  partner  in  a  big  firm,  but  an  inseparable 

oalled  Christian  States  ?  part  of  a  living  organism.    Jefferson,  who 

What  is  a  State?    It  is  not  the  territory  held  this  *'  contract"  theory,  saw  clearly  that 

occupied,  nor  the  sum  total  of  its  physical  it  endangered  the  permanence  of  national 

resources.    Neither  is  it  the  constitution  and  life;  for  a  social  covenant  is  not  binding 

hwi  and  political  machinery  through  which  after   the    contracting   parties   are   dead, 

the  civil  power  operates :  Uiese  are  but  the  Hence,  he  advised  that  the  Constitution 

voice  and  hands  through  which  it  expresses  should  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  peo- 

its  wilL    The  State  is  the  organized  people  pie  every  nineteen  years,  when  a  generation 

within  certain  territorial  limits,  united  in  has  passed  away ;  but,  as  a  critic  shrewdly 

community  for  the  protection  and  help  of  said,  "  that  makes  the  life  of  a  State  shorter 

all.    It  is  the  collective  Humanity,  systemair  than  that  of  a  horse." 

ioally  co-working  for  the  Conmion-wealth,  Searching  a  little  ^oep^i'  for  the  origin  of 

seeking  the  highest  welfare  of  each  citizen  the  State,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  natural 

and  of  the  whole  society.  development  of  that  Divine  Order  which  is 

But  what  is  the  peculiar,  organic  relation  in  all  human  life,  and  throughout  the  uni- 

between  these  people,  that  gives  to  the  State  verse.    It  is  a  spontaneous  growth  from  the 

coherence  and  power?    They  are  all  free-  needs  and  divinely  implanted  instincts  of 

men,  having,  as  we  say,  an  "inherent  right  man.    The  family  is  a  divine  institution, 

to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  not  because  it  needed  a  special  revelation  to 

Yet  in  this  social  league  no  man  has  a  right  get  it  established,  but  because  man  is  so 

to  live  absolutely  as  he  pleases,  nor  b  he  at  made  that  he  readily  sees  the  family  to  be 

liberty  to  do  whatever  he  may  wish,  and  necessary  to  his  highest  happiness  and  wel- 

pqrsue  anything  he  may  choose  to  call  hap-  fare,  and  that  it  is  the  unit  of  a  true  society, 

pineiss;  he  is  oontrolled  by  the  demands  of  So  the  State  is  a  divine  institution,  not  in 

the  public  welfare.     But  what  gives  the  the  sense  that  its  political  machinery  is  or- 

whole  community  a  right  to  restrict  the  lib-  dained  by  a  special  fiat  from  God,  but  in  the 

erty  of  any  freeman?    Is  it  true,  aa  Hobbes  sense  that  God  made  man  to  be  a  part  of 
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society,  able  to  see  that  he  can  attain  a  com-  survive.  No  man,  whatever  his  liberty,  eaa 
plete  life  only  as  society  is  healthy  and  har-  do  everything  he  wishes  in  the  world,  and 
monions,  and  with  all  his  instincts  urging  yet  expect  to  prosper.  He  is  in  the  midst 
to  the  organization  of  society.  of  a  vast  system  of  eternal  laws,  and  he  can 

Aristotle  puts  this  thought  well  when  he  succeed  only  as  he  conforms  to  them.  He 
8a3rs,  '^It  is  manifest  that  the  State  is  one  of  cannot  persistently  violate  ph3^ical  laws 
the  things  which  exist  by  nature,  and  that  without  becoming  a  physical  wreck.  He 
man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal."  And  cannot  live  in  open  defiance  of  social  laws 
President  Woolsey,  whose  recent  able  trea-  without  becoming  a  social  outcast.  He  can- 
tise  on  '<  Political  Science  "  throws  much  not  disregard  the  eternal  principles  of  recti- 
light  on  tins  whole  subject,  puts  it  better,  tude,  without  suffering  the  natural  and  in- 
saying  :  '*  The  right  [of  a  State]  comes  not  evitable  penalties.  When  he  discerns  this, 
frora  renounced  power,  but  from  the  State's  and  his  purposes  and  habits  become  fixed  in 
being,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  Grod's  a  strict  conformity  to  these  unchangeable 
method  of  helping  men  toward  a  perfect  laws  of  right,  he  beoomes  a  man  of  prinoi- 
life."  And,  again :  "  The  need  of  such  an  pie,  and  has  a  moral  character  that  makes 
institution  as  the  State,  the  physical  provis-    him  safe. 

ion  for  its  existence,  the  fact  that  it  has  ap-  But  a  State  finds  itself  under  the  dominion 
peared  everywhere  in  the  world,  unless  in  a  of  precisely  the  same  eternal  laws.  The 
few  most  degraded  tribes,  show  that  it  is  in  State  is  a  responsible  individual,  entering 
a  manner  necessary;  and  if  necessary,  nat-  into  contracts  that  involve  integrity;  recog- 
uxal;  and  if  natural,  divine."  nizing  and  executing  principles  of  justice ; 

The  spontaneous  development  of  civic  life,  forming  and  pursuing  an  ideal  for  the  gen* 
then,  shows  the  State  to  be  part  of  the  Di-  eral  welfare.  Vattel  in  the  "  Law  of  Na- 
vine  Order  for  human  welfare.  Man  is  but  tions,"  asserts  that  the  State  has  a  con- 
apart  of  humanity.  Heisbound  to  submit  science;  and  Whewell  declares  that  '*the 
to  the  control  of  the  entipe  society,  not  only  State  undoubtedly  possesses  a  moral  charao- 
because  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community  ter,  and  has  duties  of  the  same  description 
is  more  important  than  his  own,  but  because  as  those  of  individuals."  Practically,  the 
his  own  highest  prosperity  can  be  secured  State  is  simply  a  larger  man,  and  like  any 
only  as  the  whole  civic  body  advances.  It  other  free  moral  agent  must  render  an  in- 
was  the  divine  recognition  of  this  fact  that  telligent  obedience  to  that  <<  great,  immuta- 
made  men  yield  enthusiastically  to  strong  ble,  preexistent  law,  prior  to  all  our  devices 
and  capable  governments  in  the  past,  even  and  contrivances,"  of  which  Burke  said  that 
though  they  were  despotic ;  and  this  idea  is  it  '*  does  not  arise  out  of  our  conventions 
the  very  foundation  of  our  Republican  or-  and  compacts ;  but  on  the  contrary,  gives  to 
der.  our  compacts  and  conventions  all  the  force 

If  this  statement  of  the  origin  and  mean-  and  sanction  they  can  have." 
ing  of  a  State  be  true,  then  its  aim  will  be  It  is  the  wildest  folly,  therefore,  to  hold 
broader  than  some  have  been  willing  to  ad-  that  a  State  can  safely  do  whatever  it  pleases, 
mil  It  exists,  not  for  its  own  transient  and  that  **  the  will  of  the  majority  "  is  the 
gain  or  glory;  not  to  provide  for  the  mere  only  law  for  it  to  consider.  It  cannot  dis- 
physical  wants  of  its  citizens ;  not  with  the  regard  the  divine  law  of  periodic  rest  as 
sole  end  of  securing  ^  Public  Order  and  necessary  for  mind  and  body,  without  suf- 
Public  Freedom,"  as  Haven  says,  but  to  se-  fering  for  it  It  cannot  violi^  the  natural 
cure  all  those  conditions  by  which  the  entire  principles  of  social  exchange  without  paying 
community  may  beet  be  elevated,  and  each  dearly  for  its  temerity.  There  are  visionary 
oitiaen  helped  to  tiie  best  and  completest  notions  afloat  about  the  power  of  govem- 
life.  ment  to  "  r^^ulate  the  currency,"  as  though 

But  we  gain  a  still  wider  outlook  from  a  nation  could  at  its  pleasure  make  by  law 
our  second  position ;  that  is,  the  State  must  a  certain  bit  of  metal  or  paper  to  be  a  dollar, 
have  a  good  moral  eharacter,  in  order  to    when  it  is  wortli  only  eig^tor  nine4enths  of 
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a  dollar ;  bat  history  shows  that  no  man  nor  idenoe  of  the  gods  was  considered  to  be  neo- 

state  ever  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  tinker  essary,  both  for  public  morals  and  to  secure 

the  social  laws  of  the  imiverse  for  their  their  good  will  toward  the  State."    <*A  city 

own  gain,  and  God  has  often  denounced  might  more  easily  be  built  without  ground,*' 

the  sin  of  meddling  with  his  laws  of  ex-  said  Plutarch,  "  than  a  State  be  founded  or 

change,  by  the  financial  confusion  and  dis-  exist  without  faith.    Eeligion  is  the  cement 

tress  that  invariably  follow.    The  only  safe  of  civil  union  and  the  essential  support  of 

thing  for  a  State  is  to  find  out  the  everlast-  legislation."    Socrates  said :  *<  If  you  wish 

ing  principles  which,  from  the  foundation  of  public  measures  to  be  right  and  noble,  you 

the  world,  have  been ,  established  for  man,  must  give  virtue  to  the  citizens.     To  act 

and  then  conform  its  action  thereto.    Jus-  justly  and  wisely,  both  you  and  the  State, 

tice  is  not  something  which  the  people  make,  you  must  act  according  to  the  will  of  God.^ 

Right  is  not  something  a  legislature  invents  Plato  held  that  faith  in  superior  beings  who 

and  coins  into  a  statute ;  it  is  an  eternal  abhorred  wrong  was  necessary,  not  only  for 

law,  inwrought  into  every  fibre  of  the  text-  the  State's  welfare,  but  for  the  individual's 

♦ure  of  society,  and  with  all  the  forces  of  the  perfection.     *^Pro  arts  et  focis ! "  was  the 

universe  combining  to  support  it.    Monte»-  rallying  ciy  of  the  Romans,  as  though  le- 

quieu  well  says  that  *<  Law  in  general  is  ligion  and  the  home  were  the  two  things 

simply  human  reason "  undertaking  to  in-  dearest  to  the  State,  and  especially  to  be 

terpret  these  unalterable  principles  of  social  defended, 

life.  Hardly  a  great  Continental  statesman, 

A  State,  then,  must  maket  righteousness  from  Charlemagne  to  the  Emperor  William, 
the  supreme  aim  of  its  life ;  it  must  conform  has  held  that  a  State  can  be  permanently 
aU  its  purposes  and  actions  to  this  great  great  -  without  a  religious  character.  The 
cosmic  plan  for  rectitude ;  in  short,  it  must  brilliant  list  of  English  political  leaders, 
have  a  good  moral  character,  or  it  cannot  from  Wolsey  to  Beaconsfield,  have  assumed 
long  prosper.  And  along  the  shores  of  time,  it  as  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  state-craft 
thicker  than  the  broken  hulks  of  unseaworthy  that  the  nation  must  be  religious.  <<  Re- 
ships  that  fringe  the  Atlantic  coast,  lie  for  ligion  is  the  chief  bond  of  society,"  says 
our  warning  the  wrecks  of  nations  that  un-  Lord  Bacon.  /*  Religion  is  necessary  to  the 
dertook  to  be  wiser  than  God  and  despised  right  employment  of  a  State  as  a  state,"  says 
the  principles  of  social  order,  till  at  last  the  Gladstone.  In  our  own  country,  Chief  Jaw- 
breakers of  inevitable  tendency  hurled  them  tice  Parsons  solemnly  declared  his  "  convio- 
upon  the  rocks  of  penalty.  tion  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  support  of 

We  must  take  a  still  more  advanced  posi-  religious  institutions."  Judge  Story  asserted 
tion ;  a  prosperous  State  must  also  be  relig-  that  it  remained  "  a  problem  yet  to  be  solved 
ions.  This  does  not  necessitate  a  national  in  human  affairs  whether  any  free  govern- 
creed,  nor  any  particular  form  of  worship  ment  can  be  permanent,  where  the  publio 
which  the  State  is  to  enforce  and  support,  worship  of  God  and  the  support  of  religion 
It  simply  means  that  the  State,  in  the  great  constitute  no  part  of  the  policy  and  duty  of 
body  of  its  citizens  and  in  its  organic  life,  the  State."  Washington  sagaciously  pre- 
must  have  a  recognition  of  a  Divine  Ruler  dieted  in  his  first  inaugural  that  if  iiie  na- 
to  whom  it  is  accountable,  a  belief  that  tion  should  separate  itself  from  God,  it  would 
God's  ideal  for  man  and  society  is  the  goal  lose  the  ground  of  its  unity  and  continuity, 
it  should  aim  at,  and  a  conviction  that  the  After  a  careful  study  of  our  institutions, 
principles  of  righteousness  which  God  has  De  Tocqueville  said :  "  Despotism  may  gov- 
revealed  are  the  standard  to  which  its  laws  em  without  faith,  but  liberty  cannot.  Re- 
must  conform.  ligion  is  much  more  necessary  in  a  r^ublic 

The  history  of  civilization  and  the  testi-  than  in  a  monarchy.    How  is  it  possible 

mony  of  its  great  leaders  abundantly  support  that  society  should  escape  destruction  if  the 

this  view.    To  the  most  successful  States  of  moral  tie  be  not  strengthened  in  proportion 

antiquity,  '<  faith  in  the  existence  and  prov-  as  the  political  tie  is  relaxed  ?    And  what 
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can  be  done  with  a  people  which  is  its  own  legislative  hall  and  public  office  in  the  land, 

master,  if  it  be  not  submissive  to  the  Divin-  some  reminder  of  that  Divine  sovereignty 

ity."    In  a  recent  review  of  Charles  Sum-  whose  sword  of  penalty  will  surely  smite 

ner's  life,  Senator   Hoar   remarked :    ^  Is  every  sin. 

there  a  force  in  this  universe  so  permanent  But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  our  country 

and  prevailing  in  the  affairs  of  men,  like  has  a  certain  religious  origin  and  character, 

that  of  gravitation  in  the  world  of  matter,  it  will  still  be  objected  that  religion  and 

that  to  act  in  harmony  with  it  insures  sue-  Christianity  are  by  no  means  synonymous. 

cess  and  prosperity  in  the  lives  of  men  and  Let  us  ask,  then,  what  is  a  Christian  State  ? 

states ;  and  to  act  against  it  brings  disap-  It  is  not  essential  that  it  incorporate  a  con- 

pointment,  failure  and  sorrow?     Is  that  fession  of  faith  in  its  constitution.    Some 

force  the  power  of  an  Omnipotent  Being,  men  insist  that  ours  cannot  be  entirely  a 

sanctioning  and  vindicating  what  we  caJl  Christian  nation  till  the  name  of  God,  and 

Justice?    This  Charles  Sumner  believed."  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  authority  of 

This  consensus  of  the  foremost  nations,  Jesus  Christ  is  by  amendment  put  into  the 

and  of  the  great  leaders  in  them,  goes  far  to  preamble  of  our  constitution.    But  this  is 

show  that  a  prosperous  nation  must  be  re-  by  no  means  necessary,  and  may  be  exceed- 

ligions.    Belief  in  God  and  in  His  eternal  ingly  unwise.    Neither  is  it  essential  that  a 

principles  of  righteousness  is  needed  to  fur-  Christian    State   establish  and  support  a 

nish  a  solid  basis  for  morality,  and  to  supply  State  Church,  as  in  England  and  Germany, 

a  hi^  standard  and  powerful  motives  to  There  may  be  in  it  wide  diversities  of  belief, 

integrity.    And  when  we  behold  the  present  great  differences  in  forms  of  worship,  and 

condition  of  our  political  society,  it  would  even  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 

seem  that  instead  of  robbing  the  people  of  possessed  of  no  faith  at  all. 

what  little  restraint  and  stimulus  religion  is  But  a  Christian  State  is  one  where  there 

now  allowed  to  exert,  it  should  be  given  prevails  a  general  belief  in  the  truths  of 

larger  opportunity -of  influence  in  our  civic  the  Christian  religion;  a  recognition  of  the 

life.    When  we  consider  the  glaring  immo-  transcendent  value  of  Christ's  ideas,  and  a 

ralities  that  are  every-day  occurrences  in  purpose  to  incorporate  them  into  public  and 

political  life ;  that  hardly  an  election  from  private  life.    Where  the  homes  of  a  peo- 

Fresident  to  coroner,  is  held  without  bar-  pie  are  permeated  with  Christian  concep- 

gains,  appeals  to  cupidity  and  passion;  that  tions;  where  the  type  of  character  toward 

men  seek  the  public  service  with  deliberate  which  the  children  are  trained  is  that  pre- 

purpose  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends ;  that  trxith  sented  by  Jesus  Christ ;  where  the  most 

is  shamelessly  forgotten  when  there  is  a  solemn  events,  like  the  wedding  contract 

chance  to  fire  a  telliug  shot  in  a  campaign  ;  that  creates  a  new  family,  and  the  burial  of 

that  the  means  often  used  to  carry  out  par-  the  dead,  are    almost  invariably  attended 

tisan  ends  would  cover  men  with  infamy  if  with  Christian  observances ;  where  courts 

practiced  in  private  business ;  and  when  the  of  justice  have  for  their  ideal  the  establish- 

public  conscience  has  become  so  debauched  ment  of  Christ's  Golden  Rule,  and  the  prin- 

by  familiarity  with  corruption,  that  it  has  ciples  of  righteousness  and  integrity  he  set 

hardly  vigor  enough  to  cry  out  against  it  as  forth ;  where  a  large  majority  of  the  people 

dishonorable,  it  seems  clearly  time  to  bring  believe  in  God  as  Christ  revealed  him,  and 

back  the  remembrance  of  God  into  politics,  in  His  way  of  life  as  the  only  noble  and 

Bdiiind  the  judge,  in  every  French  court  safe  way, — ^there  you  have  a  Christian  State. 

of  law,  hangs  a  painting  of  the  crucifixion,  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  prevailing 

that  the  picture  of  that  crowning  injustice  character  of  the  people  has  been  such  from 

of  the  ages  may  brjbag  to  mind  the  eternal  the  beginning  in  unbroken  continuity,  mak- 

justice  of  God,  who  will  yet  make  murdered  ing  the  Christian  character  of  the  State  his- 

Truth  triumphant,  and  will  suffer  no  wrong  toric.    That  a  considerable  minority  may 

to  go  unrequited.    And  it  were  well  if  we  hold  very  different  views  makes  no  differ- 

oould  have  in  every  court  and  caucus,  every  ence.    If  the  dominant  sentiments,  ideals, 
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aims  and  insidtations   of  the  people    are  of  the  prime  fonotions  of  the  body  poli- 

Christian,  the  living  organism  which  tihey  tic." 

compose  is  Christian.  Such  were  the  ideas  of  the  founders,  men 

Have  we  a  Christian  State,  then,  in  any  of  such  rare  quality  that  Cotton  Mather 

such  sense  ?    This  is  a  simple  question  of  said,  '*  The  Lord  sifted  three  countries  to 

fact,  and  is  .to  be  determined  by  evidence,  find  seed  wherewith  to  plant  America;  " 

What  is  the  historic  record  of  the  nation  in  and  of  whose  fellow-workers,  Hume  said, 

this  respect,  as  interpreted  by  the  purposes  "  for  all  the  liberty  of  the  English  Constitu- 

and  views  of  its  founders,  and  its  most  tion  that  nation  is  indebted  to  the  Puritans/' 

eminent  civil  leaders  ?  These  ideas  they  incorporated  into  the  fabric 

£very  intelligent  student  of   American  of  their  civil  law.  If  they  went  too  far  at  first, 

history  admits  that  the  seed  of  the  Republic  and   adopted  measures   inconsistent   wi^ 

was  borne  across  the  sea  in  the  Mayflower,  their  fundamental  principle,  it  only  shows 

The  sturdy  independence  of  that  Pilgrim  their  intense  purpose  to  construct  an  ideal 

band,  their  statesmanlike  appeal  to  principles  community,  and  their  belief  that  a  religious 

rather  than  precedents,  and  their  resolve  to  State  was  the  only  safe  one.    They  corrected 

organize  society  on  the  basis  of   liberty,  their  mistakes  as  fast  as  they  discovered 

formed  the  germ  of  our  free  Kation.    But  them.    But  whatever  they  changed,  the  in- 

they  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  they  tense  religious  character  of  that  community 

came  hither,  not  for  freedcxn  alone,  but  for  never  diminished,  and  it.  persistently  en- 

''  Freedom  to  worship  God.*'    They  wanted  conraged  and  fostered    Christianity   as  a 

opportunity   to  exercise    Iheir  €rod-given  chief  ally  of  the  State.    And,  in  turn,  the 

rights,  but  they  had  no  conception  of  a  sue-  churches  threw  open  their  meeting-houses 

cessf ul  free  colony  that   should  not  con-  for  town-meetings,  deeming  it  a  true  Divine 

stantly  feel  its  responsibility  to  Grod,  and  service  to  gather  there  *'  to  settle  civil  gov- 

conscientiously  exercise  its  liberty  in  carry-  emment  according  to  God/' 
ing  out  Divine  principles.  And  what  was  the  result  ?    They  made 

How  inseparably,  in  their  thought,  re-  New  England  for  two  centuries  the  finest 
ligion  was  associated  with  civil  government  model  of  state  life  the  world  had  ever  seen ; 
is  seen  in  the  opening  of  the  compact  signed  free,  orderly,  frugal,  prosperous,  intelligent^ 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower:  **In  the  devout.  Other  portions  of  the  country  made 
name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  great  contributions  to  the  public  welfare 
underwritten  .  .  .  having  undertaken,  for  during  that  period;  but  no  section  furnished 
the  glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  so  much  nor  so  rich  treasures,  out  of  all  pro- 
Christian  Faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and  portion  to  its  size,  as  did  New  England, 
country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  There  were  good  homQ0  scattered  elsewhere ; 
in  the  northern  part  of  Virginiaf  do  by  these  but  no  cradles  of  great  manhood  clustering 
presents,  solemnly  and  mutually  in  the  so  thick  as  all  over  these  hiUs  and  valleys, 
presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  cove-  where  a  boy  drew  in  with  his  mother's  milk 
nant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into  a  a  Hebrew  love  of  God,  and  a  Roman's  reve- 
civil  body  politic."  Palfrey,  their  historian,  rencefor  law;  and  had  it  curried  into  him 
has  well  set  forth  their  view  in  these  words :  with  Spartan  discipline.  The  hi^est  cul- 
^  A  godless  population  is  a  population  un-  ture  of  the  land  was  there.  Our  best  poets, 
goyemable  except  by  a  despotism.  To  be  philsopohers,  statesmen,  colleges,  sprang 
capable  of  liberty  a  people  must  be  religious,  spontaneously  out  of  that  rugged  soiL  The 
It  is  vital  to  free  government  that  they  who  most  general  and  thorough  intelligence,  and 
are  to  sustain  and  enjoy  it  should  have  a  the  greatest  average  wealth  was  there.  On 
sense  of  the  government  of  God."  And  a  the  census  charts  still,  the  whitest  comer 
recent  writer  has  said :  '*  Their  legislation  and  the  yellowest  is  New  England,  show- 
rested  on  Uie  unwavering  conviction  that  ing  the  best  schools  and  heaviest  purses, 
religion  was  the  foundation  of  society,  and  This  little  community,  that  so  persistent- 
that  the  furtherance  of  religion  was  one  ly  yoked  its  liberty  with  the  gospel,  achieved 
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unexampled  inflnenoe  as  well  as  prosperity.  Christian  obeervances  constantly  attended 
Its  ideas  permeated  all  the  rest  of  the  coun'  important  drio  events  in  the  early  days 
lay.  Hiere  was  mnch  truth  packed  into  of  the  Republic.  As  Cromwell  halted  his 
that  grim  retort  of  Hillhoose  to  John  Ran-  troops  after  a  victory  that  they  might  sing  a 
dolph  of  Roanoke.  As  they  stood  on  the  Psalm  of  thanksgiving,  so  after  the  triumph 
steps  of  the  capitol  they  saw  a  drove  of  at  Yorktown,  Wadiington  ordered  a  special 
mules  pass  down  the  street  from  the  North,  praise-siarvice  for  his  army.  When  Congress 
**  Your  Yankee  constituents  I "  snarled  the  heard  the  thrilling  news,  it  marched  in  pro- 
great  Virginia  wit.  ^  Yes,"  replied  the  im-  cession  to  the  principal  church  in  Fhilad^ 
pertorbable  son  of  Connecticut,  "going  phia,  '<to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod 
South  to  teach  school  1 "  As  a  matter  of  fact  for  the  signal  success  of  the  American  arms," 
New  England  has  taught  the  whole  coimtry.  and  appointed  besides  a  special  thank^v- 
Her  ideas  and  methods  have  moulded  its  in-  ing  day.  At  tiie  first  meeting  of  the  Conti- 
stitutions,  penetrated  its  laws,  developed  its  nental  Congress,  there  was  doubt  in  some 
sdiools,  shaped  its  destiny.  Never  again  can  minds  about  the  propriety  of  opening  its 
she  have  the  commanding  relative  impor-  sessions  with  prayer,  on  account  of  the  di- 
tance  she  so  long  maintained.  Her  popula-  versity  of  religious  belief  in  that  body.  But 
Hon  is  now  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  Samuel  Adams  said,  "  It  did  not  become 
entire  North,  and  an  alien  element  has  men,  professing  to  be  Christian  men,  who 
poshed  in  to  interrupt  the  homogeneous  life  had  come  together  for  solemn  deliberation 
that  manifested  such  potent  vitality.  The  in  the  hour  of  their  extremity,  to  say  that 
Nation,  now  grown  to  mammoth  proportions,  there  was  so  wide  a  difference  in  their  relig- 
has  its  center,  not  only  of  territory,  but  of  ious  belief,  that  they  could  not  as  one  man 
political  power  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  But  bow  the  knee  in  prayer  to  Almighty  Grod, 
tiie  political  student  may  well  linger  over  whose  advice  and  assistance  they  hoped  to 
the  remarkable  histoiy  of  that  favored  obtain."  His  words  made  a  profound  im- 
region,  and  trace  its  prominence  to  the  ideas  pression,  and  the  sessions  were  opened  with 
of  the  founders,  foremost  among  which  was  prayer.  So,  also,  when  the  convention  for 
the  principle  that  a  prosperous  State  must  forming  the  Constitution  had  been  in  session 
be  a  God-fearing  and  a  Christian  State.  four  or  five  weeks  without  making  progress, 
The  Republic  was  simply  the  New  £ng-  Benjamin  Franklin  rose  and  said :  "  In  the 
land  idea  made  national,  and  in  it  we  find  beginning  of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when 
substantially  the  same  characteristics.  The  we  were  sensiUe  of  danger,  we  had  daily 
sacredness  of  the  individual  man  was  the  prayers  in  this  room  for  the  Divine  proteo- 
Toot-idea  of  the  Pilgrim  colony,  and,  later,  tion.    Our  prayers  were  heard ;  and  they 

of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.   When    were  graciously  answered I  have 

the  Abb^  Mabley  of  France    desired   to  lived  a  long  time,  and  the  longer  I  live,  the 

-write  a  history  of  our  Revolution,  the  elder  more  convincing  proof  I  see  of  this  truth, 

Adams  cautioned  him  "  not  to  undertake  that  Grod  governs  in  the  affairs  of  men ;  and 

this  war  without  first  mastering  the  church  if  a  sparrow  cannot  faU  to  the  ground  with- 

system  of  New  England,"  which  he  regarded  out  his  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire 

as  containing  the  germ  of  our  liberties.    De  can  rise  without  his  aid  ?  .  .  .  .    I  there- 

Tocqueville  remarks :    '*  It  must  never  be  fore  beg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth  pray- 

forgotten  that  religion  gave  birth  to  Anglo-  ers,  imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  and 

American  society.    In  the  United  States  its  blessing  on  our  deliberations,  be  held  in 

idigion  is  commingled  with  all  the  habits  of  this  assembly  every  morning  before  we  pro- 

the  Nation,  and  all  the  feelings  of  patriot-  oeed  to  business."    The  motion  prevailed. 

ism.  .  .  .     There,  Christian  sects  are  in-  Thesethingscertainly  do  not  look  as  though 

finitely  diversified  and  perpetually  modified;  the  founders  of  the  Republic  thought  the 

but  Christianity  is  a  fact  so  irresistibly  estab-  State  so  secular  that  it  must  divorce  itself 

lished,  that  no  one  undertakes  either  to  at-  from  all  religious  observances. 

tack  or  to  defend  it."  Soon  after  our  Revolution,  indeed,  owing 
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to  our  intimacy  with  Franoe,  a  wave  of  sen-  and  fagot  are  unknown,  general,  tolerant 
timent  swept  in  upon  us  from  that  country,  Christianity,  is  the  law  of  the  land." 
carrying  the  idea  that  a  nation  was  a  mere  The  history  of  the  Nation  has  been  largely 
political  machine  to  accomplish  whatever  the  history  of  the  development  and  triumpli 
the  sovereign  people  pleased,  and  had  no  re-  of  Christian  ideas.  Frederic  the  Great  used 
ligious  obligations  at  alL  **  Vox  popxdiy  vox  to  say:  "My  people  and  I  understand  each 
Deiy"  was  its  motto.  No  counsel  was  to  be  other ;  they  say  what  they  please,  and  I  do 
taken  of  Grod  and  his  eternal  laws ;  but  God  what  I  please."  And  yet,  though  he  allowed 
might  accommodate  himself  as  best  he  could  no  persecution  for  religious  or  philosophical 
to  the  "  will  of  the  majority."  It  needed  a  opinions,  no  one  could  safely  talk  against  hia 
little  longer  experience  to  show,  as  a  recent  plans  in  that  despotism.  But  we  have  en- 
writer  in  the  We^sidnister  Review  has  said,  joyed  here  the  freest  thought  and  the  freest 
that  "  where  the  vox  poptUi  has  not  been  speech,  as  a  development  of  Christ's  ideas  of 
vox  Dei,  it  has  been  vox  diabolL**  Thomas  fraternity,  and  of  that  finding  of  truth  that 
Paine  was  the  noisiest  advocate,  and  Thomas  comes  only  from  free  comparison  of  views. 
Jefferson  the  ablest  political  apostle,  of  the  Our  record  has  been  a  history  of  reforms 
theory  that  the  State  is  wholly  secular.  But  growing  out  of  Christian  ideas — Temperance 
they  found  little  following  among  our  emi-  reform,  Missionary  reform.  Anti-slavery  re- 
nent  statesmen,  and  throughout  our  history  form,  persistent  work  for  the  amelioration 
the  leaders  have  held  that  the  nation  is  of  mankind. 

under  Divine  guidance,  and  is  amenable  The  individual  States  have  shared  these 
to  God  for  fidelity  to  his  laws,  and  that  Christian  characteristics  with  the  general 
national  recognition  of  this  relation  is  government.  In  the  charter  of  Pennsylva- 
always  in  order.  nia,  drawn  up  by  William  Penn,  stands  the 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  declared  in  the  English  declaration  that  "  the  preservation  of  Chris- 
courts  that  "  Christianity  is  part  of  the  com-  tianity  is  one  of  the  great  and  leading  ends 
mon  law  of  the  land."  Our  judges  have  often  of  a  State."  The  first  legislative  act  in  the 
explained  that  thb  does  not  mean  that  Chris-  colony,  as  its  supreme  court  reminds  us, 
tianity  as  a  speculative  system  has  any  *'was  the  recognition  of  the  Christian  re- 
statutory  or  binding  force  here;  yet  all  ad-  ligion,  and  establishment  of  liberty  of  con- 
mit  that  the  principles  of  morality  as  set  science."  Massachusetts,  in  the  Preamble 
forth  by  Christ,  carry  such  inherent  author-  to  her  Constitution,  "  acknowledges  widi 
ity  of  conviction  in  themselves  that  they  grateful  hearts  the  goodness  of  the  great 
are  our  acknowledged  standard  of  justice.  Legislator  of  the  Universe,"  and  implores 
and  as  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  his  direction.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
has  declared,  they  are  '*  the  firmest  auxil-  similar  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God,  and 
iary,  and  only  stable  support  of  all  human  prayer  for  his  assistance,  are  found  in  the 
laws."  Nowhere  has  this  point  been  more  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  of  every  State 
clearly  made  than  by  Daniel  Webster  in  the  in  the  Union  save  six,  (three  of  which  have 
Girard  will  case.  "  There  is  a  general  and  no  Preamble  at  all,)  and  these  in  their  pro- 
settled  public  policy  in  all  States,"  he  says,  visions  for  religious  liberty,  recognize  God 
« drawn  from  its  history  and  its  laws.  These  and  our  relation  to  him.  Several  of  the 
are  sometimes  established  by  constitutional  States,  asserting  explicity  the  duty  of  all 
provisions,  sometimes  by  legislative  enact-  men  to  worship  God,  and  to  cultivate 
ments,  sometimes  by  judicial  decisions,  some-  ^  piety,  religion,  and  morality,"  and  the 
times  by  general  consent.  .  .  .  Wherever  right  also  to  do  this  "in  the  mode  most 
there  is  any  religious  sentiment  among  men  consistent  with  conscience,"  make  this  con- 
at  all,  this  sentiment  incorporates  itself  joint  duty  and  right  the  express  basis  of 
with  the  law.  .  .  .  All,  all  proclaim  that  .entire  religious  liberty. 
Christianity,  general,  tolerant  Christianity,  Their  entire  civic  life  has  been  colored 
Christianity  independent  of  sects  and  part-  from  the  first  by  public  religious  obsorv- 
ies,  that  Christianity  to  which  the  sword  ances.    Their  officers  have  been  inaugurated 
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with  religious  ceremonies,  the  Constitution  is  safe  to  estimate  five-sixths  of  the  popnh^ 

and  the  Bible  appearing  side  by  side.    In  tion  of  Wisconsin  as   believers   in  Chri»- 

every  conrt  of  justice,  the  sanction  of  God  is  tianity.    From  1850  to  1860,  its  population 

nvoked  in  confirmation  of  testimony,  and  increased  153  per  cent;  but  its  churches 

as  Webster  has  said,  ^  a  system  of  oaths,  by  gained  103  per  cent ;  from  1860  to  1870,  the 

which  we  hold  liberty  and  property  and  all  population  gained  35  per  cent,  and  during  the 

our  rights,  is  founded  in  and  rest  on  Chris-  same  period  its  churches  more  than  doubled 

tianity  and  a  religions  belief/'    Our  public  the  relative  increase,  gaining  74  per  cent, 
documents  go  forth  conspicuously  dated  *'  in        The  immensely  prevailing  conviction  of 

the  y^ar  of  our  Lord."    Congress  and  most  the  people,  then — the  home  life  throbbing 

of  our  State  Legislatures  appeal  for  Divine  with  Christian  sentiments,  our  social  insti- 

gaidance  at  the  opening  of  each  day's  de-  tutions,  our  aims  and  methods  of  jurispm- 

liberations.    National  and  State  Thanksgiv-  deuce,  our  public  observances,  our  historic 

ing-days  are  annually  observed  throughout  record,  all  show  that  Christianity  is  the  at- 

the  land.    And  in  every  state  the  minister  mosphere  the  nation  breathes,  and  has  en- 

of  religion  is  constituted  a  civil  magistrate  tered  as  a  leading  constituent  into  its  organic 

to  consummate  that  most  sacred  of  all  bonds,  life.    It  has  given  steadiness  to  the  public 

the  marriage  contract.  conscience,  clear  views  of  public  duty,  and 

The  census-tables  contribute   additional  breadth  and  stability  to  our  public  action, 

testimony.    Less  than  70,000  of  our  fellow-  A  Christian  Nation  is  our  inheritance  from 

citizens  were  bom  in  non-Christian  lands ;  the  founders,  and  we  have  a  Christian  State 

and  it  would  seem  a  fair  estimate  from  which  we  may  pass  on  to  posterity.    There 

other  statistics  that  over  nine-tenths  of  our  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sell  this  splendid 

forty  millions  are,  theoretically,  believers  in  birthright  for  any  mess  of  pottage  the  secu- 

Christianity.    Since  the  Revolution  our  pop-  larists  may  offer.    There  is  no  reason  why 

ulation   has    grown    twelve-fold,    but   our  we  should  dethrone  the  God  of  our  fathers, 

churches  have  multiplied  thirty-seven  fold,  and  set  up  in  his  stead  the  Dagon  of  atheism, 

Some  have  believed  that  with  foreign  immi-  or  bow  down  before  the  f etiqh  of  indifferent- 

gration  infidelity  was  *<  sweeping  in  like  a  ism,  as  they  clamorously  demand. 
flood ; "  but  let  us  look  at  a  state,  over  one-  Charles  H,  Richards, 

third  of  whose  citizens  are  foreign-bom.    It 
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Do  you  remember  a  day  long  past, 

When  we  roamed  alone  through  a  wind-filled  wood, 
And  came  to  a  ledge  of  rock  at  last, 

Where  with  hands  clasped  close  we  silent  stood? 
We  heard  the  murmur  of  shining  streams. 

The  whisper  of  leaves  that  swayed  above, 
And  over  our  souls  swept  the  golden  dreams, 

That  come  with  the  dawn  of  love. 

Do  you  remember  the  sigh  that  stirred 
The  bending  grass  in  the  rising  breeze. 

That  brought  us  the  note  of  a  distant  bird, 
And  wild,  weird  murmurs  from  far  off  seas  ? 

The  bird's  call  came  like  a  happy  song, 
And  we  gave  no  heed  to  the  sea's  sad  tone, 
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For  fear  is  forgotten,  and  hope  is  strong. 
With  love's  great  gladness  known. 

Do  you  remember  ?  will  you  forget  ? 

These  words  are  common  and  quickly  said ; 
But  they  will  be  treasured  when  eyes  are  wet 

With  the  tears  of  those  who  mourn  us  dead. 
Not  dead,  but  sleeping ;  we  cannot  die ; 

Our  souls  are  deathless  by  love's  sweet  grace ; 

And  wherever  God's  glorious  kingdoms  lie, 

There  I  shall  see  your  face. 

Thomas  S.  CoUier. 
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I,  before  my  little  air-tight  stove  with  a  hesi- 

^  tation  I  did  not  understand.    A  few  mo- 

IN  THE  DEACON  s  SEAT.  ^^^^  ^j  indifferent  talk,  and  he  turned  upon 

Tub  month  of  December  in  the  year  1866,  me  suddenly : 
found  me  in  a  condition  of  health,  the  re-  "  Camp,  do  you  know  how  you  look  ?  " 
suit  partly  of  my  own  folly,  partly  of  the  "  Tolerably,"  I  answered,  somewhat  taken 
" environment,"  which  more  or  less  affects  by  surprise.    "Why?" 
us  all.    A  medical  student  when  the  war  be-  "  Because  it  is  time  for  you  to  realize  it. 
gan,  I  had  graduated  in  season  to  see  one  I've  been  watching  you.    It  is  simply  fright- 
year's  service  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  re-  ful   to    see    a    great    six-footer    like  you, 
turned  to  New  York,  to  enter  the  Theologi-  dwindling   into  a  mere  clothes  pole,  and 
cal  Seminary,  according  to  my  original  in-  marching  straight  to  his  grave.    You  have 
tention.     This    union    of    medicine    and  ceased  to  be  a  live  man,  and  are  merely  a 
theology    came   naturally  from   the   plan  ghost.    Something  must   be  done  and  at 
which  had  shaped  most  of  my  life, — ^that  of  once." 

joining  ati  uncle  and  elder  brother  in  the  "  Something  has  been  done,"  I  said.  **  I 
missionary  field  of  India.  Interrupted  by  have  been  thinking  too ;  and  the  result  is 
this  year  of  army  duty,  I  sought  to  make  up  right  here  in  my  pocket.  I  saw  my  chances 
for  lost  time  by  double  hours  of  study ;  and,  of  life  lessening,  and  realized  the  frail 
already  weakened  by  the  long  fever  which  quality  of  the  stock  which  my  native  south- 
had  sent  me  home  prematurely,  was  an  ex-  western  river-bottoms  produce.  That  rank, 
ceUent  subject  for  the  sharp  fit  of  pneu-  rich  soil,  sends  up  a  growth,  having  all  the 
monia  which  attacked  me  in  October.  By  appearance  of  strength,  but  which  snaps  in 
early  December,  I  realized  that  something  an  emergency  like  an  old  cottonwood. 
must  be  done ;  and  taking  counsel  only  There  are  three  southern  Ohio  fellows  here 
with  i^yself  wrote  to  an  only  friend  in  St.  and  we're  all  alike.  Tall,  all  right  till  it 
Paul,  whose  reply  to  my  letter  arrived  on  the  comes  to  shoulders,  and  then  you  have  the 
same  evening  in  which  one  of  our  professors,  fatal  weakness.  We  are  all  narrow-chested, 
a  man  not  very  much  older  than  myself  and  half -developed,  saleratus-f  aced  wretches.  I 
a  staunch  friend,  decided  he  must  speak  to  wrote  to  an  old  friend  in  St.  Paul,  who  is 
me.  He  was  an  eager,  energetic  fellow,  head  of  a  lumber-camp',  and  sends  some 
'whose  quick  run  up  the  stairs  leading  to  forty  or  fifty  men  up  the  river  every  winter, 
my  attic  meant  always  a  spirited  discussion  I  told  him  I  doubted  my  ability  to  do  a  full 
of  the  latest  theological  kink.  day's  work,  but  wanted  the  privilege  of  hir- 

This  night  he  came  slowly,  and  sat  down  ing  for  the  season,  payment  to  be  condi- 
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tional  upon  my   accomplishing   anything,  feelings.    I  saw  her,  when  she  fancied  my 

and  probably  to  be  only  board  and  lodging,  attention  elsewhere,  examining  me  with  an 

Here  is  tiie  answer,  hesoiy  and  whole-souled  anxiety  I  knew  to  be  unnecessary  and  at 

like  the  man,  saying,  <  Yes,  and  welcome  I '  last  turned  upon  her : 

In  fact  he  is  astonished  that  theology  has  '<  I  know  just  how  I  look,"  I  said ;  '<  but 

left  enough  commonrsense.to  ask  for  such  believe  me,  the  real  case  is  not  half  so  bad 

a  thing."  as  it  seems.    I  shall  get  well,  I  think.    Don't 

"You'll   never   stand    it,  Campl     You  you?" 

haven't  strength  enough  left  to  hold  an  ax  '*  No,  I  do  not,"  she  answered  slowly  and 

ten  minutes."  pitifully.    '*  If  it  were  any  one  else,  Ihr« 

«<  Neither  have   you.     Theology  as   we  Wheaton,  I  should  evade  the  question ;  hot 

take  it  does  not  develop  strength.    That  is  I  know  you  are  stout-hearted,  and  I  oannot 

not  the  question.    Very  soon  I  shall  not  think  it  right  to  let  you  go  into  thoee  lonely 

have  enough  to  hold  it  one  minute.    I  wish  woods,    and    perhaps    never    come    back, 

you  could  come  with  me?"  You  should  go  home  to  your  mother,  and 

The  professor  thrust  out  his  legs  inevi-  gain  some  strength  to  start  with.    Oh,  you 

tably.  don't  know  how  many  poor  souls  I  have 

"  What  possessed  you  to  think  of  Minne-  seen  come  here  as  a  last  hope,  so  weak  they 

sota  ?  "  had  often  to  be  carried  from  the  boats,  and 

"  Because  absolute  diyness  of  air  is  the  first  too  late  to  do  anything  but  die.    Do  be  per- 

easentiaL   I  suppose  the  Maine  woods  would  suaded  to  go  home." 

answer  the  purpose,  but  there  is  no  possible  ^  No,"  I  said.    "  I  have  counted  the  cost, 

suggestion  of  sea-air  in  those  of  Minnesota.  I  breathe  better  already,  and  I  should  soon 

Then  too  I  can  pay  my  way  after  a  fashion,  cease  to  breathe  at  all  if  I  did  go  home  as 

whieh  I  could  not  so  well  do,  in  going  you  wish.    It  is  a  poisonous  region  there, 

South  for  instance.    It  is  a  long  way  off,  and  my  present  weakness  is  in  great  part 

but  that  makes  little  difference.    '  Heaven  the  result  of  the  deadly  malaria  in  which  we 

is  as  near '  you  koow;  though  I  have  every  all  lived.    So,  don't  pity  me  any  longer,  but 

intention  of  living,  if  I  can."  tell  me  about  stores,  and  if  I  really  need  all 

That  evening's  talk  settled  the  matter  the  woolen  socks  Dwight  says  I  must  have." 

finally.    We  arranged  details,  and  a  week  "  Do  exactly  what  he  tells  you,"  she  said, 

later    parted,  he  feeling  as  he  afterward  smiling  a  little.    "He  is  waiting  for  you 

told  me,  that  he  saw  my  face  for  the  last  now,  at  the  door,  and  you  must  work  fast  to 

time.  get  everything  ready  for  to-morrow." 

"  Bring  no  books,"  my  friend  had  written ;  That  drive  was  not  inspiriting,  save  in  the 

"  or  at  most,  only  your  Greek  testament  and  sense  of  breathing  an  air  pure  and  invigor- 

a  small  edition  of  Shakespeare.    Be  content  ating  beyond  auything  I  had  ever  known. 

to  let  your  mind  lie  fallow  for  one  season.  The  cold  was  intense,  the  mercury  as  we 

You  will  find  study  enough  in  the  '  gang '  rode  registering  8^  below  zero ;  but  the  shiv- 

to  which  you  will  belong ;  and  I  guarantee  ering,  crawling  chills  which  even  eight  above 

you  an  experience  in  the  '  Deacon's  Seat,'  would  have  involved  in  the  salt  air  of  New 

unlike  anything  your  seminary  has  to  give.  York,  found  no  place  here.    But  the  proces- 

Drop  the  divinity  element  and  be  merely  a  sion  of  invalids,  in  all  stages  of  suffering, 

student  of  men  and  of  the  great  woods.  some  leaning  on  the  arms  of  attendants  and 

I  obeyed  literally,  and  some   days  later  seeming  as  if  walking   straight   to  their 

found  myself  in  St.  Paul,  trembling  from  graves, — ^the  hoUow  coughs  and  ghastly  faces 

the  fatigue  of  the  long  journey,  and  looking  struck  me  with  horror.    A  sense  of  unreal- 

so  much  worse  than  my  real  condition,  that  ity  crept  over  me.    Had  I  journeyed  to  join 

I  did  not  wonder  at  the  shocked  expression  this  sad  procession,  whose  faces  all  bore  the 

which  rested  for  a  moment  on  my  friend's  one  stamp  of  hopeless  disease  ?    What  if  my 

face,  but  was  as  instantly  dismissed.    His  fate  were  as  clearly  evident  to  them  as  theirs 

wife  could  not  so  easily  disguise  her  real  to  me,  and  the  dark  woods  waited  for  me 
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only  as  a  victim  ?    **  God  forbid,"  I  said  un-  Western   luxury  which,    fortunately,  like 

consciously,  aloud ;  and  my  friend  looked  many  others,  is  fast  disappearing, 

aroimd  suddenly  and  started,  as  he  saw  my  **  Never  mind  I "  he  said  encouragingly, 

face.  "Twenty  miles  up  there  is  ablessed  New  £ng- 

**  You  have  the  true  invalid  look,"  he  said  land  woman  who  has  bread  and  coffee  whidi 

cheerfully,    "  I  am  very  glad,  Wheaton,  Ihat  are  true  to  their  name.    By  that  tune  you  will 

you  are  not  to  stay  in  these  demoralizing  be  hungry.    I  am  now,  but  must  wait    Roll 

surroundings.    Be  encouraged  by  thinking  this  blanket  aroimd  you  before  you  sit  down, 

that  many  of  these  people  do  get  well,  and  The  great  point  is  not  to  leave  one  crack 

that  half  the  inhabitants  of  Minnesota  have  where  cold  can  get  in.    That's  why  I  had  a 

only  one  lung,  if  the  doctors  are  to  be  be-  special  hood  put  to  your  fur  coat  like  my 

lieved.    All  you  have  to  do  after  to-morrow  own.    The  Indians  understand  that  thing, 

is  to  swathe  yourself  in  flannel  and  drop  Their  blanket  coats  all  have  a  hood,  and 

broadcloth  for  six  months.    You  will  see  a  that  sensitive  point,  the  back  of  the  neck,  is 

transformation  on  my  part,  and  a  buffalo  perfectly  shielded.   Jlere  is  a  hot  water  can 

overcoat,  soft  hat  and  moccasins,  will  work  for  your  feet.    When  you  oome  down  you'll 

an  equal  one  in  you."                  .  have  vitality  enough  to  do  without  it.    Now 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  follow  steady.  Here  we  go." 
in  my  path,  let  me  say  that  a  full  outfit  for  I  settled  back  in  my  seat,  too  miserable 
a  lumbering  camp  can  be  obtained  at  vari-  for  the  first  half-hour  to  note  surroundings, 
ous  outfitting  stores  in  both  St.  Paul  and  In  fact,  it  was  still  an  hour  before  daylight, 
Minneapolis,  far  more  advantageously  than  though  the  pale  moonlight  gave  a  still  colder 
farther  ^*  up  the  river ; "  and  that  the  invalid  expression  to  a  desolate  expanse  of  snow- 
needs  to  add  to  the  regulation  woolen  shirts,  covered  prairie,  with  here  and  there  dark 
socks,  ^eavy  outer  coat,  mittens  and  moccA-  clumps  of  scrub-oak.  The  spirited  horses 
sins,  an  extra  blanket  or  so,  condensed  beef  fied  over  the  ground.  We  passed  the  stage 
in  the  French  form,  (which,  from  the  fact  shortly  after  we  left,  congratulating  our- 
that  it  comes  in  easily  rolled  sheets  is  more  selves  on  being  outside  rather  than  in  the 
advantageously  packed  than  the  cans  con-  long,  black  box,  and  a  little  before  nine 
taining  Liebig's  Extract,)  and  a  flask  of  drew  up  before  the  door  of  a  long,  low  log- 
brandy  for  emergencies.  Condensation  is  house,  chinked  with  mud,  but.  having  an 
the  first  law  of  the  lumberman's  outfit,  there  unmistakably  comfortable  expression.  £v- 
being  not  one  inch  of  spare  space  for  super-  idently  my  friend  was  well  known.  A  boy 
fluities  of  any  sort  I  left  my  trunk  behind  of  fifteen,  smiling  broadly,  led  the  steaming 
and  renewed  my  army  experience  in  packing  horses  to  a  stable,  and  we  entered  a  wide 
my  belongings  in  the  gray^  blankets,  and  room  down  which  a  motherly-looking  wom- 
strapping  them  to  the  dimensions  of  an  or-  an  advanced  beamingly.  The  clear  air  had 
dinary  valise.  At  noon  of  the  next  day  we  done  its  work.  I  was  fiercely  hungry,  and 
left  for  St  Cloud,  my  friend  sending  up  his  looked  with  greatest  interest  for  some  signs 
horses  and  sleigh  on  the  same  train,  to  take  of  the  promised  breakfast 
the  place  of  the  frightfully  uncomfortable  "  I  am  pleased,"  she  began,  shaking 
stage  running  between  St.  Cloud  and  Crow  hands.  "  I  didn't  look  to  see  you  so  soon 
Wing,  a  few  miles  above  which  was  our  des-  again,  Mr.  Dwight.  I'm  pretty  sure  what 
tination.  At  St.  Cloud  we  spent  the  night  you  want,  too ;  and  you  shall  have  it  right 
at  a  dreary,  bam-like  hotel  on  the  banks  of  away,  just  as  soon  as  me  and  Miry  can  get 
the  Mississippi — a  night  more  exhausting  it  I'm  pleased  to  meet  you,  Dr.  Wheaton." 
than  any  I  had  for  some  time  known,  and  This,  as  my  friend  introduced  mie.  <<  Good 
leaving  me  barely  able  to  crawl  down  at  six  gracious,  though  1  I  guess  you'd  better  stay 
o'clock  to  the  most  inadequate  of  breakfasts,  with  me  a  day  or  so.  You  ain't  going  on  be 
had  breakfast  been  a  thing  to  desire.    My  ye?" 

friend  drank  a  cup  of  the  rye-coffee,  and  <'Yes,"  Dwight  answered  for  me.    ^He 

broke  one  of  the  dark  yellow  biscuits,  a  is  going  on.     All  tiiat  he  needs  is  your 
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liot  ooftee,  Mrs.  Slade,  and  the  sooner  the  to  an  old  man  who  sat  on  a  barrel,  smoking, 

better."  and  sped  on  through  the  twilight.    At  last 

That  breakfast  I  shall  never  forget,  for  we  were  in  the  ''  great  woods,"  stretching  in 

while  "  Miry "  drew  out  a  small  table  and  almost  unbroken  line  from  Michigan  and 

proceeded  to  make  it  ready,  I  watched  every  the  northern  lake  region,  along  the  course  of 

detidl,  from  grinding  the  coffee  down  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Mississippi    We  moved 

frying   the  venison    steak.     Life   seemed  more  slowly  now.    The  narrow  road  was 

ponring  in  as  we  ate  and  drank,  and  I  con-  barely  suggested  by  trees  cut  away  here  and 

feas  to  having  gorged  like  an  anaconda.  there,  the  stimips  of  which  often  grated 

^  Well  done,"  Dwight  laughed,  as  we  rose,  against  the  bottom  of  our  sleigh.    The  tired 

**  That's  the  sort  of  meal  for  a  man  who  is  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  and  shook  their 

going  to  ride  sixty  miles   farther  before  bells  with  a  sort  of  questioning  energy, 

night.    You  are  improving,  Wheatou."  The  stillness  was  something  almost  fright- 

'*  You  ain't  the  same  man,  that's  a  fact,"  ful,  and  the  cold  seemed  more  and  more  in-  - 

said  Mrs.  Slade,  who  had  watched  us  with  tense.    Suddenly  we  came  into  a  cleared 

intense  approbation.     <<  I'm  free  to  say  I  space.    A  dark  building  rose  before  us,  a 

thought  you  was  more  likely  to  fall  down  shower  of  ^arks  streaming  from  the  chim- 

than  sit  up  when  you  came  in,  but  you  look  ney. 

a  sight  better.    You  be  sure  and  stop  here        "  Halloa  1 "  shouted  Dwight. 
on  your  way  down.  Dr.  Wheaton."  "  Halloa  I "  came  from  within.    The  door 

^  No  danger  of  my  forgetting,"  I  laughed,  opened,  giving  a  view  of  blazing  logs  against 

'<  only  it  will  be  a  long  time  still.    I'm  going  which  many  dark  figures  stood  out  in  relief, 
into  the  lumber  camp  for  the  winter."  I  stumbled  out,  stiff  from  long  inaction, 

'*  For  the  land's  sake  I "  gasped  Mrs.  Slade,  and  in  another  moment  made  one  of  the 

and  then  was  silent.    Dwight  hurried  out  surprised  group  who  came  forward  to  meet 

and  settled  me  again  in  my  comer,  returning  us. 

a  moment  to  pay  the  bill,  and  we  rode  on.        Iliere  are  scenes  that  photograph  them- 

The  siin  had  risen  and  shone  with  an  intense  selves  in  the  mind  insensibly  but  perman- 

white  light  on  the  miles  of  snow  before  us.  ently,  and  that  start  out  on  the  least  sugges- 

I  pulled  my  hood  over  my  face  and  settled  tion  from  memory,  as  the  negative  answers 

back,  closing  my  eyes  in  a  half  doze  till  to  the  acid.    Thus,  while  hardly  knowing 

roused  by  my  companion's  pointing  out  a  that  I  saw-— only  feeling  a  deadly  cold  which 

dark  line,  the  edge  of  the  forest  we  were  led  me  straight  to  the  roaring  fire  in  the 

approaching.     Houses  were  less  frequent,  center,  before  which  I  sank  down  without 

We  had  seen  only  two  or  three  in  the  last  energy  to  turn  and  so  thaw  evenly — I  was 

fifteen  miles.    The  country  had  been  dreary  conscious  a  day  later  of  the  impression  made 

as  a  Russian  steppe,  the  idmost  dead  level  in  that  first  five  minutes.    My  friend  spoke 

being  relieved  only  by  the  clumps  of  scrub-  for  a  moment  with  one  of  the  men,  who 

oak,  not  close  enough  to  break  the  piercing  nodded  and  went  out,  returning  shortly, 

wind  which  now  and  then  swept  down  from  with  his  arms  full  of  hay.    Dwight  pulled 

the  north.  off   my  heavy  coat,  spread  my  blankets, 

"  Grood-bye  to  civilization  1 "  said  Dwight,  forced  me  to  swallow  a  basin  of  hot  tea,  and 

aa  we  reached  another  turn  of  the  Mississippi  then  tucked  me  in,  with  an  extra  blanket 

and  crossing  on  the  ice  pulled  up  a  steep  for  pillow  and  my  feet  toward  the  fire.    I 

bluff,  and  flew  through  a  line  of  wigwams,  heard  one  of  the  ghostly  company  mutter, 

^  This  is  the  outpost ;   a  village  of  half-  "  Looks  like  you'd  brought  him  along  for 

bloods  and  Indians.    Once  past  this  point  us  to  lay  out ; "  and  then  slept)  with  one 

your  mail  is  a  question  of  chances,  and  you  final  look  up  to  the  sky  toward  which  a 

almost  oeaae  to  believe  that  there  is  an  out-  column  of  sparks  shot  through  the  wide 

side  world."  wooden  chimney.    I  wakened  once  from  a 

We  stopped  for  a  moment  at  a  log-hut,  a  dreamless  sleep,  roused  by  one  of  the  men 

trading-post ;  threw  a  roll  of  St.  Paul  papers  who  crept  from  his  bunk  to  a  barrel  in  the 
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comer,  swallowed  a  dipper  of  ice-water,  and  comfortable  than  many  army  quarters  I  had 
returned  cautiously  to  his  place.  Above  me  known.  At  the  foot  of  these  bunks,  be- 
on  a  square  frame  a  few  feet  below  the  tween  the  lodger's  feet  and  the  fire,  was  a 
roof,  hung  a  forest  of  woolen  socks.  I  re-  long  flat  beam,  running  from  side  to  side 
fleeted  feebly  that  the  Minnesota  lumber-  and  resting  on  the  logs  which  formed  the 
man  must  have  as  many  feet  as  a  centipede  walL  There  were  oth^  beams  on  each  side 
to  require  so  many  coverings ;  then  slept  the  table,  equally  useful  as  benches,  but  this 
again.  was  the  seat  par  excellence \  the  "Deacon's 

It  was  high  noon  when  I  awoke.  The  Seat,"  known  to  all  lumbermen  East  or 
camp  was  empty,  save  for  the  cook,  a  tall,  West,  as  the  re|»:esentaiiTe  and  emblem  of 
dark-haired  Frenchman,  moving  about  the  camp  life.  Here  they  settle  at  evening  be- 
fire.  I  sat  up,  feeble,  but  'vidth  a  sense  of  fore  the  blazing  fire,  a  jolly  row,  each  con- 
coming  vigor ;  a  belief  that  tiliis  blessed  tributing  song  or  story.  Here  they  mount 
sleep  had  been  the  turning  point,  and  that  themselves  in  the  morning  to  dress  their 
my  face  was  set  toward  health.  Baptists,  as  feet  in  the  myriad  coverings  necessary  for 
the  cook  smilingly  announced  himself,  gath-  those  who  stand  all  day  in  the  snow ;  here 
ered  up  my  bed  and  carried  it  away.  I  they  receive  their  pay,  and  here  is  the  final 
tempered  the  tin  basin  of  ice-water  he  fur-  leave-taking  in  the  spring, 
nished  for  my  toilet,  with  a  little  hot  water  While  I  looked  about  Baptiste  had  been 
from  the  great  iron  kettle  swinging  over  the  busy.  Great  store  of  small  tin  basins  ap- 
fire,  shook  off  the  spears  of  hay,  and  sat  peared  from  his  pantry  and  were  ranged  on 
down  refreshed  upon  the  "  Deacon's  Seat,"  the  long  table,  with  an  accompanying  tin 
to  examme  my  surroundings.  plate,  knife,  fork  and  spoon,  aU  shining 

The  camp  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and  with  cleanliness.    Baptiste  himself,  in  his 

twenty  wide.    Pine  logs  formed  its  walls,  white  apron,  moving  deftly  about,  struck 

notched  at  the  ends  that  they  might  lie  me  as  more  appropriate  to  the  Astor  House 

closely,  and  chinked  with  moss.    Pine  splints  than  to  his  present  quarters ;  but  I  discov- 

composed  the  roof  thatched  with  grass  and  ered  shortly  that  his  elegant  manner  had 

mud,  in  which  an  opening  at  least  six  feet  positive  grounds  for  being ;  a  cook  being 

square  had  been  left,  and  biiilt  up  with  really  one  of  the  most  important  members 

more  notched  logs  to  form  a  chimney.     Be-  of  a  camp,  receiving  high  pay,  and  having  a 

low,  on  a  bed  of  closely  packed  earth  with  far  easier  life  than  the  regular  lumbermen, 

aides  of  logs  also  tightly  fitted,  blazed  the  An  appetizing  smell  filled  the  air.    Bs^ 

fire,  fed  from  a  pile  of  logs  without  and  tiste  sounded  a  tin  horn,  and  then  disinterred 

keeping  up  an  inmiense  draft  which  made  a  huge  iron  pot  of  beans  which  had  remained 

the  ventilation  absolutely  perfect.    Opposite  buried  in  the  hot  ashes  over  night,  acquir- 

the  one,  low  door,  was  a  small  projection,  a  ing  by  this  primitive  means  of  cookery,  a 

species  of  "  lean-to,"  containing  a  pantry  and  flavor  unknown  to  any  other  method.    These 

cook  stove,  on  which  Baptiste  carried  on  the  beans,  dumped  into  a  large  tin  dish,  stewed 

more  complicated  portions  of  his  cookery,  cranberries,  tea,  with  an  abundant  supply  of 

At  the  same  end  was  a  long  table,  hewn  from  milk  from  a  cow  kept  in  a  small  out-builds 

a  pine  log  and  considered  as  dining-room,  ing,  and  excellent  bread,  formed  the  meaL 

while  on  two  sides  of  the  fire,  was  the  double  The  men  trooped  in  in  comparative  silence, 

row  of  bunks.     "Bunk"  would  be  more  nodding  as  they  passed  me;  shoveled  in 

appropriate,  as  there  was  no  division  above  vast  mounds  of  beans  and  pork ;  drank  basin 

or  below ;  each  bunk  holding  a  dozen  men  after  basin  of  scalding  tea,  and  were  out 

whose  heads  nearly  touched  the  wall  and  again  before  I  had  fairly  finished  my  first, 

whose  feet  were  turned  toward  the  fire.  Then  Dwight  appeared,  astonished  to  see 

Hay  formed  the  beds,  and  the  regulation  how  much  better  I  seemed;  we  ate  and 

gray  blankets  the  covering;  and  overcrowd-  drank  an  amount  which  made  Baptiste's 

ing  seemed  to  me  the  only  objection  to  be  white  teeth  gleam  as  he  replenished  our 

made  to  this  mode  of  sleeping,  far  more  plates,  and  then  Dwight  arose. 
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''I  hsve  waited,"  he  said,  <*  because  I  and  I  was  up,  bent  upon  exploring  and  ex- 
didn't  know  but  that  I  should  have  to  carry  amining  my  neighbors  at  last  with  a  some- 
you  back  with  me.  There's  a  new  look  on  what  human  interest, 
your  face,  though.  Not  but  that  you're  con-  Thirty  men,  eleven  of  whom  were  Maine 
siderable  of  a  ghost  still,  but  I  believe  you'll  Yankees,  the  remaining  nineteen  represent- 
pull  through.  If  you're  worse  at  all,  old  ing  half  a  dozen  nationalities — ^prominently 
Mat  Anderson  has  his  orders  and  you  are  the  Scandinavian,  which  is  finding  a  con- 
to  do  as  he  says.  Now,  my  boy,  I've  barely  genial  home  in  Minnesota — ^made  up  the 
time  to  get  over  to  the  otJier  camp  before  camp.  Were  the  object  of  these  papers 
tito  snow  comes.  Write  often.  God  bless  simply  to  give  the  phases  of  lumbering  life, 
you,  old  fellow."  there  was  here  aboimding  material  for  cer- 

Dwi^t  wrung  my  hand  with  an  energy  tainly  thirty  distinct  sketches,  each  man 

quite  disproportioned  to  my  strength,  and  being  more  or  less  a  pioneer,  and  possessing 

turned  away.    For  a  moment  a  certain  ter-  sharply-outlined   characteristics  which,    in 

ror  possessed  me.    I  had  almost  said,  "  Take  settled  communities,  are  soon  lost.    The  life 

zne  with  you.    I  can't  be  left  alone."    Then  proved  anything  but  monotonous.    At  half- 

ooorage  came.     I   followed   to  the  door>  past  five  the  small  alarm-clock  sent  out  a 

watched  him  take  his  place  in  the  sleigh  and  ringing  and  brazen  call,  utterly  dispropor- 

touch  the  prancing  horsee,  in  haste  to  be  tioned  to  its  size.    From  my  bunk  I  watched 

gone.    The  bells  jingled ;  another  moment,  the  men  crawl  out,  dress  their  feet  for  the 

and  a  turn  in  the  road  hid  him  from  view,  day  and  swallow  a  hasty  breakfast — dividing 

My  camp  life  had  begun  in  earnest.    More  then  into  separate  squads,  according  to  their 

sleep  seemed  the  most  imperative  need.    I  respective  charges :   *'  choppers "  who  fell 

nodded  before  the  fire,  Baptiste  keeping  up  the  trees;    "swampers"  who  prepare  the 

a  current  of  conversation  which  sounded,  roads ;  "  sawyers  "  who  saw  the  trees  into 

finally,  faint  and  far-off  like  the  drone  of  a  Ic^,  and  a  foreman  who  goes  from  group  to 

big  bumble  bee.    I  crawled  into  the  nearest  group,  taking  a  hand  at  everything,  and 

bunk  and  knew  nothing  more  till  supper  being  referred  to  in  all  critical  questions. 

time.  The  camp  itself  stood  in  a  clearing,  the 

I  awoke  to  find  tiiat  a  small  bunk  for  my-  men's  work  beginning  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

self  alone  had  been  built  out  on  the  side  beyond,  where  the  pines  grew  thick  and 

nearest  the  pantry,  by  old  Mat  and  Baptiste,  tall,  their  stately  trunks  like  the  colunms  of 

and  filled  with  hemlock  ^rays  from  which  a  great  temple ;  their  shaggy  tops  the  fretted 

every  projecting  rough  twig  had  been  re-  roof,  and  the  snow  the  fair  marble  floor  be- 

moved.    Hay  laid  over  this  foimdation  made  neath.    These  perfect  trunks  I  had  supposed 

a  spicy,  springy,  delicious  nest,  for  which  I  would  be  found  only  in  open  spaces  where 

was  doubly  grateful  from  the  fact  that  I  had  full  chance  for  sunshine  and  free  growth 

dreaded  more  society  than  that  of  the  men,  could  be  had,  but  old  Mat  at  once  convinced 

in  the  common  bunk.    In  this  bed  I  spent  me  of  my  mistake. 

most  of  my  time  for  a  week,  rising  punctu-  "  It's  this  way,"   he   said.    "  The  pine 

ally  to  eat  enormous  meals,  and  returning  as  won't  stand  any  shakin'  or  knockin'  about, 

ponctually  to  this  business  of  Sleeping.    It  Give  it  a  close  packed  wood  that  benders 

seemed  as  if  the  arrears  of  years  were  to  be  side  branches  from  growin'  out,  an'  it'll 

nuule  up ;  and  as  I  lay,  sometimes  in  a  half-  shoot  straight  up  nigh  the-  sky  as  a  tree  can 

dozing,  half-conscious  state  of  utter  quiet  and  git.    But  you  give  it  what  you  call  a  chance, 

contentment,  breathing  the  balsamic  breath  and  the  side  branches  grow  out  an'  fill  it 

of  my  pine  bed,  and  the  air  which  swept  with  khots,  and  the  wind  shakes  it  so  it 

down  the  wide  chimney  bearing  healing  and  can't  grow  solid.    Now  sometimes  you  see 

strength,  I  seemed  to  feel  worn-out  nerves  a  splendid,  han'sum  tree  in  an  openin',  an' 

reeovering  spring  and  lax  muscles  becoming  come  to  cut  it  down  you  could  run  a  knife 

tanse  and  strong.    Fanciful  or  not,  the  end  between  the  rings.    All  soft  an'  no  evenness 

of  a  week  had  at  least  given  sleep  enough,  to  it.    Do  for  firewood,  an'  that's  about  alL 
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Then  some  trees  are  kind  o'  cancerous ;  all  there  a  few  moments,  listening  to  the  gargle 

et  up  inside.    An  old  lumberman  looks  to  of  the  imprisoned  water,  and  watching  the 

the  bark,  an'  sounds  with  his  axe  an'  tells  column  of  sparks  from  our  camp-fire  against 

that  way ;   but  a  green  hand  in  a  hurry,  the  dark  backgroimd  of  pines.    So  standing 

chops  away  an'  gets  scart  out  o'  his  senses  one  evening,  a  fortnight  or  so  after  my  ar- 

with  a  tree  bustin'  to  pieces  every  which  rival,  a  sense  of  something  near  though  un- 

way,  instead  o'  falling  straight  and  steady,  heard  caused  me  to  turn,  and  having  turned 

There's    hypocrites  among  trees  same  as  to  start  with  as  great,  though  momentary 

among  folks,  an'  you  tell  'em  about  the  fright,  as  though  my  scalp  were  in  danger, 

same  way."  A  tall  Indian,  smiling  broadly,  stood  there 

Now  and  then  I  joined  the  '*  choppers,"  in  full  hunting  costume,  as  picturesque  a 
whose  duty  w.as  simply  to  fell  and  trim  the  figure  as  my  eyes  had  ever  rested  upon,  and 
tree ;  but  the  exercise  was  still  too  exhaust-  with  a  '<  How,  how  1"  passed  with  swift,  sl- 
ing and  I  found  the  steady  motion  of  the  lent  steps,  down  the  trail.  At  almost  the 
saw  easier  and  pleasanter.  Two  men,  stand-  same  moment  old  Mat,  who  seldom  allowed 
ing  on  opposite  sides  of  a  fallen  tree,  one  me  long  out  of  his  sight,  came  from  the 
with  the  right,  the  other  with  the  left  foot  ad-  camp ;  and  as  he  followed  the  direction  of 
vanced,  grasp  the  upright  handle  of  a  cross-  my  eyes  and  saw  the  vanishing  figure,  shook 
cut  saw,  and  draw  it  backward  and  forward  his  fist  at  it  with  such  fury  of  gesture  and 
with  an  easy,  regular  motion.  The  ease  was  expression  ihsX  I  was  still  more  startled. 
a  delusion,  as  I  soon  found ;  but  I  practiced  *<  The  red  varmint  1 "  he  said.  **  I'd  bum 
dftilj)  rejoicing  in  the  gradual  piling  up  of  him  in  a  slow  fire  if  I  could ! " 
the  odorous  saw-dust,  as  well  as  the  percept-  **  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  has  he  done  T* 
ible  increase  of  strength.    Tired  of  this,  I  I  asked. 

followed  the  "swampers,"  who  clear  roads,        "He?    No  more  maybe  than  been  bom, 

or  watched  the  "  loading  up."    The  loading,  though  that's  harm  enough.    It's  hts  kind, 

till  within  a  few  years,  had  been  a  matter  of  Sneaking  devils,  just  fit  to  be  hung,  an'  that's 

mere  brute  force,  depending  on  the  strongest  all.    If  I  was  the  goverment,  I'd  run  every 

hands    in    the  "  gang,"  but    all   this   had  soul  of  'em  across  the  continent  and  never 

changed.    A  log-^hain  fastened  to  the  middle  stop  till  I  saw  the  last  one  sink  in  the  Pacific  1 

of  the  log  in  such  a  way  that  on  being  pulled,  There  is  no  place  on  God's  earth  for  such 

the  log  rolled,  the  oxen  to  whose  yokes  it  was  varmints  1 " 

attached  did  the  rest.  Two  or  three  men  "  Nevertheless  Grod  made  them,  and  your 
standing  by  with  their  "cant  dogs,"  or  levers,  way  would  be  hard  measure  for  a  fellow- 
directed  its  motions ;  and  with  no  more  effort  being. " 

than  would  have  been  given  to  the  lifting  of  "  None  o'  your  parsoningi "  returned  An- 
conmion  fence-rails,  six  enormous  logs  were  derson,  with  a  roughness  of  which  I  saw  he 
placed  on  the  sled  and  moved  toward  the  was  hardly  conscious.  "  No  fellow-being 
"  landing."  The  sleds,  much  wider  than  about  it ;  no  more  than  there  is  with  rattle- 
usual,  made  a  "broad  gauge"  path  to  the  land-  snakes.  Your  eastern  folks  talk  loud  about 
ings,  in  the  case  of  this  camp  numbering  a  human  beings.  Wait  till  you  find  your  own 
dozen,  and  at  different  points  on  the  brook,  baby  nailed  to  the  roof,  and  your  women 
which  emptied  first  into  Rum  river  and  chopped  to  mince  meat,  an'  you'll  shut  down 
finally  through  that  into  the  Mississippi,  on  that  kind  o'  talk  I  reckon." 
Standing  on  the  banks  of  this  brook  one  saw  I  was  silent  as  Anderson  walked  along, 
thousands  of  logs  on  its  ice-bound  surface,  muttering  unintelligible  words,  curses  which 
waiting  for  the  "  spring  opening,"  and  the  he  tried  to  suppress  but  could  not 
voyage  to  Minneapolis,  where  t^ey  would  be  "  I'll  tell  you  my  own  story  some  time, 
translated  into  lumber.  an'  soon  too,"  he  said  presently;  "  and  then 

A  narrow  bridge  crossed  the  brook  at  a  if  you  go  in  for  any  more  sickish  talk  about 

point  some  little  distance  below  the  camp,  fellow-beings  and  their  souls,  I'll  set  you 

and  as  night  came  on  I  sometimes  stood  down  as  just  as  free  of  sense  as  most  parsons. 
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I  thought  yoa  wasn't  the  common  sort,  but  <<  Set  there  "  he  said,  "  and  I'll  tell  yon  what's 

they're  all  fools ;  all  fools ;"  and  with  this  on  my  mind,  and  don't  you  bear  malice  for 

summary  characterization,  old  Mat  went  in  rough  words  either.    You  can't  when  you 

to  his  supper,  and  to  his  bunk  directly  after-  know  what  cause  I've  got  for  'em.    Shake 

-ward,  refusing  to  come  out,  even  to  look  at  hands,  if  you  aint  gritty,  an'  I'll  give  you  the 

tiie  double-shuffle  danced  by  two  of  the  men^  gist  o'  the  whole  thing." 

to  the  music  of  young  Bjomson's  fiddle.  We  shook  hands  heartily  and  sitting  there, 

I  found  him  the  next  day  in  the  deepest  old  Anderson  poured  out  his  story  with  a 

wood,  marking  trees ;  and  he  at  once  gathered  fierce  energy  strangely  in  contrast  to  his  usual 

together  material  for  a  fire,  started  it,  piled  quiet  and  impassive  demeanor,  but  often 

on  some  logs  as  soon  as  it  was  well  under  found  in  these  silent  and  reticent  natures, 

way,  and  laid  down  an  armful  of  boughs.  CampheU  Wheaton. 
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In  a  certain  June  that  has  long  gone  by,  "  Fine  or  superfine  ?  "  pondered  I.   *<  Snipe 

late  on  a  balmy  afternoon,  I  sauntered  forth  and  snails  "  or  "  sugar  and  spice  ?  "  •  Boy  or 

to  make  the  tour  of  my  garden.  girl?    But  the  question  speedily  answered 

Now  the  fashion  of  the  garden  was  on  itself,  for  behind  the  bars  I  caught  sight  of 
this  wise  :  It  lay  in  the  angle  of  two  streets,  two  sturdy  little  legs  in  gray  stockings  and 
with  a  very  good  width  in  front,  but  stretch-  knickerbockera,  and  oub  of  one  side-pocket 
ing  back  still  farther  along  the  unpreten-  peeped  a  blue-edged  handkerchief,  and  out 
tious  little  thoroughfare  at  the  side,  until  it  of  the  other  the  apex  of  a  top.  Still  the 
abutted  upon  a  row  of  small  but  decent  little  bud  of  a  nose  kept  snuffing  on  and  on. 
dwellings  in  the  rear.  A  high  board  fence  "  Well,  well  1 "  I  said  at  last  very  gently, 
enclosed  the  greater  part  of  it»  but  on  a  line  so  as  not  to  frighten  away  my  little  visitor ; 
-with  the  middle  of  the  house  this  ugly,  im-  '^  what  kind  of  a  nice  little  boy  is  that  look- 
pervious  barrier  sloped  gradually  down  into  ing  through  my  garden  fence? " 
a  low,  green,  open  paling.  "  It's  a  boy  coU'd  Ev'ett,"  was  the  response. 

It  was  dewy  morning  when  I  had  last  seen  in  a  tone  more  gentle  still.    '*  A  boy  coU'd 

my  cinnamon  pinks  and  pansies,  my  yellow  Ed'ard  Ev'ett    A  boy  coU'd  Ed'ard  Ev'ett 

roses,  and  the  beauteous  big  shaft  of  double  Pilkins,"  he  repeated ;   and  still  his  eyes 

white  rocket ;  and  it  will  never  do  to  leave  were  shut  and  still  his  nose  went  snuffing 

flowers  too  long  by  themselves ;  they  need  on. 

looking  after  and  talking  to  very  often,  to  *'  And  what  are  you  doing,"  I  asked  again, 

keep  them  in  their  first  perfection — ^persua-  **  that  makes  you  look  so  funny  I  can't  help 

sive  admonitions  twice  a  day,  at  least.  laughing  ?  " 

As  I  wandered  leisurely  from  plant  to  The  eyelids  opened  and  disclosed  a  pair  of 

plant  and  from  shrub  to  shrub  in  a  medita-  mild,  pale  blue   eyes,  and   the  puckered 

tive  way,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  a  mouth  relaxed  into  a  smile  as  he  answered, 

strange  sound  of  labored  breathing,  and  di-  "  Oh,  I'm  only  smellin'  up  this  good  smell 

rectly  I  discovered  a  little  plump,  pink  face  in  here.    It  smells  so  dreadful  ^lendid  in 

pressed  in  between  the  paUngs ;  one  fat  here  that  I  stop  and  smell  it  up  every  day 

hand  grasped  a  slat  on  either  side ;  the  eyes  when  I  go  to  school,  and  every  day  when  I 

were  tight  shut,  the  mouth  was  puckered  to  come  home  again."    Then  he  shut  his  eyes 

a  mere  point,  and  the  little  bud  of  a  nose  and  puckered  up  his  mouth,  and  went  to 

was  quite  engrossed  in  snuffing  up  the  air  snuffing  again. 

most  assiduously,  and  then  exhaling  it  again  "  Why  don't  you  come  inside  ?  "  I  asked, 

with  a  long  sigh  of  satisfaction.  **  Darsent  do  it,  ma'am." 


t* 
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'<  Why  not  ?  "  far  more  beauty  and  pleasantness  than  eren 

'*  Might  get  tamed  out  and  tooken  up."  my  dear  garden." 

''  O,  not  when  you  are  invited.    If  you  '*  Maybe  so ;  but  this  is  the  nighest  to  it 

would  like  to  come  in  I  will  open  the  side  that  I  ever  saw." 

gate  for  you."  '^  Now  hold  the  flowers,  Edward,  as  I  cut 

"  Wouldn't  I,  though  1 "  .and  this  time  he  them." 

opened  his  eyes  for  good,  and  his  whole  face  '<  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  I  ain't  ooU'd  Ed'ard. 

was  one  big  smile.    <*  Wouldn't  I,  though,  "  Oh,  I  thought  that  was  your  name 

like  to  get  nearer  to  those  posies  that  smell  <*  Yes,  ma'am,  so  it  is ;  but  I'm  an  Ed'ard 

so  dreadful  fine  1 "  coU'd  Ev'ett," 

In  a  minute  more  he  was  among  the  flow-  "  All  right,  sir ;  we'll  make  no  more  such 

ers.  mistakes.    Everett  it  shall  be." 

"  Well,  well,  well  1 "  he  said  softly.    "I  As  I  gave  the  boy  the^  pinks,  I  saw  that 

never,  never  'spected  to  be  inside  of  this,  he  put  first  one  in  his  right  hand  and  then 

Which  do  you  think  smells  the  very  bestest  one  in  his  left,  With    perfect   regularity. 

of  all,  ma'am?  "  "  Pinks  to  the  right  of  me ;  pinks  to  the  left 

"  I  don't  know,  for  I  love  them  every  one ;  of  me ! "  thought  I  to  myself ;  "  into  the 

but  perhaps  this  bed  of  pinks  may  please  valley  of  bloom  rode  the  young  Everett  1 " 

you  best."  When  I  cut  the  roses  they  were  sorted  in 

The  child  took  one  snufl!  at  the  mass  of  similar  fashion,  and  the  geranium  leaves* 

pinks,  and  then  went  plump  down  on  the  also,  went  their  diverse  ways.    "  There," 

gravel  walk  on  hands  and  knees,  and  hung  said  I  at  last,  "  you  have  two  gay  little  bou^ 

over  them  as  one  bewitched.  quets,  indeed  1    And  now  tell  me  who  told 

^  Oh  I  oh  1  I  never,  never  1  "*he  ejaculated  you  so  much  about  Heaven." 

at  last  in  his  little  gentle  way ;  *^no,  I  never,  *'  Oh,  difPent  ones ;  Joey,  and  the  minis- 

never  1    I  can't  breathe  it  in  fast  enough,  ter,  and  my  Scunnel-echool  teacher,  and  my 

nor  hard  enough,  nor  long  enough."  farer  more'n  anybody." 

''Oh,  you  need  not  feel  so  discouraged  ''It  isn't  every  boy  that  has  a  father  like 

about  it,"  I  answered;    "you  shall  have  that;  you  are  fortunate." 

plenty  of  time,  and  some  of  the  pinks,  too ;  "Yes,  ma'am.    Farer  says  a  poor  man 

put  them  in  water  when  you  get  home,  and  with  a  big  family  can't  do  much  for  his 

they  will  keep  fresh  a  long  time.    When  children,  but  he  can  try  to  give  'em  religion ; 

they  wither,  come  back  and  get  some  more."  'cause  religion's  cheap  in  this  country,  if 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  he  answered  with  a  anything  is ;  so  he's  tryin'  very  hard  to  give 

little   blush.     "  Maybe   that  wouldn't  be  us  all  religion  'fore  we  grow  up." 

manners.  Maybe  my  farer  wouldn't  let  me."  "  Well,  how  is  it  turning  out  ?  " 

"You  can  tell  him  I  asked  you,  anyway,"  "  Joey's  got  it,  and  Marty's  got  it,  and 

said  I,  gathering  the  pinks.  Nelly  hasn't  got  it  yet,  and  Florry  and  me's 

"  Now  the3r'll  hnov)  I've  been  in  here,  Srtrying,  and  the  baby's  too  little  to  know 

won't  they  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  radiant  gleam  much,  and  the  speck  of  a  new  baby- can't  do 

in  his  eyes.    "  'Cause  how  could  I  get  the  anythmg  but  sleep." 

flowers  if  I  wasn't?    I  never,  never  'spected  "  You  mpst  have  a  good  father,  Everett; 

I'd  come  inside  I    It  wasn't  wicked,  I  guess,  I  hope  his  best  wishes  will  be  all  fulfilled." 

to  smell  'em  through  the  fence.    Farer  says  "Yes,  ma'am ;  I've  got  a  good  mower,  too, 

what  you  can  carry  away  in  your  eyes  and  only  she's  so  busy  she  can't  talk  much ; " 

ears  isn't  stealing,  and  the  same  to  your  nose,  and  then  my  little  visitor  departed  with  his 

I  guess.    It  looks  'zactly  like  heaven  in  twin  bouquets  and  a  radiant  f  a^^. 

here,  dont  it  ma'am? "  It  was  only  a  few  days  later  when  I  saw 

"  Does  it  ?  "  I  answered  laughing ;  "  what  the  pleasant  little  visage  thrust  through  the 

do  you  know  about  heaven,  little  man?  "  palings  again. 

"  Oh,  lots  and  lots,"  he  replied  serenely.  "  Oh,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  I "  I  cried ;  "Do 

"  I'm  glad  you  do,  but  I  think  heaven  has  come  in  1 " 
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**  Hiank  you,  ma'am.    Can't  do  it."  a  girl  ooll'd  Jophesine  Panoleon  Bonaparte 

"Why  not?"  Pilkins." 

"  Got  pat  in  the  closet  last  time."    •  'Oh ;  and  Marty's  your  next  sister  then  f  " 

"For  what,  pray?"  "No,  ma'am,  Marty's  my  big   bro'rer; 

"  Coming  in  without  being  washed  and  he's  a  boy  coll'd  Martin  Thuler  Pilkins." 
acmbbed.    Farer  says  a  poor  man  wit^  a       "  Why, — ^what  long,  large  names  1 " 
big  family  cant  do  much  for  his  children,        "  Yes,  ma'am ;  we've  all  got  'em.    Farer 

but  he  can  make  'em  clean,  for  water  is  says  a  poor  man  with  a  big  family  cant  do 

cheap  in  this  country,  if  anything  is."  mudi  for  his  children,  but  he  can  give  'em 

"  Well,  then,  can't  you  get  washed  and  good  names,  'cause  good  names  is  cheap,  if 

sembbed  ?  "  anything  is,  in  this  country." 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  Joe/U  do  it."  « And  may  I  know  the  names  of  the 

^  Fly  home  then,  like  a  bird,  and  I'll  wait  others,  too  ?  " 
here  for  you."  "  Oh  yes,  ma'am.    Next  cames  Nelly." 

When  he  came  back  there  was  an  extra       "Another  sister?" 
glow  on  that  round  and  ruddy  countenance ;        "  No,  ma'am,  a  bro'rer.    He's  a  boy  coll'd 

it  gleamed  like  a  red-cheeked  apple  just  Hosharo  Nelson  Pilkins.    And  next  comes 

polished  for  the  fruit  basket.     He  went  me.    And  after  me  comes  Florry.    Florry's 

down  on  his  knees  again  over  the  bed  of  a  girl  coll'd  Florence  Gightinale  Pilkins." 
pinks,  and  seemed  like  one  enchanted.    As        "Is  that  all?" 

I  cut  the  flowers  and  gave  them  into  his        "Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  he  answered  very  mildly. 

hands  we  fell  into  conversation  as  before.  Next  ccnnes  the  baby.    He's  a  small  boy 

"  I'm  so  sorry  you  were  put  in  the  closet  call'd  Christoper  Bolumkus  Pilkins.    Last 

for  coming  here,  Everett,"  I  said.    "  It  was  of  all  comes  the  speck  of  a  new  baby.    He's 

a  Tery  unpleasant  ending  to  the  afternoon."  a  very  small  boy  coll'd  Henry  Bard  Weecher." 

"  No  ma'am,  not  so  very,"  he  answered        "  G-r-r-acious  I " 
serenely.    "Ought  to  have  minded  what  I       "  Aint  that  a  nice  name,  too?" 
ivas  told.    Besides,  I  just  shut  my  eyes  and        "  It's  so  tremendously  long  and  strong  for 

thought  of  the  pinks  tiU  Joey  let  me  out."  such  a  mite  of  a  child !    I  should  think  it 

"  Are  the  others  at  home  as  fond  of  flow-  would  wear  him  to  the  very  bone ! " 
ersas  you  are?"  "No,  ma'am,"  returned  Everett  gently. 

"  They  like  'em  very  much ;  they  thought  "  He  don't  appear  to  mind  it.    Perhaps  be- 

irhat  I  took  home  from  here  was  awful  cause  we  only  call  him  Henny." 
nice,  and  they  knew  I'd  been  in  here.    The       In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  cutting  flow- 

ftrst  thing  Joey  said  when  farer  came  home  ers  and  Everett  receiving  them,  and  divid- 

was,  <  Oh,  farer  1  farw  I  what  do  you  think?  ing  them  as  before  quite  impartially  between 

Ev'ett's  been  in  the  Grardena-Edena,  and  his  right  hand  and  his  left.    Pinks,  pansies, 

here's  some  flowers  that  grew  there  I ' "  roses,  phloxes,  myrtle,  jasmine,  went  twig 

"  In  where  ?  "  I  asked.  for  twig  and  sprig  for  sprig  on  this  side 

"  In  the  Gitfdena-Edena;  Joey  always  calls  and  on  that 
it   so.    That's  my  house;  "  he  continued,        "You  always  make  two  bouquets,  Everett," 

pointing;  "one,  two,  three,  down  the  row;  said  I. 

and  when  you  go  up  stairs  in  the  back  room        "  Yes,  ma'am,"  repeated  he  with  great 

and  squeedge  your  head  way  over  sideways  mildness,  "  I  always  make  ttto  bouquets." 
against  the  shutter,  you  can  see  a  little       It  would  have  been  g^ratifying  to  know 

piece  of  this  Gardena-Edena.    If  your  bam  why,  but  I  did  not  ask  him,  for  I  respect  the 

wasn't  there,  and  our  house  was  a  little  fur-  plans  and  purposes  of  little  heads,  and  know 

ther  back  and  turned  a  teen  ty-taunty  bit  this  that  little  hearts  have  c^ten  "long,  long 

way,  we  could  see  lots  of  it.    Joey's  glad  we  thoughts  "  in  them.    Not  that  I  approve  for 

can  see  even  a  speck  of  it."  an  instant  of  the  wild  and  cataclysmal  doo- 

"  Joey's  your  oldest  brother,  I  suppose."  trine  of  Budge-and-Toddyism,  which,  if  once 

"  No  ma'am,  Joey's  my  big  sister.    She's  permitted  to  prevail,  would  sweep  the  entilre 
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American  nation  from  the  face  of  the  earth  pahn  of  the  other.    Verily,  thought  I  to 

within  six  months,  and  leave  the  great  Bird  myself,  this  is  growing  uncanny.     The  boy 

of  Freedom  himself,  only  a  plucked,  de-  behaves  as  if  he  were  a  fairy  himself,  and 

nuded  fowl  upon  a  barren  strand.    No,  never  some  inexorable  ogre  compelled  him  to  go 

that,  for  a  moment ;  but  a  feeling  that  there  through  with  this  immeaning  pantomine. 

is  an  individuality  in  the  little  people  as  If  h^  does  so  the  next  time  I  see  him,  I  will 

well  as  in  the  larger  ones  that  deserves  con-  surely  ask  the  reason  why,  and  break  the 

sideration.    Perhaps  the  feeling  has  been  wicked  spell. 

strengthened   by   the  still  vivid   memory  And  when  I  saw  him  a  few  days  later,  and 

of   sundry  sore-hearted   hours,    when  the  gave  him  first  flowers  and  then  cherries,  and 

"Pshaw  I  pshaw  1"  the  "Tut!  tutl"  or  the  found  that  he  did  just  as  before,  dividing 

"  What's  the  good  of  it,  child ! "  of  an  older  them  with  exactitude  into  two  portions,  I 

will,  went  like  the  besom  of  destruction  fulfilled  my  vow. 

straight  through  certain  little    cobwebby  "Everett,"  I  said,  "you  have  always  made 

plans  that  had  been  long  a-weaving.  two  bouquets  out  of  the  flowers  I  have  given 

During  that  beautiful  early  summer  Eve-  you." 
rett  and  I  had  many  a  pleasant  meeting.  "  Yes  ma'am,"  he  replied  with  great  mild- 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  he  came  to  see  me ;  ness,  "  I  have  always  made  two." 
we  always  fell  into  conversation  on  matters  "  And  now,  instead  of  eating  the  cherries, 
grave  or  gay  or  lively  or  severe ;  I  always  you  are  making  them  into  two  bunches  as 
cut  a  nosegay  of  flowers  for  him,  and  he  you  did  before." 

always  divided  them  in  his  own  little  way.  "  Yes  ma'am,  I'm  making  them  into  two.** 

One  day  in  mid-July  I  said  to  him :  "  I  should  like  to  know  why,  if  you  are 

"  I  have  something  this  morning  I  know  willing  to  tell  me." 

you  will  like.    Almost  all  boys  would  like  "  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  I'd  like  to.    Half  of  all 

them  better  than  flowers."  I  have  is  Florry's.    Half  of  all  I  ever  had  is 

"I  don't  know  what  it  is  yet,"  he  an-  Florry's.    Half  of  all  I'm  ever  going  to  have 

swered  softly,  "  but  I  like  everything  in  here."  is  Florry's." 

"  It's  cherries  I  That's  what  it  is  I  *  Cher-  "  Then  the  flowers  were  always  for  her, 

ries  are  ripe  I  cherries  are  ripe  I  and  chOd-  and  these  cherries  too  ?  " 

ren  can  have  some ! '    Come  into  the  house  "  Yes,  ma'am,  and  everything  I  get.    I 

and  get  them."    And  I  showed  him  the  way  always  want  her  to  have  her  half  first,  so  as 

up  a  half-dozen  miniature  steps  tucked  deftly  to  get  the  best,  and  she  always  wants  me  to 

into  a  small  corner,  that  led  from  the  garden  have  the  best,  and  sometimes  we  can't  tell 

into  the  bay-window  of  the  library.  which  is  the  best,  and  that  makes  us  laug^.'* 

"  Oh  what  a  nice  quirly  steps ! "  ejaculated  "  Is  Florry  your  favorite,  then  ?  " 

Everett  gently.    "There's  everything  strange  "  Yes  ma'am,"  he  answered  very  gently ; 

and  pretty  and  nice  like  fairy  tales  in  this  "  Florry  is  my  favorite." 

GardenarEdena."  "  Why  ?  " 

We  sat  down  by  the  library  table  where  "  Because  Florry's  sick.    She's  very  sick, 

the  basket  of  cherries  stood,  and  I  picked  She  can't  get  welL    She's  too  sick  to  stay 

from  it  the  biggest  and  reddest,  with  the  here  much  longer.    She's  got  a  'sumption, 

longest  stems, — ^for  a  stemless  cherry  is  an  and  she  can't  live  long." 

imperfect  treasure ;  half  the  fun  is  to  shake  "  You  never  told  me  that,  Everett  I  " 

and  dangle  it  and  twirl  its  ruby  roundness  "  No  ma'am ;  you  never  asked  me." 

before  eating; — and  as  I  gave  them  to  him  "But  my  dear  little  man,  you  must  tell 

his  eyes  shone  with  pleasure,  but  not  one  me  whatever  you  want  to,  without  my  ask 

was  put  in  his  mouth.    One  cherry  went  ing." 

into  his  right  hand  and  one  into  his  left    I  "  Must  I  ?  " 

tried  with  a  pair  devoid  of  stems.    The  re-  •*  Certainly ;  don't  fail  to  do  so." 

suit  was  the  same.    One  was  enclosed  by  the  "  Then  I'll  tell  you  something  now ;  shall 

palm  of  one  chubby  hand,  the  other  by  the  I,  ma'am?  " 
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"  Of  oofurse,  my  dear."  little  child.    His  most  joyous  joys  seemed 

"  Flony  wants  very  much  to  see  the  lady  subdued ;  his  troubles  appeared  to  leave  him 

that  lives  in  the  GardenarEdena  before  she  quite  untroubled ;  his  strongest  enthusiasms 

goes  away.    Flonys  my  dearest  pet.    Half  were  completely  under  control.    We  have 

of  all  I  have  is  Florry's.    Half  of  all  I  ever  seen    saintly  mothers    and   grandmothers, 

had,  except  you.    I've  seen  you  and  talked  like  goodly  vessels  that  have  breasted  the 

with  you  and  been  in  your  Gardena-Edena,  waves,  and  been  tossed  by  the  tides  and 

and  Florry  hasn't.    You  have  been  just  as  have  bowed  to  the  gales,  at  last  floating 

sweet  as  a  angel  to  me,  and  smiled  at  me  into  quiet  harbors,  in  the  mellow  sunset 

ever  so  many  times,  but  not  at  Florry.    She  light,  but  it  is  rare  to  meet  such  ripe  seren- 

calls  me  '  £tty.'    Almost  every  day  she  says,  ity  in  youth  or  childhood. 

'  Etty,  dear,  I  want  to  see  the  lady  that  lives  My  little  Pilkins  seemed  even  to  be  aware 

in  the  GardenarEdena  before  I  go.' "  of  and  to  contemplate  his  own  small  lingfual 

"I  wish  you  had  told  me  this  before,  deficiencies  with  an  unperturbed  urbanity 

£verett.    I  will  go  with  you  any  hour  of  of  soul.    I  sometimes  wondered  that  the 

any  day  she  wants  me."  father  or  the  mother  or  the  helpful  Joey 

**  Thank  you,  ma'am ;  I  knew  you  would,  did  not  correct  them,  and  make  the  little 
Florry's  seen  a  little  bit  of  this  Grardena-  fellow  mind  his  p's  and  q's,  and  various 
£dena.  She  used  to  sleep  in  the  little  front  other  consonants ;  but  perhaps  with  a 
room,  but  when  she  got  worse  and  couldn't  Josephine  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  Martin 
sit  up  but  a  little  while  at  a  time,  then  she  Luther,  and  a  Horatio  Nelson  before  him, 
changed  into  the  back  room,  so  that  when  a  Florence  Nightingale,  a  Christopher 
she  did  sit  up  she  could  squeedge'her  head  Columbus  and  a  Henry  Ward  Beecher  be- 
sideways  over  by  the  shutter  and  see  a  little  hind  him,  not  to  mention  a  mother  that 
bit  of  it.  Sometimes  when  the  wind  blows,  was  too  busy  to  talk,  these  sinless  blunders 
she  smells  the  flowers  from  'way  over  here,  were  not  thought  worthy  of  notice.  I  sup- 
and  then  she's  glad.  She  hasn't  sat  up  this  posed  myself  quite  f  amUiar  with  his  especial 
week."  methods  of  speech,  but  he  continued  to  puz- 

"  Have  you  a  good  doctor  for  her  ?  "  ade  even  me,  sometimes. 

^  Tes,  ma'am.    Used  to  have  two,  but  it  The  time  of  cherries  had  passed,  and  the 

wasn't  any  good.    They  said  she  couldn't  breathless  heats  of  August  had  come,  when 

get  well.    Now  we've  got  another  that  does  Everett  told  me    one    morning,  that  the 

all  he  can."  doctor  said  Florry  was  worse. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  about  your  Florry."  "  Yes,  my  Florry  is  sicker  and  sicker," 

<'  Yes,  ma'am,  so  am  I,"  he  answered  softly,  he  said  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice ;  *<  but 
while  the  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes;  *'but.  next  week,"  he  added,  trying    to    smile, 

it  can't  be  helped.    Farer  says,  when  you  "she'll  feel  better.    She'll  feel  a  good  deal 

can  help  a  thing  help  it,  and  when  you  can't,  better,  'cause  next  week's  got  a  bursday  in 

then  hear  it  with  patience.    Farer  says  a  it.    Ill  be  nine  years  old,  and  I'm  going  to 

poor  man  with  a  big  family  can't  do  much  have  a  present." 

for  his  children,  but  he  can  teach  'em  to  go  **  Won't  that  be  nice  I  "  I  answered, 

without,  and  have  patience,  'cause  patience  "  Yes,  ma'am,  I'n^  going  to  have  a  pres- 

is  cheap,  if  anything  is  in  this  country."  ent,  and  it's  half  for  Florry.    In  the  country 

"Sound  doctrine,"  I  answered,  "but  some-  where  we  used  to  live,  right  across  the  road 

times  hard  to  practice.    Give  your  Florry  from  Darby-coU'd-Deacon's  there's  a  cousin 

my  kindest  wishes,  and  tell  her  the  minute  that's  going  to  send  me  a  present    It's  a 

she  wants  me,  I  will  come."  present  of  a  CoUo-coU'-toodles." 

"  I  will,  ma'am,  and  thank  you  too ; "  and  "A  what,  Everett  ?  " 

he  went  away  happy  in  his  double  treasure  "A  splendid  Collo-coll'-toodles ;  and  it's 

of  flowers  and  frtdt  half  for  Florry.    Isnt  that  nice  ?  " 

It  is  not  within  the  power  of  words  to  "  Oh,  very ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  when 

describe  t^e  exceeding   mildness    of   this  it  comes." 
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"Yes,  ma'am;    you  shall;  111  bring  it  " Of  course  I  will,  dear  child,  gladly.** 

right  over  and  show  it  to  you."  It  was  early  the  ne?rt  morning  when  Ever- 

On  the   following  Thursday,  therefore,  ett  came  for  me,  earlier  than  I  expected 

he   came  to  me  all  aglow  with    a    mild  him ;  but  I  went  just  as  I  was,  in  my  white 

radiance,  and  told  me  that  his  birthday  morning  gown,  stopping  only  to  gather  a 

present  had  arrived.    "  It's  here  1 "  he  cried  few  flowers  for  the  little  sister,  as  we  passed 

jubilantly.     "  It's  here,  and  Florry  likes  through  the  garden, 

it  1 "  With  a  strange  delicacy,  no  one  of  the 

<*  How  very  pleasant,"  I  relied.  fiunily  appeared.    Everett  alone  conducted 

"  Yes  ma'am,  very  pleasant ;  and  if  you'll  me  through  the  passage,  up  the  stair-case, 

let  me,  I'll  run  and  get  it,  and  show  it  to  all  very  plain  but  very  clean,  into  the  sick 

you.    Nelly's  holding  it  for  me  outside  the  child's  room.    A  great  pang  of  infinite  pity 

gate."  rushed  through  my  heart  at  the  sight  of  the 

And  in  a  moment  he  had  fled  and  re-  little  fading  life  before  me ;  the  white,  pa- 
turned,  bringing  with  him  a  profusely  tient,  hollow-eyed  child,  hurrying  on  with 
woolly  white  poodle,  which  he  sat  down  on  hot,  quick  pulses,  into  the  great  hereafter, 
the  floor  between  us.  It  was  so  shaggy  Almost  as  instantly  came  also  the  remem- 
there  was  no  knowing  bow  from  stem  until  brance  that  for  her  this  visit  should  be  a 
it  walked,  and  it  looked  like  a  little  sheep-  time  of  peace,  rest  and  soothing,  without  so 
skin  door-mat  that  had  suddenly  rolled  itself  much  as  one  disturbing  look  or  gesture.  I 
up  and  determined  to  be  somebody.  laid  my  hand  gently  on  hers,  and  looked 

"  Oh,  thaCs  it,"  I  exclaimed  with  a  sig^  doVn  in  her  eyes  and  smiled, 

of  relief.  She    smiled   ki    return.    "  I  thank  you 

"Yes  ma'am, /Aa/'«  it;  that's  my  Collo-  ma'am,"  she  said;  "I  thank  you  very  much, 

coll'-toodles.    All  that  kind  of  dogs  is  coU'-  but  I  can't  talk  much ;  my  breath  goes  so 

toodles,  but  this  toodles'  own  name  is  coll'-  fast." 

Collo."     "  Carlo  1  Carlo  I "  I   said,  **  come  "  I  came  to  talk  to  yow,"  I  answered,  "  as 

and  get  a  neck-tie ; "  for  I  just  bethought  long  as  you  want  me,  and  about  anything 

me  of  a  sky-blue    ribbon  in  the  library  you  like." 

drawer.    We  tied  it  on,  Everett  and  I,  with  ''  Tell  me  about  your  Garden  of  Eden, 

a  stylish  bow  behind  his  left  ear,'  and  then  please.    I'd  like  to  hear  all  about  that.    How 

Everett  kissed  him  over  and  again  with  it's  shaped  out,  and  where  everything  grows." 

chastened  rapture.    "The  only  matter  of  The  little  Carlo  was  nestled  down  by  h^ 

CoUo-coU'-toodles,"    said    Everett    with    a  side  in  the  bed.    Everett  climbed  up  and 

gentle  sigh,  "  is,  that  we  can't  divide  him.  rested  near  him  leaning  on  his  elbow,  look- 

We  don't  know  which  half  is  Florry's  and  ing  part  of  the  time  at  Florry  and  part  at 

which  is  mine.    I  think  the  best  way  is  for  me.    I  laid  the  flowers  in  one  of  her  little 

Florry  to  have  all  of  him  now,  because  you  thin  hands,  and  took  the  other  in  mine, 

know  when  she,-— when  she  goes  away,"—  "  It's  so  strange  and  so  nice  to  see  you," 

and  there  was  a  little  choke  in  his  throat, —  she  said,  stopping  between  every  few  words 

"  I  can't  help  having  all  of  him.    I'm  afraid  to  breathe.    "  I've  wanted  it  so  much  and 

she'll  go  very  soon  now.    She  thinks  so.  now  I've  got  it    Almost  everything  comes 

6he's  made  mower  wash  her  white  dress  all  just  as  I  want  it.    I  wanted  to  see  Carlo^ 

clean,  and  buy  a  white  ribbon  for  her  hair,  and  Carlo's  here,  and  loves  me  already.    I 

She's  glad  that  ColloKX)ll'-toodles  came  so  wanted  to  see  you,  and  you're  here.    I  was 

soon,  and  she'd  be  glad  if  you  would  come  afraid  my  white  dress  wouldn't  be  ready; 

and  see  her  to-morrow.    She  said  to^iay,  but  mother  washed  it,  and  Joey  ironed  it 

*  Etty,  dear,  tell  the  lady  that  lives  in  the  and  sewed  a  frill  in,  and  that's  ready.    They 

Gardena-Edena,  that  I'd  like  to  see  her  in  all  wear  white  there,  don't  they?" 

the  morning  if  if  s  perf'ly  convenient.'    I'll  "  I  think  so,"  I  answered  slowly,  "  of  one 

oome  and    bring  you    when    her   room's  kind  or  another*    Do  you  care  so  much  for 

broomed  up,  if  you'll  come."  the  dress,  dear  ?  " 
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''I  know  what  you  think.  Tea,  I  know,  trees  grew; — and  then  the  whole  wonderful 
He  could  make  it  white  and  clean  as  he  procession  of  the  blessed  flowers,  from  those 
oould  my  heart,  as  I  think  he  has;  but  I  that  blossomed  first  and  bravest  in 'the 
just  wanted  to  look  ready,  too.  I  am  all  damp,  nipping,  early  spring  morning,  to 
ready  but  one  or  or  two  little  things.  I  those  that  opened  boldest  and  latest  in  the 
want  to  go.  There's  too  much  pain  and  dark  autumn  frosts,  until  finally,  the  flow- 
weakness  here  for  me.  I  love  the  home  up  ers  and  the  summer  had  to  move  together 
there.  I  love  those  that  live  there.  They  into  the  big  bay-window  of  the  library,  and 
seem  like  dear,  kind  friends  to  me.  But  one  stay  captive  till  the  spring  came  again.  The 
thing  troubles  me,~and  that  is  how  I'll  go.  child's  eyes  were  earnestly  fixed  on  mine,  a 
£tty  thinks  a  shining  angel  will  bear  me  to  faint  smile  flitted  over  her  face  now  and 
the  sky,  don't  you,  £tty,  dear  ?  "  th^  and  once  in  a  while  her  fingers  jn'eesed 

**  Yes,  Florry,  I'm  sure  of  it."  mine. 

"But  if  it  should  be  a  stranger  angel,"  "Gro  on;  go  on,  please,"  she  said  when  I 

ahe  said  anxiously,  **  wouldn't  I  be  afraid  ?  paused.    "  Isn't  there  any  more  ?  " 

If  only  the  kind  Lord  himself  could  come  I  ** Oh  yes,  any  quantity;  all  you  want  to 

But  of  course  he  can't  for  every  child  that  hear." 

has  to  go  I    Do  you  think  I'll  be  afraid?  "  So  I  went  on  then  to  tell  her  of  the  rob- 

I  patted  the  little  thin  hand,  and  shook  ins  that  had  built  their  nest  in   the  ebn 

my  head  and  smiled.    "  Not  even  one  tiny  tree,  with  a  Uttle  piece  of  pink  tissue  paper 

bit;  I  think  the  *  dear,  kind  Friend'  you  at  one  side  for  a  festive  banner;  of  the  fe- 

have  there  will  send  such  a  messenger  as  lonious  old  gray  puss  that  tried  to  steal  the 

you  will  be  glad  to  go  with.    He  has  made  baby-birds,  and  got  sent  away^or  it;  of  the 

all  the  other  things  come  right,  he  will  make  two  fat  toads  that  lived  at  their  ease  in  the 

this  right  too.    Only  trust  him  for  this  as  lettuce  bed,  and  came  out  at  dusk  to  ensnare 

you  have  for  the  rest."  insects  with  their  little  lasso-like  tongues; 

*<  I  think  I  can,"  she  said  looking  earnestly  of  the  great  green  spotted  frog,  a  perfect 

at  me.  ""  I  wilL   I  do.    Willyou  tell  me  now  stranger  to  all  the  the  family,  who  suddenly 

about  your  Grarden  of  Eden  ? "  arrived   one  morning  from  foreign  parts, 

I  described  to  her  as  well  as  I  could  the  without  a  shadow  of  an  introduction,  and 

general  plan  of  the  garden ;  the  little  lawn  coolly  settled   himself   in  the  high  grass 

in  front,  with  its  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  around  the  mossy  trough  that  catches  the 

gravel  walks  that  ran  in  and  out  among  the  drippings  from  the  wejl. 

grass,  waving  now  to  the  right  to  give  space  The  sultry  August  morning  had    been 

for  an  arbor  vitse,  and  now  to  the  left  to  growing  sultrier  and  more  oppressive  every 

make  room  for  a  clump  of*  sumach ;  and  moment ;    the  distant,  busy  himi   of   the 

then  hiding  themselves  in  a  little  thicket  of  streets  was  only  an  indistinct  murmur,  and 

greenness ;  the  dose^ut  grassy  terrace  that  the  house  was  absolutely  still.    The  greats 

went  quite    around  the    house ;  the  high  bright  eyes  that  had  been  fastened  so  ear- 

trollises  that  carried  the  vines  to  the  top  of  nestly  on  mine  at  first,  had  slowly  drooped 

the  piazza ;  the  shorter  ones  that  supported  and  lang^uished,  and  closed  more  than  once, 

the  roses  and  clematis ;  the  summer-house  and  the  child  seemed  too  drowsy  to  speak* 

over  in  the  comer ;  the  geometrical  flower^  But  again  the  little  fingers  pressed  mine 

beds  bordered  with  thrift,  and  blazing  with  faintly,  and  again  I  talked  on,  in  the  most 

brightest  colors ;  the  hemlock  hedge  that  dreaming,  droning  tones  I  could  command, 

ran  across  between  the  fiower^j^arden  and  spinning  an  endless  thread,  spider-fashion, 

the  kitchoi-garden ;  the  row  of  great  white  out  of  myself  about  anything  that  came  up> 

Antwerp  raspberries  that  were  planted  all  permost;  the  bees  that  visited  my  garden, 

along  the  side  fence ;  the  spicy  strawberry-  and  foraged  for  honey  and  pollen  in  such  a 

patch  behind  the  hedge,  where  the  rows  of  fussy,  buzzy,  blundering  way,  hurrying  and 

currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  were  planted;  scrambling  for  fear  some  other  bee  should 

where  the  pear-trees  stood ;  where  the  dierry*  get  ahead  of  them,  and  muttering  and  taUo 
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ing  about  it  all  the  time,  like  some  people  you  were  there.    When  she  woke  up  she 

who  take  their  dinner  with  so  much  needless  said,  <  Etty,  dear,  when  you  see  the  lady  that 
noise  and  commotion  that  their  friends  wish  lives  in  the  Gardena-Edena,  tell  her  she 
they  would  do  their  eating  in  Greenland,  soothed  me  to  a  sweet,  long  sleep,  the  best 
and  only  come  home  between  times.  And  I  ever,  ever  had.'  And  in  that  sleep  she  had 
then  of  the  butterflies,  the  gorgeous,  beauti-  a  vision.  It  was  a  vision  of  an  angeL  It 
ful  creatures,  the  floating  flowers  that  perch  was  dressed  in  white  and  it  looked  like  you, 
upon  the  anchored  ones,  and  fan  them  with  and  had  .flowers  in  its  hand  as  you  had. 
their  painted  wings,  and  display  their  beau-  I  smiled  at  the  simple  childishness  that 
ties  in  the  sunshine,  and  sip  so  deftly,  that  did  not  see  how  the  living  fact  had  suggest- 
like  some  other  people  who  take  their  bite  ed  the  dreaming  fancy." 
and  sup  most  daintily,  pleasing  you  with  "  Yes,"  Everett  went  on,  *'  and  it  smiled, 
their  brightness  all  the  time,  you  hardly  too,  like  you  smiled  at  Florry,  and  it  looked 
ever  remember  that  they  eat  at  alL  in  her  eyes,  and  it  laid  its  gentle  hand  on 

And  then  of  the  wasps,  those  fervid  fire-  Florry's,  and  it  said,  *  I'm  sure  you  would 
worshipers,  who  seem  to  die  with  every  not  be  afraid  to  go  away  with  me,'  and 
chilling  wind  and  to  be  bom  again  with  the  Florry  said  '  Oh  no,  not  at  all  1  I'd  love  to 
sunshine ;  idle  as  well  as  peevish,  they  like  go  with  you  I '  And  then  it  said,  *  I  shall 
best  the  viscous  silene  and  other  g^ummy  come  soon,'  and  it  faded  away  like  a  light, 
flowers  that  have  already  generously  ex-  fainter  and  fainter,  smiling  at  Florry  all  the 
uded  their  treasures  for  them ;  but  most  time.  It  looked  like  you,  only  it  was  ever 
of  all  they  love  the  juice  of  a  bruised  straw-  so  much  bigger  and  stronger,  and  dazzled 
berry,  an  o^er-ripe  raspberry  or  a  fallen  up  all  the  room.  Joey  said  it  was  a  dream, 
pear  1  That's  the  wine  for  their  lordships  1  but  Florry  said  No,  it  was  a  vision ;  and  farer 
They  tipple  and  tipple,  till  they  scarcely  can  said  <  Who  knows  ?  let  the  child  take  her  corn- 
rise  again  into  the  warm  summer  air,  and  fort  I '  The  next  morning  Florry  made 
then  go  drifting  lazily  by  to  leeward,  center-  them  wash  her  nice  and  clean  and  lay  her 
board  down.  white  frock  by  her.    *  It  may  come  to-day. 

The  child's  eyes  had  now  long  been  closed,  Etty,  dear,'  she  said,  *or  it  may  come  to- 

her  fingers  had  fallen  quite  away  from  mine,  morrow ;  and  I  must  be  all  ready.'    And  yesk 

her  whole  frame  seemed  relaxed  and  tran-  terday  she  got  all  ready  again  and  waited, 

quil  in  a  sweet,  calm  sleep.    Softly  rising  But  this  morning  she  called  Joey  early, 

&om  my  seat,  and  holding  up  my  finger  to  and  made  her  put  the  white  dress  on  her, 

Everett  as  an  entreaty  for  perfect  stillness,  and  tie  her  curls  with  the  new  white  ribbon. 

I  stole  silently  away  again  to  my  own  Gar-  *This  is  the  day,'  she  said;  <I  wasn't  sure 

den  of  Eden.  before,  but  now  I  know  it ;  call  them  in^ 

Not  many  days  after,  my  little  Pilkins  and  kiss  me  good-bye,  all.'    Then  we  aU 

came  once  more  to  see  me.    I  spoke  to  him  kissed  her  good-bye,  one  by  one ;  and  little 

cheerfully  as  he  entered  the  library,  but  he  CoUo  felt  lonely,  and  climbed  up  on  the  bed, 

did  not  answer.    I  asked  him  if  anything  and  cried  and  lapped  her  cheek,  so  she  kissed 

had  happened, — ^if  Florry  was  worse,  but  he  him  good-bye  too,  and  he  cuddled  ri^t 

could  not  answer.    I  opened  my  arms  and  he  down  by  her  side.    Then  she  said  she  waa 

ran  into  them,  hid  his  face  on  my  shoulder  tired  and  wanted  to  go  to  sleep ;  but  first 

and  cried  long,  long  and  heavily.  she  wanted  Joey  to  lay  the  little  new  baby 

True  to  himself,  however,  he  struggled  on  her  arm  so  that  she  could  feel  it  there  a 

with  his  sorrow ;  he  checked  it  as  manfully  little  while,  and  then  she  smiled  at  us  and 

as  he  could,  and  soon  lifting  his  head,  he  said,  'I'm  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be,'  and 

said  gently :  fell  fast  asleep." 

«  My  Florry's  gone,  all  gone  at  last !    She  "  And  did  not  wake  again  ?  " 

went  away  this  morning,  just  a  little  while  "  Only  for  a  minute.    We  think  the  aogel 

ago,  and  every&ing  happened  the  way  she  must  have  come  for  her ;  for  after  a  while, 

wanted  it    She  had  a  good  sleep  the  day  she  opened  her  eyes  quick  and  bright,  jusi 
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as  if  somebody  had  called  her,  and  said  at  the  place  in  the  open  palings  where  the 

softly,    *  Yes,    yes !   I*m    all  ready ! '    and  pleasant  little  face  had  been  wont  to  frame 

smiled  and  lifted  up  her  arms  to  be  carried,  itself,  and  listened  many  a  time  for  the  soft 

and  then, — and  then, — they  said  she  was  footfalls  that  used  to  come  so  imintrusively 

gone  I  "  in  at  the  side  gate,  but  in  vain.    At  last  I 

Once  more  the  poor  little  man  gave  in  to  bade  my  handmaid  Rose  summon  him  to 
his  sorrow  and  leaned  his  head  on  me,  and  his  friend  and  the  flowers  once  more. 
Bobbed,  while  I  spoke  such  words  of  sympa-  *<  Oh  dear,  ma'am,"  she  exclaimed  peni- 
tiiy  as  seemed  to  soothe  him  best.  **  Ever-  tently.  '^  I  do  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure  1 
ett,"  I  said  at  last,  "  let  us  do  something  I  forgot  entirely  to  tell  you  that  the  Jittle 
for  Florry  that  we  know  she  would  like,  fellow  was  here  twice  to  see  you.  The  last 
Let  us  take  quantities  of  flowers,  rich  and  time,  when  I  told  him  you'd  be  away  for  a 
sweet  and  beautiful,  and  let  us  make  a  per-  couple  of  weeks  yet,  he  just  cried  and  said 
feet  bed  of  them — ^bed  and  pillow  and  cover-  he'd  never  see  you  again,  and  he  left  a  long 
let — ^for  the  little  form  in  its  little  white  message  for  you.  I  passed  particular  re- 
dress that  Flony  left  behind  her."  marks  upon  it,  ma'am,  he  gave  it  so  wise 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  nice,"  said  Everett ;  and  old-fashioned  like  1    *  Tell  her,'  said  he, 

*•  my  Florry  did  love  flowers  so  much."  « that  I  came  to  say  good-bye.    Father  says 

And  so  we  did ;   the  little  pearl-white  a  poor  man  with  a  big  family  can't  do  much 

child  with  all  that  was  beneath  her  and  for  his  children,  but  he  can  give  'em  room  to 

about  her,  we  so  garlanded  and  crowned  grow,  for  room's  cheap  out  West  in  this 

and  wreathed  and  decked  with  flowers  that  country,  if  anything  is ;  so  we're  going  out 

the  last  picture  of  her  on  earth  was  that  of  West,  far,  far  West,  and  I'm  afraid  I'll 

a  waxen  bird  in  a  great  wilderness  of  glow-  never  see  her  again  I ' " 

ing  brilliant  blossoms.  His  foreboding  was  true ;  I  have  never 

This  happened  on  the  eve  of  a  long-planned  seen  or  heard  of  him  since ;  but  still,  through 

visit  to  the  seashore.  the  dissolving  years,  my  heart  has  ever  re- 

When  I  returned,  after  six  weeks  or  more,  mained  faithful  to  the  memory  of  my  own 

I  missed  my  little  comrade.    I  looked  often  Little  Pilkins.            Olive  A.  Wadsworth. 
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Ah  old  grammarian  says  that  orthography  headed  Scotsman,  and  he  enunciated  a  senti- 

is  intended  to  lead  the  writer  from  the  ment  which  the  most  advanced  phonologist 

sound  to  the  symbol,  and  the  reader  from  re-echoes  without  change  to-day. 
the  symbol  to  the  sound.    In  other  words ;        Written  language  does  not  begin  with  an 

letters  and  sounds  are  mutually  representa-  alphabet  but  with  pictures  of  objects — with 

tive ;   and,  as  the  same  author  says  again,  figures  representing  the  names  of  the  objects 

there  should  be  for  every  sound  one  symbol  which  the  writer  wishes  to  bring  before  the 

and  for  every  symbol  only  one  sound ;  **  this  reader's  mind.    Professor  Whitney  says  that 

nature  and  reason  crave,  and  I  can  but  trow  "  an  alphabet  is  the  &ial  result  of  centuries, 

that  the  worthy  inventors  of  this  divine  even  ages,  of  education  and  practice  in  the 

faculty  shot  at  this  mark."  use  of  written  characters."    Our  owi^alpha- 

8o  wrote  Alexander  Hume  in  his  *^Orthog-  bet,  which  is  used  by  a  large  portion  of  the 

raphie  and  Congruitie  of  the  Britan  Ton-  civilized  world,  as  we  all  know,  is  traced  to 

gae,"  which  he  dedicated  to  King  James  the  the  Phenicians,  and  it  seems  probable  that 

First  at  about  the  time  that  the  authorized  it  grew  out  of  the  civilization  of  Egypt,  the 

Tersion  of  the  Bible  was  made,  some  two  very  ruins  of  which  astonish  the  scientific 

oentories  and  a  half  ago.    He  was  a  hard-  explorer  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 

e 
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The  Greeks  took  ftp  the  work  of  the  Pheni-  From  the   Hebrew  oome  abbot,  amea, 

cians,  and  by  adding  to  it  and  changing  cherub,  seraph,  jubilee.    From  Arabic, — al- 

some  of  its  signs,  adapted  it  to  the  faithful  manac,  atlas,  sherbet,   bazaar,    chemistiy, 

representation  of  spoken  language.     The  elixir,  giraffe,  tariff,  syrup»  zero.    From  Per- 

Romans,  in  turn,  adapted  the  same  series  of  sian— caravan,  chess,  emerald,  sash,  shawi, 

letters  to  the  wants  of  their  speech,  and  from  turban.    From  Hindu— calico,  chintz,  bod;^ 

them  it  descended  to  the  modem  European  nabob,  paunch,  pundit,  rajah,  rice,  rupee, 

people.  rum,  sugar,  toddy.    From  Malay — bantam. 

The  Rom<i!n  alphabet  was  first  introduced  gamboge,  rattan,  sago,  verandah.  From  Chi- 
into  England  about  thirteen  hundred  years  nese — caddy,  nankeen,  satin,  tea,  muidarin. 
ago,  each  letter  being  used  to  represent  the  From  Turkish — divan,  odalisk,  scimetar. 
English  sound  nearest  to  the  one  it  had  in  From  our  own  Aborigines — canoe,  cocoa, 
the  Roman  pronunciation  of  the  time,  three  hanmiock,  squaw,  skunk,  potato,  wigwam, 
ngns  being  added  to  denote  soimds  not  pro-  yam.  From  Italian — ^bandit,  bust,  canto, 
*vided  for.  The  spelling  that  resulted  was  so  charlatan,  domino,  ditto,  folio,  gazette,  har- 
nearly  phonetic  that  every  change  in  it  in-  lequin,  stiletto,  studio,  umbrella,  volcano, 
dicated  a  change  of  pronunciation..  Thatis»  From  Spanish — alligator,  armada,  congo, 
^>oken  language  was  written  down  by  the  cigar,  desperado,  musquito,  punctilio,  tor- 
ear,  as  short  hand  reporters  record  it  now,  nado.  From  Dutch — boom,  boor,  breeze, 
instead  of  in  accordance  with  orthographic  ogle,  scamper,  schooner,  yacht,  loiter.  From 
tradition,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  writes  it.  Crerman — ^loafer,  waltz,  wicket,  quartz,  zinc. 

The  spoken  sounds  were,  however,  re-  From  Greek — demagogue,  strategy,  anarchy, 
duced  to  writing  by  persons  of  comparatively  symbol,  chronicle,  paradox,  method,  hydra, 
little  phonic  culture,  who  were  satisfied  with  cycle,  optic,  monopoly,  psychology,  syoo- 
roughly  indicating  the  sounds,  and  by  writers  phant,  blaspheme,  blame,  police,  pore,  epis- 
who  were  careless  of  accuracy  if  only  the  tie,  anatomy,  phlebotomy,  syntax.  From 
thoughts  were  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  their  French — bivouac,  badinage,  bouquet,*  bn>- 
readers.  From  time  to  time,  too,  the  sounds  chure,  etiquette,  omelet,  brusque,  foible, 
of  the  vowels  changed  without  a  correspond-  penchant,  coit,  duke,  count,  chivalry,  hom- 
ing change  in  the  orthography  of  the  words  age,  service,  beef,  veal,  poik.  From  Latin — 
in  which  they  occurred.  At  the  time  of  the  action,  agent,  coagulate,  covert,  candle,  audit, 
Norman  conquest  a  considerable  addition  candidate,  cap,  cant,  accent,  add,  abscond, 
was  made  to  the  English  vocabulary  of  diary,  journal,  condole,  ambition,  lacifer, 
words  from  the  Latin  which  had  been  modi-  frail,  defy,  gentle,  progeny,  remain,  grief, 
fied  by  use  in  the  Norman  French  tongue,  grave,  legacy,  ominous,  pace,  adore,  expend. 
In  some  cases  the  French  spelling  and  pro-  arrest,  devote,  terminate, 
nunciation  were  transferred  to  England,  in  It  is  evident  that  in  these  words  the  let- 
others  the  French  sounds  were  expressed  in  ters  are  not  used  with  their  proper  values, 
English  spelling,  and  again  the  French  word  nor,  indeed,  are  they  used  with  any  system- 
was  not  changed  in  orthography,  but  was  atie  values  whatever ;  so  that  no  one  who 
pronpunced  as  if  it  were  English.  Without  has  not  committed  to  memory  the  pronun- 
going  into  the  details  it  may  be  said  that  elation  of  each  individual  word  on  the  list, 
seven  variations  in  spelling  are  exhibited  in  can  be  sure  that  he  knows  How  to  utter  it 
the  classes  of  words  that  have  come  to  us  properly.  The  same  result  will  be  plain  if 
from  France.  Words  have  likewise  been  we  look  into  our  English  dictionaries  to 
incoi^rated  into  our  vocabulary  in  the  learn,  first,  how  many  sounds  each  letter  of 
same  careless  manner  from  most  of  the  the  alphabet  has  in  speech,  and  then  to 
languages  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized  count  up  the  ntmiber  of  different  ways  in 
nations  of  the  globe.  A  few  classified  sped-  which  each  sound  is  represented, 
mens  will  serve  to  show  b>  what  various  Casting  out  the  superfluous  letters  k,  q 
oombinations  of  letters  some  of  these  words  and  x,  we  have  twenty-three  left  to  represent 
9f  foreign  derivation  are  ipelled.  forty  «>und8,  which  makes  it  neoesaaiy  to 
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MBign  serveral  sounds  to  one  sign.  Thns  we  'f^hieh  they  now  present  themselves  to  us. 
express  four  sounds  with  the  letter  a,  as  in  He  may  not  know  that  our  version  of  the 
at,  fame,  far,  all,  and  we  misuse  the  other  Bible  contained  in  its  earlier  editions  a 
vowels  in  a  similar  manner.  It  would  create  great  variety  of  spelling— the  same  words 
considerable  confusion  in  society  if  one  per-  being  often  printed  differently  on  a  single 
son  were  called  indiscriminately  by  four  page,  if  not,  indeed,  on  the  same  line.  Were 
names,  and  if  many  persons  in  the  same  he  to  read  Chaucer  and  Wiclif  he  would  find 
hooaehold  bore  the  same  name.  Suppose  startling  variations  in  spelling,  and  would 
that  we  have  the  name  sound  of  e  to  write,  learn  that  until  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  dio- 
We  express  it  variously,  thus :  Caesar,  seal,  tionary  the  author-class  cared  comparatively 
see,  seize,  people,  key,  ravine,  field,  foetus,  little  for  orthog^phic  consistency. 
quay.  Take,  again,  the  name  sound  of  u.  If  the  conservative  sentimentalist,  with 
whidi  is  found  in  beauty,  feudal,  feud,  few,  whom  we  confess  to  have  a  warm  syn\pathy, 
ewe,  lien,  new,  due,  suit,  yew,  youth,  yule,  at  last  gives  his  consent  to  our  using  the 
If  we  try  i  in  the  same  way  we  have  spite,  alphabet  for  the  purpose  that  it  was  made 
aisle,  height,  eying,  eye,  tie,  guide,  buy,  by,  to  subserve,  we  find  our  progress  obstructed 
aye.  We  find  the  name  sound  of  o  written  by  the  small  philologist.  He  has  read 
tima:  note,  hautboy,  beau,  yeoman,  sew,  "  Trench  on  Words  "  perhaps,  and  knowing 
oak,  foe,  l^ooch,  soul,  mow,  owe.  Of  course,  no  more  of  the  subject  of  historic  etymology 
as  we  have  asserted,  we  cannot  tell  how  to  than  that  book  can  teach,  he  feels  it  his 
write  words  in  which  these  sounds  occur,  duty  to  protest  in  the  name  of  scholarship 
without  referring  to  a  dictionary ;  unless,  against  any  change  in  a  spelling  whidi  he 
indeed,  we  have  previously  committed  them  avers  contains  a  record  of  the  pedig^ree  of 
to  memory,  and  in  view  of  the  confusion  Hving  words.  As  Temple  Bar  with  its 
they  present  we  may  well  ask,  "  What  is  tiie  venerated  associations  choked  the  stream  of 
use  of  the  Alphabet  ?  "  travel  in  the  thoroughfare  of  the  Metropolis, 
It  is  apparent  that  the  English  alphabet  so  the  small  philologist  thrusts  his  spectral 
has  lost  its  original  use,  and  is  now  a  means  obstacle  in  the  way  of  orUiographic  reform* 
rather  of  hiding  sounds  than  of  expressing  He  does  not  know  that  the  philological 
them.  As  regards  the  divergence  between  giants  of  the  day  scowl  at  such  an  objection ; 
the  spoken  and  written  forms,  English  that  the  greatest  of  them  are  the  wannest 
stands  somewhere  near  the  Celtic  or  the  advocates  of  a  reform,  saying  with  Whit- 
Chinese,  and  it  behooves  us  to  take  some  ney  that  "  every  theoretical  and  practical 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of  consideration  makes  in  its  favor,"  and  with 
the  proper  relations  between  our  letters  and  Max  MuUer,  that  "etymological  spelling 
sounds.  The  language  contains  in  itself  all  would  play  greater  havoc  in  English  tham 
the  elements  required  by  the  most  thorough  phonetic  spelling." 

spirit  of  reform.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  argument 
we  make  up  our  minds  to  use  every  symbol  against  phcmetic  spelling,  which,  if  carried 
wi^  a  single  sound,  and  to  put  upon  paper  to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  would  not  also 
by  their  means  the  true  words,  and  not  the  make  againist  the  present  orthography.  If 
confused  and  absurd  forms  to  which  custom  any  principle  were  involved  this  would  not 
has  made  us  used.  be  so.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  Uiat  this  depart- 
But  no  sooner  do  we  state  this  proposition  ment  was  in  a  condition  of  anarchy  when 
than  the  sentiment^ist  rushes  to  arms  in  be-  he  began  to  make  his  dictionary.  This 
half  of  the  word-forms  which  he  teUs  us  are  state  of  affairs  had  resulted  from  the  caveless- 
hallowed  by  time  and  rendered  sacred.  He  ness  of  writers,  who  permitted  compositors 
forgets  to  look  at  the  letters  of  his  grand-  in  the  printing  offices  to  spell  for  them ;  and 
father,  where  he  would  find  much  spelling  they  did  it  in  the  way  that  agreed  best  with 
which  he  would  think  barbarous.  He  does  their  individual  notions,  or  with  the  le- 
not  reflect  that  the  English  classics  were  not  sources  of  the  office.  If  any  principle  m- 
first  pinted  in  the  ortlK^graphic  dress  in  volving  the  relation  of  letters  and  sounds 
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had  guided  these  early  jpellers,  the  work,  of  Professor  March  of  Lafayette  college,  who 
reform  would  be  one  of  comparative  sim-  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
plicity.  We  might  return  to  the  old  ways.  American  philologists  says  of  this  plan: 
But  to  return  from  the  present  confusion  to  "  Two  powerful  reasons  may  be  urged  for  a 
a  state  of  "absolute  anarchy"  is  absurd.  We  trial  of  this  method.  (1.)  It  can  be  easily 
cannot  restore  a  historic  spelling,  simply  read  by  every  one  who  can  read  in  the 
because  there  is  no  historic  period  to  which  present  spelling.  (2.)  It  can  be  printed 
we  can  point  and  say,  "  Here  English  spell-  with  common  types.  It  may  be  further 
ing  was  systematic  and  sensible."  It  was  said,  that  it  is  in  the  line  of  the  reg^uiar  de- 
absurd  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  velopment  of  our  language.  It  is  the  tend- 
chaotic  after  the  conquest,  and  before  that  ency  everywhere  in  language  for  minm- 
time  the  language  as  we  use  it  did  not  exist,  ties  to  conform  to  majorities.  The  unusual 
Since  the  last  great  accession  of  words,  then,  modes  of  spelling  would  naturally,  accord- 
the  alphabet  has  not  been  used  in  its  legiti-  ing  to  this  law,  give  way  to  the  most  com- 
ihate  work  of  expressing  sounds.  The  mon  mode,  and  this  would  ultimately  be 
etymological  spelling  is  impossible ;  the  his-  the  only  mode  of  denoting  each  sound.  So 
torical  scheme  is  no  more  practicable ;  and  that  in  adopting  this  system  we  should  only 
the  present  typographical  or  dictionary  be  hastening  the  natural  i»x>ce8S  by  which 
orthography  is  unreasonable.  This  shuts  cosmos  comes  out  of  chaos;  and  this  our 
us  up  to  some  phonetic  system,  and  the  only  scientific  men  say,  is  the  true  office  of  the 
question  is.  What  shall  it  be  ?  reformer." 

We  have  said  that  the  language  already       The  problem  to  be  solved,  is  not  ^  How 

contains  all  the  elements  needed  for  the  shall  we  form  an  alphabet?"  for  it  is  agreed 

most  exact  reform.    Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  on  all  hands,  as  the  American  Philological 

of  England,  who  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Association   puts   it,    that    *'  the    Roman 

most  eminent  and  careful  phonologist  on  alphabet  is  so  widely  and  so  firmly  estab- 

either  side  of  the  ocean,  shows  that  all  the  lished  in  use  among  the  leading  civilized 

soulids  of  the  language  may  be  readily  ex-  nations  that  it  cannot  be  displaced."    Our 

pressed  by  the  present  letters  in  the  powers  efforts  then,  should  be  to  leam  the  true  use 

which  they  now  most  ordinarily  have.    The  of  the  alphabet  we  have,  and  then  to  apply 

requisite  additional  signs  are  obtained  by  it  to  that  use  in  conformity  to  the  genius  of 

the  use  of  a  few  diacritical  marks  and  di-  our  language.    When  this  has  been  done 

graphs.    A  system  formed  in  this  way  has  we  shall  no  longer  be  worried  by  the  irr^rQ. 

the  great    advantage  of  being  read  with  larities  of  orthography;  foreigners  nor  zia- 

ease  without  previous  study ;  and  it   has  tives,  will  have  no  right  to  ask  "  What  is  the 

the  merit  of  being  a  development  of  the  use  of  the   alphabet  ? "  and  the    En^ish 

language  itself,  and  of  not  involving  the  ad-  language  will  take  another  stride  towards 

dition  of  signs  from  other  alphabets,  or  of  becoming  the  universal  speech  of  the  world, 
letters  that  would  appear  odd  and  repulsive.  Arthvr  GUman, 
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The  little  bird  sang  in  his  sleep,  they  said : 

From  his  golden  cage  he  warbled  low, 
With  golden  wing  above  golden  head, 

As  the  clock  ticked  to  and  fro. 

So  sings  the  heart  when  a  dream  beguiles 

Its  tiiou^t  from  the  cage  below ; 

And  care  departs  and  the  dreamer  smiles, 

And  the  clock  ticks  to  and  fro. 

Samuel  W.  DuffiM. 
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SUNDAY  BEADING.  '^^  begin  with,  thirteen  ont  of  the  fifty-«ix  a^- 

mnns  are  devoted  to  advertisementB,  among 
Fbok  nearly  all  o<  the  religions  newspapers  which  Tarions  quack  medidne-men  display  their 
SuwDAY  Aftsbkoon  has  received  the  kindest  noetmms.  Four  colomns  in  reading  matter  type, 
treatment.  No  heartier  words  of  praise  could  and  immediately  following  reading  matter,  are 
have  been  desired  by  us  than  those  which  have  devoted  to  what  purports  to  be  an  "  important 
be^i  spoken  by  journals  of  every  variety  of  be-  and  interesting  lecture,"  and  turns  out,  on  ex- 
lief .  The  fact  that  this  periodical  might  have  amination,  to  be  a  disgusting  advertisement  of 
siqpeared  to  some  of  them  in  the  light  of  a  possible  one  of  those  medical  humbugs  by  which  ignorant 
rival  has  not  abated  the  heartiness  of  the  wel-  people  are  being  at  once  swindled  and  slaugh- 
come  with  which  they  have  greeted  it.  For  these  tered.  Is  this  the  sort  of  reading  to  which  the 
friendly  words  we  are  duly  grateful.  public  are  advised  to  devote  their  Sunday  after- 
One  or  two  journals,  however,  have  qualified  noons  ? 
their  commendations.  The  magazine  ought  to  Besides  the  advertisements,  more  or  less  qnes- 
have  a  different  name.  It  is  good  for  other  days,  tionable,  that  fill  up  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  spaoe 
but  not  for  Sunday.  It  ought  to  be  laid  by,  with  in  this  religious  newspaper,  one  or  two  oolomns 
the  other  magazines,  till  Monday  morning.  are  generally  filled  with  reports  of  the  markets, 
But  what  would  these  editors  have  the  people  in  which  the  Sunday  reader  can  learn  all  that  he 
read  on  Sunday?  Their  newspapers,  probably,  needs .  to  know  about  what  is  doing  in  print 
Sorely  a  paper  which  advertises  itself  as  "a  cloths,  and  how  the  flour  trade  is  going,  and 
&mi]y  religious  journal,"  must  be  intended  for  what  is  the  demand  for  codfish  and  petrolenm, 
Sunday  reading.  But  there  are  not  many  of  and  what  are  the  ruling  rates  of  call  loans,  and 
tiieee  papers  by  the  side  of  which  we  are  not  what-  American  gold  and  five-twenties  are  sell- 
rpady  to  put  Sunday  ArrsBNOOir  for  a  fair  Ing  for.  Of  course  the  merchant  or  the  broker 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  ''religious"  read-  may  live  who  is  so  devout  that  he  would  never 
ing  which  they  respectively  contain.  Of  the  one  suffer  his  eye  to  rest  for  a  moment  on  that 
hundred  and  three  articles  and  poems  printed  in  column  while  he  holds  the  paper  in  his  hand 
the  first  volume  of  this  magazine,  fully  three-  of  a  Sunday  afternoon;  but  the  chances  are, 
fonrUis  were  of  a  decidedly  religious  character;  very  decidedly,  that  business  men  will  not  skip 
the  rest  were  such  articles  as  "  The  Gtormantown  this  department;  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  assert 
Belief  Experiment,"  "  The  Ethics  of  Hospital-  that  the  portion  of  the  Sunday  which,  at  the  insti- 
ity."  "  Ck>llege  Morals,"  The  Truth  about  Bar-  gUtion  of  the  religious  newspaper,  is  devoted  to 
bara  Fritchie,"  and  "  The  Lake  Dwellings  of  this  purpose,  might  as  well  be  spent  in  reading  a 
Switzerland,"  most  of  which  either  contained  chapter  of  "  Tom's  Heathen,"  or  Professor  Sum- 
valuable  information,  or  had  a  direct  bearing  ner's  Essay  on  **  Money  and  Morals."  • 
upon  the  conduct  of  life.  We  have  printed  quite  Another  full  column  of  this  newspaper  is  de- 
a  somber  of  stories;  and  we  are  not  at  all  afraid  voted  to  a  w^L«onducted  Agricultural  Depart- 
of  contradiction  when  we  say  that  these  stories  ment,  in  which  the  Christian  reader  is  taught 
are  better  Sunday  reading  than  the  average  Sun-  how  to  kill  the  curculio,  and  how  to  pack  butter, 
day  School  novelette,  and  quite  as  good  as  the  and  what  kind  of  manure  is  best  for  mangel 
average  story  found  in  the  pages  of  the  religious  wurzels,  and  how  to  keep  his  cows  on  fodder, 
weekly.  Both  of  our  serials  have  been  of  a  with  all  the  benefits  which  do  either  accompany 
religions  character,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  or  flow  therefrom. 

three-fourths  of  all  the  stories  we  have  printed.  Three  or  four  columns  more  are  given  up  to 

Compare  with  this  showing  the  contents  of  any  secular  news,  with  comments  upon  it.    Some- 

of  the  more  conspicuous  religious  papers.    One  times  these  matters  are  treated  from  a  moral  or 

of  the  most  respectable  of  these,  representing  religions  point  of  view,  as  our  readers  know 

one  of  the  leading  denominations,  lies  before  us.,  that  they  always  are  in  Sukbat  Aftbbnoon; 

It  is  one  of  the  three  or  iohx  papers  that  have  generally,  however,  this  department  of  the  pi^[»er 

taken  exception  to  Sunday  Aftbrnoon  as  not  has  very  little  in  it  to  suggest  to  Sunday  readers 

adapted  to  Sunday  reading.    What  do  we  find  in  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world, 

this  journal?  Thus  fully  one-third  of  the  space  of  this  reli- 
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l(ioas  foamal  is  set  apart  to  matters  that  have  no  received  by  the  Christian  public  shows  that  we 

reference  to  religion,  and 'no  place  in  Sunday  have  not  erred  in  our  judgment  of  what  is  good 

meditations.     Throughout  the  other  two-tliirds  Sunday  reading. 

of  the  paper,  in  editorials,  stories,  sketches,  bits  

of  news  and  science  and  travels,  secularities  have  

quite  as  large  a  place  as  they  do  in  Sunday  Af-  T^^  RELIGIOUS  PRESS. 
TBBNOON.  Ecclesiastieal  matters  do,  of  course,  Thb  religious  newspapers  of  this  country  aa 
have  much  more  space  allotted  to  them  than  we  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain  are  less  dig- 
give  them;  but  of  reading  that  helps  directly  in  nified  but  more  readable.  American  journalism 
Increasing  the  knowlege  of  the  Christian  student,  is  brisk,  aggressive,  enterprising;  it  seizes  every 
or  in  stimulating  the  earnestness  of  the  Christian  scrap  of  passing  news,  and  shoots  the  item  as  it 
worker,  we  may  safely  claim  that  this  magazine  flies;  it  affects  raciness  more  than  thoronglmess 
contains  fully  as  large  a  proportion  as  does  this  of  discussion  and  deals  freely  in  controversy  and 
newspaper  which  finds  fault  with  it.  It  would  repartee.  Religious  journalism  in  this  country 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  Scripture  about  the  partakes  of  this  vivacity.  Our  best  religioua 
motes  and  the  beams  might  be  applied  without  weeklies  contain  much  more  that  is  entertaining 
much  straining  to  this  case.  A  careful  examina-  and  stimulating  than  the  best  English  papers. 
tSon  of  the  complete  contents  of  these  captious  The  scholar  may  find  in  them  less  of  profound 
journals  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  and  profitable  discussion,  but  they  do  get  read 
are  entitled  to  throw  a  great  many  stones  at  Sun-  by  the  average  citizen ;  and  that  is  more  than 
DAT  Afternoon.  can  be  said  of  the  typical  English  weekly. 

We  wish  however,  to  repeat,  at  the  beginning  Another  difference  between  the  religious  preas 
of  the  second  volume,  what  we  said  as  clearly  of  this  country  and  that  of  England  is  in  tbe 
as  we  could  in  the  opening  of  the  first:  "  We  do  greater  prominence  given  here  to  the  personality 
not  promise  that  all  the  reading  of  Sunday  Af-  of  the  'trriters.  The  name  of  the  editor  Is  com- 
TSRNOON  shall  be  technically  religious  reading,  monly  hoisted  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  ool- 
'  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man ' ;  and  whatever  umns.  In  the  controversies  that  arise,  this  name 
reading  helps  a  man  to  a  better  manhood  is  good  is  dragged  before  the  public,  and  the  personal 
Sunday  reading."  We  do  not  think  we  have  faults  of  the  editor,  whether  they  have  any  bear- 
fallen  below  this  standard.  ing  upon  the  dispute  or  not,  are  sure  to  get  an 

Sunday  reading  does  and  must  take  a  wider  airing.  This  is  one  of  the  most  disreputable  fei^ 
range  in  our  time  than  it  once  took.  It  is  begin-  tures  of  American  journalism;  and  the  religious 
ning  to  be  clearer  than  it  once  was  that  religion  press  quite  as  ipuch  as  the  secular  press  is  re- 
Is  not  something  fenced  off  from  life,  but  that  it  sponsible  for  it.  Newspapers  ought  to  be  edito- 
Is  the  element  that  ought  to  be  infused  through  rially  impersonal,  and  then  much  of  this  scan- 
the  whole  of  life.  And  Sunday  is  none  too  good  dal  would  be  avoided;  but  so  long  as  men  will 
a  day  to  think  about  a  good  many  questions  that  set  their  names  up  as  targets  they  are  likely  to 
were  once  regarded  as  wholly  secular.  As  Mr.  be  fired  at.  It  is  a  silly  piece  of  egotism,  at  best. 
Marsh  said  in  our  first  number:  "A  good  article  for  an  editor  to  put  his  name  every  week  at  the 
on  the  tramp  question  would  be  as  appropriate  to  top  of  his  newspaper.  The  minister  might  as  well 
Sunday  thought,  I  am  sure,  as  the  story  of  the  go  into  his  pulpit  every  Sunday  and  proclaim: 
Good  Samaritan."  None  of  the  scrupulous  read-  "  I,  John  Smith,  by  the  grace  of  God  pastor  of  this 
ers  of  this  number  will  have  any  difficulty  in  ac-  church,  propose  now  and  here  to  preach  the  goa- 
cepting  Professor  Paine's  article  on  *'  The  Step-  pel." 

ping-Stone  of  Bethphage  "  as  good  Sunday  read-  Signed  articles  from  contributors  are  not  open 

ing;  but  some  of  them  will  hesitate  over  Mr.  Ab-  to  this  objection.    The  minister  may  properly 

bott's  "From  Platform  to  Prairie."    Tet,  to  our'  introduce  to  his  congregation  any  preacher  who 

tiiought  Mr.  Abbott's  article  is  quite  as  appropri-  occupies  his  pulpit,  though  he  does  not  feel  the 

ate  to  the  day  as  Professor  Paine's;  for  it  points  need  of  introducing  himself  every  week.    The 

out  to  us  one  of  the  great  questions  that  are  name  of  the  writer  assists  the  reader  somewhat 

pressing  just  now  upon  all  in  the  cities  who  love  in  estimating  the  utterances.    Allowance  is  made 

their  neighbors  as  themselves;  and  gives  us  a  for  known  peculiarities   or  prejudices   of  the 

hint,  at  least,  of  a  way  in  which  suffering  may  be  writer,  and  for  any  coloring  which  statements  of 

relieved,  and  a  door  of  hope  opened  to  some  who  fact  may  in  this  manner  have  received.    When 

are  helpless  and  in  want.  you  read  an  article  treating  of  the  conduct  of  the 

For  people  who  are  not  willing  to  have  Sunday  negroes  of  the  South  you  wish  to  know  whether 

invaded  by  such  thoughts  as  these  Sunday  Af-  it  was  was  written  by  an  ex-slaveholder  or  an 

TKBNOON  is  not  intended.   But  this  class  of  people  ex-slave.    Therefor^,  although  the  practice  of 

Is  not,  happily,  in  these  days  so  large  that  its  running  newspapers  upon  great  names  may  have 

opinions  need  to  be  consulted.    The  steady  and  been  overdone;  although  the  exhibition  of  titles 

warm  approval  with  which  our  work  has  been  and  notorieties  as  mere  matters  of  merchandlae 
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may  hare  been  carried  to  a  ridicnlons  excsess,  discuss  social  and  political  qnestions.    This  is 

yet  the  affixing  of  contributors'  names  to  their  just  as  it  should  be.    We  want  these  matters  dis* 

own  papers  is,  on  the  whole,  a  desirable  practice;  cussed  from  a  religious  point  of  view ;  and  it  is 

and  is  not  open  to  the  objection  that  fairly  lies  vastly  better  that  religion  sho^ld  be  made  to 

against  personal  editorship.  cover  all  departments  of  our  life  than  that  it 

But  if  it  is  a  mistake  to  publish  the  name  of  should  be  kept  in  a  department  by  itself. 
the  editor  or  the  names  of  his  staff,  it  is  some-  That  the  religious  press  of  this  country  has 
times  worse  than  a  mistake  to  announce  as  the  been  a  powerful  help  in  educating  the  peopla, 
editor  the  name  of  a  man  who  is  not  the  editor  in  cannot  be  denied.  Not  only  to  our  politics,  but 
any  true  meaning  of  the  term;  who  writes  almost  to  literature  and  science  it  has  contributed  senti- 
nothing  for  the  paper,  and  who  has  but  little  to  ment  and  stimulus;  it  carries  every  week  to  the 
do  in  shaping  its  character,  but  whose  name  is  homes  of  the  people  the  best  thoughts  of  good 
used  simply  as  a  bait  to  catch  subscribers.  That  men  on  all  the  topics  of  the  time;  it  stands  al- 
ls a  method  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pre*  most  always  for  the  highest  virtue  and  the  truest 
tenses;  and  the  newspapers  that  resort  to  it  gen^  charity. 

eraUy  and  deservedly  come  to  grief  before  many  There  is  one  taint  upon  its  influence,  and  that 
years.  is  the  questionable  character  of  its  business  man- 
Most  of  the  religious  newspapers  in  this  coun-  agement.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course;  but  a 
tiy  are  organs  of  the  various  denomininations.  good  many  of  our  religious  journals  have  queer 
Denominational  organs  are  subject  to  the  same  ways  of  doing  business.  The  moral  standards  of 
temptations  that  political  organs  are  exposed  to.  the  average  newspaper  publisher  are  not  the 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  to  take  narrow  and  highest;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  religious  journalism 
partial  views  of  truth.  Those  peculiar  methods  should  have  suffered  on  this  account  a  serious 
or  dogmas  for  the  propagation  of  which  the  de-  loss  of  respect  in  the  minds  of  sound  business 

nomination  exists  are  sure  to  be  exaggerated,    men.  

Methodism,  for  example,  has  its  excellences  and 

its  defects;  but  the  readers  of  a  Methodist  paper  A  QUESTION  OF  EMPHASIS, 

are  apt  to  hear  all  about  the  former  and  very  thb  text  of  this  discourse  may  be  found  in 

little  about  the  latter,  while  the  weak  points  of  The  Watchman  of  May  23: 

the  other  denominations  wiU  be  magnified  to  their  *'  It  is  not  a  very  weighty  apology  for  any  evil 

view  out  of  aU  proportion.    All  this  is  insepara-  thing  to  point  out  something  that  is  worse.    A 

W.  from  denon.lna.ionalis»  and  from  that  h«-  JLatlU^elT  wo4rK^'t^"ufe 't^^SC 

man  nature  in  which  denominationalism  takes  of  erroneous  doctrine.    No  doubt  of  it;  but  the 

its  rise.    It  is  not  wholly  bad  in  its  practical  corruption  of  the  Gospel  is  a  very  bad  thing,** 

reaolts;  for  as  there  are  few  minds  that  are  able  It  ought  to  be  noted,  to  begin  with,  that  no 

to  take  comprehensive  views  of  truth,  the  only  "apology"  was  offered,  in  the  article  referred 

way  to  get  the  whole  truth  told  is  for  each  of  us  to,  for  any  *'  evil  thing."    It  was  pointed  out  that 

to  tell  as  clearly  as  he  can  that  part  of  it  which  certain  questionings  of  commonly  received  theo- 

he  sees.    Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  littie  ries  are  abroad  in  the  church;  aud  it  was  neither 

more  oQmprehension  on  the  part  of  the  sectarian  affirmed  nor  denied  that  these  questionings  are 

press — a  littie  more  readiness  to  see  and  recognize  '*  evil."    But,  admitting  them  to  be  evil,  the  point 

the  truths  tliat  other  Christians  have  found,  and  was  made  that  other  evils  are  prevalent  in  the 

to  rejoice  in  the  work  that  they  are  doing,  would  church  of  a  far  worse  character.    The  Watchman 

be  salutary.  says  that  there  is  "  no  doubt  of  it."  We  are  glad 

If  the  sectarian  press,  like  the  political  party  to  have  our  judgment  on  that  point  confirmed  by 

pceas,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  narrow,  the  un-  so  competent  an  authority.    And  we  are  quite 

denominational  journals,  like  the  independent  3ure  that  the  Watchman  will,  on  second  thought, 

political  journals,  are  in  danger  of   It^coming  admit  that  we  were  not  less  accurate  in  our  sec- 

censorions.    A  newspaper  that  has  notiiing  in  ond  statement  that  the  lesser  evil  receives  far 

particular  to  fight  for  is  apt  to  find  any  number  more  attention  from  the  defenders  of  the  faith 

of  things  to  fight  against.    Simple  undenomina-  than  the  greater  evil;  that  the  specb^  jive  doubts 

tionalism  is  not  a  good  platform  any  more  than  of  a  few  devout  and  earnest  Christian  men  are 

simple  unbelief  is  a  good  creed.    It  is  liable  to  assailed  with  far  greater  vehemence  than  the 

degenerate  on  the  one  side  into  mere  goody-  rank  infidelity  and  irreligion  that  are  making  a 

goody  prattle  about  Christian  union,  or  on  the  tremendous  onset  upon  the  very  foundations  of 

other  into  the  Donnybrook  school  of  journalism,  the  faith. 

An  undenominational  journal  must  stand  for  **  It  is  not  a  very  weighty  apology  for  any  evil 

certain  definite  ideas,  and  work  for  certain  defi-  thing,"  the  Pharisees  might  have  replied  to  Jesus, 

nite  results  or  else  its  existence  will  have  no  jus-  "  to  point  out  something  that  is  worse.  No  doubt 

tification.  a  beam  in  the  eye  is  worse  tiian  a  mote,  but  a 

Most  of  our  religious  papers,  of  all  types,  freely  mote  is  a  very  bad  thing.    Every  one  who  has 
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had  one  in  his  eye  knows  that  it  is.    And  so  it  allowed  in  a  Coo^fregatlonal  minister.    These  aie 

may  be,"  they  might  hare  gone  on,  "  that  the  the  bnming  questions  of  to-day,  in  the  Tiew  of 

neglect  of  judgment,  ^lercy  and  truth,  is  worse  the  denominational  oracles.   These  are  the  issues 

than  the  neglect  to  tithe  the  fruits  of  the  garden;  that  conynlse  councils,  and  divide  chorebee,  and 

but  the  failure  in  this  latter  duty  is  a  very  bad  fill  broadsides  in  the  newspapers, 

tiling."  It  is  to  this  pitiful  misreading  of  the  signs  of 

Yet  the  capital  mistake  (to  call  it  by  no  harsher  the  times  that  we  have  ventured  to  call  attention, 
name)  of  these  Pharisees  was  this  very  vice  of  The  men  who  are  fit  to  be  masters  in  Israel  kBow 
disproportion.  It  was  the  exaggeration  of  small  that  the  real  issues  of  this  day  are  far  more  pro- 
things  ;  the  neglect  of  great  things ;  the  gross  found  and  vital  than  those  over  which  most  of 
want  of  perspective  in  all  their  moral  judgments,  the  noise  is  made*  And  it  is  about  time  that 
Against  this  fatal  error  the  severest  words  of  the  Watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  b^;an  to  dis- 
Jesus  were  spoken.  Upon  the  ''blind  guides"  cover  the  real  dangers  and  to  sound  the  alarm, 
who  so  g^evously  distorted  the  truth  of-  God —  It  would  be  a  pity,  if  while  we  were  discussing  a 
who  made  so  much  of  technicalities  and  so  little  question  of  fellowship,  the  multitudes  about  us 
of  the  supreme  interests  of  truth  and  righteous-  should  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
ness,  his  wrath  was  steadily  visited.  God;  or  if,  while  we  were  zealously  stoiqping  the 

It  is  a  very  bad  thing,  let  us  suggest,  for  ^e  cracks  by  which  heresy  creeps  in,  the  Lord  iiim- 

religious  teacher  to  fall  into  this  vice  of  dispro-  self,  in  the  persons  of  his  poor,  should  be  quietly 

portion.    It  robs  his  utterances  of  all  their  power:  shut  out  of  his  church. 

the  words  of  such  a  teacher  are  as  an  idle  tale  in  We  do  not  urge  that  the  questions  which  now 

the  ears  of  discerning  men.     And  when  the  absorb  the  sectaries  be  disregarded;  we  ask  that 

great  body  of  religious  functionaries  has  become  they  have  the  attention  that  rightly  belongs  to 

addicted  to  this  habit,  religion  ceases  to  be  a  them  and  no  more.    The  Pharisees  were  not  cen- 

practical  power  in  the  world,  and  becomes  only  a  sured  because  they  tithed  mint  and  anise  and 

genteel  observance  or  a  well-preserved  antique  cummin,  but  because  they  neglected  the  weightier 

curiosity.  matters  of  the  law.    We  do  not  plead  for  the 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  danger  on  this  score  in  omission  of  any  truth;  we  only  ask  that  the  word 

this  land  just  now.    Immoralities  of  the  most  of  truth  be  rightly  divided  and  that  the  emphasis 

shocking  nature  are  coming  to  light  in  all  our  of  our  censure  be  put  where  it  belongs, 

communities,  and  the  worst  of  them  are  the  work  We  know  what  reply  will  be  made  to  all  this, 

of  men  who  have  held  high  places  in  the  churches*  **  Obsta  prindpasl  **  our  friends  will  cry.    But 

Unbelief  of  the  most  radical  description  is  mak-  we  beg  to  suggest  once  more  that  it  is  too  late  to 

ing  its  way  in  every  quarter.    Doubt  is  taking  resist  the  beginnings.    The  battle  is  on  us,  and 

on  some  ghastly  shapes;  it  is  not  the  theories  of  the  simple  question  is  where  the  onset  is  heaviest, 

imputation  or  of  retribution  that  men  are  think-  and  where  the  line  is  weakest.    That  is  where 

ing  most  about  in  these  days;  it  is  the  question  the  good  soldier  wants  to  be.    And  when  he  is 

whether  there  is  a  God,  and  a  moral  law,  and  a  there  he  will  be  careful  not  to  fire  into  the  men 

future  life.  And  in  our  churches  themselves,  prac-  that  are  fighting  on  his  side. 

Heal  denial  of  the  very  law  of  Christ  is  a  great  deal  The  old  proverb  about  the  nose  of  the  camel  in 

more  common  than  any  divergence  of  intellectual  the  door  of  the  tent  is  likely  also  to  be  quoted  for 

belief.    The  immorality  that  brings  shame  upon  our  discomfiture;  but  it  may  be  well  to  consider 

our  religion;  the  materialism  that  undermines  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  all  our  strength 

all  its  doctrines;  the  practical   Paganism  that  in  holding  the  tent  door  against  the  camel's  nose, 

sets  at  naught  Christ's  rule  of  life— these  are  the  wh^i  all  the  rest  of  the  menagerie  are  tearing 

evils  that  most  endanger  our  churches  to-day.  down  the  tent  itself  and  threatening  to  devour 
And  yet  anyone  who  looks  over  a  score  of  the  •  the  household, 
religious  journals  of  the  country  evety  week  will 

see  that  these  are  by  no  means  the  evils  that  oe-  MATERIALISM  IN  LTTEBATUHE. 
casion  the  deepest  concern  to  those  who  assume  If  the  materialistic  doctrines  now  prevalent 
to  be  the  leaders  of  religious  thought.  Some-  in  certain  quarters  were  to  be  generally  accepted, 
thing  is  said  about  these  things,  of  course;  but  how  would  they  affect  our  literature?  What 
they  are  not  the  topics  that  rouse  the  denomina-  would  be  the  character  of  the  poetry  and  the 
tional  war-horses,  and  call  forth  the  flaming  zeal  fiction  produced  by  writers  who  bdieved  that 
of  the  defenders  of  the  faith.  The  things  that  mind  and  matter  were  only  different  names  for 
men  grow  hot  and  intense  about  are  such  ques-  the  same  thing,  and  who  wrote  for  a  pubUc  hold- 
tions  as  whether  open  communionists  shall  be  ing  the  same  belief  7  It  is  evident  that  the  prey- 
tolerated  in  the  Baptist  denomination;  and  wheth-  alenoe  of  such  doctrines  would  modify  in  many 
er  the  damnatory  clauses  shall  be  left  out  of  the  important  ways  not  only  the  morals,  the  politics, 
Athanasian  creed ;  and  whether  the  belief  in  the  and  tlie  religion  of  tiie  people,  but  that  their 
continuance   of  free  will  after  death  can  be  Influenoe  would  also  be  felt  in  our  literature. 
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Certala  saatimeiitB  HomX  now  play  an  important  be  estimated;  for  the  snppoeition  we  are  contider- 

pait  in  the  popular  poems  and  storiee  would  cease  ing  is  that  this  philosophy  is  prevalent,  and  that 

to  appear  in  them;  certain  motiyes  to  which  the  its  fruits  in  the  lires  of ^ the  people  have  already 

playwright  and   the  moralist  now  confidently  been  harvested.    But  it  would  seem  that  one  of 

appeal  would  be  no  longer  operative;  the  whole  the  chief  sources  of  our  pleasure  in  the  lighter 

aspect  of  the  field  of  letters  would  be  changed;  literature  would  be  dried  up.    We  are  ^eatly 

the   atmosphere  pervading  our  books  and  our  interested,  not  only  in  the  delineation  of  facts, 

newspapers  woold  be  no  more  like  that  which  we  but  in  the  triumph  of  principles.    We  recognize 

are  now  breathing  than  the  air  of  December  is  certain  natural  laws  unfolding  themselves  under 

Uke  the  air  of  June.  the  hand  of  the  ethical  novelist;  and  we  see  also 

Materialism  identifies  mental  facts  with  mate-  the  individual  shaping  the  issues  of  these  natural 
rial  facts.  It  denies  the  existence  of  all  forces  laws;  mastering  the  troops  of  adverse  circum- 
that  are  not  physical,~that  cannot  be  estimated  stances;  working  out  his  own  salvation;  and  this 
in  pound  feet.  The  separate  existence  of  the  representation  gives  us  no  small  show  of  the 
soul  is  therefore  discredited  ;  immortality  is  pleasure  that  we  find  in  the  productions  of  liter- 
denied,  and  the  moral  law  becomes  only  the  ary  art.  All  this  we  must  forego  when  material- 
■nhlimation  of  phjrsical  experiences.  Now  when  ism  becomes  the  fashion.  For  if  what  Carl  Vogt 
we  come  to  strike  out  of  the  popular  literature  says  be  true — if  "  free  will  does  not  exist,  neither 
the  elements  that  have  been  contributed  by  the  does  any  amenability  or  responsibility  such  as 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  moral  law  outside  of  morals,  and  penal  justice  and  Heaven  {sic)  knows 
mnd  above  the  physical  nature,  and  by  the  expeo-  what  else,  would  impose  upon  us; "  if  "  at  no 
tatkm  of  a  future  existence,  we  shall  find  that  a  moment  we  are  our  own  masters  any  more  than 
Teiy  important  part  of  it  has  disappeared.  It  is  we  can  decree  as  to  the  secretions  of  our  kid- 
sot  easy  to  imagine  such  a  change.  Tet  one  or  neys;"  if  ''the  organism  cannot  govern  itself 
two  features  of  the  resulting  movement  might  be  but  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  its  material  com- 
ptedioted  with  tolerable  certainty.  bination,"  then  all  these  people  who  stand  up  so 

Through  the  literature  of  all  Christian  lands  stoutly  for  what  they  imagine  to  be  right  are 

the  ethical  sentiment  has  been  largely  interfused,  fools ;  and  the  pleasure  that  we  find  in  their  herolo 

Notably  is  this  true  of  English  literature.    Eng-  devotion  is  like  the  pleasure  of  the  child  who 

lish  philosophy  has  had  for  many  years  a  mate-  attributes  life  and  thought  and  moral  feeling  to 

rialistic  tendency ;  but  the  popular  writers  of  the  doll  or  the  hobby  horse. 

England  have  not  heed*  greatly  affected  by  this  Another  effect  produced  by  materialism  upon 

influence.    A  belief  in  the  right,  and  a  strong  our  literature  would  be  the  elimination  from  it  of 

expectaticm  of  the  triumph  of  the  right  have  the  element  of  hope  that  has  so  largely  entered 

been  among  the  deepest  conviotions  of  most  of  into  it.    The  denial  of  immortality  leads  to  de- 

the  great  poets  and  novelists  of  England  and  spalr.    Hope  lights  all  her  torches  at  that  fire; 

America.    A  large  part  of  the  action  in  all  dra-  let  it  be  quenched  and  darkness  covers  the  land, 

matlc  writing,  as  well  as  in  the  novel  and  in  the  The  outcome  of  materialism  is  pessimism.   Scho- 

narrative  poem,  has  been  occupied  with  the  strug-  penhauer  and  Von  Hartmann  are  the  true  repre- 

gle  of  this  transcendent  principle  for  the  mastery,  sentatives  of  this  philosophy;  they  have  learned 

Our  writers  have  not  been  content  with  describing  its  doctrines  well,  and  have  drawn  from  them  the 

the  things  that  are ;  they  have  given  to  the  moral  only  possible  inference.    A  belief  that  there  is  no 

sense  the  wings  of  the  imagination  and  have  tried  future  existence  will  result  sooner  or  later  in  a 

to  show  us  the  things  that  ought  to  be.  belief  that  this  is  the  worst  possible  universe. 

M.  Taine  complains  of  the  strength  and  preva-  The  posthumous  influence  that  Mr.  Harrison 

lence  in  English  literature  of  this  moral  sent^-  promises  us  is  no  sufficient  compensation  for  the 

ment.    He  declares  that  a  novelist  has  no  right  loss  of  that  existence  of  which  Dr.  Buechner 

to  be  a  preacher;  that  it  is  his  business  to  describe  would  rob  us.     Unconsciously  the  disciples  of 

and  not  to  moralize;  that  he  must  not  be  a  parti-  this  philosophy  themselves  bear  witness  against 

zan  even  of  the  right.    This  indicates  precisely  it.    For  explain  it  as  we  will  the  shadow  of 

the  result  that  materialism  would  produce  in  our  this  despair  does  lie  upon  the  pages  of  those 

literature.    The  ethical  element  must  disappear,  writers  of  our  own  time  whose  faith  in  a  future 

Bforal  obligation  would  not  be  reoognized  and  life  begins  to  wane.    Even  those  agnostics,  like 

could  not  therefore  be  represented.  Utility  would  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Huxley,  who  decline  to 

be  the  only  law;  pleasure  the  supreme  good.   The  dogmatize  on  the  subject,  and  who  only  say  that 

qiectade  of  an  unworldly  and  heroic  self-sacri-  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the  future  life, 

flee,  through  loyalty  to  the  higher  principles  of  speak  to  us,  most  often,  in  a  tone  that  is  far  from 

ikity,  would  theorefore  disa^war  from  our  litera-  hopeful.    George  Eliot  is  one  of  these;  and  over 

tore.  all  her  books  this  somber  shadow  lies.    Mentally 

The  harm  that  would  be  done  by  a  literature  they  are  invigorating;  and  they  would  be  moi>- 

tbus  deroid  of  moral  sentiments  need  not  here  ally  bracing  were  it  not  for  their  prevailing  tone 
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of  hopeleesnees.    Many  of  her  charaoten  exhibit  that  happened  a  tfaoosand  years  ago  will  happen 

the  highest  moral  quaUties;  but  they  seem  to  be  »«»»?  a  thousand  years  to  come,  providini?  the 

-  ...         1    4.  7  *.     «  J  *u            44         **  condition  of  existence  is  the  same.    Indeed,  a 

flghtmg  against  fate,  and  the  question  often  universe  not  governed  by  law  would  be  a  lil. 

arises  whether  the  victory  is  worth  winning.  verse  without  the  evidence  of   an  intellectoal 

If  such  effects  as  these  are  seen  in  the  writings  director." 

of  one  who  regards  immortality  as  a  dootrine  There  are  two  points  in  this  paragraph  which, 

that  may  be  true  but  that  cannot  be  verified,  how  we  predict,  will  become  more  and  more  clear  as 

much  thicker  must  be  the  darkness  that  broods  the  investigations  of  science  proceed.    The  first 

over  the  products  of  a  dogmatic  materialism,  is  that  the  theistic  hypothesis  is  "the  simplest," 

The  literature  of  materialism  is  sure  to  be  the  and  therefore  the  most  philosophical  hypothesis 

literature  of  despair.    Men  may  argue  against  of  the  universe.    The  second  is  that  law  will  be 

thif^  conclusion,  and  undertake  to  prove  that  it  found  to  reign  in  many  departments  of  life  in. 

does  not  logically  follow;  but  all  the  signs  show  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  recognized.    The 

that  this  is  the  inevitable  result.    On  utilitarian  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  man  in  the  existence 

principles  the  existence  of  such  a  literature  could  of  a  personal  God  and  in  the  imlf ormity  of  his 

not  be  justified.    The  work  whose  natural  result  methods  of  work,  will  be  the  final  result  of  sci- 

is  the  production  of  pain  rather  than  pleasure  ence. 

must  be  disallowed.    We  may  therefore  infer  thb  doctore  in  convention  at  Washington  have 

that  the  triumph  of  materialism  would  be  the  i,^  ^^^  ^^  materialists  some  nut«  to  crack, 

suppression  of  literature.    The  statistician  would  ^he  theory  that  the  brain  is  the  mind  has  been 

flourish  under  such  a  regime,  and  the  geologist  subjected  to  a  severe  strain  by  the  facts  reported, 

and  Uie  physiologist  would  continue  to  exist;  but  j^  ^as  long  been  known  that  people  might  k>ee 

the  novelist  as  well  as  the  moralist-the  poet  j^j,  ^,  ^^eir  brains  without  losing  any  of  their 

not  less  surely  than  the  preacher,  would  find  his  wits,  but  it  has  been  the  theory  that  while  one 

occupation  gone.     The  sentiments  upon  which  hemisphere  was  intact  it  would  do  the  work  of 

literature  thrives  would  be   exterminated  by  ^^^     j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  perfectly  sane 

"'***®'^*"*™'         and  very  intelligent  person,  who  was  proved  by 

a  post-mortem  examination  to  have   "suffered 

Thb  microscope  is  a  useful  instrument,  but  it  from  a  disease  which  wasted  away  one  side  of 
does  not  greatly  aid  us  in  our  study  of  geogra-  her  cerebrum  and  the  other  side  of  her  cerebeU 
phy.  For  that  study  we  need  a  larger  view  than  juni  till  neither  was  one-fourtli  of  the  natural 
it  can  give  us.  For  all  the  great  matters  of  phi-  gize,"  The  theory  now  seems  to  be  that  the  men- 
loeophy  and  religion  the  large  view  is  also  indis-  tal  faculties  reside  in  the  focus  of  nerves  at  the 
pensable.  We  are  living  under  the  reign  of  the  ^ase  of  the  brahi.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  says, 
microscope,  and  that  is  one  reason  of  the  preva-  however,  that^ "  the  brain,  like  the  hand,  does  the 
lenceof  skepticism.  Specialization  and  not  com-  ^^^1^  ^f  ^^  mind,  as  it  is  ordered;  but  is  the 
prehension  is  the  characteristic  of  scholarship,  instrument,  not  the  motor."  And  that  is  some- 
After  this  era  of  analysis  has  made  way  for  a  ^^j^ig  very  different  from  materialism, 
completer  synthesis  many  things  will  seem  to  be 

true  that  are  now  left  in  doubt.  In  the  mean-  Whbm  a  Christian  minister,  following  his  con- 
time  we  are  reassured,  now  and  then,  by  the  victions  or  his  preferences,  goes  from  one  corn- 
word  of  some  thinker  who  is  something  more  munion  to  another,  it  would  seem  that  he  ought 
than  a  specialist,  and  who  does  take  a  compre-  to  carry  with  him  the  blessings  of  those  amoni^ 
hensive  view  of  the  whole  field  of  thought.  Such  whom  he  has  been  laboring  instead  of  their  sneers 
a  word  is  that  letter  of  Professor  Henry's  printed  or  their  curses.  If  he  has  been  a  faithful  and 
since  his  death,  and  containing  this  remarkably  useful  minister;  if  his  change  of  relation  is  the 
passage:  result  of  a  change  of  belief;  and  if  the  people  to 

**  How  many  questions  press  themselves  upon  whom  he  is  going  are  not  heathen  nor  enemies  of 

us  in  these  contemplations.    Whence  come  we  ?  Christ,  but  true  and  worthy  disciples,  then  there 

Whither  are  we  going?    What  is  our  final  desti-    ,  v    x.     *.    u      *  if         i  — u 

ny  ?    The  object  of  our  creation  ?    What  mys-  ^  »<>  ^^wo"  why  he  should  not  be  assured  when 

teries  of  unf atnomable  depth  environ  us  on  every  he  goes  that  he  has  the  sympatl\y  and  respect  of 

side  1    But  after  all  our  speculations  and  an  at^  his  old  friends.    If  there  are  barbarous  and  and- 

S^fS^^^-ncJSSoS'^SXeJ'plSS^^i  <l-teO  ^°™«^es  of  deposition  that  most  b, 

oonneets  the  pnenomena  is  that  of  the  existence  used,  it  will  be  made  plain  that  their  harsh  words 

of  one  spiritual  being,  infinite   in  wisdom,  in  do  not  represent  the  feelings  of  those  who  send 

TOwer,  and  all  div^e  perfwjaoM:  wW^^  him  forth.    If  a  body  of  Christians  ever  should 

always  and  everywhere;    which  has  created  us  ~^    ^     ^      ^  j,         .      ,       ,,.._.  ^ 

with  Intellectnal  faculties  sufficient  in  some  de-  »ri»«  that  treated  seceders  in  a  Christian  way,— 

nto  comprehend  his  operations  as  they  are  indulging  in  no  slurs  nor  disparagements,  but 

.loped  in  nature  by  what  is  c^ed  "  science."  gpeaking  always  of  good  men  departing  from  its 

This  beinsr  Is  unchangeable,  and  therefore  His  t~~-o         j        o                   r 

operations  are  always  hi  aicordanoe  with  the  "^^s  as  generously  as  of  good  men  entering 

—m  laws,  the  oonditjona  being  the  same.  Events  them,— thai  body  of  ChriatiaDs,  it  may  be  safely 
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predicted,  would  not  be  greatly  troubled  with  famine  relief,''  he  says;  "for  relief  has  been 

secessions.  given  to  all  who  required  it,  without  distinction 

Thk  Uttle  sister  of  the  EpisoopaUans-^the  Re-  <>'  ca«t®  «>'  ctwA\  but  the  extraordinary  kind- 
formed  Episcopal  Church— is  growing  finely  and  "®**  shown  to  the  famine-stricken  by  our  Chris- 
behaving  very  well.  Eighty  organized  churches,  ''^  Government,  and  by  English  Christians,  has 
fifty  missionary  stations,  one  hundred  ministers,  produced  very  generally  in  the  mhids  of  the  peo- 
and  nine  thousand  communicants  is  a  fair  report  P^®  ^^^  impression  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
tor  a  foui>yearM>ld  sect.  The  Churchman  notes  reUgion  which  bears  any  traces  of  being  divine," 
the  daim  of  the  Reformed  Episcopalians  that  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  3"8*  ^**  ^^J  ^^  *^  country, 
they  have  eliminated  from  Uieir  system  '*  baptis-  brethreni  Put  your  religion  in  pracUce  and  you 
mal  regeneration,  sacramental  grace,  sacerdotal  ^"^  ^^e  no  difficulty  in  getting  Hindoos  or 
function  and  apostolic  succession,"  and  com-  Americans  either  to  believe  in  it.  Try  it  and 
ments:    "So.    One  is  disposed  to  ask  what  is  ^®^ 

left  to  them."  Several  good  things,  we  should  What  is  said  on  another  page  about  the  mag- 
hope.  The  Lord,  and  his  Word,  and  his  Spirit,  nifsring  of  trifles  and  the  minimiziDg  of  the 
and  his  work,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  things  that  are  greatest,  finds  a  ringing  confirm- 
apostles,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  and  the  ation  in  a  recent  speech  by  the  English  Bishop  of 
holy  church  throughout  all  the  world,  and  heaven  Manchester: 

by  and  by.    Quite  a  number  of  things,  indeed,  "  Who  can  have  a  cheerful  view  of  things  when 

are  left,  after  the  above  dogmatic  inventory  is  S«0P^«  are  splitting  hairs,  as  thevdid  in  the  olden 

V-  -X  J     *w«                  ^              *      *  4.    *u  days,  about  the  length  of  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong, 

exhausted,— things  as  precious,  we  trust,  to  the  ^J  ^bout  the  lengUi  of  the  surplice.    I  am  going 

Cftttre^mon  and  its  persuasion,  as  to  the  Reformed  to  have  a  deputation  this  morning,  I  believe,  to 

Episcopalians  and  the  rest  of  us.  complain  that  tiie  choristers'  surplices  don't  come 

down  to  their  knees.     Reallv,  these  puerilities 

Thb  funeral  services  of  a  member  of  his  con-  take  the  heart  out  of  me,  seeing  what  I  believe 
gregaUon  who  was  washed  overboard  from  the  ^^  Gospel  of  Christ  has  to  do  in  the  world.  If 
5?.*i.-i  XA  *ui>^  they— the  clergy— could  only  put  down  war;  if 
deck  of  a  ship  in  mid  ocean,  gave  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  tl^e  g^^^  ^j  pg^ce  and  good- 
Jerome,  of  Patchog^e,  L.  I.,  a  good  opportunity  will  among  men;  if  they  could  make  us  realize 
to  say  some  sensible  words  about  funerals.  The  *^®  great  bonds  of  human  brotherhood  that  make 
^^^.^^^  r.4  ♦».«  #o««  r.*  ♦!»*.  A^^A  ♦«  ♦»»«  «,-«  r.4  ^8  SOUS  of  ouc  groat  Father  and  heirs  of  one  great 
exposure  of  the  face  of  the  dead  to  the  gaze  of  hope,-that'8  Sie  Christianity  that  interests  me." 
the  public,  was  justly  characterized  by  him  as  a 

heartless  and  senseless  custom.    Just  because  we  Hebb  is  an  aspect  of  the  woman-suffrage  ques- 

wish  to  remember  our  friends,  we  ought  not  to  ^^^  ^^^  ™ay  ^^^  h*"^©  occurred  to  all  of  its 

wish  to  look  upon  their  corpses.    And,  in  order  opponents.      In  the    Episcopal   Convention   of 

to  emphasize  this  protest,  the  preacher  announced  South  Carolina,  the  Rev.  Milnor  Jones  advo- 

that  he  would  never  again  be  a  party  to  this  cus-  ^^^  ^^  voting  of  women  in  the  parishes,  on 

lojxxi  this  ground:    *'  I  do  not  conceive  that  any  man 

"  It  is  sustahied,  I  can  but  believe,  aeainst  the  who  has  proper  control  over  his  family  need  have 

truest  feelings  of  friendyi,  by  undertakers  who  any  fear  that  his  wife  and  daughters  will  vote 

Mtnrally  enough  may  favor  this  display  of  the  ^^^^  ^^^^    j  ^m  a  married  man,  and  I  have 

inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  casket.    But  *  ^.      „  .  ^    ^  ,    v*  i.  -.  *u  *  *«^      t         --*ii 

at  any  public  funeral  which  I  may  be  requested  "^o*  t*^©  slightest  doubt  but  that  Mrs.  Jones  wiU 

to  attend,  I  sliall  assume  that  the  minister  and  vote  exactly  as  I  do."    This  remark  gives  rise  to 

not  the  undertaker  has  control  of  the  services.  ^  horrible  suspicion  that  the  men  who  oppose 

And  if  the  nearest  kindred  whose  wishes  must  j»         ^          x.             xv      u             *. 

Sways  govern   both  undertaker  and  minister  ^°»»"  ^"^^^^  <*«  «o  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^»^«   °«* 

shall  in  any  case  desire  and  themselves  order  gained  "  proper  control "  over  their  wives, 

that  the  invitation  be  given  for  the  congregation  tj..«„«„  n^r^r,,*-  .»«»»«.<.f^»  ♦«  ♦k^  t>/v«^  la 

to  pass  up  one  aisle  aSd  down  the  other  to  view  Father  Cubci  s  submission  to  the  Pope  is 

the  remauis,  let  them  please  ask  some  one  else  to  entire  and  hearty.    He  "  adheres  fully  and  with- 

make  the  announcement,  and  I  will  withdraw."  out  any  reservation  of  thought  or  feeling,"  to  all 

Against  public  funerals,  in  all  their  aspects,  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  said  about  the 

this  preacher  also  bears  witness— not  only  be-  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See,  and  withdraws 

cause  of  their  violation  of  the  most  sacred  pri-  from  his  writings  all  that  Pope  Leo  deems  worthy 

vades  of  the  bereaved,  but  also  because  of  their  of  censure.    The  trutii  that  he  has  told  remains 

great  expense,  and  the  pernicious  effect  upon  the  true,  however,  even  if  he  has  renounced  it. 

pubUc  of  their  costiy  parades.    The  utterance  is  j^  ^^  ^         ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^         ^^  ,^, 

wise  and  salutary  and  will  help  toward  the  form-  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  Congress- 

adon  of  a  better  sentiment.  j^^^   investigation.      Mr.  Potter   protests   too 

Ik  two  districts  in  India  lately  alfiicted  by  fam-  much,  and  his  explanations  do  not  explain.    If 

ine  Bishop  Caldwell  of  the  English  Church  reports  the  committee  was  appointed  merely  to  discover 

that  more  than  sixteen  thousand  natives  have  whether  frauds  were  committed  in  the  counting  of 

embraced   Christianity  during    the  last  year,  the  votes,  then  its  work  is  superfluous.    Every- 

'*  Thase  people  have  not  been  bought  over  by  body  knows  that  frauds  were  committed  by  the 
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Southern  Republicans.  A  committee  mig^t  as  already  pointed  out,  of  the  nature  of  a  treaty.  It 
well  be  appointed  to  find  out  whether  water  Is  wa^  a  method,  solemnly  agreed  upon,  of  settling  a 
wet  or  ice  is  cold.  Everybody  knows,  too,  that  dispute  that  had  assumed  a  very  dangerous  char- 
frauds  were  committed,  and  something  worse  acter.  And  anything  that  has  the  semblance 
than  frauds,  by  the  Southern  Democrats.  What  of  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  that 
a  good  many  honest  people  are  in  doubt  about  is  Commission  ought  to  be  repudiated,  instantly, 
which  party  did  the  most  to  vitiate  the  election,  by  every  man  of  honor.  There  are  a  great  many 
A  fair  attempt  to  find  that  out  would  have  some  voters  in  this  country  who  do  not  care  a  button 
show  of  reason;  but  tliat  attempt  the  majority  in  for  the  Republican  party  nor  for  thd  Democratic 
the  House  of  Representatives  have  refused  to  party,  but  who  do  believe  in  good  faith  and  fair 
make.  The  fact  of  this  refusal  casts  suspicion  play;  and  the  Democrats  in  Congress  ought  to 
upon  all  their  operations.  Furthermore,  the  device  understand  that  they  are  not  operating,  just  now, 
of  the  Electoral  Commission  was,  as  we  have  in  a  way  to  secure  the  votes  of  these  citizens. 
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Thb  great  revival  of  interest  in  eschatology  aged  by  him  in  a  marvelous  way.  The  force  of 
which  has  invaded  the  daily  papers,  and  laid  a  mysticism  could  not  much  further  go. 
l^eavy  hand  upon  the  great  secular  magazines.  We  do  not  wish  to  deny— indeed,  this  volume 
appears  in  two  kindred  volumes  now  lying  on  our  contains  ample  proofs  of  the  fact — that  the  dog- 
table.  Both  these  books  advocate  the  doctrine  of  matic  expositor  who  sets  out  with  this  law  of  in- 
"  conditional  immortality.''  Onei  of  them  in  a  terpretation  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
less  complete  form  has  already  had  a  wide  oircu-  or  any  other  doctrine  for  that  matter,  will  land  in 
lation.  It  was  originally  a  pamphletof  120  pages,  equal  perplexities.  The  attempt  to  force  the  free, 
and  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Ives  for  his  Bible  class  popular.  Oriental  language  of  the  Bible  into  form- 
in  New  Haven;  but  the  favor  with  which  it  was  ftl  &nd  philosophical  statements  always  results  in 
received,  as  indicated  by  a  diculation  of  thirteen  difficulty.  The  straits  into  which  all  these  liog- 
thousand  copies,  and  the  demand  for  a  new  edl-  matic  exegetes  are  brought  are  often  pitiful.  So 
tion,  has  stimulated  the  author  to  rewrite  the  longas  the  literal  meaning  serves  them  they  hold 
entire  work.  The  argumeut,  as  the  title  indi-  on  to  that  and  tell  us  with  a  loud  voice  that  the 
cates,  is  almost  wholly  Scriptural.  Dr.  Ives  un-  Bible  always  means  just  what  it  says;  but  when 
dertakes  to  prove  that  the  Bible  not  only  does  they  fall  in  (as  they  surely  must  again  and  again) 
not  affirm  the  essential  inmiortality  of  the  soul,  with  a  text  whose  literal  meaning  does  not  fit  into 
but  that  it  positively  denies  this  doctrine.  And  their  scheme  they  roar  you  a  very  different  tune- 
it  must  be  admitted  that  under  the  laws  of  inter-  rationalizing  like  Paulus,  or  spiritualizing  like 
pretation  commonly  laid  down  by  Orthodox  ex-  Swedenborg.  They  will  cast  a  man  out  of  their 
pounders,  the  argument  can  be  made  to  appear  a  synagogues  for  applying  to  one  text  a  method  of 
strong  one.  The  number  of  texts  that  can  be  interpretation  which  they  themselves  freely  apply 
quoted  as  conveying  this  doctrine  in  their  literal  to  many  other  texts.  We  do  not  say  that  Dr. 
sense  is  very  large.  Dr.  Ives  presents  the  follow-  Ives  is  a  sinner  in  this  respect  above  all  those 
ing  as  the  proper  canon  of  interpretation:  *'  The  that  dwell  in  New  Haven,  or  Hartford,  or  Prince- 
literal  meaning  takes  the  precedence  in  all  cases;  ton,  or  Andover;  we  say  that  upon  his  law  of 
so  that  the  possibility  of  its  being  intended  must  interpretation  (which  is  the  law  laid  down  by 
be  exhausted  before  a  figurative  meaning  can  be  many  expositors)  he  can  probably  bring  quite  as 
considered."  Of  course  Dr.  Ives  finds  no  dlffl-  much  Scripture  to  the  side  of  his  theory  as  his 
culty  in  making  this  canon  serve  the  exigencies  of  antagonists  can  bring  to  the  support  of  theirs, 
his  argument.  When  the  literal  meaning  of  a  But  there  are  plenty  of  texts  that  cannot,  with- 
text  makes  against  liis  theory  he  very  summarily  out  the  most  violent  treatment,  be  made  to  agree 
"  exhausts  the  possibility  "of  its  being  literally  with  either  theory ;  and  it  ought  to  begin  to  appear 
intended.  A  strong  will  in  such  an  emergency  that  an  attempt  to  make  out  this  doctrine  or  any 
goes  a  long  way.  The  parable  of  Dives  and  other  doctrine  by  the  marshaling  of  texts  and 
Lazarus,  which  to  any  ordinary  reader  conveys  a  the  appeal  to  etymology  is  in  itself  absurd.  The 
meaning  wholly  opposite  to  his  doctrine,  is  man-  question  that  needs  settlement,  first  of  all,  in 

1  rm,^  »>iwi-  T\^  .-1     ^«  «u  T  ..^       w  ^f  vT  ^  these  days  of  theological  reconstruction,  is  the 

lTh6  Bible  Doctrine  of  th6  Lord:  or  Han's  Nature  ^,        -  ^,     ,  ^          x  ^        *«    ,  . 

and  DesUny  m  Revealed.    By  Charles  L.  Ives,  M.  D.  q»io»tion  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.    Not 

Philadelphia:  Glaxton,  Bemsta  &  HalMftngtr.  until  some  principles  of  interpretation  are  found 
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that  can  be  agreed  upon  and  adhered  to  will  unjust  that  a  creatnre  failing  to  falfill  the  law  of 

there  be  much  profit  in  ezegetical  disputes.  its  life  should  cease  to  live.    That  fact  is  oon- 

Dr.  Ives  is,  however,  quite  confident  not  only  stantly  before  our  eyes  in  nature.    And  therefore 

that  his  method  is  the  right  one  but  that  his  they  find  in  this  theory  a  certain  relief, 

result  is  the  final  one.    To  prove  his  confidence,  It  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce  upon  either  of  the 

he  makes  the  following  liberal  offer:    "  If  a  reply  theories  of  this  trilemma.    To  all  of  them  there 

shall  be  written  witliin  two  years  from  January  are  strong  objections.    The  etliical  difficulties  in 

1»  1878,  which  by  a  majority  of  three  arbitrators  the  way  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  suffering  we 

shall  be  adjudged  to  have  refuted  the  argument  have  already  referred  to.    The  doctrine  of  uni- 

from  the  Bible  of  this  work,  the  writer  of  this  versal  restoration,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 

hereby  pledges  himself,  at  his  own  expense,  to  be  largely  a  dogmatic  assertion— against  which 

publish  and  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  their  (?)  many  facts  of  human  experience  strongly  miU- 

author,  five  thousand  copies  of  such  reply."  tate.    And  as  for  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of 

The  other  book^  to  which  we  have  referred  is  the  fittest,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  moral 
largely  exegetical  also;  but  it  enforces  the  doe-  sense  or  in  human  experience  that  dirpctly  con- 
trine  by  arguments  drawn  from  nature  and  from  tradicts  it,  the  •  step  that  it  takes  toward  the 
reason  as  well  as  from  Scripture.  The  ethical  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  in  relinquislilng  the 
reasons  for  disbelieving  in  endless  misery  and  in  essential  immortality  of  man,  is  one  that  many 
universal  salvation  are  strongly  put;  and  the  good  men  are  quite  unwilling  to  take, 
argu^nent  for  a  conditional  immortality  is  pre-  This  whole  question  of  the  future  condition  of 
sented  with  clearness  and  good  temper.  "  That  men  is  one  that  must  be  thorouglily  reconsidered, 
the  good  only  will  live  forever;  that  immortality  And  in  order  that  the  truth  concerning  it  may  be 
is  not  the  natural  inheritance  of  all  men  from  reached  there  must  be  liberty  of  discussion.  The 
Adam  but  the  gift  of  God's  grace  through  Jesus  teachings  of  the  Scriptures  concerning  it  are  not 
Christ;  and  that  those  who  do  not  seek  it  or  re-  clear  enough  to  warrant  us  in  denouhcing  those 
ceive  it  from  him  cannot  have  eternal  life" —  who  fail  to  accept  any  given  theory;  the  condu-^ 
this  is  the  doctrine  here  set  forth.  It  was  for-  eions  of  philosophy  are  yet  quite  doubtful.  What- 
merly  held  almost  wholly  by  the  Ad ventists;  but  ever  any  honest  and  reverent  thinker  can  say 
many  men  in  all  the  Orthodox  churches  have  now  upon  the  subject  ought  therefore  to  be  welcomed 
accepted  it;  and  it  has  supplanted,  in  many  per-  by  all  good  men.  Honest  and  reverent  thinkers 
sonal  creeds,  the  doctrine  of  endless  suffering.  these  authors  certainly  are;  and  their  books  are 

"  The  survival  of  the  fittest,"  is  the  adopted  worth\he  con8iderati<m  of  all  those  who  wish  to 

phrase  by  which  Mr.  Pettingell  describes  his  doc-  know  the  truth. 

trine     DonbtloM  tte  recent  epeculaUons  of  the  ,,  ^  ^^j^^^  y.^^  tlie  Dutch  Rationalists  hare 

.denttets  l>»ve  made  way  for  the  doctrine  of  con-  ^^^  HoUand,  and  are  now  making  that  country 

dltional  immortality.     Some  points  of  analogy  a^v_  »^-„^  ^.  ««^«„*<«««  *^-  *i,                 *    *  ^u 

^  ^_       AVI   ^u             J  *i.  A    #\#     -TV  t      *'  the  base  of  operations  for  the  conquest  of  the 

between  this  theory  and  that  of  Mr.  Darwin  are  _^-.i  j     Tu^t,  i„„*  „,-.^^j*4^  i  *        j     ^v 

jx     ^x     -wn.  xu     i*_f.i           X  world.    Their  last  expedition^  is  under  the  com- 

supposed  to  exist,    whether  it  will  serve  to  com-  -„„„j  ^s  tv^**^—  ^^J*  ^^a  tt      i              j  *..    ^ 

jx*.    rnu-j  X.      «  ixu  X   XV    ^        VI          _tj  mand  of  Doctors  Oort  and  Hooykaas;  and  it  at- 

mend  the  Christian  felth  to  the  faroraWe  consld-  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^      ^^^  ^,  ^^^  ^ 

eradon  of  men  of  wlence  Is  a  qw»tlon.  ^^ij,  „,  evangeUcal  faith-the  Inspiration  of  the 

Thi9theory8prinp,nodonbt,fromareluctance  ^i^e.    The  opinion  of  a  single  "  very  grave  doc- 

to  accept  the  docttine  of  endless  suffering.    De-  ^j.,  ^,  ^^  Jesuitical  casuistry  gives  to  any 

Tont  men  who  read  the  abeolnte  statements  of  the  ^^^^  ^  j          „,  ..  p^bablUty ; "  the  oplnloM 

SCTlpturesconcernlng  the  futurecondltlon  of  those  ^j  t^„  ^^^  ^           „  I^t^^  O^^  ^^  ^^ 

who  «em  their  sins  feel  that  th^  are  debarred  j^,,  Hooykaas  must,  on  this  principle,  give  to 

from  hoping  for  the  final  restoration  of  afl  m^n;  ^^  i^cttbi^  concerning  the  Bible  two  degrees 

uid  yet  the  beUef  that  God  etemaUy  preserves  „f  p^i^blUty.    But  there  Is  so  much  of  conjec- 

Uie  e^tence  »'  "UUons  of  his  creatures  In  order  »„„  ^^  assumpUon  in  their  arguments  that  they 

that  he  may  Inflict  suffering  npon  them  is  one  ^  £^  to  carry  conviction  to  some  minds, 

that  they  cannot  entertain.    The  doctrine  that  t,  „_  _.»  »„  ^.\a  ■,„«..„„.  ♦!,«»  *i.              . 

.V    J    Jv  .V      .      J  1    XL     a  ^  ^         I    xt.  "  •'*''  ""*  "*  ■""•  bowever,  that  these  are  ir- 

the  death  Uueatened  to  the  Scriptures  Is  the  „,,^t  thinkers.    They  treat  the  historical  por- 

«ttinctlon  of  being  is  the  refuge  to  which  they  ji^^  „f  ^  gible  with  great  freedom,  but  tihey 

fly  from  a  theory  which  seems  to  them  moraUy  .^  »  ^jh  equal  devoutnees  the  spiritual  truth 

mitenable.    There  Is.  they  think,  no  moral  objec  jt  contains.    Even  its  historical  portions  are  not 

tion  to  this  theory.     It  Is  not  incredible  nor    

iTlMTlMOlogieal  Trilemma:  The  Tbraafold  Que*-  *  "^^  'B.UA*  for  Leamen.  By  Dr.  H.  Oort,  Profee- 
tioD  of  EndlMS  Hlseiy,  CoiTenal  SalvatlOD  or  Con-  ■<"  °'  Oriental  Ixngoage*,  etc.,  at  Amsterdam,  and 
dltional  Immortality  (1.  «.,  The  SnrTlval  of  the  Fit-  ^-  ^  Hooyk««».  Pastor  at  Rotterdam,  with  the  aasM- 
t«st),  Conddered  In  the  Light  of  Baaaon,  Nature  and  »»*•  °'  ^''  ^-  K"*"*".  Profe»«>r  of  Theology  at  Lai- 
Revelation.  By  Rev.  J.  A.  PetUngeU,  M.  A.  Kew  den.  Two  volumee.  Authorised  Tran»Ullon.  Boston: 
York:  Sherwood  &  Co.  Roberts  Bntheis.   Springfield:  Whitney  ft  Adams. 
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to  be  despised.    They  oontaiii  **  almost  our  only  produce  a  perpetual  motioii,  so  there  are  always 

aathorities  for  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  ori-  pietists  who  will  be  content  with  nothing  short  of 

gin  of  Christianity."    Some  portions  of  the  Bible,  an  absolute  holiness.    The  determination  to  at- 

too,  "  have  seldom  been  equaled  as  works  of  art  tain  this  developes  a  few  noble  characters,  and 

and  may  therefore  serve  to  ennoble  oar  taste  and  produces  not  a  few  bitter  and  narrow-sooled 

elevate  our  sense  of  beauty.    But  above  all  the  Pharisees.    Everything  depends  on  the  grain  of 

Bible  is  the  book  of  religion.    Observe,  we  do  not  the  nature  to  which  this  forcing  process  is  applied, 

say,  the  book  of  our  religion,  but  of  religion,  Tauler  was  one  who  was  not  spoiled  by  it;  and 

Not  that  we  would  treat  the  other  Sacred  Books  there  is  much  in  these  meditations  of  his  that  wSU 

as  of  no  value.    Far  from  it.    Hindoos  and  Per-  prove  nutritious;  but  his  method  of  introspection 

sians,  Egyptians  and  Greeks  have  thought  of  God  and  his  passionate  concern  about  his  own  si^rit- 

and  the  invisible  as  earnestly  as  the  Israelites;  ual  condition  may  easily  enough  be  coined  by 

and  what  the  men  of  greatest  piety  and  genius  modem  Christians  to  their  great  detriment, 
among  these   people   have   believed,  what  the 

founders  of  reUgion  or  the  phUosophers  among  '^^  »®«>>^  generation  of  the  Abbotts  ^>pear 

them  have  disclosed,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pre-  ^  ^"^^  inherited  the  industry  as  well  as  the  tal- 

served  to  us  in  writing,  not  only  in  their  sacred  ^^  ^^  ^®^  fathers.    Indefatigable  book-makers 

books   but   elsewhere   too,  fnmiahM  no  small  *"  ^^^  *^»  "^  °**"y  ^  ^^  yiooka  that  they 

amount  that  might  safely  be  phiced  by  the  side  of  ^^  making  are  Ukely  to  have  something  more 

many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  at  least.  ^^^^  ^  ephemeral  usefulness.    Mr.  Lyman  Ab- 

Nor  can  we  assert  that  every  part  of  the  Bible  ^^»  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  extremely  good  work, 

gives  us  a  pure  reflection  of  God's  being  and  "^^^  ^^^y  ^  journalism,  and  in  the  lighter  forms 

God's  will.    Time  after  time  we  shaU  be  com-  <^'  literature,  but  also  in  lines  of  work  that  re- 

peUed  to  aUow  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  ^^^  research  and  accurate  scholarship.     His 

men-<5on8tantly  going  astray  as  such,  in  their  "  Life  of  Christ "  is  one  of  the  best  yet  written 

.  search  for  the  way  to  God.    But  we  call  the  Bible  ^  ^^  country;  his  Dictionary  of  Religious 

the  book  of  religion,  because  the  place  of  honor  Knowledge  is  a  most  serviceable  work;  and  the 

in  the  religion  of  mankind  and  of  each  man  be-  commentariesi  that  he  is  now  preparing  ought  to 

longs  to  Jesus,  and  because  it  is  upon  Jesus  that  **^®  **»®  Pl*<^  *^*^  ^^  1<^»«  *>®«^  ^^^^  ^^  ^« 

the  whole  Bible  turns.    In  this  lies  the  value,  not  ^^^^  ^'  Barnes. 

only  of  the  New  Testament,  a  great  part  <jf  which  Barnes  was,  indeed,  in  his  day  no  mean  inter- 
tums  upon  him  directly,  but  of  the  Old  Testa-  P^ter.  His  fair  schohirship  and  his  rare  com- 
ment as  well."  ''^^'^  sense  enabled  him  ordinarily  to  give  the 

To  the  great  majority  of  Christians,  a  volume  meaning  of  the  text.    But  the  bonds  of  a  tradi- 

like  this,  which  deUberately  sets  aside  as  mythi-  ^^^^  *°^  dogmatical  exegesis  were  strong  when 

oal  a  Urge  share  of  the  Bible,  could  only  give  ^®  ^^*®'  ^^  ^  ^*»  ^^^  ^"^^  *^^®  ^  ^^^^ 

perplexity  and  pahi.     But  those  scholars  who  **'«™-    ^«  ^^^  ^^  *»^  ^^'^^^  ^  *ell  what  the 

wish  to  know  the  results  of  the  latest  rationalistic  *®^  ^^^  ™®*^  rather  than  what  it  does  mean, 

criticism  upon  the  BibUcal  narratives  can  find  besides,  his  notes,  foUowing  the  fashion  that  be- 

them  here  in  smaU  compass  and  in  readable  form.  ^^^  ^  *^«  "^^  "«^^y  universal,  are  largely 

The  style  of  the  writers  is  luminous  and  the  JM)mUetlcal.    ITie  "improvement"  often  quite 

transition  is  admirably  done.  overshadows  the  expUnatlon.    Ready-made  ser- 

mons  are  not  so  popular  as  once  they  were:  the 

In  the  "  Wisdom  Series,"  a  place  is  now  given  majority  of  Bible  students  prefer  to  be  told  what 

to  the  German  mystic  John  Tauler.^     "  The  His-  the  text  means,  and  to  be  left  to  make  their  own 

tory  and  Life  of  Tauler,"  by  his  friend  Nicolas,  reflections  upon  it.    Moreover,  since  the  day  of 

showing  how  a  layman  instructed  him,  and  led  Barnes  much  fruitful  study  has  been  expended 

him  into  a  deeper  knowledge  of  spiritual  things,  upon  the  Scriptures;  a  freer  and  Juster  criticism 

is  given  almost  entire;  along  with  a  portion  of  h^g  obtained  among  Orthodox  expositors;  and 

Miss  Winkworth's  historical  sketch,  and  several  ^^  discoveries  In  Bible  lands  have  thrown  much 

extracts  from  Tauler's  sermons.    The  little  book  -^ya  upon  the  sacred  page, 

will  serve  as  a  convenient  memorial  of  the  saintly  a.  new  popular  commentary  has,  theref^e,  an 

man,  and  of  that  type  of  piety  which  he  so  well  open  field;  and  Bfr.  Abbott's  shapely  and  sensible 

Illustrated.    The  German  mystics  have  their  spir-  volumes  are  taking  possession  of  It.    The  Com- 

Itual  successors  In  these  days.     As  there  are  mentary  on  Matthew  was  published  In  1875;  the 

always  philosophers  who  are  trying  to  define  the    

Infinite,  and  mathematicians  who  wish  to  square  i  An  niustrated  Commentaiy  on  the  Gospel  aeoord- 
ihe  circle,  and  mechanics  who  are  determined  to  log  to  Matthew.  By  Bar.  Lyman  Abbott.  New  York: 
A.  8.  Barnes  ft  Oo. 

1  Selections  from  the  Life  and  Sermons  of  the  Bev.  An  mastrated  Commentary  on  the  Goepel  aooord- 

Dr.  John  Tauler.   Boston:  Roberts  Brothers.  Sprang-  ing  to  Mark  and  Lake.  By  Bev.  Lyman  Abbott  New 

flekl :  Whitney  ft  Adams.  York:  A  S.  Barnes  ft  Co. 
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Commnntary  <ni  the  Acts  wis  made  ready  for  the 
Qae  of  Sonday  Schools  during  the  last  year,  and 
the  Tolome  oontaining  Mark  and  Luke  has  jest 
heenisBiied. 

Mr.  Abbott  has  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good 
popnlar  expositor.    He  is  an  industrious  scholar; 
the  resnlte  of  the  latest  Biblical  study  are  care- 
fally  aosgfat  out  and  set  in  order  by  him;  and  he 
'" — "*  discrimination  in  his  use  of  these 
He  is  also  a  journalist;  he  knows 
•jb  deariy  and  tersely;  and  his  notes 
scholastic  in  form  nor  obscure  in  style. 
1  sense  is  strong  in  Mr.  Abbott;  and 
rj  purpose  of  the  Scriptures  is  there- 
's emphasized.    Dogmatism  and  senti- 
1  are  forced  to  make  way  for  the  truths 
r  directly  upon  conduct.     Mr.  Abbott 
,  one  other  happy  qualification  for  his 
id  that  is  candor.    He  is  by  no  means  a 
n  his  theology,  and  his  natural  reyerence 
im  close  to  the  beaten  ways  of  interpreta- 
it  when  a  fact  is  shown  him  he  does  not 
,  nor  seek  to  hide  it.    The  spirit  in  which 
his  cUdcussions  are  conducted  is  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  of  Christian  sincerity. 

The  illustrations  in  these  volumes  are  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  them.  Excellent  wood- 
engravings  representing  most  of  the  principal 
places  mentioned  in  the  text,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  Jewish  antiquities  and  customs,  are  gener- 
ously supplied ;  and  not  only  to  young  readers,  but 
to  those  no  longer  young,  these  pictures  are  often 
worth  more  than  whole  pages  of  description.  On 
the  whole  we  know  of  no  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament  which  is  so  serviceable  to  ordi- 
nary readers  as  this  of  Mr.  Abbott. 

"Thjb  most  conspicuous  soldier'*  that  Massa- 
chusetts sent  to  the  civil  war,  according  to  Gov- 
ernor Andrew,  was  General  William  Francis 
Bartlett.  And  yet  there  were  few  of  all  the  gal- 
lant company  who  sought  less  to  make  themselves 
ocms^cuouB.  The  modesty  of  the  man  was  as 
rare  as  his  courage  was  splendid.  And  in  this 
neat  volume^  by  his  comrade  in  arms  we  have  a 
record  of  his  life  that  does  not  shame  his  charac- 
ter. The  simplicity  and  reserve  of  General  Pal- 
frey's story  admirably  befit  his  hero.  Of  the 
story,  indeed,  General  Palfrey  tells  but  little  in 
his  own  words;  the  diary  and  letters  of  G^eral 
Bartlett  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  memoir. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  sudden  change  that 
passed  upon  the  spirit  of  this  young  Harvard  stu- 
dent during  the  fervid  days  of  the  spring  of  '61. 
He  was  a  southern  S3rmpathizer  of  pronounced 
opinions;  he  had  maintained  the  cause  of  the 
Sooth  in  college  themes  written  during  the  first 
months  of  that  year;  yet  when  the  attack  upon 
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1  Memoir  of  William  Francis  Bartlett.  By  Francis 
Winthrop  Palfrey.  Boeton:  Houghton,  Osgoud  ft 
Co.    Springfield:  Whitney  A 


Sumter  brought  the  nation  to  armr ' 
of  loyalty  quickly  determined  the 
choice.    There  was  little  room  left 
what  this  man's  calling  was.    Ki 
no  more  divinely  chosen  to  be  a  scT  • 
William  Francis  Bartlett.    He  wahrc^  ^ 

of  men.  It  may  be — ^for  his  fate  on  eveiyDStcxi; 
field  would  justify  such  a  judgment— that  ha 
was  somewhat  lacking  in  that  prudence  which  is 
the  better  part  of  valor;  but  there  was  never  any 
want  of  thought  for  the  safety  of  his  men  ;  if  he 
forgot  anything  it  was  his  own  personal  safety. 

The  record  that  is  made  in  his  diaries  and  his 
letters  to  his  mother  of  the  engagements  in  which 
he  .took  part  is  one  of  thrilling  interest.  The 
story  of  Ball's  Bluff  is  told  as  no  man  but  Bart> 
lett  could  have  told  it,  yet  there  is  not  a  boastful 
<  note  in  the  whole  narrative;  he  has  no  other  ooup 
sdousness  than  that  of  a  man  who  has  done  a 
simple  duty.  This  terrible  slaughter  was  the 
first  serious  engagement  in  which  he  took  part; 
and  the  coolness  and  judgment  of  the  man  were 
beyond  praise.  At  Yorktown  a  few  months  later 
a  bullet  from  a  sharp-shooter's  rifle  cost  him  his 
leg.  The  entry  in  his  journal  is  simply  this: 
*^  While  I  was  visiting  the  pickets,  watching  the 
enemy  with  my  glass,  a  sharp-shooter  hit  me  in 
the  knee  with  a  minle  ball,  shattering  the  bone 
down  to  my  ankle.  Dr.  Hayward  amputated  it 
four  inches  above  the  knee,  and  I  started  for  Bal- 
timore in  the  same  afternoon."  Once  during 
the  operation  he  looked  up  to  Colonel  Palfrey 
and  said,  "  It's  rough,  Frank,  isn't  it?"  and  this 
was  the  only  word  of  complaint  that  came  from 
his  lips.  His  conspicuous  bravery  afterwards  at 
the  assault  upon  Port  Hudson  and  in  the  mine  at 
Petersburg  are  part  of  the  history  of  his  country; 
and  his  diary  gives  us  something  of  the  dreari- 
ness of  priscm  life  that  followed  the  last  nasMd 
engagement. 

Though  every  inch  a  soldier,  the  life  of  General 
Bartlett  after  the  war  was  one  that  reflected 
great  honor  upon  him.  The  part  which  he  played 
in  the  politics  of  his  country  showed  that  his 
judgment  and  his  high-mindedness  were  fully 
equal  to  his  courage.  Though  flattered  with  the 
offer  of  the  nomination  to  the  governorship  by 
both  of  the  great  parties  in  the  same  year,  he 
declined  both  offers  for  reasons  highly  honorable 
to  himself.  This  entry  in  his  journal  tells  the 
story:  "  The  papers  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where nominate  me  for  high  office,  as  If  that 
were  the  only  reward  a  man  can  seek.  I  don't 
propose  to  decline  any  office  until  it  is  offered: 
but  just  as  sure  as  I  am  offered  the  governorship 
of  Massachusetts  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
prove  that  the  satisfaction  of  doing  one's  duty  so 
as  to  win  the  applause  and  approval  of  good 
men  is  a  reward  greater  than  any  office,  and  I  am 
already  repaid."  Toward  the  restoration  of 
friendly  relations  between  the  North  and  tha 
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to  be  despise!^  Bartlett  contributed  a  powerful  of  the  word.    Our  dialect  writers  must  be  care- 
authorities  f<^  speeches  at  the  Haryard  Com-  ful  lest  they  oyerdo  the  business.    For  the  most 
gin  of  Christi?'  1874,  and  at  the  Lexington  Centen-  part,  however,  this  writer  is  entirely  accurate; 
too,  "  have  8(?P^&^  ^^r  amity  and  concord  that  the  speech  of  the  farmers  and  villagers  is  repro- 
and  may  there^ct^  of  the  whole  nation.    ''  As  an  duced  with  great  fidelity.    A  brighter  fate  conld 
elevate  opr^''^  said  at  Lexington,  ''lam  as  proud  have  been  coveted  for  the  devoted  and  heroic 
jauwij  men  who  charged  so  bravely  with  Pickett's  Penserosa;  but  the  motto  of  the  book  is  a  felio- 
Division  on  our  lines  at  Gettysburg,  as  I  am  of  itous  justification   of  its   plot :    **  Some   have 
the  men  who  so  bravely  met  and  repulsed  them  beautiful,  well-rounded  lives;  others  only  supple- 
there.    Men  cannot  always  choose   the   right  mentary  lives,  woven  in  here  and  there  with 
cause;  but  when,  having  chosen  that  which  con-  other  people's  to  eke  them  out  where  they  are 
science  dictates,  they  are  ready  to  die  for  it,  If  wanting— never  quite  blended  with  any  one  life, 
they  justify  not  their  cause,  they  at  least  ennoble  or  taking  a  completed  form  of  their  own.    These 
themselves.    And  the  men  who  for  conscience'  do  not  look  quite  so  satisfactory — ^perhaps  because 
sake  fought  against  their  government  at  Gtettys-  we  do  not  see  enough  of  them:  they  are  curves 
burg  ought  easily  to  be  forgiven  by  the  sons  of  of  grander  circles  that  pass  out  of  our  ken." 
mon  who  for  ooMctonce'  sake  tought  against  their  civil  wrvice  reform  is  indebted  to  the  realistic 
govemment  at  Ellington  and  Bunker  HiU.'  ,»,^tiTe«  given  by  Mr.  Luigi  Monti  of  the  life  of 
The  glimpses  of  his  domesUe  and  "oclal  We  „  American  Consul  abroad.    The  romance  of 

^."^  f.".         ^^  "■'     T  *^*  i^.^'  theConstilate  iseffectuaUydispeUed  by  this  plain 

minded  soldier  was  also  a  tender  hosband  and  ^^  „^^  ^         considerable  port  is  no 

father,  a  generons  neighbor,  and  a  bumble  and  g^,^^„    ^^  j^^  ^^^  g^,^,^  „,  U,^  ,,„„^ 

hearty  Christtwi  b«Uever.    The  life  Is  one  that  ^^^  ^^  necessary  for  him.  unless  he  be  a  man 

cannot  be  read  by  any  American  without  a  quick-  ^  ^^           ^  ^^^  ^  -^^  ^^^              ^^^^ 

entog  pulse  and  a  swelling  heart.    The  race  of  ^       ^^  representatlTee  of  the  European  go- 

taiighUy  heroes  is  not  yet  extinct.    The  reconU  ^^^^  ^,^  allowanoes  enable  them  to  keep 

of  chivalry  can  show  no  braver  and  no  truer  man  _   „  ,    jj^     *  vii  u       *_     tt  «j        i-  jtm    ^ 

,,   '             ,.,       ^^,         ^       ^  up  splendid  establishments.    Hard  work,  difficult 

than  this  young  soldier  of  Massachusetts.  ^^ ,    _,   ,  ^         ..j^^^j^i. 

^  ^^  and  embarrassing  questions  of  duty,  and  much 

Akothbb  story  of  the  "  No  Name  "  series  is  social   humiliation  render   the  position  of  the 

"Gemini,"^  and  a  very  good  story  it  is — nn-  American  consul  abroad  one  to  be  coveted  only 

strained,  wholesome  and  thoroughly  human.  The  by  those  who' feel  that  they  need  discipline  more 

heroines  are  the  twin  daughters  of  a  Vermont  than  comfort  or  riches.    The  story  is  capitally 

country  minister;  and  their  lives,  with  the  homely  told,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  great  cloud  of 

life  of  the  village,  are  recorded  by  one  who  candidates  for  consular  appointments. 

knows  New  England  country  life,  and  is  able  to  „                  i       v    i.  ^u  .                              ^ 

^.           *        ^,   ^  ,   \.       J      .^  .  Hbbb,  now,  is  a  book  that  you  can  commend 

discern  the  romance  that  lurks  under  its  home-  ^             i.mi.Tr             ^^^i.           m 

«^     nn>                s^t^   ^.^              «  *o  yovir  boys— The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of 

spun  reality.    The  names  of  the  twins  were  Pen-  ^^        ,''--    _     ,  'f"        i    *  1.1      ^  j    ^ 

J    All            u  -A      J  V     XI.            ^ DaGama.«    Mr.  Towle  is  a  painstaking  student 

serosa  and  Allegra,  shortened  by  the  country  .          *  «..  »  1         ^^       ^TT    u      *  u     « 

^  11-   1  .   T>             J  T   11       rnu          I    1        xJ  and  an  entertaining  writer,  and  he  has  told  all 

folks  into  Penny  and  Lally.    The  comical  combi-  ^.    ^ ,   .             1.    ^  ^i.           ..  «  .^                n 

^s        * .« 1        xj      «      -J     *«          J          *i  that  is  known  about  the  great  Portuguese  sailor 

nation  of  '*  invention,  imagination  and  sensation-  .   ,,                .                x.    ^        .1?^  1        j 

,,      „   -           ^,         .  ,,r.  J  .      ^.         VI-  w>d  discoverer  in  a  way  that  youthful  readers 

alism "  frequently  exhibited  by  these  Yankee  .„      .         rnv    i.    i.  1    *u    ^    ^    *        -1     * 

nutlcs  inZ  muning  of  their  chUdren  U  well  hit  "^^  '"j^-   P^,^\^  ^  *"'  °f  »  "''*,^' 

off  by  tlie  writer.    The  New  England  provincial  youngfolksdevot«itothe"HeroesofHlsto^"- 

dlal.«t  is  written  also,  more  accurately  than  we  "^  »e<»nd  volunie  on  Piz^  being  already  in 

often  ilnd  it.    There  U  an  occasional  exaggeta-  PW«  "^d  o**"  ^  PWI»»aoi>. 

tion,  of  course.    "Arter"  for  after  is  almost  never  Of  the  books  that  are  printed  most  readers 

heard  in  New  England  in  these  dajrs  even  among  must  do  without  a  good  many;  and  there  are  few 

the  most  illiterate.    And  why  should  **  again"  that  can  be  better  spared  than  "  How  She  Came 

be  spelled  "  agen,"  in  this  dialect  ?    Our  country  into  Her  Kingdom."'  It  is  called  "A  Romance," — 

folk  commonly  pronounce  it  **  agin  "  when  they  but  that  is  a  weak  name  for  it.   It  is  extravagant, 

talk,  and  ''agane"  when  they  read;  but  if  the  improbable,  and  unwholesome. 

word  were  correctly  pronounced  there  would  be    

no  reason  for  spelling  it  wrong  in  these  represen-  ^  AdTenturw  of  a  Consul  Abroad.   By  Samuel  Sam- 

tations  of  their  dialect.    One  would  like  to  know  pl«ton.EKi.   Bostoo:  Lee  A  Shepard.   Springfield: 

in  the  same  connection  why  "any"  should  be  writ-  ^^^^^•y  *  Adams. 

ten"enny."    These  are  th«  very  letters  employed  'The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Vasoo  DaOama 

by  Webster  to  indicate  the  proper  pronunciation  ^^  ^^^  ^-  ^owle.   Illiwtrated.   Boston:  Lee  A 

J_ Sbepard.    Springfield:  Whitney  ft  Adams. 

lOemini.    Boston :  Boberts  Brothers.    SprlDgfield  t  *  How  She  Came  into  Her  Kingdom :  A  Bomanee. 

Whitney  A  Adams.  Cbtoago :  Jansen,  MoOlurg  St  Go. 
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FISHERS  OF  MEN. 

BY  8.   T.  JAMES. 

CHAPTER  I.  gallantry  of  a  brakeman  who  would  lend  a 

hand  to  some  young  w  oman  not  yet  used  to 

It  was  at  fifty-one  minutes  after  seven  the  mauvais  pas. 

o'clock  on  a  March  morning,  that  the  Lower  Just  as  the  train  stopped,  with  an  impa- 

Falls  train  on  the  Great    Western   road,  tient  snort  of  steam,  a  young  man  sprang 

stepped,  with  its  customary  precision,  so  over  a  board  fence  which  separated  the  road- 

that  the  cow-catcher  toed  an  imaginary  line  bed   from  an  adjoining  stable  yard,  and 

drawn  across  the  track  at  the  first  mile-  walking  quickly  to  the  train,  which  began 

Atone  out  of  the  city.    It  stopped,  as  by  law  to  move  as  he  reached  it,  swung  himself 

required  of  every  train,  before  crossing  the  upon  the  platform  step  and  entered  one  of 

track  of  the  Little  Southern  road,  which  lay  the  cars.    He  was  a  recent  comer  in  the  lit- 

a  few  rods  beyond,  and  the  engine-driver  tie  group  of  habitues,  and  the  two  or  three 

could  not  start  it  again  until  the  white  iron  school-mistresses,  who  journeyed  daily  by 

shutters  in  the  watch-tower  at  the  crossing  this  train,  had  begun  to  speculate  mildly  aa 

were  plainly  open.    A  bridge  covered  the  to  the  probable  destmation  of  a  yomig  man 

road-bed  just  by  the  ipile-stone,  and  under  it  who  made  such  regular,  yet  slight  use  pi  the 

were  standing  a  half  dozen  travelers  who  conveyance ;  for  he  remained  scarcely  five 

met  each  morning  at  this  point,  coming  minutes,  leaving  the  train  at  the  first  sta- 

from  different  quarters  to  board  the  train  tion,  where  he  could  be  seen  from  the  car 

during  its  single  moment  of  halting.    They  windows,  as  he  was  seen  by  the  gently  in- 

were  workmen  with  their  kits,  school-boys  quisitive  teachers,  stepping  quickly  clown 

who  swung  themselves  upon  the  rear  plat-  the  road  leading  to  a  bridge,  which  at  this 

form  and  acted  as  amateur  brakemen,  and  point  crossed  the  river,  by  the  side  of  which 

young  women  who  by  frequent  practice  had  the  railway  ran. 

discovered  the  least  awkward  way  of  clam-  There  was  just  a  touch  of  coimtry  to.  be 

bering  upon  the  lowest  step,  and  at  the  same  had  by  this  young  man,  taking  a  somewhat 

time  of  holding  fast  such  baskets,  books,  roundabout  way  to  his  daily  business,  which 

parasols  and  other  impediments  as  knocked  reconciled  him  to  the  peremptory  demands 

against  them  or  poked  out  from  them.    The  of  the  railway,  and  to  the  petty  punctuality 

train  itself  never  officially  recognized  the  which  attended  a  start    in  the  morning. 

passengers  who  boarded  it  here;  if  any  one  The  little  station  where  the  train  left  him 

chose  to  risk  his  legs  or  his  neck,  the  com-  was  the  depot  of  a  charming  suburban  vil- 

pany  looked  the  other  way,  so  to  speak,  only  lage,  in  smnmer  hidden  in  a  depth  of  green, 

winking  at  the  irregularity  by  the  occasional  and  the  river  which  here  broadened  sud- 

Copyright,  1878,  by  £.  F.  Blerriam. 
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denly  on  its  way  to  the  sea,  gave  a  generous  turing  suburb.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  ex- 
breadth  to  the  whole  landscape.  Going  ploring  a  foreign  city,  he  would  have  found 
over  a  bridge  is  next  to  flying,  and  there  something  worth  jotting  down  in  his  note- 
always  was  an  exhilaration  to  him  in  step-  book  regarding  the  tenement  and  boarding 
ping  upon  this  bridge,  and  feeling  the  free-  houses  which  lined  the  streets,  the  shop  for 
dom  of  the  scene.  As  he  walked  briskly  making  pulpits,  the  carpenter-shop  of  the 
along,  everything  seemed  just  a  little  under  Swede  with  a  name  out  of  an  old  Edda,  who 
his  feet.  The  sun,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  had  just  put  up  a  shining  sign  announcing 
high,  gave  a  remote,  ahnost  foreign  look  to  himself  as  a  carpenter  and  bidder,  the  shop 
the  city  that  lay  stretched  along  the  horizon  for  making  conductors*  pocket-books,  the 
on  his  right,  whDe  up  the  river,  bordered  by  news  shops  with  fly-specked  picture  papers 
flats  on  which  lumps  of  brittle  ice  left  by  hanging  in  the  windows,  and  remainder 
the  receding  tide  were  strewn  desolately  stock  of  impudent  valentines;  he  might 
about,  he  could  see  hills  and  distant  spires;  even  have  noted  the  former  home  of  a  great 
near  by  a  promontory  jutted  out,  upon  artist,  whose  idealism  was  in  singular  con- 
which  was  a  secluded  little  brick  building,  trast  to  all  this  show  of  matter-of-fact  life, 
surrounded  by  fir  trees.  It  had  formerly  But  the  dismal  commonplace,  after  the  first 
contained  a  store  of  powder,  and  a  disused  day  or  two,  had  driven  him  in  upon  himself, 
wharf  was  built  against  the  bank.  He  half  and  he  walked  as  one  blindfold,  his  eyes 
closed  his  eyes  and  found  it  easy  to  translate  being  no  more  to  him  than  a  little  dog  and 
the  whole  into  foreign  speech,  and  to  fancy  stick. 

himaAlf  a  f oot  traveler  entering  a  new  coxm-       ^he  part  of  the  town  in  which  his  busi- 

try  in  the  early  morning.  ness  lay  was  called  the  Port,  and  the  brick 

The  bridge  was  an  old  one  and  constantly  buOding  which  he  entered  gave  fortii  a  con- 
in  need  of  repair.  The  toll-house  keeper  fused  rumble  of  sounds.  The  sign  of  Job 
and  his  sons  had  a  way  of  going  about  with  Arkwrig^t  &  Sons,  Brass  and  Iron  Found- 
hammers  and  spikes,  giving  the  timbers  a  ers,  1808,  by  the  side  of  the  doorway,  was 
tap  here  and  there,  and  this  morning  he  met  eminently  respectable  in  its  aged  rust.  Job, 
a  company  of  bearded  laborers,  shouldering  who  had  been  dead  thirty  odd  years,  and 
axes  and  carrying  baskets,  who  came  along  Job's  son  Job  who  had  died  twenty  years 
in  single  file,  past  the  line  of  stump  willows  later,  and  Job,  the  son  of  Job's  Job,  who 
that  bordered  the  low  fence  way.  There  had  died  a  few  weeks  since,  leaving  the 
was  a  picturesqueness  in  the  sudden  addi-  business  to  this  youijger  brother  Edward, 
tion  to  the  scene,  which  still  more  effectu-  had  suffered  the  iron  sign  to  collect  all  the 
ally  fastened  the  foreign  aspect.  He  fan-  rust  it  would,  and  Edward  himself,  as  he 
cied  himself  in  England.  The  procession  looked  at  it,  felt  a  little  of  its  tonic  prop- 
passed  him,  he  left  the  bridge  behind,  and  erties.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  but  if 
with  it  the  special  charm  of  his  daily  walk,  there  be  a  bush,  the  older  the  wine  in  the 
One  thing  only  remained  to  notice.  Upon  cellar,  the  more  dry  and  withered,  brittle 
a  street  which  he  could  choose  as  one  of  the  and  scraggy  should  be  the  bush  over  the 
ways  to  his  work,  there  was  a  low,  old-fash-  door.  All  the  family  pride  with  its  essence 
ioned  house,  the  windows  of  which  were  al-  distilled  in  Madam  Arkwright,  Edward's 
ways  crowded  with  dark,  rich  geraniums  mother,  would  have  rebelled  at  the  sugges- 
pressing  against  the  glass.  On  the  first  day  tion  of  replacing  the  old  sign  with  a  more 
of  his  walk  he  had  seen  a  young  girl  in  a  glittering  one.  Indeed,  no  modem  symbol 
scarlet  sack  moving  about  behind  them,  and  could  possibly  have  told  the  tale  that  this 
the  effect  was  so  bright  that  he  always  now  did :  The  within  business  is  conducted  bj 
chose  this  road,  but  the  girl  was  not  so  reg-  Edward  Arkwright,  aided  by  the  ghosts  of 
ular  in  her  visits  to  the  window  as  he  was.  his  brother,  father  and  grandfather. 

With  the  bridge  and  this  house  at  his       The  counting-room  was  occupied,  when 

back,  the  remainder  of  his  walk  led  through  Arkwright  entered  it,  by  an  elderly  man 

the  somewhat  untidy  street  of  a  manufac-  with  close-cropped  beard,  who  iai  at  his 
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desk  with  the  books  by  him,  and  a  para-  Mr.  Simon,  working  with  prodigious  indus- 

phemalia  of  black  ink,  red  ink,  pen-rack,  try  to  clear  his  desk,  was  oblivious  of  the 
pin-ball,  rule,  file,  rubber,  pounce,  mucilage,  steady  accumulation  which  was  going  on  of 
blotting  pad  and  various  other  ingenious  new  matter.  He  would  lay  out  his  day's 
contrivances,  by  which  book-keepers  and  work  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  arranging 
accountants  manage  to  give  their  woric  the  his  papers  according  to  their  importance, 
appearance  of  being  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  begin  at  the  top  of  the  pile.  £very- 
Ue  answered  Arkwright's  good-morning  thing  that  came  afterward  in  the  course  of 
with  a  glance  at  the  clock.  Everything  the  day,  unless  held  persistently  before  him 
which  had  to  do  with  time  was  referred  in  by  some  quick-witted  claimant  of  his  atten- 
Mr.  Simon's  mind  to  the  clock  or  watch,  tion,  was  dropped  into  a  drawer  at  his  side,  to 
Good-morning  ?  yes,  but  what  hour  and  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  desk  should  be 
minute  of  the  rooming?  If  he  made  an  ap-  cleared.  But  when  night  came,  the  pile  of 
pointment^  no  matter  how  far  ahead,  he  papers  by  his  side  had  been  diminished,  not 
would  take  some  time-piece  as  witness  to  disposed  of,  and  in  the  morning  the  contents 
the  engagement  of  his  drawer  were  added  to  the  remnant^  to 
'*  When  will  them  castings  be  ready  ?''  a  make  a  pile  just  a  little  larger  than  that 
customer  might  ask,  and  Mr.  Simon,  touch-  with  which  he  had  started  the  day  before, 
ing  the  spring  of  his  hunting-case  watch  To  get  his  desk  cleared  became  Mr.  Simon's 
would  look  at  thewhitefaceand  give  answer:  absorbing  ambition,  and  as  his  ordinary 
— **  Let  me  see ;  this  is  the  eighteenth,  you  duties  which  he  had  done  daily  for  nearly 
may  expect  them  by  the  twenty-first."  For  fifty  years  were  always  minuted  on  separate 
years  he  had  sat  in  the  little  counting-room,  bits  of  paper,  with  To  be  done  to-day  written 
taking  orders,  writing  letters,  keeping  the  at  the  top,  and  committed  to  the  pile  at  his 
books,  making  analyses  of  the  accounts,  and  side,  he  never  lacked  for  material  with 
acting  as  a  receptacle  for  all  the  minute  which  to  feed  his  fire  of  ambition.  Every- 
facts  regarding  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  thing  which  he  did  or  intended  to  do  had 
yet  as  devoid  of  opinions  as  the  books  over  its  memorandum,  and  in  his  religious  belief, 
which  he  pored.  He  had  seen  one  after  an-  perhaps  the  article  of  faith  which  he  held 
other  of  the  Arkwright  family  disappear  unconsciously  with  most  positiveness  was 
from  the  counting-room,  for  he  had  come  as  that  of  a  recording  angel ;  indeed,  his  con- 
a  boy  under  the  oldest  Job,  two  generations  ception  of  judgment  was  defined  very  ex- 
bade,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  had  actly  by  the  image  of  a  great  book  with  its 
been  the  only  other  occupant  of  the  room,  debit  and  credit  sides  neatly  ruled  off.  He 
It  was  not  without  both  passive  and  active  was  punctilious  to  the  last  degree ;  and  faU- 
objection  that  he  had  resisted  the  intrusion  ing  once  or  twice  to  greet  his  employer  when 
of  an  assistant,  whom  the  late  Mr.  Job  Ark-  he  came  in  the  morning,  he  resorted  to  his 
Wright  had  finally  succeeded  in  introducing,  customary  safeguard  and  wrote  a  memoran- 
Mr.  Simon,  fat  months,  as  the  growing  busi-  dum :  Say  good-morning  to  Mr.  Arkwright, — 
ness  required  more  clerical  labor,  had  car-  which  he  placed  on  the  top  of  his  pile.  It 
ried  his  work  home,  or  come  himself  to  the  was  an  irritation  to  him  that  Jim,  who  had 
counting-room  in  the  evening.  He  could  finally  been  squeezed  into  the  counting-room 
not  understand  why  his  work  was  treading  service,  entirely  refused  to  put  things  down 
on  his  heels  so  constantly.  Mr.  Arkwright  on  paper.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Simon  had 
pointed  out  to  him  that  they  were  steadily  a  memorandum :  To  make  Jim  make  mem- 
doing  more  business;  he  maintained  that  oranda, — which  he  pinned  in  a  private 
this  was  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  that  comer  of  his  desk ;  but  although  he  recurred 
certain  contracts  had  brought  detailed  work  to  it  punctually,  Jim  never  was  known  to 
which  would  presently  be  completed,  and  use  any  outside  memory.  The  late  Mr. 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  get  his  desk  cleared  Arkwright  used  to  say  that  if  Simon  ever 
of  the  accumulation  of  papers,  everything  died,  he  would  leave  a  bit  of  paper  with, 
would  gox>n  as  before;  the  trouble  was  tliat  "  Mem.     To  attend  my  funeral,"  on  it. 
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It  was  for  this  Mr.  Job  Arkwright  that  plain  that  the  valves  which  we  shipped  them 

Simon  had  a  special  admiration.    He  was  a  on  the  sixth  have  failed  to  reach  them." 

man  of  business  after  his  own  heart,  scrupu-  "  Are  you  sure  they  were  shipped  ?  "  asked 

lously  exact  and  thorough,  just  and  unyield-  Mr.  Simon,  without  looking   up  from  his 

ing.    Toward  the  young  man  who  had  sue-  book,  while  he  laboriously  scratched  with 

oeeded  him  he  looked  anxiously  and  with  a  his  eraser    some    superfluous    marks,  and 

mixture  of  respect  and  admiration.    He  ad-  puffed  away  the  paper  fuzz, 

mired  his  heartiness,  and  he  respected  in  *^  Why,  yes ;  I  attended  to  that  myself, 

him  the  family  name,  but  he  could  not  help  Let  me  see  the  letter  book.    Certainly,  here 

remembering  how  very  young  he  was  and  it  is — March  6 :  *  Messrs.  Ireson  &  Co.,  Gents, 

how  much  he  had  to  learn.     Wisdom,  in  We  ship  you  this  day  by  freight  B.  &  P.  R. 

Mr.  Simon's  estimation,  was  capable  of  the  R.,  1  cwt,  5  in.  valves,  as  per  enclosed 

most  exact  and  complete  statement.    If  wis-  mem'd.'    Townsend  must  look  into  this." 

dom,  as  of  old,  was  personified  to  him,  it  *^  Sure  the  goods  were  shipped  ?  "  asked  . 

would  scarcely  be  as  a  gracious  lady,  but  as  the  old  clerk  again. 

a  bald-headed  man,  with  a  pen  behind  his  "  I'll  have  Townsend  in  here  now,''  said 

ear,  expressing  himself  entirely  in  proverbs ;  Arkwright,  and  thereupon  followed  an  ex- 

and  he  always  regarded  it  as  a  shot  well  di-  amination  which    disclosed    the  fact  that 

rected  when  he  could  himself  discharge  one  though  this  was  the  fifteenth  of  the  month, 

of  these  little  missUes  at  the  young  proprie-  the  goods  had  not  yet  been  sent,  owing  to 

tor.    It  would  not  be  becoming  in  him  to  an  accident  in  the  foundry, 

offer  to  teach  the  youth  about  the  business,  "  But  you  told  me  that  very  day,  Townsend, 

but  a  proverb  had  the  advantage  of  being  at  that  they  would  be  ready  to  be  shipped  in 

once  pointed  in  its  application  and  general  the  afternoon,  and  so  I  wrote  my  letter  to 

in  its  authorship.    There  were  occasions,  them." 

indeed,  when  Mr.  Simon's  mind  seemed  in-  **  So  I  did,  sir,  but  you  see  it  was  after 

spired  by  the  divinity  he  worshiped,  and  hej  that  that  we  had  the  accident ;  but  they'll 

delivered  himself  of  sayings  which  might  be  ready  to-day." 

easily  be  mistaken  for  proverbs  of  most  an-  "  Very  well.    I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 

cient  and  forgotten  origin.  write  a  letter  of  apology.    Don't  let  it  hap- 

Edward  Arkwright  took  his  place  at  the  pen  again."    Townsend  went  ofE  and  told  of 
otd  transmitted  desk,  the  pigeon  holes  above  the  interview  in  the  shop, 
him  a  diminutive  columbarium,  well  stocked  '*  If  it  had  been  old  Job,"  said  he,  **  what 
with  the  ashes  of  dead  transactions.    The  a  raking  down  I  should  have  got." 
morning  mail  lay  beside  him ;  he  found  the  *^If  it  had  been  old  Job,"  replied  his  f el- 
city  letters  by  themselves  for  earliest  atten-  low  workman,   *'  the  accident  would  have 
tion,  the  general  mail  by  itself,  the  printed  been  known  in  five  minutes." 
circulars  in  another  pile,  and  in  a  comer  his  *^  If  it  had  been  old  Job,"  said  a  third, 
personal  mail,  confined  this  time  to  two  for-  "  the  accident  would  never  have  happened 
eign  postmarked  letters  which  he  slipped  at  all.    He  was  a  powerful  fellow  for  look- 
in  to  his  pocket  against  a  leisurely  reading,  ing  after  us." 

The  paper  knife  was  in  full  sight,  with  the  "  The  young  fellow's  good  looking,  but 

waste  paper  basket  drawn  out  from  under  he's  green,  I  tell  you.    He  came  in  by  the 

the  table  ready  to  receive  the  bones  of  the  cabin  window ;  that's  what's  the  matter  with 

feast.    It  was  a  sort  of  invitation  d  dejeuner  him." 

a  la  couteau  a  papier  which  Mr.  Simon  played  The  little  incident  of  the  morning  wor- 

every  morning.    As  Arkwright  opened  and  ried  Arkwright  all  day. 

read  his  letters,  he  laid  them  aside.    They  "  Your  brother  used  to  say,  *  Follow  *em 

were  mainly  orders  to  be  filled,  but  pres-  up,  is  the  first  conmiandment  with  promise, 

ently  he  came  to  one  of  a  different  tenor.  Simon,'  said  that  worthy.     "  If  I  were  you, 

"  How  is  this,  Mr.  Simon  ?    Here  is  a  let-  Mr.  Edward,  I'd  make  a  memorandum  of 

terfrom  Ireson  &  Co.,  in  which  they  com-  tliese  things.    It'll  help  you  amazingly.    Mr. 
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Job,  now,  neyer  made  any  memoranda.    He  ious   performance   of   minute  obligations, 

had  a  wonderful  head.    It  was  as  full  and  make  him  feel  the  fuU  force  of  Fouche's, 

as  orderly  as  your  desk  there.    He  used  to  "  It  was  worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  blun- 

say  he  didn't  believe  in  any  outside  memory,  'der,"  and  if  he  be  made  of  good  stuff  there 

But  he  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  it  isn't  will  come  forth  in  time  a  well-knit  mind  and 

everybody  can  do  as  he  did.    Now,  there's  body,  using  all  that  taste  and  good  feeling 

Jim.    I  can't  make  him  put  things  down  on  which  once  merely  kept  him  in  a  half  fluid 

paper.    I  gave  him  a  slate  on  purpose,  and  condition.    We  hope,  by  and  by,  to  know 

a  sponge  and  slate  pencil,  but  that  boy  just  better  this  young  man  whom  we  have  seen 

uses  that  slate  to  figure  on,  and  that's  all."  placed  in  the  center  of  this  busy  web  of 

"  He  remembers  well  enough  without  it,"  business,  and  I  who  know  what  is  going  to 
said  Arkwright,  who  had  been  struck  by  the  happen  to  him,  look  with  admiration  upon 
boy's  retentive  memory.  He  himself  had  the  resolution  with  which  he  applies  himself 
the  theory  that  he  should  destroy  his  mem-  to  the  day's  work  before  him.  Beyond  the 
ory  if  he  did  not*  trust  it,  and  therefore  he  walls  of  his  counting-room  there  is  a  clangor 
tried  to  carry  the  business  in  his  mind.  He  of  iron  and  hammers,  a  roar  of  furnace,  the 
was  vexed  that  he  should  have  forgotten  confusion  of  laboring  men  and  swift  moving 
Ireson  &  Go's  order,  and  he  could  not  un-  machines ;  within  the  little  enclosure  where 
derstand  why  it  was.  But  he  threw  himself  he  sits  is  brain  that  gathers,  or  seeks  to 
into  the  day's  work  and  sought  to  gather  gather,  all  the  material  processes  without 
into  his  hands  the  various  lines  which  ran  into  definite  order,  and  to  connect  each 
through  the  business.  His  personal  famil-  man's  labor  with  the  great  world  which  lies 
iarity  with  such  details  as  he  knew  was  ow-  outside  of  counting-room  and  work-shop, 
ing  to  the  fact  that  during  his  college  vaca-  A  great  factory,  with  its  traditions  and  its 
tions  his  elder  brother  had  insisted  on  his  multitude  of  interests,  seems  almost  a  living 
working  in  the  coimting-room.  Job  always  organism,  pulsating  with  all  the  shocks  and 
meant,  when  Edward  graduated,  to  put  him  motions  of  a  human  being,  and  surely  no- 
through  a  regular  mechanical  course  under  where  else  is  its  vibrating  life  more  intensely 
his  own  supervision,  but  the  young  man  felt  than  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  the  one 
begged  hard  for  a  year  in  Europe,  and  it  who  stands  as  representative  of  the  business, 
was  while  absent  on  his  tour  that  he  had  Arkwright  had  a  lively  conscience,  and  a 
word  of  his  brother's  sudden  death,  and  of  touch  was  enough  to  set  him  in  motion.  He 
his  own  recall  to  the  business  which  had  was  wont  to  bring  his  lunch  with  him  and 
fallen  to  him  as  successor.  take  it  in  a  brief*  interval  at  noon  when 

In  our  modem  world,  and  especially  in  the  place  was  still,  during  the  dinner  hour 
our  modem  American  world,  business  has  of  the  workmen.  He  gave  himself  no  other 
assumed  somewhat  the  proportions  of  a  per-  rest,  and  scarcely  knew  how  bent  he  had 
sonal  divinity.  It  is  not  worshiped  so  much  been  on  his  business,  until  he  essayed  to  re- 
as  it  is  obeyed,  yet  in  the  ardor  with  which  cover  himself  at  the  end  of  the  day.  With 
men  follow  its  lead,  in  the  admiration  with  him  this  came  a  half  hour  earlier  than  the 
which  they  regard  its  favored  votaries,  there  closing  of  the  factory,  but  he  never  left  the 
is  something  of  a  religious  fervor ;  and,  in-  office  before  Mr.  Simon  without  the  feeling, 
deed,  the  sacred  idea  of  business  is  capable  of  more  or  less  determined,  that  he  was  re- 
most  extensive  and  varied  illustration.  As  garded  in  the  light  of  a  shirk.  It  is  true 
a  mordant  in  character,  it  has  extraordinary  that  the  time  which  he  gave  to  work  was 
power.  Take  a  person  of  varied  interests  and  long  enough  to  leave  him  exhausted  and  fit 
tastes,  fluctuating  not  from  lack  of  principle  for  nothing  else  when  he  left ;  still  there 
but  from  the  absence  of  a  ruling  spirit  in  his  was  the  plain  outside  fact  that  others  stayed 
life;  and  introduce  the  element  of  business;  and  he  went  away;  he,  who  had  more  at 
confine  him  by  apparently  petty  details  of  stake  in  the  economical  and  wise  conduct  of 
occupation,  force  him  by  humiliating  expe-  the  business  than  they  possibly  could  have ; 
rience  into  habits  of  order,  and  the  punctil-  and  it  was  a  fact  which  looked  most  disa- 
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greeable  to  him  as  he  saw  it  in  fancy  from  and  the  free  use  of  black  hair  cloth  gave  an 

Mr.  Simon's  side.  irresistible  effect  of  stillness  to  the  rooms. 

If  anything  cpuld  drive  out  such  morbid  The  pieces  of  furniture  all  seemed  to  be 
and  irritating  thoughts,  it  would  be  the  walk'  whispering  at  a  funeral, 
homeward  by  another  route  than  that  which  There  were  dark  green,  old-fashioned 
brought  him  to  his  work.  The  sunset  was  lamps,  that  stood  on  either  end  of  the  man- 
behind  him,  to  be  sure,  but  much  of  the  way  tel  pieces,  never  lighted  now ;  there  was  a 
lay  over  a  long  bridge,  connecting  the  Port  cabinet  of  curiosities  never  opened ;  beside 
with  the  city,  across  which  the  wind  blew  the  cabinet  stood  a  curiosity  too  big  to  be 
with  rarely  failing  strength ;  a  purgative  shelved, — ^a  gigantic  club  made  from  some 
wind  that  seemed  to  riddle  one's  mind  and  gnarled  South-sea  island  wood,  and  brought 
drive  out  every  uncomfortable  thought  or  away,  a  generation  back,  by  a  maritime 
sickly  fancy.  Arkwright  strode  along,  kinsman  of  the  family  who  had  a  childish 
crushing  his  hat  down  upon  his  head,  and  recollection  of  the  cabinet  of  curiosities,  and 
let  his  eyes  fall  upon  the  water  which  broke  bethought  himself  of  it  when  off  on  one  of 
in  small  waves  and  looked  of  an  icy  cold-  his  voyages,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  add  to 
ness.  Horse  cars  jingled  beside  him,  but  what  had  been  a  m3rBterious  collection  to 
they  offered  slight  temptation,  and  they  him ;  for  the  cabinet  being  the  only  thing 
could  not  caiTy  him  very  far  on  his  way,  in  the  drawing-room  which  put  out  any  ten- 
since  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  bridge  tacles  by  which  to  catch  in  a  child's  imag- 
he  turned  down  a  narrow  street  to  the  right,  ination,  the  childien  who  came  to  the 
untraversed  by  rails,  and  so  made  his  way  Arkwright's  and  sat  upon  the  black  horse- 
home,  hair   chairs,    invested    the    queer    cabinet 

The  house  in  which  Madam  Arkwright  with  a  mysterious  value,  and  when  per- 
lived  with  her  son  was  one  of  those  plain,  mitted  to  stand  before  the  doors  open  but 
old-fashioned  city  houses  which  would  under  strenuous  charge  not  to  touch  any- 
scarcely  strike  one  as  having  any  peculiarity,  thing,  they  looked  with  excited  imagination 
unless  the  absence  of  all  peculiarities  could  upon  the  stray  coins,  conch  shells,  ivory 
be  so  called.  It  was  a  silent  reproach  to  aU  carvings,  grinning  little  heathen  idols, 
fanciful  houses,  a  protest  against  show ; .  and  iaintly  scented  Indian  fans  that  waved  a 
yet  it  lacked  that  quaintness,  either  of  struc-  distant  Ceylon  isle  perfume  as  they  were 
ture  or  furnishing,  which  so  often  renders  a  moved  solemnly  back  and  forth ;  birds' 
well  preserved  house  of  a  past  generation  nests,  Chinese  butterflies  and  Indian  arrow- 
interesting,  in  spite  of  amy  intention  on  the  heads, — an  oddly  assorted  collection  in  which 
part  of  its  first  occupants.  One  finds  a  each  particular  object  seemed  to  have  retreat- 
house,  as  one  finds  people,  perfectly  unpre-  ed  to  the  farthest  possible  comer  from  its  orig- 
tending,  substantial,  orderly  and  convenient,  inal  use  and  belongings.  There  were  pic- 
A  certain  dignity,  which  always  accompa-  tures  on  the  walls  equally  fertile  to  a  child's 
nies  truthfulness,  may  be  affirmed  of  it,  but  imagination,  in  the  desert  where  they  were 
beyond  this  the  effect  is  without  color,  and  hung ;  pictures  by  West  from  Biblical  sub- 
the  evenness  of  tone  about  the  house  de-  jects,  colored  prints,  severely  framed  in  rose- 
presses  one.  The  Arkwright  house  was  a  wood ;  Peter  addressing  the  people ;  the 
square-built,  large-roomed  dwelling.  The  finding  of  the  cup  in  Benjamin's  sack ;  the 
doors  were  of  mahogany,  the  fire-places  of  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  the  gate ;  all  of 
dark  marble,  cut  precisely,  with  narrow  them  representing  an  academic  orientalism 
mantel  shelf ;  the  walls  were  painted  gray,  in  decorous  robes,  wildness  and  luxury  made 
the  windows  were  guarded  by  wooden  shut-  equally  proper  and  discreet, 
ters  "within  and  green  blinds  without.  The  The  people  who  in  former  days  moved 
carpets  on  the  floor  were  dull,  of  large  flower  about  this  house,  had  used  it  for  shelter  un- 
patterns  which  had  become,  in  course  of  til  compelled  to  move  into  narrower  cham- 
time,  mere  variation  in  the  grain  of  the  ma-  bers  scarcely  more  devoid  of  life  and  beauty, 
terial.    The  furniture  was  all  of  mahogany.  The  only  occupants  now  left  were  Edward 
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Arkwright,  "who  had  lived  in  it  as  litt^  as  **  It  seems  to  me  that  people  nowadays  are 
possible,  and  his  mother,  who  now  scarcely  tiying  to  see  how  little  they  can  do  them- 
left  it  at  all.  She  passed  her  time  in  a  reg-  selves,  and  how  much  they  can  get  others  to 
nlar,  formal  fashion,  ordering  the  petty  do  for  them.  In  my  day  we  had  no  such 
affairs  of  her  little  domain  with  scrupulous  machines  as  you  have  now  at  the  foundry, 
exactness,  receiving  and  paying  a  few  calls  and  I  think  the  work  was  better  done, 
of  ceremony,  and  for  the  rest  sitting  upright  There  never  was  invented  a  better  machine 
in  her  chair,  crowned  with  a  white  cap  and  than  a  man,  and  when  the  last  and  most 
knitting  an  endless  succession  of  hosiery,  perfect  machine  has  been  invented,  some 
There  was  something,  no  doubt,  in  this  man  will  come  forward  and  show  how  the 
harmless  industry  which  tallied  with  the  work  really  should  be  done.  But  you  peo- 
closing  years  of  a  life  full  of  steady  labor  pie  nowadays  are  crazy  over  machines  and 
and  association  with  men  of  labor.  Silently  short  cuts.  Your  father  never  believed  in 
knitting,  her  mind  traversed  again  and  again  patents,  though  he  had  to  use  them.  He 
the  well  worn  paths  which  her  memory  used  to  say  that  the  art  would  die  at  the  mo- 
tracked  over  the  past ;  all  her  mental  ment  people  thought  they  had  it  all  arranged 
strength  was  given  to  that,  while  her  man-  to  be  executed  by  a  self-acting  machine ; 
ual  exercise  could  easily  be  satisfied  now  but  I  expect  there  are  folks  nowadays  that 
with  the  nnoeasing  kniting.  As  Madam  would  think  GabriePs  trump  an  old-fash- 
Arkwright  and  her  son  sat  at  the  dinner  ioned  instrument,  and  would  recommend 
table,  Edward,  as  had  been  the  wont  of  his  him  to  get  a  steam  whistle  made." 
brother  and  of  his  father  before  him,  told  <<  That  belongs  elsewhere,  mother,  if  the 
over  the  events  of  the  day.  His  mother  ex-  English  are  right.  They  give  it  the  name 
acted  from  him  a  multitude  of  details.  of  the  American  devil." 

*'  I  i^iink  you  ought  to  examine  Simon,        '^  There  never  was  a  truer  name.    It's  the 

mother,"  said  he  finally,  laughing.    "He  devil's  own  plaything.    There  was  a  time 

would  render  his  accounts  to  you  with  com-  when  a  bell  called  men  to  work,  and  a  bell 

mendable  particulaxity."  caUed  men  to  pray,  but  we've  got  over 

<*No  one  can  master  that  business,  Ed-  that,  and  now  the  sacredness  has  gone  out  of 

ward,  until  he  has  the  power  to  take  Simon'^  work.    But  mind  you,  Edward,  the  day  is 

books  from  him  and  keep  them  himself,  and  coming  when  the  sacredness  wiU  get  out  of 

until  he  could  take  the  place,  at  a  mo-  church  too.    You  can't  have  a  bell  for  church 

ment's  notice,  of  any  and  every  workman  in  and  a  whistle  for  work,  but  there'll  be  a  di- 

the  shop."  vorce.    The  church  will  go  one  way,  and 

*<I  am  far  enough  from  the  mastery  then,"  the  work  will  go  another,  but  both  will  go 
said  he.  **  I  suppose  you  are  right,  and  I  to  the  devil.  Faith  without  works  is  dead, 
have  sometimes  fancied  myself  stepping  and  you  might  as  well  talk  of  a  ship  drift- 
down  from  my  place  and  donning  a  leathern  ing  from  Boston  to  Liverpool,  as  of  an  indo- 
apron,  bringing  my  dinner  in  a  tin  pail  and  lent  Christian.  There's  no  such  thing.  If 
mounting  all  the  steps  of  the  business.  Un-  I  were  a  minister  I'd  preach  every  Sunday 
fortunately  there  is  no  one  to  take  my  place  from  the  text,  *  Work  out  your  own  salva- 
in  the  meanwhile."  tion.'    A  good  many  people  will  be  mis- 

"  Your  brother  Job  meant  you  should  do  taken  when  they  get  to  heaven.  They'll  be 
this,  Edward.  He  did  it,  and  it  gave  him  a  surprised  at  finding  themselves  in  a  work- 
wonderful  control  of  the  business."  shop  instead  of  in  a  music  haU." 

'' I  know  it,  mother,  but  I  mean  to  learn  by  "And  yet,"  said  Edward,  used  to  his 
my  mistakes.  The  house  of  Job  Arkwright  mother's  energetic  homilies,  and  not  unwill- 
&  Sons  will  be  proud  of  me  yet.  I  expect  ing  to  draw  her  out,  "  there  remaineth  a 
to  be  an  accomplished  brass  and  iron  founder  rest  for  the  people  of  Grod,  and  Sunday  itself 
one  of  these  days.  You  know  I  have  great  is  a  symbol  of  heavenly  freedom  from  la- 
confidence  in  wilL"  bor." 

"And  I  in  work,"  replied  the  old  lady.        "You're  wrong,  Edward,  you're  wrong 
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The  rest  that  remains  for  the  people  of  God  "I  had  a   letter    from    Marian   to-day, 
is   a    rest   from   traveling,  from    journey,  mother,"  said  Arkwright  after  a  pause. 
They'll  get  home  then  and  be  able  to  go  to  "  Where  was  she  when  she  wrote  ?  ** 
work,  and  thankful  enough  they'll  be  not  to  "In  Paris,  but  thinking  of  going  to  It- 
be  hindered  in  that  any  longer.    And  Sun-  aly." 

day !  why,  didn't  our  Lord  say,  when  the  "  Does  she  talk  of  coming  home  ?  " 

Jews  rebuked  him  for  working  on  Sunday,  "  Not  yet." 

*  'Mj  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work  *?  "  Well,  what  is  she  doing  in  Paris?  " 
Why,  He  was  the  great  workman  himself.  "  O,  doing  as  the  Parisians  do.    I  doubt 
You  haven't  read  your  Bible  if  you  haven't  if  she  hears  such  sermons  as  you  preached 
found  out  that  work  lies  at  the  bottom  of  just  now,"  and  Arkwright  laughed  good- 
salvation  and  of  all  right  human  life."  naturedly. 

"  We  were  always  taught  that  Adam  and  "  The  more  reason  that  you  should  hear 

Eve  led  a  charming  life  in  the  garden,  and  them,  Edward.    I've  no  doubt  that  young 

that  it  was  only  when  they  were  driven  out  girls  who  go  abroad  see  and  hear  very  dif- 

tiiat  toil  came,  and  sorrow  with  toil.    The  ferent  things  from  what  they  are  used  to  at 

ground  was  not  cursed  till  those  misguided  home,  and  sometimes  they  are  the  better  for 

people  had  sinned."  it.    But  you're  in  a  position  that  won't  let 

"  O,  poor  ground !  "  exclaimed    Madam  you  have  idle  fancies.    Business  is  a  jealous 

Arkwright,  with  a  grim  smile.    "You  have  wife,  Edward,  and    when    Marian    comes 

to  bear  your  curse  and  men's  curses  be-  home,  I  don't  know  how  she  will  like  your 

sides.    Why,  don't  you  see,  Edward,  that  attentions." 

the  ground  was  cursed  for  the  sake  of  Adam  "  Who,  mother,  business  or  Marian  ?  " 

and  Eve  ?    The  whole  creation  groans  still,  "  I'm    very    fond    of    Marian^    Edward, 

waiting  for  the  redemption  of  the  children  though  I've  never  seen  her  much ;  but  I  hope 

of  men.    It  is  for  us  that  the  earth  which  she  understsmds  what  it  is  to  marry  a  busi- 

was  ready  to  gladden  us,  is  made  to  suffer,  ness  man." 

That's  what  sin  brings,  and  it  is  by  the  "  She  will  marry  me,  and  I  don't  suppose 

work  in  redeeming  the  earth  that  man  is  to  I  shall  be  anything  else  than  she  has  known 

be  redeemed.    Our  Saviour  came  to  show  me  to  be.    Am  I  to  change  my  character 

us  a  Father  who  worked,  and  if  we  only  now  that  I  have  taken  off  my  coat  ? " 

knew  how  to  read  the  Bible,  we  should  see  "  Yes,  Edward.    You  may  laugh  if  you 

that  the  whole  history  of  man  was  the  his-  will,  but  you  cannot  succeed  in  your  busi- 

tory  of  redemption  through  work.     It  is  ness  and  remain  just  what  you  have  been. 

when  men  think  they  can  escape  from  work  Business  makes  people  over  as  surely  as  re- 

and  get  their  work  done  for  them,  that  they  ligion  does.    I've  seen  it." 

fall  back.    And  that's  why  Paul  gloried  in  "  Well,  I  hope  Marian  will  know  me  when 

calling  himself  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  she  comes  home.    I  don't  myself  begin  to 

liked  the  word  that  showed  him  absolutely  be  conscious  of  putting  out  any  new  buds." 

given  over  to  work  and  obedience.    Depend  "  Interest  her  in  your  life,  Edward,"  said 

upon  it,  Edward,  a  theology's  all  wrong  his  mother.    "I^t  her  see  how  much  you 

which  doesn't  make  work  the  center.    God  care  about  it,  and  if  she  is  true,  she  will  be 

works,  Christ  works,  the  Holy  Spirit  works,  eager  to  come  home  and  join  you.     Now 

and  it's  only  lazy,  sinful  man  that  wants  to  .we'll  have  our  game  and  then  you  may  go." 

get  others  to  do  his  rightful  work.    If  I  had  The  chess  table  was  brought  out,  and 

been  at  Westminster,  I'd  have  changed  the  Madam  Arkwright,  resuming  her  knitting, 

first  answer  in  the  catechism.    Man's  chief  sat  down  to  a  game  with  her  boy.    She  was 

end  is  to  work  the  works  of  God.    That's  a  watchful,  steadily  clear  player.    From  the 

all.    Of  course  he'd  enjoy  God  forever  in  first  movement  to  the  last,  her  mind  never 

that  case.    It's  only  the  man  who  works  the  ceased  its  action  of  going  over  and  over 

devil's  work,  and  lazy  people  do  that,  who  is  again  all  the  possible  combinations  which 

unhappy  forever."  the  board  presented.     She  followed  each 
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piece,  whether  her  own  or  her  adversary's,  and  back  to  the  only  home  he  had  ever  known, 
only  when  she  first  began  a  series  of  checks  yet  he  had  left  hia  betrothed  in  Europe,  and 
which  nsoally  ended  in  check-mate,  did  she  his  domestic  associations  had  begun  to  clu»- 
so  far  relax  as  to  treat  herself  to  a  whiff  ter  about  her  and  their  future  life,  easily 
from  the  fat  little  bottle  of  aromatic  salts  letting  go  those  which  had  hitherto  held  him. 
which  she  always  kept  by  her,  and  applied,  So  true  is  it  that  before  marriage  a  man  de- 
as  the  sole  indulgence  of  which  she  might  serts  his  father  and  mother ;  the  old  ways 
be  charged,  to  a  comer  of  her  mouth,  draw-  of  living  which  have  grown  out  of  years  of 
ing  in  thus  the  sharp  sting,  when  the  ordi-  habit  are  set  aside  eagerly  for  the  new 
nary  sense  had  become  deadened  by  long  modes  that  lie  in  charming  uncertainty  in 
use.  Not  that  the  game  was  always  hers,  ihe  near  future.  It  happened  to  this  young 
Edward  never  sat  down  to  the  board  with-  man  to  ask  the  fateful  question  and  receive 
out  a  certain  inertness,  overcome  only  after  the  promise  when  he  was  in  expectation  of 
a  dozen  moves  or  so  had  been  made.  It  was  a  year  of  delightful  leisure,  and  almost  im- 
an  exertion  to  begin  the  game,  his  pulse  mediately  after  to  be  summoned  home  by 
.  quickened  as  the  forces  drew  nearer,  and  the  news  of  his  brother's  death.  The  lovers 
when  the  critical  moment  came  he  was  could  find  small  comfort  in  the  romances 
fairly  roused.  He  made  mistakes ;  without  they  had  read  of  men  impressed  into  mill- 
being  rash,  he  eagerly  followed  one  clue  for-  tary  service  upon  the  very  day  of  their  nup- 
getful  of  others,  and  when  he  did  beat  his  tials ;  their  own  case  was  too  painfully  like 
mother,  it  was  by  a  combination  too  subtle  them.  A  day  or  two  of  hurry,  a  snatch  only 
for  her  to  have  foreseen,  and  not  wholly  an-  of  that  bliss  which  follows  engagement,  and 
ticipated  by  himself.  they  were  separated,  one  to  plow  the  Atlan- 
The  old  lady  was  content  with  one  game,  tic  wave  on  his  way  to  a  business  life,  the 
and  invariably  went  to  her  rest  at  nine  other  to  cross  the  channel  and  draw  near 
o'clock.  At  that  hour,  too,  Edward,  glad  to  the  city  of  pleasure.  An  ocean  lay  between 
escape  from  the  deadness  of  the  lower  re-  them  now,  and  certainly  a  great  gulf  be- 
gions  of  the  house,  went  upstairs  to  his  own  tween  the  pursuits.  Wider  spaces,  however, 
room,  which  was  only  less  dismal  in  that  he  than  these  have  failed  to  separate  lovers' 
had  strewn  about  at  hap-hazard  such  of  hearts.  I  confess  myself  to  have  had  a  faith- 
the  spoils  of  a  European  tour  as  he  had  ful  love  for  a  heroine  two  centuries  dead, 
brought  home  with  him,  but  had  as  yet  Arkwright  put  on  a  loose  jacket,  threw 
lacked  the  interest  to  put  in  place,  or  make  himself  into  a  comfortable  chair,  and  drew 
serve  any  definite  purpose  of  adornment,  forth  the  two  letters  which  he  had  received 
One  thing  after  another,  as  he  had  thought  by  the  morning's  mail.  If  we  have  over- 
of  it,  or  required  it,  he  had  pulled  out  from  heard  his  conversation  with  his  mother,  and 
its  packing  case  or  trunk,  and  bestowed  in  even  ventured  to  detect  changes  of  his 
the  most  convenient  place,  so  that  his  room  countenance,  and  to  guess  at  what  he  was 
looked  like  some  temporary  stopping  place  thinking  about,  is  it  greater  rudeness  to 
on  a  longer  tour.  In  truth,  he  had  scarcely  read  with  him  what  he  had  already  read  in 
acknowledged  feeling  that  his  present  circum-  the  morning  by  himself  when  the  counting- 
stances  were  temporary.     He   had   come  room  was  empty  and  silent? 
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Thb  prison  for  women  at  Sherbom,  Mass.,  rapidity  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  has 

was  opened  November  1,  1877.    As  only  been  organized  and  its  present  constitution, 

six  months  have-  elapsed  since  that  time,  give  promise  of  a  satisfactory  future.    Time 

its  ultimate  success  is  not  assured ;  but  the  and  space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon 
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the  great  subject  of  prison  discipline,  which  ham,  and  of  the  Springfield  Home  for  Friends 
is  endless,  and  which  has  deeply  touched  less  Women  and  Children  imd  of  Others 
some  of  the  greatest  minds  in  our  own  and  Concurring  with  Them."  It  was  signed  by 
other  countries.  The  enormous  increase  of  a  noble  list  of  names,  among  them  the  late 
crime  and  pauperism  must  ere  long  impera-  Chief  Justice  Chapman,  Bishop  Eastbum, 
tively  claim  a  more  thorough  attention  than  Henry  Wilson,  J.  G.  Whittier,  and  many 
it  has  yet  received  from  the  public.  We  equally  well-known  citizens.  The  immedi- 
must  deal  with  it  wisely,  or  be  submerged  ate  result  was  the  establishment  of  the  PriA- 
by  the  rising  tide.  Here  it  can  only  be  on  Commission  of  the  State,  and  ultimately 
briefly  stated  that  hitherto  our  system  has  the  building  of  the  separate  prison  for 
been  simply  to  punish  without  seeking  to  women  in  the  town  of  Sherborn. 
instruct  and  improve  criminals.  The  con-  The  site  of  the  prison  is  very  near  the 
dition  of  female  convicts  has  been  especially  Boston  and  Albany  railroad  station  at  South 
hopeless,  not  from  unjust  discrimination  Framingham,  which  gives  the  nearest  access 
against  them,  but  because  the  burdens  and  to  the  prison.  South  Framingham  is  a 
the  helplessness  of  the  sex  have  made  a  care-  great  railroad  center,  and  an  officer  can  go 
less  and  merely  penal  imprisonment  more  thithw  from  any  part  of  the  State  and  re- 
blighting  to  them  than  to  men.  turn  on  the  same  day,  an  important  matter 

About  fifteen  years  ago  good  women  in  in  the  cost  of  transporting  convicts.    The 

Boston  and  vicinity  established  a  temporary  State  purchased  thirty  acres  of  land  in  Sher- 

asylum  for  discharged  female  convicts  at  bom  for  the  site  of  the  prison,  on  a  fine 

Dedham,  where  they  were  received  on  leav-  knoll  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 

ing  prison,  instructed  for  a  time,  and  fur-  fair  farms  and  groves  of  Middlesex  county, 

nishedwith  employment.    This  institution  A  neighboring  pond  affords  an  abundant 

is  still  carried  on,  and  its  labors  have  been  water  supply,  and  the  facilities  for  drainage 

rewarded  with   reasonable   success.     The  are  excellent. 

Springfield  Home  for  Friendless  Women,  The  form  of  the  building  is  a  cross,  with 
founded  in  1865,  has  also  devoted  a  part  of  its  two  more  transverse  sections,  one  across  the 
means  to  caring  for  discharged  female  con-  front  and  one  at  the  rear,  the  last  for  hospi- 
victs,  with  some  encoiiraging  results.  Other  tal  use.  It  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  the 
institutions  have  afforded  a  shelter  to  fallen  direct  rays  of  the  sun  during  some  part  of 
women ;  and  Sunday  Schools  in  prisons,  also,  the  day  on  every  room.  The  facilities  for 
have  long  been  maintained  by  Christian  heating  and  ventilating  are  excellent  It 
people.  But  the  more  thoughtful  workers  was  thought  unnecessary  to  incur  tbe  expense 
saw  from  the  first  that  they  were  working  of  building  strong  cells  for  the  ordinary 
only  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  must  go  to  class  of  female  prisoners,  and  there  are  but 
the  root  to  accomplish  real  good  in  large  forty-eight  of  these  in  the  first  division  for 
measure.  The  necessity  of  making  the  term  the  more  refractory  class.  The  other  pris- 
ed imprisonment  one  also  of  instruction,  oners  occupy  small  separate  rooms,  divided 
was  apparent ;  also  the  vital  need  of  pun-  by  brick  partitions,  each  with  a  window ; 
f  ying  the  corrupted  by  personal  contact  with  these  are  not  more  secure  tha^  the  rooms 
pure  and  good  women,  laboring  among  used  by  lunatics  in  our  hospitals, 
them  in  a  spirit  of  love  and  sympathy.  There  are  four  divisions  in  the  prison  for 

In  1870,  after  a  preliminary  meeting  in  the  classification  of  convicts.     The  three 

Boston,  where  Governor  Claflin  presided  and  higher  divisions  each  contain  a  *'  privilege 

Henry  Wilson  took  a  prominent  part,  a  me-  room,"  where  prisoners  who  have  obeyed 

morial  was  presented  to  the  Legislature,  the  rules  spend  an  hour  each  evening  in  or- 

setting  forth  the  need  of  separate  .prisons  derly  recreation  imder  the  supervision  of 

for  women,  and  of  better  and  reformatory  matrons,  before  being  locked  in  their  rooms 

discipline  for  all  criminals.    This  was  called  for  the  night  at  half-past  seven.    The  usual 

''  The  Memorial  of  the  Temporary  Asylum  hour  for  their  locking  up  in  county  prisons 

for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners  in  Ded-  is  six  o'clock.    Four  large  cheerful  dining- 
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rooms  are  proyided,  and  the  women  there  the  third  flo<»r.    Exquisite  neatness  prevails 

eat  their  meals,  always  mider  supervision,  here  as  everywhere  in  the  prison, 

at  table  from  neat  plates  and  basins,  instead  Only   persons    familiar   with    criminal 

of  being  served  in  their  separate  cells  from  women,  can  know  to  what  variety  of  diseases 

a  tin  pan,  as  in  the  county  jails.    Their  food  they  are  subject    Intemperance,  unchastity, 

is  the  ordinary  coarse  prison  fare,  and  they  abuse   from   male   companions,    neglected 

have  no  luxuries  of  any  kind ;  but  the  vari-  childbirth,  hereditary  taints,  poor  food  and 

cos   arrangements  of  their  daily  life  are  clothing, — all  these  tell  upon  the  frame  of 

calculated  to  teach  them  neatness  and  deco-  woman  more  surely  tlian  man's  vices  and 

mm.  sufferings  do  upon  him.    A  day  spent  in  the 

Female  prisoners  are  often  mothers,  and  dispensary  and  hospital  with  the  physician 

8(Hnetimes  give  birth  to  children  while  in  while  die  goes  her  rounds  reveals  an  abyss 

prison;  therefcn-e  a  nursery  department  is  of  misery  hitherto  ung^uessed.     "Nat  only 

essential  in  a  woman's  prison,  where  the  the  peculiar  disease  which  curses  sins  of 

poor  little  ones  may  be  kept  and  cared  for.  licentiousness  and  the  innocent  offspring  of 

Jt  is  a  cheering  sight  to  those  visitors  who  sinners,  but  numerous  surgical  and  other, 

have  been  used  to  seeing   prison   babies  diseases  demand  humane  care.    Then,  too, 

tumbling  about  on  stone  floors,  sleeping  on  especially,  is  the   prisoner   susceptible  to 

a  narrow  iron  bed  in  a  strong  cell  with  their  Christian  influences.    The  kind  care  min- 

mothers,  and  managing  as  they  can  during  gled  with  counsel  awi^ens  the  dulled  sensi- 

the  working  hours,  to  see  the  large  room  bilities,  calls  out  love  and  gratitude,  and 

where  these  babies  live  by  day,  their  plain  finally  hope  and  desire  for  better  life.  When 

warm  clothing  and  neat  little  cribs,  their  death  alone  brings  freedom  for  the  prisoner, 

wholesome  food,  and  their  happy  little  faces,  the  last  hours  are  comforted  witii  the  minis- 

In  the  nursery  department  are  sixty  rooms,  trations  of  a  faithful  chaplain  and  with  the 

each  ten  by  twelve  feet,  containing  each  a  companionship  of  women  who  can  uplift 

bed  and  a  crib  for  mothers  with  infants,  the  fainting  spirit  and  teach  it  to  look  with 

In  ^le  second  story  is  a  lying-in  ward,  with  assurance  to  God's  love  and  mercy, 

all  the  necessary  appliances,  where  may  al-  In  the  central  portion,  and  second  story 

ways  be  found  three  or  four  women  patients,  of  the  main  group  of  buildings  were  two 

most  of  them  very  young,  and  unmarried,  large  work-rooms,  one  of  which  is  now  used 

These  are  nearly  always  the  neglected  ohil-  for  making  cane  chsai  bottoms,  the  other 

dren  of  dissolute  parents,  whose  miserable  for  sewing.    Several  sewing-machines  are  in 

life  has  culminated  here,  but  many  of  whom  use  here,  and  clothing  is  made  in  large 

may  be  rescued  from  further  degradation  by  quantities  for  this  prison,  and  recently  for 

the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  another  state  institution.    A  school  room 

this  time.  in  this  story  is  occupied  during  six  hours 

The  hospital  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  each  day.    The  women  go  in  classes ;  about 

the  group  of  buildings,  for  sanitary  reasons,  im  hour  is  assigned  to  each  class  during  the 

It  is  thirty-two  feet  wide  by  seventy-seven  day,  so  that  •  every  woman   receives   that 

long,  asid  three  stories  in  height.    A  large  amount  of  instruction.    The  teacher  is  an 

elevator  permits  a  sick  person  to  be  lifted  experienced  and  judicious  woman ;  the  dis- 

on  a  bed  to  the  upper  stories.    On  the  ground  cipline  perfectly    good,  and    the    interest 

floor  are  the  dispensary,*  with  convenient  taken    in    the    studies    quite    remarkable, 

wash-room,  the  doctor's  sitting-room   and  Most  of  the  women  are  very  ignorant.    A 

several  small  wards  for  special  cases.    The  large  number   are    learning  to   read  and 

dispensary  is  well  supplied  with  medicines  write.     Easy    arithmetic    and    geography 

and  surgical  instruments.    On  the  second  lessons  are  taught,  and  instructive  reading 

floor  is  a  large  ward  with  space  for  twenty  is  given. 

beds,  delightfully  sunny  and  airy;  also  bath-  In  the  basem^it  are  two  large  laundries, 

rooms,  and  a  small  room  where  the  dead  are  one  for  prison  use,  the  other  for  outside 

laid  until  burii^.    A  convalescent  ward  is  on  washing,  from  which  a  profitable  income  is 
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derived  for  the  support  of  the  prison.    Over  In   the  selection  of   the    chief    officers 

the  laundry    is  the    prison    kitchen    and  Governor  Rice  has  shown  great  care  and 

bakery,  where  the  work  is    all  done  by  discrimination.     The  superintendent,  phy- 

prisoners  under  supervision.      The  chapel  sician  and  chaplain  are  all  highly  educated, 

is  a  large  hall  in  the  third  story  on  the  front,  and  refined  women  of  Christian  character, 

Near  it  is  the  library,  which  as  yet  is  not  who  have  undertaken  their  arduous  labors 

well  supplied.    Besides  the  Sunday  services,  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  good  work.    Not  one 

the  women  assemble  in  the  chapel  every  was  an  applicant  for  the  office,  but  all  were 

morning  and  evening  for  short  devotional  induced  to  accept  the  situation,  in  consider- 

exercises.    The  chaplain,  who  is  a  woman,  ation  of  the  importance  of  the  work  itself, 

like  all  the  officers,  does  not  pretend  to  the  Mrs.  Edna  C.  Atkinson,  the  superintendent, 

office  of  a  clergyman,  but  is  simply  a  re-  was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Boston, 

ligious    instructor,  capable  of    interesting  where  she  is  well  known  and  appreciated, 

these  simple  minds  by  practical  exhortation.  She  possesses  rare  powers  of  organization 

and  of  leading  the  devotions  in  a  reverent  and  of  control ;  and  has  the  good  physical 

and  interesting  manner.     She  devotes  all  health  and  serene  temperament,  so  necessary 

her    time   to    personal    effort    among  the  to  carry  out  her  design.    It  would  be  so 

prisoners,  and  her  instructions  are  received  distasteful  to  those  ladies,  to  attempt  here 

with  pleasure  and  profit.  to  describe  their  qualities  in  any  way,  that 

There  are  about  twenty  solitary  work-  it  is  improper  to  say  anything  very  personal, 

rooms  for  special  cases,  and  in  the  base-  but  only  to  mention  that  Dr.  Eliza  Mosher, 

ment  are  the  strong  cells,  where  turbulent  the  physician  to  the  prison,  has  received  a 

prisoners  are  confined  for  punishment.  thorough  medical  education  in  Boston,  and 

The  matrons  occupy  comfortable  rooms,  has  the  friendship  and    counsel   of  some 

which  command  a  view  of  the  corridors  eminent  physicians  there.    She  has  had  a 

between  the  cells  or  rooms.     A  pleasant  good  general  practice   since,  which    must 

dining-room  for  their  use  and  an  adjacent  have  been  more  agreeable  than  her  present 

kitchen  in  the  basement  are  well  supplied  hard  and  repulsive  work.    She  has  had  ex- 

with    conveniences  and    comforts.      They  cellent  success  in  the  prison  with  the  babies, 

have  also  a  large  parlor  on  the  second  floor,  as  well  as  with  the  women,  and  has  already 

The  n^atrons    are    carefully   selected    for  encountered  some  very  serious  cases.    It  is 

especial  fitness  from  a  great  number  of  ap-  almost  impossible  not  to  dwell  upon  the 

plicants.      Thirty  matrons    and  assistants  pleasing  appearance  of  the  matrons  gener- 

are  now  employed.  ally ;  the  quiet  goodness  and  refinement  of 

The  superintendent  may  be  either  a  man  manners  so  plainly  evident  among  them, 

or  woman,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  governor,  Great  care  has  been   taken,  not  only  to 

who  appoints;    so    also  ihe   steward  and  choose  them,  but  to  guide   and    instruct 

treasurer.    All  the  other  officers  and  subor-  them  in  their  duties. 

dinates  within  the  prison  must  be  women.  The  superintendent    lives    in    a    house 

There  is  among  these  a  deputy  superinten-  separate  from  yet  adjacent  to  the  prison, 

dent,  a  chaplain,  a  physician,  a  school-mis-  where  also  the  steward  and  his  family  live, 

tress  and  a  clerk.    Crovemor  Rice  carried  This  house  is  very  pleasant  and  home-like, 

out  the  wishes  of  those  persons  who  first  The  prison  is  adorned  and  beautified  with 

sought  the  establishment  of  this  prison,  by  plants  in  many  rooms,  and  though  rigidly 

appointing  a  woman  superintendent;   the  plain    has    an    air    of    cheerfulness    and 

steward  and  treasurer,  very  appropriately  is  womanly  care  everywhere, 

a  man,  experienced  in  the  duties  of  his  The    question    naturally  will    be  asked 

office — Colonel  Whitton,  formerly  in  charge  whether  it  is  well  to  make  a  prison  too  at 

of  the  House  of  Industry  on  Deer  Island,  tractive  and  comfortable :  crime  should  be 

His  duties  are  wholly  outside  the  prison,  punished.    These  women  are  usually  grave 

and  are  those  of  purchasing  supplies  and  offenders  against  the  peace  and  order  of 

keeping  money  accounts.  society ;    why  should  they  be  gratified  by 
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pleasant  sights  and  bright,  clean  quarters  ?  singing  the  '*  Gospel  Hymns,"  so  popular 

In  the  first  pLice  the  loss  of  liberty  is  a  ter-  everywhere. 

rible  privation,  especially  when  the  term  of  It  was  a  matter  of  serious  doubt  before 
con£nement  is  long.  Most  persons  will  bear  the  opening  of  the  prison,  whether  such 
an j'hardship  rather  than  be  confined,  even  desperate  characters  as  some  female  prisoners 
in  a  pleasant  place.  Then,  too,  the  depraved  are  could  be  governed  by  officers  of  the 
women  of  our  prisons  are  indifferent  at  first  weaker  sex.  Persons  unfamiliar  with  con- 
to  the  things  which  please  a  higher  taste,  victs  have  very  little  idea  of  the  violence  and 
The  dark  and  filthy  slums  of  Boston  are  far  turbulence  common  among  women  of  dissi- 
more  charming  to  them  than  the  clean  and  pated  habits.  A  refractory  female  prisoner 
sunny  prison.  The  work  is  hateful  to  their  pouring  forth  a  volley  of  profanity  and  o1> 
idle  habits ;  and  being  unpaid,  it  has  no  soenity,  resisting  all  attempts  at  eontrol,  is  a 
motive  to  incite  them  to  performance.  The  terrible  sight.  Fearful  struggles  sometimes 
silent,  separate  rooms,  the  quiet  work-room-,  take  place  in  prisons  with  such  women,  who 
try  them  inexpressibly.  There  is  no  are  beyond  measure  irritating;  and  male 
danger  that  the  prison  will  be  too  tempting,  officers  are  occasionally  rough  and  brutal 
They  long  for  the  intoxicating  drinks,  the  in  dealing  with  them.  It  was  foreseen  and 
low  carousals  of  their  usual  life,  and  when  foretold  that  thd  ladies  in  charge  of  the 
discharged  from  an  ordinary  prison,  with  no  new  prison  would  meet  with  terrible  diffi- 
refonnatory  influence,  eagerly  rush  into  the  culties  in  their  enforcement  of  discipline, 
old  haunts,  and  begin  anew  the  foul  life,  of  order  and  diligent  industry.  Legisla- 
Most  of  these  women  never  knew  a  decent  tors  and  experienced  prison  officers  shook 
h9me.  Here  for  the  first  time  they  learn  their  heads  doubtfully  or  scornfully,  and  a 
cleanliness  and  order.  And  here  under  the  Hampden  senator  strongly  asserted  in  de- 
long  sentence  now  allowed  to  *^  vagrants,"  bate  against  the  proposed  prison  that "  no 
under  which  term  most  unchaste  women  are  woman  could  govern  a  ferocious  woman  1  **^ 
sentenced,  there  is  time  to  acquire  new  a  phrase  received  with  uproarious  laughter, 
habits,  and  to  lose  in  a  great  measure  the  but  too  truly  appropriate.  No  one  better 
passion  for  strong  drink.  It  has  been  found  knew  that  than  the  women  who  were  most 
in  the  experience  of  the  Asylum  at  Dedham  anxious  to  secure  the  prison  imder  female 
and  other  similar  institutions,  that  very  government.  Ferocious  indeed  are  they, 
degraded  women  can  usually  be  reclaimed,  when  long  habits  of  intoxication  joined  to 
if  they  will  consent  to  stay  long  enough  ignorance  and  strong  passions,  are  subjected 
under  the  influence  of  the  institution,  to  the  restraints  of  a  prison.  But  the  **  ex- 
Gradually  they  learn  that  there  is  something  periment "  had  already  been  tried  success- 
better  than  their  old  life.  They  acquire  fully  in  England,  where  at  the  great  prison  for 
skill  in  manual  labor,  and  then  take  an  in-  women  at  Wodling,  women  alone  had  been 
terest  in  it.  But  above  all  they  find  in  the  for  several  years  in  charge  of  eight  hundred 
good  news  of  the  Gospel  the  solution  of  all  convicts,  and  had  maintained  far  better  dis- 
life*s  mysterious  sorrows.  The  unselfish  cipline  than  male  officers  had  previously 
nature  of  the  care  and  aid  which  they  re-  been  able  to  preserve.  At  the  *^  Tombs ' 
ceive  from  others  deeply  impresses  them,  prison  in  New  York,  also.  Flora  Foster,  for 
Wonderful  has  been  the  change  and  res-  thirty  years  matron,  has  exercised  a  power 
toration  in  many  apparently  hopless  cases,  of  control  over  refractory  women  far  beyond 
The  trouble  has  been  usually  in  cases  of  that  of  any  man. 

failure,  th^  at  first  the  restraint  was  too  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  prison  a 
irksome,  the  desire  for  old  indulgence  too  woman  was  transferred  there  from  a  neigh- 
strong.  Already  in  the  prison  a  chtinge  for  boring  jail,  with  great  indignation  on  her 
the  better  has  begun  among  a  large  num-  part.  She  came  threatening  all  sorts  of  re- 
ber.  It  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  venge,  and  the  officers  who  brought  her  said 
the  large  assembly  in  the  chapel  at  evening,  that  ^*  no  prison  was  strong  enough  to  hold 
orderly,  meek,  joining   with    pleasure   in  her."    The  women's  prison  is  not  strong. 
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Its  strength  is  partly  on  the  principle  of  the  tions  for  its  government.  They  also,  with 
Lush  intermediate  prison  in  Ireland,  that  the  aid  of  the  managers  of  the  Temporary 
**  the  strongest  wall  is  no  wall,"  and  is  rather  Asylum  at  Dedham,  make  provision  for  the 
a  moral  than  a  physical  repression.  This  employment  of  discharged  prisoners.  As  we 
woman  began  at  once  to  create  disturbance,  previously  stated,  the  great  obstacle  to  the 
and  had  she  not  met  with  wise  management,  successful  working  of  the  prison  is  its 
might  have  caused  such  an  insurrection  as  overcrowding,  which  interferes  with  classifi- 
we  shudder  to  imagine.  It  became  neces-  cation  and  separation.  At  present,  June  1, 
sary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  three  strong  1878,  there  are  in  the  prison  four  hundred 
men  from  the  yard  to  take  her  to  the  pun-  and  thirty-nine  women  and  fifty-one  chil- 
ishment  oelL  This  was  done,  however,  dren  under  eighteen  months  old,  that  being 
under  the  personal  direction  of  the  superin-  the  limit  of  age  which  is  fixed  by  law  for 
tendent,  and  no  violence  or  abuse  coiild  prisoners  to  retain  their  children  with  them, 
ooour  on  the  part  of  the  men,  however  ir-  One  himdred  and  thirty-three  women  with 
ritated  they  were.  For  a  time  she  was  four  infants  have  been  discharged.  Ten 
wholly  unsubdued ;  but  at  the  end  of  ten  infants  and  five  adults  have  died  in  prison ; 
days  she  returned  to  her  work  in  a  peaceful,  twenty-two  infante  have  been  bom  tiiere. 
orderly  and  obedient  manner.  She  told  one  This  is  the  record  for  six  months.  The 
of  the  ladies  of  the  prison  commission  that  constant  and  rapid  increase  by  sentencing 
'*  Mrs.  Atkinson's  patience  and  kindness  had  makes  it  difficult  to  know  how  so  many  pris- 
oonquered  her."  Other  outbreaks  have  taken  oners  may  be  accommodated, 
place.  Three  young  girls  were  seen  by  the  Various  kinds  of  labor  are  being  per- 
writer,  each  with  her  window  entirely  closed  formed  —  among  others  knitting  both  by 
by  boarding,  as  a  punishment  for  smashing  hand  and  machine ;  also  corset  making  by 
every  light  of  glass.  **I  shall  never  do  so  hand  and  sewing-machine,  all  by  contract; 
again,"  said  one,  after  spending  several  days  also  a  good  deal  of  dress-making  and  sew- 
in  this  gloomy  apartment.    All  returned  to  ing. 

obedience  soon.  The  firmness  of  discipline ;  The  law  is  most  strictly  enforced  which 
the  inevitable  punishment  for  breach  of  forbids  officers  to  receive  *' perquisites  or 
rules ;  the  reward  for  good,  conduct  equally  emoluments  "  other  than  the  regular  salary, 
sure,  have  the  same  effect  that  we  see  in  a  The  superintendent  requires  that  the  slight- 
family,  where  firm,  kind,  strict  rule  prevails,  est  service  rendered  by  a  prisoner  to  an 
and  the  good  of  all  is  sought.  officer  be  paid  for  to  its  full  value  to  the 
The  superintendent  has  shown  great  wom-  Commonwealth.  A  similar  strictness  in 
anly  sense  in  clothing  the  prisoners.  Each  other  state  and  county  institutions  would 
division  has  a  dress  of  blue  check  of  a  dif-  be  a  great  reform :  the  amount  of  perquis- 
ferent  pattern,  and  one  sees  directly  to  which  ites  received  by  officers  through  sewing  and 
grade  a  woman  belongs.  Neat  white  aprons  other  labors  taken  from  inmates  and  pris- 
are  wom  on  Sundays  by  the  upper  grades,  oners,  is  very  great,  and  a  large  leak  in  the 
Night-dresses  and  pocket  handkerchief  are  public  treasury. 

provided  for  all,  to  teach  cleanly  habits ;  and        There  are  yet  many  difficulties  to  oveiv 

the  expense  thus  incurred  is  very  small,  come,  many  knots  untied  in  the  develop- 

Feeble  prisoners  have  warm  flannels  when  ment  of  the  Women's  Prison.    The  Board 

ordered  by  the  doctor.    Every  woman  looks  of  Conmiissioners  who  have  it  in   charge 

perfectly  neat ;  the  hair  always  smooth,  feet  have  a  grave  responsibility,  and  laborious 

well  clad,  but  everything  plain  and  coarse,  duties  to  perform.     They  receive  no  pay- 

The  babies  look  so  comfortable,  their  cloth-  ment  for  their  services,  which  have  been 

ing  is  so  suitable,  it  gladdens  a  motherly  undertaken  in  a  missionary  spirit  and  with 

heart  to  see  them.    The  ladies  of  the  Ad-  a  desire  to  create  a  new  and  more  enlight- 

visory  Board  of  the    Prison    Commission  ened  and  Christian  system  in  dealing  with 

constantly  visit  the  prison,  and  assist  the  convicts.     But  during  the  years  when  the 

commissioners  in  mi^ng  rules  and  regula-  establishment  of  this  prison  was  so  earn- 
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estly  sought,  amid  so  many  discouragements,  not  had  the  strength  to  witness  the  realiza- 

against  so  strong  a  tide  of  opposition,  there  tion  of  her  cherished  wishes.    The  latter  is 

wa«  ever  visible  the  strong  guiding  and  sua-  Miss  Hannah  B.  Chickering  of  Dedham,  the 

taining  hand  of  that  Providence  who  cares  founder  of  the  Dedham  Asylum  for  dis- 

for  the  outcast  and  the  f aUen.    Thus  far  all  charged  female  prisoners,  for  thirty  years 

has  gone  on  steadily  progressing.    If  God's  devoted  to  labors  in  prison  Sunday  School 

servants  are  faithful  He  will  aid  them  in  teaching,  and  the  person  who  first  sought 

this  and  in  ever}*  other  good  work.  the  establishment  of  the  Women's  Prison 

It  is  not  well  that  names  should  be  pub-  and  organized  all  the  efforts  made  for  it. 

lished  of  any  of  those  men  and  women  who  The  former   is  our  honored  ex-governor, 

have  striven  to  do  their  part  for  this  or  any  judge,  law  professor,  and  benevolent  citizen, 

ftimilar  object.     But  two  names  we  must  foremost  always   in   good  works,  Emory 

introduce — that  of  a  good  man  gone  to  his  Washburn  of  Cambridge.    This  was  one  of 

rest,  and  a  good  woman  who  is  approaching  his  last  labors  on  earth,  entered  into  with  all 

the  close  of   her  earthly  labors,  and  who  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his  earlier  years, 

probably  will  not  long  be  with  us ;  who  has  Clara  T.  Leonard, 
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Hymns  ought  to  be  very  good.    But  they  That  the  world's  Architect, 

are  not  always ;  nor  often,  if  we  may  credit  ^^^^  *  "'^«  ^^' 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who  says  we  may  dis-  ^h^  examples  have  a    pleasing  archaic 

obey  the  law  of  our  being  by  using  them,  q^aintoess.    We  may  approach  nearer  our 

«  God  is  displeased  and  disserved  when  men  ^^^  *^®  without  gainmg  in  polish  or  edi- 

sing  a  hymn  like  My  Jtsm  to  know,  and  feel  ^cation.    The  late  venerated  Elder  Knapp 

hU  blood  Jlow,  or  indeed  like  nine-tenths  of  ^^  somewhat  peculiar  ideas  as  to  lyrical 

our  hymns."     (Lt/efro/i/re  an// /)o^ma,  pp.  62,  e^thortation  : 

814.)     He  "  regrets  their  prevalence  and  ppp-  ^"^  morning,  careless  sinner, 

,     .^_                          „          .^      •     »•                    J  Foryou  lamabrraed: 

ulanty  among    us,"  as  "mischievous  and  wby  we  you  not  afflicted. 

deteriorating ;  "   and    hopes    for    the  time  Or  why  not  dead  and  damned? 

when  they— at  least  such  as  we  have  got  No  less  remarkable  is  he  in  the  consolatory 

now— "will  disappear  from  our   religious  and  autobiographic  vein : 

aemce.  Jesus  spoke  to  me  so  sweet, 

The  opinion  of  a  critic  so  eminent,  and  by  Saying.  Children,  have  you  any  meat? 

no  means  unfriendly  to  religion,  compels  #               •               • 

attention.      However  unwiUing   to   go  all  Altho*  you  see  me  going  along  so, 

-      _.,          -Ai-    !_•                           X         X      J    xi_  I  have  ray  trials  here  below; 

lengths  with  him,  we  cannot  pretend  the  yet  everybody  is  talking  about 

complaint  to  be  without  too  liberal  founda-  That  very  same  Jesus, 
tion.    The  eccentricities  of  hymnody  might  From  a   work  of   which  the  <*  Twenty- 
fill  a  volume  rather  then  a  brief  paper,  fourth  Thousand "  appeared  in  Philadelphia, 
ThuB :  1864, 1  venture  to  extract  the  following : 

Jehorah.  thy  wise  gOTcmment,  O  Christian,  Christian,  don't  you  feel 

And  its  ndiiiinistnitlon.  This  to  be  your  bounden  duty,  Hallelujah  I 

Is  found  to  b«  mo»»t  excellent,  To  climb  up  Calvary's  rugged  hill. 

On  due  consideration.  And,  like  Joseph,  beg  his  body,  HaUelnjahl 

Or  a  verse  describing  the  infant  Savior  in  •             •             •             • 

the  mancrer  at  Bethlehem :  ^^  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^y^fi^*  Hallelujah  I 

°  Don*t  you  think  Wb  very  trying,  Hallelujah  I 

Brute  beasts  smell  with  respeot  mi     ^            ^        i.   i.                     t          x        «  .^^ 

At  him,  and  feel  some  Joy  The  force  of —whatever  you  please  to  caH  it 
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—can  no  further  go  than  this  last ;  unless  it  That  is  Dr.  Watts — ^none  else.    And  so  is 

be  in  that    deservedly    famous    effusion,  this,  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  it  was 

<^  Zion's  Bank ;  "  -which  may  be  found  in  to  be  found  in  books  largely  used : 

several  collections,  and  has   attained   the  My  heart,  how  dreadful  hard  u  is  i 

honor  of  publication  all  by  itself  in  book  form  ^^"^  ^«»^y  ^^^  **  »«•» 

—indeed  the  smallest  of  books,  and  in  an  ^ j*u2«ke  a^^oM^r^  ^'^*"** 

*'Improved(?)£dition,"  so  lately  as  1862,  and  t        •         u  x  nj     *       u        u          ^  xv 

,    }^     ^     ^  ,         ,,,            ^,     ^     ,  ,  Imagme  what  Mr.  Arnold  would  say  of  this, 

at  the  American  Athens.    This  Bank  has  vi.  <     i     txr  4^ 

,  ,        ,     ,                    ,  which  IS  also  Watts  : 

been  so  often  and  largely  drawn  upon  (even  ,      .             ... 

^,       --    .                 .X             i^      1    J       X.               N  My  thoughta  on  awful  Bubjecte  roll, 

the  Nation  gave  it  an  extended  noUce  once)  DamnaUon  and  tiie  dead ! 

that  I  will  refresh  the  reader's  memory  with  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^val  prince  of  English  sacred 

but  two  passages.    Here  is  the  lofty  moral :  gong  escape.    The  verse  which  frightened 

since  then  my  Banker  Is  so  rich,  Shirley  (if  I  remember  right)  as  howled 

I  have  no  cause  to  borrow:  «      ,    ;                        ,                x-  1 

I'll  live  upon  my  cash  to-day,  ^^^th  in  some  rural  conventicle. 

And  draw  again  to-morrow  I  For  ev-e-ry  fight 

The  conclusion  goes  beyond  pleasantry :  ^  drei^f ui  uid  loud ! 

But  see  the  wretched,  dying  thief  jg  ^Uughter  and  blood, 

Hang  by  the  Banker's  side ;  His  foes  overturning, 

He  cried,  "  Dear  Lord  remember  me,"  Xlll  all  shall  expire,— 

And  got  his  cash— and  died  Bm  ^1,1^  ^  ^^^  burning. 

These  sundry  citations  recall  the  memor-  And  fuel  of  fire— 

able  sermon  of  a  certain  Evangelist,  noted  is  Charles  Wesley's.    So  is  that  which  pro- 

f  or  his  **  apostolic  simplicity,"  about  Marthy  voked  the  special  wrath  of  Mr.  Arnold,  aa 

and  Mame,  and  Laz,  at  whose  house  the  above.    And  so  b  one  worse  than  either : 

disciples  with  their  Master  so  often  took  Lord,  and  am  l  yet  alive, 

tea;    and  how  Laz,  after  he  was  raised,  Not  in  torments,  not  in  hell? 

took    his  father's  arm-chair    and  the  old  It  is  time  to  stop  this  oppressive  flood  of 

family  Bible,  and  ha4  prayer-meetin'.    The  ill-judging  piety,  or  at  least  to  inquire  how 

uncouth  naivete  of  these  productions  would  we  may  escape  its  continued  devastations, 

appear  to  suggest  remoteness  from  the  dis-  What  makes  a  hymn  bad?    The  presence  of 

trict  school-house  and  the  peripatetic  peda-  bad  qualities,  or  the  absence  of  good  ones  ? 

gogue.    It  may  indeed  be  claimed  that  they  It  may  be  dull  and  lifeless ;  mere  prose 

are  the  monstrous  excrescences  of  hymnody,  tagged  with  rhyme ;  unhymnic  and  imlyri- 

representing  nothing  but    their  abnormal  cal;  "  utterly  destitute  of  the  ethereal  spirit 

selves.  of  true  poetry,  wanting  alike  in  light,  life. 

Unfortunately  for  this  view,  they  can  be  power  and  pathos,"  as  the  late  Dr.  Campbell 

too  nearly  paralleled  from  the  works  of  absurdly  accused  Mr.  Lynch's  "  Rivulet "  of 

reputable  hymnists.    Here  was  a  favorite  being.    It  may  be  flat,  stale,  and  unprofita- 

style  with  good  John  Berridge :  ble  in  the  last  degree,  like  the  dreadfid  stuff 

Ye  maidens  who  want  ^^  many  excellent  men  used  to  turn  out  by 

Rich  husbands  and  fair,  the  cord  a  hundred  years  since — not  to  hurt 

Nor  can  be  content  anybody's  f  eeUngs  let  US  say  Heginbotham 

Till  wedded  ye  are—  ''^t     ,•          xu               j     j   i                         j 

or  Hoskms ;  they  are  dead  long  ago,  and 

what  follows  would  not  read  nicely  of  a  have  probably  left  no  near  relatives  or  warm 
Sunday  afternoon— nor  any  other  day,  in  admirers.    Or  like  some  of  those  highly  civ- 
this  year  of  grace.    But  he  has  no  end  of  iii2ed  but  slightly  dreary  long  meters  in 
such.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem — but  hold,  the 
Our    great-grandfathers   were    fond    of  makers  of  that  eminent  collection  are  still 
Solomon's  Song  versified,  after  this  fashion :  Hving,  and  it  is  used  by  several  thousand 
Though  once  he  bowed  his  feeble  knees,  congregations ;  so  it  becomes  us  to  proceed 
Loaded  with  sins  and  agonies,  ^^jjj  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
Now  on  the  throne  of  bis  command  txr                 I.      X  J.              T»'   1-i.  n 

Ui.i.g.lik«D»rbUpiiU».u>Mt.  ness.    We  were  about  to  say,  Right  R«ver- 
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end  Fathers  and  venerable  brethren,  do  yon  laws.  No  more  than  a  priest  is  it  now  en- 
really  think  there  is  much  profit  in  hymns  titled  to  benefit  of  clergy.  It  is  as  open  as 
like .  Pause  there.  Hushed  be  the  an  ode  or  epigram  to  criticise ;  and  the  ex- 
breath  and  palsied  the  hand,  of  profane  ercise  of  the  critic's  vocation  upon  it  is 
iconoclasm !    Some  of  these  have  even  been  neither  impertinent  nor  useless,  if  he  have 

reproduced    in  the  Protestant    Episc .  familiarized  himself  with  the  special  as  well 

Speech  is  silvern,  silence  golden.    Let  sacred  as  the  general  laws  which  bear  upon  the 

reverence  check  bur  song,  and  criticisms  subject,  and  do  not  come  to  his  task  (as 

sit  silent  on  our  tongue.  critics  have  too  often  done)  with  a  rash  pre- 

Or  if  not  lacking  in  vitality,  the  hymn  conceived  contempt  for  hymns  at  large,  an 

may  have  a  life  that  is  not  healthy.    It  may  assumption  that  no  good  can  come  out  of 

be  hydrocephalous,  top-heavy,  overcharged  this  literary  Nazareth.    For  example,  Mr. 

with  doctrine,  like  some  of  Toplady's,  Joseph  Arnold  has  not  displayed  his  usual  acumen  in 

Hart's,  Bishop  Mant's,  almost  everybody's,  stigmatizing  Out  of  my  stony  griefs  Bethel  Pll 

It  may  suffer  from  enlargement  of  the  heart  raise,  as  "  doggerel."    A  closer  inspection 

and  be  overflowing  with  unchastened  and  would  have  shown  him  that  Mrs.  Adams's 

unadvised  emotion ;  as  /  thirst,  I  faint,  I  die  famous  deistico-evangelical  lyric  is  very  far 

to  prove,  and  the  same  author  passim.    It  from  being  doggerel,  in  whole  or  part.   Who 

may  have  a  diseased  throat  or  a  coarse  voice,  is  there,  brethren,  so  wise  or  enlightened, 

and  so  unburden  itself  in  a  manner  noisy,  that  he  needs  no  longer  beware  of  that  subtle 

blatant,  vulgar.    In  short,  the  Sacred  Muse  and  ever  alert  foe  to  sweetness  and  light, 

may  be  afflicted  with  lame  feet,  and  hobble  hasty  generalization  ? 

painfully,  or  with  a  bad  cold,  and  wheeze,  or  We  proceed  to  instance  various  kinds  of 

with  deafness  and  roar  us  like  Bottom,  when  badness  in  hymns,  beginning  with  what  is 

she  means  to  be  as  gentle  as  any  sucking  not  the  worst : 

dove.  Many  a  first-cfass  hospital  might  be  1.  Overmuch  decoration  will  put  its  sub- 
filled  vnth  these  variously  disordered  lyrics ;  ject  hopelessly  out  of  court.  Hymns  are  in- 
but  alas  I  the  patients  are  past  mending.  tended  to  be  sung  by  people  of  all  sorts, 

The  author  of  Rock  of  Ages  came  near  congregated  in  mixed  masses;  and  that  not 
the  mark  in  these  opening  words  of  the  Pre-  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  music,  but  as  an  ex- 
face  to  his  "  Psalms  and  Hymns,"  1776 :  pression  of  and  incentive  to  feeling  of  the 
"  God  is  the  Grod  of  Truth,  of  Holiness  and  deeper  and  more  sober  kind ;  feeling  which 
of  Elegance.  Whoever,  therefore,  has  the  is  near  akin  to  principle.  This,  and  their 
honor  to  compose  or  to  compile  anything  sacred  character,  require  simplicity  and  di- 
that  may  constitute  a  part  of  his  worship,  rectness  as  their  primary  characteristics, 
should  keep  those  three  particulars  con-  To  a  certain  extent  Dr.  Johnson  was  right : 
stantly  in  view."  As  this  is  not  a  diatribe  "  The  sanctity  of  the  matter  rejects  the  or- 
theologic,  we  may  restrict  our  examinations  naments  of  figurative  diction."  We  do  not 
to  the  literary  view-point,  and  inquire  simply  want  our  attention  distracted  by  a  glittering 
in  what  ways  hynmists  have  disregarded  the  crowd  of  images  which  have  no  essential 
latter  of  Toplady's  three  particulars.  By  connection  with  the  topic. 
'*  elegance  "  he  plainly  means  good  taste  and  The  saffron  tints  of  morn  appear 
good  judgment  as  inevitably  entering  into  Ann  glow  across  the  blushing  East; 

that.    A  hymn  then  needs  doctrinal  ethical,  ^T?«*"rl''Ih''n'^^J?*"'*^ 

,  ,         ''                       ,                                     ,     '  To  dissipate  the  lingering  mist; 

or  spiritual,  and  aesthetic  soundness.     Setting  And  while  his  mantling  splendors  dart 

the   two  former  aside,  it  is  bad  in  so  far  as  Their  radiance  o'er  Ihe  kindling  sitles— 

it  offends  against  good  sense  and  good  taste,  and  so  on,  a(f  lib.    This  is  but  a  mildly  pie- 

by  violating  any  of  the  laws  which  govern  tized  form  of  "  Despairing  beside  a  clear 

literature  and  poetry  in  general,  and  espe-  stream,"  or  "  Fluttering  spread  thy  purple 

daily  this  peculiar  department  thereof.    It  pinions,  gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart." 

may  not  take  shelter  under  its  sacred  char-  The  above  of  W.  B.  Collyer  is  probably 

acter  from  the  operation  and  penalty  of  these  the  worst  sample  of  £ouncing  and  furbelow 
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ing;  but  some  Latin  hymns  open  in  like  curbing  Pegasus,  lest  he  prance  unwarily. 

manner,  confining  it,  however,  to  a  line  or  His  hymns  "commemorative,"  "commenda- 

two:  tory"  and  "condemnatory"  of  this,  that, 

Light's  glittering  morn  bedecks  the  sky.  and  the  other  thing,  are  admirable  in  sub- 

Br.  Neale,  a  great  hymnist  and  incapable  stance  and  spirit,  but  just  a  little  prosy.    Of 

©f  extended  nambypamby,  was  rather  given  one  especially  are  we  mindfuL    It  was  on 

to  this  roundabout  mode  of  announcing  sun-  a  subject  not  well  provided  for.    Its  ideas 

rise :  and  tone  were  such  as  must  command  the 

The  winged  herald  of  the  day,  approval  of  all  Christian  minds  and  hearts. 

Proclaims  the  mom's  appn,achlng  ray.  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  faultlessly  correct 

Contrast  these  With  real  and  live  outcomes  with  inward  compunction  and  doubt  (for 

of  the  same  school,  "  This  is  the  day  of  ^here  waa  no  precedent  for  its  use),  we  ad- 

light,"  or  II  The  sun  is  sinking  fast,  the  day-  j^j^^^d  it  mto  a  certain  collection.    Then 

light  dies.  uprose  a  critic  and  smote  us  with  the  asser- 

A  similar  criticism  has  been  passed  upon  ^^^  ^^j.  j^^  ^^^  «  ahnost  hear  the  creaking 

Neale's  finest  renderuig  from  AnatoUus :  ^f  ^^  machine."    The  metaphor  wa«  harsh ; 

Fierce  was  the  wild  billow,  \y^^  y^  meaning,  as  to  this  and  many  other 

Dark  was  the  night;  j  i     •      v                        j     x'i.  x      /         •*. 

Oar«  labored  heavily,  8^^'®<^  ^^"^  ^^  °0  ^^^^  destitute  of  merit, 

Foam  glimmered  white.  was,  alas,  too  true. 

•        •••••  4.     A  worse  vice  is  unreality.    In  all 

Ridge  of  tlie  mountain  wave,  g^o^j  things  we  should  never  be  far  from 

Lower  thy  crest!  ,       ,              ,-«          .                         - 

Wall  of  Eurociydon,  hardpan.    There  is  a  copy  of  verse  com- 

Be  thou  at  rest!  meucing,  "  And  is  this  Heaven  ?  and  am  I 

But  this  is  a  genuine  and  exquisite  poem ;  there  ?  "    To  which  the  reply  at  once  sug- 

and  if  not  a  true  hymn  fails  of  it  only  by  gests  itself,  "'Tis  not;  you  aren't  at  all." 

the  rare  but  not  unique  merit  of  being  too  A  more  reputable  lyric  proceeds  thus : 

intensely  and  unmitigatedly  poetic.  Earth  U  past  away  and  gone, 

2.  There  is  an  over-elaboration  of  outr  All  her  glories  every  one; 

line  rather  than  of  detail ;  an  ambitious  and  f^}}^''  Pf  "^f  '^  overthrown ; 

.                  '  God  is  reigning— God  alone, 
made-to-order  air,  often  found  m  professed 

poets  when  their  steps  are*  forced  this  way.  ^^  ^^^  ^  *^™®  ^  ^"^^  ^is  ^^«"  i*»  ^^"^ 

Mr.  Wliittier,  for  instance,  is  far  happier  in  ^^^^  ^^me  time ;  they  are  as  far  from  that 

"  Our  Master "  and  "  The  Eternal   Good-  ^^^  ^  *^®  distance  from  A.  D.  1878  to  the 

ness,"  than  in  his  few  formal  "  Hymns,"  writr  nnllenium.    So  with  some  pieces  in  general 

ten  by  request  or  for  occasions.    That  is  of  ^^  ^  "  ^^1  ^f  Judgment,  day  of  wonders," 

course.    Stiffness  is  natural  in  any  unfamil-  "  ^O'  ^^  <^o™«s  with  clouds  descending, 

iar  exercise.    A  practiced  horseman  might  ^nd  the  like.    It  is  an  act  of  imagination  at 

feel  and  look  awkward  enough  when  first  ^^^^  ^^^g®'  ^^"^^^  *^^«  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^»  ^ 

mounted  on  a  camel,  especially  if  he  were  chant,,"  Now  redemption,  long  expected,  see 

riding  at  a  fair  and  for  a  prize.    Such  stiff-  ^  8<>1«^  P^^^P  aPPear."    Such  statements 

ness  we  detect   or   fancy  in    Hitchcock's  s^^^^^  be. strictly  confined  to  the  future 

much-praised  effusion  (Sabbath  H.  B.,  614)  :  *«°8«»  and  even  then  a  suspicion  of  thmness 

and  inapplicability  hangs  over  the  extended 

Tears  of  sach  pure  and  deep  delight,  i    !•      i          x*   •      x*           e         xx         i_           j 

Yeangek!  never  dimmed  your  sight.  and  hvely  anticipation  of  matters  beyond 

Ye  know  where  mom  exuHing  springs,  the  grave,  and  only  remotely  bearing  on 

And  evening  folds  her  drooping  wings,  present  experience.    But  we  will  not  press 

Under  correction,  that  seems  (fine  as  it  is  this  point,  for  most  readers  would  differ, 

in  a  way),  to  have  been  made,  not  bom.  5.    There  is  also  a  risk  of  unreality  in 

3.  So— yet  not  exactly  so — ^with  excellent  hymns  penitential  and  experimental,  unless 
Bishop  Man t.  That  learned  prelate  was  not  they  be  couched  in  very  general  terms, 
without  poetic  gifts,  but  his  accurate  mind  Prophecies  of  private  interpretation  should 
and  scrupulous  conscience  seem  to  be  always  be  put  by  themselves.    A  promiscuous  aa- 
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sembly  cannot  very  fitly  or  honestly  join  in  should  assist  devotion.     Poets  have  some- 

If  I  lore,  why  am  I  thos?  times  forgotten  that,  and  allowed  themselves 

Why  this  dull,  this  Mfelen  fnune?  +^  K^  r^,^«.4  ««,«„  u    au  •            x- 

Hardly,  «ire,  eJn  Ui«y  he  wone,  ^^  "^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^"^  emotions. 

Who  have  never  heard  hia  namel  '  *     -^^^  ^  ^*"^®  ^^6  rest  of  US.     There  is 

or  lustily  troll  forth ;  *  ^^&®  ^^^ss  of  very  favorite  hymns  which 

Invalnwetoneonrllfeleasoiigi,  ^*"  ^^®^  *^®   reproach  of    sensuousness. 
In  vain  we  itrive  to  rise ;  They  have  beauty  and  fervor  and  eloquence, 
Ho«mnah«iangai8honoartongue«,  but  they  are  erotic,  scarcely  chaste,  surely 
Ahd  our  devotion  dies.  ^^^^^     Everybody    but    Methodists    has 
One  18  tempted  to  respond:  "Speak  for  felt  this  in  the  ma^  of  compositions  by 
yonrse  ves.    If  your  rehgion  has  done  you  that  great  poet  and  saint,  Charles  Wesley. 
so   bttle  good,  there   must  be  something  it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that 
wrong  about  it."   ^            ^  self-repression  might  be  a  virtue,  that  the 
6.    Fl^hliness,  m  a  spintuaJ  subject,  is  rule  of  cross-bearing  could  apply  to  the  feel- 
another  form  of  unreality.     There  was  a  ii^gs.     Nor  is  Wesley  alone  open  to  that 
deal  of  this  m  the  Moravian  hymns,  as  in  censure.     If  he  had  written  some  few  of 
the  medMBval  Latin.    It  is  often  impressive,  Watts's  "best,"  divines  and  critics  of  the 
but  usuaUy  ill-judged.  soberer  school  would    long  ago  have  ex- 
stream  through  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  claimed,  "  How  unduly  emotional  I  "    Thev 
Bloodof  theSonof  Godl  _ff     .                          .-                                    ^ 
™,    *  -            -^  1      J   X  .^.         .          ., .  *^®  perfect  as  poems— if  man  were  merely 
That  18  powerful  and  striking;  too  stnkmg  ^n  esthetic  animal.      Tried  by  a   higher 
altogether,  seemg  that  it  is  purely  figurative  standard,  they  seem  to  transfer  his  noblest 
and  the  more  violent  the  figure  the  more  concerns  from  the  region  of  conscience  to 
likety  to  lead  people  out  of  sight  of  what  it  that  of  "the  heart,"  in  the  lower  sense  of 
signifies.  this  vague  word.      Dealing  with   Infinite 
Blest  thro'endiew  age,.  Wisdom  as  with  a  human  mistress  is  of 

Be  the  precious  stream;  ...  .  x_  t  ^>oo  *o  w* 
Louder  still  and  louder,  dubious  propriety.  Let  any  one  who  under- 
Praise  the  precious  blood.  stands  analysis  try  it  with  "  My  God,  the 
That  is  very  pretty,  very  vigorous ;  one  spring  of  all  my  joys,"  or  with  "  When  I 
feels  like  joining  in  it,  but  it  is  only  a  mod-  can  read  my  title  clear."  These  are  like 
ified  form  of  image-worship ;  and  though  it  certain  strains  of  music — relaxing,  unnerv- 
be  sacrilege  to  say  so  out  loud,  "  There  is  a  ^%'  "  He  who  lete  his  feelings  run  in  soft 
fountain  filled  with  blood,"  is  a  bad  case  of  luxurious  flow  " — ^for  the  rest,  inquire  of 
mixed  metaphor.  The  "  fountain  opened  "  Father  Newman,  or  of  Eeble,  or  any  pro- 
in  Zechariah  was  not  full  of  blood  at  all.  fessor  of  mentel  and  moral  philosophy  who 
The  1  ree,  warm  flow  of  the  verses,  the  mani-  understands  his  business.  Self-restraint, 
fest  sincerity  and  beauty  of  the  feeling  (not  repressive  power,  is  almost  the  first  step  on 
thought)  which  inspired  them,  and  the  life's  ladder.  He  who  has  got  this  lesson 
throng  of  associations  gathered  round  them,  knows  that  it  is  applicable  always  and 
have  cast  a  veil  of  enchantment  for  innu-  everywhere.  If  in  the  songs  which  convey 
merable  cultivated  people  over  what,  if  they  faith  and  aspiration  there  be  jejune  self- 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  and  with  unbiased  indulgence  in  lieu  of  this,  taste  and  judg- 
minds,  would  appear  a  gross  and  offensive  ment  (not  to  go  beyond  our  present  limits) 
conception ;  one  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  are  offended. 

Watts,  which  few  dare  to  sing  or  even  to  8.  Little  need  be  said,  after  this,  of  a 
print :  "  There  the  dear  flesh  of  Jesus  lay,  sort  of  religious  music-hall  balladism ;  rol- 
and  left  a  long  perfume."  Metephors  must  licking  lyrics  which  to  the  fault  above 
not  be  strained  too  far,  or  the  recoil  is  peril-  noted  add  a  coarseness  all  their  own.  There 
ous.  Even  in  prayer  and  praise  it  is  as  is  a  sliding  scale  of  vulgarity  from  "  Come 
well  to  keep  our  wits  about  us.  "  Devotion  ye  sinners  "  down  to  "  Run  out  the  gang- 
helps  the  intellect,"  it  is  said.  However  board  and  take  him  aboard,"  and  "  O  chil- 
that  may  be,  it  is  desirable  that  the  intellect  dren  be  engaged." 
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9.  If  exhortation  has  no  fit  place  in  two  tolerable  successes  and  a  host  of  fail- 
hymnody,  no  more  have  dry  narrations  of  ures.  Even  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
fact  and  statements  of  doctrine.  Yersi£ca-  the  elder  schools  usually  poured  forth  in  an 
tions  of  Gospel  or  creed  are  not  properly  indiscriminate  flood  good  and  bad,  with  the 
singable.  By  this  two-edged  canon  are  con-  latter  sadly  weighing  down  the  balance.  In 
demned  some  translations  and  not  a  few  this  mill  is  ground  much  chaff  to  comparar 
originals.    Dr.  Neale's  tively  little  wheat. 

.   Trinity,  Unity,  Deity  Eternal:  As  general  cultivation  advanced,  it  was 

Majesty,  Potency,  Brilliancy  SupernAl,  thought  not  to  apply  here ;  compilers  and 

must  rank  here,  for  its  sins,  with  Hart's  congregations  were  piously  uncritical ;  the 

rhymed  catalogue  (R.  D.  Col.,  499)  of  the  end  was  taken  to   justify  or  excuse  the 

merits  of  Sovereign  Grace,  Election,  Perse-  means ;  "  the  sanctity  ^f  the  matter  *'  dis- 

verance  and  Imputed  Righteousness.  pensed  with  profane  human  decorations  of 

10.  Likewise  with  dtijl  didactics,  whether  wit  or  taste,  and  easy-going  charity  covered 
of  the  kind  that  may  be  addresed  by  a  bar-  a  multitude  of  literary  sins.  Clergy  and 
barian  to  savages,  as  church-goers  rejoiced  in  an  abundant  vehicle 

The  devil  can  self-denial  use,  for  the  metric  and  musical  conveyance  of 

And  that  with  devlish  belfish  views,  doctrine  and  experience,  or  (m  cases  of  rare 

Or  Kirke  White's  milder  vein,  sensitiveness)  silently  adjusted  their   Sab- 

What  is  this  mortal  scene?  batic  shoulders  to  a  load  which  could  be 

peevs      p      /'  forgotten  through  the  week,  and  literary 

These  are  not  hymns,  and  should  not  be  *           ,  ,          x,^      .,        . ,          ... 

-      ,           Vi  ^^^  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  protestmg 

o  ere    as  sue  .  ^ith  a  snifE  that  hymns  were  not  poetry 

11.  A  decent  attention  to  appearances  is  ,        , ,       ,  ,       •'      ^   ,  .     ,         .  t.  • 

,    ,  J      ^                    ,         ,  and. could  not  be  expected  to  be.    "It  is 

sometimes  neglected.     Grammar  and  good  ^  .     ^  ^      ,-r..     .     i          ,         t.. 

,       J.                xi-iixuj      -JA  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better 

breeding  are  not  wholly  to  be  despised.    As  ^,         ,,          ,    ,               .    •               „  „  . 

^,                        ^•^^      1.1.V  than  others  what  no  man  has  done  welL    is 
a  gentleman  may  not  go  to  church  m  his  tx_  ▼  i^         .    ■•.  ^           ,t^  ..    i              .i 
,.                       1  J     .     i_         •  Vi.  Dr.  Johnson  s  dictum.    "  Entirely  unworthy 
suppers,  nor  a  lady  m  her  mght-cap,  soa-,.  „          ^,          *^           , 
,    '^^           ,         1.     u            ,t     -x     i.  -1  X  of  his  powers,"  says  Shaw  of  Cowper's  con- 
hymn  no  less  should  complete  its   toilet  ^  .,    ..       ^    :,      ;^,         ,,                  a     , 
,''-            .    .       ^,              .              .. »  J  1  tnbutions  to  the  Olney  Hymns.    "A  class 
before  entermg  the   sanctuary.     "Rudely  .              .^.        »       ,  .  ,  Vi             j. 
i_i       J  XL       •   J,,     -n       X  J       ./o            f.  of  compositions  for  which  I  have  no  fancy, ' 
blowed  the  wmd "  will  not  do.    "Surpass"  .     ^,      .       ,, 
1  ..           ff  u  '    n      J  *.  1       ,»              i.  cries  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  "grace,"  "sin"  and  "clean,"  are  not  »^       .^.                .,,         ,    ,, 

^  ^,       I               TA      tiT  XX  The  critics  are  neither  wholly  wrong  nor 

reputable   rhymes.      Dr.   Watts  was   very  .^      ^,        •  i .     ^      ,                              , 

,       ,               J    XL       I-        xi_      J?  altogether  right.    Our  language  may  prob- 

careless  here ;   and  others  have  taken  from  , ,      ,  .     .,             ,  ,.  ..     77^     * 

,.              11-           x    I     1              ji    1  ably  claim  the  proud  distmction  of  possess- 

his  example  a  license  to  be  loose  and  slov-  .     •'            ,       i     ,     ,     ,  ,             ., 

^«w      w^.^  «««   Kior«^  *\.^   ^i^^ir.  ^\.i^\.  ^S  ^^^  hopelessly  bad  hymns  than  any 

enly.      Wno  can   blame  the   cnoir  wnicn,  ^,          -^,     \        " ^^        ^  •;      ,      .^    .,    . 

r    1-       xT_  x  xu             XX        1,    1       X  i_  other.    The  above  attempt  to  classify  their 

feeling  that  these  matters  had  not  been  ,     ,         .    .         ^    ,        ^  ,           ,     ,       i. 

m  •     XI        XX     J  J    X        A      J    XI-      •  badness  is  imperfect  enough,  no  doubt ;  for 

sufficiently    attended    to,  offered    the    im-  ....                      ,.       ,,        , 

J         .  spiritual  songs  are  a  disorderly  and  mongrel 

proved  version :  /        ^        J  .i                    .     x     ...        fv 

"My  passions  fly  tribe;  few  of  them  are  content  with  exhib- 

From  vauiteetovanitye**?  iting  one  solitary  vice.    But  as  much,  per- 

12.  In  passing  through  the  hymnic  for-  haps,  might  be  said  about  their  goodness, 
est,  a  deal  of  dead  wood  impedes  the  trav-  even  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
eler's  progress  and  wastes  his  time  and  A  somewhat  extended  acquaintance  with 
temper.  Well  meaning  but  too  generous  those  which  speak  English,  from  atheism 
persons  who  never  had  an  idea  to  divide  to  Rome  in  doctrine,  from  John  Mason  to 
nor  a  spark  of  fire  to  impart,  apostles  of  the  John  Ellerton  in  time,  from  Addison  to 
commonplace,  typical  Anglo-Saxon  "  divin-  Joseph  llart  in  style,  and  from  the  Wesleys 
ities  of  didlness,"  have  taken  up  a  trade  for  to  Thomas  Kow  in  spirit,  has  satisfied  us 
which  they  were  not  intended,  and  flooded  that  while  their  story  is  not  so  creditable  as 
the  market  with  goods  that  would  be  wholly  their  admirers  seem  to  fancy,  while  the  mass 
unsalable,  were  not  buyers  often  far  too  even  of  those  now  at  service  may  deserve 
easily  content.     Others  have  made  one  or  almost  all  their  enemies  have  said  in  dia- 
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paragment,  the  tale  is  not  wholly  told.     A  becomes  more  correct  and  more  exacting, 

body  of  hymns  might  be  selected  which,  the  lumber  will  be  gradually  delegated  to 

purely   as    poetry,  would   not  be   utterly  the  garret,  and  ks  place  supplied — say  a 

shamed  before*  an  equal  number  of  our  best  thousand   years  hence — ^by  articles  which 

secular  Ijnrics.    There  are  some  in  existence  even  a  future.  Matthew  Arnold  might  possi- 

too  good  for  present  popular  demands ;  more  bly  be  not  ashamed  to  contemplate  and  use. 

are  being  produced ;  and  as  religious  taste  Frederic  M.  Bird, 


FOR  AND  AGAINST. 
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BY  CAMPBELL  WHEATON. 

jj  be  over  forty  before  it  came  over  me,  that  I 

—  hadn't  any  place  to  speak  of,  and  wasn't 
nobody.     Here  was  I,  coddlin'  other  folk's 

I  don't  suppose  there  was  a  better  con-  children  an'  never  a  chick  nor  child  o'  my 

tented  man  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  than  own,  an'  that  handy  about  a  house,  that  the 

I  was  that  summer  of  1862,"  Mat  began,  women  folks  all    said    I  was  worth  two 

"  It  looked  as  if  all  the  luck  I  hadn't  had  women  any  day.      Everybody  I'd  helped 

all  my  life  was  comin'   to  a  head  then,  along  had  a  half  or  may  be  a  whole  section, 

I'd  been  working  my  way  along  from  Ver-  and  comfortable  houses ;  an'  wherever  I  was 

mont,  you  see,  ever  sence  I  was  a  boy  about  I  turned  in  my  stock ;  for  my  heifer  had  done 

fifteen.      I'm    fifty-five    now,  though    I'm  well,  an'  her  calves  couldn't  be  beat  for 

grizzled  enough  to  make  anybody  add  on  milkers.    I  hadn't  married,  you  see,  because 

ten  or  fifteen  years  easy.   There  was  roving'  it  never  come  just  handy ;  but  now  I  said  to 

blood  in  me,  an*  how  it  got  there  is  more'n  myself,  *  You'd  better  be  stirrin*  round,  Mat 

I  can  tell,  for  my  folks  had  stuck  to  one  Anderson,  else  there  won't  be  much  chance 

spot  up  in  Washington  county — two  or  thr^e  for  you.'    It  came  over  me  all  to  wunst,  as 

generations  of 'em — ^tight  as  ticks.    TL'-re  it  were,  hearin"em  call  me  *  old  Mat; 'an' 

was  seven  of  us  boys,  so  one  going' wan't  no  1  said  to  myself  I  wan't  goin'  to  be  *old 

great  loss ;  and  when  two  of  our  neighbor;^  Mat,'  an'  none  o'  the  pevkisites  of  age  to  show 

started  for  the  West,  I  went  along  with  my  for't. 

own  heifer  I'd  raised,  and  ten  dollars  father  "  Well,  by  this  time  I  was  up  in  Minne- 

counted  out  for  a  start.    West,  then,  meant  sota,  an'  here  I  planted  my  foot  firm.    I 

the  middle  of  York  state ;  and  I  staid  up  took  a  section — no  trouble  to  clear,  for  there 

near  Elmira,  two  or  three  year,  till  another  wasn't  much  but  scrub-oak,  except  along 

set  I'd  got  to  know  there,  moved  on  to  the  rivers ;  an'  I  built  a  house,  an'  set  out 

Ohio.  strong  for  myself.     That  was  the  time  I 

"  Well,  I  kep*  a  movin'  on.     I  was  a  began  to  see  Indians  thick  as  grasshoppers, 

master  hand  for  clearing  land  and  breakin'  My  claim  lay  along  the  Redwood  River,  and 

it  in  ;  an'  it  came  handy  to  work  round  first  the  lower  Agency  for  the  Sioux  wasn't  ten 

with  one  set  o'  folks  an'    then    another,  miles  away.    Government  had  a  treaty  with 

Then   there  was  always  news  coming  of  'em  then,  and  was  working  to  civilize  'em 

better  land  farther  on.    I  didn't  like  Ohio  as  fast  as  it  could.    No  settler  had  any  such 

any  too  well.    Too  much  shakes  along  the  chance  as  any  Indian  ihat  was  a  mind  to 

bottoms  if  it  was  a  good  farmin'  country ;  take  what  was  given  him  an'  settle  down, 

an'  so  first  one  man  an'  then  another  would  So  much  money  a  head,  an'  carpenters  to 

work  along  up  north,  an*  I  was  always  ready  help  his  house  along  if  he   wanted  one, 

for  the  last  one.  an'  blacksmiths  for  his  axes  an'  plows  an' 

"  You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  I'd  got  to  what  not — even  farmers  to  plow  an'  show 
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him  how,  an'  teachers  for  the  children.    I  for,  as  things  always  does.    I'd  about  made 

believed  in  it  too.    I  said  we'd  taken  their  up  my  mind  Laviny  Harvey,  a  Connecticut 

huntin'    grounds,   an'   driven    them   clear  woman  with  a  farm  an'  three  children,  was 

across  the  continent,  an'  the  lea3t  we  could  the  one  for  me.     Her  husband  'd  been  killed 

do  was  to  try  to  civilize  'em  an*  make  'em  in  a  'jam,'  going  dowu  with  Tidd's  gang  two 

into  good  neighbors,  same  as  the  English  years  before ;  but  she  an*  a  hired  man  had 

had  the  Canada  Indians.    Then  I  said  too,  carried  on  the  farm,  with  what  hand  I  could 

they'd  been  cheated  and  bamboozled  out  of  lend  now  and  then,  an'  I  said  to  myself, 

alT  reason ;  an'  I  didn't  wonder  they  hated  '  Here's  a  stirrin'  woman,  an'  a  family  all 

the  whites.     A    man    that    couldn't   live  ready  to  my  hand,  jest  about  old  enough, 

among  his  own  kind,  he  was  so  pison  nasty  an'  I'm  pretty  certain  she  won't  say  No  if  I 

and  ugly,  would  settle  down  among    the  ask  her.'    I  made  up  my  mind  I'd  do  it  after 

Indians  and  lie  an'  steal  and  cheat,  sell  *em  my  next  trip  down  to  St  Peter's,  an'  I  went 

bad  whisky,  and  break   eveiy  command-  below  that  time  pretty  easy  an'  settled  in 

ment  past  patchin'.    I  said  nine-tenths  of  my  mind.    I  laid  in  a  good  many  things  I 

'em  were  wuss'n  Injins  ;  an'  anybody  could  thought  she  an'  the  young  ones  would  like, 

get  along  well  enough   that    treated  'em  an'  instid  o'  hangin'  roun'  a  day  or  two  an' 

decent.  gittin'  what  news  there  was  to  take  back,  I 

**  I  did  get  along.    What  they  wauted  I  didn't  stay  but  one  night,  an*  started  off 

gin'  'em  when  I  could ;  an'  I  see  well  enough  next  mornin'  before  light.    Fact  was,   I 

it  was  a  hard  row  for  them  that  wanted  to  wanted  to  be  more  settled  yet ;  an'  as  I  drove 

learn  n  ew  ways.    A  farmer  Indian  would  along  I  kept  a  thinkin'  more  an'  more,  how 

cut  off  his  scalp  lock,  an'  settle  down  to  live  me  an'  Laviny  might  pull  together, 

like  folks ;  an'  like  as  not,  a  lot  o'  blanket  *'  It  was  September  then, — cool  mornings 

Indians  that  hadn't  had  good  luck  on  their  and  warm  noons ;    an'  my  team  stepped 

hunts,  would  set  up  their  tepees  alongside,  along  so  lively  I  pretty  nearly  run  over 

an'  never  budge  till  they'd  eaten  him  out  o'  somethin'  sittin'    by  the  side  o'  the  road 

house  an'  home.    Long's  they  had  anything  done  up  iu  a  blue  cloak.    I  thought  it  was 

to  give  they'd  give,  for  that's  Injin  fashion ;  a  squaw,  an*  stopped  a  moment  to  see  if  I'd 

an'  then  they'd  go  off  on  a  hunt  themselves  done  any  harm,  askin'  her  pretty  loud  in 

an'  the  farm  would  go  to  the  dogs.  Sioux,  what  she  sat  in  the  middle  o*  the 

•*  Young  Huggins  an' I  talked  it  over  often,  road  for?    But  it  wasn't  black  eyes  an' 

He  was    missionary   teacher    at  Lac  qui  cheek  bones  an'  strings  o'  black  hair,  I  can 

Parle,  bom  and  brought  up  among  'em,  an'  tell  you.    I'd  never  in  all  the  days  o'  my 

morally  certain  that  he  was  goin'  to  save  life  seen  just  such  a  face,  an'  I  never  have 

the  whole  nation ;  an'  I  made  many  a  trip  since.    All  wet  with  cryin',  and  the  tears 

up  there  with  little  stores  they  couldn't  a  streamin'  down  yet ;  but  a  blue  eyed  baby 

got  any  other  way.    I  had  a  German  fellow  couldn't  have  looked  up  more  innocent     I 

to  see  to  things,  an'  I'd   take  my  team  an'  couldn't  think  of  anything  but  the  forget- 

go  down  to  St.  Peter's,  an'  load  up  with  me-nots  in  the  medder  by  the  river  to  home, 

anything  I  knew  would  sell  easy.     This  For  all  her  baby  face  and  her  long  braids  of 

kind  o'  light  peddlin'  kept  me  from  gettin'  hair  below  her  waist,  she  looked  tall  and 

uneasy,  an' I  learned  the  whole  country  like  strong-as  she  stood  up;  but  she  wasn't  a 

a  book.  day  over  seventeen,  and  a  voice  as  sweet  as 

"  All  this  time  I'd  been  lookin'  around  a  bird.    You  never  heard  a  voice  like  that 

trying  to  settle,  an'  never  seein'  any  one  it  out  of  a  German  woman's  throat  before, 

seemed  as  if  I'd  want  round  all  the  time.  "  I'd  picked  up    a  little  German  from 

Anton  had  married— that  was  my  man ;  an*  Anton  Kreiger  an'  some  of  the  Germans 

I'd  built  on  another  part  for  him,  so's  not  to  round,  an'  I  made  out  a  little  of  what  she 

have  any  mixing  up,  in  case  I  did  settle,  wanted.    She'd  come  to  St.  Paul  by  emi- 

Everything  fixed    itself    straight  off,  you  grant  train,  just  as  they  do— packed  like 

might  say,  different  from  what  I'd  laid  out  sheep  an*  about  as  senseless— an'  then  down 
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to  St.  Petei^'s  to  wait  for  some  one  to  take  stronger'n  the  priest  could  get  out  o'  me, 

her  up  to  the  Redwood  settlement  or  New  an'  then  I  tied  the  horses  an'  walked  over 

Ulm.    Her  money  was  all  gone^  an'  she'd  the  prairie  to  old  Pdre  Lacroix's.    He  didn't 

got  kind  o'  scart  an'  set  out  to  walk,  an'  had  ask  any  questions.    We  knew  well  enough 

lost  her  way,  -an'  when  I  found  her  she'd  about  one  another,  an'  he  jest  went  over  to 

been  out  all  night  with  nothin'  to  eat,  and  the  little  chapel  an'  married   us  then  and 

sat  there  like  a  hungry  baby,  jest  cryiu'.  there,  an'  I  drove  home  with  my  wife  I 

I  took  her  into  4he  wagon  an'  give  her  what  '*  It  came  over  me  with  a  start  as  I  set  her 

I  had,  an'  she  looked  up  as  grateful  as  if  I'd  down  in  a  chair  to  look  round,  an'  went^out 

saved  her  life.  to  put  up  the  horses — ^for  Anton  hadn't  got 

"  I  found  she  was  a  cousin  of  Anton's,  in — how  clean  I'd  forgotten  Laviny ;  but  1 

and  had  oome  expectin'  to  live  with  them,  didn't  spend  much  thought  on  that    I  tell 

She  said  she'd  written,  but  Anton  hadn't  you  if  ever  a  man  went  straight  to  Heaven 

got  the  letter ;  an'  his  mother  she'd  calki-  on  earth  I  was  that  man.    There  are  things 

lated  to  be  with  was  dead.    His  wife  was  a  you  don't  talk  about  an'  aint  likely  to,  but 

black-eyed,  snappin'  Crerman  woman,  an'  I  aint  prepared  to  say  saints  above  have 

the  more  I  thought  the  more  I  said  to  my-  much  more  comfort  than  a  man  finds  in  a 

self  it  never  was  going  to  do.    I  slowed  up,  woman  that  loves  him  as  some  of  'em  can. 

an'  at  last  I  got  out  and  walked  so's  to  think  There  wasn't  a  soul  that  diduH  take  to  her, 

it  over,  an'  then  I  looked  back,  for  I'd  got  even  sulky  old  Tayoo,  that  hated  every 

considerable  ahead ;  an'  she  sat  t^ere  with  white-face  and  told  'em  so.    An'  then  when 

a  face  to  make  a  fool  out  of  a  harder  man  the  baby  came,  with  her  very  eyes,  I  thought 

than  I  was.  I'd  got  all  a  man  could  hold,  an'  I  was 

'*  I  made  up  my  mind.  There  was  a  scared. 
Catholic  pnest  in  the  next  village.  Not  *'  Justina  picked  up  English  fast,  and  she 
that  I'm  a  Catholic,  for  I'm  rather  agin  named  the  baby  Mary  Huldah  after  my 
more  than  for  them ;  but  a  priest's  a  priest,  mother,  and  talked  about  how  we'd  take  it 
au'  he  could  fix  what  I  wanted  well  as  an-  home  sometime.  I  was  ashamed,  for  I'd  let 
other.  I  got  back  in  the  wagon,  an'  I  said,  a  year  or  two  to  a  time  slip  by  without  writ- 
quiet  an'  easy  as  if  I  was  askin'  her  to  take  in' ;  but  I  wrote  now  to  the  folks,  and  told 
more  bread  and  cheese,  an'  in  all  the  Ger-  mother  she'd  got  a  new  grandchild.  She 
man  I  could  muster,  '  Anton's  mother  is  was  old  then,  nigh  on  seventy,  but  for  all 
dead.  Anton  is  married.  His  house  is  too  that  nothing  would  do  but  that  she  an' 
little  for  him  and  you.  Mine  is  large.  Will  father  must  come  to  Minnesota, 
you  live  in  it  and  help  me ? '  "We    settled    the    whole.     They  wrote 

"  First  she  thought  I  wanted  her  for  a  when  they'd  start,  and  I  agreed  to  go  down 

servant,  and  began  to  show  me  her  arms,  to  St.  Peter's  for  them  when  the  time  came, 

and  how  strong  she  was,  and  could  milk  It  was  the  middle  of  August,  1862.    Not  a 

and  make  butter.    '  O,  yes,  she  would  be  a  week  before  I  had  been  up  to  Lac  qui  Parle 

good  servant  and  work  much.'    *  No,'  I  said  with  Justina  and  the  baby  to  show  them  to 

then.    '  I  want  you  for  something  more.    I  young  Huggins  an'  his  folks.    The  govern- 

want  a  little  frau.    I'm  all  alone  and  no-  ment  buildin'  had  been  finished  the  fall 

body  to  think  much  about,  and  I'll  be  good  before,  an'  we  went  into  the  school  room  an' 

to  you,  and  there's  a  minister  right  here,  listened  to  him  teaching  the  Injun  children, 

and  will  you  marry  me  nowV  jest  as  much  pleased  to  do  it  as  if  he  was 

**  How  she  ever  did  it  I  don't  know.     She  President  of  the  United  States.    He  an*  his 

looked  at  me  through  and  through.    It  was  wife  an'  Julia  Laframbois,  a  pretty  half- 

searchin'  as  the  day  o'  judgment,  an'  my  blood  girl,  all  worked  together,  and  for  all 

heart  beat  so  1  couldn't  breathe.    Then  she  they  was  with  the  Injuns  day  and  night, 

put  one  hand  in  mine,  an'  bowed  her  head,  they  didn't   know  what  was  comin'  any 

I  couldn't  speak  one  word,  but  I  put  my  more  than  the  unborn  babe. 

arm  round  her,  an'  swore  an  oath  to  myself  "  The  year  before  the  cut-worm  had  been 
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pretty  bad,  an*  made  way  with  a  good  deal  "  How  can  I  tell  it,  man  ?  "  he  said  with  a 

o'  corn  the  fanner  lujuua  had  planted,  but  groan.    "  Word  of  trouble  come  before  I'd 

the  agent.  Major  Galbraith,  did  what  he  fairly  got  to  St.  Peter's.    I  knew  something 

could  to  make  it  up.     He  made  a  requisition  was  wrong,  for  an  Injun  I  knew  well  passed 

for  five  thousan'  dollars  on  the  special  fund  me  with  his  head  down  and  didn't  shake 

for  poor  and  destitute  Injuns,  and  pulled  hands.    I  told  my  folks  to  stay  quiet  a  few 

'em  through  the  winter.    That  fall  he*d  had  days  and  I'd  come  back  for  'em,  an'  I  turned 

about  a  thousand  acres  ploughed  by  the  my  horses'  heads  up  countly  again.    I  tried 

government  farmers,   and   the  farmer  In-  to  keep  quiet,  but  half  way  home  I  begun 

juns  above  and  at  the  lower  agency  did  pretty  to  meet  the  people  flyin'  for  their   lives, 

nigh  six  hundred  more.     So  when  spring  Women    and    children     half     naked    an' 

came  this  was  all  planted  down,  and  jest  as  crazy  with  fright,  and  men  wounded  and 

soon  as  the  streams  went  down  a  little  the  bleedin',  with    faces    white   as  death.      I 

major  went  up  country  seein'  what  was  wouldn't  stop.     They  told  me  the  Injans 

needed.    Yomig  Iluggins  took  me  round  to  was  up  an'  bumin'  the  houses  an'  killin' 

show  how  fine  the  crops  looked,  and  laughed,  every  soul  they  could,  an'  I  was  goin*  back 

pleased  as  could  be  to  think  how  well  the  to  certain  death.    I  galloped  them  horses 

farmer  Injuns  had  done.    He  made  his  es-  straight  on.    Two  Injuns  chased  me  awhile, 

timate,  and  said  at  the  lowest  rate  there'd  an'  one  put  a  bullet  through  my  arm,  but  I 

be  seventy-five  thousan'  bushel  of  coni  and  didn't  feel  it  till  afterward, 

potatoes,  with  some  odd  vegetables  for  this  "  I  saw^  a  man  by  the  road  with  his  head 

lower  reservation,  while  the  upper  one  ought  cut  off,  and  up  toward  the  river,   houses 

to  have  about  eighty-six  thousan'.     This  burning  and  the  people  in  twos  an*  threes 

was  about  twenty-one  bushel  a  head  for  ev-  dead  all  about,  an'  I  pushed  on.     Then  I 

ery  man,  woman  an'  cliild,  an'  he  said  there  saw  the  place  the  house  had  been — a  heap 

nevei*  had  been  such  a  chance  before,  an*  he  of  smokin*  cinders,  an'  on  a  tree  in  the  yard, 

thought  a  good  part  of  the  blanket  Injuns  my  little  baby,  nailed  to  it,  an'  warm  yet. 

would  be  convinced  of  the  comfort  of  havin'  I  got  it  off,  an'  sat  down  with  it  in  my 

plenty  an'  come  in  to  settle.     I  thought  so,  arms.     Somethin'  moved  in  the  bushes,  an' 

too,  an'  said  then,  *  Well,  Amos,  I  reckon  then  it  spoke.    *  Gro  aWay  for  God's  sake, 

you're  right,  an'  haven't  lost  your  time  after  They'll  be  back  an'  kill  you.'    *  Where  is 

all.'    I  said  to  Justina  goin*  home  that  there  Justina  ? '  I  said  to  it.    It  was  Anton  with 

wa'n't  quite  so  much  glory  in  it,  but  Amos  his  head  mashed  in  and  cut  to  slices,  but  life 

Huggins  was  as  good  a  missionary  as  any  enough  to  tell  me  that  they'd  tried  to  take 

that  went  to  Africa,  an*  I  guessed  the  Lord  her  away  without  the  baby,  J^n'slie  screamed 

thought  as  much  of  him.    Two  days  after  and  ketched  it  up,  and  then  one  of  them 

that  they  shot  him  down  in  his  door  like  a  got  mad  and  knocked  her  over  with  his 

dog,  gutted  his  house,  and  ♦ed  off  the  women  rifle,  an'  then  they  beat  her  brains  out,  an' 

with  the  few  they  let  live,  into  a  bondage  set  the  house  on  fire  and  threw  her  in;  an' 

everyone  of  them  would  have  died  a  million  the  baby  was  ciyin'  and  first  they  sud 

times  over  rather  than  have  gone  into.  they'd  throw  her  in  too,  an'  then  they  saw 

"  I  started  down  to  St.  Peter's  that  same  some  spikes  I'd  been  usin',  an*  so  they  did 

day,  never  knowin*.    Justina  cried  and  held  — that, 

to  me,  an'  couldn't  bear  to  let  me  gb ;  an'  "  Anton  died  before  he  was  fairly  through 

then  she  laughed  an'  said  she  was  sick  a  lit-  tellin*  me.    I  looked  in  the  ashes  to  see  if  I 

tie  and  foolish.     She  stood  in  the  door  and  could  find  Justina.    Then  I  got  back  into 

held  the  baby  up,  an'  the  last  I  see  when  I  my  wagon  an'  started  for  St  Peter's.    It 

went  over  the  knoll  was  the  sun  shinin'  on  seemed  to  me  if  1  could  give  the  baby  to 

*em    both,  an'  the    baby  puttin'  out  her  mother  an*  have  her  lay  it  out  quiet  an' 

hands."  decent,  there'd  be  a  sort  of  comfort  in  it. 

Mat's  breath  came  fast.    His  hands  were  I  had  a  Henry  rifle,  and  looked  at  it,  an' 

clenched.  saw  it  was  loaded  an'  good  for  twenty-one 
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shots.  '  I  saw  Injuns  on  horse-back  off  to  the  rest.      I  was  np  at  *  Camp  Release, 

the'easty  an'  skulkin*  over  the  prairie  be-  when  tl^e  poor  souls  they'd  run  off  were 

hind  trees,  an*  I  reckoned  when  I  came  to  given  up,  an'  you  couldn't  tell  which  was 

the  next  river  they'd  be  after  me.    I  didn't  white  women  an'  which  was  squaws.     I  fol- 

know  till  afterward   that  young   Captain  lowed  it  through,  till  the  last  chance  of 

Marsh  and  his  men  had  been  ambushed  on  shootin'  was  over ;  but  I'm  ready  now  the 

the  way  back  to  Fort  Ridgely,  and  he  an'  minute  there's  a  call  to    go   at  it    agin. 

half  his  company  killed.    There  were  dead  There  ain't  lives  enough  in  the  Sioux  na- 

bodies  all  along,  but  I  was  just  behind  the  tion  to  pay  for  the  one  Pve  lost,  let  alone 

war-party,  an'  so  they  missed  me  that  time,  the  hundreds  of  others  in  jest  as  bad  case 

My  horses  were  givin*  out.    I  saw  I'd  got  to  as  me.    I'm  a  Christian  man,  leastways  I 

stop  soon ;  but  I  pushed  on  to  the  next  creek,  was ;  but  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven,  I  know  I 

8o't   they  could  have  water,  an'  stopped  shan't  be  judged  for  an  Injnn  I've  killed, 

tiiere,  quiet  as  if  there  wasn't  anjrthing  to  *  Whoso   sheddeth  man's    blood?'    Yes,  I 

look  out  for.    I  hadn't  more  than  got  'em  know  all  that :  but  it  don't  say  anything 

out  the  shafts,  when  there  was  a  whoop  an'  about  devil's  blood,  an*  I'll  take  my  chance, 

a  yell,  and  five  of  the  devils  rose  up  out  of  And  the    men  that  stand    up  and  plead 

a  thicket.    One  spring  got  me  my  rifle,  an  for  these  Injuns, — ministers  and  bishops, — 

I  let  fly  fast  as  I  could  draw  trigger.    Three  deserve  to  see  their  own  wives  run  off  an' 

fell  an'  the  other  two  ran,  but  not  before  their  children  scalped.    Now  I'm  done.    I 

they'd  hit  me  over  the  head  with  an  axe,  ain't    going  to    talk    about  it,   an'  wont. 

an'  sent  another  bullet  into  my  shoulder.    I  Whatever  you  think  as  to  the  rights  or 

liad  to  sit  down  awhile  an'  get  breath,  an'  wrongs  of  it  you  can  keep  to  yourself.    I've 

tie  up  my  shoulder  best  way  I  could ;  an'  told  you  what  an  Injun  is.    If  you're  a 

while  I  was  doin'  it  I  heard  a  groan  in  the  mind  to  take  to  'em  af tei*  that,  it's  your  own 

bashes,  an'  a  white  man  came  crawling  out  look  out." 
with  one  of  his  eyes  gouged  out,  an'  his 

head  §plit.    There  were  three  of  'em  hid  in  Mat  moved  away,  still  trembling  from 

the  bushes,  an'  they'd  been  there  all  night,  the  power  and  fury  of  his  own  words ;  and 

Crawled  in  after  the  Injuns  stripped  'em  trembling  also,  I  rose  up  and  returned  to 

an'  left  'em  for  dead.    I  helped  'em  into  my  the  camp,  too  exhausted  with  feeling  to  do 

wagon  best  way  I  could ;  but  I  said,  *  There  more  that  day.    There  was  no  putting  it 

ain't  one  chance  in  a  million,  that  we'll  any  out  of  my  mind,  however ;  and  as-I  thought, 

of  us  get  to  St.  Peter's  alive.    All  we  can  it  grew  more  and  more  frightful  to  me — 

do  is  to  make  it  hot  for  'em  if  they  come  that  after  over  two  hundred  years  of  ex- 

at  us.'                                      ^  perience,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 

"  Well  I  got  there,  an'  took  in  my  team  the  Indian  was  still  no  nearer  solution.    I 

packed  with  women  an'  children  we  picked  determined  to  understand  the    matter    if 

up  oA  the  road.    I  give  the  baby  to  mother,  possible,  and  to  this  end  wrote  at  once  to 

an'  some  days  afterward  joined  the  *  Ren-  Dwight,  asking  him  to  send  up  whatever 

ville  Rangers.'    Wounded  to  be  sure,  so  I  books  came  in  his  way :    Reports  of  the 

had  to  wait  a  little  for  the  stiffenin'  to  get  Indian  Commissioned),   and  of  the  army 

out ;  but  I  did  my  share  o'  shootin'  all  the  officers  who  were,  in  the  campaign,  and  any 

same.    I  ain't  a  hard-hearted  man ;  but  I  local  histories  of  the  state,  and  its  experi- 

believe  I  should  have  killed  even  an  Injun  ence  with  Indians  from  the  beginning, 

baby  if  I'd  seen  it.    I  followed  up  that  As  it  happened,  I  had  up  to  this  time, 

thing  three  years — goin'  off  with  General  for  some  cause,  had  hardly  the  slightest 

Sibley  after  the  Sioux  had  been  driven  out  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  few  Ojibways, 

of  Minnesota,  and  followin'  them  till  they  whose  wigwams  were  only  two  or  three 

were  whipped  an'  g^ve  in.  miles  distant.     The  men  were  all  off  on  the 

"  What's  the  use  in  tellin*  you  any  more,  winter  hunt,  and  the  few  squaws  who  visit- 

I  seen  the  leaders  hung,  an'  hurrahed  with  ed  the  camp,  were  unutterably  forlorn  and 
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repellent.     Now  I  determined  to  see  what  vals  several  others,  the  whole  foi^ning  a 

their  life  was  like.    Mat  was  the  only  one  community  of    perhaps  fifty  souls,    f^ach 

in  the  camp,  who  had  had  any  real  experi-  one  had  near  it  a  frame- work  supporting 

ence  of  them,  the  other  men  simply  sharing  poles  some  six  feet  from  the  ground  and 

the  feeling  of  all  the  lower  chun  of  western  holding  the  frozen  white-fish  which  form  a 

men — and  I  must  add,  the  majority  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  winter's  food.   Dogs 

higher— that  an    Indian    is    a    wild    and  lay  about  each  one,  abject  and  miserable  as 

dangerous  animal,  to  be  driVen  to  earth  only  an  Indian  dog  can  be,  yet  snarling  as 

whenever  possible.    An  army  wagon,  going  they  saw  me.    I  lifted  the  blanket,  and  with 

"  below,"  took  nfy  letter,  and  knowing  two  the  **  How,  how !  '*  I  had  learned  as  greet- 

or  three  weeks  must  pass  unless  some  un-  ing,  bent  and  entered  the  circle.    A  boy 

expected  oppoi*tunity  came,  before  a  reply  playing  on  a  rude  flageolet,  stopped  and 

could  be    received,   I    devoted    myself  to  stared,  but  the  old  squaw  who  seemed  mia- 

practicing  a  new  art;  that  of  walking  on  tress,  answered  quietly,  "How,  howl  **  and 

the  snow-shoes  Mat  had  made  for  me,  and  made  room  for  me  on  the  mat ;  and  sitting 

which  I  intended  to  use  in  an  expedition  down  by  her  I  looked  around  with  a  curios- 

thraugh  the  woods  to  these  wigwams.  ity  which  seemed  rather  to  please  her  than 

So  it  chanced,  that  an  afternoon  or  two  otherwise, 
later  I  left  my  place  at  the  saw,  fastened  The  warmth  astonished  me  first  and  moafc. 
on  the  snow-shoes  to  which  I  was  now  well  A  house  of  poles^  open  to  the  sky — ^birch- 
accustomed,  and  struck  oft  through  the  bark  walls,  blanket  door — would  strike  one 
woods,  wondering  and  rejoicing  at  my  own  &t  least  as  liable  to  draughts,  but  I  felt 
great  strides,  and  noting  as  I  went  curious  none.  In  the  narrow  space  not  over  eight 
and  suggestive  tracks  on  the  snow ;  the  feet  in  diameter,  five  persons  seemed  to  live 
erratic  and  delicate  print  of  the  squirrel's  feet  at  ease,  one  of  the  number,  however,  econo- 
out  on  a  morning's  expedition,  or  the  deeper  mizing  space  by  hanging  from  a  pole.  The 
marks  I  had  learned  to  recognize  as  belong-  five  consisted  of  two  women  —  evidently 
ing  to  the  fox  and  lesser  animals — stray  mother  and  daughter — two  boya,  and  the 
rabbits  or  martens.  I  crossed  a  brook  fifth  a  baby  of  whose  age  I  could  form  no 
thickly  settled  by  muskrats,  and  sur-  judgment,  and  who,  bound  down  to  a  board 
rounded  by  a  thicket  of  alders,  "  green  in  by  bands  of  gay  bead- work,  helpless  to  move 
summer,  white  in  winter,"  on  which  anything  but  hands,  placidly  sucked  a  fish's 
perched  and  swung  the  one  bird  I  had  thus  tail,  as  it  swung  back  and  forth  from  the 
far  seen  in  these  lonely  woods — gay  and  pole  to  which  it  had  been  hung.  A  pile  of 
defiant,  sound-hearted,  merry-throated,  send-  dried  rushes  were  near  the  elder  woman,  a 
ing  out  his  welcome  of  "  chick-a-dee-dee,"  few  of  them  dyed  some  bright  colors ;  and 
and  flying  so  near  that  his  wings  brushed  she  sat  weaving  a  rush  mat  like  the  one  on 
the  hand  I  put  out  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  which  we  sat.  The  younger  one  was  work- 
remembering  Emerson's  snow-bird,  who  ing  a  wide  strip  of  bead-work,  similar  to 
"  Hops  on  the  boagh,  then  darting  low,  those  which  ornamented  the  baby,  and  the 
Prints  bis  small  impress  on  the  snow,  two  boys,  true  to  their  Indian  nature,  were 
Shows  feata  of  his  gymnastic  play  gj^  j  ^^  y^^^^^  ^^e  fire,  the  elder  one 
Head  downward,  clinging  to  the  spray.  a  X.  i.-  x.-  n  i^n,!. 
Here  was  tbte  atom  in  full  breath.  ^^w  and  then   trymg  his  flageolet.    The 

Hurling  defiance  at  yast  death."  elder  woman  smiled  and  nodded  at  inter- 

My  snow  bird  followed,  apparently  curi-  vals  in  approval  of  my  call,  and  by  way 

ous  to  know  my  intentions ;  but  shortly  flew  of  conversation.      Her  face,  wrinkled  and 

back  to  his  covert,  distrusting  the  sound  almost  toothless,  was  yet  mild  and  pleasant, 

which  cam#  faintly  through  the  wood — three  even  refined  in  its  expression;  that  of  the 

or  four  plaintive  minor  notes,  and  soon  a  younger  one  was  stupid  and  lifeless,  while 

voice  chanting  in  the  same  key.    I  followed  the  boys  looked,  one  sly  and  oniel,  the  other 

the  sound  and  came  shortly  to  the  clearing  heavy  but  good-natured.      On  the  whole, 

where  a  wigwam  stood,  and  at  various  inter-  family  characteristics  were  no  more  diverse 
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than  I  had  found  them  under  many  a  roof  I  found  two  of  the  histories  sent  to  be 

among  my  own  people;  but.  these  were,  I  violently  ex  parte  in  character.    **Red  dev- 

soon  discovered,  more  than  usually  favorable  ils,"  "  fiends/'  "  demons,"  were  the  epithets 

specimens  of   this  particular   band,  being  which  besprinkled  every  page,  and  with 

the  family  of  a  rather  important  chief.  some  justification ;  for  my  soul  sickened  as 

This  afternoon  was  the  opening  of  a  very  I  read  the  "  Personal  Narratives  "  which 
thorough  acquaintance  with  my  neighbors,  made  mii^ch  of  the  volume,  and  realized  the 
In  spite  of  dark  looks  from  Mat,  and  in-  possibilities  of  Indian  hatred  and  revenge, 
deed  of  resolutions  on  my  own  part  to  let  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some  hidden 
them  alone,  something  drew  me  in  that  influence  had  prompted  the  rising,  and  it 
direction  almost  daily,  and  by  the  time  my  speedily  discovered  itself  in  the  report  of 
box  of  books  arrived  from  St.  Paul  I  had  the  Indian  agents  themselves,  which  re- 
acquired a  moderate  stock  of  Ojibway  corded  a  course  of  broken  promises  and 
phrases,  and  was  seeking  to  evolve  from  general  faithlessness  which  have  thus  far, 
them  some  notion  of  the  construction  of  the  save  with  rare  exceptions,  been  the  course 
language.  of  the  United  States  toward  these  wretched 

My  box  contained  the  Reports  of  the  and  practically  helpless  wards  of  the  nation. 

Indian  Commissioner  for  1861-66  inclusive ;  I  pass  over  further  mention  of  the  Sioux, 

three  Histories  of  the  Sioux  Raid  of  1861  A  new  treaty  had  removed  them  altogether 

and  the  campaign  which  followed  under  from    Minnesota,   and    their   places  there 

General   Sibley,  with  the  Reports  of  the  had  been  filled  by  their  hereditary  enemiet, 

War   Department  for  two  years,  including  the  Ojibwaya,  always  friendly  toward  the 

many  phases  of   Indian  experience ;  and  whites,  whose  dealings  with  them  had  b^ 

last,  a  primer  of   the  Ojibway  language,  gan  when  the  French  settlers  appeared  at 

prepared  by  former  missionaries  at  Lake  Mackinaw  and  Sault  St.  Mane.    Thb  once 

Superior,  a  hymn-book  and    New    Testa-  powerful  tribe,  numbering  now  only  about 

ment.    Dwight  wrote:  ten  thousand,  was  divided  like  all  Indian 

*'  I  half  fancied  when  you  went  up  ooun-  tribes  into  many  bands,  each  headed  by  a 
try,  that  if  your  health  became  better  estab-  chief ;  the  Mississippi  O  jib  ways  about  Lakes 
lished,  your  career  as  a  lumberman  would  Winipeg  and  Itasca;  the  Mille  Lac  Band; 
end  suddenly.  I  knew  that  you  would  find  the  Pillagers  of  Leech  Lake,  called  so  by  their 
that  there  was  other  and  more  important  own  people  from  their  thieving  habits ;  and 
work  waiting  there,  which  would  aid  recov-  last,  the  Red  Lake  Ojibways,  representing  a 
ery  quite  as  effectively  as  your  camp-life,  far  better  type,  as  I  judged  from  the  report 
I  confess  to  some  surprise,  however,  that  of  their  agent,  and  proved  in  after  inter- 
poor    Mat's  story  has    had    precisely  the  course. 

opposite  effect  from  that  intended.  To  the  The  facts  seemed  to  be — and  I  not  only 
majority  of  people  here,  the  very  word  read,  but  studied  my  authorities,  with  an 
Indian  is  as  oil  to  fire ;  but  if  you  read  the  intensity  born  of  entire  absorption  in  the 
material  furnished  judicially,  I  am  con-  subject— that  while  certain  tribes,  notably 
vinced  that  in  spite  of  the  most  fearful  the  Apaches  and  other  Indians  of  Mexico 
atrocities  recorded  there — atrocities  never  and  Lower  California,  were  not  only  bar- 
equalled  in  even  the  worst  facts  of  savage  barous,  but  apparently  as  little  susceptible  of 
warfare — you  will  find  between  the  lines,  at  civilization  as  Hottentots,  there  were  many 
least,  some  justification.  The  man  who  has  others  who,  when  brought  into  contact  with 
lost  all,  is  hardly  the  one  to  go  back  of  Christianizing  influences,  accepted  and  lived 
effects,  or  believe  in  any  cause  save  that  up  to  them.  I  saw  that  in  nearly  every  case 
of  inherent  deviltry;  but  there  is  a  cause  of  murder  or  treachery  recorded,  whisky 
which  you  will  speedily  discover,  and  should  and  outrage  born  of  it  had  been  at  the  bot- 
yonr  leading  be  what  I  fancy  it  may  be  tom.  Among  these  tribes  many  low  whites 
there  is  an  opportunity  waiting  for  yon,  of  were  living,  because  they  found  a  license 
which  I  shall  soon  write  at  length."  unattainable  in  civilized  communities ;  and 
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from  this  association  nameless  vices  and  pay  for  my  two.  But  you're  a  born  mission- 
deadly  diseases  were  entailed  upon  the  hope-  ary,  an'  you  ann't  as  much  a  fool  as  I  thought ; 
less  Indians.  In  the  worst  records  I  found  an'  if  you're  goin'  in  for  civilization  go  in 
no  Indiai)  atrocities  more  tragic  than  our  an'  make  what  you  can  of  it." 
own  Chivington  massacre,  where  even  the  A  day  or  two  later  came  another  letter 
literal  report  of  the  well-drilled  army  oflScera,  from  D wight,  which  decided  my  course  for 
told  of  Indian  babies  tossed  from  bayonet  to  the  next  two  years.  Over  three  months  of 
bayonet,  and  Indian  women,  praying  for  life  camp  life  had  made  a  new  man  of  me,  and 
brained  as  they  knelt.  The  wild  beast  ele-  while  by  no  means  entirely  recovered,  I  was 
ment,  latent  in  every  man,  springs  up  from  convinced  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  time, 
time  to  time,  fierce  and  unexpected  in  our  and  that  nothing  could  better  serve  this  end 
very  midst,  after  centuries  of  repression  and  than  continuous  life  in  the  woods.  The  let- 
Christian  precept.  That  any  rush  of  partisan  ter  contained  a  proposition  that  I  should 
feeling,  or  smell  of  blood  in  the  air  calls  out  apply  for  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
an  animal  ferocity  and  fury,  I  had  seen  in  the  Red  Lake  Ojibways — the  terms  of  whose 
my  short  war  experience,  and  before  that  recent  treaty  with  government  gave  them 
in  the  New  York  riots  of  1863 ;  and  how  certain  salaried  oflScers — a  teacher,  physi- 
should  a  people  to  whom  war  was  a  religion  cian,  engineer,  carpenter,  farmer  and  black- 
and  scalps  as  much  a  guarantee  of  a  future  smith, — all  intended  to  be  Christian  men 
Heaven  as  victims  to  the  old  Niebilungen  with  families,  whose  life  among  them  would 
heroes,  be  judged  alone  from  the  Christian  be  a  lesson  in  itself.  Dwight  advised  my 
stand-point.  I  forced  old  Mat  to  listen  to  returning  to  St.  Paul,  and  at  least  talking 
me.  To  talk  of  it  all  with  some  one  was  a  over  the  matter  with  Bishop  Whipple,  an 
necessity ;  and  that  he  would  hear  me  at  all  ardent  believer  in  the  possibilities  of  Indian 
was  a  relief.  character,  and  one  so  absolutely  beyond  any 

He  flung  himself  back  one  day,  after  a  re-  suspicion  of  mercenary  interest   that  the 

luctant  admission  of  some  rascality  perpe-  most  bitter  opponents  of  his  theories  could 

trated  by  a  border  white,  and  said  bitterly :  never  sneer  at  his  personal  character. 

"  I  believe  the  devil's  own  guile  is  in  your  So  it  chanced  that  a  few  days  later  I  left 

tongue,  man !    Before  I  know  it  you'll  have  behind  the  camp  which  had  been  the  start- 

me  sayin '  I    deserved    all  I  got.     I,  that  ing  point  of  a  new  epoch  in  my  life,  and 

never  lifted  my  hand  against  a  man  till  they  with  many  a  hearty  wish  from  its  inmates, 

took  more'n  my  life !    I  told  you  before,  who  had  all  been  in  greater  or  less  degree 

an'  I  tell  you  now,  there  ain't  lives  enough  my  friends,  turned  my  face  once  more  to 

in  all  the  Indian  nations  on  the  continent  to  ward  the  East 
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Blinded  I  groped — you  gave  me  sight. 
Perplexed  I  turned — ^you  sent  me  light. 
You  speak  unto  a  thousand  ears  : 
I  pay  you  tribute  in  hid  tears. 
I  pay  you  homage  in  the  hopes 
That  rise  to  scale  life's  scathed  slopes. 
I  give  you  gratitude  in  this : 
That,  midway  on  the  precipice 
You  never  trod  and  never  saw, 
Where  air  you  never  drank,  strikes  raw 
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And  wan  upon  the  wasted  breath, 

And  gulfs  you  never  passed,  gape  death, 

And  crags  you  gained  some  sunlit  way 

Frown  threatening  over  me  to-day, — 

That  here  with  bruised  hand  I  cling. 

Because  I  heard  you  yonder  sing 

With  those  who  conquer.    If  through  joy, 

Then  deeper  be  our  shame  who  toy 

And  loiter  in  the  scourging  rain, 

And  did  not  pass  by  strength  of  pain. 

.Laggard  below,  I  reach  to  bless 

You  who  are  king  of  happiness ; 

You  are  the  victor,  you  the  brave, 

Who  could  not  stoop  to  be  her  slave. 

Downward  to  me,  rebuking,  fling 

My  privilege  of  suffering. 

I  take  and  Ibten.    Teach  me.    See  I 

Neai'er  than  you,  I  ought  to  be  ; 

Nearer  the  height  man  never  trod. 

Nearer  the  veiled  face  of  God. 

I  ought  and  am  not.    Comrade  1  be 

Unconscious  captain  unto  me. 

Unknowing,  beckon  and  command : 

I  answer  you  with  unseen  hand. 

you  read  in  vain  these  lines  between. 

And  smiling,  wonder  whom  I.mean. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
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• 

The  eighteenth  century  was  more  than  Heaven ;  and  while  feeling  a  deadly  class 

any  other  a  period  of  great  men  and  strong  hatred  for  dissenters  and  Protestants,  was 
individualities ;  it  was  also  an  age  of  action,  not  disinclined  to  read  Voltaire  on  the  sly. 
but  above  all  it  was  a  time  of  thought.  The  It  required  Whitefield  and  Wesley  to  rekin- 
old  world  had  everywhere  sunken  into  a  die  the  religious  life  of  the  English  people, 
corrupt  routine,  and  in  judging  the  public  and  to  reform  its  Church;  and  the  Reign  of 
opinion  of  the  time  it  should  be  remembered  Terror  was  necessary  to  convince  the  higher 
not  only  that  armies  were  then  composed  of  classes  of  France  that  Bossuet  was  a  better 
mercenaries,  or  of  peasants  hardly  above  the  prophet  than  Rousseau,  and  that  the  teach- 
level  of  brutes ;  that  in  practical  politics  the  ings  of  Christ  were  more  efficacious  than 
favor  of  a  king*s  mistress  was  often  of  more  those  of  Voltaire  in  restraining  vice  and  in 
value  than  the  highest  gifts  of  statemanship;  holding  up  to  mankind  a  high  ideal.  On 
that  morals  were  as  vicious  as  manners  were  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  sound  relig- 
elegant,  but  also  that  the  Church  had  fallen  ious  life  existed  in  but  two  isolated  spots — 
into  a  deathly  torpor ;  that  in  Protestant  the  Low  Countries  and  the  city  of  Geneva ; 
England  as  in  Catholic  France,  a  bishop  and,  strangely  enough,  it  was  precisely  here 
valued  his  position  more  for  the  social  and  that  the  greatest  enemy  of  Christianity  came 
pecuniary  advantages  attached  to  it,  than  to  live  when  he  withdrew  from  the  world  of 
because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  serve  courts  and  cities  to  pass  the  evening  of  his 
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days  in  what,  for  any  other  man,  would  have  under  the  Calvinistic  regime.    Liberty  is  an 

been  the  profoundest  peace  and  quiet.  acquirement  of  our  own  time ;  a  condition 

Geneva  was  indebted  to  Calvin  not  merely  of  things  with  which  neither  ancients,  nor 

for  its  form  of  faith,  it  owed  to  him  its  gov-  mediaevals,  nor  moderns,  were  at  all  ac- 

emment  as  well ;  and  that  the  French  re-  quainted.    Till  within  a  generation  or  two, 

former  was  no  less  a  statesman  than  a  theo-  everybody's  aspirations   for  liberty  lasted 

logian,  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  polit-  only  so  long  as  he  belonged  to  the  oppressed 

ical  edifice  he  erected  lasted  as  long  without  party ;  he  would  have  considered  freedom  to 

alteration  as  did  his  system  of  morals.    To  worship  Grod  deprived  of  half  its  blessing  if 

protect  the  latter  he  had  founded  a  rigidly  he  had  not  been  able  to  hinder  others  in  the 

religious    aristocracy,  and  this  theocratic  enjoyment  of  the  same  privilege.    We  find 

patriciate,  along  with  the   habits  of  life  this  feeling  naively  expressed  in  the  journal 

founded  by  his  sumptuary  laws,  found  a  of  a  French  emigrant  after  the  revocation  of 

grave  only  in  the  universal  chaOs  of  the  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  discovered 

French  Revolution.    Even  then,  so  strong  a  and  published  a  year  ago.    The  writer  had 

hold  upon  life  had  the  principles  of  the  made  his  way  only  with  great  difficulty  and 

great  teacher,  that  the  destiniction  of  the  suffering,  in  company  with  a  few  others 

machine  he  had  invented  was  brought  about  from  Cevennes.     Having  crossed  the  border 

less  because  the  motion  produced  by  it  was  he  exclaims :  **  At  last  we  were  in  a  place  of 

objectionable,  than  because  of  its  own  spe-  security  1     So  we  stopped,  our  hearts  full  of 

cial  character.  gratitude,  and  tried  to  discover  by  the  star- 

A  hundred  ye^irs  ago,  as  to-day,  Greneva  light,  that  great  and  famous  city,  true  bul- 

was  a  great  banking  center,  and  its  exten-  wark  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  liberty, 

sive  commercial  connection  brought  annu-  whither  we,  like  so  many  others,  had  come 

ally  within   its    walls    large    numbers    of  for  refuge  in  adversity."    A  closer  acquaint 

strangers,  many  of  whom  became  perbiar  tance  with  the  town  showed,  however,  that 

nent  residents.    But  not  only  the  original  it  was  not  so  much  of  a  paradise  as  the  pil- 

"Strangers,"  as  they  were  called,  their  chil-  grims  had  supposed,  for  "the  worship  of 

dren  and  grandchildren  also,  though  often  idols  and  of  Belial  is  held  every  Sunday  in 

superior  to  the  patrician  families  in  wealth  the  chapel  of  the  French  minister,  to  the 

and  education,  were  destitute  of  political  great  indignation  of  all  the  citizens." 
rights,  so  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  strug-        The  volume  of  which  we  have  just  spoken 

gles  of  the  Patricians  and  Plebians  of  an-  gives  also  the  diary  of  a  citizen  for  the  year 

cient  Rome  found  here  a  humble,  but  far  1690.      One     item,    headed    "  Licentious 

from  harmless  imitation.     Attempts  at  a  Amusements,"  is  as  follows :  "  The  Consis- 

coup  de  main  which  should  give  them  a  share  tory  (a  body  whose  field  of  action  corre^ 

in  the  government,  were  not  infrequent  on  sponded  very  well  to  that  of  the  Inquisition 

the  part  of  the  strangers,  so  that  every  in  other  countries)  is  much  alarmed  on  ao- 

twenty  years  or  so,  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  count  of  the  really  awful  taste  for  worldly 

temporary  anarchy,  which  had  to  be  settled  pleasures  developed  by  the  youth  of  our 

by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more  of  the  town.     All  Saints'  Day,  for  example,  there 

guaranteeing  powers,  France,  Bern  and  Sar-  was  an  assembly  of  both  sexes — the  young 

dinia.  girls  with  bouquets,  and  dancing  to  the  mu- 

Now  in  1775,  arrived  at  Femex  M.  de  sic  of  violins,  followed  by  a  supper  at  the 

Voltaire,  already  prepossessed  against  what  house  of  Tollot,  the  apothecary.    There  has 

he  considered  the  hypocritical  strictness  of  been  another  party  at  Madame 's,  and 

Geneva's  Church,  as  the  opposition  was  in-  still  another  at 's,  and  although  nothing 

censed  against  the  exclusive  character  of  its  scandalous  has  occurred  on  these  occasions, 

government.    The  two  were  natural  allies,  (the  guests  have  almost  all  gone  home  at 

And,  truth  to  say,  life  at  Plymouth  and  Sa-  ten  o'clock,)  still  it  is  supposed  that  all  par- 

lem  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  free  and  ticipants  will  be  prosecuted." 
easy  compared  with  existence  at  Geneva        A  few  days  later,  our  worthy  friend  re> 
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marks :  '<  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  sex  political  abases.*  Bat,  in  point  of  fact, 
displays  at  present  an  unreasonable  fancy  Voltaire,  if  not  a  literary  fiend,  was  very 
for  warm  beverages,  tea,  coftee,  chocolate, —  certainly  a  person  insensible  to  the  feeling 
a  new  invention,  with  which,  as  is  well  of  personal  honor  or  decency,  and  of  a 
known,  numerous  Crenevese  debauch  them-  most  malicious  disposition.  It  was  a 
selves."  Thirty  years  later  we  read  of  men  pleasure  to  him  (a  pleasure  whose  enjoy- 
being  punished  for  wearing  gay  coats  and  ment  was  naturally  enhanced  by  the  repu- 
ve6ts;  wigs  were  an  abomination,  and  a  tation  it  brought)  to  fight  with  his  pen, 
young  lady  was  even  brought  before  the  as  it  was  originally  to  the  great  Friedrich 
Consistory  charged  with  having  carried  her  to  fight  with  his  sword,  and  when  he  had 
watch,  not  in  her  pocket,  as  respectable  peo-  on  hand  no  great  causes  worthy  at  once  of 
pie  do,  but  pendant,  in  the  way  of  ornament,  his  ability  and  his  influence,  he  devoted, 
thus  exciting  a  public  scandal.  Gifts  of  with  equal  alacrity,  the  same  venomous 
whatever  nature  were  severely  prohibited,  wit  and  unrivaled  ingenuity  to  the  pettiest 
but  they  were  especially  obnoxious  when  squabbles.  In  a  perfectly  well-governed 
given  to  brides,  godchildren  or  domestics,  a  and  enlightened  state,  the  poor  man  would 
lady  having  been  subjected,  in  1722,  to  the  have  been  very  ill  at  ease ;  while  the  harm- 
enormous  fine  of  one  hundred  florins,  for  less,  if  absurd,  strictness  of  the  Genevese, 
having  given  a  trifling  gratuity  to  a  servant  affording,  as  it  did,  such  a  grand  opportu- 
Another  thing  which  constantly  got  peo-  nity  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents, 
pie  into  trouble  was  the  temptation,  on  fes-  was  probably  a  strong  inducement  to  his 
live  occasions,  to  give  their  guests  more  to  settling  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  not 
eat  and  drink  than  the  law  aUowed ;  the  legal  been  established  there  a  month  before  he 
dinner  of  the  Genevese,  so  admired  on  ac-  wrote  his  friends :  *'  I  am  going  to  cdrrupt 
count  of  its  republican  simplicity  by  Rous-  this  pedantic  town."  And  this  before  the 
seau,  still  consisting  of  ''one  dish  of  meat  said  pedantic  town  had  tried  to  interfere 
and  one  of  vegetables,  without  pastry."  with  him  in  any  way. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  reg-  The  philosopher  seems  to  have  considered 
nlatiohs  did  not  deal  with  a  humble  body  of  that  the  best  means  of  beginning  his  mis- 
artisans  or  shepherds,  but  with  a  wealthy  sion  of  enlightenment  or  corruption  was  the 

and  cultivated  society.     The  wonder  is  not  .,,,       '  *  -  ,     ,   -    ^  . 

,.,..             .tj  •"In  point  of  «lmple  fact,  he  was  only  an  enemy  of 

that  this  primeval  simplicity  perished  under  the  prie8lh«>od,  bigoted  and  immoral  of  his  own  coun- 

Voltaire's  attacks;  rather  that  it  lasted  so  try,  and  *the  infamous*  which  be  labored  to  criuh 

long.     Some  of  the  persons  the  most  attached  ^"  the  persecuting  Roman  catholic  Church."-Zi<. 

,      **,          ,,         ,          £  j.x^'                    ,1  emry  fForZd  (Boston)  February,  1878. 

to  the  old  order  of  things  saw  the  change  i  ^ill  let  Monsieur  de  Voluire  speak  for  himself. 

coming.     "  We  have  already  porte-COchdres,"  The  subject  is  Christianity  in  general,  and  it  is  absurd 

wrote  a  pastor  sadly,   "and  through   them  *<>  urge,  as  is  often  done,  that  much  is  to  be  pardoned 

1                    .            'Au  11   •        r     i.  »f  Voltaire  because  the  only  form  of  It  with  which  he 

luxury  enters  with  flying  feet'  ^„  acquainted  was  Koman  Catholicism.    When  he 

For  fifty  years  or  more  after  his  death,  M.  wrote  the  following  lines,  he  had  been  for  thirteen 

de  Voltaire  was  regarded  as  an  arch  enemy  y«*"  *"  constant  intercourse  with  earnest,  sincere, 

of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  large  portion  ^J  f  ^^  ^rT^T^**  '^^  ^**  'T^  ''^'*''*^^  '^''*^" 

®\         ,  .     '^     .  agante,  injurleuse  ^  Dleu,  pemicleuse  aux  hommes, 

of  the  world  considered  his  writings  directly  facllitant,  m^me  auiorisant  les  rapines,  les  sMuctions, 

inspired  by  the  devil,  very  much  as,  during  Tambttion.  rint#ret  de  ses  mlnistres,  la  r«v61ation  du 

his  lif e-tirae,  the   Savoyard  peasantry  be-  ^^^  ^®''  ^a°^"«»-   J®  *»  ^^is  comme  une  source  in- 

!•        ji-'      i.i-aj.«/>ii'a.                       -r*.  tarrissable  de  meurtres,  de  crimes,  d'atrocit6s  com- 

heved  him  to  be  Antl-Chnst  in  person.    But  „,i^«  ^u,  .on  nom ;  elle  est  le  boudier  de  \i  tyrannle 

of  late  years  a  successful  attempt  has  been  contre  les  peuples  qu'elle  opprime,  et  la  verge  des 

made  to  bring  out   the  philanthropic  and  bons  princes  qnand  Us  ne  sont  pas  superstlUeux;  je 

generous  sides  of  his  character ;  to  represent  ""l'  ^^"?  ^T  ^'^^"f JJ^"f  «,°»^p^»'«^  ^^  <!"*  J^ 

^.                                                            '           I:'  «>%.  »v  prCchent,etdevoueriirex4cration  publiqueceuxqui 

him  solely  as  a  man  of  infinite  wit,  which  la  soutiennent  de  leurs  violences  et  de  leurs  supersti- 

he  employed  in  a  long  and  memorable  strug-  tions."   On  another  occasion,  apropos  of  a  pamphlet 

gle  J^inst  the  powers  of  darkness  ;  that  is.  '"^^*^"  ^^  "  Protestant  opponent,  he  remarked:    "  I 

,^              ^,..        ,.                    ,         .            '  never  could  suffer  the  people  who  defended  that  relig- 

against  superstition,  bigotry,  and  social  and  ion." 
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establishment  of  a  theater,  and  the  result  made  official  visits  upon  all  the  families  in 

proved  that  he  could  not  have  made  a  bet-  their  respective  parishes,  to  persuade  the 

ter  choice.      In   1737,  after   Geneva  had  people  not  to  patronize  the  theater ;  and 

passed  through  one  of  its  regular  seasons  their  remonstrances  were  received  with  such 

of   rioting  and  bloodshed,  the  envoys  of  edifying  assent  that  it  seemed  as  if  Voltaire 

France,  Bern  and  Sardinia  bestowed  their  and  his  assistants  would  have  to  play  before 

presence  upon  the  town  as  peace-makers,  empty  benches.      "  But  what  deception  I  ** 

and  suffering  dreadfully  from  ennui,  de-  writes  a  witness.     "Meetings  were  held  ; 

manded  the  establishment  of  a  theater — a  all  true  patiiots,  friends  of  religion  and  of 

request  to  which  the  government  thought  it  their  country,  agreed  not  to  set  foot  within 

best  to  yield,   in    spite  of   the   vehement  the  building,  and  then  —  the  day  arrives, 

protest  of  the   Consistory.      The   worldly-  and  in  the  evening  all  the  world  goes  to 

minded    profited    by    the    opportunity    to  Chatelaine  —  it  was  a  regular  procession  ! " 

attend  in  crowds,  and  the  evil  results  were  Soon  after  this  the  same  letter- writer  nar- 

not  confined  to  the  time   the    actors   re-  rates  that  a  celebrated  Parisian  actor  being 

mained ;  for  many  of  the  wealthy  families,  a  guest  at  Femex,  and  having  consented  to 

soon  after  their  departure,  began  to  have  appear  on  the  boards,  "  the  popular  madness 

private  theatricals  at  their  houses.     The  was  greater  than  ever.    Even  I  have  shared 

pix)tests,  warnings,  appeals,  of  the  Consis-  the  ciaze,  and  have  been  unable  to  resist 

tory  had  no  effect  whatever.    Thus  Voltaire  the  temptation  to  see  this  renowned  per- 

was  sure  to  find  support  among  a  consider-  former.      I  arranged    to  go    Saturday  in 

able  portion  of  the  community  when  he  set  order  to  see  him  in  *  Semiramis.'    ...    I 

up  his  theater  at  Fregny,  just  across  the  arrived  at   Chatelaine  at  half -past  eleven 

French  border.    Whereupon  the  Consistory  in  the  forenoon,  and  found  the  parterre 

presented  a  memorial  to  the   Council   in  already  full."      Then    our    worthy  friend 

which  was  said,  among  other  things,  that  bursts  into  ecstacies  over  the  genius  and 

"the  taste  for  the  stage  was  making  dan-  skill  of    the  actor.      "All   the  town  was 

gerous  progress,  and  strengthening  the  fond-  there  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather ;  a  louis 

iiess,  already  far  too  strong,  for  dissipation,  (enormous  sum  in  those  days)  was  offered 

luxury  and  extravagance  ;   which  dissipa-  in  vain  for  a  cai'riage.    There  were  none  to 

tion  necessarily  influenced  morals,  and  pro-  be  had." 

duced  a  feeling  of  indifference  to  religion        In  1766,  the  Genevese  State  was  again  in 

and  patriotism."    The  government  satisfied  agony  and  the  foreign  physicians  were  once 

the  petitioners,  in  so  far  as  it  could,  by  more  called  in.     Upon  the  demand  of  the 

adopting  the  severest  measures  against  the  French  envoy,  who  was  thereto  incited  by 

amateurs  who  lived  under  its  jurisdiction.  Voltaire,  the  government  was  again  obliged 

"  But  we  will  play,  and  on  Genevese  terri-  to  permit  a  theater  within  the  walls,  which 

tory  too,  in  spite  of  tlie  big-wigs,"  was  Vol-  however,  soon  after  completion,  was    one 

taire's  exclamation  ;  and  at  the  same  time  night  discovered  to  be  in  flames.    Fresum- 

he  wrote  to  a  friend:     "I  am  expecting  ably  this  was  due  to  an  incendijiry;  at  any 

Lekaiu  (one  of  the  leading  actors  of  the  rate,  the  authorities  took  no  measures  to 

time) ;  he  shall  declaim  to  the  children  of  extinguish  the  fire ;  at  which  Voltaire  was 

Calvin,  who  are  much  more  civilized  tfian  greatly  exasperated.    His  revenge,  however, 

they  used  to  be;  they  wouldn't  burn  Serve-  was  limited  to  a  practical  joke,  he  causing 

tus  nowadays.     And  speaking  of    Calvin,  to  be  aflixed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches  a 

I  am  going  to  play  them  a  trick  they  won't  notice  to  this  effect :    "  By  permission  of 

fancy.    I  have  got  hold  of  an  ann-chair  the  Venerable  Company  of  Pastors  (alias 

which   served  their  reformer  as  a  sort  of  Consistory)  M.  Papillon  and  his  company 

pulpit,  and  I  am  going  to  use  it  in  the  in-  (amateurs)  will  play  the  *  Barbier  de  S^ 

terview    between   *  Anna  *   and    *  Auguste.*  ville.* " 

Won't  the  parsons  howl  when  they  hear        Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  pbiloso- 

about  it ! "     Some  time  after,  the  ministers  pher  at  home.    A  French  author  wrote  a 
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bookvhich  he  called  "King  Voltaire; "  the  director,  ran  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  began 
following  passage  from  another  (Ultramon-  a  sermon  on  theft.  A  few  days  before  one 
tane)  writer  will  show  how  well  the  title  of  his  cows  had  been  stolen,  and  believing 
was  deserved.  "  Glory,  commerce  and  that  he  saw  the  thief  before  him,  he 
wealth,"  he  begins,  "have  all  had  their  directed  the  thunders  of  his  histrionic  elo- 
metropolis  ;  for  twenty  years,  Fernex  was  quence  upon  the  supposed  culprit,  exhorting 
the  capital  of  intell^t.  No  monarch  hesi-  him  to  seek  reconciliation  with  God,  and  to 
tated  to  recognize  this  principality ;  each  thank  heaven  that  he  was  not  hung ;  finally, 
rivaled  his  neighbor  in  saluting  it  as  the  if  he  had  not  yet  confessed,  to  come  as  soon 
queen  of  peoples,  the  torch  of  civilization,  as  possible  to  his  cur^  and  to  him,  his  lord, 
What  the  king  of  civilization  hated,  they  and  do  so.  The  pnest,  naturally,  left  the 
hated ;  what  he  loved,  they  loved ;  what  he  church  in  disgust,  and  a  part  of  the  audi- 
wished  to  ruin,  they  instantly  destroyed,  ence  with  him.  Nor  was  this  practical  joke 
They  sent  him  messengers  almost  every  a  single  and  exceptional  irreverence  on  Vol- 
week  ;  they  ordered  their  ambassadors  to  taire's  part.  He  got  himself  admitted  into 
respect  his  whims,  to  favor  his  enterprises,  the  Capuchin  order,  and  claimed  to  have 
to  ignore  his  faults.  The  Parliaments  de-  received  from  Rome  the  patent  of  general 
sired  to  proceed  against  the  court  of  Fernex,  of  the  fraternity.  Thus  he  wrote  to  Ma- 
but  the  court  of  France  bade  them  hold  their  dame  de  Choiseul :  "  I  expect  immediately 
peace.  The  bishop  of  Annecy  threatened  to  obtain  the  cordon  of  St.  Francis,  which, 
him  with  his  thunders,  but  the  city  of  the  I  fear,  will  not  restore  me  to  the  bloom  of 
seven  hills,  the  city  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  youth.  Meanwhile,  deign  to  accept  the 
put  up  with  his  never-ceasing  insolence,  and  paternal  blessing  and  the  prayers  of  Brother 
his  low  and  disgi-aceful  insults.  As  once  Francois,  unworthy  Capuchin." 
every  road  led  to  Rome,  so  now  all  roads  Yet  his  personal  relations  with  the  clergy, 
lead  to  Fernex ;  if  anybody  proposed  to  go  both  Catholic  and  reformed,  were  generally 
to  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Naples,  he  went  excellent,  as  indeed,  they  were  with  His 
via  Fernex.  Whether  the  object  of  the  Holiness  himself.  The  courtesy  of  the 
journey  was  to  kiss  the  pope's  toe  or  the  **  gentleman  in  waiting,"  as  he  usually  sign- 
feet  of  the  empress  of  Russia,  every  one  ed  himself,  was  not,  however,  fire  proof, 
took  Fernex  on  his  way.  Whether  the  One  day  a  country  priest  desired  to  be  pre- 
traveler  had  left  his  home  on  account  of  sented,  and  having  been  admitted  exclaimed, 
love,  or  politics,  or  business,  or  war,  or  per-  "  My  lord,  in  seeing  you,  I  behold  the  great 
secution,  or  health,  or  pleasure — all  were  candle  which  illummes  the  universe  I "  This 
equally  good  excuses  for  making  a  call  at  was  too  much  for  the  apostrophised  lumi- 
Fernex."  nary,  and  he  replied  by  ordering  his  niece, 
And  it  made  no  difference  to  Voltaire  Mme.  Denis,  to  run  after  the  extinguisher. 
what  form  of  faith  a  visitor  professed :  he  His  conduct  toward  the  Quaker  Claude 
hated  all  equally ;  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Gay,  was  far  less  to  his  credit.  This  worthy 
Hindoo  would  probably  have  fared  as  ill  as  man,  a  Philadelphian,  had  been  staying  in 
a  Christian,  at  his  hands.  All  the  same,  he  Geneva,  where  the  sobriety  and  dignity  of 
considered  it  the  proper  thing  in  his  quality  his  character  had  attracted  unusual  admira- 
as  seigneur  to  attend  the  services  at  the  tion.  So  Voltaire  desired  to  see  him,  but  as, 
manorial  church  ;  how  much  edification  the  unlike  the  princes  and  generals  who  passed 
peasants  derived  from  their  lord's  example  that  way,  he  gave  no  sign  of  an  intention  to 
may  be  imagined  from  the  following  anec-  visit  the  shrine  of  Fernex,  its  master  had  no 
dote.  One  Easter,  after  the  mass  had  been  resource  but  to  send  him  a  special  invita- 
finished,  Voltaire  presented  himself  humbly  tion  to  dinner.  At  first  he  was  charmed  by 
and  decently  before  the  altar  and  received  the  calm  and  noble  expression  of  his  guest's 
the .  communion  from  the  village  priest,  countenance,  but  he  soon  began  to  talk  in 
Then,  the  moment  for  the  sermon  having  his  usual  strain,  joking  him  about  the  patri- 
arrived,  he  got  ahead  of  his  spiritual  archs,  and  ridiculing  the  historic  proof  of 
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revelation.    But  the  Quaker  listened  with  hy  the  hangman;  greatly  to  the  delist  of 

imperturbable  calmness,  until,  in  his  irrita-  the  author,  who  rightly  considered  this  an 

tion,  Voltaire's  lively  good-humor  turned  to  admirable   advertisement.      These    books 

anger,  so  that  he  became  inide  and  insult-  were  written  for  the  world  at  large,  but  the 

ing  in  his  remarks.    At    this    point  the  famous  ppet  found  time  also  to  write  numer* 

Quaker  rose  from  the  table  with  the  words :  ous  volumes  for  Greneva  alone.    He  began 

"  Friend  Voltaire,  one  day,  perhaps,  thou  with  the  "  Pocket  Dictionary  of  Philosophy," 

wilt  understand  matters  better ;  meanwhile,  an  amusing  and  witty  resum^  of  all  skepti- 

allow  me  to  retire.    May  God  preserve,  and  cal  objections  to  biblical  history ;  which,  as 

above  all,  direct  thee ;" — and  left  the  house  always  with  such  works,  he  denied  having 

without  listeping  to  his  host's  excuses.  written.    Then  he  published  a  crowd  of 

But  to  return  to  the  Genevese  and  their  pamphlets,  which    were    truly    wolves    in 

struggle  with  their  free-thinking  neighbor,  sheep's  clothing,  for  their  eztei*nal  appear- 

The  next  incident  that  occurred  in  the  prog-  ance  was  harmless,  even  edifying;  and  it 

ress  of  the  hostilities  did  not  concern  M.  de  was  only  after  perusing  several  pages  that 

Voltaire  at  all,  but  he  acted  all  the  same  as  if  the  experienced  reader  began  to  perceive 

he  had  been  personally  insulted.    He  was  at  the  snare  laid  for  the  unwary.    These  tracts 

this  time  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  the  bore  such  unexceptionable  titles  as  "  Serious 

Empress  Catherine,  who  desired  to  obtain  a  Thoughts  about  Heaven ;"  **  Sermdns  of  the 

number  of  young  girls  belonging  to  respect-  Rev.  Jacques  Bossetes ; "  '<  Homily  of  the 

able  Geneva  families  as  governesses  for  the  Pastor  Bourn;"    <*The    Daily  Evangel;" 

daughters  of  her  own  noble  subjects.    Then  "Address  of  the  Geneva  Clergy  to  their 

as  now  there  was  a  considerable  emigration  Colleagues;  "  "  Advice  to  Fathers  of  Fami- 

f  rom  the  city  for  this  purpose ;   and  the  lies ; "  "A  Letter  on  the  Holy  Land,  estab- 

Russian  envoy  had  no  reason  to  suppose  he  lishing  the  Reality  of  the  Lord's  Miracles," 

would  be  unsuccessful  in  his  quest.    Such,  etc. ;   and  these  volumes  were  filled    not 

however,  was  the  case.    '*  The  Council,"  as  merely  with  rationalistic  theoi^,  but  above 

one  of  its  members  wrote  the  infuriated  all  with  that  impudent  and  tasteless  ridicule 

philosopher,  with  whom  the  envoy  was  stay-  of  the  honest  convictions  of  others  which 

ing — ^  the  council   regards    itself    as    the  characterizes  the  philosophical  literature  of 

father  of  all  the  citizens,  and  therefore  it  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which,  happily, 

can  not  sufter  its  children  to  go  to  a  court  has  disappeared  in  our  time, 

of  which  the  head  is  strongly  suspected  of  After  the  use  of  the  false  titles  had  been 

causing  her  husband  to  be    assassinated,  discovered,  and  in  consequence,  the  sale  of 

and  where  prevails  the  practice  of  unre-  these  productions  was  no  longer  possible 

strained  immorality."  This  naturally  struck  through  the  booksellers,  Voltaire  not  only 

the  lord  of  Fernex  as  highly  pedantic,  and  caused  them  to  be  distributed  gratb,  but 

only  strengthened  his  desire  to  "  corrupt "  even  put  himself  at  considerable  additional 

the  hypocritical  Genevese.    Under  the  patri-  expense  in  carrying  on  his  crusade  against 

archal  sway  of  a  Calvinistic  aristocracy  there  his  pedantic  neighbors,  in  which  efforts  he 

could  not  fail  to  be  plenty  of  persons  in-  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Geneva  opposi- 

clined  to  run  after  forbidden  fruit  in  the  tion.    Clerks  in  the  shops  slipped  them  in- 

way  of  heterodox  or  indecent  literature ;  side  their  packages,  and  when  the  customer 

and  Voltaire's  second  campaign  was  planned  happened  to  be  a  young  woman,  they  took 

with  this  fact  in  view.    His  poeni   "  La  care,  it  is  said,  to  choose  the  treatises  most 

PuceUe  iT Orleans"  was  published  at  about  likely  to  corrupt  her  imagination.    Others 

this  time,  and  while,  as  later  in  the  case  of  were  slipped  under  front  doors,  or  attached 

'*Candide,"  he  denied   its  authorship,  he  to    bell-pulls,    or    ''forgotten"    upon    the 

lost  no  opportunity  to  further  its  dissemina-  benches  of  the  public   gardens.      School* 

tion.    Finding  that  the  poem  was  generally  boys  found  them  continually  between  the 

read,  the  authorities  ordered  all  the  copies  covers  of  their  text-books,  and  external,  but 

which  could  be  found  collected  and  burned  far  from  internal,  fac-similes  of  the  cate- 
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chisms  used  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  were  ous  errors  in  regard  to  Christianity,  he  had 
several  times  found  substituted  for  the  origi-  requested  the  author  to  accept  his  correc- 
nal  article.  Perhaps  the  shrewdest  of  all  tions;  but,  being  refused,  had  declined 
Voltaire's  tricks  was  to  bind  and  label  an  further  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
edition  of  his  "  Philosphical  Dictionary  **  in  affair.  <*  His  Majesty^s  Gentleman  in 
imitationof  the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  to  cause  Waiting,"  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be 
the  same  to  be  left  in  one  of  the  churches.  squelched  by  such  proof  as  this ;  and  set 
Regarded  as  an  individual  and  man  of  himself  at  work  to  manufacture  letters  of 
the  world,  Voltaire's  great  fault  is  not  that  Vernet,  which  should  substantiate  his  orig- 
be  attacked  Christianity  or  wrote  immoral  inal  assertion.  These  he  read  to  those  of 
books,  but  that  he  was  such  an  incorrigible  his  Greneva  friends  who  visited  him  during 
and  shameless  liar.  This  side  of  his  charao-  the  following  days,  until,  one  evening.  Ver- 
ier is  shown  by  the  following  incident :  It  net  himself  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  body  of  the  was  received  with  affected  politeness,  and 
learning  and  sincerity,  and  especially  of  the  then,  in  the  presence  of  the  large  com- 
intellectual  capacity  of  the  Greneva  clergy  of  pany  which  he  found  assembled,  he  drew 
.tiiat  day,  should  allow  his  attacks  to  pass  in  forth  the  letters  in  question,  and  read  one. 
silence  ;  and  among  others,  a  pastor  Vernet  '*  Well,"  exclaimed  Voltaire,  '*  what  does 
had  published  a  reply  to  one  of  them.    Vol-  that  prove  ?  " 

taire  responded  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  "  It  proves  that  you  were  wrong  in  assert- 
called  ** A  Christian  Dialogue ;  or  Preserva-  ing  that  I  solicited  permission  to  see  your 
tive  against  the  *  Encyclopedic '  by  Mon-  work  through  the  press." 
near  V.  of  Creneva," — in  which  the  said  "AH  right:  you  are  quite  correct.  We 
Monsieur  V.  gradually  yields  every  position  have,  all  of  us,  some  little  sins  to  reproach 
(in  regard  to  the  miracles)  to  his  skeptical  ourselves  with,  but  let  by-gones  be  by-gones : 
opponent,  and  concludes  by  acknowledging  come  and  dine  with  us  !  " 
that  his  and  his  brother  ministers'  interest  It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  impudent 
in  preaching  the  Word  was  a  pm*ely  pro-  invitation  was  not  accepted, 
fessional  and  pecuniary  one.  Some  time  Although  Voltaire  himself  never  spared 
after,  Vernet  having  meanwhile  answered  age  nor  venerable  position  when  there  was 
other  treatises  of  the  philosopher,  the  latter  the  smallest  opportunity  for  turning  them 
added  a  note  to  his  "  Guerre  Civile  de  into  ridicule,  he  was  quite  incapable  of  tak- 
Geneve:"  .  .  "We  have  original  letters  of  ing  a  joke  himself,  when,  occasionally,  with- 
his  (Vemet's)  in  which  he  requests  M.  de  out  descending  to  his  own  rudness,  his 
Voltaire  kindly  to  intrust  to  his  charge  the  opponents  ventured  to  attack  him  with 
publication  of  his  *  Histoire  Universelle,*  weapons  like  his  own.  One  of  them  had 
and  to  accept  his  services  as  proof-reader."  written  a  little  book  called  the  "  Reponse  de 
This  accusation  caused  much  scandal,  but  M,  de  Roche^  and  had  bribed  one  of  the 
the  accused  was  soon  able  to  right  himself,  philosopher's  servants  to  place  a  copy* at 
by  producing  letters  proving  that  he  had  each  cover,  on  occasion  of  a  grand  dinner- 
been  requested  by  Voltaire,  not  Voltaire  by  party  given  by  his  master.  The  wrath  of 
him,  to  superintend  the  appearance  of  the  the  by  no  means  lamb-like  and  easy-going 
**  Histoire"  as  he  had  sometime  before  Hermit  of  Femex  was  not  soon  forgotten 
superintended  Montesquieu*s  "  Esprit  des  by  his  guests. 
Lois;"  and  that,  having  discovered  numer-  Oerald  Smith* 
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He  was  the  rector  of  the  little  parish  in  When  the  new  rector  came,  there  were  all 

which  I  was  bom,  and  where  my  father  had  sorts  of  stories  about  him,  but  no  one  really 

been  the  minister  of  the  dissenting  chapel.  knew  who  he  was.    Some  of  the  better  sort 

I  called  him  "  My  Minister," — ^you  will  said  he  was  of  a  grand  family,  and  only  took 
know  why,  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  to  the  church  because  he  had  lost  the  sue- 
say.  He  came  into  the  parish  just  before  cession  to  a  great  property.  Afterwards 
my  father's  death.  I  saw  him  first  when  I  we  heard  that  he  came  to  be  a  clergyman 
was  tossing  on  my  bed,  reckless  with  fever  by  way  of  a  terrible  thing  that  happened  to 
and  doing  my  best  to  follow  father.  him  when  he  was  a  boy. 

None  of  the  sea-faring  folk  could  manage  He  was  a  handsome,  brave,  athletic  lad 

me,  and  old  Janet,  my  house-keeper,  did  not  more  than  six  feet  tall,  and  staying  at  home 

know  that  I  had  a  relative  in  the  world,  for  a  while,  between  school  and  college, 

Nor  had  I  one  to  whom  it  would  have  been  when  he  saw  a  roystering  squire  fell  a  poor 

well  to  send.  little  hunchback  in  the  village  street  with  a 

Old  Christie  at  the  Cove  told  the  rector  I  blow  from  his  heavy  whip.    He  darted  to 

was  ill,  when  he  went  with  his  young  wife,  the  help  of  the  poor  boy,  but  to  his  horror 

to  comfort  her  for  her  drowned  boy.    He  the  half  drunken  man  fell  dead  at  his  feet, 

stopped  at  my  gate  before  he  went  home,  just  as  he  put  out  his  hand  to  shake  him 

After  a  little  talk  with  Janet,  he  came  into  like  a  wet  kitten.    Poor  lad  1    He  stood 

my  room,  never  waiting  until  she  could  over  the  dead  body  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 

speak  to  me.    My  eyes  were  closed,  but  all  never  moved  till  the  officers  came, 

at  once  I  heard  a  low,  firm  voice  saying.  It  was  a  day  or  two  before  he  knew  that 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  some  artery  had  burst  in  the  brain  of  the 

away :  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  angry  man,  and  that  he  himself  had  noth- 

I  hardly  know  what  followed,  only  I  cannot  ing  to  do  with  his  death; 

forget  the  soft  pity  in  his  eyes.    I  told  him  "  But  I  might  have  done  it,  all  the  same," 

I  did  not  want  to  live,  and  he  did  not  gain-  he  said  to  the  old  family  doctor,  who  came 

say  me.    He  only  said  :  "  You  must  not  die  straight  to  him  from  the  inquest ;  and  until 

till  you  find  out  what  your  father  wanted,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  church,  he 

No  one  has  touched  his  papers,  and  no  one  did  not  know  a  moment's  peace, 

shall  till  you  get  about  again,"  He  came  into  a  large  property  while  he 

After  that,  I  slowly  crept  back  to  life,  was  in  college,  but  he  gave  it  all  to  his 

Every  day  some   strong  broth  or  delicate  mother  to  help  her  bring  up  the  dozen  boys 

fish  was  served  for  me,  after  a  fashion  poor  and  girls  that  hi^  father  had  left. 

Janet  never  could  have  managed.    I  did  No  one  knew  how  he  came  to  Stargate* 

not  know  till  long  after,  that  the  rector  His  wife  was  a  lovely,  shrinking  little  crea- 

himself  came  to  heat  his  wife's  broth,  or  ture  who  had  seen  some  sorrow,  and  they 

laid  the  dripping  fish  across  the  coals  just  had  one  beautiful  boy — Harold,  who  danced 

at  the  right  minute.    If  I  did  not  know  it,  along  by  his  father's  side,  like  a  sunbeam, 

suie  no  one  else  did  1  I  hardly  knew  as  much  as  this  when  I  fell 

I  have  often   thought  since  that  if  the  iU  of  the  fever,  which  had  been  creeping 

old  rector  had  been  like  the  new  one,  there  through  the  fishing  village  for  a  month  or 

would    never    have    been    any  dissenting  two.    My  father  and  myself  had  been  a 

Chapel.    The  old  rector  had  lived  some  six  great  deal  with  the  sick,  and  just  before  my 

miles  away.    He  preached  once  every  Sun-  fever  broke  my  father  died  suddenly.    They 

day,  and  gave  away  flannels  at  Christmas,  said  an  old  heart-trouble  had  been  growing 

out  of  some  old  "  dole "  belonging  to  the  worse  and  worse,  through  all  the  toil  and 

church;  but  he  never  knew  any  of  the  peo-  worry,  but  I  did  not  even  know  of  his  death  un- 

ple,  nor  did  they  know  him.  til  he  had  lain  a  week  in  his  grave  by  the  cliff. 
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There  was  no  one  to  break  it  to  me.  but  weak  then,  and  I  just  put  out  my  hand 

When  Janet  brought  m  my  porridge  I  asked  and  said  feebly,  "  My  minister  I " 

for  him,  and  in  a  moment  she  dropped  the  **  Nothing  could  please  me  better,"  he  said 

bowl,  and  gave  one  wild  shriek  that  told  me  with  a  bright  smile,  stretching  out  his  hand 

all.    From  that  minute,  until  I  heard  that  for  the  papers ;  and  so  a  great  burden  was 

calm  voice  8a3ring,  "  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  lifted  for  me. 

Lord  hath  taken  away,"  I  could  not  even  I  can  never  hope  to  tell  what  "  my  minis- 
think,  ter  "  was  to  me,  but  I  think  I  can  tell  a  lit- 

"  Your  father  knew  he  was  going  to  die  tie  of  what  he  did  for  the  people  round 

soon ;  he  has  surely  left  some  message  for  about,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  fhat,  as  years 

you,"  the  rector  would  say  as  he  came  or  went  on,  the  chapel  was  shut  up,  our  people 

went ;  and  so  he  kept  my  courage  up,  until  came  to  church,  schools  were  opened,  and 

at  last,  I  found  myself  before  the  open  fire  everybody  seemed  bright  and  happy  in  the 

in  the  library,  where  father  and  I  had  sat  little  place. 

.together  night  after  night  for  so  many  years.  Stargate  was  not  on  the  open  sea,  although 

The  house  was  a  pleasant  one,  an  old  family  some  things  that  I  have  said  might  lead  you 

nest  given  to  my  mother  when  she  married ;  to  think  so.    The  village  was  on  the  side  of 

and  I  knew  already  that  I  need  not  leave  it,  a  little  cove  made  by  the  retreating  shore, 

if  only  I  could  find  work  and  companions  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  was  almost  a  lake, 

where  I  was.    If  not  I  must  sell  the  place,  and  was  a  safe  harbor  in  any  storm, 

and  go  away  to  some  large  town.  Between  the  cove  and  the  shore  there  rose 

It  was  so  the  rector  foun4  me,  the  first  a  sharp  hill,  on  which  my  own  stone  cottage 
time  I  could  get  down ;  and  until  I  saw  the  stood,  and  had  stood,  they  told  me,  for  more 
gleam  of  pleasure  flash  into  his  eyes,  I  had  than  two  hundred  years.  From  my  win- 
never  known  how  handsome  a  man  he  was,  dows  I  could  see  the  open  ocean  four  or  five 
nor  how  strong.  I  was  glad  to  know  how  miles  away,  but  between  me  and  it  there 
strong  he  was,  when  I  heard  what  had  hap-  was  a  "  Throng  "  of  rocks  just  fit  to  hide  in 
pened  the  next  day.  when  the  coast-guard  came  in  sight ;  and 

"Is  there  any  minister  at  the  chapel  yet?"  here,  too,  was  a  fishing  village,  only  it  had 

I  asked,  when  we  had  talked  a  little.  neither  church  nor  chapel,  and  its  people 

"  No,"  he  said,  "nor  do  I  see  how  there  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  country  side, 

can  be.    I  have  been  sorry  to  find  a  very  The  very  next  day  after  our  talk  the  reo- 

bitter    feeling   between    your    people  and  tor  went  over  to  Flopping, — ^for  that  was 

mine ;  and  now,  since  their  loss,  a  bitter-  what  our  people  called  this  village.    He  had 

ness  has  grown  up  among  themselves,  which  heard  of  a  sick  lad  there,  and  no  one  could 

threatens  their  very  life."  hold  him  back.    Some  of  the  men  in  the 

I  knew  better  th'an  he  could  tell  me  how  town  offered  to  go  with  him,  for  not  only 

all  that  would  be,  now  that  my  dear  father  had  none  of  the  Flopping  men  a  good  name, 

was  gone,  but  I  must  put  the  thought  aside ;  but  one  of  them,  a  certain  Archie  Grant, 

I  am  talking  about  the  rector.  was  counted  a  giant  in  those  parts,  and  was 

"  I  can  hardly  bear  to  decide  all  these  as  violent  and  wicked  as  he  was  strong, 

questions  alone,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  pile  "  No,  my  men,  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  the 

of   papers ;  "  and  I  do  not  think    I  know  rector ;  and  he  stalked  away  before  they 

enon^  either.    If  there  were  a  minister  in  could  answer.    Some  of  them  came  up  the 

Stargate,  I  should  ask  to  see  him."  hill  and  loitered  near  my  gate,  and  so  it  was 

"  I  could  send  to  Golden  Brae,"  he  said,  that  I  knew  where  he  had  gone.    The  men 

naming  a  parish  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  watched  him  imtil  he  joined  the  guard,  and 

away,  with  which  our  little  chapel  had  held  then  strolled  back  into  the  town, 

fellowship ;  "  but  neither  you  nor  I  know  It  was  just  after  dark  when  Janet  came 

the  new  man  who  is  there,  and  I  am  sure,  in.    "  I'm  'feared  for  the  minister,"  she  said. 

at  least  I  hope,  that  we  do  know  each  other."  I  don't  think  an3rthing  could  have  made  Ja- 

I  can't  think  what  came  over  me ;  I  was  net  call  him  the  rector.    Then  she  went  on 
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to  tell  me  the  news  the  baker's  boy  had  happened  the  very  first  time  he  went  to 
brought  when  he  came  with  the  crumpets  Flopping,  but  I  should  never  have  told  the 
for  tea.  The  rector  had  stopped .  to  speak  story  only  the  rector  comes  and  goes  as  he 
with  the  guard  on  his  way,  so  he  heard  in  pleases  at  Flopping  now.  There  is  a  Son- 
time  that  there  had  been  trouble  with  the  day  School  at  the  "  Throng,"  and  a  sewing- 
smugglers  at  Flopping  the  ye;ry  day  before,  school,  where  I  go  with  the  Irector's  wife 
There  had  been  a  scuffle  and  a  boy  wounded,  twice  in  the  week.  Nobody  quicker  now 
and  the  guard  advised  the  rector  to  turn  than  Archie  Grant  to  touch  his  hat  to  my 
back.    But  my  minister  would  not  hear  of  minister ! 

it.    "  My  p(5or  lad  might  die,"  he  said ;  so       The  old  rector  who  was  always  kindling 

he  kept  on  till  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  fresh  quarrels  with  the  Dissenters,  thought  it 

"  Throng  "  before  anybody  saw  him.    He  quite  enough  to  preach,  once  a  Simday,  but 

could  not  run  among  the  rocks,  whatever  my  minister  had  not  been  long  at  Stargate 

happened,  but  he  picked  his  way  to  the  dying  before  evening  prayers  were  regularly  read 

boy  quite  safely.    When  he  came  out  of  the  by  a  lay  clerk.    The  rector  himself  held  af- 

cabin  the  fisher  wife  advised  him  to  go  back  temoon  service  at  a  ruined  church  on  Gal- 

another  way,  for  the  boats  were  just  in  and  loway  Hill,  half  way  to  Oolden  Brae,  and  at 

the  men  in  an  ill-humor.    The  rector  might  Golden  Brae  itself  after  nightfall, 
have  done  this,  but  he  had  no  chance.    As        There  had  always  been  a  small  congrega- 

he  turned  from  her  toward  the  Sands,  Archie  tion  at  Galloway,  and  after  the  rector  had 

rose  up  from  his  nets  and  asked  him  with  been  preaching  a  bit,  an  old  friend  to  it  died 

.an  oath  what  business  he  had  there.  and  left  money  enough  to  repair  the  ruined 

The  rector  had  never  seen  the  man,  but  church,  and  more  than  half  pay  the  salary 

he  guessed  in  a  moment  who  it  was.    Be-  of  a  resident.    The  poor  old  body  who  left 

fore  he  could  answer  for  thinking,  Archie  the  money  meant  well  enough,  but  she  left 

lifted  his  hand  and  a  club  in  it,  but  the  reo-  all  her  substance  in  the  hands  of  two  men 

tor  was  too  quick  for  him.    He  warded  off  who  were  knaves,  and  the  rector  was  uneasy 

the  club  at  the  very  moment  that  he  himself  until,  by  riding  all  about  the  country,  and 

planted  a  heavy  blow  in  the  fisherman's  ribs,  at  last  going  to  the  very  Bishop  himself,  he 

and  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  beach.    At  had  put  the  fund  out  of  their  hands  and 

Archie's  first  word  a  dozen  men  had  sprung  safely  into  those  of  the  trustees  for  the  dio- 

into  sight    What  they  were  to  do  no  one  cese.    Of  course  he  made  two  bitter  enemies 

can  guess,  but  while  they  stood  there  stricken  of  the  wretches  who  wanted  to  gamble  it  all 

at  sight  of  Archie,  the  rector  turned  to  away,  but  more  than  that,  the  rector  was  a 

them.  poor  man. 

"  See  there,  my  men,"  he  said,  pointing  to        His  rectory  was  then  worth  very  little, 

the  senseless  figm-e  at  his  feet ;  *<  see  there !  and  he  was  paid  from  the  mission  fund  for 

I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  can  do  that  his  services  at  Gallowa^.    When  he  had 

sort  of  thing  as  well  as  any  of  you,  and  bet-  saved  the  money  to  the  church,  and  had 

ter ;  better,  because  your  man  would  have  seen  an  active  little  man  settled  at  the  Hill, 

killed  me,  and  I  have  only  stunned  him ;  but  of  course  he  had  cut  himself  out  of  his  pay 

I  don't  mean  to  do  it  again;  it  is  a  bad  there. 

thing  to  do,  only  justifiable  when  a  man's  The  men  at  Flopping  knew  that  if  it  had 
life  is  in  danger,  as  mine  was  just  now.  It  been  to  earn  a  thousand  pounds,  "  my  min- 
is as  well,  however,  for  you  to  know  from  ister  "  could  not  have  worked  harder  than 
the  first  that  wherever  the  sick  and  dying  he  did  to  rid  himself  of  that  much  needed 
are,  there  I  mean  to  go,  and  go  alone.  My  fifty ;  and  very  soon  the  whole  countiy-side 
rifle  will  be  cocked.  Next  time  I  come  we  could  see  that  there  were  many  things  he 
will  shake  hands.  I  have  not  time  to-day,"  cared  for  more  than  money, 
and  before  the  men  had  rallied  from  their  Before  he  came  there  had  been  a  lay- 
stupor  he  was  out  of  sight.  service  held  at  Golden  Brae,  and  while  he 

It  was,  as  he  said,  just  as  well  that  this  was  so  busy  about  Galloway,  '^  my  minister  " 
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neyer  went  to  the  Brae,  except  to  offer  the  pit?    You  know  very  well  you  are  not  fit  to 

Communion,  returning  on  horseback  over  read  the  service,  and  I  don't  mean  you  shall, 

the  heatii  in  the  small  hours  of  the  mom-  until  you  change  your  ways.    Moreover,  I 

ing.    Many  a  sad  hour  has  his  little  wife  have  called  the  vestry  together.     I  have 

had  watching  for  him,  in  deadly  fear  of  the  something  to  say  to  them,  and  I  expect  you 

Flopping  men ;  but  the  rector  never  would  to  stand  oy  me/' 

own  that  there  was  any  danger  for  him,  and       The  vestry  came  together,  and  my  min- 

I  tiiink  now  that  he  was  right.  ister  asked  them  all  to  resign,  because  as  he 

There  was  a  large  and  flourishing  chapel  said,  they  knew  themselves  to  be  unfit  for 

at  the  Brae,  which  would  never  have  hap-  the  office ;  and  that  the  church  would  never 

pened,  if  the  church  had  been  as  it  should,  look  up,  till   other   men  took  it.     The^' 

For  some  reason  it  had  been  a  long  time  yielded  without  a  word.    When  the  news 

without  so  much  as  a  curate;  but  when  of  allliiis  first  got  abroad,  people  thought 

"  my  minister  "  began  to  go  over  it  regu-  the  rector  would  find  trouble  on  every  hand, 

larly   he  had  his  eyes  open ;  and  he  soon  John  Thorpe  would  be  sure  to  run  against 

had  a  talk  with  his  bishop.    No  one  knew  him ;  but  it  was  not  so. 
what  was  said,  but  there  was  some  money       The  church  began  to  prosper.    More  than 

owing  to  the  last  incumbent  from  some  of  >  a  year  passed,  and  John  Thorpe  had  not   [ .    ^ 

the  parish.    He  had  been  but  a  sickly  man  touched  a  mug  of  ale.    The  sorry  look))^*, 

and  now  lay  on  his  death-bed  not  far  away,  wife  was  now  the  merriest  little  -wofA^  to  —  ^ 

Before  long  the  debts  were  all  paid  to  the  be  found.    "lb  was  nobbut  God'slfeitt,**  ^ 

old  man,  and  a  subscription  was  taken  up  John  said  when  the  men  threw  the  i^t^^^r^  -^Q^ 

for  the  relief  of  his  family,  whom  none  of  words  in  his  face.    The  last  I  heard,  liie  "^ 

us  had  liked.    One  of  ihe   great  leaders  bishop  himself  was  coming  to  see  after  the 

carried  the  paper  around,  but  we  all  knew  wonderful^  change.    I  have  friends  at  the 

who  had  started  it  Brae,  and  as  tli^y  take  it  rather  hard  that 

At  last,  there  came  a  day  about  midsum-  we  have  no  minister  yet  at  Stargate,  and 

mer  when  the  rector  went  over  to  the  Brae  harder  still  that  I  am  so  fond  of  the  rector, 

for  morning  prayers.    In  the  vestry  he  was  I  go  over  to  the  Chapel  service  now  and 

met  by  one  John  Thorpe,  a  Yorkshire  man,  then.    Once,  I  took  it  upon  me  to  stay  over 

who  sometimes   read   the   service   in  his  toeveningprayers,  audit  did  my  heart  good 

absence — a  strong,  sharp  fellow,  well  to  do  to  see  the  reverence  those  nine  men  showed 

and  much  thought  of  in  the  neighborhood,  the  rector. 

but  who  with  the  help  of  the  village  ale-.      You  see  now   that  anybody   might   be 

house,  led  his  poor  little  wife  a  sorry  life,  proud  to  call  the  rector   "  my  minister." 

Indeed  there  were  but  nine  vestry-men  in  This  is  the  way  he  has  gone  on  with  his  own 

Golden  Brae,  and  never  a  man  of  them  was  people,  and  of  course,  the  tussle  with  Archie 

sober  the  whole  week  through,  and  one  of  helped  him  j^eatly  with  the  men  at  Flop- 

tliem  was  the  inn-keeper.  P^*    He   Has   such   hold   of   the  whole 

John  Thorpe  stepped  up  to  the  rector,  country-side  as  never  a  man  had. 
and  handed  him  the  notices  he  was  to  give.        It  has  come  about  in  many  ways.    One 

Among  them  the  rector  found  one,  to  say  night  when  the  rector  was  coming  home  from 

that  Thorpe  would  read  prayers  as  usual,  Grolden  Brae,  as  weary  as  a  man  could  be, 

the  following  Sunday ;  but  he  did  not  give  he  saw  lights  flitting  back  and  forth  over 

it.    Thorpe  wondered,  but  at  evening  ser-  the  cove,  and  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the 

vice  he  handed  in  another,  which  also  the  hill,  he  found  the  whole  village  astir.    He 

rector  laid  aside.      After  prayers  Thorpe  did  not  even  put  his  horse  up,  tired  as  the 

came  to  the  rector  for  a  word.  poor  beast  was ;  but  spurred  him  down  to 

"  Thorpe,"  said  the  rector,.  "  you  are  one  the  water's  edge.    We    had   a   few  Irish 

of  the    brightest   men   in    Golden    Brae.  Catholics  at  Stargate,  and  a  troublesome  set 

What  would  you  say,  if  the  Dissenters  set  they  were.    They  had  come  at  first  to  work 

Sol  Arms,  the  town  drunkard,  in  their  pul-  on  a  little  railway,  leading  from  the  coal- 
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mines,  some  thirty  miles  away,  to  the  Coye,  Sure  enough  the  road  was  sold,  but  never  a 
where  the  coals  were  shipped.  As  they  had  change  have  we  seen  in  men  or  wages, 
no  church,  they  were  often  idle  and  drunken  though  a  few  stiff-looking  officers  in  the 
on  the  Sunday.  The  day  I  speak  of,  three  Company's  livery  were  sent  down  from  town 
or  four  men  had  rowed  to  the  far  side  of  the  to  look  our  men  up.  They  found  the  Star- 
cove  for  pleasure.  They  were  all  drunk  gate  men  an  honest  set. 
when  they  started  for  home,  and  in  some  All  this  while  the  Dissenters  had  held  out 
squabble,  one  poor  fellow  went  c^er.  He  against  the  rector,  but  the  chapel  was  not 
sank  like  lead.  After  watching  and  grap-  open.  Some  of  tliem  would  never  speak  to 
pling  for  a  while  with  the  women  all  howl-  me  after  I  thought  best  to  go  to  church,  but 
ing  on  the  sand,  one  of  the  men  went  over  there  came  a  day  to  change  aU  that.  One 
to  Galloway  for  a  drag.  But  the  man  who  dreadful  night  in  March  a  terrible  storm 
came  with  it  would  not  stir  his  hand  with-  swept  all  the  coast.  The  fishing  smacks 
out  promise  of  three  or  f oiur  pounds.  Nobody  just  making  for  the  Cove  were  beaten  back 
could  give  that,  and  he  went  back  as  he  and  wrecked.  Kot  a  single  house  but  lost 
came.  at  least  one  man  or  boy,  and  harder  still  the 

The  rector  found  the  whole  family  waiting  means  to  earn  its  bread.    The  fishing  folk 

on  the  sand.    He  took  the  lad's  brother  up  were  mostly  Dissenters,  and  before  the  wail 

to  the  rectory,  and  as  soon  as  his  poor  beast  had  died  off  the  hill  the  old  chapel  was 

was  fed,  he  set  the  man  on  him,  and  he  was  opened  and  made  ready  for  the  bodies  that 

oft  once  more  for  the  drag.    Before  noon  might  come  ashore.    By  and  by  there  was 

the  next  day,  the  body  was  found.    My  notice  of  a  funeral  service  there,  and  the 

minister  promised  the  whole  sum  himself,  poor  fish-wives  found  it  all  dressed  with 

but  he  did  better  than  pay  it.    He  made  greens  and  cypress,  and  what  the  coffins  held 

every  Ii'ishman  pay  as  much  as  he  could,  and  was  hidden  out  of  sight  with  flowers.    To 

then  he  went  to  the  gentry^  who  gave  freely,  everybody's  wonder  the  Bishop  himself  came 

they  were  so  proud  of  their  rector.  over.    After  the  service  was  read  my  minis- 

So  it  happened  that  after  the  drag  and  the  ter  prayed  out  of  his  own  heart  for  the  peo- 

f uneral  were  paid,  there  was  a  good  bit  left  pie  every  bit  as  tenderly  as  my  father  could 

in  my  minister's  hand  for  the  needs  of  the  have  done ;  and  then  the  bishop  told  them 

old  father  and  mother  when  the  winter  came,  tiiat  his  steward  who  had  come  with  him 

Since  that  day  my  minister  may  do  what  would  stay  over  to  see  what  each  house 

he  will  with  the  Catholics.    They  do  not  needed,  and  what  should  be  done  about  the 

come  to  chiu*ch,  but  they  quarrel  and  drink  boats, 

less,  and  are  ashamed  to  sell  their  votes.  Nobody  found  fault  with  me  that  day  1 

The  next  thing  that  happened  had  to  do  What  did  my  minister  do  for  me,  do  you 

with  the  railway  which  some  of  these  men  ask?    You  know  I  had  my  house  and  a  lit- 

had  built.    It  was  an  innocent  sleepy  little  tie  money,  but  I  soon  found  not  enough  to 

road,  but  still  a  convenience  to  the  coxmtry-  keep  Janet 

side.  A  great  ntmiber  of  the  church  people  We  should  have  grieved  sore  to  part.  As 
were  connected  with  it,  and  one  day  the  ru-  soon  as  my  minister  heard  of  it  he  came 
mor  spread  that  it  had  been  bought  up  by  a  over.  He  had  long  wished  me  to  rent  him 
great  London  road  that  would  put  in  its  own  a  low  stone  out-building  where  my  great- 
men  and  then  turn  all  our  people  out.  It  grandfather  had  been  used  to  store  his  com. 
would  have  been  a  sad  thing  for  the  Cove.  It  was  to  be  for  the  village  school,  but  he 
The  rector  heard  of  it  first  from  a  bright  thought  I  might  not  like  it.  Would  it  not 
little  maid  who  had  the  telegraph,  and  feared  be  better  than  to  part  with  Janet  ?  he  asked 
to  lose  the  place  which  kept  a  poor  old  that  day.  There  were  to  be  schools  at 
mother  in  comfort.  Then  came  a  note  from  Flopping  and  Galloway  and  Grolden  Brae  be- 
John  Thorpe,  who  knew  all  about  both  roads,  side,  and  a  lady  would  be  wanted  to  go  from 
and  before  noon  the  rector  was  on  his  way  one  to  another  looking  after  both  teachers 
to  London.     The  next  day  he  was  back,  and  children  in  a  way.    Could  I  not  do  this, 
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he  asked,  if  he  bought  back  my  father's  it,  if  that  could  be.  After  a  while  little 
pony  and  gave  me  a  small  salary  beside  ?  I  Harold,  who  was  so  like  a  simbeam,  had  a 
eould  not  answer  for  the  happy  tears  which  sister  Bessie.  Such  laughing  little  rollick- 
filled  my  eyes,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  ers,  the  two  of  them  1  I  could  not  but  won-^ 
hard  to  teU  who  loves  the  rector  best  to-day,  der  how  they  should  ever  belong  to  so  sober 
the  rough  men  at  the  "  Throng,"  or  the  a  man  as  my  minister. 
squire  at  Golden  Brae,  Janet  in  her  kitchen,  I  have  heard  my  father  tell  how  the  old 
or  myself  upon  my  pony,  feeling  my  way  Hindoos  used  to  say,  '*  A  thought  is  a  drop 
along  the  Cliff,  with  my  heart  full  of  the  of  light."  Certainly  these  two  children  are 
faaimies  and  their  need.  '*  drops   of  light,"  bom,  perhaps,  of    the 

The  rector's  wife  goes  with  me  a  great  thought  the  sorrow  brought.  Bessie  is  a 
deaL  I  had  come  to  know,  by  little,  that  all  greater  favorite  than  Harold.  She  has  alit- 
their  sorrows  had  grown  out  of  his  love  for  tie  pony,  and  has  trotted  everywhere  at  her 
her.  Wishing  to  stand  by  her  in  some  great  father's  side  since  she  was  three  years  old. 
strait,  he  had  neglected  some  church  duty  in  Kot  a  man  at  the  "  Throng "  but  would 
the  parish  where  he  was,  and  so  offended  a  shield  Bessie  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  and 
powerfill  person  who  had  it  in  his  way  to  she  is  a  great  pet  with  the  gentry.  I  some- 
put  him  forward  in  the  church.  times  think  the  Squire  at  the  Hall  knows 

He  came  to  Stargate  so  that  he  might  not  more  about  my  minister  than  I  do,  and 

be  a  burden  to  his  mother,  even  for  a  single  there  have  been  rumors,  lately,  of  a  change 

month ;  and  "  I  don't  think,"  he  said  cheer-  to  come. 

fully  when  he  told  me  this,  **  that  I  could  be       I  cannot  believe  my  minister  will  leave 

happier  if  I  were  Dean  of  Westminster."  us  of  his  own  accord,  but  if  he  must  I  am 

Still,  he  and  his  wife  always  had  the  look  very  sure  that  the  good  which  he  has  done 

of  people  who  had  lost  something,  but  we  will  stay, 
only  loved  them  the  better  the  more  we  saw  Caroline  H.  Doll, 
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A  8CPEKFICIAL  religionism  easily  mis-  theory  is  that  the  Lord's  prayer  will  be 
takes  iteration  for  earnestness  and  abun-  fifty  times  as  efficacious  if  it  is  said  over 
dance  of  words  for  intensity  of  desire,  fifty  times  as  if  it  is  repeated  once.  The 
The  ^  heathen  "  or  more  exactly  the  ^*  na-  answer  is  not  apportioned*  to  the  energy  of 
tions  "  round  about  the  Jews  were  addicted,  faith  but  to  the  number  of  words, 
as  we  learn  from  the  words  of  Christ  in  There  is  more  or  less  tendency  every* 
Matthew's  gospel,  to  this  practice  of  tire-  where  to  build  on  this  foundation.  The 
some  repetition  in  their  prayers, — ^just  as  all  notion  is  prevalent  that  success  in  our.  re- 
rude  tribes  have  been.  Thus  the  priests  of  ligious  work  depends  upon  the  number  of 
Baal,  in  their  invocation  of  fire  from  heaven,  religious  services,  and  the  multiplication  of 
are  said  to  have  called  on  Baal  from  mom-  the  means  of  grace ;  upon  the  quantity,  say, 
ing  until  noon  saying,  over  and  over  again :  rather  than  upon  the  quality  of  our  deyo- 
*^  O  Baal,  hear  us."  Li  the  Mussulman's  tions.  An  increase  of  religious  interest  is 
daily  prayer,  some  expressions  are  repeated  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  some  good 
thirty  times  and  others  many  hundred  people,  without  an  increase  in  the  number 
times.  Some  Christians,  even,  have  their  of  public  religious  services — in  the  number 
rosaries  of  beads,  on  which  they  coimt  off  of  audible  and  public  prayers ;  a  reduction 
each  repetition  of  the  paternoster.     Their  in  the  number  of  meetings  is  proof  of  some 
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abatement  in  the  fervor  and  strength  of  the  pany.    Prayer  is  something  far  too  sacred 

religious  feeling.  to  be  treated  as-  a  work  of  art,  and  oriti- 

One  who  b  religions  only  when  he  is  in  cised  as  one  would  criticise  a  play  or  a 

meeting,  would  better,  indeed,  arrange  his  poem.    If  there  be  a  willing  mind  and  a 

affairs  so  that  he  shall  be  in  meeting  all  the  sincere  heart,  no   doubt   the   petition   is 

while ;  and  one  who  is  religious  only  when  accepted  of  God  ;   and  who  are  you  that 

he  is  uttering  the  words  of  prayer,  would  stand  jeering  at  the  honest  seeker  that  has 

do  well  to  buy  a  rosary  and  devote  himself  found  his  way  into  the  audience  chamber 

to  the  sapng  of  paternosters.     But  if  it  of  the  King  of  Kings  and  is  speaking  there 

be  true  that  the  Christian  life  may  find  face  to  face  with  the  Majesty  of  heaven? 

expression  not  only  in  the  worship  of  the  Who  are  you  that  despise  the  man  ¥^om 

prayer-room,  but  also  in  the  labor  of  the  God  welcomes  to  his  presence  and  crowns 

shop,  in  the  conversation  of  the  home,  in  with  his  beatitudes  ? 

the  study  of  the  school,  in  the  pastime  of  It  is  not,  then,  of  any  mere  verbal  tautol- 

the  play-ground, — ^if  it  be  true  as  Greorge  ogy  or  infelicity  that  I  speak  when  I  ask 

MacDonald  once  said  that  even  trade  may  whether  there  is  not  more  or  less  of  supeiflu- 

be  so  conducted  that  the  coimter  of  the  ous  praying.    But  what  if  we  are  often  heard 

trader  shall  become  an  altar,  and  the  traffic  asking  for  what  we  have  already — or  might 

itself  a  sacrificial  offering  to  God, — ^then  it  have,  if  we  would  put  forth  our  hands  and 

is  plain  that  the  growth  of  pure  and  unde-  take  it?     What  if  it  be  our  practice  to 

filed  religion  among  any  people  is  not  neces-  pray  to  God  that  He  would  do  for  us  oertain 

sarily  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  things  that  He  never  has  done,  and  never 

public  services  or  of  their  formal  religious  will  do  for  any  of  His  creatures ;  things 

acts.    There  is  considerable  room  for  the  that,  without  wholly  revolutionizing   His 

preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  practicing  government,  he  could  not  do ;  things  that 

of  it  too,  outside  of   the  meeting-house ;  He  could  never  do  without  altering  the  con* 

and  while  the  regular  services  of  the  church  stitution  of  man  and  changing  him  who  by 

ought  to  be  attended  by  all  the  members  of  reason  of  his  free  choice  and  the  power  of 

the  church  who  are  able  to  be  present,  yet  his  personality  is  but  a  little  lower  than  the 

it  is  not  safe  to  measure  the  power  of  a  angels  into  a  mere  machine  ? 

church  by  the  number  of  its  public  services,  If  we  ask  God  to  do  that  which  he  has  al- 

nor  by  the  quantity  of  its  public  devotions,  ready  done — that  which  He  is  all  the  while 

Besides  those  who  **  think  that  they  shall  doing — that  which  could  not  be  more  thor- 
be  heard  for  their  much  speaking,"  there  oughly  done  than  it  is  done  already,— our 
are  others  to  whom  the  spirit  of  Christ's  prayers  are  clearly  superfluous, 
conmiand  about  the  vain  repetitions  equally  If  we  ask  Him  to  do  that  which  it  is 
applies.  A  vain  repetition  is  any  empty  or  against  every  principle  of  his  administration 
meaningless  form  of  prayer — any  superflu-  to  do,  then,  surely,  our  prayers  are  superflu- 
ous petition.  Is  there  not,  in  all  our  ous  if  they  are  not  something  worse  than 
closets,  in  all  our  chapels,  a  good  deal  of  superfluous, 
superfluous  praying?  Suppose  that   the   citizens   of   Chicago 

Do  not  understand  this  as  an  allusion  to  should  assemble  week  after  week,  and  pass 

anything  in  the  rhetorical  or  gnunmatical  resolutions  and  sign  petitions  addressed  to 

structure  of  our  prayers.     The  man  who  the  government  at  Washington  begging  for 

can  listen  with  the  ear  of  a  critic  to  any  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  in  that 

sincere  worshiper  striving  to  make  known  city ;  also  requesting  the  privilege  of  having 

his  wants  to  God ;  who  can  pick  flaws  with  their  clothes  made  of  such  fashions  and 

the  sentences,  and  turn  into  ridicule  the  fabrics  as  suit  themselves;  and  the  privi- 

uncouth   forms  of   speech   in  which   the  lege  of  buying  and  reading  such  books  and 

thoughts  of  the  humble  and  uninstructed  newspapers  as  they  can  afford?    Do  you 

supplicant  sometimes  find  utterance,  is  a  suppose  that  the  government  would  toke 

man  with  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  com-  any  notice  of  such  petitions  ?    Would  not 
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tJbe   persistent   praying  for  things  which  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and 

were  so  fully  and  palpably  theirs  already,  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.    If  I  say, 

be  oondusiYe  evidence  to  the  authorities  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even 

tliat  the  people  of  Chicago  were  a  set  of  the  night  shall  be  light  round  about  me. 

xnaniacs?  Yea  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  thee,  but 

Suppose    that   a    petition,    numerously  the  night  sl^eth  as  the  day ;  the  darkness 

signed,  should  be  sent  to  Congress  from  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee." 

the  same  city,  begging  th«  passage  of  an  These  words  are  not  a  mere  poetic  exag- 

act  authorizing  and  enabling  people  to  go  geration ;  they  are  a  very  inadequate  setting 

from  Chicago  to  Boston  by  traveling  due  forth  of  the  aJl-surrounding,  all-penetrating 

north.    I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  peti-  presence  of  the  Infinite  Jehovah.    The  con- 

iion  would  not  be  entertained,  because  leg^  ception  that  he  is  in  one  place  and  not  in 

islators  have  been    known   to   undertake  another ;  that  he  moves  from  one  place  to 

things  not  much  less   preposterous   than  another ;  that  he  keeps  at  a  distance  from 

this ;  but  what  sane  men  there  are  at  Wash-  some  and  draws  near  to  others,  is  an  utterly 

ington  would  undoubtedly  be  astounded  by  childish  conception  of  his  being  and  his 

such  an  impossible  request.    Now  are  not  a  work. 

good  many  of  the  petitions  which  we  ad-  But  some  may  say :  "  We  do  not  doubt 

dress  to  Uie  Ruler  of  the  Universe  some-  that  God  is  omnipresent  in  nature;  what 

thing  like  these  which  I  have  imagined?  we  ask  for  is  his  spiritual  presence.    Surely 

For  example,  we  very  often  pray  that  the  that  is  sometimea  withdrawn  from  his  peo- 

Lord  would  send  down  his  Spirit,  or  pour  pie,  and  then  there  is  need,  is  there  not,  that 

o*iit  his  Spirit — implying  in  our  prayers  the  we  should  pray  for  its  return  ?  " 

belief  that  God's  Spirit  is  not  where  we  Ask  David  that  question.   It  is  not  merely 

are — and  that  by  dint  of  urgent  praying  he  or  mainly  Grod  in  nature  that  he  is  speak- 

may  be  persuaded  to  visit  us.    Just  now,  ing  of  in  the  prayer  I  have  quoted.  "Whither 

the  worshiper  conceives  he  is  somewhere  shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  f"    It  is  the  all- 

elae, — ^up  in  Vermont,  or  out  in  Missouri,  pervading  spiritual  presence  of  Grod  that  his 

or  down  at  New  Haven  in  Mr.  Moody's  glowing  words  celebrate, 

hippodrome, — ^but  not  here.    So  He  is  be-  Besides,  is  it  not  absurd  and  even  mon- 

sought  to  keep  no  longer  at  a  distance,  but  strous  to  say  that  God  is  present  everywhere 

to  draw  near  to  us.    I  heard  a  minister  say,  in  nature,  and  only  present  here  and  there 

not  long  ago,  in  his  theological  examina-  to  human  hearts ;  to  say  that  he  is  working 

tion  before  a  council,  that  ever  since  the  all  about  us,  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in 

day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  every  manifestation  of  force,  rounding  every 

working  somewhere  im  the  world.    "  Some-  rain-drop,  shaping  every  anow-flake,  moving 

where  " — that  word  exactly  embodies  the  in  every  breeze,  living  in  every  physical  or- 

popular  fallacy.    Somewhere ;  now  here,  now  ganism, — ^but  that  he  withdraws  himself, 

there ;  fitfully,  uncertainly — ^thus,  it  appears  except  at  certain  favored  seasons,  from  the 

to  be  conceived,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  work-  spirits  of  his  own  children,  only  now  and 

ing  in  the  world.  then  working  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  ? 

Now  is  not  this  all  an  error — a  grave  Is  Crod  here,  quickening  into  life  the  plants 

misapprehension  of  the  divine    operation  that  grow  in  your  gardens,  and  yet  refusing 

upon  human  hearts  ?    Do  we  not  believe  in  to  touch  the  hearts  of  your  children  with 

the  divine  omnipresence  ?    To  David  that  the  genial  influences  of  his  grace  ?    While 

truth  was  a  profound  reality :    "  Whither  God  is  pouring  down  the  rays  of  his  sun 

shall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit?"  he  cries,  "or  upon  the  rejoicing  earth,  calling  forth  the 

whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?    If  flowers  from    their    hiding-places    under- 

I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  ground  into  the  blessed  light,  is  the  Sun  of 

I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  his  Righteousness  in  an  eclipse?   Does  God 

there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  care  so  much  more  for  things  than  for  per- 

and  dwell  in  the'  uttermost  parts  of  the  sons  that  he  will  visit  with  his  constant 
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care  and  benediction  the  inanimate  world,  room  I  find  the  lathes  all  running  and  all 

while  he  visits  only  occasionally  and  tempo-  the  workmen  busy  at  them ;  but  on  going 

rarily  the  world  of  men  ?    Are  plants  and  into  the  next  room  I  see  that  the  lathes  are 

crystals  more  precious  to  him  than  souls  ?  all  still  and  that  the  workmen  are  standing 

No ;  it  is  a  most  injurious  and  abomina-  by  their  silent  machines  and  waiting, 

ble  notion  that  the  divine  Spi];^t  holds  Him-  '<  What  is  the  matter  ? "   I    ask   them, 

self  aloof,  except  at  benign  intervals,  from  "Why  don't  you  start  up?" 

the  abodes  of  men.    He  is  never  far  away  "  We  cannot,"  they  answer  mournfully ; 

from  any  human  souL    We  cannot  flee  from  **  we  have  no  power." 

his  presence.  "  No  power  1 "  I  reply.     "  Why  do  you 

"But  granting  that  he  never  quite  with-  talk  in  that  way?    Look  overhead!     Isn't 

draws  himself  from  us,  are  not  the  influ-  the  shafting  running  just  as  rapidly  and 

ences  of  his  Spirit  often  very  faint  and  just  as  strongly  here  as  in  any  other  part  of 

meager  ?  "  it  may  be  asked.    "  Does  he  not  the  shop  ?  " 

sometimes  work  upon  the  minds  of  men  " Oh,  yes,"  they  say;  "we  suppose  it  is; 

with  so  little  efliciency  that  the  traces  of  his  but  then,  our  machines  don't  go.    You  can 

working  are  hard  to  find  ?*    No :  that  is  not  see  for  yourself,  can't  you,  that  they  don't 

a  true  way  of  putting  it    The  reason  of  go  ?    We  have  been  asking  the  engineer  for 

the  unspiritual  and  unfruitful  conditions  in  power  now  for  a  good  while,  but  it  doesn't 

which  men  are  sometimes  found,  is  not  the  come,  and  we  have  begun  to  be  afraid  that 

withdrawal  nor  the  inefficiency  nor  the  limit-  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  home  to-night 

ation  of  the  divine  grace,  but  the  refusal  of  without  doing  a  single    stroke    of   work, 

men  to  accept  v  and  appropriate  the  grace  Out  in  the  other  room  the  machines  are^ 

that  is  waiting  for  them.    It  is  not  because  running  briskly  enough,  but  ours  are  per- 

there  is  any  less  of  God's  light  or  of  God's  fectly  still." 

power  in  the  community ;  it  is  because  men  By  this  time  I  begin  to  wonder  whether 

vnllfully  shut  their  eyes  against  his  light,  this  room  is  not  an  asylum  for  insane  ma- 

and  will  not  yield  to  his  power.    There  has  chinists.    "  Men  alive  1 "  I  say ;  "  of  course 

not  been  one  day  during  the  past  winter  your  machines  won't  go  luiless  you  connect 

when  the  Spirit  of  God  was  not  in  your  city  them  with  the  shafting.    Why  don't  you 

or  your  village  just  as  really,  just  as  vitally,  put  on  your  belts  ?    Why  do  you  stand 

in  just  as  great  abundance,  as  in  any  other  here  grumbling  because  there  is  no  power 

city  or  town  in  the  land.    There  is  just  as  and  begging  the   engineer   to   send   you 

much  of  his  power  in  one  place  as  in  an-  power  ?    The  room  is  full  of  power.    There 

other ;  the  only  thing  that  is  lacking  is  the  is  just  as  much  power  in  this  room  as  tiiere 

willingness  of  mem  to  realize  it,  and  use  it.  is  in  the  next  room.    And  it  is  just  as  easy 

There  has  been  just  as  much  of  God  in  your  for  you  to  make  connection  with  it  as  it  is 

meeting-house,  whenever  you  have  met  in  for  your  work-mates  in  there." 

it,  as  there  has  been  in  Mr.  Moody's  mass  Now  I  apprehend  that  this  homely  iUus- 

meetings ;  all  the  difference  is,  that  the  men  tration  exactly  represents  the  case  which  we 

in  Mr.  Moody's  meetings  have  laid  hold  are    considering.      The  divine  power,  the 

upon  God's  strength  with  a  firmer  grasp  divine  illumination,  the  divine  grace,  the 

than  you  have  done ;  have  put  themselves  divine  life  is  always  with  us  in  abundance ; 

into  closer  and  more  constant  communica-  if  we  are  not  moved  by  it  it  is  simply  be- 

tion  with  him ;  have  surrendered  themselves  cause  we  do  not  put  ourselves  into   com- 

more  fully  to  his  will,  and  have  given  their  munication  with  it. 

time  and  energies  more  completely  to  his  "  Is  it  true  then,"  some  will  ask,  "  that 

service.  aU  such  prayers  as  those  of  the    hymns 

I  go  up  to  the  Armory  in  a  busy  time,  *  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove,' — *  Re- 

and  notice  the  long  lines  of  shafting  by  turn,  O  heavenly  dove,  return,'  and  the  like 

which  the  power  is  conveyed  from  room  to  are  superfluous  ?   Should  we  never  offer  any 

room,  swiftly  revolving  overhead.    In  one  such  petitions  ?  "    I  supp6se  that  these  words 
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may  be  used  with  some   true   meaning,  the  world  is  "  Whosoever  will  let  him  take 

Words  like  them  are  found  in  the  Bible,  of  the  water  of  life  freely,"  is  not  one  who 

and  kindred  forms  of  petition  have  become  so  goes  about  smiling  upon  some,  and  hiding 

woven  into  all  our  devotional  phraseology  His  face  from  others  who  are  longing  to  have 

that  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  for  us  Him  speak  to  them. 

to   pray  without   sometimes    using   them.  I  spoke  also  of  prayers  that  are  superflu- 

To  those  inspired  men  who  first  employed  ous,  because  they  involve  requests  that  Grod 

them  they  must  have  been  true  words  of  would  do  what,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it 

prayer,  and  those  saints  of  later  days  from  is  impossible  for  him  to  do ;  requests  which 

whose  lips  we  learned  them,  doubtless  often  he  could  only  grant  by  overturning  that 

put  a  good  meaning  into  them.    If,  when  order  of  things  which  He  in  his  wisdom 

we  pray  for  the  descent  of  God's  Spirit,  for  has  established.    I  am  not  now  referring  to 

the  return  of  the  Holy  Dove,  we  simply  mean  physical  causes  at  all ;  for  I  have  no  diffi- 

to  express  our  desire  to  be  put  into  conmiuni-  culty  in  believing  that  God  could  work  a 

cation  with  God;  our  desire  to  receive  the  miracle,  in  the  natural  order,  in  answer  to 

grace  that  he  is  waiting  to  impart ;  our  de-  prayer.    But  there  is  a  moral  order  which 

sire  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  power  that  we  is  to  my  thought  much  more  inflexible  than 

know  is  within  the  reach  of  every  sincere  the  natural  order,  and  which  it  seems  quite 

suppliant,  that  is  well.    Such  a  desire  as  that  incredible  that  God  should  ever  set  aside. 

we  ought  to  cherish,  and  it  does  us  good  Thus  I  cannot  conceive  that  virtue  could 

to     express   it.     It   seenis  10  us  doubtless  exist  without  free  will ;  and  therefore  if 

sometimes  that  God  has  gone  away  from  men  are  to  reach  virtue  and  holiness  of  life 

us ;  and  when  we  speak  out  just  what  is  in  it  must  be  by  their  own  unrestrained  and 

our  hearts,  in  the  simple  and  natural  utter-  unforced  choice. 

ance  of  feeling,  we  shall  make  use  of  just  It  is  impossible,  as  the  moral  universe  is 

such  expressions.    But  we  must  beware  lest  constituted,  for  any  man  to  be  made  good 

we  suffer  this  language  of  feeling  to  harden  against  his  will  or  without  his  will.    Yet 

into  belief  and  theory,  for  God  "is  not  far  we  hear  a  good  many  prayers  in  which  God 

from  every  one  of  us ;"  and  it  is  only  our  is  besought  to  do  this  very  thing.     Men 

own  unbelief  and  perverseness  that  make  often  talk  about  themselves  in  their  prayers 

Him  seem  to  be.  as  if  they  were  sticks  of  wood  or  lumps  of 

There  is  another  variety  of  superfluous  clay;  as  if  they  had  no  power  over  them- 

prayers,  in  which  it  is  implied  that  God  selves  at  all;  as  if  they  expected  God  to 

treats  individuals,  as  well  as  communities,  in  take  them  in  hand  and  work  them  over  and 

this  same  partial  and  capricious  manner,  make  them  good  and  pure  and  true,  and 

That  hymn  which  is  often  sung  gives  ex-  meant  to  wait  imtil  he  did  it.    Men  some- 

pression  to  this  feeling :  times  pray  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation 

,._             ^  /%«    *,  o    .  hut  deliver  us  from  evil"  when  they  have 

**  Pm8  me  not,  O  OenUe  SAvior,  *' 

Hoar  my  humble  cry:  Dot  the  slightest  purpose  of  using  their  own 

While  on  others  thou  art  smiling  wits  and  their  own  wills  in  resisting  tempta- 

Do  not  pass  me  by.'*  ^j^j^  ^j^^j  ^^  overcoming  evil ;  they  are  going 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  Savior  comes  to  drift  right  along  with  the  tide  of  world- 

into  an  assembly  or  a  community,  and  goes  liness  and  sin  and  leave  it  all  to  the  Lord 

about  dispensing  His  favor  to  certain  ones  to  keep  them  out  of   mischief.    All  such 

whom  he  picks  out,  and  passing  by  others  prayers  as  these  are  most  clearly  superflu- 

who  are  seeking  His  face,  and  longing  for  ous.    It  would  be  absurd,  would  it  not,  to 

His  love.    Surely  we  may  dismiss  from  our  ask  the  Lord  to  give  you  a  good  garden 

minds  the  thought  out  of  which  this  prayer  this  year,  without  your  ever  planting  or 

arises.    Surely  He  is  not  given  to  any  such  watering  or  weeding  at  all  ?    It  would  be 

whimsical  favoritism.    He  who  proclaims :  preposterous  to  ask  the  Lord  to  give  you 

"  If  any  man  thirst  let  him  come  unto  me  an  orderly  house,  or  a  profitable  business,  or 

and  drink ;  "  whose  very  last  message  to  a  successful  journey,  and  then  lie  down  and 
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wait  for  your  prayers  to  be  answered.  It  has  established,  are  not  your  prayers  a  very 
would  be  foolish  to  ask  the  Lord  to  get  aggravated  sort  of  vain  repetition  ? 
your  arithmetic  lesson  for  you,  or  to  give  It  is  well  to  keep  this  thought  in  mind,  in 
you  in  answer  to  prayer  the  glow  of  health  all  our  praying.  We  are  not  stocks  and 
and  vigor  that  comes  from  physical  exer-  stones ;  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  endowed  by 
cise.  Suppose  you  should  lie  down  in  a  him  with  the  power  of  choice ;  clothed  by 
boat  in  the  middle  of  the  riTer  three  miles  him  with  responsibility ;  intrusted  by  him 
above  Niagara  Falls,  and,  after  praying  the  with  our  own  inmiortal  destiny.  We  are 
Lord  not  to  lead  you  into  danger,  but  to  not  machines,  operated  by  natural  or  super- 
deliver  you  from  all  harm,  should  go  to  natural  force;  we  are  free  agents;  we  are 
sleep.  Would  not  that  be  mocking  God?  our  own  agents;  our  wills  are  ours,  and 
Is  not  all  such  praying  as  this  superfluous, —  they  never  will  be  in  harmony  with  Grod's 
and  something  worse.  When  you  keep  ask-  will  till  we  determine  that  they  shall  be. 
ing  Grod  to  do  what  it  belongs  to  you  to  do.  It  is  vain  to  ask  God  to  make  us  good.  He 
what  it  is  within  your  power  to  do,  what  he  never  makes  anybody  good.  We  may  ask 
has  expressly  required  you  to  do,  what  he  Him  to  help  us  to  become  good.  That  He 
cannot  do  for  you  without  setting  at  nought  always  does, 
every  principle  of  the  moral  order  which  he  Washington  Gladden,    * 
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A  GRAND  old  man, 

Built  after  the  olden  plan ; 

A  muscular  body,  a  massive  head, 

A  man  to  value  the  longer  he  lives,     ' 

A  man  to  remember  when  dead. 

I  wish  you  might  see  him 

Sit  back  at  his  ease 

(Awake  or  asleep,  as  you  please). 

While  he  whiffs,  and  he  whews, 

And  I  read  him  the  news. 

"Who's  kiUedto^ay?" 

He  asks  in  his  ancient  way ; 

"  And  what  have  they  stolen  this  time,  my  lad  ? 

The  rascals,  they  thrive  like  *  pusley  *  in  peas — 

Bad  works,  boy,  bad — very  bad  1 " 

Then  for  that  ludicrous  perch  of  the  eye 

While  the  pipe  gets  a  slide 

To  the  other  side, 

Where  he  puffs  it  and  poohs, 

Keeping  up  with  the  news. 

A  character  t 

When  he  begins,  "I  tell  ye,  sir," — 

'Tis  worth  a  whole  book  of  your  modem  talk ; 

Then  the  silence  after  his  "  say ;" 

The  solemn  shuffle  of  his  walk 

And  tamping  of  his  cane. 
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You  may  put  it  down 

When  you  see  that  frown 

And  the  dim  gray  eye  lights  unusually  clerer, 

He's  about  to  settle  some  subject  forever. 

He*s  so  complete 

From  his, head  to  his  feet, 

Inside  and  out  so  made  to  keep ! 

There's  no  one  feature  before  the  rest ; 

He  makes  you  laugh  and  he  makes  you  weep, 

He  stops  the  hole  in  your  soul ; 

He  softens  the  tough 

And  levels  the  rough 

As  he  snoozes  and  smokes 

And  preaches  and  jokes. 

His  children  and  wife 

Have  gone  to  the  better  life, 

And  not  a  companion  is  left ; 

But  he  says,  **  They've  only  the  start — that's  all," 

And  you  never  would  think  him  bereft. 

He  wears  the  calmest  face  on  the  farm, 

And  with  a  genuine  stamp  of  joy 

Often  declares  he's  "  young  as  a  boy  1 "     " 

Still  he  smiles  and  he  smokes 

Between  sermons  and  jokes. 

A  grand  old  man, 

Built  after  the  olden  plan ; 

A  muscular  body,  a  massive  head, 

A  man  to  value  the  longer  he  lives, 

A  man  to  remember  when  dead. 

Years  yet  may  he  lim  W  his  cricks, 

This  peerless  old  son  of  the  past ; 

And  may  I  be  the  last 

While  he  whiffs  and  he  whews. 

To  listen,  or  read  him  the  news. 

John  Vance  Cheney. 
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CHAPTER  VIL  There  would  be  more  children  absent  on 

"ConsldaraiionUke  an  angel  came  ^"®  ^^7  *^*^  another,  and  more  late,  or  as 

And  wliipp'd  the  offending  Adam  oat  of  him."        the  school  jargon  says,  '*  tardy." 

School  life  was  not  always  varied  by  This  depended  on  such  accidents  as  de- 

8Qch  earthquakes  as  this  of  the  arrival  of  cided  how  many  mothers  were  absent  from 

Tirah  Gardner.     Often  and  often  tRachel  home  to  be  examined  before  baptism,  or 

had  nothing  but  steady  monotony  for  days,  whether  the  29th  colored  infantry  marched 
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at  10  in  tlie  morning  or  at  five  in  the  after-  the  "  misses,"  Friday  took  up  her  quarters 

noon.    For  all  the  children  had,  or  supposed  with  Aunt  Dolly,  almost  without  consulting 

they  had,  many  other  duties  beside  that  of  Aunt  Dolly  on  that  subject.    Certainly  she 

attendance  at  school.  came  to  no  agreement  such  as  is  customary 

Rachel  Fredet  was  horribly  overweighted,  among  white  races  at  the  present  moment, 

for  she  had  eighty  or  ninety  scholars  under  or  in  that  social  system    which  we    call 

her  charge.    It  did  not  much  help,  that,  on  civilized.    Tha  truth  is  that  a  certain  trace 

the  average,  fifteen  of  them  were  absent.  of  feudalism  may  be  found,  all  through  the 

But  Rachel  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling,  arrangements    of  the  negro  race ;  and  as 

week  by  week,  that  order  took  the  place  of  Friday  had  determined  that  her  life  was  to 

chaos ;  that  the  children  certainly  learned  pass  for  the  present  in  personal  attendance 

rapidly ;  that  they  were  glad,  one  by  one  upon  Rachel,  it  was  natural  that  she  should 

to  "  ally  themselves  to  the  side  of  order,"  select  a  home  as    near  her   as  might  be. 

and  that  some  of  the  tall  "  monitors  "  were  As  she  was  fortunately  quite  indifferent  as 

becoming,  in   their  way,  very   competent  to  the  conditions  of  that  home,  and  as  she 

teachers.    Her  greatest  pleasure  came  when-  chose  to  make  herself  sufficiently  useful  to 

ever  one  of  these  assistants  shewed  any  Aunt  Dolly,  no  farther  hindrance  attended 

originality  of  resource,  instead  of  blindly  the  arrangement  than  an  occasional  growl 

following,  as  they  were  only  too  apt  to  do,  on  Aunt  Dolly's  part,  intimating  that  it 

in  the  method  which  she  had  herself  sug-  should  not  continue.    It  did  continue,  as 

gested.  need  not  be  said,  till  Tirah  determined  to 

Of  all  of  them,  however,  there  was  no  one  leave  Georgetown, 
who  rendered  service  so  loyal,  and  in  the  We  pity  such  people,  because  they  have 
end  so  efficient,  as  Tirah,  whose  imexpected  few  artificial  wants.  We  forget,  in  our  pity, 
arrival  has  been  described.  After  the  first  that  they  generally  secure  the  gratification 
day  the  girl  attached  herself  personally  to  of  those  which  they  have. 
Rachel,  and  resisted  firmly  all  efforts  to  At  school  Tirah  declined,  from  the  first, 
transfer  her  service,  or  even  her  home,  else-  any  position  but  that  which  she  chose  the 
where.  Nor  did  Rachel  long  persevere  in  first  day.  That  is  to  say,  she  sat  on  the 
such  efforts.  At  first  Tirah  showed  simply  platform  by  the  side  of  Rachel's  table,  mak- 
an  obstinate  determination  to  shelter  herself  ing  the  platform  her  seat,  and  keeping  her 
under  tlie  covert  of  the  mistress's  wing,  and  slate  and  book  under  the  table.  In  this 
to  risk  herself  nowhere  else.  But  after-  position  she  was  available  for  any  errand 
wards,  this  determination  ripened  into  a  dis-  which  she  chose  to  undertake,  with  or  with- 
position  to  protect  her  mistress,  if  the  girl  out  her  mistress's  order,  or  for  any  other 
fancied  she  were  in  danger ;  and,  indeed,  duty  which  she  chose  to  think  might  add  to 
into  a  wild  desire  to  follow  her  in  all  her  the  mistress's  convenience.  It  was  long  be- 
ways.  Mrs.  Templeman  struggled  for  a  fore  Tirah  shared  that  mistress's  views  as  to 
little  to  divide  this  empire.  But  she  was  the  uselessness  of  physical  punishment, 
at  a  disadvantage,  and  had  but  little  success.  Had  she  been  permitted  to  work  her  sweet 
She  called  Tuah  Rachel's  shadow  at  first ;  will,  many  a  dull  girl  or  boy  would  have 
but  she  had,  at  last,  to  confess  that  in  the  been  "  lammed  "  or  **  licked,"  as  in  her  forci- 
darkest  weather  the  shadow  was  always  ble  dialect  she  explained  to  the  delinquents 
there.  **  Friday "  was  the  nick-name  she  at  recess  time.  She  kept  a  good  look  out 
was  much  more  apt  to  give  her.  For  it  was  on  both  doors,  and  would  proceed  to  either, 
on  Friday  that  this  poor  waif  had  been  quite  without  permission,  to  conduct  any  ne- 
thrown  on  this  sheltering  shore, — that  the  gotiation  she  thought  advisable  with  any 
savages  whom  she  had  fied  from  had  been  wayfarer  or  visitor.  After  a  little  these  ex- 
repulsed,  and  that  she  had  given  in  her  cursions  of  Tirah's  excited  no  remark  in 
allegiance  to  a  somewhat  lonely  Robinson.  the  school.    They  were  accepted,  as  in  a 

After  reconnoitering  the  ground,  and  satis-  finite  world  most  things  are  accepted  which 

fying  herself  where  she  should  be  nearest  to  cannot  t>e  helped.    It  was  probably  as  the 
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antics  of  a  hmatic  are  received  in  the  East  mysteries  of  tit-tat-too.  Bat  for  the  pro- 
as tokens  of  a  certain  inspiration.  In  cesses  of  arithmetic  she  expressed  scorn  un- 
Tirah's  case  they  were  so  well  meant,  and  disguised.  Strange  to  say,  Aunt  Dolly 
frequently  so  shrewd  in  execution  and  sue-  could  give  to  her  a  five-doUu'  bill,  could 
cessful  in  result,  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  her  to  market  with  it,  and  on  her  re> 
chide  them  seriously.  Rachel  herself  soon  turn  would  receiyed  the  poultry,  the  pota- 
foond  that  the  habit  of  such  volunteer  and  toes,  the  eggs,  the  butter  and  whatever  else 
spasmodic  assistance  must  be  guided  rather  had  been  ordered,  and  every  cent  and  dime 
than  repressed.  She  kept  her  eyes  well  and  dollar  of  the  change  right  to  a  fraction, 
shut,  and  relied  on  time  and  awakening  in-  How  this  was  done,  by  what  process  of  ex- 
telligence  to  do  what  she  saw  no  orders  change  or  political  economy,  Tirah  scorned 
would  do.  to  explain.    She  was,  in  such  matters,  unto 

Meanwhile,  in  tiie  services   of  this  re^  herself  a  law. 

deemed  Friday,  who  .  like  her    godfather  But  Rachel  had  simply  to.  say  that  she 

gave  two-fold  the  duty  of  a  slave,  with  all  wished  Tirah  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and 

the  love  and  loyalty  of  a  freeman,  much  of  to  do  the  sums,  and  it  was  enough ;  Rachel 

the  friction  of  life  was  unexpectedly  lifted  explained  that  she  would  be  more  useful  to 

from  Rachel's  shoulders.     To  do  errands  her,  but  Tirah  did  not  care  for  that.    She 

well — this  alone  is  a  great  duty.    It  gives  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Bentham,  nor  of 

to  angels  their  name,  and  that  name  has,  on  Mr.  Mill,  nor  would  she  have  listened  to 

the  whole,  become  the  noblest  name  of  alL  them  had  they  explained  the  doctrine  of 

For  Rachel,  from  the  moment  of  Tirah's  re-  utility.    "  Yes,  miss ;  I'll  lam,  miss ; "  that 

porting  for  duty,  there   was   no  physical  was  all ;  and  to  Aimt  Dolly,  "  Misses  ses  so, 

drudging  in  life.    Never  did  she  carry  a  and  I'll  do  it"    The  loyal  love  she  bore  her 

book  from  her  lodging  to  the  school.    Al-  teacher  would  have  sent  the  girl  through 

ways  there  was  some  one  to  bring  an  um-  fire.    And  the  same  loyal  love  did  what  was 

brella  or  an  over-shoe ;  letters  to  the  post-  much  more  difficult.    It  sent  her  through 

office,   messages   to    Miss    Jane    Stevens,  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table. 
flowers  to  Mrs.  Templeman,  all  went  and 

all  came  with  absolute  regularity.    Rachel  ptt  a  pttt-r  vttt 

could  have  sent  despatches  to  the  depart-  CHAPTER  VIII. 

ment  of  state,  had  she  been  in  the  political  ^^y  'ollows  day  and  night  succeeds  to  night 

line,  and  would  have  received,  to  a  certainty,  ^*  ^^^^^^  write  and  watch,  and  watch  an^te. 

the   well-taped    or  weU-waxed  reply.    Let  three  more  letters. 

Tirah  know  what  was  needed,  and  had  it  ^                         j  i.             j             ._ 

,  .^      ^         -         ^1.    \    ,     i.  XI.  So  summer  sped  by,  —  and  so  autumn 

been  a  white  stone  from  the  bed  of  the  xt           x-^      T>i-ir.j^ 

^  ,            X,      .              .11                      1  came  on.    No  vacation  for  Rachel  Fredet 

Potomac,  the  stone  would  have  appeared.  j  xv   «  a  j          j  t»_-          „    t^  xi.       u  i 

7/      .1       1^      1     1^     ,          1  and  the "  Advanced  Primary."    If  the  schol- 

On  the  other  hand,  she  learned,  as  no  x  j  u  i- j        xu      1    i.  •±x.           -xi. 

,    ,      .    ,,       7     ,  ,          1      A .  1  ars  wanted  houdays  they  took  them,  with 

other  scholar  m  the  school  learned.    At  her  vi^i    i.    ..  -•         i  x     i. 

,     .     ,                              .      .,  little  hesitation.    But  when  one  wave  swept 

heart    she  depised   every   process    m  the  ,     ,         ,  j.        xu  x  v      u        xv.             x  • 

_       ,.,        ,     •;       ,             ,    „  backward  from  that  beach,  another  swept  m. 

school.    For  white  and  red  and  green  chalks,  k    a  -kk-     ^       ox               j  «    u  i  t/  j  x 

,     -     .                             X     J  XI      1^ ,    ,  And  Miss  Jane  Stevens  and  Rachel  Fredet 

as  tools  for  gay  ornament  of  the  black-  x    j  i      i        j    x      •  i.                           -r 

^     ^  i       xt^          1        1    .    ..  stood  loyal  ready  to  pick  up  any  poor  waif 

boards,  she  had  a  thorough    admiration.  x..        i.-  i.     •  ux  i«    xil                    xi. 

^       ,,'                 ,       ...    X,              ,     ..  or  estray  which  might  be  thrown  upon  the 

For  the  numerals  which  they  most  often  i 

snore. 

traced  ^ere,  she  had  a  perfect  contempt.  „       •      vxxxi               r        •      i      i  xx 

,  ,     ,    ..,          .X         ,     ,    1       .  ,      ...  Here  IS  a  htttle  scrap  of  a  circular  letter 

A  book,  if  her  mistress  bade  her  take  it  to  t .  v  -d    v.  i       x  x      n  xu      •  i    i  x 

,      -                                                      .  which  Rachel  sent  to  all  the  girls,  late  m 

the  school-room,  was  as  precious  as  a  roc  s  Op  x     Up 

egg  to  Aladdin.    But  the  jots  and  tittles 

on  its  pages  were,  to  her  notion,  the  mean-  ^     « Yes.    I  see  that  I  write  less  and 

est  invention  of  the  enemy.     Slates  and  less.    And,  as  I  love  you  all  the  same  and 

pencils  had  a  certain  interest  for  her,  after  say  just  the  same  to  each,  it  is  better  that  I 

Smart  Fairbum  had  initiated  her  into  the  should  write  one  long  letter  to  all,  than  three 
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short  ones.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  never  thought  he  was,  a  second  cousin  or  half- 
any  time  to  write  till  I  have  fitiished  tea,  second  step-cousin,  three  steps  removed,  to 
and  made  up  all  the  reports,  and  then,  Percy's  mother's  aunt.  (Between  ourselves 
though  it  is  so  nice  to  scribble  to  you,  dar-  I  believe  he  is  no  such  thing.)  Anyway,  he 
lings,  I  always  know  just  as  well  as  I  know  is  a  gentleman  right  through,  though  he  is 
anything,  that  I  ought  to  be  in  bed.  a  rebel ;  and,  Rachel,  he  is  very  sick,  or 

"  Clara  1  to  think  of  your  getting  over  rather,  he  was.  He  is  better  now.  But 
to  make  a  visit  to  Percy !  Now  if  you  only  when  he  thought  he  was  dying,  one  of  the 
could  lash  yourselves  to  some  raft  of  logs,  nurses  here  told  him  that  Mrs.  Bradstreet's 
and  float  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Ches-  maiden  name  was  Bamsden, — and  so,  as  I 
apeake  Bay,  and  then  walk  across  here  clad  say,  he  thought  maybe  she  was  his  cousin, 
in  gunny  cloth,  as  two  little  contrabands  did  And  maybe  she  was  and  maybe  she  wasn't, 
yesterday  1  Oh,  dear !  not  one  face  from  I  don't  know,  nor  do  I  much  believe  in  that 
Aunt  Huldah's  have  I  seen  since  I  came    part." 

here.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  summer  is  (In  Percy's  writing.) — "  Clara  will  never 
gone.  The  weeks  fly  I  I  cannot  tell  what  get  on,  so  I  take  the  pen.  He  is  mother's 
I  do.  It  seems  as  if  I  did  nothing.  But  cousin,  there's  no  doubt  of  it.  Two  broth- 
the  time  rattles  off  like  the  silk  from  a  ers  came  over  together  —  or  rather  not 
machine.  To  be  sure  I  am  a  thousand  together,  but  separate.  One  came  to  Bos- 
years  older  than  the  night  of  the  play —  ton  and  one  came  to  Virginia.  They  spell 
*  Oh  h^t€  que  je  9uU,*  their  names  with  an  i  and  double  n;  and 
I  am,  however,  threatened  with  an  earth-  mother  spells  hers  with  an  e  and  one  n.  All 
quake.  As  we  say  in  the  army,  my  march-  ^®  same  he  is  our  cousin,  and  I  know  he 
ing  orders  may  come  any  day.  There  is  to  ^^  forced  into  the  war,  though  he  is  too 
be  a  school  opened  somewhere  in  Virginia,  l>r»ve  to  say  so.  He  is  better  now,  as  Clara 
and  as  our  number  here  fell  off  *a  little,  it  «*y8»  and  we  are  to  have  him  at  our  house 
has  been  proposed  that  I  shall  be  transferred  ^^  ^ome  board  or  something  give  him  a  per- 
there.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  go  "^*»  ^^  ^^  ^^  can  give  a  parole.  He  is  not 
alone.    For  wherever  I  go,  you  may  be  sure    ™  ^^^  ward. 

that  my  man  Friday,  as  dear  Mrs.  Temple-  "-^^  soon  as  we  got  the  letter,  my  aunt  and 
man  calls  Tirah,  will  go  with  me,  to  carry  ^^^^^  came  right  over.  It  is  only  thirty-five 
my  hand  luggage  and  to  confound  my  ene-  nailes  by  the  turnpike,  though  it  is  longer 
inies.  ^y  ^^^^    ^^  Clara  came  too.    Well,  when 

«  There !  one  candle  has  sputtered  out,  and  w®  ^*  ^®^  i*  proved  that  all  this  hospital 
I  cannot  trust  the  other  1  A  thousand  kisses  ^^  ^  ^^^  care  of  the  Commission.  No,  it 
from  your  poor  dear  Ra."        ^  ^o^-    ^  *^®y  knew  I  said  that  I  should 

be  arrested.     It  is  an    army  hospital  as 
Olara  and  Percy  to  Rachel,  much  as  any  of  them.    But  every  ward  has 

(In  Clara's  writing.) — "  Adopting  the  cir-  the  help  of  Commission  ladies,  and  by  the 
cular  plan,  you  are  respectfully  requested  to  greatest  good  luck  they  were  short  of  hands 
refer  this  to  Adjutant  Greneral  Thekla  for  when  we  came,  and  Clara  and  I  begged 
her  instruction  and  for  answer.  There,  dear  and  prayed  and  were  left  here.  She  ranks 
old  chief  of  staff,  where  do  you  think  that  as  a  second  assistant's  clerk  in  Ward  R,  and 
your  irrepressible  Clara  learned  so  much  of  I  rank  as  a  second  assistant  in  the  special 
your  grand  lingo  of  camps  and  courts  ?  diet  kitchen.    She  is    under  the    dearest, 

"  Why,  you  must  know  that  some  other  sweetest  little  bit  of  a  Quaker  lady  you  ever 
folks  can  serve  the  State,  and  prepare  re-  saw,  Hannah  Forsyth,  and  my  chief  is  per- 
ports,  and  sign  requisitions  beside  your  own  fectly  splendid.  She  is  one  of  the  Wolt- 
dear,  darling,  old  high-mightiness.  Only  mans  of  St.  Lawrence  County ;  and,  is  it  not 
the  second  day  after  I  arrived  at  Percy's  queer?  her  niece  is  the  half  sister  of  that 
house,  there  came  on,  oh  1  such  a  woe-begone  Grey  girl  who  was  going  to  come  to  school 
letter  from  Colonel  Ramsdinn,  who  was,  or    last  year,  and  did  not,  when  Jane  £ustace 
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did  ccnne.    They  say  we   do   some    good  From  Thekla  Odrich  to  Fachel  Fredet, 

Itfh^;  I  know  I  do  my  best,  and  I  learn        ^ ^Wo  is  me  1    You  and  the  others 

8(«nething  that  I  never  learned  in  the  old  serve  the  state,  and  I  can  only  stand  and 

physiology  books.    How  I  did  hate  them  to  wait.    See,  in  my  waiting  I  turn  poet.  I  am 

be  sure  1  so  glad  this  hospital  service  turned  up  for 

*'  The  saddest  is,  dear  chiM^  that  our  poor  our  dear  motherless  Clara.  For  me,  I  have 
boys  are  so  homesick.  I  suppose  you  hate  nothing  more  exciting  than  Dr.  Prentis^s 
all  rebels,  but  that  is  because  you  are  at  the  Mission  Sunday  SchooL  But  I  bate  no  jot 
front  I  don't  want  to  be  at  the  front  now,  of  hope.  I  carried  to  the  school  fifteen 
if  I've  got  to  learn  that  Rachel,  they  are  book-marks  yesterday,  with  my  dear  old 
real  hom6-eick.  A  great  many  of  them  astronomer's  motto :  * 
can*t  write,  and  I  don't  think  their  people  <  look  up  and  not  down.' 
can  write.  They  never  have  any  letters,  I  believe  I  was  more  afraid  the  first  day  I 
and  we  never  get  any  of  their  newspapers,  went,  than  yon  among  your  wild-cats,  or 
General  Ord  just  sent  one  Richmond  Whig  Clara  among  her  rebels.  Dear  Doctor 
one  day,  and  I  thought  they  would  read  it  Prentiss  has  summoned  this  school  from  the 
to  pieces.  Why,  I  read  that  old  paper  high-ways  and  the  by-ways.  But  he  knew 
through  three  times,  every  word  of  it,  &om  no  more  what  to  do  with  them,  when  he  got 
the  advertised  letters  to  the  bits  of  furniture  them,  than  if  they  had  been  hawks  and 
for  sale.  And  some  of  it  was  awful :  I  gulls  with  feathers,  while  in  fact  they  had 
thought  it  would  blister  my  tongue.  But  I  none.  Nor  had  they  any  other  wedding- 
read  it,  for  half  my  boys  can't  read  at  all.  garments.  The  parable  fitted  them  well ! 
And  they  were  just  as  good  and  grateful  as  There  was  one  class  of  great  hulking  boys, 
they  could  be.  And  Colonel  Ramsdinn  came  who,  I  said,  never  ought  to  have  been  per- 
to  me  afterwards,  and  said  he  must  i^lo-  mitted  to  come,  and  meek  little  Mr.  Anstice 
gize  for  the  paper,  but  that  he  waa  sure  the  could  not  bear  to  send  them  away.  So  the 
editor  never  thought  where  it  was  going  to."  day  I  reported  for  duty,  he  takes  me  right 

(Pen  resumed  by  Clara.) — **I  am  beg-  up  to  these  pirates, 

ging  and  praying  papa  to  let  me  stay  here  "  Rachel  t  I  sat  down,  and  pretended  not 

all  winter.    But  I  am  afraid  he'll  come  for  to  be  frightened. 

me.    Perhaps  I  can  go  down  to  the  hospi-  "  *  Do  I  look  like  a  lady  ? '  said  I. 

tal  in  Narragansett  Bay.    We  get  letters  ^*  One  of  them  said  he  thought  I  was  a 

from  there  sometimes,  and  I  have  to  answer  bully  sort  of  person ;  and  the  others  snick- 

them.    There's  a  man  lost  that  I  have  writ-  ered. 

ten  no  end  of  letters  about    Wherever  he  is,  "  *  If  I  am  a  lady,  you  will  treat  me  like  a 

he  can't  speak ;  and  it  is  thought  he  has  lady.     Take  off  your  hats.'     Two  of  the 

lost  his    descriptive  list,    and   so   it  was  worst  of  them  had  on  their  hats  still,  by 

thonght  that  my    nice  Will  Edson,  who  way  of  defying  Mr.  Anstice. 

sings  all  day  long,  and  is  the  life  of  the  *'  Well,  they  took  them  off.    I  triumphed 

ward — rank     secesh    from    Goldsborough,  then,  and  since  then  no  one  has  ever  had 

might  be  this  lost  William  Eddison  of  the  more  loyal  attendants  than  I  have  in  them. 

Marine  Corps,  who  had  his  tongue  shot  out  I  followed  up  my  shot.    '  Do  you  like  my 

in  Mobile  Bay.    But  he  is  not,  and  they  dress,  William  ? '  I  said  to  the  only  boy  I 

shan't  have  Will,  though  he  is  a  rebel,  to  had  ever  seen  before.    He  said  meekly  tliat 

make  a  dumb  marine  of  1 "  he  did.    *  So  do  I ;  and  I  want  to  go  away 

[Then  on  a  little  separate  scrap.]  **  Rachel,  as  neat  as  I  came.    I  don't  want  the  people 

it  is  better  that  I  am  here  than  at  auntie's,  on  the  street  to  say  Miss  Oelrich  has  been  to 

My  aunt  has  consented,  and  I  am  to  stay  Mr.  Anstice's  Sunday  School,  and  that  is 

here  all  winter.    Anyway,  as  that  man  said  why    she   is  all   draggled   with   tobacco.' 

on  the  train,  I  look  forward  and  not  back.  Nobody  said  anything,  but  when  I  turned 

here.    Mamma  and  papa  are  nicely ;  they  to  get  the  Bibles,  six  boys  emptied  their 

are  at  Pau  for  the  winter."  mouths,  and  six  tobacco  quids  flew  into  the 
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church  yard.    We  are  getting  on  splendidly  Tirah  herself  opened  the  carriage  door  and 

now.    But  all  this  seems  very  small,  com-  gave  her  hand  to  Mrs.  Templeman,  who 

pared  with  your  great  history  transactions,  descended  with  her  usual  eagerness.    But  in 

"Pray  write  just  as  long  letters  as  you  all  her  haste  to  see  Rachel,  she  did  not 

can.    I  read  them  at  the  president's,  I  read  forget  to  ask  Friday  about  her  own  progiess 

them  at  the  union,  I  read  them  everywhere,  and  accomplishments ;  hardly  refraining,  as 

They  have  really  renewed  the  life  of  our  she  said  to  Rachel  a  few  minutes  after,  from 

Aid  Society,  and  Mr.  Corliss  of  the  Phoenix  enquiries  about  the  Spaniards,  the  savages, 

begs  me  for  passages  that  he  may  print  Friday's  father,  Tom  Atkins  and  the  rest  of 

So  if  cannot  teach  contrabands,  I  can  hold  the  Robinson  Crusoe  connection, 

up    the    hands  of  those    that  do.      Dear  "  Dear  child,"  she  said  in  an  uhdertone  to 

Bertha  has  gone  to  dear  Aunt  Huldah's.  Rachel,  « I  am  afraid  it  is  all  settled.  There 

She  writes  as  if  she  were  homesick;  and  I—  was  a  special  meeting  at  my  house  last  night; 

am  I  not  as  homesick  without  her  as  she  there  are  letters  from  the  Governor,  frcwn 

without  me !  "  Kew  York,  very  long  and  careful  letters  from 

So  Thekla  has  yet  to  learn  that  her  little  the  Culpeppers,  and  here,  dear  chUd,  I  have 

pivot  in  the  great  machine  is  quite  as  im-  a  k>ng  and  careful  letter  from  your  Aunt 

portant  as  the  longest  belt,  or  the  shaft  that  Huldah,  as  you  call  her,  this  charming  Miss 

groans  most  loudly  of  them  aU !  Merriam.    How  I  wish  I  had  ever  had  such 

a  teacher.    I  have  done  my  best  in   urging 

CHAPTER  DL  ^^  claim  of  this  region  and  this  school,  but 

,.m  t         *      *        *  1            j*v     *      _..  ^  seems  as  good  as  determined  that  vou 

«*  To  know,  to  esteem,  to  loye,— and  then  to  pait,  ...        ,,       *                                         ^^     •' 

Makes  up  Ufe*8  tale  to  many  a  feeling  heart.'*  ^^  ?0' 

—Ooleridffa.  And  she  looked  anxiously  into  Rachel's 

Rachel  began  one  more  circular  letter  to  fBce,  almost  tearfully,  to  see  h^w  she  would 

the  girls  which  was  never  finished.    Here  is  bear  the  announcement, 

the  beginning  of  it :  But  Rachel  was  very  brave.    "  Dear  Mrs. 

•*  Friday  Morning.  Templeman,"  she  said,  "  what  are  any  of  us 

"How  I  wish  you  could  all  look  in  on  for?  Only  remember  that  I  came  here  as 
me  in  my  great  school-room, — and  pay  your  much  a  stranger  as  I  shall  go  there.  Dear 
h(»iage  to  its  queen.  It  is  so  quiet — so  un-  Mrs.  Templeman,  what  is  the  difference  ? 
usually  quiet  let  me  say — that  I  am  tempted  When  I  came  here  was  I  not  wholly  a  stran- 
to  try  to  write  here;  and  generally  that  is  g^r?  Of  course  I  cannot  hope  to  find  you 
impossible.  But  this  morning  everything  everywhere."  And  here  in  spite  of  her 
works  well.  There  are  no  new  scholars  to  bravery  the  girl's  eyes  brimmed  over.  Mrs- 
be  entered,  and  no  lost  ones  to  be  hunted  Templeman's  were  flowing  already, 
for.  Miss  Jane  Stevens  has  not  sent  are-  "But  we  must  not  sit  here  crying!  And 
quisition,  and  " —  I  must  not  be  hindering  the  school ! "  she 

What   other  elements  of  peace    Rachel  cried.   "  That  is  not  what  I  came  for.    Send 

would  have  dwelt  upon  do  not  appear  on  the.  Friday  here  for  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  and  we 

record.    At  the  moment  when  she  had  writ-  will  have  the  last  great  congress  of  conspir- 

ten  thus  far,  Tirah  laid  down   her  slate  ators.     Only  I  wish  some  of   that  hard- 

quietly  on  the  platform,  and,  without  order  hearted  central  Board  could  see  this  room  at 

on  the  one  hand  or  explanation  on  the  other  this  moment,  and  see  what  it  is  which  they 

walked  down  the  long  passage  to  the  door  destroy  in  their  fanaticism." 

and  opened  it.     By  some  magnetism  un-  So  Tirah  was  dispatched  for  Miss  Jane 

known  to  the  others,  the  girl  had  known  that  Stevens.    And  the  two  friends  tried  to  think 

Mrs.    Templeman's   carriage   was   coming  of  something  agreeable,  as  people  will  in  the 

down  the  street ;  and  at  the  same  moment  face  of  sorrow  and  parting.    "  Let  me  show 

when  Tirah  appeared  on  one  side  of  the  door,  yon,"  said  Rachel,  opening  her  portfolio, 

the  coachman  drew  up  his  horses  on  the  "  let  me  show  you  what  I  promised  you, — my 

other.  contribution  for  your  new  grammar. 
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"There  U  the  verb,  *I  dun  it,'  in  all  its 
forms  of  the  indicative,  as  I  have  heard  it 
certainly  a  thousand  times  while  these  three 
months  went  by." 

And  she  gave  to  her  neatly  copied  in 
'Hn^'s  newly  acquired  handrwriting,  this 
paradigm. 

"I  DUN." 

PresenL 
I  dun  it. 

Ton  dun  it. 

He  dun  it. 

We  or  us  uns  dun  it 

You  uns  dun  it. 

They  uns  dun  it. 

Imperfect, 
I  dun  dun  it. 
You  dun  dun  it. 
He  dun  dun  it. 
We  or  us  uns  dun  dun  it. 
You  ims  dun  dun  it. 
They  uns  dun  dun  it. 

Perfect. 

I  gone  dun  dim  it. 

Yon  gone  dun  dun  it. 

He  gone  dun  dun  it. 

We  or  us  uns  gone  dun  dun  it. 

Yon  uns  gone  dun  dun  it 

They  uns  gone  dun  dun  it 

Pluperfect. 

I  dun  gone  dun  it 

You  dun  gone  dun  it 

He  dun  gone  dun  it 

We  or  us  uns  dim  gone  dun  it. 

You  uns  dun  gone  dun  it 

They  uns  dun  gone  dun  it. 

Fket  Future, 
I  gwine  dun  it 
You  gwine  dun  it 
He  gwine  dun  it 
We  or  us  uns  gwine  dun  it 
You  uns  gwine  dun  it 
They  uns  gwine  dun  it. 

Second  Future, 

I  dun  gwine  dim  it 

Yon  dun  gwine  dun  it 

He  dun  gwine  dun  it 

We  or  us  uns  dun  gwine  dun  it 

You  uns  dun  gwine  dun  it 

They  ims  dun  gwine  dun  it 


"  This  is  too  funny.  You  are  as  bright 
as  you  are  good." 

"Bright!  This  is  only  to  write  down 
what  I  hear  every  day.  You  can  hear  it 
too.    Jeanette,  come  here !  " 

"  Jeanette,  did  you  and  Betsey  put  away 
the  towels  after  I  left  school  yesterday?" 

Jeanette's  whole  face  beamed,  and  her 
white  teeth  shone,  as  the  poet  Antar  would 
say,  like  a  fuU  moon  breaking  through  the 
clouds. 

"  No,  miss  1  not  then,  miss  I  Miss  Jane 
Stevens,  she  spoke  to  we  uns,  miss,  fust ;  so 
us  uns  done  gone  done  it  afore  you  told 
OS,  miss." 

"  Thank  you,  Jeanette ! "  And  Jeanette 
withdrew,  unconscious  that  she  had  knitted 
up  a  dropped  stitch  in  the  philology  of  the 
world. 

"  Thank  you  for  it  a  thousand  times," 
said  Mrs.  Templeman.  "  I  shall  send  it  to 
Max  Muller  for  my  contribution  towards 
the  grammar  of  the  Congo-Aryan  races. 
Only— dear  me,  my  studies  must  end  just 
where  they  begin." 

"  For  shame  1 "  said  Rachel,  laughing  ; 
"now  you  be  gwine  done  gone  beginning 
all  over  agun,  you  be,  miss.  You  must  not 
talk  of  the  dark  things,  you  must  talk  of 
the  bright  ones.  Did  not  I  live  without 
you  all  through  the  recess ;  and  as  soon  as 
Father  Abraham  is  inaugurated,  will  not 
you  come  with  the  Greneral  and  see  my  new 
headquaHers?  And  then  will  you  not  won- 
der to  see  Tirah  keep  the  school,  while  I  sit 
on  a  cushion  and  sew  up  a  seam  ?  and  will 
we  not  ransack  the  whole  valley  but  you 
shall  have  strawberries  and  sugar  and 
cream." 

"Seams  enough  1 "  said  poor  disconsolate 
Mrs.  Templeman,  who  would  not  be  com- 
forted in  the  impending  parting.  "  Poor  dear 
child,  I  wish  I  thought  anything  was  before 
you  besides  sewing  up  seams." 

Of  this  parting  the  cause  was  this :  Gen- 
eral Mackaye,  one  of  the  keenest  and  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  young  northern  briga- 
diers in  command  of  colored  troops,  held  an 
isolated  post  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  for  the  first  time  in 
an  almost  independent  command.  Three- 
fourths  of  his  subjects — ^for  at  martial  law 
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they  were  his  subjects — were  negroes,  as  all  had  not  been  transferred  to  Florida,  perhaps 
his  soldiers  were,  except  his  officers.    He  I  should  not  hare  known  you.** 
had  the  wish  which  any  true-hearted  and  "  My  dear,  you  would,"  said  Mrs.  Temple- 
far-sighted  officer  would  have  had,  to  im-  ma^,  kissing  her.    "  Some  things  are  settled 
prove  circumstances  so  favorable  for  setting  in  heaven." 

on  foot  the  very  best  arrangements  for  the  But  at  this  moment  all  sentiment  turned 
freed  men.  He  had  been  in  close  communicsr  into  another  direction.  Indeed  it  seemed 
tion  with  the  newly-established  Freedman's  as  if  the  school  might  be  broken  up  by  a 
Bureau,  and  had  made  himself  respected  shorter  process  yet  than  the  ladies  spoke  of. 
there  —  not  to  say  beloved  —  among  its  Dratt,  rat-tat-tat,  tat,— ratra-tat. 
officers.  He  found  his  requisitions  were  The' rapid  heels  of  cavalry  dashing  by  the 
readily  answered,  as  those  of  a  man  whose  school,  silenced  all  conversation,  and  started 
"  head  was  level,"  as  the  phrase  then  was ;  every  scholar  from  his  books.  Discipline 
and  he  could  not  but  wish  to  add  a  school  was  perfect  now,  and  the  ranks  were  not 
for  children  to  the  little  church  which  he.  broken.  Only  Tirah,  wholly  without  orders, 
had  re-opened,  and  to  the  other  institutions,  went  to  the  door  to  reconnoitre.  A  whole 
which,  perhaps  with  hot-bed  rapidity,  he  had  regiment  passed;  close  behind,  in  rapid 
called  into  being.  When  he  communicated  order,  a  battery.  Tirah  digested  such  in- 
with  his  friends,  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  formation  as  she  received  from  the  passers, 
oblige  him,  it  happened  that  Rachel  Fre-  and  came  back  hastily, 
det's  name  had  been  mentioned  as  that  of  a  **  The  Rebs  is  comin',  miss.  They  is  up 
successful  teacher.  And,  after  some  of  these  on  the  river  at  Great  Falls.  Sartin'  they  is, 
friends  had  reported  to  him  regarding  her  miun.  Whole  Union  army  ordered  up  the 
school,  he  himself,  in  correspondence  with  road ;  sartin  true,  miss,  they  is ;  see  um 
the  Bureau,  asked  if  this  lady  might  not  yourself,  miss ; "  and  she  pulled  up  the  cur- 
be  detached  from  Constitution  Barracks  tain  of  the  side  window.  Mrs.  Temple- 
to  Laurens  Harbor,  the  mountain  valley  man's  coachman  verified  the  scout's  report, 
where  he  was  posted.  It  is  but  right  to  say  There  was  an  alarm  above,  which  was  suf- 
that  in  asking  this,  he  did  not  know  whether  ficiently  well-founded,  to  make  tiie  oom- 
Miss  Fredet  was  young  or  old,  plain  or  mander  at  Washington  send  to  the  relief  of 
pretty,  charming  or  stupid.  He  only  knew  the  posts  there,  the  regiments  and  batteries 
that  she  was  the  head  of  a  successful  school;  which  were  passing  and  would  be  passing 
and  he  had  enough  of  the  army  officer  in  for  some  hours.  Clear  enough,  therefore, 
him  to  *' get  the  best"  as  our  publishers  say,  that  there  would  be  no  more  school  that 
if  he  could  by  asking  for  it  day. 

He  made  his  *<  requisition  "  for  Miss  Fre-  Rachel  took  her  chance,  in  the  pause  be- 

det  in  more  respectful  terms  than  if  it  had  tween  one  regiment  and  the  next,  to  dismiss 

been  a  requisition  for  fixed  ammunition,  the  smallest  scholars  in  the  charge  of  those 

It  was  in  form  a  request    Still,  coming  as  more  reliable,  with  no  end  of  warnings  and 

it  did  from  an  officer  whom  the  Bureau,  and  instructions.    But  she  kept  on  her  own  staff 

indeed  every  one  else,  was  ei^r  to  oblige,  the  largest  boys. 

it  took  almost  the  form  of  a  command.    In  '*  Did  you  not  see  how  that  man  who 

practice  it  was  even  obeyed  as  such.  broke  ranks  carried  our  bucket  all  along  the 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  all  this  to  free  Gen-  platoon  ?     Run  Smart,  run  Dick,  Barney, 

eral  Mackaye's  credit ;  to  explain  that  he  had  Michael,  George,  all  of  you — go  to  !Miss  Jane 

no  thought  of  the  ties  he  was  breaking,  or  Stevens;  go  to  Mrs.  Dorety ;  go  to  John 

the  pain  he  was  giving  to  Mrs.  Templeman  Flynn's ;  go  anywhere  where  they  are  good 

and  to  Rachel.    But  such  was  in  fact  the  to  you,  and  borrow  pails  and  dippers.   John 

reason,  why  Mrs.   Templeman's  visit  an-  and  Tony,  bring  Dinah's  two  large  tubs, 

nounced  the  breaking  up  of  the  school,  and  Quick  now,  all  of  you,  before  the  next  regi- 

a  complete  change  in  Rachel's  life.  ment  comes ! " 

"  After  all,"  said  Rachel,  ^  if  Miss  Guish  ''My  dear,  you  should  be  a  Major  General" 
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"  I  will  begin  by  being  a  can/inters.  Hard  "Aaron,  mum?  Oh  no>  mum ;  he's  only 
if  the  boys  must  go  into  battle  thirsty."  a  infant ;  he  only  drills." 
And  as  her  tubs  arrived,  she  set  her  staff  to  But  a  moment  more,  as  the  regiment 
fill  them.  One  and  another  of  the  negro  halted  in  tium,  there  was  Aaron,  within  two 
mothers  clustered  round  and  helped ;  some-  of  the  sidewalk,  large  as  life,  and  in  his  tight- 
times  by  advice,  and  sometimes  by  more  buttoned  coat,  not  in  the  least  naturaL  One 
muscular  Christianity.  scream  of  delight,  and  Dinah  herself,  who 

They  were  scarcely  ready  before  a  bat-  last  saw  him  on  the  eastern  shore,  gives  to 

taIi<Hi  of  marines,  exciting  the  wonder  of  him  with  her  own  hand,  the  farewell  draiight 

tiie  children,  not  to  say  of  their  seniors,  by  of  cold  water. 

their  somewhat  quaint  and  old-fashioned  Rub,  dub  1     "  Attention,  company  1    For- 

uniform,  passed  by,  with   a   precision  of  ward  march  I" 

movement  by  this  time  quite  unusual  in  the  **  Grood-by  I    Grod  bress  you !    God  bress 

hard-worked  army.      An  improvised   bat-  you  1 "  and  that  company  was  gone, 

talion   of   goodruatured    sailors   followed.  Poor  Dinah  and  the  rest  stood  bravely  at 

This  display  startled  Mrs.  Templeman.  the  pump  and  at  the  tubs,  though  they  were 

*^  Time  I  was  at  home,  dear,  and  you  sobbing  and  crying.    Rachel  knew  most  of 

must  come  too !    If  they  are  stripping  the  them.    But  to  one  care-worn  young  woman, 

Navy  Yard  <^ey  are  pressed  indeed."  black  as  jet,  who  spoke  no  word,  nor  sobbed 

^  6ood-by  I  Good-by  1    you  ought  to  go !  nor  sighed,  Rachel  had  to  introduce  herself 

But  you  know  I  ought  to  stay.    Good-by."  as  a  stranger. 

"Yes,  my  sweet  child,"  said   the  lady  "  Do  you  know  any  of  them?"  she  asked, 

slowly  and  sadly.    "  Yes,  of  course  I  know  kindly. 

it,  and  of  course  you  will  stay.    Oh !  Grod  *'  I  ?     Oh  no,  misl.      I  knows  nobody. 

bless  you  and  keep  you  1 "  and  she  flung  Nobody  knows  me.    I  come  up  from  Flor- 

herself  on  Rachel's  neck  to  kiss  her  for  the  ida,  miss,  on  the  Oriental." 

last  time.  And  Rachel  understood  the  home-sickness 

She  was  gone  I    Would  Rachel  ever  see  of  a  stranger  who  had  no  right  even  to  we€p 

her  again  ?  where  others  wept. 

The  staff  of  ready  helpers  carried  out  *'  Company  halt ! "  and  another*  company 
their  buckets  to  the  marines  and  sailors ;  halted.  "  Order  arms  1  Parade  rest !  Ser- 
and  the  officers  grateful  for  the  attention,  geants,  see  to  your  menl  " 
halted  the  men  by  companies  that  they  And  a  handsome  natty  black  sergeant,  well 
might  drink,  and  then  at  double-quick  hur-  ^^  ^P?  ai^d  every  incl\  a  soldier,  turned  and 
ried  them  up  to  join  the  column.  Rachel  had  touched  his  hat  to  Rachel,  whose  boys,  how- 
four  tubs  now,  and  negro  women  enough  to  ^^er,  were  already  running  down  the  lines, 
keep  two  filled,  while  from  the  others  the  "  Oh,  God  in  heaven  I  Oh,  sweet  Jesus  I 
boys  were  dipping.     The  sailors  passed  by.  Harry  I    Harry  1 "  cried  the  lone  wonlan. 

Then  what  a  cheer  woke  the  welkin  I   For  "  Harry  I  my  own  Harry  1 " 

in  the  next  regiment  were  the  husbands  and  ^^^  the  smart  sergeant  turned  and  was 

brothers  and  sons  of  these  very  women.  ^  ^^  wife's  arms  I 

Here  was  a  colored  Maryland  regiment  hur-  It  was  six  years  since  he  had  been  sold 

ried  up  from  their  camp  below  the  city,  ^^^to  Louisiana  and  she  into  Florida  when 

The  men  had  not  had  their  uniforms  a  week,  their  master  in  Virginia  went  into  bank- 

The  women  did  not  know  they  had  them.  ruptcy. 

"Is  your  husband  there? "  asked  Rachel,  ^ot  these  six  years  they  had  trusted  and 

kindly.  waited  and  believed  in  God. 
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Among  those  friends  of  the  Sazon  dy-  trious  reign,  as  well  as  his  association  ^ith 

Basty  who  npon  the  final  conquest  of  Eng-  some  of  the  most  marked  characters  in  the 

land  by  the  Normans,  sought  asylum  in  early  annals  of  his  country,  render  him  one 

Scotland  from  the  alleged  oppressions  of  of  the  most  conspicuous,  not  to  say  com- 

the  latter,  was  the  unfortunate  Edgar  Athel-  manding,  figures  of  that  remote  period, 

ing,  the  heir  of  the   Saxon  line,  together  Malcolm  was  the  elder  son  of  Duncan, 

with  his  mother,  Agatha,  and  his  two  sis*  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Scotland,  A. 

ters,  Margaret, and  Christiana.  D.  1033  —  ''the  gracious    Duncan"  who, 

Edgar  Atheling  received  his  surname,  after  a  reign  of  six  years,  fell  by  the  dag- 
which  signifies  prince  royal,  from  the  cir-  ger  of  Macbeth ; — "  names,'*  says  Sir  Walter 
cumstance  that  he  was  heir  to  the  Anglo-  Scott,  *^  woven  into  that  most  thrilling  tale 
Saxon  throne  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  of  ambition  and  remorse  that  ever  struck 
Confessor,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  awe.  into  a  human  bosom." 
Edmund  Ironside,  the  elder  brother  of  the  Dispossessed  of  his  kingdom  for  nearly 
Confessor,  had  a  son  named  Edward,  known  seventeen  years,  Malcolm,  surnamed  Can- 
as  Edward  the  outlaw,  or  exile,  who  was  more,  having  at  length  utterly  crushed  the 
sent  by  the  Danish  usuper  Canute  into  aforementioned  avenging  usurper,  ascended 
Sweden  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  the  Swed-  the  throne  A.  D.  1057.* 
ish  monarch  spared  his  life  and  sent  him  to  The  accession  of  this  monarch  was  fol- 
the  Hungarian  court,  where  he  was  edu-  lowed  by  many  events  which  ultimately  led 
cated.  He  subsequently  married  Agatha,  a  to  most  important  changes  in  the  manners 
relative  of  the  emperor  Henry,  and  from  and.  customs  of  his  subjects.  But  that 
that  union  sprang  Edgar  Atheling  and  the  event  which,  above  every  other,  was  des- 
two  sisters  already  mentioned,  Margaret  tined  to  be  influential  for  good,  not  only  on 
and  Christiana.  At  the  invitation  of  Ed-  Malcolm's  personal  character  but  on  the 
ward  the  Confessor,  the  outlaw  with  his  institutions  and  fortunes  of  the  country,  was 
family  finally  returned  to  England,  where  one  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
he  shortly  after  died.    The  Confessor  dying  made—bis  marriage  with  Margaret,  grand- 

A.  D.  1066,  Edgar  of  course  stood  next  in  •Macbeth  originally  was  the  lord  of  tbo  remota 

descent  and  in   the  rights  of   inheritance,  district  of  Bobs,  where  it  it  probable  he  was  all  but 

His    youth,  however,   and    the    delicacy  of  nominally  iiidependent  of  i^id  authority.    Hi.  lady. 

t                ,       ,               i.«      J        1               i_  whose  real  name  was  Gmooh,  had  regal  blood  in  her 

his  constitution,  combined  with  a  weakness  T«ins-belng  the  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV..  sur- 

of  character  which  frequently  results  from  named  the  Orim,  who  had  been  slain  fighting  against 

want  of  physical  energy,  induced  his  rival  K*"«  Malcolm  ll.   Both  these  parties  had  deadly 

..          ,     ,                fjTT       u              e  injuries  to  aTenge  on  the  present  king.    Macbeth*8 

claimants  to  come  forward— Harold,  son  of  f,^^^  ^oA  been  slain  by  Malcolm.  giandfaUiar  of 

Earl   Godwin,  and  William,  Duke  of  Nor-  the  reigning  monarch ;  whQe.  not  only  had  the  graad- 

mandy,  both  of   whom    were   distantly  re-  ftHher  of  his  lady  been  dethroned  and  Irilled,  and  her 

,   .   J   .      .1  ^  ^.^ ^    V      rwyx      .   a  father  assassinated  by  the  same  hand. bat  her  first 

lated  to  the  late  monarch.    The  influence  ^^^^  Qno<»ng.ln.  lort  of  lfo»r.  h«l,  by  tu. 

of  Rome  and  the  success  of  the  Norman  same  Malcolm,  been  bumed.  together  with  no  lest 

arms  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  in  due  ****"  ^^7  <>'  ^**  retainers,  in  his  own  castle.   Nay.  it 

time  William  was  crowned  in  Westminster  »«»">«  f^i  "!:  TT.'  "^Tl  ^^  ^.^* 

J  u  o  J  •  •  ■*^"  Lulac,  from  the  blood-stained  hands  of  this  re- 
Abbey,  and  the  Saxon  domimon  was  at  an  lentless  foe,  that  seeking  refuge  in  the  district  of 
end  in  England  forever.  Boss,  this  woman  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  illustrious  ^  Macbeth.  The  hitter  at  once  sympaUdaed  with 
....  •  o  XT  J  t-  -Ll  1-  i.  A  T^  "^^  '**  ^^'^  misfortunee,  generously  tendered  to  her 
fugitives  m  Scotland,  probably  about  A.  D.  ^j^  protection  of  his  casUe.  and  swore  to  do  all  in 

1070,  Margaret,  the  elder  of   the  two  prin-  his  power  to  avenge  her  injuries,  and  to  redress  her 

cesses,  was  espoused  to  M^colm  IH.,  king  ™>w-  ^  ^m0m^  this  la^Xr,  not  unnaturally,  re- 

.  o     ^1      J                        £           i.                      jx  warded  the  dcTOCIOD  of  har  truly  knightly  protector. 

of  Scotland,  a  pnnce  of  great  energy  and  byb«tow,„go„hta,b«,„i_h„h«rt„dh.ri,.nd. 

valor,  and  whose  subsequent  long  and  iUos-  Heantlmo,  iiwtltMed  Urns  at  once  b;  ambition  and 
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daughter  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  grand-  and  all  her  companions,  utterly  refused  to 
niece  of  that  very  Edward  the  Confessor,  listen  to  the  king's  suit.  If  this  be  strictly 
at  whose  court  he  had  himself  passed  so  true,  the  fact  would  seem  effectually  to  con- 
many  of  his  earlier  years.  Mr.  Freeman  trovert  Mr.  Freeman's  theory  that  Malcolm 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Margaret  had  and  Margaret  had  been  afEianced  in  early 
•doubtl^  been  acquainted  with,  not  to  say  life.  The  love  of  the  king,  however,  was 
actuaDy  espoused  to,  Malcolm  during  the  not  to  be  withstood.  The  marriage  tow 
days  of  King  Edward.  At  all  events,  the  was  finally  plighted — ^unwillingly,  says  the 
marriage  of  the  Scottish  king  with  the  sis-  historian,  on  Margaret's  part — ^not,  we  may 
ter  of  the  English  Atheling  was  now  not  reasonably  suppose,  so  much  because  of  any 
long  delayed.  Malcolm's  first  wife,  Inge-  lack  of  personal  attractions  on  the  part  of 
biorg,  the  mother  of  two  young  earls,  must  her  royal  lover ;  but  rather,  simply  because 
have  been  removed  in  some  way,  and  for  of  her  previous  and  long  cherished  preju- 
Malcolm's  sake,  we  may  hope  by  death  dices  in  favor  of  a  religious,  or  conventual 
rather  than  by  divorce.  But  the  eagerness  life.  And  most  assuredly  was  it  a  good 
for  the  match  was  largely,  not  to  say  wholly,  day,  not  only  for  Malcolm,  but  for  all  Scot- 
on  Malcolm's  side.  And  well  indeed  might  land,  when  Margaret  was  thus  persuaded, 
he  be  bent  on  such  an  alliance.  Margaret  or  constrained,  to  exchange  the  easy  self- 
^as,  to  be  sure,  a  banished  wanderer;  yet  dedication  of  the  cloister  for  the  harder 
both  her  personal  merits,  and  the  splendor  task  of  presiding  exemplarily  in  a  palace— 
of  her  descent,  set  her  far  above  such  wives  of  doing  her  whole  duty  in  that  state  of 
as  the  kings  of  Scots  had  hitherto  taken  to  life  to  conspicuous  and  responsible,  to  which 
share  their  thrones.  "  None  of  Malcolm's  it  had  pleased  God  to  call  her. 
predecessors  had  ever  had  the  chance  of  Margaret  was  beautiful,  accomplished, 
wooing  a  bride  whose  fathers  were  the  whole  cultured,  but  best  of  all,  eminently  pious  ; 
line  of  West  Saxon  kings,  and  whose  moth-  and,  from  first  to  last,  she  continued  to  ex- 
ers'  kin  went  up  to  the  Caesars."  ert  over  the  somewhat  fierce  and  impetuous 
Meantime,  both  the  sisters  of  Edgar  character  of  her  royal  and  adoring  husband, 
were  inclined  to  a  "  religious '*  life.  Chris-  »  most  salutary  influence.  Though  any- 
tiana  actuaUy  took  the  vail,  and  eventually  thing  but  religious  himself,  Malcolm  yet 
becamibthe  stem  abbess  of  a  famous  Eng-  most  profoundly  respected  the  religion  of 
Ush  monastery.  At  first,  we  are  informed,  his  spouse,  was  manifestly  fearful  of  offend- 
not  only  Margaret  herself,  but  her  brother  ing  her,  and  ever  listened  most  devoutly 

i^ren^MBcbeth  ttiudcad  and  dew  Duncan,  nd  m  *°^  eamesUy  to  her  admonitions.    What- 

tlie  dribnaUit  aUegeR,  in  hU  own  oMtle  at  Inverness,  ^^^  ^^^  loved,  or  disliked,  he  also  loved,  or 

imt  at  a  place  called  Bothgowan.  disliked.    Although  he  oould  scarcely  read, 

J^^  ?i  '^r^^^J^''  ^r  ^  T^\**  M  it  is  said,  yet  he  frequently  turned  over 

h«»  been  said,  his  title  according  to  the  Scotch  rule  i!i_          j                   ii_.       jv 

<rf  sQcoession  was  better  than  that  of  Duncan.  He  '^^^  prayer-books,  and  reverently  kissed  her 

appears  to  have  been,  in  reality,  a  Just  and  equitable  favorite  volumes,  having  them  often  adorned 

prlDoe;  and  there  is  reason  to  beHere  his  adminlstra-  ^th  gold,  and  preeenting  them  to  her  lover- 

tlon  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  gen-  ,.,               ',          r  u«    j       x-           on.       v     j 

eral  satisfaction  of  the  people.    The  adherento  of  the  hke  as  a  token  of  his  devotion.     They  hved 

family  of  the  murdered  monarch,  howerer,  resisted  thus  happily  together  for  twenty-one  years, 

his  authority  from  the  ilrst.   After  several  nasuo-  he  always  the  same  knightly,  chivalric  hus- 

ST8T:::rS:Z^ro*NJ^7«.:a  ba„d   toher;8he.byhergentlene8,,«ni- 

Whose  relation  Duncan  had  married,  and  by  Macduff,  ability,   prudence,     and    good    sense,    ever 

lord  of  Fife,  whose  patriotism  is  said  to  hare  been  maintaining  over  his  fiery  impetuous  tem- 

'"'^.  11  TTl  P«"on^  toJ«ri«.    The*,  two  ^^^  complete  and  sweet  control  which 

powerful  chiefs,  baring  espoused  the  cause  of  young  '^                        ^     . 

Malcolm,  who,  on  his  father's  death,  had  fled   to  "^^^  "^"^  ^^^  Victories  than  even  his  OWn 

Eai^and,  adranoed  against  Macbeth  at  the  head  of  valiant  and  imperial  arm. 

a  formidable  army.    The  contest  was  protracted  jjor  was   Margaret's  influence    by    any 

neariy  two  years,  when  Macbeth  was  defeated  and  i*     i^  j    .     «            i   ^               ^     i 

slain  at  Sumphanan.  Aberdeenshire,  December  5,  "™®««  \\rDi\^  to  her  salutary  control  over 

1006,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  leign.  her   husband.    To  her  Malcolm  seems  to 
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have  early  committed  both  the  religious  and  descension,  that  she  was  equally  loved  'and 

the  internal  policy  of  his  kingdom.    Vari-  revered  by  all  of  whatever  rank  who  ap- 

ous  abuses  had  crept  into  the  church,  as  proached  her.    She  entertained  many  ladies, 

well  as  among  the  people ;  and  Margaret  employed  their  leisure  hours,  mother-like,  in 

diligently  employed  her  learning,  not  only  the    amusements   of    the   needle;    paying 

in  instructing  her  husband,  but  in  contro-  meantime  strict  attention  to  the  decorum  • 

versy  with  the  clergy,  ur^ng  them  earnestly  of  their  conduct    In  her  presenoe,  it  is  said, 

to  reform  their  various  errors  of  doctrine  nothing  unseemly  was  ever  said  or  done, 

and  discipline.    At  this  period  the  Scottish  Refined  ifrithout  being  vain  or  superficial ; 

clei^  had  sadly  neglected  the  sacraments,  a  <<  society  woman  "  without  being  worldly- 

and  were  making  but  little  if  any  distinc-  minded;  a  patron  at  once  of  luxury  and  of 

tion  between  Sabbath  and  week  days.    To  industry,  yet  without  ever  being  extrava- 

the  correction  of  these  and  similar  abuses  gant  on  the  one  hand,  or  parsimonious  on 

the  queen,  in  a  firm  yet  temperate  manner,  the   othei^    Margaret,    whether   employed 

addressed  herself;  wielding  t^e  sword  of  in    admonishing    negligent   priests,    or  in 

the  Spirit,  truly,  like  another  St.  Helena,  introducing    some    new     and     expensive 

for  the  combatting  of  errors,  and  for  tiie  pattern   of   furniture  or   dress,  evidently 

convincing  of  her  recreant  clergy.  always  aimed  solely  at  the  highest  elevation 

Margaret  labored  meantime,  not  only  to  and  improvement  of  her  adopted  people, 
improve  the  manners  and  morals  of  her  peo-       But,  perhaps,  in  no  otherwise  does  the  ex- 

pie,  but  withal  to  elevate  their  condition  alted  virtue  of  this  noble  woman  shine  out 

generally.    We  are  told  by  her  biographer,  more  radiantly   or  conspicuously,  than  in 

the  excellent  Bishop  Turgot,  that  she  en-  her  deeds  of  benevolence  and  self-denial, 

couraged  merchants  to  come  from  various  She  seen^s  never  to  have  quite  forgotten  her 

parts  of  the  world  with  their  several  and  early  consecration  to    a  life  of    humble, 

precious  commodities,  never  before  seen  in  blessed  service. 

that  country.    And  thus,  not  a  little  prob-        She  appears  to  have  lived  to  do  good,  and 

ably  to  the  scandal  pf  old-fashioned  folk,  no  one  was  too  poor  to  be  the  object  of  her 

was  first  introduced  into  Scotland  that  ele-  bounty :  not  merely,  indeed,  in  public  and 

gance  and  taste  in  matters  of  dress  and  more  or  less  ostentatious   almsgiving,  in 

equipage  which  has  ever  been  the  charac-  feeding    indigent    orphans  with  her  own 

teristic  of  a  high  civilization.    Induced,  we  hands,  ministering  at  table  to  crowds  of 

are  told,  by  the  king,  to  array  themselves  in  persons,  and  even  washing  their  feet,  was 

these  new-fashioned  and  often  highly  oma-  her  beneficence  exhibited ;  but    in  secret 

mented  vestments,  the  people  in  their  ovm  acts  of  charity,  and  especially  in  her  un- 

delightQd  eyes  seemed  to  become  new  be-  wearied  efforts  to  relieve  the  necessities,  and 

ings,  and,  doubtless,  took  a  long  and  perma-  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  own  Saxon 

nent  stride  forward  and  upward   in  t^eir  coxmtrymen,  of  both  high  and  low  degree,  * 

own  sense  of  self-respect.  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  homes  by 

The  queen,  though  a  model  of  meekness  the  oppressions  of  the  Norman  invaders, 

and  modesty,  was  yet  magnificent  in  her  Hndreds  of  these  unhappy  exiles  had  rea- 

own  attire ;  as  she  was  also  courtly  and  cul-  son  to  rejoice  and  to  thank  God  that  they 

tivated    in    her    manners.      She     exerted  had  so  powerful  and  sympathizing  a  friend 

herself  meanwhile  to    introduce    into  her  at  court.    Many  of  these,  by  the  want  of  the 

own,  and  into  the  abodes  of  her  nobles,  ele-  common  necessaries  of  life,  had  from  time 

gant  furniture  and  costly  plate ;  while,  by  to  time  been  compelled  to  sell  themselves 

splendid  pageantry,  she  taught  ht^  ^people  into  slavery,  and  so  became  dispersed  widely 

how  suitably  to  honor  their  king  on  great  over  the  country.    Moreover,  it  had  long 

public  occasions.  been  the  custom  of  the  Scottish  kings  to 

In  the  management  of  her  own  household,  reduce  to  slavery  or  serfdom  the  Saxon 

the  queen  displayed  such  a  wise  mixture  of  prisoners  taken  in  connection  with  those 

strictness  and  kindness,  dignity  and  con-  wretched  border  wars  that  so  long  raged  be- 
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tween  and  desolated  some  of  the  fairest  minister  she  said :  "^  *'  To  you  I  commit  the 
portions  of  the  two  kingdoms.  charge  of  my  children  ;  teach  them  above 
Nay,  according  to  Mr.  Freeman,  hardly  all  things  to  love  and  to  fear  God ;  and 
had  Margaret  and  her  fellow-exiles  ar-  should  you  see  any  of  them  attain  to  the 
rived  in  Scotland,  ere  Malcolm,  fresh  from  heights  of  earthly  grandeur,  O  faithfully 
one  of  his  forays,  or  raids  upon  his  neigh-  reprove  them  lest  they  be  swelled  with  t&e 
bor  in  Northumberland,  returned  to  his  pride  of  momentary  glory,  and  become  care- 
capital  rich  with  this  human  spoil.    Scot-  less  of  eternal  life." 

land  at  this  time,  according  to  this  same  Her  anguish  of  body  being  great,  after 

excellent  authority,  was  filled  with  slaves  of  having  partaken  of   the  communion,  she 

eitlier  sex ;  there  being  hardly  a  village,  in-  composed   herself    upon    her    couch    and 

deed,  or  even  a  bouse  so  poor  but  an  £ng-  calmly  awaited  the  moment  of  her  disso- 

lish  captive  was  to  be  seen  there  in  thrall-  lution.    Cold,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death, 

dom.    Meantime,  whether  exiles  or  slaves,  she  ceased  not  yet  constantly  to  put  up  her 

not  only  did  Margaret  readily  and  patiently  supplications  to  heaven.    Just  at  this  crisis 

lend  a  listening  ear   to  the  appeals  and  her  son  Edgar,  returning  from  the  army, 

prayers  of  the  same,  but  even  employed  where  Maksolm  had  long  been  besieging 

agents  to  go  abroad  and  to  seek  out  such  Alnwick  castle,  approached   his  mother's 

persons,  and  to  inquire  into  their  condition ;  bedside. 

and  whenever  their  bondage  appeared  to  "How  fares  it,  my  son,  with  the  king 

be  oppressive  or  cruel  she,  redeemer-like,  and  my  Edward  ?  " 

paid  their  ransom,  and  restored  them  to  lib-  The  youUi  stood  silent  and  tearful, 

erty.  **  I  know  all,"  she  cried  ;  "  I  know  all. 

Margaret's  piety,  it  needs  hardly  be  add-  By  this  holy  cross,  by  all  your  affect^n  for 

ed,  was  sincere  and  fervent,  though  it  must  your  dying  mother,  I  adjure  you  tell  me  the 

be  admitted  somewhat   tinged    with    the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth." 

asceticism  characteristic  of  the  Christianity  He  answered:    **  Your  husband  and  son 

of  the  period.    This,  indeed,  would  seem  to  are  both  slain." 

have  been  almost  the  only  blemish  or  weak-  Lifting  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  she 
ness  on  the  character  of  this  otherwise  truly  exclaimed  :  '*  Praise  and  blessing  be  to 
saintly  queen.  Her  vigils,  fasts  and  morti  Thee,  Almighty  Grod,  that  thou  hast  been 
fications  were  often  such  as,  without  doubt,  pleased  to  make  me  endure  such  bitter 
seriously  to  impair  her  health.  When,  anguish  in  tlie  hour  of  my  departure, 
however,  we  remember  that,  as  just  sug-  thereby,  as  I  trust,  to  purify  me  from  the 
gested,  these  ascetic  views  of  religion  were  corruption  of  my  sins ;  and  thou,  Lord 
universally  prevalent  in  the  Christian  Jesus  Christ,  who,  through  the  will  of  the 
church  of  that  day,  that  the  very  wisest  and  Father  hast  enlivened  the  world  by  thy 
best  of  either  sex  without  exception  held  death,  O  deliver  me  I  deliver  me  I " 
them,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  this.  While  yet  pronouncing  the  words,  "  de- 
Margaret  died  in  the  month  of  August,  liver  me,  deliver  me,"  she  fell  asleep. 
A.  D.  1093.  Shortly  previous  to  this,  Mai-  And  thus  passed  away  one  who  would 
colm  had  set  out  upon  a  military  expedition  have  been  illustrious  in  any  age,  but  who, 
into  England  to  humble  King  Ruf  us.  Worn  in  all  that  goes  to  make  intellectual  great- 
out,  it  is  said,  by  her  vigils  and  fastings,  in  ness,  breadth  and  power  of  character, 
connection  with  this  event,  she  had  for  womanhood  and  true  nobility  of  soul,  im- 
some  time  been  suffering  from  a  painful  measurably  transcends  her  own  time ;  and 
and  lingering  complaint.  Her  protracted  hardly  less,  indeed,  towers  above  her  sex, 
abrtinence,  indeed,  had  brought  on  excruci-  whether  on  or  ofE  the  throne,  in  any  gen- 
ating  painis  in  the  stomach,  which  it  ap-  eration.  Early  transplanted  by  the  rude 
peared  death  alone  could  remove.  Her  last  hand  of  fortune  to  a  foreign  and  imcon- 
moments,  though  full  of  suffering,  were  yet  genial  clime,  and  surrounded  largely  by  an 
singularly  affecting  and  impressive.   To  her  imported,  and  hence  selfish  and  time-serv- 
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ing  nobility,  instead  of  rellDquishing  either  James  lY.,  may  be  said  to  have  completed 

her  culture  or  her  religion,  and  taking  on  the  work  which  the  earlier  marriagfe  had  ao 

the  manners  of  her  new  situation,  she  r&-  auspiciously  beg^n.     In  three  generations 

tained  both,  and  unreservedly,  and  with  the  or  exactly  the  space  of  one   hundred  years 

most  unswerving  constancy,  devoted  herself  from  this  date,  the  descendants  of  this  seo- 

to  the  task  of  elevating  her  people  to  her  ond  Margaret,  in  the  person  of  James  YI. 

own  plane.  of  Scotland,  contrived,  by  an  alleged  hered- 

'*  Margaret,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, ''  became  itary  right,  to    place   themselves   on    the 

the  mirror  of  wives,  mothers  and  queens,  throne  which  the  immediate  descendants 

and  none  ever  more  worthily  earned  the  of  the  elder  Margaret  had  striven  so  long, 

honors  of  saintship,  afterwards  accorded  to  but  in  vain,  to  win.  .  It  is  an  interesting 

her  by  her  church.     Her  gentle  inflaence  reflection  that,  in  the  person  of  Queen  Yio- 

refined  and  reformed  all  that  needed  refine-  toria,  who  alone  of  all  the  English  queens 

ment  or  refoim  in  her  husband ;  and  none  approaches  the  sobject  of  this  sketch   in 

labored  more  diligently  than  she  for  the  real  dignity,  excellency  and   elevation  of 

advancement  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  womanly  character,  a  lineal  descendant  and 

enlightenment    in    her    adopted    country,  representative   of     Margaret   of    Scotland 

There  was,  indeed,  no  need  for  Margaret  sits  to-day  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

to  bring  a  new  religion  into  Scotland;  but  Across  the  abyss  of  centuries, Margaret  and 

she  gave  a  new  life  to  the  religion  which  Yictoria — two  as  noble  women  as  ever  illus- 

she  found  existing  there."  trated  the  annals  of  royalty — may  join  hands. 

Nor  is  the  historical  and  political  aspect        Margaret  may  be  regarded  as  putting  the 

of  Margaret's  career  less    remarkable   or  finishing  stroke,  in  the  land  of  her  adoption, 

siguifioant  than  the  social  and  ecclesiasti-  to  the  process  that  was  fast  making  Scot- 

cal.      It  was    through    Margaret  that,  as  land  English.     As  the  result  of   his  own 

already  intimated,  the  old  kingly  blood  of  early  and  somewhat  protracted  residence 

England  passed  into  the  veins  of  the  de-  in  England,  Malcolm  was  doubtless  quali- 

scendants  of  the  conqueror.    The  illustri-  fied  not  only  to  appreciate  and    approve 

ous  King  Robert  Bruce  was  a  descendant,  but  withal  materially  to  help  on  this  spread 

on  his  mother's  side,  from  Malcolm  and  of  English  influence  in  Scotland.    But  it 

Margaret.    The  granddaughter  of  the  lat-  was  pre-eminently  the  coming  of  Margaret 

ter,  Margery  Binice,  married  Walter  Stew-  and  of  the  English  exiles  that  finally  and 

ard,  or  Stuart — a  name  derived  from  the  effectually  settled  this  matter, 
office  held  by  his  ancestors  for  generations        The  kings  of   Scots  that  sprung  from 

in  the  royal  household — ^and  thus  became  Malcolm  and  Margaret  were  emphatically 

the  mother  of  the  first  of  the  Stuart  kings  Englishmen  —  speaking   the    English   Ian- 

of  Scotland — Robert  II.     Later,  the  mar-  guage,  bearing  English  names,  ranking  as 

riage  of  another  English  Margaret*  widely  highest  English  nobles,  and  never  wholly 

different  from  the  sister  of  Edward  Atheling,  without  hopes  of  the  English  crown, 
with  one  of  these  Scottish   Stuart  kings,  R.  H,  Howard. 
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There  is  a  little  sheltered  spot  on  the  the  world.    Few  of  my  friends  share  my 

south-eastern  coast  of  Maine,  where  I  go  enthusiasm  for  it.    '*  There  is  nothing  to  be 

almost  every  simmier,  and  which  seems  to  seen  but  the  ocean ! "  they  say.    Perhaps  it 

me  one  of  the  pleasantest  seaside  places  in  is  just  this,  with  the  home-like  aspect  it  has 

•M&rgmt  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VEU^  of  Eng-  ^^^^   ^  ^^^  through  long  familiarity, 

lAnd.  which  holds  the  secret  of  its  charm  for  me. 
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From  the  moment  when,  nearmg  the  end  rising  and  falling  with  the  surf.  We  care 
of  the  long,  cross-country  ride  from  the  rail-  for  no  nearer  view, — ^my  little  hostess  and  I. 
way-station,  .the  cool  salt  air  strikes  my  face.  She  sits  patiently  upon  some  rock  with  her 
thrilling  every  nerve  with  that  wonderful  knitting,  while  I  wander  here  and  there, 
exhilaration  which  makes  all  things  seem  tracing  evanescent  fancies  on  the  wonderful 
possible  of  achievement,  until  the  last  nar-  palimpsest  of  sand,  wading  in  the  shallows 
row,  crumpled  ribbon  of  blue  fades  upon  at  low  tide  for  prisoned  star-fish  and  sear 
my  lingering,  backward  gaze,  the  sea  is  urchins,  detaching  with  infinite  pains  the 
itself  a  satisfying  portion  to  heart  and  pretty,  fragile  sand-mold  left,  like  a  Pom- 
sense.  It  is  called  cruel,  relentless — a  soul-  peiian  cast,  by  some  stranded  jelly-fish,  or 
less  force  which  crushes  those  who  trust  it ;  vainly  trying  to  approach  the  flocks  of  sand- 
but  to  me,  who  know  its  tender  simmier  pipers  that  keep  pace  with  the  edge  of  the 
aspect  best,  it  is  a  mighty  mother,  with  face  wave  in  rapid  alternate  advance  and  retreat, 
no  tfiore  monotonous  than  that  one,  always  It  is  so  pleasant,  once  a  year,  to  be  free, 
the  same,  yet  changing  ever,  which  hung  aimless,  an  absorbent  only !  Then,  when  I 
above  your  cradle  or  smiled  away  your  come  back  deliciously  weary  from  such 
childish  tears.  Only  this  mother's  smiles  childish  escapades,  she  talks  to  me  with  her 
are  the  rosy  flush  of  simrises,  the  white  gentle  voice  and  old-time  accent.  She  has 
li^t  flashing  from  the  tops  of  the  ripples,  dwelt  so  long  by  the  sea,  that  she  seems  a 
or  shivered  into  prismatic  tints  on  the  lip  of  part  of  it  all,  and  I  am  never  tired  of  her 
the  breaker ;  her  lingering  good-night  is  the  stories. 

tender,  lambent  glow  of  the  setting  sun  The  one  which  I  shall  try  to  tell  yon,  as 

fading  slowly  from  the  far  line  where  sky  nearly  as  possible  i^  her  own  words,  is  per- 

and  water  meet ;  and  her  lullabies  through  haps,  the  saddest  and  sweetest  of  them  all. 

the  long,  glorious  nights  keep  time  to  the  '*  A  Bit  of  Flotsam "  I  have  called  it,  for 

rhythm  of  planets.  the  twin  floods  of  waters  and  of  years  have 

I  lodge,  year  by  year,  in  the  same  small,  given  back  its  secret  of  love  and  sacrifice, 

old-fashioned  cottage,  whose  one  spare  suite  Remember  that  the  story  is  hers,  and  spare 

of  rooms,  sweet  with  lavender,  opens  on  a  me  the  device  of  quotation, 
wide  veranda,  so  near  the  sea  that  the  wind 

blowing  inland  sometimes  drives  a  fine  mist  It  was  twenty  years  ago  this  very  sum- 

of  salt  spray  against  my  cheek.  mer.    My  rooms  had  been  engaged  for  an 

The  mistress  of  the  house  is  a  quaint  lit-  English  lady  and  her  daughter  traveling  in 

tie  figure,  that  in  her  soft  black  gown  and  this  country,  who  had  been  directed  to  me 

folded  lace  stomacher  might  have  stepped  for  a  quiet  boarding  place.    They  would  not 

out  of  one  of  the  old  genre  pictures.    Her  arrive  before  the  middle  of  July,  and  early 

widow's  cap  was  put  on  when  her  hair  was  in  May  I  received  a  letter  from  Harry  Wil- 

brown  as  the  chestnuts  that  drop  on  the  loughby,  asking  to  come  and  stay  with  me 

rocky  hillside  behind  the  cottage,  but  now  for  a  few  weeks.    He  was  **  overworked, 

its  snowy  frill  is  scarcely  whiter  than  the  used  up,  good  for  nothing,"  he  wrote ;  and 

soft,  smooth  bands  parted  on  her  forehead  wanted  the  sea  air  and  a  motherly  face  to 

beneath  it     The   expression  of   her  un-  set  him  up  again.    Now  Harry's  mother 

dimmed  eyes  is  refined  and  kindly,  and  her  and  I  had  been  friends  in  our  girlhood.    She 

old  face  is  still  fair,  with  a  little  pink  flush  married  early,  a  wealthy  Boston  gentleman, 

lingering  yet  in  the  cheek,  the  refracted  and  died  when  Harry  was  a  babe.   Her  hus- 

glow  of  a  youth  which  set  long  ago  beneath  band  survived  her  but  a  few  years,  and  the 

the  waves  of  years.  lad  was  left  with  a  large  fortime  and  no 

There  is  a  hotel  at  the  end  of  the  beach,  near  kin  in  the  world.    It  would  have  been 

a  mile  away,  and,  day  after  day,  we  may  small  wonder  if  the  dangerous  legacy  had 

hear  the  rumble  of  carriage  wheels  and  clat-  been  his  ruin ;  but  Providence  was  faithful 

ter  of  rapid  hoofs  on  the  smooth  sand  floor,  to  the  dying  mother's  trust,  and  the  boy 

or  watch  the  bright  dresses  of  the  bathers  seemed  to  walk  through  his  early  years  with 
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a  guardian  angel  at  his  right  hand.    He  he  said  at  last.   "  I  think  I'll  go  to  bed  now, 

went  abroad  at  last,  to  study — at  Heidel-  and  wake  in  the  morning  quite  made  over 

berg,  I  think ;  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  new  I " 

for  some  years,  until,  all  at  once,  he  was  at  But  he  did  not  rise  next  morning,  poor 
home  again,  and  recognized  very  soon  as  boy !  nor  for  many  a  morning  after.  When 
the  most  brilliant  and  hard-working,  too,  of  the  breakfast  bell  had  rung  two  or  three 
all  the  young  barristers  of  Boston.  I  was  times  and  he  did  not  come,  I  went  to  hb 
very  glad  to  know  that  his  wealth  had  not  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  There 
made  him  content  with  a  life  of  idle  luxury,  he  lay,  moaning  to  himself,  half  wild,  and 
but  that  he  had  chosen  his  work  and  put  every  vein  one  throb  of  fever, 
into  it  all  the  best  powers  of  heart  and  As  good  luck  would  have  it — though,  in- 
brain,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  poor  young  deed,  I  doubt  if  it  is  right  to  call  such 
fellow  with  his  own  way  to  make  in  the  things  luck  at  all — a  great  doctor  from  Bos- 
world,  ton  was  staying  at  the  House,  wh<f  had 

If  I  had  been  a  less  timid  traveler,  I  think  been  ill  himself,  and  forced  to  leave  his 

I  might  have  made  a  special  journey  to  the  practice  awhile  for  a  rest.    S<>  I  had  the 

city  to  hear  him  plead  some  time  ;  for  I  best  advice  for  Harry  from  the  first.    I  sent 

read  so  much  of  his  wonderful  persuasive-  for  no  one  from  abroad  to  help  me  nurse 

ness,  the  strange,  sympathetic  power  he  ex-  him ;  for,  as  I  told  you,  he  had  no  near 

ercised  over  judges  and  juries,  whether  they  relatives,  and  I  thought  my  old  love  for  his 

would  or  no.    One  liberty,  it  was  said,  he  mother,  which  had  seemed  to  pass  over  to 

always  gave  himself — ^to  dec^e  whatever  him  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  might  stand  him 

cases  he  chose.    He  would  never  plead  for  in  better  stead  than  the  bsre  skill  of  hired 

what  he  believed  to  be  a  guilty  cause.    Per-  nurses.    But  with  all  that  we  could  do,  it 

haps  it  was  the  secret  of  his  power,  that  he  was  three  weeks  before  the  fever  turned, 

could  always  mean  what  he  said.  and  he  began  to  mend,  so  slowly,  at  first, 

It  being  still  so  long  to  the  time  for  which  that  we  could  scarcely  trace  the  change 

my  rooms  were  engaged,  I  wrote  him  to  from  day  to  day. 

come  as  soon  as  he  wished.    All  the  old  Just  thenj  what  should  my  old  black  cook, 

time  when  Jane  Willoughby — Jane  Barton  Rosetta,  do  but  f aU  ill  and  have  to  go  away, 

^en^ — and  I  were  together  came  back  to  leaving  me  with  only  a  young,  inexperi- 

me ;  and  her  sweet  face  seemed  plain  to  me  enced  girl  in  her  place  I    I  was  at  my  wit's 

as  yesterday.    It  was  so  strange  to  think  of  end,  for  Harry  was  in  just  that  state  of 

her  son  older  by  years  than  she  when  I  saw  half-childish  weakness  that  he  needed  con- 

her  last.  stant  watching,  and  some  one  in  readiness 

It  was  just  at  the  edge  of  evening  when  to  soothe  and  amuse  him  whenever  he  grew 

the  coach  stopped  at  my  door,  and  a  tall  restless. 

young  man  got  out — a  little  slowly  and  All  at  once,  I  thought  of  little   Faith 

wearily,  I  thought    I  went  down  to  the  Denham,  up  in  New  Hampshire.    Faith's 

gate  to  meet  him.    Jane's  own  boy!    If  father  was  a  hard-working  man,  with  six 

only  his  mother  could   have    seen   him  !  children  to  support  off  one  of  those  rocky 

Such  a  clear-cut,  handsome  face,  and  dark,  farms  that  seem  fit  for  nothing  but  a  sheep 

true,  straight-gazing  eyes  1    He  grasped  my  pasture.    Faith  was*  the  oldest  of  the  ohil- 

hand  with  a  smile  that  won  my  heart  in  a  dren,  and  she  did  her  best  to  help  along, 

moment    ''They  tell  me  you   loved  my  sometimes  teaching  a  class  of  little  chil- 

mother,"  he  said.  dren  in  the  summer  time,  or  copying  for 

As  he  came  into  the  lighted  room,  I  saw  the  Portsmouth  lawyers,  or  going  for  a  few 
that  he  was  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  weeks  together  to  some  one  who  had  sick- 
drawn  look  about  the  lines  of  his  face,  ness  or  company.  I  had  myself  sent  for  her 
which  I  did  not  like.  Supper  was  waiting,  two  or  three  times,  when  I  had  been  ove]> 
but  he  scarcely  tasted  it  '*  It  must  be  the  busy.  I  knew  she  was  a  good  reader,  which 
tedious  ride  that  has  made  me  feel  so  ill,"  Harry  would  be  sure  to  like ;  and  so  bright 
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aad  helpful  and  cheery  that  her  face  would  please  ?  "  and  then  she  always  gave  her  best, 

light  up  the  sick-room  like  a  spring  mom-  whether  much  or  little, 

ing.    So  I  wrote,  asking  her  to  come,  and,  By-and-by  Harry  could  get  out  upon  the 

the  second  eyening  ^ter,  there  she  was  I    I  shore  in  the  sunshine,  with  Faith  to  carry 

could  have  cried  for  relief,  when  she  came  his  camp-chair  and  books.    Then  when  he 

running  in,  and  kissing  me  on  both  my  had  grown  far  too  strong  to  need  such 

cheeks,  put  up  her  hand  with  a  gentle,  assistance,  he  would  call  her  with  him  stiU. 

caressing  motion,  saying,  *'How  pale  and  And  so  the  weeks  wore  on,  and  I  saw  it  all, 

tired  you  look !    But  you  shall  rest  now  I "  yet   in   my  foolish   blindness,  I   had  no 

I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  my  little  thought  of   anything  beyond.     You  will 

Faith  as  she  looked  to  me  then.   You  would  wonder,  as  I  do  now;  but  not  the  faintest 

not  have  called  her  pretty,  I  think,  but  there  idea  of  any  possible  love-making  between 

was  something  in  her  face  better  than  mere  these  two  had  ever  crossed  my  mind.    To 

I^^ttiness.    Only  her  eyes  were  beautiful —  me,  the  bars  of  social  position,  education, 

I  never  saw  lovelier.     Fearless,  trusting  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  the 

eyes — ^like  her  name.  Faith  I  two  lives,  were  absolutely  impassable. 

Harry  fretted  a  little  at  thought  of  a  So  you  may  guess  how  startled  I  was, 

new  face,  but  I  felt  sure  he  would  not  mind  when  going  out  to  join  them,  one  evening, 

Faith  after  the  first.    It  was  odd — courted  on  the  veranda,  I*  saw  Faith  sitting  on  a 

as  he  must  have  been  with  his  money  and  low  stool  at  Harry's  feet.    He  had  both  her 

talents  and  handsome  face ;  but  he  seemed  hands  in  his,  and  was  looking  down  into 

to  have   known   but  few  women,  old  or  her  eyes.    I  stopped,  struck  through  by  a 

young.     I  suppose  it  was  because  of  his  sudden  revelation.    As  they  heard  my  step, 

loving  study  so  much,  and  never  having  Faith  would  have  risen  hastily,  but  Harry 

had  any  real  home.  put  his  hand  on  her  head. 

Surely   enough,  after   a   few   days    he  "  Sit  still.  Faith  1 "  he  said  gently,  then  to 

seemed    as   easy   and   happy  with   Faith  me,  "  Come  and  sit  here  with  us." 

as  if  she  had  been  his  own  sister.    Seeing  **  Dear  friend,*'  he  went  on  in  that  rich, 

this,  and  my  household  matters  needing  me  tender  voice  of  his,  *<  of  all  the  kindness 

so  much,  I  left  him  more  and  more  to  her  you  have  shown  a  lonesome  boy,  the  send- 

care  as  he  grew  stronger.    I  used  to  like  to  ing  for  this  little  nurse  was  best  of' all. 

h&r,  through  the  open  door,  the  steady  rise  Can  you  not  guess  why  I  have  grown  so 

and  fall  of  her  voice   as  she  read  aloud  strong  and  well  again?    She  has  promised 

from  some  of   the  books  he  had  brought  to  take  care  of  me  always  1 " 

with  him.    After  a  time  the  readings  grew  I  could  not  answer.    Over  and  over  I 

shorter,  and  I  would  hear  the  two  voises  said  to  myself,  *^  Why  should  I  not  be  glad  ? 

mingled,  and  a  peal  of  merry  laughter  now  There  is  no  man  of  whom  so  sweet  a  girl  as 

and  then.  Faith  is  im  worthy ! "    And  yet  there  was 

'*  Can  you  sing.  Miss  Faith  ?  "  he  asked  an  instinct  of  trouble  at  my  heart,  which  I 

one  day.  had  learned  to  trust.    I  was  painfully  con- 

"  A  few  Scotch  songs,  that  my  grand-  fused,  and,  all  the  time,  I  felt  Faith's  clear 

mother  taught  me.    She  was  once  a  *  High-  eyes  scan  my  face, 

land  lassie.'"  *'I — I  was  taken  by  surprise,"  I  stam- 

His  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  mered  at  last ;  "  I  hope  you  may  be  very 

''  O  let  me  hear  one,  please  I "  he  said.   "  I  happy."    My  voice  sounded  cold  in  my  own 

love  the  Scotch  so  dearly  I "  ears,  and  an  awkward  silence  fell  upon  us 

And  so  Faith  would  sing,  with  no  hesita-  which  Harry  was  first  to  break, 

tion  or  bashful  apologies,  in  a  voice  sweet  "  It  is  late.  Faith,"  he  said,  <*  and  we  must 

and  untrained  as  a  wood-bird's.    The  charm  be  up  betimes  for  our  morning  walk,  if  we 

of  the  child  was  in  her  imconsciousness.  are  to  see  Roaring  Rock  at  haJf-tide."    He 

^le  never  seemed  to  think  of  herself.    The  touched  her  forhead  lightly  with  his  lips, 

question  with  her  was  only,  *'  Can  I  help,  or  and  with  a  pleasant  good-night  he  left  us. 
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His  footsteps  were  scarcely  still  when  me  that  no  one  should  be  told  of  their  en- 
Faith  turned  and  caught  my  hands.  Her  gagement,  and  that  she  should  be  allowed 
own  were  hot  and  trembling.  to  assist  me  as  usuaL 

"You  think  it  is  wrong,  Mrs.  Fairly  I*'  "Why,  child,  the  secret  will  surely  be 

she  said  in  a  half-whisper.     "  Yes,  yes !  I  guessed,"  I  said. 

saw  it  in  your  face  1  He  is  so  noble  and  "  No,  no,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  iiwrs,  I 
grand,  as  far  above  me  as  a  star.  Do  not  could  not  write  it  even  to  my  mother.  I 
think  I  cannot  see  it,  too.  AU  the  world  must  wait  and  whisper  it  in  her  ear." 
will  wonder  and  pity  him.  Yet  he  says  that  When  Edith  Gray  walked  with  swaying, 
I — poor,  ignorant  I — am  comfort  and  willowy  grace  into  the  breakfast-ro(»n  be- 
strength  to  him ;  that  he  cannot  do  witliout  hind  her  mother  on  that  first  morning,  a 
me.  What  shall  I  do  ?  O,  Mrs.  Fairly,"  slender,  shapely  figure  in  a  white  morning- 
she  hid  her  face  in  my  lap  and  burst  into  dress,  her  head  rising  from  the  lace  neck- 
uncontrollable  weeping,  "  I  love  him  so."  frill  stately  and  fair  as  a  lily,  and  crowned 

My  whole  heart  went  out  to  the  child,  by  waving  masses  of  shining,  golden-brown 

and  for  the  time  all  my  misgivings  seemed  hair,  the  rose  and  white  of  her  face  pure  and 

to  vanish.    W^ere  not  both  souls  equal  in  clear  as  the  lining  of  a  sheU,  her  blue  eyes 

God's  sight?    Why  should  she  not  take  this  darkened   by  the  shadow  of  their  heavy 

gift  freely,  as  it  was  offered?  curled  lashes,  I  knew  that  I  had  never  be- 

"How  could  you  help  it,  child?"  I  said  fore  seen  so  beautiful  a  woman.    One  might 

warmly.    "  Love  him  and  be  happy.    It  is  pass  a  long  life-time  and  never  meet  another, 

your  right."  There  was  about  her,  too,  a  perfect  grace  of 

She  lifted  her  head  breathless.    The  tears  manner  and  address,  the  expression  alike  of 

on  her   flushed   cheeks   glistened  in   the  exquisite  breeding  and  true  gentleness  of 

moonbeams,  and  her  great,  dark  eyes  were  heart, 

full  of  a  wonderful  light.  As  I  advanced  to  present  Harry,  a  swift 

"My  right,"  she  repeated  softly,  as  if  to  glance  of  mutual  recognition  passed  between 

herself.    "  My  right? "  him  and  the  younger  lady. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  I  said,  as  I  kissed  her,  "  your  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  Miss  Gray, 

right.    And  now  you  shall  worry  your  head  giving  him  her  hand  with  a  frank  smile, 

no  more  with  foolish    fears  and  ^mcies.  "Mr.  Willoughby  was  our  traveling  com- 

Grood  night."  panion  on  one  never-to-be-forgotten  dayT)e- 

There  was  a  letter  next  day  from  Mrs.  tween  Chamouni  and  Martigny.    Mamma, 

Gray,  the  English  lady,  announcing    her  you  have  not  forgotten  the  gentleman  who 

speedy  arrival  with  her  daughter  and  maid,  so  kindly  exchanged  seats  with  me,  and  so 

Harry's  room  must  be  g^ven  up,  but  he  patiently  endured  the  vicious  antics  of  that 

begged  so  hard  not  to  be  sent  away  entirely  mule  ?  " 

that  I  had  the  south  store-chamber  cleared  "Can  it  be  possible?"  said  Mrs.  Gray, 

and  a  cot  put  in  it,  and  Faith  made  the  "How  strange,  Mr.  Willoughby,  that  we 

room  bright  and  neat  with  white  muslin  should  chance  upon  each  other  here." 

hangings,  and  pots  of  pansies  and  carnations  "  I  recognized  Miss  Gray  instantly,"  sidd 

in  the  windows.    I  scarcely  knew  the  child,  Harry,  "  although  five  years  have  left  her 

there  was  such  an  airy  blitheness  about  her.  taller."    His  eyes  added  "  and  more  beauti- 

Flitting  here  and  there  like  a  bird,  singing  ful,"  though  his  lips  did  not. 

at  her  work,  she  seemed  a  simbeam  with  a  "  O,  yes,  I  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child 

voice.    I  love  to  think  of  those  few  happy  then,"  laughed  Miss  Gray, 

days.    My  own  youth  came  back  to  me  as  I  Established  at  once  on  a  footing  of  old 

watched  her.  acquaintanceship,  it  was  no  wonder  that 

We  all  dreaded  the  coming  of  the  new  they  lingered  over  their  coffee,  recalling  all 

guests.     It  seemed  a  strange    caprice  of  sorts  of  delightful  memories  of  travel,  waA 

Faith's,  but  she  would  not  rest  until  she  had  chatting  with  easy  familiarity  of  a  score  of 

exacted  a  solenm  promise  from  Harry  and  places  whose  names  were  only  dreams  of  ro- 
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mance  to  little  Faith  and  me.    She,  poor  calm,  cheerful,  helpful,  but  something  inde- 

girl,  sat  drinking  it  all  in  with  unconscious  finable  seemed  to  have  gone  from  her.     I 

delight,  her  cheeks   flushed  and  Iftr  lips  longed  to  speak  to  her,  but  as  often  as  I 

parted  like  a  child's.    Neither  she  nor  I  had  would  have  opened  my  lips,  something — ^I 

ever  heard  Harry  talk  like  that  before.    I  do  think,  now,  it  was  the  magnetism  of  the 

not  think  she  once  remembered,  when  we  girl's  own  will — ^held  me  dumb, 

rose  from  the  table  at  last,  that  he  had  not  One  morning,  just  after  breakfast,  Har- 

addressed  one  word  to  her  through  all  the  ly's  voice  sounded  through  the  open  win- 

meaL    The  ladies  went  into  the  parlor,  and  dow :  ^*  Come  Faith,  are  you  ready  ?    And 

it  was  but  natural  that  Harry  should  join  please  tell  the  ladies  that  the  carriage  will 

them  there,  while  Faith  busied  herself  help-  be  here  in  a  moment." 

fully  about  the  house,  as  usuaL  "  Yes,  Harry,  I  will  call  them,"  I  heard 

I  speak  of  this  morning  thus  particularly,  her  answer;  ''but  you  will  excuse  me  from 

because  it  wa«  the  first  of  many  similar  goings  for  I  have  promised  to  do  an  errand 

ones.    You  can  imagine  how  it  all  happened,  for  Mrs.  Fairly. " 

The  new  comers  were  included  now  in  all  She  ran  upstairs,  and  a  moment  later,  I 

the  little  plans  of  pleasure.    They  must  be  heard  the  footsteps  and  voices  of  Mrs.  Gray 

shown  .the  pretty  walks  about  the  shore,  or  and  Edith  descending.   I  went  hastily  to  look 

driven  to ''Roaring Rock"  and  the ''Ledge;"  for  Faith,  and  to  tell  her  that  the  errand 

they  must  sail  in  the  little  boat  which  Harry  could  be  deferred  without  inconvenience, 

had  bought,  and  timid  Mrs.  Gray  must  be  She  was  standing  at  the  hall  window, 

supported  in  her  struggles  with  the  surf,  concealed  from  outside  view  by  the  shadow 

The  quiet  strolls  with  Faith  grew  fewer,  and  of  the  curtain.    Her  hands  were  clenched 

the  poor  little  Scotch  songs  on  the  veranda  tightly  together,  her  cheek  showed  start- 

at  evening  were  replaced  by  Edith  Gray's  lingly  thin  and  pale  against  the  crimson 

guitar  and  the  wonderful  tones  of  a  voice  cloth,  and  her  whole  attitude  was  one  of 

which  might  have  coined  for  its  pwner  un-  hopeless  misery.     Her  great,  tearless  eyes 

counted  gold  upon  the  stage.  looked  down  upon  the  gay  group  below. 

I  was  restless,  ill  at  ease ;  all  the  more  Harry  assisted  Miss  Gray  to  a  seat  in  the 
because  I,  too,  felt  the  subtle  charm ;  be-  carriage,  and  sprang  lightly  in  beside  her. 
cause  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  Edith  Gray  A  sudden  storm  of  indignation  shook  me. 
was  good  and  pure  as  she  was  beautiful ;  "  Faith  !  darling !  "  I  cried,  "  this  is  shame- 
that  she  was  all  my  poor  Faith  could  be,  and  f  ul  1  It  shall  not  be  I  I  will  speak  to  him 
more — a  thousand  times  more — in  all  those  myself ! " 

acquired  graces  of  mind  and  person  which  She  started  violently  at  the  sound  of  my 
Harry  Willoughby's  wife  ought  to  wear.  I  voice.  Sparks  seemed  to  flash  from  her 
say  "  ought,"  for  I  knew  him,  though  uncon-  eyes  and  her  whole  figure  dilated.  She  put 
sciously  to  himself,  yet  by  birth  and  natural  up  her  hand  with  such  an  expression  as  I 
instincts,  an  aristocrat.  I  coald  not  trust  had  never  seen  her  wear, 
the  quiet,  undemonstrative  affection  which  "  Indeed,  you  shall  not  speak  to  him ! " 
had  been  bom  in  the  patient,  grateful  weak-  she  cried.  Then,  in  a  moment  she  sank  on 
ness  of  his  sick  chamber.  I  feared  the  her  knees  before  me  in  a  passion  of  re- 
waking  of  that  passionate  heart.  The  dan-  morseful  tears,  covering  my  hands  with 
ger  he  was  in  seemed  all  the  more  terrible  kisses.  "  O  Mrs.  Fairly  I  forgive  me  I  for- 
because  I  knew  he  was  drifting  unconsciously  give  mel"  she  sobbed.  "I  did  not  mean 
upon  it  like  a  ship,  with  all  sails  set  it  I    I  did  not  know  what  I  saidl    But  O 

I  watched  Faith  narrowly.   There  was  no  -  Mrs.  Fairly  I  if  you  have  any  love  for  me, 

change  at  first,  but  after  a  time  I  noticed  a  not  one  word  to  Harry !    Promise  me  1    O 

slight  heaviness  about  her  eyes,  as  i£  she  promise  me  I " 

had  not  slept.    She  sang  no  more  at  her  I  raised  her  up  and  held  her  close  to  fnj 

work,  and  oftener  and  oftener  she  excused  breast.    My  own  tears  were  falling  fast. 

herself  gently  from  Harry's  calL    She  was  What  could  I  do  ? 
5 
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"O  Mrs.  Fairly  1  say  that  you  forgive  me!"  the  island.    The  day  was  beautiful  and  I 

"  My  chOd,  I  have  nothing  to  forgive  1 "  I  felt  no  anxiety,  for  Harry  was  a  good  sailor, 

said.    **And  I  will  promise  whatever  you  and  mth  Faith  at  the  tiller,  felt  whoUy  at 

wish.*'  home  upon  the  water. 

She  kissed  me  again  and  again,  then  she  Alas !  how  little  we  know  what  the  next 
went  into  her  own  little  chamber  and  shut  hour  may  bring !    Do   you  know  what  a 
the  door.    When  she  came  out,  a  few  hours  "  white  squall "  means  ?    A  summer  day,  a 
later,  her  face  was  calm  as  ever.  cloudless  sky,  sea  flowing  smooth  as  liquid 
I  shall  pever  forget  that  evening.   A  land  glass,  sails  all  set  to  the  light  breeze,  rip- 
breeze  had  blown  for  hours,  and  the  after-  pling  foam  parted   about   the    prow   and 
noon  had  been  hot  and  stifling,  but  now  the  meeting  in  a  long  wake  of  light  behind 
wind  changed,  and  we  all  went  outside  for  the  rocking  boat ;  then,  in  a  moment,  in  the 
a  breath.    No  one  seemed  inclined  to  talk,  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  no  warning  from 
"  Sing,  Faith  I  '*  said  Harry,  suddenly.  above  or  beneath  save  one  white  crest  of 
I  felt  her  start.    It  had  been  long  since  spray    away   to    the    windward,  sweeping 
he  asked  her  last.    There  was  a  little  pause,  down  with  the  rush  of  the  hurricane — ^the 
and  she  began :  tempest  has  passed  ;   and  behind   it   are 
"  She'a  gane  to  dwell  in  heaven,  my  lassie !  spUntered  masts  and  shivered  sails,  and,  too 
She's  gane  to  dwell  in  heaven!  ^^^^  ^  capsized  boat  and  poor  souls  Strug. 
Te*re  owre  pure,  qao' the  voice  of  God,  ,.       .     ,,              j__         • 
For  dwellln»  out  o'  heaven  I  &^^  ^  *"«  yeasty  sea  ! 
"  O  whafll  she  do  in  heaven,  my  lassie?  Thus  it  was  with  the  little  craft  that  held 
o  what'ii  she  do  iu  heaven  ?  our  three  precious  lives.    I  do  not  like  even 
She'll  mix  her  ain  thoughts  wi»  angeb'  sangs,  ^^^  ^  ^jj^  ^f  ^^^  j^^^  |     It  ia  aU  like  a 

An' make  them  mair  meet  for  heaven !  *'  t        .i «     ••                .i               .       .           i  ^         ^ 

^,                                                      .     ,  horrible  dream, — ^the  runnmg  to  and  fro  of 

There  w«  a  steange  sweetness  m  her  ^^,  j^  women -for   the  fishermen  who 

voice,  unlike  anythmg  I  ever  heard,  as  of  ,.     ,             ,              „            x      j.u  •    j     » 

/          ,     „         , ,         .          ,          .  lived  nearest  were  all  away  for  their  day  s 

one  beyond  al    earthly  pam  and  passion.  ^^^^    ^^  ^^    ^^  ^^  ^^1  ^^ 

I  trembled  while  I  listened.  . ,           ,           j        *.    ^v  _                i  •  i 

the    rocks,    and    out    there,  seen    plainly 

"  Thy  lips  were  mddy  and  calm  my  lassie!  ^       j^  ^^     j^    ^^  ^j^^  ^         ^f   ^^ 

Thy  lips  were  ruddy  and  calm  I  o              o        »                               t:      ^      ^ 

But  gane  was  the  holy  breath  o' heaven,  overturned  boat  and  three  forms  clinging 

To  sing  the  evening  psalm!  to  its  slippery  sides.    It  tossed  about  in  the 

No  one  spoke  when  she  had  done,  but  waves — ^their  holding  out  was  a  question  of 

Edith  Gray  bent  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips,  seconds  now,  and  the  life-boat  from  the  land- 

A  sail  and  lunch  at  Eagle  Island  had  ing,  a  mile  above,'  was  but  just  launched, 

been  planned  for  next  day.    We  were  all  God  help  us — two  were  gone !    A  mercifiil 

to  go,  but  when  morning  came,  Mrs.  Gray  swoon  came  to  save  the  poor  mother  from 

was  suffering  from  headache.    Edith  would  madness.    The  third  form  vanished  in  the 

have  remained  with  her,  but  she  insisted  depths  I    But,  merciful  heaven  I  what  was 

that  she  only  wished  to  be  quiet,  so  it  was  that  black  speck  moving  towards  us  through 

arranged  that  I  should  stay  at  home,  in  case  the  foam  ?    The  eyes  of  the  gathering  crowd 

of  her  needing  any  attention,  and  Harry  were  fastened  on  it,— our  very  hearts  ceased 

take  Miss  Gray  and    Faith  in  the  boat,  beating !    Could  it  be  possible  ?    It  was  I  it 

Harry  and  Edith  were  chatting  gaily  as  was  I   O  the  awful  suspense !   Battling  with 

they  set  oS.  for  the  landing,  but  Faith  was  the  cross-sea,  disappearing  for  an  instant, 

very  still.    The  same  new  calm  was  in  her  rising  again,  nearer  and  nearer   it  came, 

face,  which  it  had  worn  since  yesterday.  Two  strong  men  waded  far  out  into  the 

"  The  moimtains  shall  bring  peace,"  came  surf — they  threw  a  rope — thank  Grod  !   it 

to  my  mind,  as  I  looked  at  her.  tightened !    Steadily,  steadily,  stout  hands 

They  started  quite  early,  for  Miss  Gray  drew  it  in.  Once  and  again  thank  God ! 
was  anxious  to  collect  some  pretty  varie-  for  there  were  not  one  but  two  I  A  wom- 
ties  of  shells  which  Harry  had  told  her  an's  form  lay  prone  across  the  spent  swim- 
abounded  along  a  little  cove  on  the  lee  of  mer's  shoulders.    Grently  they  loosened  the 
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clinging  arms,  and  Harry  struggled,  gasp-  own  white  bed.    But,  no  one  but  Harry  and 

ing,  to  his  knees.    His  gaze  fell  on  the  face  I  saw  the  little  letter,  soaked  and  blotted, 

of  her  he  had  saved.    The  tense  muscles  of  which  lay  crumpled  on  her  bosom,  addressed 

his  own  face  relaxed ;  he  threw  both  arms  "  Harry  Willoughby." 

above   his    head,  and   with    one    cry   of  All  together  we  went  up  with  our  sad  bur- 

"  Edith ! "  in  a  voice  of  imutterable  love,  he  den,  canying  darkness  to  the  humble  home 

fell  back  fainting  on  the  sand.  which  she  had  brightened  for  eighteen  years. 

When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  was  *<  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 

lying  on  his  own  bed.    His  eyes  opened  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends," 

wonderingly,  then  with  a  sudden  rush  of  said    the  white-haired   minister,    standing 

consciousness    he    tried    weakly    to    rise,  with  uncovered  head  above  her  open  grave. 

**  Faith  1 "  he  said  eagerly.  Harry  returned  directly  to  the  city,  ar- 

€rod  forgive  me  I  but  I  was  cruel.    I  had  ranging  with  me  to  send  his  luggage  after 

no  pity  for  him  then.    I  could  see  nothing  hiip.      A  fortnight  after  Mrs.  Gray  and 

but  a  vision  of  my  sweet  girl's  face  tangled  Edith  left  me  quite  alone, 

about  with  sea-weed,  slimy  with  the  spume  I  saw  Harry  once  more,  two  years  after- 

of  the  murderous  sea.  wards.    He  was  about  to  go  abroad,  and 

"Faith!"  I  answered  slowly;  "Do  you  came  to  bid  me  good-bye.  A  few  months 
not  know  where  Faith  is  ?  You  left  her  out  later  I  received  a  paper  with  the  announce- 
there  to  die ;  your  promised  wife  1 "  ment  of  his  marriage  to  Edith  Gray.    He 

A  great  wave  of  pain  passed  over  his  face,  has  never  returned. 

The  tips  of  his  clenched  fingers  whitened  Just  before  he  left  me  he  put  a  little  box 

against  his  palm.  in  my  hand.    "  It  is  Faith's  letter,"  he  said. 

"  As  God  hears  me,"  he  said,  "  I  believed  "  You  may  keep  it ;  I  have  no  need,  since 

I  had  Faith  in  my  arms."  every  word  is  written  on  my  heart." 

He  fell  back  and  closed  his  eyes.    I  bent  Shall  I  show  you  the  letter? 
over  him  and  kissed  him,  and  the  first  tears 

I  had  shed  fell  on  his  face.  My  hostess  and  I  rose  and  entered  the  cot- 
Some  one  called  my  name  from  across  the  *»g«   together.     She    unlocked   the   inner 
passage-way:    "Miss  Gray  is  better,  and  drawer  of  an  antique  cabinet,  and  drew 
wants  you."  forth  a  small,  blue  velvet  casket.    It  opened 

I  went  in.    Edith  lay  propped  up  on  pil-  by  a  spring,  and  on  the  delicate  satin  lining 

lows,  her  pale  face  turned  eagerly  towards  hiy  a  yellow,  folded  paper,  stiffened  and  de- 

ihe  door.  faced  by  the  contact  of  the  salt  water. 

"  Come  close,"  she  said,  m  a  weak  but  I  took  it  reverently  in  my  hand.    A  score 

thrilling  voice.    "  I  wanted  you  to  know,  of  years  ago  it  rose  and  fell  with  the  last 

Faith  gave  her  life  for  me.    I  clung  to  the  throb  of  a  heart  whose  love  had  vanquished 

boat,  and  I  heard  Mr.  Willoughby  cry  out,  death ;  a  score  of  years  the  young  hand  that 

*  Faith,  throw  yourself  on  my  shoiUders  and  wrote  it  had  moldered  gently  into  dust,  yet 

hold  fast,  l^t  for  your  life  don't  touch  my  these  blurred,  half-illegible  lines,  held  the 

arms.'    I  felt  my  fingers  slipping,  slipping,  last  words  of  a  great  soul : 

and  I  closed  my  eyes.    Then,  in  an  instant,  "  My  Darling  : — There  is  something  which 

my  arms  were  wrenched  away  from  the  I  have  wanted  to  tell  you,  and  I  write  it 

boat  and  clasped  violently  about  something,  now,  because,  if  I  were  to  speak  to  you,  you 

I  knew  not  what.    I  must  have  fainted  then,  might  think  that  I  was  not  in  earnest,  or 

for  I  knew  no  more  till  I  woke  in  this  room  that  I  was  hurt  with  you  for  something  that 

and  saw  my  mother's  face."  had  happened,  which  I  am  not,  nor  ever 

The  tide  gave  back  my  little  Faith  that  could  be,  for  I  trust  you  with  all  my  heart 

night    Tenderly  she  was  borne  up  the  long  "  I  have  been  happier  than  I  ever  believed 

path  her  light  feet  had  trodden  so  often;  anybody  could  be  in  this  world.    As  long  as 

teifderly  we  took  from  her  the  dripping  gar-  I  live,  I  shall  be  thankful  that  I  have  had 

ments  and  laid  her,  robed  in  white,  on  her  your  love,  even  though  it  was  not  mine  to 
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keep.    And  I  am  so  glad  that  I  know  surely  not,  for  my  sake,  because  I  never,  never  can, 

that  you,  yourself,  would  never  take  it  away  and  it  would  only  grieve  us  both.    I  will 

from  me.    Whatever  happened,  you  are  too  just  give  you  this  little  note,  and  then  we 

noble  and  true  for  that.    But,  dearest,  I  am  will  never  speak  of  it  again,  for  since  the 

going  to  give  it  back  to  you  now ;  not  in  mistake  was  our  own  we  will  correct  it  to- 

anger,  ah,  no,  no !  nor  in  sorrow — at  least,  gether,  and  all  shall  be  right  between  us,  '' 

none  that  you  could  help— but  freely,  just  as  now  .and  always. 

you  gave  it  to  me.    Do  not  think  me  jeal-  '<  I  am  sure  you  will  not  forget  me.    May 

ous.    It  m  only  that  a  little  while  ago  I  was  Grod  bless  you  forever  and  ever,  and  I  shall 

blinded  by  happiness,  but  now  I  see  clearly,  be,  dear  Harry,  till  I  die, 

"  You  are  so  good  that  you  might  ask  me  "  Your  loving  sister,  Faith." 

to  reconsider  what  I  say;  but,  dearest,  do  Mary  A,  P.  Stansbury. 


ANNA,  THE  PROPHETESS. 

**  And  there  was  one  Anna,  a  prophetess,  •  •  •  and  she  was  a  widow  of  about  fonr  soore  and  four 
years,  which  departed  not  from  the  temple,  and  served  Qod  with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.*'— Xtdae 
II.,  36,  87. 

**  Know  ye  not  that  yoor  body  Is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  •  •  •  Therefore  glorify  Gk>d  In  yonr 
body.*'-/.  CoritUbicuu,  VI.,  19,  20. 

St.  Luke,  the  apostle,  hath  left  in  his  history 

To  us  a  legend  most  soothing  and  calm. 
Far  off  and  dim,  through  its  distance  and  mystery 

Down  the  long  ages  it  sounds  like  a  psalm. 
Homilies  oft  have  less  weight  with  more  heaviness. 

Much  in  few  words  to  our  spirits  doth  say, 
The  old  Scripture  that  tells  us  how  Anna,  the  prophetess, 

Served  in  the  temple  by  night  and  by  day. 

Through  wedded  bliss,  from  her  innocent  maidenhood 

Softly  led  on  towards  a  saintly  old  age, 
Then  through  the  shock  and  the  anguish  of  widowhood. 

To  the  one  shrine  that  her  woe  could  assuage, — 
First  through  the  myrtles,  and  then  through  the  cypresses. 

Up  to  the  mountain  where  palms  have  their  sway, — 
Hallowed  and  comported,  Anna,  the  prophetess, 

Served  in  the  temple  by  night  and  by  day.  % 

Veiled  far  within,  were  the  Ark  and  gold  Cherubim. 

Veiled  in  the  Court  of  the  Woman  was  she, 
Seeing  in  visions  heaven  open,  with  its  seraphim, — 

Seeing  by  faith  what  her  eye  could  not  see, — 
Trusting,  and  teased  by  no  vain,  prying  restlessness, — 

Firm  with  a  foot  that  went  never  astray 
After  forbidden  ground, — Anna  the  prophetess. 

Served  in  the  temple  by  night  and  by  day. 

Many  a  daughter  of  Zion,  in  bravery 
Mincing  abroad,  tinkling  jeweled,  and  curled, 
Proudly  the  livery  wove  of  her  slavery 
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Unto  the  prince  of  this  perishing  world, — 
Sought  his  delights  with  a  greediness  measureless. 

Seeking  her  God,— ever  eager — ^to  pray, — 
Grand  in  her  weeds,  awful  Anna,  the  prophetess. 

Served  in  the  temple  by  night  and  by  day. 

Sneered  synic  Sadducee.    Large  in  phylactery, 

To  the  street-starers,  rehearsing  his  part. 
Flaunted  the  Pharisee,  Moses*s  charactery 

Writ  on  his  raiment,  and  not  in  his  heart, — 
Whitening  the  tomb  of  his  inward  unrighteousness, — 

Thee,  Lamb  of  God,  making  ready  to  slay ; 
While  in  her  lowliness  Anna,  the  prophetess,  • 

Served  in  the  temple  by  night  and  by  day. 

Till  when,  in  swaddling-bands,  fashioned  by  mortal  hands, 

Laying  the  glories  aside  of  his  home, — 
Leaving  his  sire,  to  survey  over  low  tare-sown  lands. 

The  prince  of  the  universe  bowed  him  to  come. 
He  in  his  infant  grace,  to  the  meek  votaress 

Came,  in  his  mother's  soft  arms  as  he  lay. 
Where,  at  her  post  suitress,  Anna,  the  prophetess, 

Served  in  the  temple  by  night  and  by  day. 

Low  lies  the  temple  that  towered  o'er  Jerusalem ; 
But  in  another,  not  built  by  men's  hands. 
Where  hallelujahs  succeed  to  the  requiem, 

Anna,  the  prophetess,  jubilant  stands. 
Still  at  our  work.  Father,  us  with  this  blessing  bless ; 

So  to  serve  Thee,  in  these  temples  of  clay, 
That  we,  when  they  fall,  may  with  Anna,  the  prophetess, 
Serve  in  Thy  temple  of  ne'er-nighted  day. 

E,  Foxton, 
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'<  A  SAiLOB,"  sa^is  Mr.  R.  H.  Dana  in  his  signal  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice.    But 

inimitable  '*  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  with  other  pleasant  illusions,  the  Jack  Tar 

''has  a  peculiar  cut  to  his  clothes,  and  away  of  bye-gone  days  is  only  remembered  in 

of  wearing  them  which  a  green  hand  can  song  and  story. 

never  get.    The  trousers  tight  about  the       His  individuality  has  disappeared  with 

hips,  and  thence  hanging  long  and  loose  the  picturesque  garb  alluded  to,  and  even 

about  the  feet,  a  superabundance  of  checked  the  sweet  little  cherub  who  in  Mr.  Dibdins's 

shirt,  a  low-crowned,  well  varnished  hat  day  sat  up  aloft  for  the  express  purpose  of 

worn  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  half  a  looking  out  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack,  has — 

fathom  of  black  ribbon  hanging  over  the  if  I  may  so  express  it — ^followed  suit, 
left  eye  ...  a  slip-tie  to  the  black  silk       The  true  reasons  for  ending  the  cherubic 

handkerchief,  etc."     Thus   nattily  attired  watch  once  so  helpful,  are  unknown.    Per- 

did  the  gallant  mariner  of  a  quarter  of  a  haps  it  is  because  the  present  Jack  Tar 

century  ago  shiver  his  timbers  at  the  call  seems  disinclined  (except  from  what  might 

of  distress,  or  splice  the  main  brace  at  every  be  termed  an  abstract  point  of  view)  to 
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help  himself.     For  it  must  be  confessed  tified  with  the  charge  "  drunk  and  disor- 

that  Jack  compares  very  unfavorably  with  derly,"  or  through  some  breach  of  social 

his  prototype  of  former  days.    Once,  our  etiquette  whereby  he  has  made  a  freer  use 

merchant  sailors  were  largely  made  up  of  a  of  his  knife  than  is  allowable  by  law,  it  is 

self-reliant  ambitious  race  of  Young  Amer-  not  surprising  that  society,  which  invariably 

icans  who  followed  the  se^  from  choice,  sees  him  at  his  worst,  regards  him  as  a  lit- 

Many  of  them  were  our  friends  and  school-  eral  castaway,  with  few  if  any  redeeming^ 

mates  —  some,  perhaps,  were  those  of  our  features. 

own  household.  Such  were  content  to  begin  Seemingly  without  hope  and  without 
in  a  ship's  forecastle  the  rudiments  of  a  God  in  the  world,  he  affects  a  careless  de- 
nautical  education  which  should  be  ulti-  fiance  for  laws  human  or  divine,  declaring 
mately  completed  on  the'  quarter  deck.  A  that  he  has  but  one  life  to  live — and  as  he  is 
dominant  desire  to  excel  in  their  chosen  treated  like  a  brute  on  shipboard,  he  may  as 
profession,  no  less  than  the  influence  of  the  well  maintain  his  right  to  the  unenviable  Utle, 
Christian  homes  which  they  had  left,  were  through  the  short,  sad  chapter  of  his  life, 
in  most  cases,  effectual  safeguards  against  His  peculiar  form  of  belief  varies  some- 
the  grosser  forms  of  temptation.  Their  pro-  what,  according  to  his  nationality,  except  ia 
verbial  good-heartedness  and  daring  bravery  one  striking  particular — ^he  religiously  be- 
was  accounted  to  them  for  righteousness  by  lieves  that  every  man's  hand  is  against  him. 
admirine  friends  —  Jack  Tar  being  then  He  would  have  you  imderstand  that  the 
quite  generally  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  name  of  God  is  oftenest  associated  in  his 
interest,  in  whom  were  extended  possibili-  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  familiar  spirit  con- 
ties  for  good.  From  this  stock  came  many  stantly  invoked  by  his  task-masters,  to  em- 
of  the  American  ship-masters  of  whom  we  phasize  their  harsh  commands.  He  is 
are  to-day  so  justly  proud, — but  who  will  inclined  to  regard  his  soul  as  a  mere  fig- 
compose  the  conm[ianders  of  the  coming  ure  of  objurgatory  speech  from  so  often 
generation  ?  For  scarcely  will  you  find  one  hearing  it  verbally  condemned  to  perdition, 
native  bom  American  in  a  ship's  crew  at  But  he  has  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  reality 
the  present  time.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Gehenna  "  or  "  sheol "  under  pres- 
of  the  Teutonic  races,  the  foreign  element  ent  discussion,  than  of  the  absolute  individ- 
which  is  so  largely  in  the  ascendant  comes,  uality  of  the  devil.  He  would  localize  the 
to  an  alarming  extent,  from  the  lowest  former  with  the  same  practical  and  unf al- 
grades  of  humanity,  so  that  Forecastle  tering  distinctness  that  would  mark  his 
Jack,  no  matter  what  be  his  nationality,  designation  of  the  latter,  who  differs  from 
is  reckoned  among  those  who  are  pleasantly  his  Scriptural  representative,  in  that  when 
termed  the  scum  or  offscourings  of  society,  resisted  he  flies  at  rather  than  from  his 
That  he  is  a  human  being  with  a  dormant  opposer. 

or  stunted  human  soul  underlying  the  vices  Do  not  understand  me  as  taking  up  the 

of  a  life-time,  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  cudgels  for  Forecastle  Jack,  simply  because 

Indeed,  well-meaning  Christians,  failing  in  they  are  both  literally  and  in  a  metaphysi- 

their  spasmodic  effort  at  straightening  a  cal  sense,  wielded  against  him,  when  I  say 

sin-bent  mortal  all  at  once  into  an  erect  that  from  personal  experience  and  observa- 

manhood,  will  tell  you  with  a  sigh  that  tion,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  his  ill  repute 

there  are  those  whose  moral  natures  are  is  not  altogether  due  to  his  natural  deprav- 

hopelessly  warped  by  the  heat  of  unbridled  ity,  but  may  be  to  a  considerable  extent 

indulgence  in  sin.  attributable  to  his  treatment  on  board  a 

Thus  Forecastle  Jack  is  generally  known  majority  of  ships,  where  the  idea  is  preva- 

to  the  public  as  an  ignorant,  insolent,  dirty  lent  among   those    having  authority  that 

and  dissipated  sailor,  careless  as  to  clothing.  Forecastle  Jack  can  not  appreciate  kind 

with  an  appetite  for  strong  liquors  and  an  usage.     Let  me  speak  of  three  different 

aptitude  for  strong  language.    But  as  he  is  captains  with  whom  I  have  sailed,  to  better 

seldom  brought  into  notice  except  as  iden-  illustrate  my  views  on  this  point. 
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Captain  Ayen^  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  language  was  so  profanely  emphatic  as  to 
larger  proportion  of  his  brotherhood  at  the  suggest  the  idea  that  the  milk  of  human 
present  day.  A  kindly  dispositioned  man  kindness  suffers  a  material  change  in  sea 
at  his  own  home  and  courteous  in  the  treat-  air  or  among  sea  surroundings.  What  a 
ment  of  his  inferiors,  at  sea  he  exhibited  pleasant  thing  it  would  be  for  Forecastle 
for  the  sailor  who  after  a  brief  debauch  had  Jack,  if  like  its  lactieal  representative  it 
been  thrust  half -naked  and  penniless  on  could  be  condensed  and  '^  warranted  to  keep 
board  his  ship  an  unboimded  and  not  un-  pure  and  sweet  in  any  climate."  This  crew 
natural  contempt,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  was  if  anything,  a  trifle  better  than  the 
to  conceal.  The  great  social  gulf  between  average  when  taken  as  a  whole,  but  all  the 
captain  and  crew  was  too  wide  '  to  be  same  they  were  hard  worked,  by  no  means 
spanned  even  by  such  notice  or  kindly  overfed,  and  verbally  abused  from  the  day 
word  as  waa  accorded  to  the  ship's  dog  who  'they  came  on  board,  \mtil  heartily  cursing 
ate  of  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  his  mas-  the  ship,  its  captain  and  officers,  they  van- 
ter's  table.  True,  this  state  of  things  on  ished  over  the  rail  the  moment  that  the  ship 
shipboard  proceeds  to  some  extent  from  was  made  fast  in  port.  That  there  could  be 
the  traditional  theory  that  Forecastle  Jack  any  middle  ground  betweei^  severity  and 
is  ready  to  take  an  ell  of  liberty  for  every  laxity  of  discipline  was  regarded  by  Cap- 
inch  relaxed  by  the  hard  hand  of  discipline;  tain  Average  as  the  wildest  absurdity, 
but  traditional  theory  is  by  no  means  an  '*  The  better  you  treat  an  old  sailor,  the 
infallible  rule  for  any  line  of  conduct.  No  less  work  you  get  out  of  him,"  was  his 
doubt  there  are  sailors  who  cannot  or  will  favorite  maxim. 

not  distinguish  between  kind  treatment  and  No  alleged  brutality  having  ever  been 

loose  government,  but  as  far  as  my  own  charged  upon  Captain  Average,  he  is  quite 

observation  has  gone  they  are  the  exception  generally  regarded  as  a  kind-hearted  and 

rather  than  the  rule ;  and  a  firm  hand  will  humane  commander,  which  I,  for  one,  would 

readily  bring  them  into  at  least  outward  not  gainsay.    But  the  indifference  which 

subjection.    Captain  Average  carelessly  re-  suffers  brute  force,  in  the  shape  of  a  ship's 

garded  Forecastle  Jack  as  a  rude  machine  officer,  to  wield  an  almost  limitless  sway 

which  could  only  be  made  to  serve  its  spe-  over  half  a  dozen  cowed  sailors  is  blame- 

cial    purpose  under   imremitting  pressure  worthy,  to  say  the  least;  for  if  the  captain 

from  the  propelling  power  exercised  by  the  but  choose,  he  can,  by  a  word,  make  all  dis- 

ship's  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  cipline  subordinate  to  his  own  directions, 

this  imperfect  human  machinery  in  perpet-  A  little  brief  authority  is  a  dangerous  thing 

ual  running  order.  for  an  evenly-balanced  mind  to  handle ;  but 

The  pithy  speech  made  by  Captain  Aver-  in  the  possession  of  a  man  of  limited  self- 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  control  it  is  worse  than  dangerous.  To 
was  an  abbreviated  index  of  its  history :  know  that  for  a  brief  season  a  few  fellow- 
"  Now  then,  you  fellers,"  he  remarked,  as  creatures  are  cringingly  subservient  to  his 
he  looked  down  upon  the  assembled  crew  every  order,  that  never  so  much  as  by  word 
from  the  quarter,  "  K  you've  come  aboard  or  look  will  they  daijB  to  question  or  refuse, 
to  do  your  duty,  well  and  good ;  if  you  is  likely  to  bring  what  inherent  badness 
haven't,  youll  wish  you  had,  that's  all.  Go  there  is  in  a  man  quite  to  the  surface.  At 
f  or'ard !  "  sea,  those  in  authority  are  very  apt  to  be  a 

From  possibly  humane,  and  probably  pru-  law  unto  themselves,  and  while,  from  pru- 
dential motives,  he  prohibited  his  officers  dential  motives,  men  like  Captain  Average 
from  everything  except  verbal  abuse,  espe-  may  outwardly  forbid  kicks  and  blows,  there 
cially  when  he  was  on  deck.  But  to  the  are  plenty  of  methods,  as  the  sailor  well 
foul  oaths  and  fouler  epithets  which  these  knows,  by  which  his  life  for  the  voyage  may 
officials  freely  used  in  enforcing  their  orders,  be  made  perfectly  wretched, 
he  was  calmly  indifferent.  Indeed,  when  the  Now  Captain  Beansole  was  a  very  differ- 
wind  or  the  waves  were  adverse,  his  own  ent  man.    He  was  worse  than  a  brute  and 
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more  hateful  than  a  mere  t3rrant.    Thank    from  an  iron  belaying  pin,  were  indications 
God,  he  is  an  exception,  however,  to  all  gen^    that  the  voyage  had  been  unusually  peace- 
eral  rules,  and  that  such  men  are  only  now    f  ul.     Captain  Beansole  generally  managed 
and  then  suffered  to  live.    The  owners  of    to  leave  the  ship  in  the  same  boat  which 
the  "  Triton  "  were  not  supposed  to  know  of    brought  the  pilot  cm  board,  and  was  gener- 
his  peculiar  traits  of  character  beyond  his    ally  not  visible  till  the  ship  was  again  ready 
skill  as  a  navigator  and  his  aptitude  for    for  sea.    Were  I  to  mention  half  of  the 
business.    Possibly  they  did  not  even  know    well  known  occurrences  which  have  taken. 
of  his  dexterity  in  evading  such  laws  as  were    place  on  board  the  '*  Triton,"  I  should  be 
intended  for  the  protection  of  Forecastle    accused  of  the  grossest  exaggeration,  yet  I 
Jack  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago.    So  many    have  only  mentioned  these  cruelties  in  the 
emigrant  passengers  at  so  much  a  head,  was    briefest  detail.    True,  such  extreme  brutal- 
far  more  profitable  reckoning  than  account-  *  ity  is  comparatively  unknown  at  the  present 
ing  for  any  little  eccentricities  of  temper    day,  but  that  there  is  an  abiCndance  of  un- 
into  which  Captain  Beansole  might  be  be-    necessary  harshness  and  even  violence,  one 
trayed.    True,  he  was  somewhat  chary  of    has  but  to  read  the  daily  papers  to  learn ; 
going  about  town  in  broad  daylight,  for  rea-    and  how  far  such  treatment  leaves  its  moral 
sons  best  known  to  himself ;  and  once  an    as  well  as  physical  trace  upon  Forecastle 
awkward  story  about  the  death  of  a  female    Jack,  is  by  no  means  uncertain, 
passenger  from  exposure  on  deck  got  bruited        Captain  Christian  with  whom  I  made  my 
abroad ;  but,  like  the  half  that  is  known  to    last  voyage,  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  at  the 
the  sea-faring  fraternity  which  was  never    veiy  beginning,  that  no  man  shall  be  cursed 
told  in  print,  it  was  hushed  up  somehow,    or  called  out  of  his  name  by  either  of  his 
His  chief  mate,  who  afterward  met  with  a    officers.    Every  order  is  quietly  given,  and 
violent  death  at  the  hands  of  a  desperate    if  it  is  necessary  to  address  Forecastle  Jack 
sailor,  was  of  a  lower  order  of  brutality,    personally,  he  is  spoken  to  like  a  being  with 
even,  than  himself,  and  his  second  mate  was    some  degree  of  self-rospect.     The  kindly 
invariably  chosen  with  special  reference  to    treatment  is  not  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
hb  fighting  capacity.    I  remember  of  once    encourage  the  slightest  i^^)earance  of  famil- 
seeing  the  ^  Triton  **  leave  Liverpool  with  a    iarity.    Tet  while  the  men  seemed  thor- 
colored  crew  (for  white  sailors,  unless  urged    oughly  to  know  their  place,  I  think  before 
by  the  direst  necessity,  would  not  ship  in    the  end  of  the  voyage  every  one  of  them  felt 
hei;,)  and  before  the  ship  was  fairly  through    that  Captain  Christian  had  a  sort  of  per- 
the  do<j)t^g|ii^  the  mate  and  second  mate    sonal  interest  in  him.    I  have  known  him  at 
armed  with  itilaying  pins  were  driving  the    a  seasonable  time  to  counsel,  or  advise,  or 
men  to  their  stations  with  foul  words  and    warn  different  men  in  the  crew,  and  in  place 
cruel  blows,  Captain  Beansole  regarding  the    of  his  dignity  being  lowered  thereby,  I  fancy 
scene  with  placid  composure  and  evident    it  was  heightened.    I  do  not  assert  that  the 
enjoyment  from  the  quarter  deck.    Fore-    men  were  made    morally  better  by  sucdi 
castle  Jack  will  tell  of  more  than  one  man    treatment,  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  never 
shot  from  the  topsail  yard,  or  driven  over-    before  or  since  known  a  more  orderly  or 
board ;  of  men  bruised  to  a  jelly  and  pickled    willing  crew  than  had  the  ^  Guardian,*'  at 
with  salt  water ;  of  men  triced  up  in  the    the  time  of  which  I  write, 
rigging  by  their  thimibs  and  beaten  till  in-       "I  don'no  wot  it  all  means,"  said  Mickey 
sensible ;  but  how  much  these  stories  are    Fox,  a  herculean  gentleman  from  fair  Erin 
exaggerated  I  do  not  know.    I  do  know  that    whose  evil  reputation  had  preceded  him  as 
I  have  seen  men  knocked  down  and  kicked    being  ope  of  the  worst  packet  sailors  that 
about  th^  head  and  face  till  they  were  sense-    ever  went  on  board  a  ship,  ^  but  it's  not 
less,  though  truth  to  tell,  this  gentle  disci-    wanst  I've  been  caaled  out  o'  me  name  the 
pline  was  not  confined  solely  to  the  **  Triton."    vy  ge,  aftd  111  have  the  oap'n  see  as  I  ai^re- 
A  few  teeth  more  or  less  knocked  out,  a  rib    ciates  it."    A  better  sailor  than  was  Mi<d:ey, 
or  two  fractured,  an  arm  broken  by  a  blow    barring  an  inordinate  habit  of  growling,  I 
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ha?e  neyer  met ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  God  bless  ye  for  a  gintleman  and  a  sailor 

of  Irish  Dan,  another  hard  subject,  who  had  ey'ry  inch  of  ye.    Which  that  same  is  the 

been  imprisoned  for  mutiny  and  general  in-  meanin'  of  the  whole  bilin'  of  ns  through 

subordination,  beaten,  cut  and  bruised,  till  me  shpeakin'.    Good  bye  sur ! "    And  when 

his  features  were  the  reverse  of  anything  Captain  Christian  kindly  shook  hands  with 

pleasant  to  look  upon.  every  one  of  them,  adding  a  few  simple 

Every  Sunday  in  the  dog-watch  those  who  words  of  good  advice,  I  think  Uiat  his  "  na- 

wished  took  their  places  aft  and- listened  to  tive  dignity  **  was  not  lowered  the  fraction 

a  plain  talk  based  on  some  simple  Scriptural  of  an  inch ;  rather  the  reverse.    I  am  fully 

text  from  Captain  Christian.  convinced  that  a  kindlier  form  of  treatment 

Though  **  watch  and  watch  **  was  given,  I  on  shipboard  would  make  the  work  of  Mis- 
never  saw  a  larger  amount  or  more  thorough  sions  and  Bethels  on  shore  far  more  effect- 
work  done  in  the  same  given  time  when  the  uaL  Forecastle  Jack  will  seldom  volunta- 
whole  crew  were  on  deck  all  day.  In  Cron-  rily  raise  himself  from  the  mire,  but  he  will 
stadt,  the  men  stayed  by  the  ship  helping  to  often  accept  a  helping  hand,  especially  if  it 
rranove  the  cargo,  and  reload  for  New  York,  is  proffered  him  on  his  own  element  where 
it  being  distinctly  understood  that  the  first  he  is  for  the  time  beyond  the  reach  of  temp- 
one  who  came  on  board  intoxicated  at  any  tation.  I  do  not  say  that  Captain  Chris- 
time  should  be  discharged.  We  brought  tian's  particular  method  is  infallible  or  al- 
every  man  back  to  New  York,  and  after  the  ways  advisable ;  but  with  modifications 
*'  Guardian  **  was  made  fast,  the  entire  crew  suited  to  circumstances,  I  firmly  believe  that 
went  aft  headed  by  Irish  Dan  as  spokesman,  it  will  pay,  both  from  a  moral  and  worldly 
who,  in  a  speech  punctuated  by  embarrassed  point  of  view.  I  have  simply  stated  the 
pauses,  held  forth  in  this  wise :  plain  facts  as  to  the  three  different  forms  of 

^Cap'n  Christian,  surl     For   all  we're  treatment  that  Forecastle  Jack  may  meet  in 

nothin'  but  ould  sailors,  we  know  what  day«  his  unrestful  life.    Which  of  them  is  best  I 

cint  usin'  is.    And  if  all  Cap'n's  was  like  leave  my  readers  to  decide, 
yerself ,  it  'ud  make  it  better  for  us  and  thim  Frank  H,  Converse, 

too.    Here's  wishin'  ye  h'lth,  happiness,  and  . . 

%,     '..■''  ^ 
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It  was  noon,  and  the  <<  Juliet,"  lying  in  the  "  I  wonder  what  that  boy  wants,"  thought 

port  of  Civita  Yeochia,  was  to  sail  at  sunset*  Neils  Erumpe,  very  crossly,  as  he  paced  to 

Her  (^iptain, —  Neils  Erumpe,  a  Dane,  and  fro  with  his  hands  behind  him,  looking 

with  a  kind  heart  lodged  under  gruff  man-  askance  at  the  boy,  between  the  orders  and 

ners  like  a  sweet  nut-kernel  in  a  harsh,  answers  he  gave  to  his  men.    "He's  been 

prickly  shell, — ^walked  the  wharf  scanning  here  ever  since  daybreak ;  he  was  here  yes* 

the  vessel  and  the  movements  of  the  men  terday  and  the  day  before ;  blest  if  I  don't 

who  were  loading  her  cargo.  believe  he's  been  leaning  on  that  pile  o' 

A  few  yards  away  stood  a  little  boy  with    boxes what's  your  name  ?  " 

a  violin,  and  a  very  small  parcel  tied  in  a  Neils  Krumpe  had  turned  suddenly  on 

soDed  handkerchief.     His  melancholy  vel-  the  boy. 

vety  black  eyes  were  fixed  wistfully  on  the  "  Beppo  Luigi  di  Cioni,"  said  the  boy, 

**•  Juliet"    He  might  have  been  only  ten  or  springing  from  his  lounging  attitude  into 

twelve  years  old,  he  was  so  small  and  spare,  one  of  intense  eagerness. 

or  he  might  by  a  certain  prematurity  of  Neils  Krumpe  examined  him  from  head 

look,  have  been  fourteen,  which  he  actually  to  foot  with  sharpest  scrutiny. 

was.  "  Well,  Beppo, — ^never  mind  the  Lucy  G. 
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Shehony — too  much  of  it — what  do  yoa  Ninetta  was  dark  and  as  thin  as  Beppo, 

want?''  but  hers  was  the  normal  leanness  of  rapid 

"  To  go  to  America !  "  said  Be{^,  almost  growth.    Her  features  were  good,  her  coon- 

gaspingly,  as  if  he  had  been  holding  in  re-  tenance    animated  ;   her  movements  were 

serve  the  last  half  of  the  breath  with  which  awkward,  but  there  was  nevertheless  an  air 

he  had  just  given  his  name.    He  spoke  in  about  her  which  would  have  distinguished 

good    Italian,  with  a  weak  but  pleasing  her,  in   any  ordinary  group  of   children, 

voice.  After  calmly  observing  Beppo  and  turning 

*<  To  America  1  **  said  Neils  Erumpe.   <'  I  his  violin  about  with  contemplative  interest, 

should  think  you  wanted  to  go  to  dinner  she  said : 

first  I"  "I  have   castanets.      Now  I  wish  you 

He  took  the  lad  by  the  shoulder,  led  him  would  tell  me  about  your  sister — ^what  is 

into  the  cabin  of  the  <'  Juliet "  and  gave  her  name  ?  " 

him  some  of  the  noon  mess.    When  Beppo  "  Francesca  Agn^  di  Cioni." 

had  eaten,  with  a  mixture  of  voracity,  haste  '<  Can  she  sing?  " 

and  timidity,  "Where  is  your  money?"  "I  don't  know." 

said  Neils.  "  How  does  she  look  V    Is  she  beautiful  ? 

Beppo  answered  in  pantomime  ;  pulling  Monna  Terdsa  says  I  will  be  beautiful  when 

out  his  ragged  pockets ;  turning  his  cap  in-  I  am  a  woman ;  do  you  think  so,  Beppo  ?  7 

side  out ;  untying  his  handkerchief  parcel,  Beppo   looked   at   her,  and   his   great, 

to  show  that  it  held  only  a  tiny  brass  cruci-^  dreamy  eyes  caught  her  attention, 

fix,  a  comb,  a  few  fiddle-strings  and  a  scarf;  "You  are  not  pretty,  Beppo,  but  you 

opening  and  spreading  his  claw-like  brown  have  beautiful  eyes  and  if  you  should  get 

hands ;  shrugging  his  shoulders ; — all  this  fat  you  would  look  well.    It  is  because  we 

with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  an  air  of  the  are  growing,  that  we  have  no  flesh — so 

most  piteous  appeal.    Then  he  snatched  his  Monna  Teresa  says.    But  where  in  America 

violin  to  his  breast,  drew  the  bow  and  with  is  your  sister?    America  is  big  you  know ; 

suffused  eyes,  played  from  his  slender  reper-  almost  as  big  as  the  whole  of  Italy." 

toire  of  popular  Italian  airs,  accompanying  "  I  don't  know  where  is  Francesca,"  said 

with  his  faint,  sweet  voice.  Beppo,  with  a  slight  quiver  of  the  lip,  and 

As  he  played,  a  little  girl  not  more  than  then  he  began  to  speak  rapidly — "  and  I 
twelve  years  old,  though  as  tall  as  Beppo,  can't  tell  you  how  she  looks,  because  I  don't 
came  in,  drew  near  and  presently  joined  in  remember  her.  She  was  taken  away  by  the 
the  syng,  with  a  rich,  healthful  voice  that  padre  when  she  was  a  very  little  thing,  and 
overpowered  Beppo's  feeble  strain.  sent  away  to  America,  years  ago ;  I  can  re- 
Neils  Krumpe  looked  at  them  in  silence,  member  it  made  mia  madre  cry  so ;  night 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  the  girl  said  and  day  v^as  she  always  mourning  and 
quickly  in  Italian :  speaking  of  little  Francesca,  poverina,  and 

"I  am  Ninetta — Ninetta  Bosseli  ;  I'm  telling  me  to  be  sure  and  find  her.    She  is 

going  to  America — to  be  a  great  singer,  dead — ^my  mother ;  dead  for  ten  days  now, 

Monna  Teresa  says.     Axe  you  going  to  and  I  promised  her  I  would  go  to  America 

America  ?    What  is  your  name  ? "  and  find  my  sister  Francesca.     She  said 

Beppo  gave  his  name,  but   looking  at  that  when  once  I  got  to  America,  I  was  to 

Neils  Krumpe,  again  drew  his  bow.  tell  about  Francesca  to  every  signora  that  I 

"  Put  it  up,"  said  the  Dane.   "  You  can  go  could  make  stop  and  listen  to  me,  until  I 

as  coal  boy,  as  far  as  Genoa, — ^there  I'll  see ;  found  Francesca.    Some  one  would  know, 

why  do  you  want  to  go  to  America?  "  she  said,  and  " — ^in  a  whisper — "  the  Ver- 

"  Because  my  sister  is  there,"  said  Beppo,  gine  Santissima  had  given  her  a  sign  that  I 

turning  with  a   sigh  of   relief,  as   Neils  should  surely  find  Francesca." 

Krumpe  went  out^  "Yes,  certainly  you  will,"  said  Ninetta 

Ninetta  led  Beppo  into  the  cabin,  where  firmly,  laying  her  hand  for  a  moment  on 

they  sat  down  side  by  side  on  her  bunk.  Beppo's  knee,  with  an  air  of  protection. 
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"  Don't  you  be  afraid,  111  go  with  you  till  had  a  long  talk  with  Neils  Krumpe,  and 

you  find  her — *•  she  paid  him  the  money  for  me  to  go  to 

^  Can  you — will  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Beppo.  America ;  and  she  gave  me  some  more  to 

"  Will  your  Monna  Ter^a  let  you  go  with  keep  till  I  got  there,  and  she  cried  when 

me  ?  "  she  went  away  and  told  me  lots  and  lots  of 

Ninetta  rested  the  back  of  her  head  in  things — about  the  Yergine,  and  to  be  good, 

her  clasped  hands  and  looked  at  Beppo, with  and  to  never  tell  lies  and — and  all  that; 

a  smile  full  of  pride  and  independence.  and  if  I  sang  on  .the  street,  she  said,  some 

^  I  can  go  where  I  choose,  Beppo ;  I  can  one  would  be  sure  to  engage  me  for  their 

do  as  I  tike  1    Monna  Teresa  is  not  here,  theater,  and  my  voice  would  be  my  for- 

I  too  am  going  to  America,  all  alone.    I  tune ! " 

have  not  father,  mother,  brothers  or  sisters,  Beppo  gazed  in  rapt  attention  at  Ninetta. 

— nobody  in  all  the  world  but  just  myself,  "  That's  all,"  said  she,  leaning  back  and 

Beppo."    Her  eyes  flashed :    **  Ah,  ciell  it  smiling.  "  O,  have  you  any  money,  Beppo?" 

is  lovely  to  be  alone,  Beppo  I    Monna  Ter-  Beppo  blushed  and  began  his  pantomime, 

^sa  was  kind,  but  she  was  afraid — afraid  all  but  Ninetta  stopped  him. 

the  time — the  padre  was  so  cross  I     And  "  Never  mind,  I  have  plenty ;  bebides,  you 

there  was  a  man  who  used  to  come  sud-  will  play  the  violin  when  I  sing,  and  so  half 

denly  and  scowl  at  me  and  beat  me  because  my  fortune  will  be  yours." 

I  sang.    He  used  to  shake  Monna  Ter^a  So  these  children  were  agreed  to  begin 

till  her  beretta  fell  over  her  eyes — ^it  was  so  life  in  America  together.    When  the  "  Ju- 

funny  it  made  me  laugh,  but  I  was  sorry  liet "  touched  at  Genoa,  Beppo's  heart  was 

for  Monna  Teresa,  and  I  hated  that  man  I "  in  his  mouth  for  fear  that  NeUs  Krumpe 

Ninetta's  eyes   glowed  wrathfully ;  she  would  put  him  off  there.      He  clung  to 

took  down  her  hands  and  rested  her  chin  in  Ninetta. 

them.    "  You  see,  Beppo,  Pve  run  away,  I  "I  wouldn't  care,  only  I  must  find  Fran- 
tiiink — ^I  mean  Monna  Teresa  has  done  it,  cesca,"  said  he,  with  a  passionate  emphasis 
to  save  me  from  that  bad  man.    At  any  on  his  sister's  name,  that  was  almost  start- 
rate,  she  sat  up  all  night  writing,  and  she  ling;  for  Beppo,  unlike  Ninetta,  was  habit- 
put  what  she  wrote  in  this  little  bag — "  ually  languid  and  dreamy. 
Ninetta  pulled  away  her  dress  at  the  throat,  <<  Of  course ;  of  course  I "   said  Ninetta, 
and  showed  a  small,  dark  silk  bag  or  purse,  impatiently  and  yet  soothingly.    ^  You  will 
fastened  around  her  neck  by  an  old  silver  see  I  Shall  take  care  of  you." 
chain — "  and  she  told  me  never  to  part  with  She  went  straight  to  the  Dane ;  asked  that 
it  and  never  to  open  it,  unless  I  came  in  Beppo  might  go  all  the  way  with  her,  and 
some  great  trouble,  and  then  I  was  to  show  offered  the  rest  of  her  money  for  him. 
it  to  some  good  people,  and  she  thought  <'  He  must  find  his  sister,"  said  she,  with 
when  they  read  it,  they  would  help  me.  decision,  imtying  her  small  hoard  of  silver 
But  I  shall  not  need  to  do  that,  for  I  shall  from  the  comer  of  her  handkerchief,  ^'  and 
sing,    smg   in    beautiful,   grand   theaters,  he  has  no  money." 

Beppo  !  to  crowds  and  crowds  of  people ;  Neils  Krumpe  looked  down  at  Ninetta, 

and  I  shall  be  rich !    I  shall  only  wear  the  without  taking  his  hands  from  his  pockets, 

little  bag  for  poor  Monna  Theresa's  sake."  "  What  will  you  do  when  you  get  to  Ameiv 

There  was  at  this  moment  a  curious  light  Ic^  ?  "  said  he ;  *'  you  will  have  to  eat,  drink 

of  passionate  expectation  in  Ninetta's  eyes,  and  sleep,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  these 

which  fascinated  Beppo.  things." 

"  Well,  early  this  morning,  while  it  was  '*  O,  as  to  that,"  said  Ninetta,  smiling 

yet  dark,"  said  Ninetta,  coming  back  from  confidently,  *^  Beppo  will  play  and  I  shall 

her  reverie,  "  Monna  Teresa  waked  me  up  sing,  and  there  are  always  good  people  who 

and  put  me  in  these  new  clothes,  and  cov-  will  give  milk  and  bread  to  children.  When 

ered  me  with  a  thick   veil,  that   almost  the  little  children  from  the  convent  looked 

choked  me,  and  brought  me  here.    And  she  in  at  the  gate,  Monna  Teresa  always  gave 
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iiiem   milk  and  confetti.     Here  I "     She  crossed  the  plank— Beppo  hogging  his  vio- 

held  up  the  money.  lin,  and  Ninetta  firmly  grasping  him  with 

Neils  Krumpe  shoved  back  her  hand  so  one  hand,  while  she  carried  their  two  small 

rooghly  that  some  of  the  coins  felL  parcels  with  the  other — and  had  passed  into 

"  So  I    There  are  always  good  people  who  he  great  city,  among  the  hurrying  throng, 

will  give  milk  and  bread  to  children — and  as  little  heeded  as  two  brown  leaves  swirled 

tiiere  are  always  bad  people  who  will  take  by  a  stream  that  bears  the  fallen  foliage  of 

their  money — ^you  think !  **  a  whole  forest  on  its  breast. 

Ninetta's  quick  mind  received  this  re-  Before  the  "Juliet"  sailed  from  New 

proach  in  full  force.    She  blushed  scarlet,  York,  Mrs.  Van   Broum  had  seen  Neils 

dropped  the  rest  of  the  coin  and  caught  one  Krumpe  again,  only  to  find  to  her  regret 

of  the  Dane's  hard  hands  between  her  soft  that  the  children  had  slipped  fatally  from 

brown  palms.    "  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  si^t  on  the  day  of  the  "Juliet's  **  arrival, 

she.  She  was  a  woman  who  had  heard  of  that 

Then  she  stooped,  picked  up  the  money  old  text,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  unto  ihib 

and  went  back  to  Beppo,  who,  his  fears  least  of  these,"  and  had  both  the  heart  and 

being  set  at  rest,  fell  bade  into  his  dreamy,  the  courage  to  have  acted  on  it. 

inattentive  mood;  but  Ninetta  sat  a  long  The  days  passed.     Beppo  and  Ninetta 

time  in  disturbed  thought.  carried  out  literally  the  little  plan  they  had 

The  weather  was  calm,  and  the  "  Juliet,"  often  and  so  confidently  discussed  on  board 

being  a  sailing  vessel,  made  the  voyage  lei-  the  "Juliet."    He  played  and  she  sang,  and 

surely.    It  was  when  it  was  about  half  ao-  the  people  passing  paid  them  small  sums ; 

complished,  that   Neils  Ej-umpe  took  an  some  pityingly  and  some  carelessly,  becaoBe 

opportimity  to  imburden  his  mind  to  ot&  of  others  did.    Many  noticed  Beppo's  great 

his  passengers,  a  widow  lady  who  was  re-  melancholy  eyes,  always  wandering  with 

turning  to  her  home  in  New  York.    He  vague  quiet  in  them;  and  many  observed 

told  her  what  he  knew  concerning  Beppo  the  richness  and  promise  of  Ninetta's  voice, 

and  Ninetta,  their  unfriended  condition,  but  none  were  actually  arrested  to  toui^ 

and  their  ignorance  of  the  evils  and  diffi-  the  fate  of  these  waifs  in  a  strange  limd. 

culties  before  them.    He  besought  her  in-  It  was  summer-time,  and  they  slept  any- 

terest  for  them  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  where ;  sometimes  stirred  perhaps  by  latent 

The  lady,  Mrs.  Van  Broimi,  listened  kindly  instincts  of  respectability,  they  hired  straw 

and  promised  to  see  and  question  the  chil-  pallets  in  the  cellars  for  two  cents  a  night ; 

dren  on  the  next  day.     Neils  Emmpe's  but  oftenest  titiey  laid  down  together  under 

heart  was  so  much  lightened  that  he  spoke  the  old  steps  of  poor  tenements,  or  und»* 

more  crossly  than  usual  to  Beppo  and  Ni-  old  sheds  near  the  water,  or  in  the  shadow 

netta.  of  piled-up  boxes  on  the  wharves. 

In  the  night  a  storm  arose.    It  lasted  for  Sometimes,  at   night,   standing   in  the 

three  days.    Beppo  was  very  seasick,  but  dusky  margin  of  the  brilliant  theater  en- 

Ninetta  had  not  a  qualm,  and  took  very  trances,  and  watching  the  gaily  dressed, 

good  care  of  Beppo.  smiling  crowd  go  in,  Ninetta  thou^t  it 

Mrs.  Van   Broum,   already  in   delicate  strange  she  had  not  yet  been  engaged  to 

health,  became  very  ill.  When  the  "  Juliet "  sing,  but  with  the  thought  she  only  gave  an 

arrived  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Van  Broum,  still  elastic  pressure  to  Beppo's  languid  hand ; 

unable  to  sit  up,  had  with  difficulty  been  her  spirit  was  imbent ;  she  knew  she  should 

conveyed  to  a  carriage,  when  a  telegram  sing  in  those  places  yet. 

announcing  the  death  of  her  little  daughter  As  for  Beppo,  he  ate  what  she  brought 

was  given  to  her ;  and  this,  for  the  time,  for  him,  he  played  when  she  sang,  on  the 

drove  all  remembrance  of  Beppo  and  Ni-  street  comers  and  before   carriages   that 

netta  from  her  mind.    And  before  Neils  drew  up  in  front  of  the  great  stores ;  and 

Krumpe,  in  the  bustle  of  coming  into  port,  he  slept  where  she  said,  but  he  talked  very 

had  time  to  think  about  them,  they  had  little,  except  to  call  out  "Francescal"  in 
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his  sleep.    Sometimes  he  flashed  out  like  a  '*  Would  you  like  to  come  and  live  with 

red  ember,  from  his  pale  languor,  and  began  me,  or  where  I  could  see  that  you  were 

to  teU  his  story  to  some  more  than  usually  taken  care  of,  and  you  could  be  taught  to 

beautiful  and  grandly  dressed  lady.     But  sing,  and  all  that  would  make  you  good  and 

he  spoke  in  Italian,  and  so  fast  and  fever-  happy  ? '/ 

ishty  that  his  auditor,  dropping  perhaps  As  the  lady  was  trying  to  put  this  ques- 
some  money  in  his  hand,  was  gone  before  tion  simply  enough  for  Ninetta's  limited 
he  had  well  begun.  Beppo  did  this  more  knowledge  of  English,  the  carriage  in 
and  more  seldom,  and  gave  it  up  almost  en-  which  she  sat  lurched  violently.  Beppo 
tirely  when  Ninetta  asked  him  to  wait  till  she  and  Ninetta  stepped  back  instinctively,  as 
was  engaged  to  sing,  and  then  they  could  the  horses,  frightened  by  some  street  mis- 
speak to  as  many  great  ladies  as  they  pleased,  chance,  rushed  frantically  away  and   the 

Ninetta,  in  their  wanderings,  cai^t  many  carriage   was   soon    undistinguishable    to 

English  words  and  phrases,  and  introduced  them  among  the  other  vehicles, 

them  quaintly  into  her  songs.    But  with  all  They  never  saw  this  lady  again,  but  they 

her  bright  cburage  and  hope  and  patience,  did  not  then  know  it  would  be  so ;  and  Ni- 

Kinetta  got  no  engagement,  and  their  purse  netta's  heart  was  still  beating  high,  when 

grew  lighter,  and  they  often  went  hungry,  some   one  tapped   her   on   the   shoulder. 

for  people  did  not  so  gladly  give  them  milk  Their  evil  genius  had  followed  swiftly  on 

and  bread  and  confetti,  as  Monna  Teresa  the  track  of  the  good.    Ninetta,  looking  up 

used  to  do.    Whenever  she  titiought  of  Mon-  at  the  touch,  iBaw  the  swart,  crafty  face  of 

na  Teresa,  Ninetta  felt  a  sudden  loathing  one  of  those  "  padroni,"  who  live  on  the 

for  the  present,  and  a  yearning  toward  the  proceeds  of  the  labor  they  can  frighten  and 

past  which  she  did  not  understand;  but  yet  beat  out  of  unowned  children,  whom  first 

Ninetta  was  not  unhappy.  they  decoy  with  fair  words,  then  dispirit 

One  day  their  good  genius  was  very  near  with  confinement,  threats  and  the  lash,  and 

these  children.    They  stood  on  a  street  cor-  at  last  send  forth  to  beg  and  steal, 

ner,  Beppo  playing,  widi  his  far-off,  wide-  The  Padrone  had  had  an  eye  on  Beppo 

eyed  gaze ;  Ninetta  singing,  with  unusually  and  Ninetta  for  some  days, 

full  and  sweet  tones.    A  young,  fair-haired  "  Come,"  said  he ;  **  hurry  I  "  and  he  tried 

lady  who  sat  waiting  in  a  carriage  near  by,  to  take  Ninetta's  hand,  which  she  resisted, 

observed  them  with  great  attention,  and  — ^''I  know  that  lady,  and  I  can  take  you  to 

catching  Ninetta's  eye,  beckoned  to  her.  her."     With  these  and   many  persuasive' 

.  Ninetta,  leading  Beppo,  came  dose  to  the  words  of  promise  he  enticed  them  away, 

steps  of  the  carriage.  At  night  when  he  was  beating  Ninetta,  he 

"What  are  your  names?"  said  the  lady,  remembered  the  unwillingness  with  which 

leaning  forward  with  an  expression  of  gen-  she  had  listened  to  and  foUowed  him. 

tie  interest.  He  kept  the  children  in  the  dark  and 

"I  am  Ninetta  Bosseli,  and  Beppo  is  half-famiahed   for  Several   days.      Beppo 

Beppo  Luigi  di  Cioni,"  said  Ninetta  eagerly  gave  out  in   less  than  twenty-four  hours, 

in  bn^Len  English.  but  Ninetta's  fine,  firm  skin  was  terribly 

*<  Are  you  sure?"  said  the  lady  smiling,  seamed  and  scarred  before  she  yielded,  with 

and  charmed  with  Ninetta's  pure  and  frank  a  few  violent  but  quickly  repressed  sobs — 

glance.    "  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  <  Con-  more  moved  by  Beppo's  fear  and  wretched- 

snelo — Consuelo  di  nU  cdma  f  *    And  he — ^is  ness  than  by  her  own. 

he  not  'Anzoleto?'    Can  you  not  sing,  *I  She  ma4e  the  promises  required  of  her, 

eielo  in  immenso  f  * "  and  learned  the  few  set  phrases  the  padrone 

Ninetta  smiled,  with  knitted  brows  and  repeated  to  them.    He  was  satisfied,  and  fed 

perplexed  eyes.  them  tolerably  well  that  day. 

With  further  questioning,  the  lady  elic-  In  the  middle  of  the  night  Ninetta  was 

ited  from  Ninetta  the  main  particulars  of  aroused  by  Beppo's  clasping  her  in  the  mott 

their  forlorn  situation.  convulsive  manner. 
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"  O  Ninetta ! "  he  whispered,  "let  us  get  Beppo's  even, deep  breathing  showed  that 

up  and  go — quick !  quick  as  ever  we  can  I  he  was  once  more  at  rest,  when  Ninetta 

I  have  had  such  a  dream !    I  am  sure — sure  heard  the  padrone  come  in. 

Francesca  is  coming  for  me — that  we  shall  "  Get  up  and  dress,''  said  he,  in  a  whis- 

find  her — "                                       ^  per,  stooping  over  her.    "  Don't  wake  the 

His  last  accents  faltered,  he  was  awaking  boy ;  if  you  do  I'll  beat  him." 
to  the  consciousness  of  the  dark,  stifling  Ninetta  arose,  hurried  on  her  poor  gar- 
room,  which  made  the  promise  of  his  dream  ments  and  obeyed  directions  in  silence.  It 
so  unreal.  He  trembled  excessiyely  and  still  wanted  an  hour  of  daylight,  when  they 
still  muttered  the  name  of  Francesca  be-  came  out  on  the  street.  Ninetta's  mind 
tween  his  clicking  teeth.  was  roused  to  that  pitch  in  which  thought 

"  Hush  I    Beppo,"    whispered    Ninetta,  is  clearest  and  controls  the  faculties  with 

soothingly;  "you  will  wake  him  up!     See  precision,  and  when  the  padrone  grasped 

here,  bambino  mio,  you   shall  have  this,"  her  firmly  by  the  hand,  she  had  both  the 

and  she  unloosed  the  silver  chain  with  the  good  sense  and  courage  to  make  no  resist- 

dark  silk  pouch  from  her  neck,  and  fastened  anoe.    He  led  her  rapidly  by  a  tortuous 

it  around  Beppo's.    "  Perhaps  we  shall  find  route,    which  she  tried  in    vain  to  fix   in 

Francesca  to-morrow."     She  drew  Beppo  her  jnemory,    especially    as    he    retraced 

close,  and  comforted  him  with  soft,  quiet  and  doubled  upon  his  course  more  than 

caresses.  once. 

Ninetta  had  nearly  lost  this  chain  and  At  last  he  came  out  into  wider  streets 

pendant  when  the  padrone  first  saw  it ;  but  among  imposing  buildings,  into  a  part  of 

on  her  telling  him  resolutely,  with  the  sud-  the  city  unfamiliar  to  Ninetta.    Here,  after 

den  inventive  cunning  of  necessity,  that  it  repeating  the  instructions  he  had  previously 

was  only  a  paper,  that  the  padre  had  blessed  given,  limiting  her  to  a  certain  beat,  and 

it  and  had  said  that  whoever  dared  take  it  telling  her  he  should  keep  her  in  sight,  he 

from  her  should  never  come  out  of  purga-  set  her  adrift  and  disappeared, 

tory,  the  padrone  had,  for  the  time  being  at  When  she  could  no  longer  see  him  Xi- 

least,  relinquished  it.  netta  did  not  breathe  freer ;  his  threat  that 

Ninetta  had  never  yet  made  use  of  the  he  would  watch  her  held  her  almost  as 
paper  in  the  silken  pouch,  according  to  the  strongly  as  his  presence  ;  but  none  the  leiss 
directions  of  Monna  Ter^a  ;  partly  be-  her  mind  was  made  up  to  a  certain  course, 
cause  she  was  so  practical  as  to  turn  natur-  She  had  an  inexpressible  dread  of  the  con- 
ally  to  all  more  probable  expedients  first;  sequences  if  she  failed,  yet  she  was  capar 
partly  because  her  faith  in  being  soon  ble  of  facing  the  risk. 
engi^;ed  to  sing  in  a  great  theater  was  stiU  She  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  before 
firm.  recollecting  that  she  had  fastened  the  chain 

She  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  around  Beppo's  neck, 

keeping  the  promises  she  had  made  to  the  "Never  mind,"  said  she  to  herself;  "it 

padrone ;  she  had  resolved  to  lie  stoutly  as  was  only  about  who  I  am,  and  how  I  can 

far  as  was  necessary  to  make  good  her  own  sing,  ahd  I  can  tell  them  that  myself." 

and  Beppo's  escape.  She  walked  up  one  side  and  crossed  and 

As  she  lay  awake  and  thoughtful  her  down  the  other,  searching  the  countenances 
courage  was  still  strong ;  but  she  had  she  met  and  always  feeling  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  a  great  deal  in  many  ways,  since  padrone  although  she  could  not  see  him 
she  and  Beppo  had  landed  in  .^erica,  and  anywhere.  When  two  or  three  hours  had 
the  pressure  of  fate  was  beginmng  to  act  as  passed,  she  had  received  a  few  coins  and 
a  curtain  drawn  between  her  and  the  peiv  was  very  hungry.  Leaning  against  the 
feet  brightness  of  hope.  She  was  still  pure  lamp-post  near  one  of  the  finest  houses,  she 
and  truth-loving,  but  she  had  learned  to  began  to  sing  an  Italian  air,  holding  out 
calculate  and  balance  with  the  caution  of  her  hand  for  alms.  A  man  in  a  shabby- 
older  heads.  genteel   suit   and  wearing  a  slouch   hi^ 
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stepped    out  from   the   street   ranks  and  Elizabeth  Van  Broum,  even  Beppo  would 

dropped  a  coin  in  her  hand.    She  looked  hardly  have  known  her.                                 • 

up  and  met  the  keen,  cruel  eyes  of  the  Ninetta  had  also  told  Beppo's  story ;  how 

padrone.    Nothing  could  have  been  so  well  he  had  come  over  the  sea  to  find  his  sister 

contrived  to  intimidate  her,  and  craze  her  Francesca;  how  he  had  no  other  thought 

imagination  with  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  but  to  find  her ;  how  cruel  the  padrone  had 

and  ubiquity  of  padroni.    With  scarcely,  a  been  to  him,  and  how  frightened  Beppo 

perceptible  pause  Ninetta  sang  on,  but  with  would  be  when  he  waked  and  did  not  find 

a  more  piercing  quality  in  her  accents,  and  her ;  and  Ninetta  showed  plainly  that  she 

wild  dilation  of  her  dark  eyes.  could  not  feel  her  own  good  fortune   till 

At  this  moment  and  while  the  shabby-  Beppo  shared  it. 

genteel  suit  and  slouch  hat  were  still  in  Mrs.  Van  Broum,  who  listened    atten- 

sigfat,  a  low  carriage  stopped  in  front  of  tively  to  Ninetta,  was  determined  not  only 

the  house  within  a  few  steps  of  Ninetta,  to  find  Beppo,  but  to  have  the  padrone 

and  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  alighted.  caught  also.     But  search  proved  fruitless. 

She  looked  at  Ninetta  listened  a  moment  The  padrone  had  changed  his  lair,. skill- 

and  seemed  about  to  speak, — ^when  Ninetta  fully  covering  his  tracks,  and  Beppo  was  not 

with  one  searching  gaze,  stopped  singing,  found. 

and  with  a  broken,  most  penetrating  cry  Whenever  Ninetta  in  walking  or  riding 

sprang  forward,  grasped  at  the  lady's  dress  out  with  Mrs.  Van  Broum,  saw  a  little  boy 

and  staggering,  sunk  upon  one  knee.  with  a  violin,  her  heart  always  bounded  with 

*'  What  is  it  I    What  is  the   matter  ? "  the  hope  that  it  might  be  Beppo.    But  it 

said  the  lady.  never  was. 

"  Oh  Signora !  good,  good  Signora  I  Won't  She  always  gave  money  to  street  musi- 

you  take  poor  Ninetta,  and  Beppo — O  poor  cians  and  looked  at  them  with  such  sadness 

little  Beppo  I    Ah,  Vergine  Santissima  1  he  that  they  wondered.    Time  rolled  on,  and 

is  tiiere  1 "  Ninetta  grew  into  noble  and  lovely  woman- 

With    a   long   shudder,  Ninetta's   eyes  hood.    Her  fine  voice  was  trained  so  that 

closed,  and  her  head  with  its  heavy  dark  her  songs  were  sweeter  than  a  nightingale's, 

hair  fell  forward  on  her  breast.  but  she  did  not  go  on  the  stage ;  that  old 

*'  Carry  her  in,  John,  at  once,"  said  Mrs.  desire  seemed  to  have  passed  into  the  back- 
Van  Broum ;  and  as  the  door  closed  behind  ground  with  all  the  dreams  and  fancies  con- 
them,  the  few  people  who  had  pressed  nected  with  her  memory  of  Beppo. 
around  dispersed,  and  tlie  wearer  of  a  cer-  On  the  day  that  her  good  fortune  came  to 
tain  shabby-genteel  suit  and  slouch  hat  was  Ninetta,  the  padrone  skulked  out  of  the 
making  good  speed  away  from  that  part  of  city  with  Beppo,  and  when  he  asked  for 
the  city.  Ninetta,  the' padrone  shook  him,  and  said 

When  Ninetta  had  recovered  conscious-  he  would  kill  him  if  he  ever  spoke  of  her 

ness  and  had  taken  some  wine  and  biscuit,  again.    One  night  when  he  had  slunk  into 

she  fuUy  satisfied  Mrs.  Van  Broxmi  of  her  the  purlieus  of  another  town,  and  had  held 

identity  with  the  little  girl  in  whose  behalf  a  consultation  with  some  men  of  his  own 

the  Danish  captain  had  spoken  to  Mrs.  Van  character,  the  padrone  turned  into  a  low 

Broum  on  board  the  *' Juliet,"  three  months  public  with  Beppo,  and  there  took  away 

before.    And  when  Ninetta  having  told  her  Ninetta's  chain.      Ripping  open-  the  silk 

story  showed  the  brutal  stripes  on  her  ten-  pouch  and  finding  only  a  bit  of  paper  writ- 

der  breast  and  shoulders,  Mrs.  Van  Broum  ten  in  a  cramped  hand,  he  threw  it  back  to 

caught  the  child  to  her  bosom  and  inwardly  Beppo,  and  went  out  with  the  chain, 

vowed  to  cherish  her  as  her  own.    Thus  Beppo  picked  up  the  paper,  put  it  in  the 

great  good  fortune  had  suddenly  come  to  bag  and  pinned  both  inside  his  coat.    His 

Ninetta,  and  when  she  had  been  bathed,  feeling  was  that  Ninetta  would  care  for  it, 

and  dressed  in  some  of  the  soft,  pretty  gar-  and  he  hoped  he  should  yet  find  Ninetta. 

ments  l^t  had  belonged   to  little  dead  In  the  morning  —  the  padrone  had  not 
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come  back — after  the  woman  behind  the  when   the   boat   should    arrive    in    New 

•bar  had  given  Beppo  a  biscuit  and  a  mug  of  Orleans.      But    at    that    city   he    slipped 

alC)  he  wandered  ofE  and  played  his  violin,  ashore  as  formerly  from  the  *^  Juliet,"  and 

Days  went  by.    He  did  not  stray  out  of  the  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  confusion  of  the 

town;  he  did  not  know  its  name;  he  saw  crowd. 

that  it  had  water  around  it,  and  ships,  some-  He  played   on   the    street   comers  and 

thing  like  New  York.    His  mind  contained  stopped  ladies  and  tried  to  tell  them  about 

two  ideas ;  Ninetta  and  Francesca.  his  sister,  but  no  one  seemed  to  understand 

One  day  when  Beppo  was  tired  of  play-  him ;  or  they  were  too  busy  to  listen, 

ing,  he  leaned  against  a  doorway  and  gazed  Soon  his  old  languor  fuUy  returned,  and 

dreamily  at  the  people  going  by.     Two  one  day  he  was  picked  up  in  the  first  stages 

ladies  who  met  with  a  word  and  a  smile,  of  fever,  and  spent  the  most  of  the  winter 

passed  on  in  opposite  directions ;  but  one  in  the  hospital 

turning  back  called  to  the  other.  After  that,  one  yesu:  was  like  another. 

"  O,  you  didn't  tell  me ;  how  is  Fran-  Sometimes   he  was  tolerably  housed  and 

cesca?  "  fed ;  sometimes  half  starved  and  houseless 

"  Francesca  ?    O,  she  is  very  well ;  she  is  — ^his  melancholy  eyes  growing   year   by 

still  in  New  Orleans,  you  know.*'  year  more  hollow,  mild  and  vacant ;  always 

Then  they  passed  on  out  of  sight  meagre  and  half-clothed ;  always  insulated 

Beppo  stood  transfixed,  his  pale  cheeks  from  other  human  interests  by  the  languid 

aflame,  his  lips  quivering,  his  large  eyes  pathetic  dream   in  which    he    seemed   to 

grown  marvelously  brilliant.  dwelL 

"  Hallo  !   youngster  what's  up?  "  said  a  He  kept  his  violin,  which  supported  him ; 

bystander  who  had  witnessed   this  trans-  he  hoarded  with  unforgetting  tenacity  the 

figuration.     Beppo  sprang  forward  wildly  silken  pouch  and  paper  belonging  to  Ni- 

clutching  his  violin.     "  O   Signor !   it  is  netta.     He  had  long  ceased  to  stop  the 

Francesca  I  my  sister  Francesca !    She  is  in  "  good  Signoras  "  on  Uie  street,  in  hopes 

New  Orleans  I    Where  is  that?"  that  they  would  tell  him  where  Francesca 

"  Your  sister  ?    In  New  Orleans  ?    That's  lived,  and  where  Ninetta  had  gone  that 

a  great  city — ^a  long  way  off."  night,  so  long  ago. 

*<I  have  been  looking  for  her  a  great  At  last  and  by  slow  stages  he  drifted 

many  years  1 "  gasped  poor  Beppo  in  his  northward  and  into  New  York  once  more ; 

almost  unintelligible  broken  English.    "  It  and  near  the  close  of  a  summer  day  he  sat 

is  far  the  Signer  says ;   but  where — ^what  down  on  the  steps  of  a  fashionable  house  on 

way  is  it  ?  "  West  Twenty-Third  street. 

*'0  you  can't  go,  you  know,"  said  the  A  little  girl  passed  him  and  went  in. 

man  dropping  a  few  penni^  in  Beppo's  Presently  Beppo  began  to  play,  one  after 

hands ;  "  you  would  have  to  take  a  ship."  another,  the  old  Italian  airs  that  he  had 

The  first  words  were   obliterated  from  played  and  sung  in  Civita  Vecchia,  before 

Beppo's  mind  by  the  last.                           .  his  long  quest  had  begun. 

<<  A  ship !  "  he  whispered  to  himself,  clos-  While  he  was  playing  a  lady  came  out  on 

ing  his  hand  over  the  coins.  the  steps  holding  by  the  hand  the  little  girl 

He  slipped  down  a  side  street  and  made  who  had  just  entered  behind  him.    The 

it  known  at  the  wharves  that  he  wanted  to  lady  looked  at  him  earnestly, 

go  to  New  Orleans.    He  was  directed  to  a  "  Who  are  you?  "  said  she,  in  Italian, 

vessel  that  was  destined  to  that  port,  and  He  did  not  look  up,  he  only  drew  his  bow 

pleaded  so  desperately,  offering  his  violin  more  softly,  as  he  answered  with  mild  in- 

and  his  small  hoard,  that  some  persons  over-  difference : 

hearing,  made  up  his  fare  and  saved  his  '*  Beppo  Luigi  di  Cioni." 

violin  for  him.     By  the   time   the   boat  **Come  in — come  in  I"  said  she  in  knr, 

started  several  of  the  passengers  knew  his  but  vibrating  tones ;  and  taking  hold  of  his 

story,  and  some  thought  of  helping  him  thin,  sunburned  wrist 


BEPPO.  Ill 

Beppo  rose  and  followed  her ;  his  heart  help  her  to  go  to  that  America,  where,  if  all 

began  to  beat  thickly,  and  when  she  had  they  say  is  true,  she  will  have  pleasure  and 

giren  him  a  seat,  he  hugged  his  violin  just  find  good  people  to  take  care  of  her.    She 

as  he  used  to  do  in  his  old  boyish  fits  of  c^n  sing  like  Santa  Cecilia.     The  captain 

excitement,  and  began  once  more  as  he  had  on  the  ''  Juliet "  has  promised  to  from  here 

so  many  times  vainly  done,  to  tell  about  his  take  her  safely.    Her  name  is  not  Ninetta 

sister  Francesca.    He  pushed  back  his  hair,  Rosseli.    She  is  Francesca  Agn^se  di  Cioni. 

which  hung  lank  and  tangled  over  his  stoop-  Good  people  who  read  this — show  mercy  to 

ing  shoulders.  the  poor  bambina." 

*'  And    Ninetta,*'  said    Beppo,   charmed  Ninetta  stood  a  long  time  in  silence.    At 

that  now  at  last  a  good   Signora  would  last  she  came  and  knelt  down  by  Beppo. 

really  listen  to  him.    "I  have  never  been  "Did  you  never  read  this  paper,  Beppo?" 

able  to  find  Ninetta  mia,  but  I  have  kept  the  tears  were  flowing  fast  down  her  cheeks, 

her  little  bag."  "  Come  here  my  Netta ; "  and  she  drew  the 

"Beppo I"  cried  the  lady,  with  tears  in  child  to  her  bosom  and  pressed  nearer  to 

her  kind  and  beautiful  dark  eyes — she  had  Beppo. 

ahready  taken  the  silken  pouch  from  his  "  I  can't  read,"  said  Beppo,  smiling. 

hand — "Beppo!   look  at  me  I     Am  I  so  "Beppo!    Beppo!  you  have  come  home 

greatly  changed  ?     Don't   you   remember  at  last ! "  cried  Ninetta.     "  Look  at    me 

me  ?     I  am  Ninetta !     O  my  poor,  poor  dear  1     Ah,  my  €rod,  how  strange  !   how 

Beppo  I    I  have  looked  for  you  too ;  I  have  wonderful  I     I  am  Francesca ;  this  paper 

never  quite  given  you  up ! "  tells  us  all  about  it !     Netta,  you  must  be 

Ninetta, — ^for  it  was  indeed  she,  in  her  very  good,  always  very  good  to  your  uncle 

own  home  where  she  was  a  happy  wife  and  Beppo." 

mother, — was  greatly  agitated,  but  Beppo  And  still  Beppo  was  not  surprised.   From 

smiled,  looking  at  her  with  dreamy  satisfac-  his  long,  vain  solitary  quest,  he  had  come 

tion  and  scarcely  seemed  surprised.    Seeing  quietly  ho^ie — not    knowing    it  —  having 

that  he  seemed  even  more  occupied  with  almost  forgotten  to  hope  for  it — to  Fran- 

her  little  child  than  with  herself,  Ninetta  cesca,  at  last. 

withdrew  to  a  window  to  examine  the  little  He  had  found  Ninetta  and  Francesca  and 

pouch  about  which  she  was  now  far  more  was  not  surprised  that  the  two  were  one, 

interested  than  when  she  had  used  to  wear  and  that  one  a  Signora  he  had  never  seen, 

it.    It  was  written  in  poor  Italian,  and  was  as  it  seemed  to  him ;  for  this  beautiful  and 

creased  and  faded  but  she  was  able  to  de-  elegant  Ninetta-Francesca,  was  very  unlike 

cipher  the  following :  the  dark,  thin  child  who  had  sung  to  his 

"CiviTA  Vecchia.  violin. 

"This  litUe  girl  was   taken  from   her  The  surprise  was  all  on  Ninetta's  side,  and 

mother  when  only  three  years  old,  by — "  the  pain — for  the  past  she  could  not  repair, 

[here  something  was  carefully  erased.]    "  I  It  was  Beppo  whose  happiness  was  with- 

am  afraid  to  tell  about  who  did  it.    Her  out  alloy,  whose  days  flowed  with  the  still 

mother  is  a  good  woman;  always  does  she  peace  of  an  imrippled  tide.    With  Netta  on 

weep  for  her  child.    They  told  her  they  had  his  knee,  he  smiled  at  Francesca,  or  he  held 

taken  it  to  some  place  in  America  but  that  without  playing  it  his  violin ;  and  so  dwelt 

is  lies ;  for  they  have  kept  her  here  all  the  with  little  sign  in  his  child-like  spiritual 

time  that  she  sees  not  and  knows  not  her  dream  world,  from  which  sorrow  and  care 

poor  mother.    I  have  saved  a  little  money,  had  forever  passed  away, 

for  I  am  sorry  for  the  bambina  and  I  will  Zadel  Bamet  Gusta/son, 

6 
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When  I  lived  at  Athens  several  of  the  Many  strange,  wild  stories  of  adventure 
celebrities  of  the  Greek  Revolution  were  and  war,  of  romantic  and  hair  breadth  es- 
still  surviving  and  resident  in  that  city ;  capes,  could  these  heroes  of  the  Greek  Revo- 
often  these  noted  characters  were  met  prome-  lution  narrate,  and  they  told  their  stories 
nading  in  the  streets  or  public  squares ;  well,  with  flashing  eyes  and  many  expressive 
sometimes  they  would  come  to  my  father's  gestures.  Among  those  who  came  to  my 
house,  then  the  consulate  :  for  in  those  days  father's  house  were  Captain  Tzavellas  and 
the  Greeks  were  still  grateful  for  the  great  his  heroic  little  wife.  They  were  Suliotes, — 
interest  which  America  had  shown  in  their  that  is  they  came  from  Suli,  a  rugged,  ex- 
war  of  freedom,  and  the  escutcheon  of  Uncle  ceedingly  mountainous  province  in  the  north 
Sam,  the  eagle  bravely  holding  a  bunch  of  of  Greece.  Marco  Bozzaris,  of  whom  Hal- 
arrows,  was  to  them  a  pleasing  symbol.  leek  sung  in  such  stirring  strophes,  was  one 

The  Maid  of  Athens,  of  whose  beauty    of  the  Suliote  chieftains  during  the  Revolu- 
Lord  Byron  wrote  in  such  enthusiastic  Ian-    tion.    Tzavellas  and  his  wife  acquired  celeb- 
guage,  yet  retained  some  of  her  charms,  and    rity  by  their  heroism  at  the  third  siege  of 
Petro  Bey  and  Gi'igiotes  and  Colocotroni,    Missolonghi,  where  he  commanded  part  of 
grizzled  veterans  and  heroes,  still  walked  the    the  garrison.    ^lissoloiighi  became  famous 
streets  with  a  retinue  of  followers  and  splen-    for  the  three  sieges  it  endured  during  that 
did  in  their  manly  bearing  and  costume,    war.    It  lies  on  a  low  marshy  plain,  partly 
The  dress  they  wore,  the  national  costume    surrounded  by  the  sea,  although  the  water 
of  Greece,  can  never  altogether  go  out  of    is  so  shallow  that  only  boats  can  approach 
use,  for  it  is  the  most  brilliant  costume  ever    within  four  or  five  miles  of  it.    During  the 
worn  by  any  people.    It  consists  of  a  large    first  attack  it  was  defended  by  Maroo  Bos- 
scarlet  fez  or  soft  cap,  festooned  with  a    zaris  against  ovei^whelming  numbers,  and 
massive  blue  silk  tassel  suspended  by  a  cord    the  Turks  were  finally  beaten  back.    Two 
of  gold  thread.    The  vest  and  jerkin  are    years  later  it  was  again  attacked,  and  it  was 
also  of  scarlet  worked  with  gold  thread  and    during  that  siege  that  Lord  Byron,  who  had 
festooned  with  buttons  of  the  same  glitter-    come  to  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  was  stricken 
ing  material.    The  sleeves  are  slashed  and    with  fever  and  died  there.    The  third  siege 
hang  from  the  shoulder,  leaving  the  arm    of  Missolonghi  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
bare  except  as  it  is  partially  covered  by    able  military  events  of  our  century, 
flowing  sleeves  of  a  white  stuff  woven  of        The  fortifications  having  been  strengthen- 
linen  and  silk.    A  kilt  of  white  cloth  hangs    ed,  a  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  were 
to  the  knees  in  massive  folds,  and  the  waist    thrown  into  the  place,  when  it  became  evi- 
is  tightly  swathed  in  a  long  girdle  of  richly    dent  the  Turks  were  going  to  besiege  it 
striped  and  checkered  silk.    The  leggins  are    again ;  besides  the  garrison  was  a  population 
of  the  same  color  as  the  vest,  and  ornamented    of  several  thousand.    Koto,  a  brother  of 
in  the  same  gorgeous  manner,  and  the  feet    Marco  Bozzaris,  was  commandant.  In  April, 
Ore  encased  in  scarlet  shoes.    A  broad  scar-    1825,  a  large  Turkish  army  and  fleet  under 
let  leather  belt  sometimes  is  bound  over  the    Reschid  Pash&  invested  Missolonghi,  and 
girdle  and  contains  a  brace  of  pistols  and    they  were  reinforced  before  the  close  of  the 
long-hilted,  silver-and  gold-mounted  daggers,    siege  by  twenty  thousand  Egyptians,  led  by 
Very  naturally,  a  handsome,  symmetrically    Ibrahim,  a  man  of  great  military  abUitj, 
formed  Greek,  got  up  in  this  superb  manner    of  whom  this  characteristically  oriental  story 
on  fete  days,  is  an  object  to  win  the  admira-    is  told.    His  father,  Mehemet  Ali,  governor 
tion  of  the  most  unsentimental,  and  to  carry    of  Egypt,  was  about  to  send  out  a  military 
consternation  into  the  ranks  of  those  who    expedition,  for  the  command  of  which  there 
think  plain  black  or  gray  are  the  only  colors    were  many  rival  aspirants.    At  a  loss  how 
adapted  to  the  wearing  apparel  of  a  man.        to  settle  the  matter  he  hit  on  this  device. 
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He  ordered  a  carpet  to  be  spread  on  Uie  floor  remnant  of  the  garrison  sallied  out  from  the 

of  the  reception  hall  of  the  palace  and  an  gates,  the  women  and  children  being  in  the 

orange  to  be  placed  in  the  center  of  it,  and  center  of  this  forlorn  hope  of  despairing 

declared  that  the  one  who  could  seize  the  Greeks.    Their  fiirious  aud  sudden  onset  at 

orange  without  getting  on  the  carpet  should  first  disconcerted  the  Turks,  but  they  are 

command  the  army.    Now  followed  the  most  surpassed  by  no  people  in  courage,  whatever 

ludicrous  scene.    The  rival  pashas,  men  tall  else  may  be  alleged  against  them,  and  they 

or  short,  fat  or  thin,  sprawled  each  in  turn  soon  rallied  and  exerted  every  effort  to  de- 

on  the  floor,  reaching  after  the  orange ;  but  stroy  the  sallying  party.    But  the  Greeks 

they  all  failed,  until  Ibrahim's  turn  arrived,  were  nerved  by  despair.    TzaveUas,  the  Su- 

Taking  the  edge  of  the  carpet  in  his  hands  liote,  was  at  the  head  of  the  sortie,  and  by 

he  rolled  it  up  until  he  was  able  to  gra£ip  his  side  walked  his  wife,  a  black-eyed  hero- 

the  orange.    It  was  a  device  as  ingenious  as  ine  of  small  stature  but  dauntless  heart ; 

the  famous  one  of  Columbus  and  the  egg,  she  carried  her  infant  son  on  one  arm  and 

Well,  for  over  a  year  Reschid  and  Ibra-  brandished  a  scimeter  with  the  other.  About 

him  Pashas  besieged  Missolonghi  with  every  two  thousand  Greeks,  men  and  women,  sue- 

effort  and  stratagem  which  skill  and  force  ceeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  and  es- 

could  suggest.    Bloody  assaults,  fierce  and  caped  to  the  mountains.    Those  who  were 

stealthy  night  attacks,  daring  and  desperate  left  in  Missolonghi  crawled  to  a  building 
sorties,  and  mines  and  countermines,  succeed- .  used  as  a  powder  magazine.    Soon  the  Turks 

ed  each  other  without  any  respite  for  long  broke  into  the  town  and  crowded  aroimd 

and  weary  months.    Sometimes  the  Turks  the  magazine.    Then  the  Greeks  touched 

would  suddenly  swarm  o^er  the  walls  of  the  the  match  and  the  building  blew  up  with  a 

beleagured  town,  aad  it  would  seem  as  if  its  stupendous  glare  and  thunder,  hurling  thou- 

fate  had  at  last  come.    Sometimes  the  gar-  sands,  friend  and  foe  alike,  into  eternity, 

rison  would  burst  into  the  camp  of  the  be-  One  never  wearied  of  hearing  TzaveUas  nar- 

siegers,  and  carry  dire  confusion  and  slaugh-  rate  the  thrilling  episodes  of  that  siege,  while 

ter  in  their  van.    But  the  Turks  were  con-  his  brave  little  wife  stood  by  and  confirmed 

stantly  gaining  reinforcements,  while  the  his  story. 

garrison  and  people  of  Missolonghi  were  Another  veteran  who  came  to  our  house 

slowly  and  surely  wasting  away  before  the  sometimes  to  talk  over  his  adventures  in  the 

hailstorm  of  balls  and  bombs,  the  exhausting  Revolution,  was  Captain  Hadji  Stathd.    One 

and  endless  watching,  and  the  lack  of  pro-  of  his  stories  deserves  to  rank  in  strangeness 

visions.     The  supply  of  food  in  the  city  grew  with  the  famous  account  of  Baron  Trenck 

less  and  less ;  at  length  nothing  was  left  to  and  his  mouse.    He  was  captured  by  the 

feed  upon  but  rats  and  mice,  and  cats  and  Turks,  and  expected  nothing  less  than  a 

dogs,  and  finally  old  shoes  boiled  down,  cruel  death.    But  he  was  thrown  into  prison 

Hollowed-eyed  and  wan-featured,  the  people  instead — a  damp,  dark,  noisome  dungeon, 

walked  like  shadows  among  the  houses  that  underground,  unlit  except  for  two  or  three 

were  crumbling  under  the  enemy's  fire,  or  hours  in  the  day,  when  a  few  dismal  gleams 

laid  down  and  died  from  sheer  famine.  of  gray  light  appeared  through  a  small  hole 

But  even  the  rats  and  the  leather  at  last  in  the  top,  where  they  let  down  a  basket 

gave  out.    After  having  so  often  refused  to  with  his  scanty  rations  of  bread  and  water 

surrender,  and  after  enduring  such  fearful  and  sometimes  a  few  olives.    Scorpions,  spi- 

hazards  and  hardships,  it  did  not  seem  pos-  ders  and  centipedes  inhabited  the  crevices 

sible  even  now  for  the  heroic  garrison  to  of  this  cheerful  abode,  where  he  had  nothing 

surrender,  especially  as  they  were  certain  an  to  lie  upon  but  a  little  straw.    Hadji  Stathd 

indiscriminate  slaughter  would  follow.  They  had  been  there  several  weeks  in  this  dark 

determined  to  cut  their  way  through  the  solitude,  without  even  a  companion  to  share 

enemy's  lines  or  die  in  the  attempt.    Those  his  misery,  when  one  day  he  felt  something 

who  were  too  feeble  were  to  remain.    It  crawl  over  his  leg  and  graduaUy  creep  up 

was  the  fortune  of  war.    At  midnight  the  towards  his  face.    He  kept  perfectly  still, 
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the  true  thmg  to  do  in  such  circumstances ;  into  the  habit  of  watching  and  waiting  for 
but  he  judged  from  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  this  strange  bed-fellow  with  a  sort  of  interest 
snake,  and  so  it  proved  as  it  got  up  to  his  that  familiarity  divested  of  fear.  The  snake 
bosom.  But  whether  it  was  an  asp  or  any  allowed  him  to  stroke  it,  and  never  in  any 
other  sort  of  venomous  serpent  he  could  not  way  showed  an  inclination  to  harm  him. 
tell.  The  regularity  of  its  return  at  about  the 
The  creature  did  not  seem  to  be  inclined  same  hour  eveir  day  showed  a  sort  of  in- 
to harm  him,  but  rather  sought  warmth  and  stinct  for  calculating  time.  But  one  day  the 
repose.  He  allowed  it  to  nestle  in  his  bosom,  Greeks  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  town 
and  there  it  lay  perfectly  quiet,  and  he,  it  where  Hadji  Stathd  was  imprisoned,  and  he 
need  hardly  be  said,  also  kept  very  quiet,  was  at  last  released  after  several  montlis  of 
After  a  while  the  snake  uncoiled  itself  and  vile  imprisonment  and  worn  almost  to  a 
left  him.  The  next  day  it  came  again,  and  skeleton.  He  left  the  dungeon  without  hesi- 
so  day  after  day  the  hideous  but  seemingly  tation  and  without  so  much  as  taking  leave 
harmless  reptile  returned,  until,  overcoming  of  the  snake,  which  probably  missed  him  and 
his  aversion,  and  longing  for  some  sort  of  wasted  a  little  selfish  regret  at  his  departure, 
oompansionship,  Hadji  Stath^  actually  got  S,  G.  W*  Benjamin, 
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I  HOLD  Thy  truth,  O  Lord,  within  my  heart. 

Thy  law  I  love ; 
I  hold  Thy  cross,  and  try  to  do  my  part 

My  faith  to  prove ; 
I  hold  Thy  promise.  Lord,  and  daily  pray : 

*<  My  faith  increase. 
That  I  may  closer  cleave  to  Thee,  the  Way, 

And  have  Thy  peace." 
Yet  little  joy  my  holding  brings  to  me, 

Because  I  know 
That,  though  my  soul  still  trusting  clings  to  Thee, 

I  may  let  go. 

But  I  am  held,  O  Lord ;  Thou  hast  my  hand. 

And  Thou  art  strong. 
Throughout  my  journey  in  this  desert  land, 

However  long, 
Thou  givest  me  support.    I  shall  not  fall. 

Though  foes  assail   ^ 
And  press  me  hard,  over  myself  and  all 

I  shall  prevail. 
Great  joy  Thy  presence  and  Thy  pledge  affords, 

Because  I  know 
That  Thou  wilt  not-Hsince  Thou  hast  gi^en  Thy  word — 

Of  me  let  go.  ThamoM  L.  Rogers. 
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TRAMPS  AND  DRUNKARDS.  sons  could  be   more  saccessfully  managed   in 

work-houses,  where  they  should  be  confined  for 

Thb  common  saying  that  it  makes  but  little  long  terms  and  employed  in  some  kind  of  self- 
difference  what  a  man  believes  so  long  as  he  be-  supporting  labor.  These  work-houses  would  not 
haves  himself  is  true,  within  certain  limits;  but  need  to  be  so  strongly  built  as  the  prisons  are; 
the  maxim  is  not  capable  of  a  wide  application,  and  they  should  be  connected  with  farms,  upon 
It  is  often  the  case  tliat  one  does  not  know  how  which  the  convicts  might  raise  their  own  supplies. 
to  behave  himself  until  he  knows  what  he  be-  The  contract  system  should  not  be  allowed;  but 
lieves.  If  you  are  searching  for  something  that  the  labor  of  the  inmates  should  be  organized  and 
-s  lost  you  must  have  some  belief  respecting  the  directed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  work-house, 
probable  place  of  its  concealment,  in  order  that  The  fare  of  these  work-houses  should  be  coarse 
your  search  for  it  may  be  intelligent.  In  a  thou-  and  plain  like  that  of  the  prisons;  and  the  disci- 
sand  matters  conduct  depends  directly  upon  be-  pline,  though  firm,  should  be  steadily  directed 
lief;  the  man  does  what  he  does  simply  because  toward  the  cultivation  of  self-respect  and  the 
he  believes  what  he  believes.  moral  virtues. 

The  management  by  the  state  of  convicts  and  The  advantages  of  thiss3flBtem  are  easily  stated, 

criminals  would  be  more  successful  if  the  state  1.  It  would  lighten  the  public  burdens.     The 

had  a  well-considered  and  consistent  theory  of  its  drunkard  and  the  tramp  are  both  a  charge  upon 

relation  to  these  classes.    In  this  matter  we  are  society.    The  drunkard  sometimes  earns  a  por- 

all  at  sea.    It  is  a  point  at  which  social  science  tion  of  his  livelihood;  but  most  persons  of  this 

encounters  theology;  and  a  man's  theories  re-  class  who  have  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  imprisoned 

specting  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  is  are  virtuaUy  paupers.    Upon  the  labor  of  their 

likely  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  liis  theological  relatives  or  the  benevolence  of  the  public  ^ey 

opinions.    One  theology  insists  that  punishment  live  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  that  they 

is  for  the  vindication  of  law;  another,  that  it  is  are  out  of  jail.    The  tramp  is  wholly  a  charge 

for  the  protection  of  society;  another,  that  it  is  upon  the  community.    That  portion  of  his  living 

for  the  reformation  of  the  offender.    All  these  which  he  does  not  beg  he  steals.    And  this  is  not 

types  of  theology  try  to  express  themselves  in  becanse  he  cannot  find  employment,  but  because 

our  penal  laws  and  institutions;  and  the  result  is  he  will  not  work. 

a  system  of  confused  aims  and  cross-purposes.  If  the  drunkard  and  the  tramp  are  sent  to  jail 

If  we  could  only  agree  xipon  some  theory  of  pun-  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  they  still  remain  a  charge 

iahment  we  should  soon  be  able  to  improve  the  upon  the  conmiunity.    They  cannot  be  trained  in 

condition  of  our  prisons.  so  short  a  time  to  any  productive  labor.    Even 

That  question  will  not  be  settled  in  this  article,  in  those  county  prisons  where  the  inmates  are 
But  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  classes  of  compelled  to  labor,  the  shortness  of  the  average 
persons  who  constitute  much  the  largest  share  of  term  of  confinement  renders  the  labor  value- 
the  inmates  of  our  county  jails  and  local  prisons,  less.  From  three  to  five  cents  a  day  is  all  that 
These  are  the  drunkards  and  the  tramps.  Habit-  contractors  have  been  willing  to  pay  for  the  labor 
ual  drunkenness  and  vagrancy  are  the  charges  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Springfield  House  of  Cor- 
on  which  a  large  majority  of  the  prisoners  in  our  rection.  If  ii  were  worth  more  it  would  bring 
jails  are  confined.  For  these  offences  the  term  more  in  the  market.  And  if  the  average  term  of 
of  imprisonment  is  commonly  short,  and  it  is  a  imprisonment  were  six  months  or  a  year  it  would 
question  whether  any  of  the  objects  contended  be  easy  to  dispose  of  the  labor  for  five  or  six 
for  by  the  various  theories  of  ppnislmient  is  at-  times  as  much  ^oney.  A  work-house  in  which 
tained  in  the  cases  of  these  persons.  Neither  the  the  average  term  of  confinement  was  six  months 
▼indication  of  the  law,  the  protection  of  society,  or  a  year  might,  if  properly  managed,  be  self- 
nor  the  reformation  of  the  the  offenders  them-  supporting.  Thus  the  tramps  and  drunkards 
selves  is  secured  by  the  present  method  of  deal-  who  are  now  living  off  the  labor  of  others  would 
ing  with  them.  The  short  term  in  the  county  be  compelled  to  earn  their  own  living, 
jail  is  just  long  enough  to  disgrace  a  man,  and  The  trade^unions  do  indeed  object  to  convict- 
not  long  enough  to  amount  to  much  either  in  the  labor;  but  it  is  better  for  the  whole  conmiunity 
way  of  restraint  or  of  improvement.             *  that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to  work  for  his 

It  would  seem  that  both  these  classes  of  per-  living  in  confinement  than  that  he  should  be 
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allowed  to  beg  it  or  steal  it.    The  state  onght  to  *°^  character  of  his  work  he  takes  pains  to  keep 

sell  the  products  of  the  work-house  lal?or  for  l>efore  the  public;  and  these  reports  are  always 

what  it  will  bring  in  the  open  market;  it  must  not  accompanied  with  the  information  that  nobody 

undersell  the  market,  for  the  problem  is  to  make  ^  ®ver  asked  to  contribute.     What  nobody  is 

the  institution   self-supporting.     The  working-  asked  to  do,  everybody,  it  would  seem,  must  be 

classes  would  be  benefited  by  a  system  that  made  <^oi"ff  J  'or  the  necessary  funds  are  all  the  while 

the  idle  and  criminal  classes  earn  their  own  liv-  coming  in.     What  everybody  does,  everybody 

ing.    Otherwise  they  are  a  tax  upon  the  whole  ®^e  wants  to  do.     The  popular  dislike  of  the 

community,  and  the  working  classes  are  obliged  charitable  drummer  gave  Mr.  Mueller  a  splendid 

to  pay  their  full  share  of  this  tax.  start;  and,  once  started,  his  enterprise  goes  by 

2,  Another  advantage  of  such  a  system  would  i*s  own  momentum.  Nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
be  the  better  opportunity  afforded  by  it  of  im-  c®s8.  To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given, 
proving  the  moral  condition  of  the  persons  con-  ^'  course  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  Mr.  Muel- 
fined.  The  drunkard  would  be  compelled  to  keep  ^er's  work  were  not  well  organized  and  admirably 
sober  for  iHany  mcmths;  by  that  time  his  appetite  carried  on;  but  since  it  is  a  good  work,  and  since 
would  be  under  control;  and  if  the  moral  influ-  *ts  character  and  method  are  well  known  to  the 
ences  surrounding  him  in  the  work-house  had  P^Wic,  its  financial  success  may  easily  enough  be 
been  -salutary,  he  might  be  permanently  re-  explained  without  the  supernatural  hypothesis, 
formed.  A  thirty  days'  imprisonment  does  him  That  the  Lord  is  helping  this  work  there  can  be 
no  good;  six  months  or  a  year  of  enforced  absti-  °**  doubt;  He  is  helphig  every  good  work;  but 
nence  would  give  him  a  chance  to  master  his  ap-  ^^  *^elp  which  He  dispenses  comes  in  along  the 
petite.  The  tramp  would  learn  some  useful  ^es  of  natural  law,  and  not  by  the  channels  of 
employment,  and  although  labor  might  not  be  supernatural  intervention. 

robbed  of  all  its  horrbrs  in  his  eyes,  yet  he  would  How  far  this  method  of  Mr.  MueUer's  may  be 

become  better  prepared,  if  not  more  willing,  to  carried  in  charitable  work,  we  cannot  say.    The 

take  care  of  himself  in  the  future.  probability  is,  however,  that,  if  all  charitable 

3.  Upon  both  these  classes  the  deterrent  effect  associations  resorted  to  it,  they  would  all  come 
of  such  a  system  would  be  much  more  powerful  *»  P^ef  together.  The  success  of  the  very  few 
than  that  of  the  present  system  of  short  and  fre-  ^^^  ^^  managed  on  this  principle  is  largely  due 
quent  sentences  to  the  county  jail.  ^  '^e  'act  that  they  are  cx)nspicuous  exceptions 

It  may  be  that  this  method  would  apply  to  ^  *  general  rule.    Mr.  Mueller  himself  does  not 

other   classes  besides  the   drunkards  and   the  advise  other  benevolent  enterprises  to  rely  upon 

tramps;  but  to  them  it  would  seem  to  have  a  spe-  ^^  method,  and  in  declining  to  give  this  advice 

cial  adaptation.    Long  terms  of  confinement,  at  Mr.  Mueller  shows  that  he  possesses  great  prac- 

hard  labor  under  firm  and  kindly  discipline  is  the  ^i^al  wisdom. 

best  regimen  for  both  these  classes;  and  under  ^^'  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  working  of 

such  a  system  the  burden  of  their  support  could  this  principle  in  the  business  of  charity,  the  at- 

be  greatly  lessened  if  it  were  not  removed  alto-  tempt  to  introduce  it  into  any  enterprise  where 

gether.  gain  or  livelihood  is  at  stake  is  an  abuse.    Here 

■ is  a  call — the  last  of  several  that  have  been  heard 

FAITH  AS  A  FINANCIER  from  the  same  quarter — for  donations  to  sustain 

an  impecunious  newspaper  in  New  York  whose 
If  the  pilgrimage  to  America  of  the  Rev.  proprietor  says:  "I  have  tried  to  conduct  the 
George  Mueller  should  have  the  effect  to  increase  Witm*8  enterprise  on  the  faith  principle  of  Rev. 
the  number  of  those  weak-headed  people  who  are  Geo.  Mueller  and  Dr.  Cullis;  but,  perhaps,  oynhz 
disposed  to  rely  upon  faith  rather  than  upon  work  to  weak  faith,  or  to  mixing  the  credit  prii\ciple  with 
for  their  daily  bread,  there  will  be  good  reason  it,  my  experience  has  not  been  like  theirs."  The 
for  wishing  that  the  Rev.  George  Mueller  had  staid  result  of  this  experiment  is  a  subscription  list 
at  home.  The  "faith  principle"  on  which  he  numbering  83,000  and  a  debt  of  $225,000.  And 
professes  to  conduct  his  great  charitable  opera-  still  this  devout  enterprise  goes  on  dcTouring 
tions,  may  be  applied  in  a  limited  way  to  enter-  money,  and  still  the  hat  goes  round  among  de- 
prises  that  are  strictly  charitable;  but  even  in  voted  subscribers  to  make  up  the  annual  deficit, 
these,  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting  to  any  We  do  not  question  the  good  intentions  of 
miraculous  explanations  of  success.  Mr.  Mueller  the  proprietor  of  the  Witness,  and  we  are  sorry 
has  done  a  good  work,  and  has  carefully  and  for  his  serious  misfortunes  as  well  as  for  the 
shrewdly  advertised  it.  His  announcement  that  losses  of  those  benevolent  persons  who  have 
he  does  not  solicit  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  his  aided  him  with  their  credit;  but  the  failure  of  his 
work,  is  in  itself  the  most  effective  method  of  enterprise  will  not  be  wholly  a  matter  of  regret 
solicitation.  People  who  do  not  like  "  begging  if  it  shall  indicate  the  folly  of  trying  to  conduct 
sermons"  nor  begging  circulars  bite  readily  at  business  on  the  "faith  principle."  Business  must 
that  bait.     All  the  facts  respecting  the  extent  be  conducted  on  business  principles;  theeconomi- 
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cal  laws  most  be  obeyed  in  flnancia]  transactions  Milton  he  was  as  much  a  patriot  as  a  poet;  and 

just  as  much  as  the  physical  laws  must  be  obeyed  he  did  not  imagine  that  fine  endowments  absolved 

in  mechanical  oi>erations.    The  proprietor  of  the  a  man  from  the  service  of  the  state.  ^ 

YFtteeM  would  never  think  of  asking  the  Lord  to  Some  English  dilettante  wondered  that  the  au- 

make  the  engine  that  drives  his  presses  do  its  thor  of  "  Thanatopsis  **  could  descend  to  daily 

work  with  no  water  in  the  boiler  nor  any  fire  political  jonmalism.    But  the  lofty  moral  senti- 

ander  it;  and  it  is  just  as  absurd  for  hiin  to  ex-  ment,  and  the  serene  hope  and  courage  which 

pect  that  the  Lord  will  make  the  people  pay  for  find  expression  in  that  poem  do  not  come  amiss 

a  newspaper  that  they  do  not  want.    If  he  can  in  daily  journalism.    We  trust  the  day  may  ar- 

fumish  an  article  that  the  people  want  he  can  rive  when  exclamations  like  this  of  the  English 

sell  it  and  make  a  living  by  it;  but  it  is  in  vain  critic  over  the  consecration  of  the  highest  gifts 

for  him  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  will  miracu-  to  the  public  service,  will  be  confined  to  barba- 

lously  interfere  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de-  rians. 

mand  for  his  special  benefit.  The  estimates  of  Mr.  Bryant's  rank  as  a  poet 

The  discipline  by  which  character  is  perfected  have  been,  on  the  whole,  highly  appreciative. 

is  a  discipline  under  law.    God  requires  man  pa-  The  Nation^  which,  we  believe,  has  never  deigned 

tiently  to  study  the  laws  which  He  has  impressed  to  mention  his  "  Iliad  **  or  his  "  Odyssey,**  de- 

apon  nature, — to  investigate  physical  laws  and  voted  to  Mr.  Bryant  a  characteristic  paragraph: 

social  laws,  and  economical  laws,  and  mental  "  He  had  studied  good  models;  he  had  learned 

laws  and  moral  laws, — ^and  to  conform  to  them  early  much  from  Wordsworth.     He  expressed 

in  all  his  conduct.    In  getting  gain,  and  not  less  simple  thoughts  in  plain  and  elevated  language. 

4«  A^i^r,  •^^    K«  «,««♦  ,^^A^  ^^A  «iv««  /i^»-  His  poetry  made  up  for  what  it  lacked  in  imadn- 

in  doing  good,  he  must  study  and  obey  God*s  atioiTby  a  pure  moral  tone.    He  put  into  vSrse 

laws.  It  is  only  thus  that  he  learns  foresight,  reflection  and  sentiment  which  were  distinguished 
patience,  self-control.  If  he  could  get  everything  otily  by  form  from  those  which  which  were  com- 
be wanted  by  simply  asking  for  it  he  would  be  a  Sit^ahH^J^ThV^.I^.'!.'  ^""^  England.  If  he 
,  . -f  /  •  ,  ,  -  , ,  ,  never  stirred  the  passions,  he  at  least  moved  the 
moral  weaklmg;  it  is  vastly  better  for  him  that  gentler  feeling.    Men  whq  read  his  poetry  were 

he  should  be  obliged  to  study  and  labor  and  wait  the  better  for  it.  It  was  full  of  a  pensive  optimism 

for  it.— to  work  out  his  own  fortune  and  his  own  ?^hich  suited  Uie  fireside.    He  had  no  great  skill 

1     ^          ....,.,..,..        ,              ^  in  narration  of  human  interests,  but  he  could  de- 

salvation.    If  his  hvelihood  or  his  gain  came  to  gcribe  the  external  aspects  of  nature  in  sonorous 

him  as  the  result  of  asking  and  believing,  rather  and  decorous  verse,  and  connect  them  with  fa- 

than  as  the  result  of  thinking  and  planning  and  miliar  associations  of  human  life.     His  eye  for 

e»»i«rt»»  ««^  A^^^\r.»  v.\r^«^\4  tK^-*.  «r/vni^  K«  ««  uaturc  was  uot  kccu,  he  had  no  greater  insight 

striving  and  denying  himself,  there  would  be  no  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^  ^^^ 

such  chance  as  now  exists  for  the  cultivation  of  Cole  was  a  great  painter  whose  canvas  was  **  glo- 

his  manhood.    The  man  who  makes  the  "  faith  Hous."    He  was  a  moralist  in  verse  much  more 

principle  "  his  reliance  in  conducting  his  business,  i^?i?J;^iA.*?^^^*V  f®**  w  ^''"*?i  "*'  '^^^f? 

f.,       !_.       ^j.        .*j^          J,,  care  little  for  poetry,  but  much  for  well-expressed 

is  simply  asking  God  to  set  aside  the  conditions  moral  feeling,  his  popularity  had  a  sure  founda- 

which  He  himself  has  ordained  for  the  develop-  tion.** 

ment  of  character.    Nobody  doubts  that  God  can  For  pure  superciliousness  this  paragraph  will 

do  this;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  take  high  rank.     It  would  be  difiScult  for  any 

He  will.               well-bred  person  to  condense  a  greater  amount  of 

contempt  into  an  equal  number  of  words.     Of 

OUR  FIRST  GREAT  POET.  course  the  sneer  is  leveled  not  only  at  Mr.  Bryant 

Of  Mr.  Bryant's  character  there  is  but  one  but  equally  at  the  people  who  have  always  reek- 
word  to  be  spoken,  and  that  is  praise.  His  oned  him  among  their  greatest  singers. 
blameless  and  exemplary  life  is  a  noble  legacy  to  It  is  not  likely  that  the  final  verdict  of  criticism 
his  children  and  his  countrymen.  In  the  virtues  will  assign  to  Mr.  Bryant  so  high  a  place  among 
that  spring  from  heroic  discipline  he  was  rich;  the  poets  as  that  which  has  been  occupied  by 
the  self-control  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  so  nobly  several  of  his  contemporaries.  In  sweetness  and 
preached  he  more  nobly  practiced.  All  his  life  delicacyof  sentiment  he  is  inferior  to  Longfellow; 
he  kept  the  body  under,  and  made  it  the  supple  in  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  he  ranks  below 
servant  of  his  conscience  and  his  reason.  Whittier;  but  though  not  the  greatest  of  our  po- 

Conceming  the  value  of  his  services  to  his  et8,hewas  the  first  of  our  great  poets;  and  the 

country,  pulpit  and  press  have  spoken,  too,  with  verses  that  he  has  written  are  not  going  to  be 

a  wonderful  unanimity.    The  fact  that  this  rather  sneered  out  of  existence  for  many  generations. 

shy  and  scholarly  gentleman,  to  whom  the  bru-  The  assertion  that  he  had  no  insight  into  nature 

tality  and  noise  of  the  political  arena  must  always  is  sheer  dogmatism;  there  are  many  who  are 

have  been  painful,  kept  himself  through  aU  his  ready  to  confess  that  he  has  been  to  them  the 

life  in  close  connection  with  political  affairs,  and  interpreter  of  nature;  that  they  have  learned 

strove  to  infuse  into  the  strife  of  parties  a  larger  more  from  him  than  from  any  other  teacher  of 

wisdom  and  a  gentler  sentiment,  is  a  fact  that  her  nameless  charms  and  her  subtle  influences, 

win  reflect  upon  him  everlasting  honor.     Like  Through  the  somewhat  rhetorical  form  of  his 
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verse  the  true  critic  has  no  difficulty  iu  dis-  million  would  have  sounded  much  more  impres- 

ceming  the  genuine  sympathy  with  nature  which  sive  ?   It  strikes  us  that  in  his  declining  years  he 

pervades  it.     His  verse  is  no  more  rhetorical  is  losing  s<Hnething  of  the  dash  of  his  prime. 

than  Cowper's,  while  his  love  of  natural  beauty  is  Moderate  views  are  all  very  well  for  some  peo- 

quite  as  true;  and  after  the  spasmodic  school  of  pie,  but  they  will  not  serve  his  purposes;  as  a 

verse-wrights  now  upon  the  stage  shall  have  had  politician  he  is  nothing  if  not  sensational;  and 

their  little  day  and  ceased  to  be,  the  more  quiet  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  toning  down  the 

and  decorous  strains  of  Bryant  and  Cowper  may  provisions  of  this  bill  to  their  present  meager 

return  with  a  certain  restful  charm  to  ears  that  dimensions  the  G^eral  has  lost  a  great  opportu- 

have  grown  weary  of  strained  conceits  and  ana-  nity. 

pestic  extravagances.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  any  di»- 

cussion  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Represents- 

«TT*,^^».»  ^,^  ^»,»  tives.    It  is  possible  that  the  General  may  not 
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have  any  strong  expectation  of  its  speedily  be- 

Thjb  deep  interest  taken  by  General  Butler  in  coming  a  law;  there  are  so  few  persons  in  Con- 
the  laboring  classes  of  the  country  has  culminated  gross,  or  in  the  country,  either,  who  take  the 
n  a  bill  which  he  has  introduced  into  Ck)ngress.  kind  of  interest  he  takes  in  the  "industrial" 
By  this  bill  forty-five  thousand  sections  of  land  voter!  But  the  bill  has  been  printed  in  the  Bos- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  posts  are  to  be  ton  PUot  and  probably  in  other  newspapers — 
selected  and  set  apart  for  "  military  settlement."  since  its  author  believes  in  putting  everything 
From  the  eastern  states  and  from  the  District  of  where  it  will  do  the  most  good — and  it  will  form 
Columbia  333,333  families  are  to  be  chosen  and  an  excellent  issue  on  which  to  appeal  to  "  the 
colonized  upon  these  selected  sections, — each  people  "  in  some  subsequent  campaign, 
family  to  have  forty  acres  of  land.  The  Quarter-  This  extraordinary  specimen  of  ground  and 
master's  Department  of  the  Army  is  to  provide  lofty  statesmanship  may  remind  students  of 
for  the  transportation  of  these  three  hundred  and  prophecy  of  one  of  those  visions  of  the  Apoca- 
thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-  lypse,  in  which  "a  beast  came  up  out  of  the  earth, 
three  families  to  the  "  forties  "  assigned  to  them,  and  he  had  two  horns  like  a  iamb  and  he  spake 
and  each  family  is  to  have  expended  for  its  benefit  like  a  dragon."  One  of  the  things  that  this  beast 
during  the  first  year  of  its  settlement>a  sum  not  did  was  to  cause  *'  all  both  small  and  great,  rich 
exceeding  $1 ,250  in  such  articles  as  these :  "  Two  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark  on  their 
horses,not  exceeding  seven  years  old,  mares  pre-  right  hand  or  on  their  foreheads;  and  that  no 
ferred,  two  hundred  dollars;  two  cows,  three  years  man  might  buy  and  sell  save  he  that  had  the 
old,  fifty  dollars;  one  covered  wagon,  strong,  for  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or  the  number 
two  horses,  eighty  dollars;  agricultural  imple-  of  his  name."  This  reads  very  much  like  a  de- 
ments, seventy-five  dollars;  clothing  and  stores,  scription  of  the  modem  communistic  demagogue 
fifty  dollars;  food  rations,  two  hundred  and  fifty  —a  character  into  which  Greneral  Butler  is  rap- 
dollars;  ready-made  frame  houses  of  not  less  than  idly  developing.  "  Here  is  wisdom;  "  the  vision 
three  rooms  where  timber  is  scarce,  or  when  the  goes  on :  **  Let  him  that  hath  understanding 
family  desires  it,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  count  the  number  of  the  beast,  for  it  is  the  num- 
etc.,  etc.  In  consideration  of  these  supplies  the  her  of  a  man;  and  his  number  is^  six  hundred 
government  is  to  have  a  lien  of  fifteen  hundred  three  score  and  six."  General  Butler's  number 
dollars  upon  the  property  of  each  emigrant.  is  333,333.    A  very  slight  knowledge  of  arithme- 

The  only  thing  that  strikes  us  as  remarkable  tic  and  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  exegesis  would 

about  this  plan  is  the  restraint  which  the  author  enable  the  commentator  to  show  that  there  is  no 

of  it  has  evidently  imposed  upon  his  imagination  discrepancy  between  these  figures. 

and  upon  liis  faith  in  the  popular  credulity.  Why  

he  should  have  stopped  with  a  beggarly  twelve 

hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  when  the  silver  mines        Okb  more  imfortunate,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ira 

of  Nevada,  the  government  bank  note  printing  B.  Wright  of  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  goes  to  the 

office,  and  the  whole  numeration  table  were  all  State's  Prison  for  five  years,  convicted  of  making 

before  him,  exceeds  our  wisdom.    What  was  the  free  with  other  people's  money.    It  is  the  money 

use  of  providing  only  two  horses  and  one  covered  of  the  town,  whose  treasurer  he  has  been  for  five 

wagon  per  family,  when  six  horses,  a  phaeton,  a  or  six  years,  that  Mr.  Wright  has  been  using;  and 

coupe,  and  a  dog^cart  could  have  been  put  into  the  he  is  unable  to  aooount  for  the  sum  of  $29,000. 

schedule  just  as  easily  and  would  have  been  so  Like  Mr.  Chace  of  Fall  River,  whom  he  so  swiftly 

much  more  attractive  to  the  "  industrial  "  voter?  follows  to  prison,  he  has  been  a  leading  man  in 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  schedule.     Four  one  of  the  churches  of  his  village,  and  superin- 

hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  only  are  tendent  of  its  Sunday  School.    Moreover,  he  has 

appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill.    Does  been  one  of  those  to  whom  "  Liberalism  "  in  all 

not  General  Butler  know  that  a  round  thousand  its  forms  is  especially  obnoxious;  and  he  has  not 
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failed  to  make  it  warm  for  people  in  his  nei^-  Bravely  saidt    If  army  officers  and  Indian  an- 

borhood  who  deviated  from  the  straight  road  of  thoriUes  could  borrow  a  little  of  the  moral  sense 

"  Orthodoxy."     This  proves  nothing,  of  course,  that  shines  through  this  utterance,  a  speedy  end 

except  that  there  is  no  saving  grace  in  "  Ortho-  would  come  to  our  Indian  wars.    We  nominate 

dozy;  **   and  that  the  connection  between  the  General  Crook  for  Indian  Commissioner. 

teelml«Htie«  of  a  severe  dogmatic  .yrtem  and  ^^  ^^^  dedkadon  in  MobUe  the  otl»er  day  of 

w^!l[Sl        . '!!  °^?'*  nece»»ry  nor  rital.  y,^  b„„^            ,^  ^   ^^  ^^^  „j  y,^  f^^ 

Mr.  Wrigbt  and  Mr.  Chace  have  gone  to  their  ^  Missionary  Aasociition.  the  ministers  of  the 

own  place;  and  the  retribntion  that  has  oyei-  ^^^  Protestant  churches  in  the  city  and  other 

taken  them  ought  to  have  a  salntary  influence  ^^^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^          ^^.  ^  ^le  words 

iq>on  other  loose-Jointed  characters  who  are  care-  ^.^^  ^    ^^  ^^^  significant  and  cheering. 

l«dy  handling  other  people's  money.  g^^  ^  ^^  P,  B^^^^  „j  ^^  p^^^  Presbyte- 

Ik  President  Porter's  Baccalaureate  sermon  we  rian  church:    *'  I  fully  endorse  all  the  efforts  of 

find  the  following  strong  and  timely  sentences:  the  American  Bfissionary  Association,  and  oon- 

"  TlAt  philosophy  which  degrades  man  hi  its  gratulate  It  and  all  present  here  to-day  because 

theories  unll  be  prepared  to  oppress  and  despise  of  its  high  and  praiseworthy  efforts,  its  success 

and  <mrse  him  when  he  asserts  his  rights.    But  in  the  past,  the  immediate  present,  and  the  bright 

onr  danger  lies  not  in  this  direction.     It  will  _      L#*v#.*-^                  t^       *^j^ 

wmie  if  It  comes  at  aU  from  the  masses  them,  prospects  of  the  future.    .    .    .    I  cannot  under- 

aelves  who  are  quick  to  receive  a  nhilosophy  that  stand  the  composition  of  a  man  who  will  oppose 

teaches  them  that  the  right  of  tne  strongest  is  your  efforts  here.     As  a  representative  of  the 

Sr^^ln1?»k'S^?o'^'2S'"-3"^vmlS;  ChrlstianpeopleofMobUelspe^authoritatively 

tion  and  culture  and  religion  are  all  outrages  ^l^en  I  say  you   deserve  their  sympathy  and 

against  the  scientific  view  of  man.     May  CkmI  hearty  co-operation,  and  you  have  it."     Other 

mre  any  of  us  from  witnessing  the  borrors  that  ministers,  a  physician,  and  leading  business  men 

will  ensue  when  insane  enthusiasts  or  maddened  ,_   ,     .    «     ^             -d-       .i..          _^«      »  j 

criminals  act  out  the  new  views  of  man's  duty  "P*^*®  "*  similar  terms.    Keep  this  report  in  mind 

and  destiny  which  are  taught  in  some  philosoph-  when  you  hear  the  next  shriek  of  the  inconsola- 

ical  schools! "  ble  carpet-bagger. 

The  tajct  that  a  bad  philosophy  may  make  ter* 

rible  mischief  in  national  affairs  ought  not  to  be  ^-  Stephbhs  of  Georgia  expressed  the  opin- 

doubted  by  any  American.    It  was  the  dogma  of  ion,  at  the4)eghiningof  the  current  Congressional 

State  sovereignty  quite  as  much  as  the  institu-  investigation,  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  either 

tion  of  slavery  that  made  the  civil  war.     Men  a  contemptible  ftoce  or  a  horrible  tragedy.     It 

like  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  fought  on  the  ^  "^*'  ^"«  '*''  P~^^  *  ^™«^y'  ^""^  ^' 
aide  of  the  Confederacy  only  because  their  Stat»  Stephens's  prediction  is  fah-ly  veritled.  Any- 
bade  them,  and  because  they  honestly  beUeved  **^«  °^**"  contemptibly  farcical  than  the  per- 
that  their  paramount  aUegiance  ycm  due  to  the  'o™«><»8  <>'  ^«  witnesses  summoned  from  Lou- 
State.  The  materialistic  dogpia  strikes  at  the  root  *»^*  "^^  ^<>'^^*  **  ^^'^^  ^  ^^^"""^^  *^ 
of  national  well-being  more  deeply  and  not  less  ^^^^'  Th®  »J™o«*  unanimous  declaration  of 
fatally  than  did  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty.  ^  I>emocrats  in  the  House,  that  this  Congress 

has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  President's 

A  Nkw  Havbn  Dogberry  in  hearing  a  com-  title,  removes  the  suspicion  of  foul   play  that 

plaint  the  other  day  against  a  brace  of  Yale  stu-  rested  on  the  movement;  but  strange  revelations 

dents  who  had  been  guilty  ot  a  contemptible  have  been  made  of  the  state  of  politics  in  the 

piece  of  vandalism,  remarked  that  if  the  act  had  South.    The  President's  character  has  not  been 

been  done  by  a  couple  of  ignorant  boys  from  the  touched  by  the  investigation;  and  what  is  called 

purlieus  of  the  city,  he  should  have  sent  them  to  hig  Southern  policy  has  received,  incidentally,  a 

jail  for  thirty  days;  but  as  it  was  done  by.  two  remarkable  vindication.    Among  the  many  hui» 

college  students  he  did  not  propose  to  punish  miliating  discoveries  of  the  investigation,  there 

them.    We  do  not  know  exactly  what  is  expected  ig  one  thing  to  be  thankful  for— that  the  United 

of  judges  in  Connecticut,  but  in  most  civilized  states  troops  are  no  longer  employed  to  maintain 

regions  such  a  dictum  as  that  from  the  bench  in  office  such  cattle  as  have  lately  been  disport- 

would  be  regarded  as  a  fair  ground  for  impeach-  |ng  themselves  upon  the  witness  stand  in  Wash- 

ment.    Contempt  of  a  court  like  that  is  a  Chris-  ington. 

***"  ^^^'  Hear  the  Christian  Union :  "  God's  revelations 

"  It  is  hard,"   said  a  gentleman  to  General  cannot  conflict.    If,  therefore,  we  find  anything 

Crook,  "  that  men  and  officers  should  be  sent  out  in  the  Bible  which  contravenes  the  general  moral 

to  be  killed  by  the  Indians,  when  all  the  trouble  instincts  of  mankind,  especially  those  of  the 

has  been  brought  about  by  thieving  agents."  highest  moral  culture,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 

"That  is  not  the  hardest  thing,"   replied  the  interpretation  which  so  reads  the  book  is  false." 

general.    "A  harder  thing  is  to  be  forced  to  kill  Now  hear  the  reply  of  the  Examiner  and  Chroni- 

the  Indians  when  they  are  clearly  in  the  right."  cle :  **  Is  it  so?    Suppose  it  be  put  the  other  way, 
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and  say  if  man's  moral  instincts  contravene  an  thy  with  the  Reformers.  •  Bat  the  loaves  and 
honest  interpretation  of  anything  in  the  Bible,  fishes  of  the  Establishment  exert  a  strongly  con- 
the  instincts  must  be  morally  false."  In  these  servative  influence;  and  the  English  Low  Church- 
two  paragraphs  we  have  a  fair  statement  of  the  men  have  not,  of  late  years,  shown  much  of  the 
fundamental  difFerence  between  two  schools  of  martyr  spirit.  When  it  comes  to  making  sacrl- 
thought,  whose  divergence  will  be  more  and  fices  for  opinion's  sake,  one  Ritualist  will  venture 
more  clearlymarked  in  coming  discussions.  The  more  than  five  Evangelicals.  The  English  Ritu- 
one  school  believes  that  the  Bible  was  made  alists  are  not  a  lovely  set;  but  they  have  the  cour- 
for  man;  the  other  believes  that  man  was  made  age  of  their  convictions,  and  they  are  tiemend- 
for  the  Bible.    We  do  not  undertake  in  this  place  ously  in  earnest. 

to  judge  between  them;   we  only  point  out  the  bishop  Caldwbll,  of  the  district  in  Southern 

issue  as  one  around  which  a  good  deal  of  contro-  Hindostan  hi  which  the  large  accessions  to  Chris- 

versy  is  likely  to  gather.  ti^^,^y  ^^^  j^^^jy  ^y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  additional 

Archbishop  Dupanloitp  saw  lit,  in  connec-  reports  in  his  recent  letters  of  the  work  going  on 

tion  with  the  centennial  anniversary  of  Voltaire's  in  Tinnevelly.    He  says  that  the  raove^pent  of 

death,  lately  celebrated  in  France,  to  connect  the  natives  toward  the  church  had  begun  before 

with  his  censure  of  the  great  free-thinker  the  famine  relief  commenced;  but  that  the  kindness 

name  of  Victor  Hugo.    To  this  clerical  assault  experienced  by  the  starving  natives  at  the  hands 

the  author  of  Les  Miserables   returns  a  reply  of  Christians  gave  it  a  powerful  impulse.     He 

which  those  who  relish  invective  will  find  stimu-  repeats,  with  emphasis,  the  former  statement  of 

lating  reading.    "  Let  us  see  "  he  cries  to  "  Mon-  his  belief  that  these  converts  could  not  have 

sieur  "  Dupanlonp,  '*  what  sort  of  a  thing  your  changed  their  religion  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 

conscience  is,  and  what  mine  is."    And  this  is  relief,  since  relief  was  given  to  heathens  and 

the  "single  comparison"  which  he  thinks  will  Christians  alike;   and  he  says  that  since   the 

suffice:  granting  of  relief  has  ceased,  the  movement  still 

"  France  has  lately  passed  through  an  ordeal,  goes  on.    Two  other  statements  of  Bishop  Cald- 

France  was  free.    One  night  a  man  treacher-  well  are  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  those  sub- 

ttl'L'dool^o^'d  Z^SSZ^'.'Zt  ^^'^o'Sd  «■"«  PMosophers  of  Christian  lands,  who  see  so 

have  murdered  France.    He  brought  her    near  little  to  approve  in  Christianity  when  compared 

enough  to  death  to  reign  over  her.    H^  began  his  with  Bpahminism  and  Buddhism.  "  No  one,"  says 

reign -since  reim  it  wa»-by  perjury,  ambush,  ^he  Bishop,  "has  ever  heard  of  any  help  being 

and  massacre.    He  prolonged  it  by  oppression,     _,      jT^u*      i       ^^i,      i.*i    -o^t •  - 

by  tyranny,  by  despotism?  by  an  indScribable  "ndered  to  the  famine-stncken  by  the  Brahmina 

parody  on  religion  and  justice.    He  was  at  once  a  of  any  temple  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  an- 

monster  and  a  pigmy.    For  him  were  sung  the  other;  but  wherever  a  Christian  missionary  was 

o'lo^'t^'^X'^'m^^rZ^T'^  stationed,  there  the  people  saw  a  sympathizing 
yourself.  The  law  abandoned  the  people  to  him,  friend  who  had  been  supplied  with  funds  for  their 
the  Church  surrendered  to  him  tne  Almighty,  help."  And  again:  "  He  would  be  blind  indeed, 
Justice,  honor.country  gave  way  before  that  man.  ^jj^  ^^  ^^t  see  that  no  government  but  a  Chris- 
He  trampled  under  foot  his  oath,  equity,  good  ^,  m.  v.  ^  i^  t*  u 
faith,  the  glory  of  the  flag,  the  di^  of  man,  ^^  government  has  ever  set  itself,  or  would 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen;  that  man's  prosperity  ever  set  itself,  to  save  life,  at  whatever  cost,  as 
perplexed  the    conscience  of    mankind.     This  ©urs  has  done;  and  he  would  be  equally  blind 

in  a  loving  Master,  and  adherents  of  a  religion  of 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  Graxje  will  j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  English  people,  descendants 

agree  m  the  opinion  that  this  one  comparison  is  of  the  race  that  conquered  India,  that  the  people 

enough.    And  it  may  occur  to  him  that  a  religion  ^^  England  have  come  forward  so  promptly,  so 

-which  joins  hands  with  injustice  and  faiiquity,  ^^j,jy^  ^o  help  the  people  of  this  country  in  their 

would  better  be  careful  how  it  throws  stones  at  ^j^  emergency."    Facts  like  these  ought  to  out- 

"  infidels."  weigh,  in  our  study  of  "  comparative  religions," 

The  Reformed  Episcopalians  are  making  some  many  lofty  words  of  poets  and  sages, 
progress  in  England.  They  have  a  bishop— reg-  The  Missionaries  of  the  American  Board  write 
ularly  ordained,  as  Bishop  Cummins  was  In  this  from  Turkey  that  the  rule  of  the  Russians  has 
country — and  several  churches;  and  their  spread  been  favorable,  so  far,  to  entire  religious  liberty, 
has  been  thought  a  matter  important  enough  to  ''Though  every  passport,"  writes  Mr.  Clark, 
be  discussed  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convoca-  ''  describes  me  as  an  American  missionary,  there 
tion  of  Canterbury.  It  would  seem  on  first  has  never  seemed  to  be  any  hesitation  in  grant- 
thought  that  England  might  furnish  a  better  ing  all  1  wished.  .  .  .  Protestants,  without  ex- 
field  than  America  for  the  propagation  of  this  ception,  speak  in  the  same  way  of  their  inter- 
sect. The  Low  Churchmen  of  England  are  course  with  Russian  officials."  From  Constan- 
greatly  irritated  by  the  prevalence  of  Ritualism,  tinople  Mr.  Dwight  writes:  "The  Protestant 
and  we  should  expect  them  to  have  warm  sympa-  preacher  from  Adrianople  is  just  in.    He  is  quite 
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enthusiastic  over  the  Rossian  administration  in 
that  city."  A  Russian  officer  in  punishing  sol- 
diers who  had  persecuted  a  Lutheran,  said: 
'*The  Russians  have  not  come  to  meddle  with 
religion  but  to  free  the  Bulgarians."  The  fears 
cherished  by  many  that  Russia  would  expel  all 
Protestant  missionaries  from  the  territory  oc- 
cupied by  her  forces  would  seem  to  have  been 
groundless. 

Beaconsfield  has  had  his  own  way  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  goes 
home  in  triumph.  Doubtless  he  will  be  made  a 
duke,  if  he  does  not  marry  the  queen ;  and  his 
success  gives  a  new  lease  of  power  to  the  con- 
servative party.  Turkey  in  Asia  is  put  under 
the  protectorate  of  England,  so  that  the  mission- 
aries in  that  quarter  may  cease  from  their  alarm; 


Cyprus  goes  to  England ;  Russia  gets  the  port  of 
Batoum  in  Asia,  but  does  not  get  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits  for  her  vessels  of  war;  Bulgaria  is  di- 
vided,— the  part  above  the  Balkans  being  placed 
under  the  protectorate  of  Russia,  while  the  Turks 
are  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Balkans,  and  the  country 
south  of  this  line  is  to  be  under  such  **  protec- 
tion "  as  they  are  inclined  to  give.  This  is  the 
weak  spot  in  the  treaty.  Bulgaria  will  not  rest 
under  this  partition  of  her  territory.  The  desire 
Tor  a  separate  national  existence  has  taken  firm 
possession  of  her  people;  and  there  will  be  con- 
stant oollisions  and  insurrections  south  of  the 
Balkans.  Yet  much  has  been  gained  for  liberty 
and  good  government,  and  the  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Turk  from  Europe  is  visibly  has- 
tened. 
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Mr.  Lonofkllow's  verse  seems  of  late  to 
have  taken  on  a  somewhat  geographical  tone. 
Whether  the  preparation  of  his  "Poems  of 
Places  **  stands  to  this  tendency  in  the  relation 
of  cause  or  of  effect  we  will  not  try  to  determine; 
but  certain  it  is  that  of  the  poems  in  his  latest 
collection  1  the  majority  require  to  be  read,  as 
books  of  history  or  trayel  are  read,  with  a  gazet- 
teer and  a  map  close  at  hand.  ' '  Keramos ' '  itself 
is  a  poem  of  many  places;  and  almost  all  the 
others  have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name — some 
of  them  indeed  quite  a  number  of  names.  The 
value  t>f  these  geographical  lists  is  not  always 
apparent, — as,  for  example: 

'*  Old  stones,  whose  history  lies  hid 
In  monkish  chroolde  or  rhyme,— 

Burgos,  the  birthplace  of  the  Cld, 

Zamora  and  Valladolid 

Toledo,  ballt  and  walled  amid 
The  wars  of  Wamba*8  time  " 

To  very  few  readers  does  this  enumeration  con- 
vey any  definite  ideas.  It  is  a  good  exercise  in 
orthoepy,  but  that  is  about  the  only  use  of  it. 
No  picture  is  shown  or  suggested  by  it  to  any  ex- 
cept the  few  who  have  seen  the  places  mentioned. 
Here  and  there  in  these  poems  we  find  those 
prosy  lines  which  Mr.  Longfellow  sometimes  al- 
lows, to  the  great  grief  of  those  who  love  his 
verses  best.  Why,  for  instance,  in  this  stanza 
from  the  beautiful  poem  of  ''  The  Three  Kings,'' 
is  the  last  line  suffered  to  faU  so  flat  ? 


*'And  cradled  there  In  the  scented  hay, 

In  the  air  made  sweet  by  the  breath  of  kine, 
The  little  child  in  the  manger  lay, 
The  child  that  would  be  king  one  day 
Cfa  Hngdom  not  human  but  divine" 

Again  in" Vittoria  Colonna,''  the  same  blem- 
ish appears: 

"  Then  as  the  sun,  though  hidden  fh>m  sight. 
Transmutes  to  gold  the  leaden  mist. 
Her  life  was  interfused  with  light. 
From  realms  thatt  though  unseen,  exist. 


tt 


The  thought  here  is  poetical  enough,  but  the 
form  of  the  expression  is  unutterably  prosy. 

Scattered  here  and  there  through  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's poems  is  an  occasional  line  of  this  charac- 
ter which  strikes  upon  the  ear  of  the  sympathetic 
reader  like  a  false  note  in  music.  There  is  rea- 
son, doubtless, 'in  the  protests  that  we  sometimes 
hear  against  the  alteration  of  their  published 
verses  by  the  poets;  but  there  surely  ought  to  be 
no  law  against  the  emendation  of  such  stiff  and 
formal  lines.  Mr.  Longfellow  might  well  avail 
himself  of  the  liberty  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  so 
freely  taken. 

Most  of  these  verses  are,  however,  the  very 
soul  of  poetry.  There  is  no  fancy  more  exquisite, 
there  is  no  music  more  sweet  than  those  of  Mr. 
Longfellow, — and  that  is  why  the  infrequent  dis- 
cords of  his  verse  so  deeply  offend  us.  What  can 
be  more  genuinely  lyri(^  than  **  The  Herons  of 
Elmwood,"  or  the  little  song — 


1  Keramos  and  Other  Poems.  By  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  Boston :  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Ck>. 
Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 


**  Stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  restl 


>» 


The    unstrained    pathos    of    the    stanza    to 
"  Delia,"  is  also  the  author's  own  familiar  voice: 
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**  Sweet  as  f he  tender  f ragmnoe  that  rarrlvee  jority  of  the  Christians  wjtb  whom  he  formerly 
When  martyred  flowers  breathe  out  their  little  lives,  associated  are  of  this  character;  if  so,  he  is  to  be 
Sweet  as  a  song,  that  once  oonsoled  oar  pain,  pitied  for  his  ignorance  rather  than  blamed  for 
But  never  will  be  sung  tons  again,  jjjg  injustice.  But  no  tolerably  well-informed 
U  thj  rememb«nee.  Now  the  hour  of  n»t  ^^  ^j^  need  to  be  told  that  the  force  of  mis- 
Hath  come  to  thee.    Sleep,  darling;  it  is  best*'              *^             ^  ^             u       ^          u  #  _4.v      *v  - 

.  representation  could  not  much  further  go  than 

The  sonnets  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  of  the  ^^  Savage  has  carried  it  in  his  delineation  of 

volume.    We  are  rather  sorry  to  find  anything  to  ^^  characters  that  make  up  what  are  known  as 

praise  in  them,  for  the  fact  that  the  sonnet  is  the  ^]^f^  Orthodox  churches  of  to-day.    If  the  picture 

fashion,  nowadays,  is  not  a  good  omen.    A  pat-  ^jj^t  he  has  given  us  be  a  true  one,  the  members 

tern  of  versification  so  stiff  and  artificial  is  not  ^f  ^^^  churches,  almost  without  exception,  are 

likely  to  be  the  vehicle  of  any  high  inspiration,  jxiesji,  false,  cowardly  and  contemptible  creatures. 

It  is  only  when  poets  have  begun  to  put  the  form  ^  glimpse  is  given  us  in  one  chapter  of  one  "  qui- 

of  their  verse  above  its  content  that  they  become  ^t,  firm,  lady-like  woman  who,  while  eyangelical, 

much  addicted  to  such  measures.    Of  course  there  believed  that  a  tree  might  be  safely  judged  by  its 

are  many  noble  sonnets;  but  the  reign  of  the  son-  fmits;  and  [who]  preferred  a  good  apple  grown 

neteer  hi  literature  is  the  reign  of  affectation  and  ^n  a  heterodox  tree  to  a  rotten  one  whose  trunk 

superficiality.     Yet  Mr.   Longfellow's   sonnets  was  orthodox."   But  she  is  the  only  "  Orthodox  " 

showTcry  little  artifice;  bhink  versecould  hardly  person  named  or  described  who  is  really  worthy 

be  more  direct  and  simple.    The  art  is  so  perfect  of  respect.    Madge  Hartley,  the   "  Orthodox  " 

that  the  limitations  of  the  form  are  not  felt.    In  heroine,  is,  of  course,  even  before  her  conversion 

this  sonnet  entitled  "  Nature,"  as  in  others,  there  to  Radicalism,  everything  that  is  lovely;  but  she 

is  a  masterful  arUessness:  ig  ^igo  everything  that  is  soft  and  weak;  the  lux- 

«*As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  Is  o'er,  ury  of  thinking  she  scarcely  allows  herself;  and 

Leads  by  the  hand  her  little  child  to  bed,  her  final  submission  to  Pope  Forrest  for  matrhno- 

Half  wUling.  half  reluetant  to  be  led.  ^j^^  reasons  is  no  very  great  triumph  of  "  Radon- 

«.^    T"^     .K      !yi?IT'''''il!'~''  ^U^„     The  author  probably  means  that  we 

Still  gasing  on  them  through  the  open  door,  u  n  *i.j  i.       «     *  t  ji       xx  i*i        u  *  u       v 

Nor  wholly  reassured  and  oomforted  ^^  *^^^  ^«"  «'  ^""^  Hartiey ;  but  how  he 

By  promises  of  others  in  their  stead,  expects  us  to  do  so  after  he  has  represented  him 

Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him  <^  secretly  favoring,  though  not  assisting  in,  an 

more ;  attack  upon  his  minister  in  which  every  principle 

So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away  of  decency  and  fair-play  is  set  at  nought,  we  do 

Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand  not  quite  understand.    Of  course  we  are  told  that 

Leads  us  to  rest  so  genUy,  that  we  go  there  were  others  in  the  Blutfton  church  who 

S<mfoe  knowing  if  we  wiA  to  gf»  or  stay,  ^^^  inclined  to  be  just  and  fahrainded,  but  they 

Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  nnderstand  ^    .      ^  ,     ;:  ,          .           .     ,               ,  , 

How  far  die  nnknow.  teusMul*  the  whitt  w«  *"  ™*«>*  .nffldent  ImportWKse  to  be  named  in 

^Qyf^»»  the  record  of  its  doings. 

V  ^    ^1.1    -A    1      «        ^1        J        XV               *  Th«  hwo  of  the  story  is  the  Rev.  Mark  Forrest, 

Into  this  strain  of  gentle  sadness  the  verse  of       ^  ^      i T       v   v    •     i.«      i  j  * 

the  great  poet  oft«n  fato  in  thew  latter  dap,,  but  L^"*;!^"?  .  T'  "^^^  f  "'"f  7 

^.     _^^     *^  ^^  .     .-         „,                .     ,           ,  with  Liberal  tendencies  and  turns  out  a  Radical. 


the  aftermath  is,  if  possible,  more  tender  and 
sweet  than  the  earlier  growths;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  good  and  not  evil  all 
the  days  of  his  life,— of  having  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  that  he  has  so  bountifully  given  to  his 


Tho  experiences  of  this  man  in  his  brief  pastorate 

in  Bluffton,  while  he  is  moulting,  constitute  the 

story.    Many  of  the  occurrences  described  in  it 

are  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.    Mrs.  Gray, 

-  „  ^       u  J     *   1 ^  .  J      X       *  l*^y  of  Liberal  notions  in  theology,  but  of  a 

fellow  men  not  a  shade  of  skepticism,  and  not  a  *  t      *t#  i     j  i.i       ^        u      J^        -i^ 

., ^,,j^  .      ^  ^       *,  most  beautiful  and  blameless  character,  sacrifices 


trace  of  bitterness,  and  not  a  suggestion  of  impur- 
ity, ought  to  fill  the  afternoon  of  his  life  with 
peace  and  thankfulness. 


her  life  in  caring  for  the  sick  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  epidemic;  and  Mr.  Forrest  at  her  fu- 
neral dares  to  express  the  belief  that,  no  matter 
As  a  theologian,  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  is  some-  what  her  creed  has  been,  her  life  has  been  a 
thing  of  a  novelist;  but  as  a  novelist  he  is  one  of  Christian  life,  and  that  she  is  reaping  its  reward, 
the  worst  of  theologians.  The  method  to  which  This  utterance  causes  Mr.  Forrest  no  end  of 
in  this'amazing  fiction'  he  has  freely  resorted  is  a  trouble;  and  the  implicatioD  is,  that  sentiments 
method  not  unknown  to  theology,  but  it  is  only  of  this  nature  are  not  tolerated  in  *'  Orthodox  " 
the  least  reputable  of  disputants  who  employ  it.  circles.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  people  of  ir- 
It  is  the  practice  of  representing  all  the  people  regular  belief  who  have  lived  as  Mrs.  Gray  lived 
who  disagree  with  you  as  hypocrites  and  knaves,  and  ba^e  died  as  she  died,  have  been  spoken  of 
Perhaps  Mr.  Savage  believes  that  the  great  ma.  at  their  funerals  by  **  Orthodox  "  ministers  in 
1  Bluffton:  A  Story  of  To-day.  ByM.J.SavagJ  terms  similar  to  those  used  by  Mr.  Forrest,  with- 
Boston:  Lee  ft  Shepaid.  Springfield:  Whitney  &  ^^^  ^^  trouble  arising  on  account  of  the  utter- 
Adams,  ance.    Orthodox  people  are  not,  generally,  such 
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inexpressible  bigots  that  they  are  offended  when  are  in  the  tmest  sense  history.    One  can  learn  as 

heaven  is  oi)ened  to  one  who  has  lived  purely  and  much  from  this  story  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  po- 

died  sublimely.  There  are  such  people,  of  course;  litical  complications  and  struggles  of  fifty  years 

but  it  is  not  fair  to  insinuate  that  the  average  ago,  as  he  would  find  by  long  researches  among 

church-member  is  of  this  quality.  the  archives.    The  downfall  of  the  standing  order 

The  worst  misrepresentation  of  the  book  is,  in  Connecticut,  and  the  curious  combination  of 

however,  the  description  of   the    ecclesiastical  the  Episcopalians,  representing  aristocracy,  with 

council  by  which  the  Rev.  Mark  Forrest  is  tried  the  fierce  democracy  of  the  period,  in    oppo- 

for  heresy.    After  the  charges  of  doctrinal  un-  sition  to  Federalism  in  politics  and  the  Congrega- 

aonndness  had  been  sustained  by  vote  of  the  tional  establishment— are  admirably  sketched, 

council,  a  leading  member  of  the  church  is  repr&-  Mrs.  Stowe's  recent  connection  with  the  Episco- 

sented  as  springing  upon  the  council  charges  pal  church  has  not  at  all  warped  her  judgment; 

agjdnst  the  pastor  of  scandalous  immorality, —  there  is  no  trace  of  partisanship  in  the  story;  the 

charges  of  which  he  has  not  been  notified,  and  Congregationalists  as  well  as  their  foes  are  treated 

which  are  accompanied  by  a  resolution  depoi|ing  not  only  fairly  but  sympathetically.    The  char- 

him  and  warning  the  churches  against  him.  acters  are  distinctly  drawn,  and   the  story  is 

Against  this  outrageous  attempt  at  ecclesiastical  brimming  full  of  genuine  Yankee  life.    There  is 

lynch  law  nobody  in  the  couqpil  utters  a  word  of  a  school  of  little  Bohemian  critics  about  New 

protest;  and  it  is  reserved  for  certain  Liberals  in  York  who  amuse  themselves  by  pecking  at  Mrs. 

the  audience  not  members  of  the  council,  to  rush  Stowe,  and  ridiculing  her  stories  of  New  England 

forward  and  rescue  the  accused  from  the  hands  life;  but  these  stories  will  be  classics  in  our  lit- 

of  these  "  Orthodox  **  assassins.    Does  Mr.  Sav-  erature  long  after  these  little  Bohemian  critics  are 

age  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  practices  forgotten. 

of  this  natare  aw  """mion  in  the  sect  to  which  be  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  the^tatoB  ol  the 

formerly  belonged  ?    Not  only  are  they  not  com-  ^^^  ^  ^^  „,  ,   1^^  j„,  ^          ,  ^^  ^^ 

mon  bnt  snch  a  tUng  was  «"eve' heard  of.  ^hat  ha.  been  eappoeed  to  be  the  preserve 

A  story  of  this  character,  which  nndertakes  to  „,  ^  ^^^  Morelists.    Perhaps  life  on  this  side 

deal  with  movemento  and  conBictt  of  religions  j^^  jj,^^  ^^^^  ^  overworked,  so  that  the 

thought,  otujht  always  to  be  jnst  and  true  In  its  j,,^  gtory-teller  u.  weU  as  the  seedy  artisan 

representations  of  Ufe.    E^ggeration  or  carica-  flads  his  profit  in  going  West.    Certatoly  there 

tore  int^doced  into  a  work  of  this  natnre,  is  a  ,«  „„  u»e  part  of  western  readers  a  somewhat 

crime  against  the  truth.    And  this  story  is  made  ^j^i  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  Utorature  of  the  period 

np  of  exaggeration  and  caricature  of  the  most  .^^  ^^^^  .j,^  ^^^     „  ^^  eiclusiveTy:  to 

Mtter  and  yirnlent  sort.    We  know  something  of  ^.e  delineaUon  of  western  Ute.    To  thU  demand 

theunreasontogbigotrythateiistsin'Orthodoi"  „„  ^^^^^^  ^  ^t,  complaisant;  and  this 

circles;  we  know  that  thwe  are  certoinmen  who  ,^^^  f„,  ^,0  scene  of  "  His  Inheritonce." 

try  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  "Orthodox"  ^b^  ^^^      ^^  j^^^  ,,^„t  ^^  complained  of  as 

forces,  and  who  «ire  more  for  "Ortho&oxy"  than  not  sufficiently  Americui.    The  life  of  a  garrison 

for  honor  or  justice  or  fair-play;  but  we  know  too  „„  the  head-waters  of  the  PUtte  river  cannot  be 

that  the  rank  and  hie  of  these  forces  as  weU  as  ^j  »„  ^^^  ,„  it ,          strong  Infusion  of  Euro- 

many  of  their  leaders  are  sound  and  true  at  heart;  conventlonaUtiee.    The  problem  would  seem 

that  they  love  the  things  ttat  are  honest  and  to  be  to  find  enough  of  incident  in  such  a  society 

fair  and  of  good  report;  and  that  Mr.  Savage's  jo  serve  the  purpose  of  any  other  than  a  Dime 

sketebes  of  them  are  masterpieces  of  distortion.  Noveltot;  bnt  that  problem  has  not  been  a  dlffl- 

me  religious  teacher  who  can  resort  to  devices  ^^t  one  for  Miss  Trafton.    It  is  none  of  our  busl- 

ofthis  nature  would  better  not  talk  too  loudly  „^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,,^^  ^  ^b„„t  the  Ufe  of  the 

about  his  own  exceptional  loyaKy  to  the  truth.  p„^.  ^^t  she  seems  to  be  at  home  in  it;  and 

Thb  hand  of  Mrs.  Stowe  has  not  lost  its  cun-  t""®  sketching  is  done  with  an  assured  hand, 

ning.    This  latest  story'  is  soucely  inferior  to  ^«  **°'y  **"'**  ^^'y  '*"'*  **'  **"  interest,  how- 

"  Oldtown  Folks."    As  a  sketch  of  New  Ebgtend  *'®''  *°  ^^  exploits  and  the  tragedies  of  Indian 

life  in  the  early  years  of  this  century  it  is  as  warfare;  It  is  the  story  of  the  love  of  a  yonng 

faithful  as  a  Dutch  genre  picture.    The  society  °®**'  ^"^  ^^^  P""?  daughter  of  a  suUer;  and  of 

which  Mrs.  Stowe  describes  was  the  society  in  ^^  intrigues  of  the  other  ladies  of  the  garrison, 

which  she  Uved;  and  the  keen  perceptions  of  an  ^^'^  ^"^  designs  of  their  own  upon  the  young 

unusnally  sagacious  child  furnished  her  with  the  "^"^'^  and  could  not  at  all  tolerate  the  disposi- 

materials  which  a  remarkable  memory  has  ena-  **"''  *^*  ^^  ""*  '•*"*  "^  making  of  himself.    The 

bled  her  to  combine  in  this  picture.    Such  novels  t"8«dy  of  the  story  is  the  carrying  away  and 

— -— _     .      .    .  hiding  of  the  heroine,  after  her  marriage,  by  her 

1  Foganoe  People:  Their  Loves  and  Lives.    By    

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.   New  York :  Ford*,  Howard       l  His  InberitMwe:  By  Adeline  TnAoa.   Bostco: 
AHoIbsrt.   Spitngfleld:  Whitney  AAduns.  LeekSbepard.    Sprlngfleld:  Wliltney*  Adams. 
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half-crazy  mother,  while  her  hnsband  was  away  ate  its  value  in  her  eetimatSon.  She  does  recog- 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  in  which  he  nize  it,  however,  as  a  book  of  religion,  thongh  in 
was  reported  to  liave  been  killed.  Hnsband  and  her  selections  ^  she  gives  much  less  space  to 
wife  were  thus  parted  forever.  It  must  be  owned  "  Moses,  Hebrew,"  and  to  "Jesus  Clirist,  Israel- 
that  probability  is  strained  a  little  in  this  abduc-  ite,"  than  to  *<Manu,  Hindu,"  and  to  **R.  W. 
tion  of  the  daughter  by  her  mother;  and  many  Emersim,  American."  To  ^ow  that  worthy 
things  in  the  story  savor  of  the  romantic.  But  thoughts  of  God  and  immortality  and  duty  have 
some  of  the  characters  are  well  drawn, — ^notably  been  spoken  by  wise  and  good  men  who  knew 
that  of  Captain  Elyot,  and,  among  the  women,  not  the  religion  of  the  Bible  would  be  an  excel- 
that  of  Miss  Laud.  Blossom  is  a  somewhat  un-  lent  service;  the  lesson  is  one  that  Christians 
substantial  person;  the  promise  of  the  earlier  need  to  learn.  But  if  that  were  the  object  of  this 
chapters  is  scarcely  sustained  in  her  portraiture,  collection  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  include 
It  is  not  reassuring  to  be  told  that  envy  and  jea]>  any  portions  of  the  Bible.  The  intent  of  this 
ousy  and  exclusiveness  have  found  their  way  as  book  is,  of  course,  to  give  a  proportionate  view 
far  west  as  the  bases  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  of  t^e  religious  ideas  of  the  world;  and  the  small 
but  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe  it.  The  ladies  space  accorded  to  the  selecticms  taken  from  the 
of  the  garrison  at  Atchison  behaved  themselves  Bible  indicates  the  estimate  taken  of  the  relative 
much  as  ladies  sometimes  do  in  regions  less  re-  importance  of  the  book.  To  the  comprehensive 
mote;  and  Miss  Trafton  must  be  credited  with  a  mind  of  the  compiler,  all  books  that  contain  the 
keen  insight  into  many  of  their  ^less  amiable  truth  are  lights  of  the  world,  yet  there  are  de- 
works  and  ways.  We  could  have  wished  that  grees  of  brightness  in  these  luminaries;  "one 
she  had  shown  us  a  little  more  of  the  nobler  na-  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory,"  and 
ture  that  belongs  to  women.  The  action  of  the  the  works  of  Moses  and  David  and  Paul  and 
story  is  for  t^  most  part  dear  and  vigorous  and  Jesus  are  lights  of  lesser  magnitude  than  those  of 
the  style  is  exceptionally  strong  and  pure.  Confucius  and  Marcus  Aurolius  and   Emerson 

n^        ^x,       *  i«  fi»v    XT      r«,      *!.    1. 1       1  and  Frothingham.    This  is  the  impression  that 
The  author  of  "The  New  Timothy  "is  a  clever  ...         ..  ,j         • 

_^^„,  1.XU  lij'jji  any  visitor — from  the  moon,  say— would  surely 

artist.    His  <7t'7t re  sketches  are  always  individual        ^  ,*  ^. .       ,  *  /  1.1    ..     j 

.      ^        .      .  .    ,..        1.  XI-    J         X.  K©t»  If  this  volume  were  put  into  his  hands  as  a 

and  not  unpleasmg;  and  although  the  dramatic  "    •      ,    -  ^u       _^, ,       ,,v.  ,«. .  ^       » 

.^    ,     ^    ^         ,    ^,      L.     X    .  manual  of  the  earth's  religions.    This  practice  of 

faculty  is  not  strong  in  him,  his  stones  are  pic-  j,.,^  -    ^         o        jt^i. 

^         J        ,  ^ ,       ^^    \    ^    M  .X.      11  discriminating  against  our  Sacred  Book  is  quite 
turesque  and  readable.    The  last  of  these^  is  one  -     JZ    ^         v  x  1^  *    *u 

*  .1     ,_        ...         ^  J  ,    ..X    X      X        X  common  m  these  days;  but  it  may  appear  to  the 

of  the  best  in  its  motive  and  in  its  treatment.  .  »        ui    i-t  *    •        v       ^  *i.        j     *  -     *w 

,^     ,  .  ,  ,  .  J,    .    .  philosophic  historian  who,  at  the  end  of  another 

The  characters  are  drawn  with  great  distinctness;  f,  ,  u  n        1.  u-        ^*  * 

xu  •      t  IT*     #  xu    o     XI-  X      uj  u  i*  1  <.    J  thousand  years,  shall  make  up  his  verdict  upon 

the  social  life  of  the  South  to  which  it  introduces  ^.        ,.  ,  '.  ijxi.xr.u_ix-     -x-      ^ 

,     ,    „     .       ,,    . ,  ,    »_  tbe  religions  of  the  world,  that  Christianity  and 

us  is  sympathetically  described  by  one  who  knows  .^   ^    ,  ^  x-xi  jx       i-xxi  ^ 

^^         ,    ^        ,         ,  .   .    .'  ij  xu  its  Scriptures  are  entitled  to  a  bttle  more  respect, 

it  well ;  and  there  is  action  enough  to  hold  the        mu    •  x    j     x-       •         1  j  ^^    s  • 

*    ,  ,  -  ^*  The  mtroduction  13  a  clear  and  generally  fair 

interest  of  the  reader.  x   *  .u     1         x  «^        -j         * 

account  of  the  elementary  religious  ideas  of  sev- 

JusT  what  "The  Present  Problem"*  is,  the  ©ralof  the  peoples.    One  or  two  statements  in  it 

reader  of  this  little  book  may  be  puzzled  to  teU.  ^^e,  however,  not  quite  accurate,  as  for  examjde 

"  How  to  be  good  "  is,  perhaps,  a  succinct  state-  ^y^  sentence  on  page  38:  "  The  Scriptures  speak 

ment  of  it.     "Intemperance  and  immorality"  ^f  ^^  gradations  of  rewards  and  punishments." 

are  mentioned  in  the  preface  as  evils  to  be  exter-  Luke  xii:  47-48,  and  other  passages,  contradict 

minated.    But  this  is  not  in  any  exclusive  sense  ^^^  assertion.    Some  of  the  judgments  of  the 

2. present  problem;  it  is  about  as  old  as  the  theo-  ^^^^  indicate,  also,  a  partial  comprehension  of 

retical  question  respecting  the  origin  of  evil.  The  the  truth  she  is  considering.    Here,  for  example, 

temperance  question  is,  however,  the  one  about  ^  ^  pronouncement  that  will  bear  reconsidering: 
which  the  story  chiefly  revolves,  though  other        u  jj  chrisHanity  had  been  true  to  its  profes- 

social  immoralities  come  in  for  a  rather  frank  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^  attracted 

discussion.    The  story  has  not  much  unity,  but  ^^  ,^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  flowers.    But  the 

the  purpose  of  the  writer  is  a  good  one,  and  the  mournful  truth  is  that  Ite  practice  has  been  the 

influence  of  the  book  ought  to  be  wholesome.  reverse  of  its  theories.    It  does  great  harm  to 

Me«.  Child  would  scarcely  assent  to  the  state-  the  souls  of  men  to  make  noble  professions  which 
ment  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Religion  of  Israel."  they  do  not  manifest  in  actions;  and  as  the  tail- 
that  the  Bible  is  "  the  book  of  religion."  To  ap-  est  mountain  casts  the  deepest  shadow  in  the  wa- 
ply  to  it  the  definite  article  would  be  to  exagger-  ter,  so  the  higher  the  assumed  standard  the  lower 

,  ,.  .         .  ^.        ^    «,  J   .  is  the  state  of  morals  produced  by  a  practical  di»- 

1 A  Year  Worth  Living.    A  Story  of  a  Place  and  of  rrl    f  it  ♦» 

a  People  One  Cannot  Afford  not  to  Know.    By  Wm.  reKarOollt. 

M.  Baker.     Bonton:  Lee  &  Shepard.     Springfleld:  ...  -^«r,^x^.       -^1 

•aruu^^..  «.  AA^^m  1  Aspirations  of  the  World:   A  Chain  of  Opals. 

Whitney  8t  Adams.  «   „      ^  ^  ^  ,  „  Ck>llecled.  with  au  Introduction,  by  L.  Maria  OhiW. 

/The  Prei»ent  Pmblem.    By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.   Kcw  Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,    bpringifteld:  Whitney  & 

York:  Q.  P.  Patnam's  Sons.  Aduus* 
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Of  conrse  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted   that  Independence  year  after  year  with  loud  yanntings 

ChrUtiam  are  not  always  true  to  their  profe«-  and  ringing  of  bells  while  they  held  millions  of 

dons;  what  is  meant  by  ChriBticmity  being  true  the  people  in  abject  slavery."    Certainly  this 

to  its  i»rof  essions  we  do  not  exactly  know.    But  would  be  true  if  Americans  in  general  had  had  the 

to  say,  broadly,  that  the  practice  of  Christians  same  keen  sense  of  the  inconsistency  referred  to 

has  been  "  the  rmrerse  "  of  their  theories  is  an  that  was  given  to  Mrs.  Child.    But  the  multitude 

exaggeration.    Iney  have  succeeded  but  imper-  did  not  see  this  truth  so  clearly  as  she  did.    They 

fectly  in  reducing  their  theories  to  practice;  but  did  not /ee^  that  the  nation's  practice  contradicted 

they  have  not  deliberately  and  systematically  its  professions,  and  so  they  were  not  demoralized 

professed  one  thing  and  practiced  another.    Their  by  the  repetition  of  the  Declaration.    And  grad- 

practice  has  followed  their  theories  afar  off —  uallythe  truth  in  it  became  plain  to  them;  the 

that  is  all.    And  that  is  not  an  exceptional  fact,  injuptice  of  holding  black   men   in  a  bondage 

It  is  true  of  men  in  every  relation  of  life.    In  pol-  from  which  white  men  rejoiced  to  be  free,  im- 

itics,  in  education,  in  art,  in  household  training,  pressed  itself  upon  their  minds;  and  the  nation 

there  is  generally  a  wide  interval  between  theory  was  at  length  prepared  for  the  limitation  and  the 

and  practice.    The  limitations  and  infirmities  of  final  extinction  of  slavery.    The  constant  repeti- 

human  nature  are  likely  to  appear  in  the  applica-  tion  of  the  truth  contained  in  the  Declaration 

tion  of  religious  truth,  as  well  as  in  the  applica-  helped  mightily  to  bring  about  this  result.    The 

tion  of  other  truth  to  life.    But  that  is  nothing  great  majority  of  Americans,  and  the  great  ma- 

that  "  Christianity  "  is  responsible  for.  jority  of  Christians,  are  dull  of  moral  vision,  and 

The  statement  that'* the  higher  the  assumed  infirm  of  moral  purpose;  but  neither  of  these 
standard,  the  lower  is  the  state  of  morals  pro-  classes  are  conscious  hypocrites,  nor  were  they 
duced  by  a  practical  disregard  of  it,"  is  also  open  ever;  and  it  is  only  the  conscious  hypocrite  who 
to  criticism.  If  the  "  practical  disregard  "  of  the  is  demoralized  by  the  confession  of  au  unrealized 
standard  be  conscious  and  deliberate,  the  state-  creed.  To  the  following  sentiment  of  this  author 
ment  is  true;  if  it  be  only  a  failure  to  reach  a  we  are  ready  to  give  our  fullest  assent:  "Let  us 
bei^t  that  is  honestly  striven  for,  then  it  is  ex-  respect  sincerity  wherever  we  find  it;  and  let  us 
tremely  unjust.  Perfection  is  the  only  standard  cease  from  judging  people  harshly  because  they 
of  conduct  that  any  man  can  wisely  propose  to  cannot  believe  what  seems  to  us  to  be  true."  A 
himself:  is  not  the  character  of  one  who  tries  to  faithful  following  of  this  maxim  would  have  re- 
do just  right  in  everything,  but  who  often  fails,  suited  in  giving  to  the  paragraph  which  we  have 
likely  to  be  better  than  that  of  one  who  refuses  quoted  a  very  different  tone, 
to  try  to  do  right  in  many  things  ?  We  have  only  room  to  add  that  this  collection 

In  Christianity  men  do  find,  indeed,  a  high  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments  from  authors 

ideal  of  character,  but  that  ought  not  to  be  made  of  all  lands  and  all  ages,  is  made  with  great  care ; 

a  reproach  against  Christianity.    Doubtless  the  aud  that  it  gives  a  broader  meaning  to  that  f a- 

practioe  of  Christians  often  comes  far  short  of  niiliar  phrase— "the  fellowship  of  the  saints." 

this  ideal,  but  the  system  ought  not  to  be  blamed  Doubtless    these   witnesses   who    in   so    many 

for  that.    It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  blame  the  tongues  have  borne  testimony  to  the  great  truths 

writing-master  for  giving  his  pupil  a  copy    of  of  God's  kingdom  were  holy  men  who  spake  as 

straight  marks  on  seeing  that  the  marks  of  the  they  were  moved  by  Uim  who  is  the  Truth. 

pupil  were  crooked.    The  pupil  follows  the  copy        t^„„  *u^r..^  «# :  *         a-  ^      ^  .    *       *.,  , 

*^*^    „      ,                   1 J  u-          1     V     .    1  u*  ^^*  theory  of  an  mtermediate  state  in  which 

as  well  as  he  can:  would  his  marks  be  straiimter  ^              .    «   ^          ji    .,        «    .      .    , 

T?Z        #ui                    1       ^    i  uTo  men  remam  between  death  and  the  judgment,  is 

if  those  of  his  copy  were  less  straight?  ,»^„^„f^  ».„  iw  t  ™        j  •    xi        .        . 

«_,      .    ,        ^''                ^        *.,             ^.  advocated  by  Dr.  lownsend  m  the  volume  I  now 

This  whole  pronocmcement  proceeds  upon  the  k«#^«..  „„     'vui   j  *         j-  . 

*i  *.u  *  *u  At  -I*-,  t  *  i-.u  •  *i  before  us.  Ihis  mtermediate  world  is,  accordinif 
assumption  that  the  disparity  between  Christian  ^^  ^jo  a..^*.^^  ^  a  a  ■  i  .  .*"*"» 
-..u  J  r.u  •  *<  ^  J  /•  «  *  *.  1  T>  .  ^"^  doctrme,  a  defimte  place;  a  world  of  con- 
theory  and  Christian  conduct  is  intentional.  But  „«:^„„„^^  „M1  1  , .  „  •  r^=  .  " *  ^" 
^. .  :  t  ^  A  ^  sciousness  a  "dual  world,"  m  which  the  richt- 
this  is  an  unjust  and  ungenerous  assumption.  „„ ,   ,.1,  ,               *  j  ^         ._       .  ,     .      **»*"^ 

rru         -^  K          •*                  r.1.-*  *»        u\.xv  eoos  will  be  separated  from  the  wicked;  a  world 

There  are  hypocrites  among  Christians,  but  the  ^f  ^^^^^^        :       ui  v  ..     ...         ,               wnu 

•    •*      *  nu'  *•       «         4.  u       •  •*        .m.  ®^  fixedness,  hi  which  it  will  not  be  possible  for 

maionty  of  Christians  are  not  hypocrites.    They  xu^  _«  1    ^  J  .              ...                  fwosmmio  xw 

-..I-        r^u  1  ^.                  J       ^         J  /  "^®  wicked  to  become  righteous  nor  for  the  riffht- 

mean  to  keep  Christ's  commandments,  and  to  ^^ ,   .    ,               •  1    ^                   , ,             "rui- 

,        ..,,,       „,                **v       u  ecus  to  become  wicked,  yet  a  world  in  which  iu- 

reproduce  his  life.    But  many  of  them  have  an  j*  ,  ,            ,        ,        .  .         "^**«  *"  wmcu  ju- 

1         ,     .       _*  ^       J      i.     ji        X  uj  aiclal  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  distribu- 

extremely  imperfect  understanding  of  his  com-  .,     xr  *  *ii   ,.     :..               -^  «**c  uu»,  uiutnuu- 

mandments;  and  those  who  more  fully  mder-  **^\  ^ot  till  after  the  resurrection  and  the  judg- 
•tand  them,  often  faU  in  th«ir  honest  endeavors  Tf  ''''  *""  "/^!^"f  5"  """'y  '"*°  ""«  '•«*»«^ 
to  keep  them.  Yet  It  does  them  good  and  not  "J  tn  vf  .K^^  .  J."*"  '"'  f""'«'^«»t« 
harm  to  entertain  these  noble  purposes,  even  1  m"-,^?'^  intermediate  world  will  be  a 
though  they  are  imperfectly  reall^  world  of  blessedness  to  the  righteous  and  of  mis- 
Mrs.  Child  thinks  that  "it  will  require  many  iThe  luiermediate  Wurld.  By  L.  T.  Townsend, 
generations  for  Americans  to  recover  from  the  de-  ^- 1^»  Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard.  Springfield :  Whit- 
moralizing  effects  of  readhig  the  Declaration  of  "*y  *  Adams. 
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ery  to  the  wicked ;  only  this  blessedness  and  this  nobility  of  her  mind  and  the  parity  of  her  life 

misery  will  be  the  natural  resnlt  of  their  previous  have  done  much  to  redeem  the  dramatic  profes- 

conduct  and  not  the  gift  or  the  infliction  of  a  sion  from  dishonor.    It  must  be  difficult  for  the 

judge.    The  biblical  and  the  rational  foundations  most  prejudiced  censor  of  the  stage  to  maintain 

of  this  theory  are  stated  by  Dr.  Townsend  with  that  a  life  which  inspired  so  much  of  respect,  and 

considerable  force.    A  more  quiet  style  would,  which  bore  so  much  good  fruit  of  integrity  and 

however,  suit  his  purpose  better.    See  with  what  beneficence  was  lived  in  vain, 
a  splash  he  takes  the  water  In  the  first  sentence       ^o  Mr.  Howells's  deUgbtful  series  of  "  ChoJce 

of  the  book:  "  Short  y  every  man  wUl  stand  face  Autobiographies,"  the  Memoirs  of  MarmonteU 

to  face  with  a  tombstone."    It  must  be  admitted  ^ ,  »  jI  a     vr  *vi       u    ~        x  At  i    ^ 

^.    ,  .,.._....  are  now  added.    Nothing  can  be  more  judicious 

that  this  is  a  stunnmg  start;  but  the  judicious         ,  ,.  ...  ,  ..       ^v.    t  ^    a  ^  #  •»# 

,  ^ ,      «.     «  J ,.    i.   ..        1        11  or  delightful  than  the  introductory  essay  of  Mr. 

reader  must  not  be  offended  by  it;  there  is  really  „ ,,  _  i  j      *  u  i    _^  u«      *.         j  *u 

^.      ,     ^  ..  .  *  «  Howells;  one  could  not  help  wishing  to  read  the 

something  worth  reading  in  the  pages  that  follow.         .  , .  .        -         ^.      x»^  it  i   * 

We  do  not  believe  all  Dr.  Townsend's  theories,  ^.v  *  #Tv  u*  *  x,  ^  a  V  it^ 
,,.,^,  ,^,  ,  .J  1.1  'the  story  of  the  life  of  an  honest  and  clever  liter- 
but  he  has  thought  and  read  considerably  upon  ^^^  ^^  Marmontel  that  one  gets  the  best 
tMs  topic  «.d  those  who  are  curious  about  the  ptctureof  the  society  of  the  period.  Curiously  Mr. 
future  wUl  do  well  to  read  what  be  has  to  say.  Howells  declares  that  on  rei^dingTalne's  "Ancient 
It  is  said  that  no  artist  ever  painted  children  Regime  "  after  reading  Marmontel's  Memoirs, 
so  well  as  the  childless  Reynolds,  and  it  must  be  he  was  persuaded  that  the  work  of  Taine  is  **  not 
allowed  that  some  of  those  who  have  never  had  true  on  the  whole,  though  probably  it  is  not  to  be 
children  of  their  own  have  shown  a  remarkable  questioned  in  any  particular."  Taine's  facts, 
insight  into  their  characters.  The  treatise^  of  Mr.  Howells  goes  on  to  say,  '*  are  like  testimony 
Miss  Martinean  on  the  training  of  children  need  giv^  in  a  court  of  justice,  which  given  without 
not,  therefore,  be  set  aside  as  the  impertinent  statement  as  to  motive  or  intent  serves  the  advo- 
theorizing  of  an  old  maid.  If  Miss  Martiueau  cate  as  material  for  working  up  the  case  as  he 
was  never  a  mother  she  was  once  a  child;  and  likes;  but  Marmontel's  reminiscences  are  like  an 
that  fact  she  never  forgot,  as  the  vivid  memori-  account  of  the  affair  which  an  eye-witness  ao- 
als  of  her  autobiography  so  clearly  show.  Her  quainted  with  the  actors  in  it  might  give  when 
philosophy  of  childhood  is  largely  the  product  of  not  cramped  by  rules  or  confused  by  questions." 
her  own  experience.  Many  of  the  instances  re-  The  historical  value  of  the  Memoirs  is  therefore 
cited  in  this  volume  are  plainly  passages  in  her  very  great;  and  the  story  that  they  tell  is  enter- 
own  life.  Miss  Martiueau  was  philosopher  taining  enough  even  to  one  who  has  no  care  for 
enough  even  in  her  childhood  to  analyze  the  effect  history. 

upon  herself  of  the  various  «etliods  of  discipline       j^^  Fr«man  Clabk.  is  among  the  most 

through  which  she  passed;  and  this  treatise  holds  . .i^    ^#  ^  * _»*  n 

*  ,^    .       ,    i«~™,  agreeable    of  contemporary  writers.     He   can 

the  result  of  such  acute  reasonings.    It  is,  on  the  iTlu    *v    i *.  -T  «  t  j  i*         u   ». 

.  ,    ^   ^      ,       '     _  make  theology  entertaining,  and  it  would  be 

whole,  a  very  wise  and  instructive  book.    Few  ^^„^  **  ^^\Z,^^v.x^  *^°ut^  a  m 

;  J  1^  _i.u    *  u  I  _i  ^  J  1-    .X  strange  if  biographies  from  his  pen  were  dull. 

parents  can  read  it  without  being  convicted  by  it  rp.  ^  JL^*  i .  «  .i  i    *v»       ^        •  t 

*V  ^1.     *i-        i.ijj-tx*«  J  The  sketches  compiled  in  this  volume  •  are  as  in- 

of  many  faults  of  household  administration,  and  ^.^^^.^^^  „„  ♦^i^     n^„^^  -  a„j u      * 

/  ,  ,        -  ^  t   J  ^  teresting  as  tales.    Governor  Andrew,  Senator 

its  calm  counsels   must  make  parental  duties  c  «.^    "rru«.^^ d— w      t         v  «  u 

^     „     .              .„,      ^    ,*^  Sumner,  Theodore  Parker,  James  Freeman,  Rob- 
plainer  to  all  who  are  willing  to  learn.  «*TTi      W-IJ         Ti». n^wn 

^  ^  ert  J.  Breckinridge,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  Ezra 

As  a  specimen  of  elegant  book-making  the  bi-  Stiles  Gannett,  and   others  whom  Dr.  Clarke 

ography  of  Miss  Cushman^  will  bear  high  praise,  knew,  are  painted  to  the  life.    The  justness  of 

The  Riverside  Press  has  rarely  sent  forth  a  more  the  characterization  is  in  each  case  apparent, 

sumptuous  volume.    As  for  the  memoir,  that  is  Personages  not  known  to  him  of  whom  he  dis- 

rather  stiffly  done.    Miss  Stebbins  is  not  a  story-  courses,  as  Washington,  Rousseau,  Shakespeare, 

teller,  and  the  severe   accuracy  of  her  style  he  has  taken  pains  to  study  carefully;  and  he 

scarcely  admits  of  vivid  and  dramatic  portrait-  never  writes  without  making  us  feel  that  he  has 

ore.    In  her  letters  Miss  Cushman  has  a  chance,  something  wDrth  saying. 

however,  to  tell  her  own  story;  and  they  place        > Memories  of  Jean  Frmnds  Marmontel:  With  an 

before  us  a  great  character.    The  strength  and  B«Bmy  by  W.  D.  Howells.    In  two  Tolomes.   Boston: 

1  Household  EducaUon.     By  Harriet  Martinean.  Houghton.  Osgood  &  Co.    Springfield:   Whitney  ft 

Boston :  James  E  Osgood  &  Co.  Adams. 
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plenty  of  ]  ust  aa 
Ko  place  could  have  been  beMer  anited  eligible  for  :  them 
for  a  camp'meeting.  A  sheltered  cove  ran  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  but  always 
for  quite  a  distance  into  the  shore,  giring  with  poor  BUCoeBg.  Only  three  miles  away 
even  to  unaiparienced  sailors  a  safe  field  wag  Ray's  Folly,  a  pretentious  hotel  built 
fbr  the  management  of  tiny  row-boats;  and  with  every  accommodation  for  swarms  of 
upon  one  of  its  sides  a  commodious  place  summer  boarders  who  never  came,  though 
for  timid,  shallow-water  bathers  who  had  no  the  owner  had  built  a  landing  and  a  reg^ular 
liking  for  the  surf  which  tumbled  bolster;  line  of  shore  steamers  paused  there  once  a 
ouflly  in  upon  the  Point  On  the  other  day.  Fyler's,  on  the  other  hand,  was  removed 
side  of  the  cove  the  shore  descended  more  from  the  r^ular  lines  of  travel ;  when  his 
rapidly,  and  was  covered  with  a  grove  of  grounds  were  engaged  by  campers  he  sent 
oaks.  Advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  for  their  accommodation  a  rickety  old 
natural  amphitheatre  to  fill  it  with  circling  sti^e-coach  twice  a  day  to  the  railroad  station 
benches  and  to  place  a  speaker's  stand  at  its  six  miles  away,  and  down  to  Ray's  Folly  at 
foot,  to  which  the  blue  curtain  of  the  ocean  steamboat-time, — the  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
and  sky  formed  a  background.  Gleaming  having  the  chagrin  of  seeing  the  majority  of 
white  among  the  treen  back  of  the  amphi-  the  arrivals  bundle  into  Fyler'a  old  coach  and 
theatre  were  the  tents  and  cottages  of  the  rumble  away  to  the  camp-meeting  ground. 
campers;  while  down  on  the  point  stood  During  the  summerthegrounds  werenearly 
Fyler's  Lodge,  a  weather-beaten  old  farm-  always  occupied.  Sometimes  the  Metho- 
house  where  Mrs.  Fyler  served  perpetual  dists  came,  sometimes  the  Baptists.  Once 
dinners  of  clams,  chowder,  roasted  com  and  Mr.  Moody  gave  what  Fyler  called  "a  per- 
wafflea,  and  where  Fylar  himself  rented  formance,"  while  often  it  was  an  undenomi- 
boats  and  fishing  tackle,  by  the  hour  or  by  national  gathering  of  weary  pleasurfrseek- 
the  season,  and  kept  a  boarding-stable  in  era.  Gypsies  came  and  paid  a  triSe  for  the 
the  long  line  of  sheds  that  stretched  behind  privilege  of  using  a  part  of  the  grounds, 
the  house.  The  tents  and  cottages  were  knowing  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  busi- 
rented  too  of  Fyler,  and  the  income  which  ness  location.  Indiana  appeared  with  their 
he  drew  from  them  in  thebusy  season  must  birch-bark  canoes  and  basket  work.  Gentle- 
have  been  something  handsome,  though  his  men's  yachts  folded  their  white  wings  Siid 
manner  of  life  was  of  the  utmost  frugality  drifted  lazily  into  the  cove.  "  The  Glorious 
and  economy.  Apollos"  brought  their   instruments  and 

CrwrrifUISra,  br  &  F.  Htniim! 
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practiced  here  for  a  month  before  giving  '<A  middling  woman;  that  is  I  should 

their    autumn    concerts.      Occasionally  a  say  a  medium,  but  medium  or  middling, 

troupe  of  traveling  acrobats  and  jugglers  they  mean  about  the  same,  I  calkerlate." 

engaged  the  amphitheatre  for  a  week>  and  Mr.  Fyler  was  wrong.     The  lady  then 

there  were  families  who,  no  matter  what  the  speaking  was  not  a  medium,  but  a  martyr 

concourse  on  the  grounds,  occupied  their  in  the  cause  of  dress  reform.    Her  address 

cottages  regularly  for  the  season.  was  a  plea  for  grace  and  beauty  emancipat- 

Some  of  these  cottages  and  tents  were  now  ed  from  the  bondage  of  fashion,  but  her  on- 
decorated  by  feminine  taste  with  mosses,  becoming  bloomer  costume  was  a  direct 
vines,  bunches  of  red  berries,  ferns  and  other  revolt  against  what  she  asserted  to  be  one  of 
wbodland  spoils.  Dainty  little  boudoirs  the  primal  laws  of  nature,  '*  the  command  to 
they  seemed,  where  birds  in  gilded  cages,  develop  toward  the  highest  ideals  of  beauty 
lace  draperies,  pictures,  flowers  and  easy  and  loveliness."  Harry  Hotspur  looked 
chairs  that  must  have  been  brought  from  pityingly  at  the  gaunt  creature,  who,  clad 
luxurious  city  homes  were  invitingly  group-  in  the  appropriate  garb  of  womanhood, 
ed ;  while  others  with  their  rude  cot  beds,  would  have  at  least  challenged  his  respect, 
predominance  of  tin  ware,  and  general  air  and  was  about  turning  upon  his  heel  when 
of  untidiness — the  cook-stove  standing  in  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  face  of  a 
front  of  the  entrance,  at  the  most  conven-  young  girl  who  sat  among  the  speakers  upon 
lent  point  for  discharging  smoke  and  con-  the  platform.  She  was  evidently  not  listen- 
veying  fumes  into  the  interior,  spoke  of  ing  to  the  advocate  of  dress  reform ;  her  at- 
ocoupants  from  an  entirely  difiEerent  sphere  titude  was  one  of  utter  dejection  and  weari- 
of  life.  ness.    She  was  dressed  in  black ;  a  rich 

The  assemblage  now  at  Fyler's  was  in-  black  lace  veil  or  large  fichu  draped  grace- 
deed  a  motley  one ;  ^  spiritooals,"  Mr.  Fyler  fully  about  her  waist,  with  long,  floating 
called  them ;  though  they  were  not  all  scarf -like  ends ;  her  black  hair  waved  back 
Spiritualists,  the  grounds  having  been  se-  from  her  strikingly  pale  face  in  great  surg- 
cured  for  the  summer  by  a  mixed  company  ing  masses  which  were  caught  at  the  back 
of  Radicals,  Advanced  Thinkers,  Liberal-  of  the  head  by  a  small  comb,  studded  with 
ists,  Revolutionists,  Spiritualists  and  Re-  brilliants,  and  th^i  fell  in  four  or  five  great 
formers  of  various  kinds.  The  speaking  from  curls  of  varying  length.  The  only  color 
the  stand  was  necessarily  of  the  most  varied  about  her  was  in  a  cluster  of  deep  crimson 
character,  and  calculated  to  amuse  a  curious  rose-buds  at  her  belt.  Great  expressive 
spectator  like  Harry  Hotspur,  —  not  Fal-  eyes  lit  up  her  pale  and  delicate  face.  Oc- 
etafE*s  wild  companion,  but  a  young  South-  casionaily  they  darted  wistful  glances 
emer  of  a  somewhat  different  type,  who  through  the  audience  as  though  she  was 
had  disembarked  from  a  dainty  little  yacht  seeking  for  some  one,  and  then  she  would 
and  now  stood  near  the  speaker's  stand,  close  Uiem  impatiently  and  rest  her  head 
listening  with  outward  gravity  but  much  against  one  of  the  pillara  of  the  platform, 
inward  merriment  to  the  harangue  of  an  in-  That  she  was  very  nervous  was  proved  by 
dividual  whose  sex  was  not  at  all  indicated  the  incessant  wandering  of  her  exceedingly 
by  his  or  her  costume.  A  child  by  his  side  small  white  hands  and  the  tapping  of  a  tiny 
had  just  remarked  of  the  speaker,  in  a  loud  foot. 

whisper,  *'  Ma,  that  young  man  has  got  on  a  "  Who  is  she  ? ''  asked  Harry  of  one  of  his 

breast-pin,"  and  Hotspur  turned  to  old  Flyer  neighbors. 

with  whom  he  had  some  slight  acquaintance  <*  Mrs.*  Delilah  Bright,  t^e  psychometric 

and  asked,  test  medium." 

'*  Do  tell  me,  is  that  nondescript  man  or  '* '  Mrs.  I ' "  she  looks  like  a  mere  child." 

woman?"  "She  has  been  married  these  five  years, 

"  She 's  one  of  the  middlings,"  replied  and  is  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  her  little 

Fyler,  hoarsely.  child  whom  she  lost  not  long  since.' 

"  What  ?  "  gasped  Hotspur.  "  Will  she  speak  ? ' 
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*<  She  oomes  on  as  soon  as  the  {^resent  "  The  sperrit  is  taking  possession  of  her," 

speaker  has  finished."  mnrmured  several  voices  at  once.    Presently 

Harry  wedged  himself  into  a  seat  between  the  babbling  resolved  itself  into  singing  in 
the  child  who  had  spoken  her  mind  on  almost  incomprehensible  baby  talk, 
dress  reform,  and  an  aged  gentleman  in  ''  Zere,  mamma,  yight  zere ;  ze  pitty,  pitty 
sdedy  black,  whose  thin  white  hair  fell  lady ;  div  her  ze  woses."  « 
lankily  upon  his  shoalders,  from  beneath  a  Snatching  the  rose  buds  from  her  belt, 
very  broad-brimmed  hat,  and  whose  chin  she  extended  them  towards  the  audience,  ex- 
rested  in  pilgrim  guise  upon  his  staff.  The  claiming :  "  My  baby  tells  me  that  they  are 
aged  pilgrim  as  Harry  mentally  denominat-  for  you ;  they  are  red,  red  with  his  heart's 
ed  him,  made  room  courteously  for  the  blood,  lady.  All  this  morning  the  vision 
stranger,  remarking  kindly :  ^  Come  hither,  was  upon  me;  a  lonely  grave,  dug  where  he 
my  son,  come  hither  and  we  will  do  thee  fell  on  picket  duty.  No  headstone,  no 
good."  There  was  something  so  spiritual  flowers  planted  by  loving  hands,  only  the 
and  benevolent  in  the  old  gentleman's  ap-  rose-bush  which  has  sprung  up  and  grown 
pearance  that  Harry's  heart  warmed  to  him  of  its  own  will.  This  was  the  vision,  and 
at  once.  while  I  looked  I  heard  a  voice  beseeching 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,"  said  the  pilgrim  in  a  me, '  Take  the  roses,  take  them  to  her.  Tell 
low  voice ;  "  I  am  very  copiously  endowed  her  I  told  her  to  weep  for  me  no  longer.' 
with  mesmeric  power,  having  received  the  Is  there  no  one  here  to  whom  they  belong  ? 
gift  of  healing  mental  and  physical  disorders  no  one  who  claims  the  message  ?  " 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands ;  allow  me  by  a  There  was  another  moment  of  utter  still- 
few  passes  to  place  thee  in  sympathy  with  Jiess,  when  a  girl  stood  up  in  the  audience, 
the  present  conditions."  She  was  of  the  Holbein  Madonna  type,  with 

The  young  man  yielded  his  hand  to  the  masses  of  smooth,  auburn  hair,  coiled  around 
mesmerist,  who  proceeded  to  stroke  it  soft-  her  shapely  head,  under  a  light  green  crdpe 
ly.  At  the  same  time  the  speaker  concluded  hat,  of  cheap  material  and  not  in  the  best 
her  address,  and  the  moderator  of  the  meet-  of  taste,  but  forming  a  contrast  of  color  with 
ing  announced  that  Mrs.  Delilah  Bright  her  brilliant  hair,  which,  as  the  sun  lit  it  up, 
would  say  a  few  words  and  perhaps  give  a  suggested  some  gorgeous  tropical  flower  and 
few  psychometric  tests.  His  eyes  were  in-  leaf.  But  the  heart  of  the  flower,  the  girl's 
stantly  fixed  wit^  those  of  the  whole  as-  moon-shaped  face,  was  white.  She  stretched 
sembly  upon  the  apparently  inert  fomi  that  out  her  hands  mechanically,  as  though  mas- 
crouched  near  the  pillar.  Suddenly  a  spasm  tered  by  a  will  stronger  than  her  own,  and 
seemed  to  shoot  through  her  frame,  she  cried  out — '*  They  belong  to  me  1  O  Ter- 
arose  shudderingly  and  staggered  forward,  rence  OToole,  me  darlint  1    me  darlint ! " 

''Dear  friends,"  she  said    hesitatingly,  and  fainted  dead  away, 

with  her  eyes  closed  or  fastened  upon  the  She  was  only  an  Irish  servant  girl ;  but 

floor  at  her  feet ;  "  a  spell  is  upon  me ;  I  the  great  wave  of  sympathetic  feeling  which 

have  had  a  vision  to-day,  and  there  is  only  unites  the  human  race   sweeps  down  all 

one  person  to  whom  I  can  reveal  it.    I  do  petty  barriers  of  caste,  and  the  attention  and 

not  know  whether  that  person  is  in  the  audi-  pity  of  the  audience  were  at  once  enlisted 

ence ;  if  she  is  I  can  give  the  message  and  for  her.    Mrs.  Bright  descended  from  -the 

go  on  with  other  tests ;  if  not  I  shall  be  un-  platform  and  hurried  to  her.    The  aged 

ftble  to  say  anything  to-day.  pilgrim  made  a  way  before  her  with  his 

There  was  a  breathless  hush,  during  which  staff,  and  vanished  in  the  surging  crowA. 

the  pilgrim  at  Harry's  side  stroked  his  arm  People  generally  stood  upon  the  seats  in  the 

more  violently   from  elbow  to  fingertips,  vain  effort  to  see  over  each  others' shoulders, 

The  hush  was  broken  by  the  speaker  her-  and  the  disorder  increased  to  such  a  degree 

self,  who  writhed  as  though  in  agony,  threw  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  there  would 

both  hands  to  her  head  and  began  to  bab-  be  more  speaking  that  morning, 

ble  incoherently.  "  Wall,  now,    that 's  reely   curus,"  ex- 
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claimed  a  voice  at  Harry's  elbow,  which  he  able  stars  looking  down  upon  his  loneliness 
recognized  as  coming  from  old  Fyler.  from  their  boundless  companionship,  and 
"  Wonder  whether  she  Icnew  that  Mary  the  other  young  men  of  his  party  shouting 
O'Toole  lost  her  husband  in  the  army ;  name  a  college  song,  he  felt  more  than  ever  in- 
down  as  missin'  on  the  books ;  ginerally  sup-  clined  to  put  his  case  in  Mrs.  Bright's  hands, 
posed  to  ha^pe  deseHed.  Or  whether  she  and  he  strolled  toward  the  cottages,  which, 
just  threw  it  out,  hit  or  miss  like,  calker-  with  their  twinkling  candles,  had  all  the  ap- 
lating  that  it  would  fit  somebody's  case  ?  "  pearance  of  a  fairy  city.    Mrs.  Bright  was 

*'  Could  there  have  been  anything  real  in  busy  with  a  party  which  had  engaged  her 

it?"  asked   Harry;  but  seeing  that  Mrs.  services  for  the  evening,  and  he  wandered 

Bright  was   leaving  the  crowd  he  dashed  on  through  the  leafy  avenues.    Every  other 

after  her,  impelled  by  a  sudden  impulse  tent  seemed  to  be  that  of  a  medium ;  door- 

to  ask  a  private  seance,    li  she  was  as  po-  plates  and  signs  bearing  such  inscriptions 

tent  in  laying  ghosts  as  in  calling  them,  as — "Trance  Medium  ; "  "  Clairvoyant  Phy- 

then  a  phantom  which  had  dogged  his  steps  sician ; "    "  Magnetic    Healer ; "    "  Flower 

for  years  might  be  quieted  for  ever  and  his  Medium ; "  "  Slate  Wnting ; "  "  Materiaiiz- 

soul  at  length  find  peace.     He  was  not  as  ation    Circle ; "     "  Table  Tipping ; "   with 

much  pleased  with  a  near  view  of  Mrs.  others  shadowing  forth  every  variety  of  spir- 

Bnght's  face  as  he  had  expected  to  be ;  there  itualistic  belief,  stared  him  in  the  face  at 

was  a  look  of  what  seemed  to  him  insincerity  every  step. 

in  her  eyes ;  she  glanced  at  a  tablet  of  en-  He  entered  one  of  the  tents  at  random, 

gagements  as  he  proffered  his  request,  and  and  found  himself  one  of  a  party  who  were 

remarked  that  she  could  give  him  a  seance-  consulting  Madame  Garcia,  a  slate-writing 

for  half  an  hour,  at  one  o'clock.  medium.     A  melancholy,  which,  although 

"  And  it  is  now, — "  said  Harry,  feeling  foreign  to  his  natural  temperament,  had 

for  his  watch,  but  to  his  astonishment  not  gradually  become  habitual  to  him,  and  was 

finding  it  at  the  end  of  his  chain.    He  ex-  now    his    most    noticeable    characteristic, 

amiued  the  hook.    "  It  must  have  slipped  seemed  to  tell  the  people  at  the  table  who 

off,"  he  thought ;  "  I  will  go  directly  back  made  room  for  him  that  he  had  come  to  seek 

to  where  I  was  sitting  and  search  for  it."  communication  with  some  one  loved  and 

"  Was  it  a  valooable  article?"  asked  Old  lost. 

Fyler,  as  he  joined  in  the  search.  Here   was   an    opportunity  such  as  he 

"Worth  about  two  hundred  dollars,"  re-  sought,  but  when  Madame  Garcia  greeted 

plied  Harry.  him  kindly  and  requested  him  to  place  the 

"  Then  it 's  my  opinion,"  said  Old  Fyler,  earthly  name  of  the  spirit  with  whom  he 
"  that  you  '11  never  see  that  'ere  time-piece  wished  to  communicate  within  a  sealed 
agin.  There  was  a  mighty  queer  iiidividool  envelo]pe,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
sittin'  next  you  during  the  speakin'.  I  've  write  "  Chrysanthem,"  on  the  bit  of  card- 
noticed  him  a  sneaking  around  afore  to^ay  board  before  him.  He  did  write  his  father's 
and  I  suspicioned  him  the  fust  time  I  seen  name,  however,  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
him.  There 's  always  shaky  chaps  round  to  await  a  response.  The  lights  were  ex- 
wherever  there's  an  excitement;  don't  tiuguished,  there  was  music  of  a  very  earth- 
reckon  now  that  he  was  actooally  any  more  ly  character  proceeding  apparently  from  an 
of  a  spiritooal  than  I  be."  ill-tuned  piano  in  the  next  room,  then  the 

The  loss  of  his  watch  quite  put  his  ap-  candles  were  lit  and  he  saw  the  envelope 

pointment  with  Mrs.  Bright  out  of  his  head,  lying  as  he  had  left  it  on  the  center  of  the 

and  he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  table.    It  contained,  however,  besides  the 

fruitless  attempts  for  its  recovery,  riding  card  bearing  his  father's  name,  a  slip  of 

over  to  the  station  and  telegraphing  to  the  paper,  on  which  was  written : 

police  department  at  the  nearest  city.    As  "  Dear  child,  press  onward ;  the  mysteries 

he  sat  after  supper  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  of  the  unseen  world  are  now  made  clear  to 

apart  from  the  rest  of  the  crew,  the  innumer-  me ;  I  would  communicate    them  to  you 
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were  it  possible,  but  your  heart  is  not  yet  when,  though  his  dazed  brain  recognized 

sufficiently  attuned    to  the    celestial    har-  her,  there  was  no  time  to  change  the  direction 

monies, — love,  heavenly  forgiveness,  self-  of  the  pistol  which  would  never  have  been 

sacrifice    and    devotion, — to    comprehend  fired  had  not  her  coming  jostled  his  hand? 
them.    Follow  my  earthly  example  and  you        How  often  had  he  asked  the  question  ? 
may  before  leaving  this  tenement  of  clay  .,  ^^  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^„  ,^^^^ 

attain  to  this  mystical  companionship."  And  my  love  that  l^ved  me  so  l 

Harry  Hotspur's  lip  curled  in  fine  scorn.  I«  there  nerer  a  chink  In  the  world  above 
"My  father  could  never  have  written  that,"  ^^'^'^  "^^^  ""'^°  *«  ^'^^  ^^^'^^  " 
he  said.  . "  He  was  an  old  Missouri  fire-  Chrysanthem  had  loved  him  once.  She 
eater,  who  never  forgave  an  enemy,  and  must  know  of  his  agony ;  if  communication 
who  was  readier  with  his  bowie-knife  than  were  possible  he  would  doubtless  have  heard 
with  his  Bible.  If  he  really  wished  me  to  from  her  ere  this,  unless  there  mi^ht  be  con- 
cultivate  the  Christian  virtues  he  would  ditions  for  him  to  fulfill.  Ought  he  not 
never  advise  me  to  follow  his  example."  .  then  to  try  all  the  spirits  ?    Then,  too,  he 

**  The  spirits  sometimes  play  us  false,"  said  had  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  Bright.   His  party  had 

Madame  Garcia,  and  she  urged  him  to  try  '  agreed  to  remain  at  Fyler*s  Beach  until  he 

another  name.    Harry  did  so,  writing  upon  should  hear  from  the  detectives  in  regard  to 

the  card  handed  to  him  the  name  of  Thank-  his  watsh,  and  the  next  morning,  for  want 

ful   E.  Snow,   evoking  a   reply    even  less  of  something  better  with  which  to  pass 

satisfactory  than  the  rest.  away  the  time,  they  all  betook  themselves 

"My  own  darling,"  it  read,  "there  is  no  to  the  amphitheatre, 
parting  to  those  who  love.    I  am  with  you        Harry  could  not  have  told  who  bad  spoken 

now,  though  unseen,  and   my  spirit  must  or  what  was  said,  for  Mrs.  Bright  occupied 

ever  brood   over  yours.      Remember   our  the  same  seat  as  the  day  before;  her  attitude 

parting ;  I  at  least  have  remained  unchang-  and  dresQ  were  the  same,  but  instead  of  the 

ed ;  the  feelings  that  animated  me  then  still  roses  at  her  belt,  a  white,  starry  flower  shone 

glow  warmly  in  my  breast  toward  you."  upon  her  breastf    The  announcement  being 

"  Idiotic  nonsense  1 "  exclaimed  the  young  made  that  she  would  address  the  audience, 

man  starting  from  his  seat.    ''  Thankful  she  rose,  took  a  few  steps  forward  and  spoke 

Snow  was  a  hoary-headed  old  abolitionist,  quietly  in  a  clear,  pleasant  voice,  with  none 

and  the  last  time  we  met  his  rusty  carbine  of  the  3en8ational  effects  of  her  previous  ap- 

was  pointed  at  my  head,  and  my  revolver,  pearance. 

But  I  was  a  fool  to  expect  anything        "  I  had  intended,"  she  said,  "  to  speak  to 

here,"  and  he  threw  the  fee  for  the  seance  you  collectively  to-day  on  the  mediumistic 
upon  the  table  with  an  expression  of  high  quality  present  in  some  degi*ee  in  every 
scorn.  Harry  Hotspur  possessed  too  much  nature,  but  I  seem  of  late  to  be  sent  only  to 
sterling  common  sense  to  be  duped  by  ordi-  special  cases.  Night  before  last,  as  I  took 
nary  charlatanism,  and  sensibilities  too  my  usual  solitary  walk,  my  soul  as  far  re- 
acute  not  to  be  disgusted  by  the  vulgarity  moved  from  earthly  things  as  possible,  pas- 
and  rapidity  of  the  messages  which  form  sive  and  open  to  spiritual  influences,  I  saw 
the  usual  stock  in  hand  of  a  public  medium,  this  flower  growing  in  a  lonely  spot  upon 
As  he  went  back  to  the  yacht  it  seemed  to  the  beach. 

him  that  he  should  never  try  Spiritualism  "  I  was  surprised,  for  I  should  not  have  ex- 
again ;  but  when  an  idea  once  entered  his  pected  anything  to  grow  in  that  sandy  spot, 
brain  it  was  inclined  to  stay,  and  through  and  I  had  walked  in  this  direction  the  night 
all  his  past  misery  Harry  Hotspur  had  still  before  and  had  not  noticed  it.  I  bent  to  in- 
clung  to  the  hope  tiiat  some  day,  somehow,  hale  its  perfume,  and  a  chill  crept  over  me, 
a  message  of  pardon  might  be  borne  to  him.  a  cold,  deadly  influence  seemingly  breathed 
He  had  not  meant  to  kill  Chrysanthem,  or  from  the  flower  itself,  and  I  went  on  with  a 
any  one  else,  God  knew.  Was  it  his  fault  shudder.  As  I  returned,  I  passed  by  the 
that  she  sprang  before  his  leveled  revolver  place  without  thinking  of  the  flower,  but 
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only  for  a  few  steps,  for  something,  I  know  My  king  o'Moees !  a  ghose  would  n't  be  nuf- 

not  what,  made  me  look  back  and  I  saw  it  fin  to  what  dis  chile  seed." 

again,  and  this  time,  partly  materialized,  *'  One  would  infer  that  you  had  seen  Satan 

floating  above  it,  misty,yaporou8,  a  woman's  himself." 

hand.    It  beckoned  to  me  or  waved  me  on,  *'  Law  1  Miss  D'lily  dis  chile  would  n't  be 

I«hardly  knew  which ;  but  when  I  approach-  noways  so  badly  skeered  at  seein'  ole  Satan, 

ed  the  hand  vanished,  and  what  was  more  Dis  chile  nebber  had  no  seoh  sperience  wid 

peculiar,  I  could  not  find  the  flower  itself.  Satan.     Satan    nebber  kicked  him  down 

Last  night,  acted  upon  as  I  beiieve  by  stars  for  listnin'  at  de  keyhole,  nor  locked 

spiritual  influence,  I  took  the  same  walk  him  in  de  smoke  house  for  two  day  cause  he 

again.    The  flower  was  there,  and  this  time  thought  I  was  stealin'  de  side  meat.    No, 

two  hands  fluttered  above  it.  The  hands  left  madam ;  Satan  did  n't  do  dat  ar ;  Satan  an' 

the  flowertf  as  I  apf)roached,  came  to  meet  me 's  alius  been  good  enough  friends — ^but 

me  and  laid  themselves  upon  mine,  with  a  young  massa." 

gentle  but  persuasive  touch  that  seemed  to  "  You  do  n't  mean  to  say  that  that  melan- 

draw  me  to  the  flower.    I  picked  the  flower  choly  young  man  in  white  duck  who  looks 

and  placed  it  in  my  dress.    The  hands  van-  like  £dwin  Booth  was  your  master  down 

ished  instantly,  and  I  felt  at  once  that  I  had  South  ?  " 

accomplished  the  will  of  the  spirit,  in  part.  '*  I  doos  say  so,  madam ;  I  doos  say  dat 

It  is  now  my  desire  to  complete  the  mission,  melon-colored    young    man,   in    de    white 

for  I  feel  that  the  flower  was  not  meant  for  booth— whatebber  dat  is— what  you  say  looks 

me.     Dear  friends,  I  ask  as  yesterday,  is  like  a  lame  duck,  war  my  young  massa." 

there  any  one  in  the  audience  waiting  for  a  *'  This  is  very  interesting ;  as  soon  as  you 

message  from  some  one  who  has  passed  from  have  finished  opening  that  lot  of  clams  for 

earth-life  with  no  dying  word  of  farewell  Mr.  Fyler,  come  down  to  my  cottage  and  tell 

upon  her  lips  ?  "  me  about  it,  and  I  '11  tell  your  fortune  f&r 

Harry  was  strongly  moved,  but  though  of  you." 

an  impulsive  temperament  ke  was  averse  to  "  And  now.  Prince,"  said  Mrs.  Delilah 

ci*eating  a  scene,  besides  he  was  not  sure.  Bright,  the  psychometric  test  medium,  as 

He  tm*ned  to  one  of  his  companions  and  Mr.  Fyler's  n^^ro  help  responded  to  the  ap- 

whispered :    '^  Eastlake,  you  are  something  pointment,  *'  tell  me  everything  you  know 

of  a  botanist;  what  flower  is  that?"  about  your  master,  and  mind  you  tell  me 

The  young  man  addressed  smiled  scorn-  truth,  or  I'U  give  you  such  a  fortune  as  you 

fully :  would  n't  wish  to  your  worst  enemy ;  but  if 

'*  I  suppose  9he  would  call  it  an  inmiortelle,  you  do  the  fair  thing  by  me,  I  '11  see  what  I 

such  as  crown  the  happy  souls  above ;  but  can  do  about  persuading  Lucy  to  mariy 

I  saw  plenty  of  them  last  evening  growing  in  you." 

a  box  in  front  of  one  of  the  tents ;  it  is  only  *'  Wish  I  may  die  if  I  don't  tell  you  de 

a  chrysanthemum."  whole  troof,  madam ;  but  what  does  you  want 

No  one  could  have  been  more  surprised  to  know  ? " 

than  George  £astlake  at  the  eif ect  of  his  own  "  What  makes  your  master  look  so  sad  ?  " 

words.    Harry  Hotspur  rose  and  walked  in  a  "  S'pose  it 's  about  Miss  Chrys ;  leastwise 

dignified  manner  to  the  platform,  accepting  he  used  to  take  on  powerful  about  her ;  but 

the  flower  from  the  medium  with  an  air  of  Is^w,  dat  was  nigh  on  to  fifteen  year  ago ; 

deep  solemnity.  like 's  not  he 's  had  plenty  'casion  to  be  sad 

bout  sights  ob  other  things  since  dat  ar." 

IL  "  Who  was  Miss  Chrys  ?  " 

MATKEIALIZATION.  "  ^^^  y^""^^'  "^*^'  ^«^^1^«  ^^'  ^^^"^ 

young  massa  an  me  was  numn  but  picka- 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Prince  ?  you  look  ninies,  ole  massa    moved  ober  to  Bleedin- 

as  if  you  had  seen  a  ghost."  Kansas  to  help  de  Pro-slave  folks  dat  was 

**  Wuss  'n  dat,  Miss  D'lily,  wuss  'n  dat  habin'  a  pooty  hard  time    of  it  dar.    We 
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lil>bed  next  do'  to  Ole  Squire  Snow,  be  war  yoang  massa,  who  had  been  lookin'  on  wid 

a  aboHticmer.    Peard  like  he  and  my  Boss  bis  arms  folded,  jerks  a  pistol  out  ob  bis 

could  n't  bar  de  sight  ob  one  annudder ;  but  belt  an'  steppin'  in  front  ob  his  fader  pinted 

it  wan't  dat  way  at  all  wid  de  Squire's  dar-  it  at  the  Squire.    Wall,  I  dun  tole  you,  dat 

tar,  Miss  Chrys,  and  young  massa  Harry,  what  one  chile  would  do  tudder  would,  and 

Whybress  your  soul,  Miss  Bright,  it  was  jus  Miss  Chrys,  who  was  stannin'  long  side  ob 

de  udder  way.    Feared  like  dem  tw9  chil-  me,  spyin  tru'  de  crack  ob  de  do',  springs  up 

len  could  n't  bar  to  be  outer  each  udder's  to  de  room  an  stan's  right  in  front  ob  her 

sight.    Ditr  was  n't  nuffin  da;t  one  chile  did  fader.    She  was  all  in  white,  wid  her  hair  a 

or  knew  but  what  de  udder  would  know  an  flyin'  an'  it  seemed  to  knock  massa  Harry  all . 

do  de  same.    Miss  Chrys  teached  massa  in  a  heap.    Dey  war  stanin'  so  close  to  one 

Harry  de  catechism,  and  tried  to  teach  it  to  anudder  dat  de  barl  of  Squire  Snow's  gun 

me ;  but  I's  a  Baptis'  an'  don't  believe  no  hit  gin  massa  Harry's  pistol   an  it  went 

Presbyterianism.     Massy   Harry   got   his  off,  an  dat  skeered  Miss  Chrys  so  dat  she 

fadder's  best  pack  of  keerds  and  learned  fainted  clear  away.    Squire  Snow  yells  out, 

Miss  Chrys  to  play  California  Jack;  she  '  Murderer,  you's  done  killed  her ! '    An' ole 

was  mighty  peart  at  it  an  used  to  win  all  massa  cotched  massa  Harry  by  de  arm  an,' 

de  stakes."  toted  him  off. 

At  this  point  in  Prince's  narratiye,  Mrs.  "•  But  bress  you,  madam,  dar  was  n't  nobody 

Bright  made  a  note  in  her  memorandum —  hurted,  an'  I  done  seen  Miss  Chrys  in  New 

"  Buy  a  Westminster  Catechism  and  study  York  city  last  winter." 

it  up.    Card  playing  may  be  worked  up  too.  Out  came  Miss  Bright's  memorandum 

Mem.    Treat  this  part  delicately."  book  again,  and  her  small  hand  rapidly 

"  Fin'ly  ole  massa  see  hotr  Uiings  was  a  traced   in  it,   **  Find  Miss    Chrysanthem 

gwine,  an'  it  wan't  no  use  for  de  pro-slaves  Snow.'*    While  she  asked  at  the  same  time, 

to  try  to  do  any  ting  wid  Kansas,  an  so  we  ^  Do  you  know  her  address;  Frince  ?" 

all   toted   back  to  old  Missoury.    Young  *'  Fears  like  it  was  142d  Street,  or  some- 

massa  did  n't  want  to  go  no  how,  but  he  pin  like  dat.    She  tole  me  to  come  out  an' 

could  n't  help  bisself .    'Bout  five  years  after  see  her  mudder ;  dey's  a  sight  poorer  den  dey 

dat  ar,  all  de  niggers  in  the  plantations  used  to  be,  an'  she  takes  music  scholars  for 

roun'  'gan  to  run  away.    Ole  massa  war  al-  a  Hbbin." 

ways  berry  kind  to  me,  but  we  beam  tell  All  this  went  carefully  into  the  memo- 
^t  if  we  was  free  we  'd  nebber  have  to  do  randum  book,  and  such  data  as  this,  in  the 
no  work,  an'  so  all  ob  us  at  old  massa's  'low-  hands  of  a  capable  and  unscrupulous  woman 
ed  we  'd  clar  out  for  Kansas  too.  Dar  war  like  Mrs.  Bright,  oould  not  fail  to  be  turned 
ten  •b  us,  an'  we  went  straight  tp  Ole  to  account.  The  yacht  sailed  away,  but 
Squire  Snow's,  for  we  knowed  dat  he  made  Harry  Hotspur  remained,  completely  duped 
a  business  of  running  off  niggahs.  De  by  the,  to  him,  miraculous  messages  which 
b^ry  next  night,  ole  massa  came  fur  us.  he  received  within  a  padlocked  double  slate. 
Nobody  come  but  him  an  young  massa  These  messages  were  never  signed,  but  with 
Harry,  but  we  nigs  was  so  skeered^  dat  we  each  one  came  the  little  white  flower  which 
Jus  hid  in  de  cellar  an  left  Squire  Snow  to  bore  her  name.  <'  Harry,"  said  one  of  them, 
face  em.  Ole  massa  an' de  Squire  stood  <*  don't  you  remember  that  I  taught  you  that 
dah  a  jawin'  at  each  udder,  till  I  could  nt  '  the  benefits  which  in  this  life  accompany 
Stan'  it  any  longer,  an'  creeped  up  stabs  and  or  flow  from  justiflcation  and  its  kindred 
peaked  tru  de  key-hole.  Bymby  de  Squire  blessings  were  assurance  of  God's  love, 
got  so  agrybatin  in  his  talk,  a  pitchin'  scrip-  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  spirit,  in- 
ter at  ole  massa,  dat  he  could  n't  stan*  it  any  crease  of  grace,  and  perseverance  therein  to 
longM*,  an  he  steps  up  an  gives  de  Squire  a  the  end  ? '  Have  not  these  old  words  a  new 
sli^  in  de  face.  De  Squire  had  an  ole  rusty  signiflcance  to  you  now?  Since  I  assured 
shot  gun  in  hb  ban'  an'  he  up  an'  pinted  it  you  that  all  is  pardoned  there,  and  you  have 
Straight  at  Ole  Massa's  head.    An'  wid  dat  received  these  '  benefits '  and  joy  through 
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my  spirit,  can  you  wish  anything  else  than  humanity,  as  I  do.    Tou  see  there  are  sonie 

to  persevere  to  the  end  ?  "  Spiritualists  who  Jove  money  as  well  as  other 

This  followed  the  too  evident  satisfaction  people." 
of  the  young  man  on  receiving  the  message        **  You  need  not  spare  any  money ;  I  should 

of  pardon  which  he  had  desired.    He  was  not  grudge  the  whole  of  my  fortune,  provid* 

too  profitable  a  customer  to  be  allowed  to  ed  only  you  were  successful." 
slip  through  her  fingers  yet,  and  Mrs.  Bright        Mp.  Bright'*  «yes   glittered,   and   she 

had  devised  a  scheme  for  making  money  smiled  a  little  semi-perceptible  Smile.    '*  It 

out  of  him  during  the  following  winter.  is  just  as  well  to  be  definite,*'  she  said. 

**  I  do  not  think  I  quite  grasp  the  mean-  <<  Am  I  at  liberty,  in  case  I  find  it  neces- 

ing  that  Chrysantbem  wished  me  to  gather  sary,  to  expend  a  thousand  dollars  for  this 

fi*om  her  last  message,"  said  Harry  on  his  purpose  ? " 

next  meeting  with  Mrs.  Bright,  after  the        "  Double  that  amount.    I%all  I  advance 

catechism  communication.  you  any  of  it?  " 

'*  She  means  for  you  to  persevere,  and        '<  It  would  assist  me  very  materially,  since 

that  she  will  materialize  for  you  under  the  I  have  no  money  of  my  own.    Let  me  see, 

proper  conditions."  you  may  give  me  five  hundred  dollars  now. 

<'  Do  you  mean  that  if  I  keep  on  I  shall  If  I  am  unsuccessful  I  shall  not  allow  you 

be  able  to  see  Chi7santhem,  as  well  as  re-  to  be  at  any  further  expense  in  the  matter, 

oeive  letters  from  her  ?  "  but  I  would  not  let  you  go  so  far  if  I  were 

"  I  do."  not  confident  of  satisfying  you. 

*'But  the    camp-meeting  breaks  up  in 
another  week.    Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  of       Harry  Hotspur  sat  in  his  room  at  the  Fifth 
this  before,  if  I  could  have  been  seeing  her  Avenue  Hotel  late  one  evening,  turning  list- 
all  the  time?    Now  I  can  only   have   a  lessly  the  leaves  of  an  old  volume  of  Flutaroh« 
glimpse  at  her,  and  then  you  will  go  away."  He  had  bought  the  book  that  morning,  his 

^  It  could  not  have  been  done  before  and  eye  having  been  caught,  (as  he  stood  before 

it  can  not  be  done  here.    I  know  of  no  one  a  second-hand  book-stall)  by  the  story  of 

among  us  with  enough  of  the  mediumistic  Pausanius  the  Spartan  monarch  of  Byron, 

power  to  cause  so  subtle  and  ethereal  a  who 

spirit  as  the  one  with  which  you  have  been  "dew 

in  communication  to  materialize.     She  is       That  which  he  loTed.nnknowing  what  he  slew,"- 

too  far  removed  from  earth  life ;  she  was  as  unhappily,  in  the  gloom  of  his  tent,  mis- 

fully  spiritualized  when  she  lived  here  as  taking  the  gentle  Cleonice  for  an  assassin, 

most  of  the  spiiits  that  manifest  themselves  and  plunging  a  dagger  into  the  heart  of  the 

readily,  and  the  conditions  will  have  to  be  being  whom  of  all  the  world  he  loveA  the 

very  peculiar.    I  shall  return  to  New  York  best.    He  read  of  his  grief  and  remorse,  and 

next  week.  I  have  a  friend  there,  a  medium,  how  he  journeyed  to  the  temple  consecrated 

who  is  very  successful  in  just  this  depart-  by  the  Greeks  to  the  manes  of  the  departed, 

ment  of  mediumistic  work.    If  you  say  so,  seeking  and  obtaining  communication  with 

I  will  lay  the  case  before  her,  and  together  her  spirit.     At  this  point  he  laid  the  book 

we  may  be  able  to  bring  about  a  materializ-  aside,  placed  his  head  in  his  hands  and  tried 

ation.    If  we  succeed  I  can  tel^raph  you  to  think.    Thought  was  a  difficult  process 

to  come."  for  Harry ;  tfiough  over  thirty  years  of  age, 

"  If  I  say  so — why  do  you  put  that  in  ?  he  had  never  troubled  himself  with  it  deeply. 

Go  right  about  it;  leave  no  means  untried  ;  He  took  things  as  they  lay  upon  the  sur- 

and  I  will  wait  in  the  city  so  as  not  to  lose  face ;  simple  pleasures  had  been  able  to  keep 

any  time."  his  spirits  in  unfeigned,  rollicking  gaiety. 

**  But  my  friend  is  a  celebrated  medium.  Sudden,  reasonless  quan-els  had  roused  his 

and  is  always  very  busy ;  her  services  are  blood  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it  was  not  to 

engaged  months  beforehand,  and  she  does  be  wondered  at  that  a  real  remorse  should 

not  work  for  the  love  of  the  cause  and  plunge  him  into  a  gloom  and  despondency 
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above  which  he  had  been  unable  to  lift  him-  "  Not  quite,"  he  replied. 

self  daring  the  ten  years  of  varied  experi-  "  What  more  would  you  wish  ?  " 

ence.     He    believed   that   he   had    killed  ''  I  could  not  nee  her  face.    The  head  was 

Chrysanthem,  and  the  belief  had  broken  turned  aside.    I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  a 

his  heart ;  lately  he  had  found  peace  in  the  spiritual  manifestation,  but  I  want  to  see 

impression  that   she   had  pardoned   him.  Chrysanthem  face  to  face  and  recognize  her 

Now  doubts  had  arisen.    Was  it  possible  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt." 

that  Mrs.  Bright  was  as  much  a  swindler  as  Mrs.  Bright's  delighted  expression  chang- 

the  ancient  pilgrim  who  had  taken  his  watch?  ed  to  one  of  deep  thought.     <<You  shall 

But  even  while  he  doubted,  a  message  was  see  her  so,"  she  replied  after  a  pause.  '*  Ck)me 

handed  him  from  her  which  revived  all  his  again  at  the  same  hour  next  Thui'sday." 

hope  and  with  it  all  his  faith. 

"  Gome  to-morrow  at  four,"  the  note  said.  jjj^ 
"  Chrysanthem  has  promised  to  show  her- 
self to  yon  for  a  moment,  but  you  must  not 

speak  to  her."  Mrs.  Brioht*8  course  of  procedure  had 

Mrs.  Bright's  address  followed,  and  the  so  far  been  comparatively  simple.  The  re- 
time appointed  found  Harry  seated  in  a  flection  in  the  mirror  was  a  trick  that  has 
small  reception  room ;  before  him  was  an  been  shown  and  explained  in  this  country 
arch  leading  apparently  into  another  apart-  by  professional  magicians,  and  was  thrown 
ment,  and  curtained  by  a  heavy  portihre.  from  another  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  be- 
Mrs.  Bright  glided  in,  pressed  his  hand  low  the  platform,  a  skilfully  concealed  trap- 
silently  and  having  darkened  the  room,  door  opening  in  front  of  it.  In  front  of  this 
vanished.  Presently  a  strain  of  sweet  but  second  mirror  a  young  girl  had  been  station- 
plaintive  music  floated  faintly  through  the  ed  with  a  harp,  and  it  was  the  reflection  of 
room,  then  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  and  this  tableau  which  had  appeared  in  the  ap- 
he  saw  into  the  next,  a  much  larger  one  parently  magical  manner  in  the  mirror 
than  that  in  which  he  sat.  A  dim  light  before  Harry.  After  the  performahce  Mrs. 
pervaded  it,  by  which,  as  his  eyes  became  Bright  had  asked  him  into  the  room,  (the 
more  accustomed  to  it,  he  could  plainly  see  trap  door  in  the  floor  being  closed  and 
heavy  articles  of  furniture,  a  carved  book-  covered  with  a  rug,)  and  he  had  proved  to 
case  and  cabinet,  and  directly  in  front  of  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  mirror  was  a 
him  a  large  pier  glass.  The  floor  of  the  genuine  one,  and  that  there  was  no  opening 
room  was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  one  in  the  wall  behind  him.  There  seemed  to 
in  which  he  sat,  so  that  he  seemed  to  be  be  no  spot  where  a  person  could  have  stood 
sitting  before  a  stage.  As  he  looked  the  to  be  so  distinctly  reflected  in  it  except  ex- 
music  became  more  distinct,  and  suddenly,  actly  in  front  of  it,  and  yet  no  one  had  enter- 
as  though  some  one  had  entered,  a  reflection  ed  the  room.  Although  not  entirely  con- 
appeared  in  the  mirror.  He  looked  sharply  vinced,  he  went  away  puzzled  and  mystified, 
behind  him ;  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  doubting  his  own  senses.  He  would  believe 
but  himself,  and  yet  there  was- the  reflection  in  it  unquestionably,  unreasonably,  he  told 
of  a  young  girl  seated,  clothed  in  white  and  himself,  if  only  he  could  recognize  Chrys- 
playing  upon  a  harp.    Her   hair   floated  anthem. 

around  her  and  she  wore  a  wreath  of  chrys-  And  Chrysanthem  herself  was  working 

anthemums.  herself  to  a  skeleton  in  the  same  city,  for 

The  vision  lasted  about  three  minutes  and  the  sake  of  her  widowed  mother,  passing 

then  melted  away ;  the  curtain  was  drawn  daily  through  the  same  streets,  almost  meet- 

and  Mrs.  Bright  came  in  and  threw  open  ing  him  as  she  went  to  and  from  her  musio- 

the  blinds.    She  wore  a  triuiAphant  expres-  lessons.    She  was  true  at  heart,  too,  to  her 

sion.  boy-loverof  the  long  ago.  What  had  become 

*' Are  you  satisfied,  my  friend?  "she  asked,  of  him?  she  wondered.    He  had  probably 

taking  both  of  his  hands.  entered  the  Confederate  army  and —    She 
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always  carried  flowers  to  the  soldiers'  ceme-  harp,  and  her  reflected  eyes,  without  her 

tery  on  Decoration  Day ;  but  as  she  placed  knowledge,  looked  straight  into  the  adoring 

them  on  some  unknown  grave,  this  staunch  ones  of  her  lover.  *'  Sing  something ; "  whi»- 

little  Union  girl,  daughter  of  an  old  anti-  pered  Mrs.  Bright;  and  Chrysanthem  sang 

slavery  leader,  thought  of  a  boy  in  graj,  not  (ehooeing  the  first  song  that  came  to  her), 

in  bhie.    Life  was  terribly  hard ;  she  was  ^  Thou  art  so  near  and  3ret  so  far." 

not  strong,  and  the  mother  saw  that  her  Ghrysanthem's  very  face  was  more  than 

daughter  was  breaking  under  too  heavy  a  he  could  bear,  and  when  the  familiar  voice 

burden.    One  rainy  day  as  Chrysanthem  re-  thrilled  with  the   touchingly   appropriate 

turned  from  her  round  of  lessons,  her  mother  words  of  the  song,  Harry  Hotspur  could 

received    her    dripping    waterproof    and  contain  himself  no  longer.    With  a  wild 

umbrella  with  hands  that  trembled  with  ex-  cry — <^  Chrysanthem  1  my  own  lost  darling  1 " 

citement.    ''  There  is  an  elegantly  dressed  he  dashed  forward,  and  Mrs.  Bright  was 

lady  in  the  parlor,  my  dear ;  she  wants  you  almost  too  late  in  letting  the  trap  fall,  for  it 

to  play  for  an  invalid."  had  hardly  done  «o  before  his  foot  was  on 

Mrs.  Bright  explained  her' wants  as  plans-  it. 

ibly  as  she  could.    There  was  a  sick  ladj,  *<  What  was  that?"  asked  Chrysanthem 

in  fact  a  person  of  disordered  intellect  whom  with  a  face  as  colorless  as  her  dress, 

it  was  desirable  to  soothe  with  music.    Miss  '*  It  is  the  crazy  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Bright. 

Snow  need  not  see  her ;  she  might  play  in  a  "  She  is  in  one  of  her  fits ;  I  must  go  to  her; 

xoom  below  the  eick  chamber.    The  invalid  it  will  be  of  no  use  for  you  to  stay  longer ; 

was  especially  fond  of  the  harp :  could  Miss  you  had  better  pass  right  out,  but  come 

Snow  play  on  that  instrument  ?  i^gain  next  Thursday." 

On  receiving  a  favorable  answer,  Mrs.  '*  No,"  said  Chrysanthem,  firmly ;  *^  noth- 

Bright  left  her  address  and  requested  that  ing  would  induce  me  to  come  again,"  and 

Miss  Snow  would  come  for  a  trial  afternoon,  as  she  hurried  home  she  kept  repeating: 

at  half  past  two  on  the  following  Thurs-  *'OhI  that  voice  I  that  voice  I  what  does  it 

day.    **We  will  arrange  about  terms  after  mean  ?  " 

we  find  whether  your  playing  has  the  de-  *<  And  this  i&  all  you  can  do  for  me?  "asked 
sired  effect,  and  whether  you  find  that  yon  Harry  of  Mrs.  Bright, 
will  be  willing  to  come  occasionally.    Here  **  I  am  afraid  it  is,"  replied  that  lady, 
is  five  dollars  for  next  Thursday.    By  the  <<  Then  I  thank  you ;  it  is  very  wonder- 
way,  could  you  wear  a  white  dress?  this  ful ;  I  ought  to  be  satisfied ;  here  is  a  check 
lady  has  a  good  many  notions  peculiar  to  for  the  remaining  amount  which  we  agreed 
her  unhappy  mental  condition,  and  one  of  upon.    You  are  qiute  sure  that  it  is  beyond 
4Jiem  is  an  antipathy  to  every  one  who  is  your  power  to  reproduce  the  vision  ?  " 
not  dressed  in  white."  Mrs.  Bright  reflected :    ^  I  don't  believ* 

Chrysanthem  consented  readily,  but  after  she  would  come  again ;  and  if  she  did  he  is 

her  visitor  had  left,  the  entire  affair  struck  so  impulsive  there  would  be  sure  to  be  a 

her  as  remarkably  odd.    ''I  thought  she  disclosure,  and   a    lawsuit    for  obtaining 

said  I  was  not  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  money  under  false  pretences ;    I  must  be 

the  insane  lady,"  said  Chrysanthem  to  her  content  with  this  1 "     This  was  what  sha 

mother.    I  don't  like  the  looks  of  it  at  all,  thought,  what  she  said  was,  "  No  human 

and  I  've  a  great  notion  not  to  go."  power  can  give  you  the  sight  again  witk 

'   ^  But  you  have  accepted  the  money."  safety  to  yourself." 

*^  I  have  her  address  and  can  return  it."  <'  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

^^  But  we  need  it  so  much."  ^  I  mean  that  when  that  vision  comet 

<*  True ;  and  you  can  keep  the  address  and  again  it  will  be  a  premonition,  a  direct  for«- 

if  I  don't  return  by  five  o'clock,  send  the  runner  of  your  own  death." 

police  for  me."  A  few  nights  later  Harry  dreamed  of 

And  so  it  happened  that  at  the  next  Chrysanthem.    She  was  dressed  in  white  as 

stance  Chrysanthem  herself  played  upon  the  usual,  and  extended  her  hands  to  him  filled 
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with  flowers.     They  were  not  chrysanthe-  riaa  cthapel  the  zoinister  rose  and  announced 

mmns  but  orange  blossoms.     As  he  took  his  text : 

them  she  whispered,  ''  Bridal  flowers,"  and  '*  There  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a 
smiling  melted  away.  Harry  woke  with  a  spiritual  body."  As  he  took  his  seat  Hany 
calm  happiness  filling  his  heart  such  as  he  felt  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  look  behind 
had  never  felt  before.  Something  seemed  him.  In  the  center  of  the  organ-loft,  bend- 
to  say  to  him,  '*  You  shall  see  Chrysanthem  ing  slightly  forward  and  looking  down,  stood 
to-day,"  and  with  the  thought  came  the  Chrysanthem.  .  Whether  in  the  body  or  out 
certainty  that  this  was  the  day  of  his  deaUi.  of  the  body  he  could  not  tell,  for  he  was  as 
He  dressed  with  scrupulous  care,  and  then  ^one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven."  She 
debated  how  he  should  spend  the  day.  In  remained  there,  like  the  Blessed  Damosel 
making  the  decision  he  felt  that  he  in  a  leaning  over  the  walls  of  Paradise,  for  only 
manner  chose  the  way  of  his  death,  and  the  one  moment  and  then  disappeared, 
idea  struck  him  as  almost  amusing.  He  The  sight  had  come,  and  Harry  deter- 
would  certainly  not  take  a  journey  by  cars  mined  that  he  would  wait  here  until  its  ao- 
to-day,  for  he  had  a  horror  of  railway  disas-  oomplishment.  The  sermon  was  ended,  and 
ters.  Neither  should  he  take  a  trip  by  boat,  the  audience  passed  out,  but  he  remained 
for  he  had  always  imagined  that  the  sensa-  seated.  The  organist  played  on  for  a  little 
tions  of  drowning  must  be  very  unpleasant,  while  then  ceased,  and  he  heard  a  step  de- 
Would  it  be  best  to  remain  in  the  room  all  scending  the  stair.  The  sexton  would  lock 
day  and  let  Death  And  him  waiting  for  his  the  church  in  a  few  moments  and  he  would 
reception  ?  The  sunlight  streamed  glori-  be  left  alone.  He  bowed  his  head  in  prayer 
ously  through  the  window :  it  was  a  brilliant  and  closed  his  eyes.  When  he  next  opened 
winter  morning;  life  had  never  looked  so  them  it  would  be  to  see  Chrysanthem  in 
bright  and  attractive ;  he  longed  for  human  Paradise.  The  step  came  nearer,  paused, 
sympathy  and.  he  determined  to  spend  this  and  a  light  hand  touched  his  shoulder.  * 
last  day  among  men.  "  They  are  going  to  close  the  church  now," 
Suddenly  the  church  bells  pealed  forth ;  said  a  gentle  voice;  but  Harry  was  on  his  feet, 
it  was  the  Sabbath,  and  it  occurred  to  him  He  had  not  died ;  but  there  with  the  light 
that  he  would  feel  nearer  to  Chrysanthem  if  from  the  stained  windows  making  a  glory 
he  went  to  such  a  church  as  she  would  have  about  her  head,  he  had  found  Chrysanthem 
attended.    As  he  entered  a  small  Presbyte-  and  Paradise.             Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
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Im  the  conflict  that  exists  at  present  be-  in  order  the  proofs  of   His   resurrection 

tween  Christian  believers  and  those  who  (1  Cor.  xv:  1-9).    He  also  believed  in  theol- 

reject  Revelation,  the  examination  of  the  ogy,  and  had  *^a  wisdom" — a  systematic 

historical  evidences  of  Christianity  naturally  doctrine — ^for  Christians  of  mature  intelli- 

and  properly  occupies  a  prominent  place,  gence  and  character  (1  Cor.  ii :  6).    Igno- 

It  is  important,  however,  not  to  overlook  ranee  is  not  the  mother  of  true  devotion; 

that  source  of  conviction  which  the  Apostle  Reason  has  its  rights  and  its  legitimate 

Paul  chiefly  valued,  and  which  the  Reform-  sphere ;  and  Christianity  would  forfeit  its 

ers  and  other  great  Protestant  theologians  real  character  were  it  to  insist  on  a  blind, 

of  a  former  day  made  so  conspicuous.    The  unintelligent  assent  to  its  tenets.    At  the 

Apostle  relied  upon  the  external  attestation  same  time,  Paul  did  not  wish  to  have  his 

to  the  miracles  of  the  Lord ;  he  sets  forth  hearers   found   their   convictions   on  any 
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philosophical  ingenuity  or  rhetorical  per-  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Paul  speaks 
suasiveness  which  he  could  impart  to  his  of  a  demonstration,  but  it  is  *'  a  demonstra- 
preaching,  but  on  "  the  demonstration  of  tion  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  Religion 
the  Spirit  and  of  power  " — that  is,  on  the  im-  has  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and  although  it  is 
mediate  impression^which  the  truths  of  the  something  in  perfect  accord  with  reason,  it 
Gospel  should,  through  the  Spirit,  make  on  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  will  and 
the  heart  The  Spirit  of  Crod,  acting  with  affections.  Upon  the  activity  and  sound- 
power,  had  awakened  a  conviction  of  the  ness  of  these  elements  of  our  nature,  its  life 
truth  through  its  direct  contact  with  the  is  contingent.  Here  are  found  the  data 
soul.  The  truth  shone  in  its  own  light ;  its  for  the  ultimate  verification  of  its  funda- 
depth  and  divineness,  independently  of  ex-  mental  truths.  Hence,  faith  is  commanded 
temal  attestation,  were  manifest  to  the  and  required  in  the  Scriptures.  No  one 
spirit.  This  is  the  testimonium  Spiritu^  Sancti  conunands  another  to  believe  in  the  theo- 
intemum — ^the  inward  testimony  of  the  Holy  rems  of  geometry,  or  in  the  Copemican 
Spirit,  of  which  the  Reformers  made  so  astronomy.  Such  things  are  not  a  proper 
much.  The  natural  understanding  is  com-  subject  of  command, 
petent,  they  held,  to  investigate  and  weigh  Whoever  has  applied  himself  with  due 
the  external  evidences,  such  as  the  proof  painstaking  to  the  study  of  the  monuments 
from  testimony,  and  to  ascertain  what  doc-  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  to  the  attestation 
trines  are  taught  in  Scripture.  But  for  a  which  they  afford  to  the  miracles  of  the 
living  discernment  of  their  import,  and  a  Grospel,  but  still  finds  himself  unconvinced, 
profound,  penetrating  perception  of  their  may  ask  himself  such  questions  as  these : 
truth  and  divineness,  there  is  requisite  that  Do  I  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  ? 
illumination  which  proceeds  from  the  Spirit,  Have  I  been  converted  and  become  as  a 
the  author  of  Scripture.  It  must  never  be  little  child?  Do  I  seek  the  honor  that 
forgotten  that  religious  truth,  in  its  very  comes  from  God  only,  or  do  I  court  distinc- 
nature,  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  tion  such  as  comes  from  men  ?  Do  I  con- 
mathematical  truth,  and  from  every  sort  of  sciously  need  spiritual  healing  such  as  nei- 
truth  which  rests  for  its  acceptance  exclu-  ther  myself  nor  any  other  human  physician 
sively  upon  grounds  independent  of  the  of  souls  can  render?  If  these  and  such  as 
moral  and  spiritual  temper  of  the  inquirer,  these  questions  he  is  compelled  to  answer 
When  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  by  Jesus  in  the  negative,  then  he  should  put  to  him- 
himself ,  when  the  Gospel  is  preached  at  the  self  another  inquiry :  Have  I  a  moral  right 
present  day,  there  is  always  left  at  last  room  to  expect  a  solution  of  the  problem  that 
for  choice  between  faith  and  disbelief.  The  perplexes  me,  a  moral  right  to  expect  to 
external  proofs  are  not  coercive ;  they  may  arrive  at  a  firm  and  satisfying  conclusion 
leave  the  mind  balanced  between  belief  and  upon  the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Gos- 
incredulity,  although  in  themselves  they  are  pel  to  credence,  as  long  as  I  lack  the  tem- 
sufiicient.  The  turning  point  at  last  is  in  pers  of  feeling  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  general  temper  of  feeling.  Two  men  of  these  interrogatories  ?  Why  should  God 
equal  intellectual  power,  of  equal  diligence  give  me  light,  if  I  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
in  study,  and  of  equal  candor,  we  might  al-  it,  and  am  not  inwardly  pledged  to  use  it 
most  say— candor  as  regards  the  weighing  when  obtained  ?  May  it  not  be  that  there 
of  evidence  in  general — may  differ  in  their  is  something  to  see,  but  that  I  have  not  the 
conclusion.  Things  hidden  from  the  wise  eyes  to  see  it  ?  May  not  this  very  question 
and  prudent  were  of  old  revealed  unto  babes,  of  belief  or  disbelief  carry  in  it  a  test  of  my 
Christ  called  Peter  the  Rock,  in  consequence  character  in  its  deepest  foundations,  of  the 
of  a  faith  which  the  Heavenly  Father  had  very  spirit  that  actuates  me — so  that  while, 
immediately  imparted.  The  scientists  who  as  I  suppose,  I  am  testing  the  Gospel,  the 
call  for  demonstrations,  and  talk  about  in-  Crospel  is  really  testing  me  ?  What  did 
ductive  investigations  respecting  the  useful-  Jesus  mean  when  He  said  that  for  judg- 
ness  of  prayer,  have  not  learned  the  alphabet  ment  he  had  come  into  the  world?    If  a 
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quickening  of  powers  and  aspirations  of  my  that  faith  alone  justifies.  Possessed  of  it, 
nature,  which  are  now  dormant  or  feebly  the  heart  is  'cheered,  elevated,  excited, 
Tital,  would  so  purify  the  mental  vision  and  transported  with  sweet  affections 
that  I  should  then  discern  a  wisdom  and  towards  God.'  Receiving  the  Holy  Ghost 
glory  in  the  Gospel  which  are  now  hidden  through  faith,  the  man  *  is  renewed  and 
from  me,  where  does  the  responsibility  rest  made  spiritual,'  and  he  is  impelled  to  fulfill 
for  unbelief  ?  May  it  not  be  that  because  the  law '  by  the  vital  energy  in  itself.'  While 
he  who  doeth  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  this  preface  was  being  read,  Wesley  ex- 
the  doctrine  whether  it  be  from  Grod,  I  am  perienced  an  amazing  change.  -He  writes : 
left  in  ignorance  ?  '  I  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed ;  and  an 
But  we  must  illustrate  further  the  doo-  assurance  was  given  me  that  Ue  had  taken 
trine  of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me 
guard  it  from  perversion.  The  London  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death ;  and  I  then 
Spectator,  in  a  recent  brief  review  of  an  testified  openly  to  all  there  what  I  now  first 
American  book  entitled,  '*  The  Cradle  of  the  felt  in  my  heart.'  Towards  ten  o'clock  a 
Christ,"  notices  a  remark  of  its  author  to  troop  of  friends  took  him  to  his  brother ; 
the  effect  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  they  sang  a  hymn  with  joy ;  and  then  part- 
and  to  the  Galatians  contain  little  that  is  ed  with  a  prayer."  That  which  Paul  im- 
of  special  interest  or  of  special  moment,  parted  to  Luther  is  handed  forward  by 
The  writer  in  the  Spectator  speaks  with  Luther  to  Wesley.  Methodism  must  be 
some  contempt  of  such  a  judgment  upon  confessed  to  be  a  substantial  fact.  1&  there 
productions  which  have  produced  so  great  not  somehow  a  lack  of  discernment  in  one 
an  effect — so  great  an  effect,  for  example,  who  finds  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Epistles 
upon  Martin  Luther,  and  through  him  upon  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians  ?  We 
the  Reformation  and  upon  the  history  of  should  say  of  a  man  who  mistakes  an  earth- 
mankind.  We  make  no  apology  for  offer-  quake  for  the  rustling  of  a  breeze  that  he  is 
ing  a  few  additional  observations  upon  this  deaf. 

estimate  of  the  Pauline  epistles.    Here  is  There  is  another  pertinent  fact  which 

an  accomplished   author,  a   well-educated  we  have  to  mention.    Li  that  faithful  and 

man,  of  considerable  note  in  literature,  who  pathetic  piece  of  biography,  the  Life  of 

is,  nevertheless,  unable  to  detect  the  secret  John  Bunyan  by  himself,  in  the  course  of 

of  that  power  which  every  one  must  ac-  his  description  of  the  remorse  and  dread 

knowledge  to  lie  somehow  in  these  tracts  of  and  penitence  which  so  long  aflicted  him,  he 

the  Apostle  PauL    To  take  this  one  exam-  says :  "  Well,  after  many  such  longings  in 

pie — ^how  they  acted  on  the  mind  of  Luther !  my  mind,  the  Grod  in  whose  hands  are  all 

What  a  fire  they  kindled  in  his  soul  1   What  our  days  and  ways,  did  cast  into  my  hand 

light  did  they  bring  to  him,  and  what  peace  1  one  day  a  book  of  Martin  Luther ;  it  was 

And  what  an  energy  went  forth  from  those  his  comment  on  the  Galatians ;  it  also  was 

pages,  transforming  the  moral  life  of  half  so  old  that  it  was  ready  to  fall  from  piece 

Christendom.    But  let  us  recall  one  or  two  to  piece  if  I  did  but  turn  it  over.    Now  I 

incidents  connected  with  this  topic  of  a  later  was  pleased  much  that  such  an  old  book 

date.    In  Tyerman's  life  of  John  W^esley,  had  fallen  into  my  hands,  the  which  when 

on  a  page  which  is  headed,  "  Wesley's  con-  I  had  but  a  little  way  perused,  I  found  my 

version,"  there  is  a  description  of  his  anx-  condition,  in  his  experience,  so  largely  and 

ieties  of  feeling  on  account  of  sin  and  from  profoundly  handled,  as  if  his  book  had  been 

want  of  faith  in  Christ.    It  is  added  that  written  out  of  my  heart.    This  made  me 

**  three  more  days  of  anguish  were  thus  marvel ;  for  thus  thought  I,  this  man  could 

passed."    On  May  24,  «at  night,  he  went  not  know  anything  of  the  state  of  Chris- 

to  a  society-meeting  in  Aldersgate  street,  tians  now,  but  must  needs  write  and  speak 

where  a  person  read  Luther's  preface  to  the  experiences  of  former  days."    Then  after 

the    Epistle   to   the    Romans,    in    which  stating  an  important  truth  which  he  learned 

Luther   teaches   what   faith   is,  and  also  from  that  book  of  Luther,  Bunyan  adds: 
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<*  But  of  particulars  here  I  intend  nothing ;  heavens  are  really  majestic  and  beautiful,  as 

only  this  methinks  I  must  let  fall  before  all  they  seem  to  be  ?    There  are  tests  by  which 

men, — ^I  do  prefer   this  book   of   Martin  glory  and  beauty  in  the  works  of  nature  and 

Luther  upon  the  Galatians  (excepting  the  in  the  products  of  the  human  mind  can  be 

Holy  Bible)  before  all  the  books  that  ever  known  as  objectiye*    A  certain  catholicity 

I  have  seen,  as  most  fit  for  a  wounded  con-  belongs  to  the  impression  which  they  make, 

science  ?  "    Luther,  Bunyan,  Wesley — ^here  by  which  it  is  marked  as  not  the  effect  of 

are  three  at  least  to  whom  the  Epistles  to  subjective,  transient  peculiarities  of  tempera- 

the  Romans  and  the  Galatians  had  some  ment. 
meaning  of  deepest  moment.  The  Christian  consciousness  in  millions 

This  power  of  the  Scriptures  to  reach  the  of  minds,  age  after  age,  is  the  grand  testi- 
inmost  heart,  to  emancipate  the  soul  from  mony  to  the  majestic,  transforming  power 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  of  fear,  to  enlighten  that  inheres  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
and  to  elevate  human  nature,  belongs  not  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  has  been 
to  the  writings  of  Paul  exclusively.  It  per-  .found  to  be  all  that  it  claims  to  be.  Its 
tains  to  the  prophets  and  apostles  generally,  truth  is  a  fact  of  human  experience.  It 
It  renders  the  Bible,  taken  as  a  whole,  a  does  not  belong  in  the  region  of  speculation, 
fountain  of  inspiration,  diverse  from  every  The  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  which  is  the 
other.  No  other  literature,  the  sacred  books  kingdom  of  souls  renewed  to  obedience  by 
of  no  other  religion,  are  comparable  in  their  the  Gospel,  is  a  great,  palpable,  historic  fact, 
effect  to  the  Bible ;  for,  let  it  be  remember-  To  doubt  the  power  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
ed,  it  is  not  hope  and  comfort  alone  that  the  Bible  is  like  doubting  whether  gun- 
flow  out  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  purifioa-  powder  will  explode, 
tion  and  the  true  spiritual  life.  Are  we  not  to  find  in  the  Christian  ex- 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  Christian  perienoe,  interpreted  in  a  broad  and  philo- 

experience,  as  thus  denoted,  subjective,  an  sophical  spirit,  as  liiat  experience  has  been 

idiosyncracy  of  individuals,  proving  there-  manifested  age  after  age,  and  as  inspired  by 

fore  nothing  as  to  the  objective,  intrinsic  the  Bible,  the  real  authority  of  the  church, 

characteristics  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Bible?  so  far  as  the  church  can  claim  authority  as 

This  is    a   common    objection.      We  are  a  teacher?    The  truth  is  read  in  the  book ; 

charged  with  mysticism.    We    are  charged  but  the  truth  has  been  incorporated,  if  we 

with  confounding  our  own  feelings  with  make  due  allowance  for  human  imperfec- 

objective  reality ;  with  asserting  as  truth  tion,  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  myriads  of 

what,  after  all,  are  only  the  impressions  men.    It  is  they  who  are  "  the  light  of  the 

of  individuals.    We  affirm,  on  the  contrary,  world."    The  Gospel  is  read  in  the  hearts  of 

the   catholic  quality  of  the  Christian   ex-  those  who  believe  in  it.   They  are  "  a  living 

perience.    The  Go^wl  has  been  so  long  in  epistle.**    An  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 

the  world,  it  has  been  proclaimed  and  re-  which  fails  to  contain  in  itself  a  counter- 

ceived  so  widely,  among  men  of  every  age  part  to  any  of  the  characteristic  elements  of 

and  condition,  of  every  variety  of  lineage  the  Christian  experience,  as  ascertained  on 

and  culture,  not  in  one  generation  merely,  a  large  survey  of  the  history  of  the  church, 

but  in  a  long  series  of  generations,  that  we  is  to  that  extent  presumptively  untrue,  or 

are  authorized  in  asserting  that  the  Chris-  at  least  defective. 

tian  experience  is  normal.    It  is  not  an  un-       To  be  sure,  the  limits  of  the  testimony  of 

healthy  or  eccentric  or  exceptional  action  Uie  Spirit  must  not  be  left  unheeded.    It 

of  the  human  mind,  but  is  conformed  to  the  does  not  preclude  the  existence  of  the  human 

constitution  of  the  souL    How  is  it  that  element  in  the  Scriptures.    It  does  not  ap* 

Homer,  and  the  noblest  monuments  of  an-  ply  with  equal  force  to  all  portions  of  the 

cient  sculpture,  have  vindicated  their  claim  sacred  volume, — ^to  a  genealogical  chapter 

to  be  something  more  than  the  product  of  in  the  Chronicles  as  to  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah ; 

an  ephemeral  phase  of  thought  and  sensi-  to  a  narrative  of  one  of  Joshua's  battles  as 

bility  V    How  do  we  know  l^t  the  starry  .  to  the  opening  chapter  of  John's  GrOspeL    It 
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18  for  theological  science  to  inquire  into  the  tolic  authorship.    It  is  quite  conceivable 

history  of  the  canon  and  into  the  title  of  that  in  the  case  of  certain  writings  on  which 

disputed  books  to  a  place  in  it,  and  to  de-  the  credibility  of  the  Crospel  largely  depends, 

fine  inspiration,  making  all  proper  distino*  individuals  may  be  determined  to  hath,  or 

tions  of  kind  and  degree.    The  testimony  disbelief  by  these  internal   characteristics 

of  the  Spirit  centers  in  the  Christian  ex-  which  only  the  religious  mind  discema. 
perience   of   salvation,  and   must  not  be       It  ia  an  often-quoted  remark  of  Luther 

stretched  beyond  its  proper  compass,  in  a  tiiat   the  spiritual  miracles  are   the   true 

way  to  trench  on  the  rights  of  scientific  in*  miracles.     They  do  not  take  place  in  the 

quiry.  realm  of  sense.    There  is  in  them  no  such 

Yet  the  particular  species  of  evidence  to  obvious  presence  of  the  supernatural  as  to 

which  we  are  drawing  attention  may  be  p^-  force  conviction.    They  are  within  the  souls 

tinent,  and  of  essential  service  in  the  de-  of  men.    But  they  result  not  the  less  in  a 

termination  of  questions  of  criticism.    The  new  creation.    What  ground  has  the  com- 

form  and  hue  of  the  religious  element  may  mon  man   for  believing    m  the   Gospel  ? 

serve  to  determine  the  judgment  respecting  He  cannot   weigh  the  literary  evidences, 

the  genuineness  of  a  book,  and  thus  clinch  •  He  cannot  confute  the  assertions  of  adver- 

ihe  argument  derived  from  the  external  at-  saries  who  deny  the  genuineness  of   the 

testation.    We  offer  a  single  illustration, —  Gospels,    and  quote  patristic    testimonies 

the  first  that  occurs  to  us.    Every  Christian  against  them  ?    Has  he  then  no  good  ground 

who  is  seeking  to  live  in  communion  with  for  his  faith  ?    He  finds  the  surest  proof  in 

God,  knows  that  when  he  is  conscious  of  the  contents  of  the  books  themselves.    He 

being  on  a  forbidden  path  his  prayers  are  sees  a  verisimilitude  in  the  descriptions  of 

inefifectuaL    That  is  to  say,  as  long  as  he  is  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus ;  they  could 

giving  way  to  temptation,  he  has  no  con-  not  have  been  made  up ;  and  they  are  not 

fidence  in  the  acceptance  of  his  prayers,  of  the  earth.    He  draws  from  the  Bible  a 

On  the  other  hand,  when  he  heartily  re-  life-giving  nutriment  for  his  spirit, — ^forgive- 

nounces  the  evil  purpose  or  practice,  he  feels  ness,  hope,  strength  against  temptation,  the 

that  Ids  supplications  are  heard.    Now  if  we  joy  of  a  new  life.    He  sees  that  he  does  not 

turn  to  John  iii:  22,  we  read :    ^  And  what-  stand  alone.    A  i^ultitude  whom  no  man 

soever  we  ask  we  receive  of  Him,  because  can  number  derive  the  same  good  from  the 

we  keep  His  commandments,  and  do  those  same  source.    He  is  not  dreaming,  then ;  he 

things   that   are   pleasing  in  His  sight."  is  not  indulging  a  fancy.    He  is  like  one 

Here  is  found  that  very  feeling  which  a  who  is  drinking  clear  and  cool  water  from  a 

Christian  of  to-day  vividly  realizes  in  his  well  which  affords  the  same  refreshment  to 

olm  experience.    He  finds  it  in  this  Epistle,  thousands  besides  himself.    He  knows  that 

and  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  no  other  it  is  a  well  of  water,  without  inquiring  into 

than  a  Christian  soul,  which  had  entered  the  history  of  it,  and  troubling  himself  with 

into  the  secret  of  the  religious  life,  could  the  question  by  whose  hands  it  was  dug. 

have  indited  it.    He  feels,  on  meeting  such  More  highly  educated  persons  may  be  ne- 

a  passage,  that  the  little  book  which  con-  cessitated  to  investigate   these  points  by 

tains  it  could  not  have  emanated  from  the  ob-  difficulties  which  they  are  not  at  liberty 

tuse  moral  sense  which  belongs  to  the  authors  peremptorily  to  set  ^aside ;   but  even  such 

of  pious  fraud,  the  framers  of  forged  compo-  minds  can  never  afford  to  undervalue  or 

sitions.    Thus  he  has  a  corroboration  of  tiie  ignore  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit 
proof  drawn  from  other  sources,  of  its  Apos-  George  P,  Fisher. 
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John  (that's  my  husband,  you  know,)  thoroughly  at  home  as  in  ours.    That's  the 

wanted  me  to  call  this  paper,  "  Mothers*  reason  we  get  so  many  strangers  in.    Then, 

Meetings  vs.  Sewing  Societies."    But  I  told  there 's  the  Episcopal    Mrs.  Lesley's  sister- 

him  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  attempt  in-law  and  her  husband,  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Gray, 

so  lawyer-like  a  title.    Besides,  the  bare  idea  are  leading  members  there.    It 's  the  grand- 

of  a  Latin  word  confuses  me.    I  am  a  good  est  and  most  beautiful  church  building  we 

deal  like  that  woman  who  said  she  knew  have  in  Blanktown,  and  the  most  of  our 

nothing  outside  of  her  own  language,  except  wealthy  families  worship  there.    I  go  quite 

delirium  tremens  and  habeas  corpus,  and  what  often  for  the  sake  of  the  service,  and  the 

they  meant  she  could  n't  tell  for  the  life  of  music  and  all.    It's  pretty  high-churchy^ 

her.    Although,  to  be  sure,  I  did  get  a  smat-  processional,    recessional,   facing  east  and 

tering  of  French  and  German  at  the  school  all  that.    John  calls  it  *'  flummery,"  but  I 

where  I  went  to  **  finish."    It  was  one  of  tell  him  it  all  belongs  to  the  picture-part  of 
those  private  schools  where  young  ladies  go .  life,  and  he  can't  cure  the  world  of  liking 

to  *'  decorate  their  ignorance,"  as  John  says,  that, — neither  can  his  beloved  science.    A 

Our  Mothers'  Meeting  is  a  new  departure  church  service  constructed  on  his  principles 
of  the  chm-ch-women-tblks  of  Blanktown,  would  starve  the  aesthetic  sense  to  death! 
and  it  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a  faithful  I,  at  least,  shall  go  on  caring  for  everything 
subject  of  discussion  at  home  and  abroad,  beautiful  just  as  much  as  if  I  had  not  max- 
If  you  remember  anything  about  our  great  ried  a  man  who  has  n't  a  pai'ticle  of  taste, 
fair,  and  how  Mrs.  Lesley  confessed  our  except  what  has  been  developed  in  him  by 
sins  until  most  of  us  felt  guilty,  you  will  loving  a  woman  to  whom  fine  music,  grace- 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  new  f ul  forms,  imposing  ceremonies,  and  lovely 
notion  came  from  her  brain.  There  never  colors  are  an  intoxication  of  delight. 
was  such  a  woman  I  John  says  that  he  is  Well,  next  there  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
getting  jealous  of  my  admiration  for  her.  church,  of  course,  since  Blanktown  is  large 
But  he  can't  help  admitting,  himself,  that  enough  to  have  plenty  of  the  foreign  element, 
she 's  as  sweet  as  the  most  lovely  woman,  John  tells  me  I  'd  better  go  there  and  done 
and  as  strong  as  the  grandest  man.  And  with  it,  when  my  {esthetic  sense  <*  needs  a 
why  should  n't  we  lesser  women,  for  whom  good  square  meal." 
she  does  so  much,  adore  her  ?  Then  there  is  the  Unitarian  church,  a 

John  says  that  he  thinks  better  of  this  very  small  membership,  and  a  pretty  little 

last  venture  of  hers,  than  of  any  **  woman  stone  building.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lesley  are 

movement"  he  ever  beaitl  of.  And  now  I'll  members  there.  Miss  McUenTy,our  authority 

tell  you  as  well  as  I  can  what  it  is,  and  how  on  literature  and  art,  and  the  President  of 

it  came  about.  our  Reading  Club,  says  that  the  Unitarian 

We  have   six   churches  in   Blanktown.  church  is  composed  of  the  intellectual  ^lite 

First,  there  is  the  Methodist — that's  mine,  of  Blanktown.    Doubtless  she  is  correct  in 

I  'm  a  member,  and  John  goes  with  me  very  this  as  in  everything  else ; — she  is  one  of  the 

regularly,  although  he  ^as  never  joined,  and  exasperatingly  perfect  people.    But  I  'm  so 

I  'm  sometimes  afraid  he 's  getting  skepti-  far  below  that  aristocracy  that  I  fear  I  don't 

cal  over  those  hateful  scientific  books  he  properly  appreciate  it.    I  always  feel  as  if 

will  read  when  I  want  him  to  be  talking  to  I  'd  stepped  into  a  refrigerator  when  I  go  to 

me.    "We  have    a   large   and  flourishing  that  church,  or  get  even  on  the  edges  of 

church,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  plain  Miss  McHenry's  circle.    Now  Mrs.  Lesley, 

people  in  common  circumstances.    W^e  are  although  she  knows  more  about  the  most 

all  cordial,  and  full  of  interest  in  one  another,  important  things  than  any  woman  in  the 

and  if  I  do  say  it,  there  is  n't  a  church  in  Reading  Club,  unless  it  may  be  the  kindei^ 

town  where  you  can  feel  so  quickly  and  gartner.  Miss  Lovett,  has  not  a  shade  of 
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that  manner  of  over-awing  knowledge  that  lark  in  the  dark  comer  of  self-interest  to 

reduces  one  to  a  state  of  conscious  imbe-  calculate  how  much  our  church  is  to  gain  by 

cility.    But  then  she    is  *'  so  prodigal    of  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  spirit  I  think  is 

her  intellectual   acquirements,"  Miss  Mc-  downright  impious. 

Henry  says,  "  gives  herself  out  so  recklessly  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  was  shocked 
to  people  who  (jannot  appreciate  her."  Mrs.  just  after  I  joined  the  church  by  something 
Lesley  only  smiles  a  swift  little  smile  when  I  overheard  a  minister  say.  It  was  the  year 
she  hears  any  such  criticism,  and  says  very  our  new  church  was  finished,  and  the  con- 
softly,  **  He  that  saves  his  life  shall  lose  it.''  ference  met  with  us.  I  happened  to  be 
Mrs.  Lesley,  if  she  is  a  Unitarian,  has  a  way  tending  to  the  supper-getting,  in  the  vestry, 
of  quoting  the  sayings  of  Jesus  that  makes  while  two  or  three  of  the  ministers  from  a 
me  feel  very  easy  about  her,  although  a  distance  were  looking  over  the  church,  and 
minister  we  had  once  did  urge  me  to  pmy  I  heard  one  say  to  another:  **  Well,  I'm  glad 
and  labor  for  her  conversion.  The  bare  idea  that  at  last  we'  have  something  creditable  to 
shocked  me  ^  I  knew  she  was  so  much  bet-  our  denomination  in  Blanktown  district, 
ter  than  I.  I  am  a  Methodist,  it  is  true,  and  The  other  sects  have  all  had  better  build- 
I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  feel  willing  to  ings  than  we  before  now,  but  they  can't, 
get  along  without  the  sweet,  human,  trust-  many  of  them,  beat  this."  It  seemed  as  if 
ing  faith  in  a  Lord  Christ,  who-  died  to  save  I  heard  Jesus  commenting  scornfully,  '*  He 
us  here  and  hereafter,  from  our  sins  and  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him 
their  consequences.  But  I  never  did  know  serve."  I'm  not  very  spiritual-minded, 
anything  about  theology ;  and  if  any  one  never  set  up  to  be  ;  but  I  must  say  that  a 
lives  a  saintly  life,  I  don't  worry  a  bit  about  church  built  for  the  purpose  of  outstriving 
his  creed.  Did  not  Jesus  himself  say,  **  By  some  other  denomination,  does  n't  seem  veiy 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them  ?  "  That  one  '<  consecrated  "  to  me,  no  matter  what  words 
text  would  be  enough  to  prevent  me  from  were  said  at  its  dedication.  I'm  sure  the 
attacking  Mrs.  Lesley  on  religion,  I  assure  feeling  that  minister  expressed  is  exactly 
you !  the  same  that  many  a  woman  is  blamed  for 
Well,  then,  beside  these  four  churches  we  severely,  —  a  desire  to  have  clothes  and 
have  a  Congregationalist  and  a  Baptist.  It  furniture  a  bit  finer  than  her  husband's 
always  seemed  to  me  there  was  n*t  difference  partner's  wife  or  her  next  door  neighbor 
enough  between  them  to  keep  them  in  sepa-  has  I  ^o  wonder  John  grows  satirical 
rate  organizations,  but  that's  only  my  igno-  sometimes  watching  the  way  church  af- 
rance,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  I  have  good  fairs  are  carried  on,  for  he  is  utterly  above 
friends  in  both  of  them,  and  they  both  of  8uch  notions.  He  does  what  he  thinks  is 
them  unite  with  my  church  for  union  prayer-  right,  in  a  simple,  matter-of-course  way,  and 
meetings  and  temperance,  and  other  reform-  never  had  an  envious  thought  in  his  life,  I 
atory  purposes.  When  they  do,  I  always  ^  believe.  But  it  is  time  to  be  getting  to  our 
wish  we  could  all  join  together,  and  have  Mothers'  Meeting. 

one   heart  and  mind  always.    But  there  One  evening  John  and  I  were  sitting  in 

seems  to  be  so  much  troublesome  jealousy,  the  parlor,  he  reading  in  the  last  "  Popular 

and  hair-splitting  talk  over  dogmas,  to  keep  Science,"— his  pet  magazine,— and  I  making 

people  separate  who  ought  to  work  together,  a  brand  new  bonnet  out  of  materials  I  had 

I  think  it  is  pretty  small  business  to  quarrel  worn  three  seasons,  when  Mrs.  Lesley  and 

over  texts  of  scripture,  myself ;  and  I  can't  her  husband  came  to  call.     She  looked  so 

abide  this  sect  exclusiveness  among  people  bright  and  eager  I  knew  she  had  come  to 

who  all  claim  to  believe  in  the  same  fundar  share  some  brilliant  idea  with  me.*  Mr. 

mentals  of  doctrine,  and  are  all  **  evangel!-  Lesley  and  John  have  a  good  deal  in  com- 

cal."    The  spirit  that  in  a  time  of  revival,  mon ;  for  John  is  a  practical  chemist  by 

or  great  philanthropic  movement,  when  all  profession,  and  Mr.  Lesley  besides  being  our 

kinds  of  people  are  held  together  in  one  leading  cotton  manufacturer,  is  an  "ama- 

oonsecrated  devotion,  will  stand  back  and  teur  microscopist,"  as  he  says,  and  much  in- 
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terested  in  all  physical  science.     So  Mrs.  a  good  deal  of  sewing,  you  know,'  both  for 

Lesley  and  I  have  many  a  nice  evening's  the  Blanktown  Relief  Association  and  the 

chat  together  while  the  two  gentlemen  are  Home  Missionary  Society." 

growing  more  idealistic  and  daringly  im-  "  Yes,  Mrs.  Busybody,  it  is  all  true,"  Mrs. 

aginative  over  what  they  call  "exact  €ci-  Lesley  said;  "but  still  I  call  the  sewing- 

ence  "  than  they  would  think  proper  for  me  circle  a  bad  use  of  a  good  thing ;  a  precious 

to  be  over  religious  or  social  questions.  opportunity  for  the  stimulation  of  higher 

This  evening  the  first  thing  after  admir-  feeting,  for  the  gathering  of  useful  knowl- 

ing  in  advance  the  bonnet  I  was  "  compos-  edge,  and  the  binding  together  of  woman- 

ing,"  Mrs.  Lesley  said:  "Kitty  Busybody,  hood  in  the  truest  love  and  helpfulness, 

I  've  come  to  enlist  you  in  a  holy  warfare."  gone  astray  into  sectarian  narrowness,  vapid 

"  What  is  it  ? "  I  asked.  nothings  of  conversation  and  indigestible 

John  looked  up  and  said :  "  Nothing  very  suppers.    Women  need  to  be  lifted  out  of 

hard,  I  hope,  Mrs.  Lesley;    for  Kitty  is  the  petty  details  of  domestic  life ;  they  need 

about  worn  out  with  all  she  h{U3  had  on  hand  to  be  emancipated  from  the  littleness  of  a 

of  late."  clique ;  they  need  to  meet  each  other  in  the 

"  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie ;  "  that  dread-  mass,  as  men  do  in  business  and  politics, 

ful  fair.     But  this  is  nothing  like  that.  &Dd  learn  to  discuss  great  problems  fear- 

I  'm  going  to  do  or  hire  most  of  the  work  lessly,  and  on  a  plane  of  broad,  impersonal, 

myself.    I  only  want  her  to  help  me  plan  a  unpartisan  judgment." 

little,  and  stand  at  my  right  hand  in  the  "  That 's  true  enough,"  said  John ;  "  wo- 

first  onslaught  to  give  me  respectability."  men  all  draw  their  conclusions  from  the 

"  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean,  Mary  premise  of   their  own  individual  experi- 

Noble  Lesley?"  I  burst  out;  "the  idea  of  ence." 

my  giving  respectability  to  a  woman  whose  "  Not  all  women,"  said  Mr.  Lesley  quickly, 

husband  is  worth  millions  1 "  '^  I  know  one  woman  at  least  who  looks  on 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  Kitty  B.,"  she  all  sides  of  every  question  she  studies,  and 

returned.    "I  am  a  Unitarian,  and  better  never  decides  simply  by  an  appeal  to  her 

is  Orthodoxy  in  self-made  bonnets  and  a  own  feelings." 

cottage  than  heresy  in  golden  shoon  and  a  "  Oh,"  said  John,  with  a  profound  bow  to 

brown  stone  mansion,  in  the  eyes  of  most  Mrs.  Lesley,  "  I  did  n't  include  Minerva  in 

Blanktown  church-women.    Bless  their  old-  my  estimate  of  her  sex,  of  course.     And, 

fashioned  consistency  1  '*  truth  to  tell,  I  was  too  sweeping  in  my  state- 

"  But  what  do  you  want  to  do  with  the  ment    But  even  Kitty,  whose  judgment  in 

orthodox  church-women?"  asked  John,  who  all  practical  matters  is  better  than  that  of 

looked  up  interested  at  that  most  men,  is  very  apt  to  think  as  'our  set ' 

"  Listen  and  I  willf  tell  you,"  she  said,  or  *  our  church '  do  on  great  questions." 

"  You  know  that  there  are  four  weekly  nui-.  "  But  there  *s  one  thing,"  said  Mr,  Lesley, 

sances  in  Blanktown,  devourers  of  women's  "  about  Mrs.  Kitty  that  shows  she  is  eman- 

time  and  strength.    They  are  called  by  cour-  cipated  from  real  bigotry :  she  never  ob- 

tesy  *  Ladies*  Sewing  Circles.'    I  want  to  get  trudes  her  opinions  disagreeably,  or  passes 

these  women  to  try  something  better  in  the  harsh  sentence  on  those  who  differ  from 

way  of  a  weekly  meeting."  her." 

"Why,  Mrs.  Lesley,"  I  said,    "I  don't  "Very  true,"   John  assented,  laughing, 

understand  you.    I  'm  not  at  all  clear  about  "Kitty  will  oblige  me  by  thanking  you  in  a 

our  sewing-circles  being  nuisances.    They  fitting  manner  for  your  compliment." 

brinf  people  together  who,  but  for  them,  "Well,  there's  one  thing,  John,  you  may 

would  have  little  chance  of  getting  acquaint-  be  sure  of,"  I  said ;  "  you  '11  not  be  thanked 

ed  and  having  an  occasional  good  time,  by  Mrs.  Lesley  for  calling  her  Minerva, 

They  are  the  only  *  outing '  that  many  a  wo-  when  you  'd  just  been  condemning  all  women 

man  has  who  is  suffering  in  mind  and  body  in  such  a  wholesale  manner." 

from  a  too  isolated  life.   And,  besides,  we  do  "True,  Kitty,"   she  said;    "no  woman 
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likes  to  be  complimented  at  the  ezpensQ  of  physical  life,  is  left  to  do  double  service, 
her  sex ;  and  if  Minerva  did  spring  from  And  she  learns  at  last,  alas,  how  often !  that 
the  brain  of  Jove,  be  sure  she  had  a  true  bitter  lesson,  that  a  mistake  has  as  evil 
iroman's  heart  But  to  go  back  to  our  sub-  external  consequences  as  a  crime.  Now, 
ject:  there  is  too  much  truth  in  yourhus-  what  we  need  in  Blanktown  is  a  sort  of 
band's  criticism.  I  want  women  to  meet  '  Woman's  Exchange,'  where  we  may  meet 
together  outside  church  lines  of  interest,  to  and  enrich  ourselves  with  the  best  thought 
get  a  broad  human  culture.  I  want  women  on  all  the  topics  which  relate  to  the  health 
to  get  a  spiritual  '  outing '  from  the  little-  and  moral  well-being  of  the  home  and  its 
sees  of  their  isolated  lives  into  the  greatness  inmates.  Beside  this,  women  need  to  know 
of  science,  art,  and  universal  morals.  And  how  the  law  bears  upon  domestic  relations ; 
my  idea  of  a  beginning  here  in  Blanktown  what  their  liabilities  are  as  business  agents ; 
is  this :  I  come  for  Mrs.  Busybody  some  what  rights  widows  have  in  their  husbands' 
pleasant  day  with  the  carriage,  and  we  estates;  and  what  right  mothers  have  over 
make  calls  on  the  presidents  and  other  im-  their  children  in  case  the  father  dies.  And 
portant  officers  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist  then  think  how  little  the  average  woman 
and  Congregationalist  sewing  circles ;  the  knows  of  the  great  powers  of  evil  that,  bow- 
Unitarian  I  can  manage  alone.  I  know  I  ever  secure  she  may  feel  in  her  rose-lined, 
shall  have  the  co-operation  of  our  ladies ;  I  love-sheltered  nest,  sweep  dangerously  near 
lose  much  of  my  terror-inspiriug  heterodoxy  her  home  in  their  dark  flight  I  Do  n't  you 
when  introduced  by  Mrs.  Busybody,  who  is  feel  with  me  that  something  should  be  done 
known  all  over  Blanktown  as  the  woman  to  teach  women  that  which  they  need  to 
who  can  cut  out  the  most  garments,  get  up  know?  " 

the  nicest  suppers,  plan  the  brightest  church  « Indeed  I  do,  dear  Mary  Noble,"  I  said, 

entertainments,  collect   the   most  money,  "I  am  with  you  heart  and  hand.     But 

place  strangers  in  the  best  social  niche^  and  could  n't  you  start  your  mothers'  meetings 

put  the  most  sense  into  nonsense  of  any  without    disturbing    the    sewing    circles? 

sewing  circle  attendant  in  town.    I,  intro-  Why  antagonize  what  is  being  done?   Why 

duced  by  such  a  notable  example  of  all  the  not  add  something  on  and  leave  the  old, 

cardinal  virtues  of  womahood,  will  be  lis-  and  so  save  friction  ? " 

tened  to  attentively  while  I  unfold  my  plan,  <<  Because,"    she  replied,   "  there  are  so 

which  is  this :  that  we  substitute  for  secta-  many  gatherings  and  social  claims  now,  to 

rian  sewing  meetings  a  Mothers*  Meeting^  keep  us  tired  all  the  time,  that  I  dai-e  not 

which  shall  take  us  all  in,  and  be  devoted  add  another  to  the  list  of  temperance,  prayer, 

to  the  study  of  those  matters  which  the  conference,  missionary  and  other  meetings. 

average  wife  and  mother  is  lamentably  ig-  Besides,  I  want  women  of  all  shades  of 

norant  about  and  needs  most  training  in,  opinion  to  join  this  new  movement,  and  if 

Tiz.,  her  special  womanly  work.  I  started  it  without  enlisting  the  leading 

"  You  know  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Busybody,  women  of  these  sewing  circles  in  it,  I  don't 

Girls  marry  and  take  the  responsibilities  of  believe  I  could  get  a  dozen  women  outside 

the  government  of  a  home,  the  training  of  of  my  ovm  church  to  carry  it  on." 

souls  and  bodies,  upon  them,  with  little  or  ''  Of  course  you  '11  think  me  a  perfect 

no  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  their  Gradgrind  and  a  doubting  Thomas  beside ; 

position,  and  no  adequate  preparation  for  but  I  do  see  difficulties  in  the  way,"  I  said, 

their  duties.    Fathers  in  America  are,  for  doubtfully.    "  In  the  first  place,  the  sewing 

the  most  part,  too  absorbed  in  bread-win-  circles  furnish  the  only  purely  social  ele- 

ning  pursuits  to  do  their  rightful  share  in  ments  in  our  churches.    And  whatever  our 

the  home  building  and  education  of  the  lit-  outside  needs,  members  of  the  same  church 

tie  ones ;  and  so  the  untrained  woman  gen-  ought  to  know  each  other.    Then  there 's 

erally  conscientious,  always  hard-working,  the  sewing  we  do ;  I  should  n't  be  willing  to 

often  cultivated  in  every  direction  save  that  give  up  the  pleasure  of  sending  every  now 

of  symmetrical  development  of  spiritual  and  and  then  a  box  of  good  warm  clothing  to 
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the  home  missionaries  who  are  trying  to  ignorance  in  the  mother  is  danger  to  the 
civilize  the  heathen  on  our  frontiers.    And  home,  and  that  the  elevation  of  the  next 
besides,  a  good  many  women  would  feel  bur-  genei*ation  waits  on  the  devotion  and  wis- 
dened  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  study  as  dom  of  this,  and  realizing  that  the  special 
you  propose.    The  less  people  know  the  less  duties  of  domestic  life  require  special  prep- 
they  care  to  learn.    How  do  you  dare  ex-  aration  from  those  most  responsible,  unite 
pect  the  average  sewing-circle  woman  to  be  for  the  study  of  the  following  subjects : — 
kindled  into  such  an  enthusiasm  for  your        *' Physiology  and  Practical  Hygiene;  in- 
new  gospel  of  social  science  that  she  will  eluding  healthful  cooking,  dressing,  etc. 
resign  her  chance  to  show  off  her  cooking        *' Public  sanitary  conditions  and  laws;  and 
to  the  church  and  to  get  the  latest  news  of  prevention  of  disease, 
everybody  for  it  ?  *'  "  The  art  of  nursing. 

"That's    right,  Mrs.  Kitly,"    said  Mr.        *•  The  care  of  infants. 
Lesley,  laughing :    "  clip  her  wings,  when        "  The  laws  of  heredity, 
she  soars  too  fast  and  far  into  the  abstract,        *'  The  home  training  of  children,  physical, 
by    some    ponderous,    practical    difficulty,  mental  and  moral. 
That 's  what  I  do.    I  consider  it  my  chief        "  The  science  of  school  education, 
mission  in  the  world  to  keep  my  wife  near        "  The  true  relation  of  the  sexes, 
enough  to  the  common  earth  to  make  her        "  The  legal  condition  of  woman  as  maiden, 
brilliant  ideas  sufficiently  coarse  and  clayey  wife,  mother,  and  widow, 
to  serve  as  actual  models  for  action.    If  it       '^  The  relation  of  the  home  to  public  morals, 
had  n't  been  for  me  she  would  have  been       '^  The  art  of  house-building  and  decora- 
nothing  but  a  poet,  instead  of,  as  now,  seer  tion,  and  any  other  topic  relating  to  woman's 
and  reformer  in  one."  special  interests,  or  to  home  management. 

"  Well,  if  that 's  the  case,  Sii*  Practical,  "  We  propose  to  organize  into  a  society  by 
I  can  assure  you  that  when  I  'm  with  Kitty  the  election  of  a  President,  a  Vice-Presi- 
B.  I  don't  need  you.  'Othello's  occupa-  dent,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  four 
tion  's  gone '  then,"  laughed  Mrs.  Lesley,  standing  Committees  into  which  the  whole 
Then  she  took  a  paper  from  her  pocket  and  membership  of  the  association  shall  be 
turning  to  me,  said :  '< At  least,  you  small  divided,  viz. :  Conmiittee  on  Hygiene :  Com- 
kitten,  whose  velvet  paws  enclose  the  sharp-  mittee  on  Morals :  Committee  on  Eduoa^ 
est  claws  with  which  to  prick  my  bubbles  tion :  Committee  on  Art.  The  Committees 
of  fancy,  I  should  a't  dare  to  come  to  you  shall  severally  have  charge  of  the  topics 
until  I  had  a  foundation  of  definite  plan !  grouped  under  their  divisions,  and  shall 
Here  in  this  paper  is  the  skeleton  of  a  con-  collect  statistics,  gather  information,  and 
stitution  that  even  your  executive  ability  furnish  instruction  to  the  whole  meeting 
need  not  disdain  to  clothe  with  details.  As  upon  subjects  belonging  to  their  depart- 
to  your  social  element  in  the  churches,  you  ments." 

must  provide  for  that  by  an  hour  of  chat-       "Mary  Noble,"  I  exclaimed,  "that's  an 

ting  in  your  church  parlors  before  and  after  ideal  plan  for  a  woman's  club." 
each  of  your  regular  prayer-meetings.    As        "But,  Mrs.  Lesley,"  said  John,  "I  pro- 

to  the  sewing,  we  can  cut  out  and  plan  all  test  in  the  name  of  justice  against  the  exclu- 

the  work  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  sion  of  my  sex  from  the  advantages  of  such 

Relief  Association,  and  then  make  that  as-  studies.    A  woman  who  believes  in  equal 

Bociation  hire  the  sewing  done  by  those  rights  should  be  ashamed  of  trying  to  start 

women  whom  it  has  to  help  because  they  a  good  thing  just  for  women  alone  1 " 
are  out  of  work.    That  will  kill  three  birds,        I  knew  John  was  joking  by  the  twinkle 

you  see;  relieve  us,  help  the  poor  women  in  in  his  eye,  but  Mrs.  Lesley  looked  really 

a  self-respecting  way,  and  accomplish  some-  troubled,  and  said :  "I  know  Mr.  Busybody, 

thing  for  the   home    missionaries.     Now  it  does  n*t  seem  right,  and  I  have  thought 

don't  say  I  'm  not  practical,  but  listen.  about  it  a  good  deal.    But  you  see  women 

"We,  the  undersigned,  believing  that  will  not  talk  freely  before  men,  hardly  in 
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the  presence  of  a  half-dozen  of  their  own  onr  own  members;  selected  readings,  and 

sex,  and  so,  although  I  beliere  in  oo-ednca-  regular  class  study." 

tion  everywhere,  I  am  forced  to  decide  that  *<  But,  Mrs.  Lesley,  will  there  not  be  a 

it  is  practically  better  for  women  to  study  need  for  money  in  all  this  ?   Where  is  that 

by  themselves  until  they  learn  to  be  brave  to  come  from?   Remember  how  poor  women 

in  speech."  are  I    And  have  you  thought  how  scatttered 

"  I  beKeve,"  said  Mrs.  Lesley,  "  that  Mary  we  all  are  ?   Where  shall  we  meet  ?  " 

hopes  that  there  may  be  some  evening  meet-  <<  About  the  money,  Kitty  B.,  I  have  a  lit- 

ings  for  both  men  and  women."  tie  fund,  the  money  my  dear  mother  left, 

''Yes,"  she  said,  ''there's  no  end  to  my  which  is  devoted  to  the  mothers'  meeting 

audacious  thoughts.    I'm  even  hoping,  Kitty,  needs,  and  we  will  have  an  annual  subscrip- 

that  we  can  persuade  our  '  Women's  Tern-  tion  meeting,  and  each  shall  pledge  her  mite 

perance  Union'  to  come  in  under  the  de-  large  or  small.    And  about  the  place  of 

partments  of  Morals  and  Hygiene.    It  seems  meeting,  I  'm  going  to  beg  the  honor  of  pro- 

to  me  that  would  be  better  than  meeting  viding  that,  and  I  want  to  keep  it  a  secret, 

every  week,  about  nine  of  us,  and  doing  lit-  even  from  you,  until  the  day  of  our  first 

tie  or  nothing  but  tell  each  other  and  the  meeting,  may  I?" 

all-knowing  One  how  great  an  evil  intem-  "  Yes,  indeed,"  I  said ;  "yon  know  I  dearly 

perance  is."  love  surprise,  and  it 's  sure  to  be  a  nice  one 

"  But,  Mrs.  Lesley,  do  you  mean  to  limit  if  you  plan  it" 

the  meetings  to  married  women  alone?"  I  "Now  we  must  go,"   said  Mr.  Lesley, 

asked.  "  Do  n't  let  Mary  work  you  too  hard  with 

"No  indeed,"  she  replied.    "We  must  her  great  resolutions,  will  you?" 

not  limit  our  meetings  to  physical  mother-  "No,"  I  said,  as  they  stepped  out  into  the 

hood,  by  any  means.    It's  the  spiritual  es-  cold  starlight;  "if  I  minded  your  wife  I 

sence,  the  soul,  and  not  the  body,  of  dis-  should  work  much  less  than  I  do." 

tinctive   womanhood    we   are   seeking  to  Well,  it 's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  of  our 

develop.    Ours  is,  I  think,  the  happiest  lot  visits.    They  were  amusing,  exasperating, 

to  know  'the  presence  of  a  babe's  mouth  at  pathetic,  encouraging,  by  turns.    But  by 

the  blossom  of  our  breasts,'  but  no  higher,  or  faith  and  persistency  we  won  the  day.    By 

more  truly  motherly,  than  that  of  many  a  bare  majority  vote  each  sewing  circle 

a  woman  who  spends  her  life  in  the  spirit-  came  into  the  larger  work.    The  temper- 

oal  nourishing  and  training  of  other  peo-  ance  society  held  out  the  longest,  but  when 

pie's  children.    There 's  Miss  Lovett — ^what  Mrs.  Lesley,  Miss  Lovett  and  I  all  told  them 

mother  of  a  family,  self-limited  to  the  care  that  we  could  not  attend  the  meetings  after 

of  one  small  household,  fills  so  great  a  place  the  mothers'  association  was  started,  as  we 

in  the  divine  economy  as  she?    For  twenty  could  work  for  temperance  better  in  that 

years  a  teacher,  impressing  her  rare  nobility  larger  field,  they  agreed  that  it  was  more 

of  character  and  clear  strong  brain  upon  politic  to  join  in  the  new  work, 

scores  of  young  lives ;  and  now,  in  her  later  Just  one  month  from  the  day  we  made 

years,  devoting  herself  to  the  Kindergarten  our  first  tour  of  calls,  Mrs.  Lesley  and  I 

work,  and  giving  her  rich  experience  to  the  had  the  satisfaction  of  greeting  the  leading 

young  mothers  of  Blanktown,  by  precept  women  of  every  church  in  town,  except  the 

and  example."  Roman  Catholic,  at  our  first  mothers'  meet- 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  I  said,  "we  must  make  ing.    For  the  Episcopal  ladies  took  hold 

it  a  school  for  all  conditions  of  womanhood,  with  us ;  on  Mrs  Lesley's  account  chiefly,  I 

But  shall  our  meetings  be  devoted  to  text-  suspect.    It  does  make  a  difference  with 

book  study  and  discussion,  or  lectures  and  some  people  whether  they  receive  an  invita- 

papers  and  discussions,  or  how  do  you  plan  tion  from  a  rich  or  a  poor  woman  1 

for  our  leai*ning  ? "  But  the  jok^  of  the  whole  thing  was  my 

"  All  ways.    Lectures  by  specialists  on  discovering  the  day  after  Mrs.  Lesley's  first 

their  topics:  papers  and  open  discussion  for  call  on  the  business,  the  "secret"  she  was 
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going  to  keep  froxh  me.    I  did  n't  tell  her  landmark,  and  put  stores  and  offices  in  the 

though  until  the  opening  meeting.  dear  home  of  so  many  generations  ? 

When  John  came  home  to  dinner  the  day  I  kept  conning  it  over  in  my  mind  in  the 

after  we  talked  about  the  mothers'  meeting,  night,  as  I  lay  awake,  until  all  at  once  it 

he  said :  '*  Kitty,  what  do  you  suppose  is  flashed  over  me  what  the  home  was  to  be  I 

being  done  to  the  old  Noble  homestead?  I  woke  John  out  of  a  sound  sleep ;  I  could  nt 

Workmen  are  busy  tearing  off  the  roof  and  tvait  till  morning,  iiAd  he  drops  off  again  just 

all  is  commotion  in  the  yard.    Think  it 's  as  soon  as  he 's  allowed  to,  after  such  an 

being  fitted  up  for  business  uses?"  episode. 

"I  don't  believe  that  Mrs.  Lesley  would  **John  Busybody,  I  know  what  Mary 
consent  to  th^t,"  I  said.  *<She  told  me  once  Noble  is  going  to  do  with  the  old  place- 
it  would  seem  a  profanation  to  let  her  an-  she 's  going  to  let  us  use  it  for  our  mothers' 
cestral  home  for  buying  and  selling  pur-  meeting,  don't  you  see?  Is  n't  it  glorious  ? " 
poses."  "  Yes,  Kitty,  I  guess  I  do,"  said  John  in  a 

I  puzzled  over  it  all  the  evening,  thinking  resigned  but  sleepy  tone,  **  but  is  there  going 

of  the  Noble  family,  and  the  grand  old  to  be  a  thunder-storm  ? " 

house.    For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  "What  do  you  mean  now?"   I  asked, 

brick  mansion  has  stood  in  the  very  center  What's  that  to  do  with  it?" 

of  Blanktown,  and  has  been  the  home  of  a  <*  Oh,  nothing;  only  I  thought  you  thought 

Noble.    Mrs.  Lesley's  father  was  bom  there,  the  news  would  n't  keep  through  an  atmos- 

and  brought  Ruth  Merriam  to  be  its  sweet-  pheric  change  1 " 

est  mistress  more  than  forty  years  ago.    He  "  Do  you  suppose  I  could  wait  until  mom* 

was  our  leading  physician,  and  one  of  the  ing,  John  ?    Why  it  will  be  lovely  there,  I 

best  men  that  ever  lived.    Mrs.  Noble  was  know  1 " 

a  Quaker,  and  her  saintly  spirit,  her  calm  <<  No  doubt,"  said  John,  slipping  off  again 
placid  face,  her  tender  ways,  and  her  quaint  into  unconsciousness,  but  not  before  he  had 
measured  speech,  were  a  constant  benedic-  murmured  drowsily,  '*  Ton  're  a  very  remark- 
tion.  Mary,  the  youngest  of  six  children,  able  woman,  Kitty,  but  considered  as  an  ex- 
all  of  whom  have  left  Blanktown  but  her-  amf4e  of  patience,  you  're  not  a  success  I " 
self,  is  like  her  father  in  mind,  and  like  her  It  was  just  as  I  divined.  The  morning 
mother  in  religious  devotion.  Mrs.  Noble  of  our  first  mothers'  meeting  Mrs.  Lesley 
always  seemed  to  me  the  embodiment  of  peace  called  for  me  early,  and  took  me  down  to 
and  purity.    Her  motherhood  took  all  earth's  the  house. 

troubled  children  to  her  breast.    And  when  The  outside  looked  the  same,  except  that 

she  died,  less  than  a  year  ago,  after  three  the  doctor's  door  had  a  new  sign  bearing 

months  of  such  patiently  grieved  widow-  the  name  of  the  woman  physician  who  has 

hood  as  I  never  saw  before,  all  who  knew  k>cated  in  Blanktown  lately,  and  whom  Mrs. 

her  felt  that  the  rarest  and  most  Christ-like  Lesley  was  instrumental  in  getting  here, 

spirit  in  Blanktown  had  taken  its  upward  On  the  same  old  green  door,  a  brass  plate 

flight     Since  then  the  old  Noble  home-  has  been  placed  just  under  the  high  knocker, 

stead,  as  everybody  calls  it>  has  stood  unin-  and  it  bore  this  inscription : 
habited,  with  its  little  garden  in  front; 

its  irreat  overshadowing  elm-tree;  its  gray  _  Db.     avid     oblb, 

.f         ,                     ,  *        ,      .    ,           ./  Aim  Ruth  Mbrriam,  his  wife, 

walls,  and  many  small-paned  wmdows ;  its  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^„  ^^^^^^ 

dark  green  door,  with  the   half-circle  of  thbib  homb  a  tbmplb; 
diamond-shaped  lights  above,  and  the  brass  thbib  lovb  its  altab-fibb; 
knocker ;  its  side  door,  with  the  faded  sign  tbxibl  livbs  a  pbbpbtual  sbbvicb; 
•*  David  Noble,  M.  D.,"  through  which  so  ___™^_^"_"^*"5:.f^**.^„^^^!^^, 
many  hundred  anxious  people  have  passed ; 
all  just  as  it  used  to  be,  but  with  the  desola- 
tion of  death  in  its  familiar  look.    Could  it  I  could  not  speak  for  tears,  but  took  Mrs. 
be  that  Mary  Noble  could  alter  that  old  Lesley's  hand  in  mine,  and  kissed  her^  at 
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we  passed  in  with  hushed  and  reyerent  steps  Uiankf  ul  you  ought  to  be  that  you  have  the 

as  to  life's  holy-of-h<^es.  power  and  the  wish  to  do  such  a  thing  as 

Everything  on  the  first  floor  was  just  as  this ! " 

it  had  been.    The  great  generous  parlors  on  ''  I  am,*'  she  replied  zneekjy,  with  the 

the  lefty  with  the  drabs  and  browns  of  Mrs*  tears  still  in  her  eyes;  "  and  I  want  to  tell 

Noble's  Quaker  taste,  left  with  only  the  old  you  my  feeling  about  it ;  I  cannot  speak 

open  wood-fires  to  brighten  them»  the  same  of  these  sacred  things  to  many.     I  shall 

old-fashioned  mahogany  furniture  with  the  simply  place  the  house  at  the  disposal  of 

canred  cabinet  of   foreign  curiosities,  and  our  Mothers'  Meeting,  in  the  name  of  my 

the  books  and  engravings  Mrs.  Noble's  dear  parents.    But  I  want  to  tell  you  that  my 

hands  had  kept  free  from  every  mote  of  thought  to  do  it  grew  out  of  a  conversation 

dust,  and  the  little  precise  arrangement  of  I  had  with  mother  the  week  before  she  died, 

the  chairs,  all  left  untouched.    On  the  right,  I  had  begun  to  feel  that  we  must  say  good- 

the  doctor's  office  and  reception  room  had  bye  before  long,  and  I  asked  her  one  day 

added  nothing  to  their  furniture  but  the  when  she  seemed  a  little  stronger,  '  Mother, 

inevitable  rocking-chair,  without  which  no  what  shall  I  do  for  this  world  for  thy  sake> 

American  woman  can  live,  even  if  she  is  when  thee  b  doing  thy  work  in  some  other 

professional.    And  back  of  those  two  little  ^ne  ? ' 

rooms,  the  great  bed-room,  with  its  projec-  "  *•  Mary,'  she  said,  '  thee  must  act  out 

tion  looking  toward  the  street,  in  which  all  thy  true  self.    That  will  be  the  best  work 

the  children  were  bom,  and  which  death  thee  can  do  for  me.    That  part  of  thee  I 

had  visited  more  than  once,  was  still  sweetly  gave  will  carry  out  my  ways ;   and  that 

old-fashioned  with  its  high-post  bedstead  and  larger,  grander  part  thy  father  gave,  will 

dimity  curtains,  and  breathed  the  same  air  still  be  wedded  to  it.    Bless  the  power  of 

of  cool  repose,  and  unworldly  retirement,  parenthood  to  make  marriage  eternal  1   But, 

But  the  dining-room,  which  was  in  an  exten-  Mary,  if  thee  wants  to  do  some  special  thing 

sion,  was  altered,  enlarged  to  the  full  width  of  as  a  sort  of  loving  memorial  of  thy  father 

the  house  at  either  end ;  aild  the  kitchen  too  and  me,  we  should  like  it  if  thee  could 

was  changed  and  conveniences  for  cooking  think  of  some  way  of  keeping  the  old  house 

on  a  large  scale  provided.  still  a  home.    Not  that  thee  and  thy  hus- 

Quietly  we  passed  upstairs ;  fbr  Mrs.  Les-  band  and  children  could  leave  thy  own 
ley  could  not  talk  to  explain  it  just  yet.  home,  where  the  children  have  so  much 
Here  everything  was  changed.  The  parti-  better  air  and  such  a  great  garden  to 
tions  had  all  been  taken  down,  leaving  play  in.  But  can  thee  not  contrive  some- 
nothing  to  mark  the  old  rooms  but  the  great  how  to  let  the  people  who  hurry  by  to  their 
posts  in  either  comer;  the  whole  space  was  work  still  see  one  bit  of  life's  quiet  and 
one  great  room,  lighted  from  above  by  a  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle?  Can't 
glass  roof,  and  finished  and  furnished  in  thee  some  way  keep  the  old  place  oon- 
the  most  charming  manner.     Rich,  warm  secrated  to  love?' 

colors,  pictures,  statuary,  hanging  baskets  "  I  promised  her  I  would  try,  and  this  is 

of  plants,  and  books  lining  the  wall-spaces —  the  result    I  have  installed  Dr.  Helen  Lee 

oh,  it  was  lovely  I    At  the  head  of  the  room  in  father's  rooms ;  and  mother's  bedroom  out 

was  a  raised  platform ;  on  it  a  little  stand,  of  the  kitchen  I  have  made  a  place  for 

and  two  desks  at  either  side.     Over  the  our  old  family  nurse,  who  loves  the  house, 

chair  at  the  back  of  the  stand  was  hung  a  every  brick  in  it,  to  sleep  in ;    and  she 

life-size  portrait  of  Mrs.. Noble,  perfect  in  will  take  care  of  the  house,  herself,  and 

its  likeness.    And  over  that  was  painted  in  the  doctor.     The  parlors  below   will   be 

rustic  letters  of  blue  on  the  pale  buff  of  the  open  to  any  n^ember  of  the  association  at 

walls,  this  motto  from  Groethe :  any  time,  and  will   serve  as  committee- 

**  Behold  I     Goddesses  sit  enthroned  in  rooms  besides.    The  dining-room  will  be 

lovely  state ;  they  are  the  mothers."  useful  for  our  lunches  and  teas  when  we 

'*  Oh,  dear  Mary  Noble,"  I  said ;  "  how  shall  invite  the  gentlemen ;  and  this  room 
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upstairs  will  be  large  enough  for  all  our  and  not  my  money,  that  really  made  the 

regular  meetings."  mothers'  meeting  1    I  should  be  sorry  to  do 

I  can't  tell  you  how  delighted  all  the  anything  the  spirit,  the  essential  life  of 

women  who  oame  to  the  first  meeting  were  which,  could  not  be  repeated  in  poverty, 

with  the  house  and  all  the  arrangements  The  important  part  of  our  new  departure 

Mrs.  Lesley  had  made.  everybody  can   have, — our   devotion  to  a 

We  started  swimmingly  with  ninety-six  thorough  understanding  of  the  great  laws 

members.    I  can't  stop  now  to  tell  you  the  of  the  universe  that  we  may  learn  to  obey 

details  of  our  organization,  but  our  mothers'  them ;   this  does  not  need  much  money, 

meeting  promises  to  do  more  for  the  eleva-  Of  course  it  is  pleasanter  and  easier  to 

tion  of  women,  and  hence  of  society  in  have  books  on  all  topics  and  paid  lecturers 

Blanktown,  than  an3rthing  that  has  ever  and  a  beautiful  place  of  meeting ;  but  the 

been  known  here.    And  it  is  all  owing  to  soul  of  it  all  could  love  as  highly  if  its  life 

Mrs.  Lesley's  having  plenty  of  money  and  were  lowly." 

brains.    I  declare,  I  can't  help  feeling  pro-        This  is  religion  and  philosophy,  I  know ; 

voked  that  money  is  not  always  placed  in  but  I  'm  sure  you  11  agree  with  me  that  it 's 

such  hands.    But  when  I  told  Mrs.  Lesley  well  for  Blanktown  that  it  has  a  wealthy 

so,  she  said :    <'  Dear  Mrs.  Busybody,  it  was  woman  like  Mrs.  Lesley. 
my  father  and  mother  working  through  me,  Anna  C,  Oarlin. 
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The  conmion  flower  that  children  love 
'  '  All  other  common  flowers  above. 

The  dandelion  bloom,  alas, 
*  •  -     No  longer  stars  the  roadside  grass, 

But  folds  away  its  yellow  robes  ; 
'^  if  And  now  a  myriad  gauzy  globes, 

Gray  gossamer  ghosts,  float  everywhere, 

Like  bubbles  blown  along  the  air. 

Dear  homelike  flower,  which  cheers  alway 

The  dusty  path  of  every  day. 

Even  death  is  kind  to  thee  and  brings 

Twin-gifts  of  liberty  and  wings ; 

Oh,  peer  of  butterflies  and  bees. 

Fair  playmate  of  the  wandering  breeze, 

Methinks  I  would  rejoice  to  be 

A  free  and  fetterless  ghost  like  thee  t 

No  ghastly  phantom,  pale  and  stark. 
Stalking,  reproachful  through  the  dark. 
To  fright  the  souls  which  held  me  dear, 
And  mourned  my  loss  with  tear  on  tear ; — 
And  yet,  at  last — so  hard  to  bear 
Are  loneliness  and  dull  despair — 
Their  pain  of  sore  bereavement  healed 
With  love  more  warm  than  ghosts  can  yield ; — 
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No  specter,  bringing  woe  and  dread, 
To  blanch  from  timid  lips  the  red, 
But  such  a  gentle  ghost  as  might 
Unchallenged  come  in  fair  daylight, 
Unsoiled  by  dust,  unwet  by  dew. 
In  fearless  freedom  strange  and  new, 
To  sail  serenely  through  the  air 
Uncaught,  unhindered,  everywhere. 

No  fate  were  happier  than  to  be 

An  evanescent  ghost  like  thee, 

A  mild  returner  from  the  dead. 

Which  few  would  note,  and  none  would  dread ; 

To  visit,  not  in  grief  or  gloom. 

The  scenes  which  saw  my  early  bloom. 

And  mark  how  perfect  and  how  fair 

The  world  could  be, — and  I  not  there  t 

Ah,  happy  flower,  that  smilest  through 
Thy  three  bright  days  of  sun  and  dew. 
And  then,  when  time  decrees  thy  doom, 
Risest  anew  in  rarer  bloom, 
A  perfect  sphere  of  daintiest  white. 
As  soft  as  air,  as  still  as  light. 
Leaving  these  earthly  damps  of  ours 
To  seek,  perhaps,  the  heaven  of  flowers  I 

Elizabeth  Akers  A  Hen. 
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CHAPTER  n.  heeled  boots  with  which  you  used  to  step 

along  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  how  short 

Ths   first  letter  which  Arkwright  read  shall  I  find  you  when  I  come  back,  settled 

was  from  his  old  traveling  companion,  Louis  down  into  a  stumpy^rass  and  iron  founder, 

Lockwood,  then  in  Paris.  with  a  respectable  square  hat  on  your  head 

**  Have  just  received  your  letter,  my  dear  and  oyster  shells  under  your  feet?  Let  me 

Ned,  in  which  you  bid  adieu  to  the  husks  draw  your  picture  as  I  shall  see  it  when  I 

with  which  we  poor  fellows  who  have  not  return  a  dozen  years  hence.    You  will  find 

inherited  brass  and  iron  foundries  are'  fain  it  in  my  note  book,  somewhat  as  follows : 

to  fill  our  hungry  selves.    You  are  settling  " '  Visited  an  old  acquaintance,  Arkwright, 

down  to  serious  work,  you  say ;  and  I  never  with  whom  I  traveled  after  we  left  college, 

hear  that  expression*  but  I  think  of  the  Back  He  left  me  in  Paris,  called  home  suddenly 

Bay  and  its  filling  of  oyster  shells,  aban-  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  which  left  him 

doned  tomato  cans,  cast-off  shoes,  anatom-  sole  proprietor  of  the  brass  and  iron  f  ound- 

ical  skirts  and  melancholy  hats,  and  the  ries,  held  for  three  generations  in  his  family, 

serious  work  to  which  the  houses  there  are  He  had  anticipated  entering  this  business 

settling  down.    O,  my  tall  friend,  with  your  some  day,  and  as  we  discussed  our  plans  of 

high  hopes,  and  high  art,  and  those  high-  life  I  recollect  he  made  much  of  his  proposed 
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schemes  for  organizing  a  model  community  tages  for  the  grimy  workmen,  and  going 
out  of  his  work  people.  We  visited  together  round  giving  gingerbread  and  gibraltars  to 
one  or  two  French  industrial  villages  with  their  children,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
special  reference  to  his  plans.  I  called  upon  think  of  anything  but  that  tenement  house 
him  at  his  place  of  business.  He  did  not  and  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum.'* 
recognize  me  at  first,  and  I  might  have  had  Arkwright  folded  the  letter  slowly  and 
some  difficulty  in  identifying  him  anywhere  tore  it,  bit  by  bit,  till  it  lay  in  shreds.  He 
else.  He  was  shorter,  I  thought,  than  when  blushed  alone  by  himself.  **  I  was  a  fool," 
I  knew  him,  had  grown  a  thick  bushy  beard,  he  thought,  **  to  trouble  Lockwood  with  my 
and  from  constant  connection  with  much  half-fiedged  plans.  I  might  have  known  he 
clatter  and  heat  had  acquired  a  raucous  tone  would  have  laughed  at  them.  I  wonder 
of  voice.  He  received  me  graciously,  how-  what  he  did  say  to  Manan  when  he  met  her." 
ever,  and  soon  proposed  a  walk  through  his  For  Miss  Goddard  had  not  reported  her  con- 
establishment.  We  bellowed  to  each  other  versation  with  Lockwood  at  length  in  her 
as  we  walked,  but  he  evidently  did  not  letter.  He  disposed  of  the  shreds  of  his 
mind  it ;  after  we  had  gone  over  the  prem-  jesting  friend's  letter  by  throwing  them  into 
ises,  which  seemed  to  me  very  like  similar  the  fire,  and  tiien  unfolded  the  other  sheet 
works,  I  asked  him  to  show  me  the  cottages  It  is  not  necessary  for  us,  however  delight- 
and  gardens  where  his  work-people  lived,  ful  it  would  be,  to  read  all  that  he  found 
He  pointed  out  a  row  of  tenement  houses  there,  and  the  heading  and  the  foot  shall  be 
with  the  customary  airy  and  wash-day  look  sacredly  covered  as  we  read.  Though  for 
of  those  delightful  town  residences,  and  I  that  matter  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  the 
cotdd  see  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  an-  beginning,  for  the  lady  had  a  way  of  com- 
num  smile  that  lurked  in  the  comer  of  his  mencing  at  the  extreme  upper  left  hand  cor- 
mouth.'  ner  of  the  sheet  and  writing  without  break 
''That's  what  it  will  come  to,  £.  A.,  to  the  extreme  right  hand  comer  of  the 
Esquire.  Take  my  advice :  if  you  want  to  last  page,  where  the  postscript  ended.  Still 
enjoy  life,  sell  out  your  old  junk  shop,  lay  something  can  be  gathered  from  so  full  a 
up  treasures  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  writer. 

come  over  here  where  you  can  have  your  "The  weather  is  absolutely  charming,  and 
cake  and  eat  it.  Have  your  cake  and  eat  I  never  can  be  thankful  enough  that  we  have 
it — that 's  the  summum  bonum,  I  'm  off  for  escaped  with  our  lives  from  that  dismalest 
the  south  next  week.  There 's  a  lot  of  us  of  all  dismal  cities.  /  think  London  is  the 
fellows  who  mean  to  stay  in  Rome  till  City  of  Destruction,  and  I  am  as  much  per- 
Easter  and  then  set  oft  for  the  Nile.  Come  plexed  at  Americans  staying  there  as  Chris- 
and  join  us.  O  come,  come  away ;  let  busy  tian  was.  Those  dismal  yellow  brick  houses, 
care  awhile  forbear,  O  come,  come  away,  those  dismal-looking  children,  those  dismal 
Do  you  not  think  I  would  make  an  agree-  dogs,  those  dismal  shops, — ^mydear  Edward, 
able  sort  of  siren  ?  I  believe  though  they  I  am  sure  you  cannot  conceive  of  my  wretch- 
did  not  wear  nmnber  eight  boots.  But  you  edness  there,  after  you  left  us.  Yes,  you 
can  take  your  choice.  Miss  Marian  Goddaixl  can  fancy  me  obliged  to  sit  in  your  count- 
and  her  father  have  come  to  town.  Let  her  ing-room  all  day  hearing  that  racket  that 
sit  and  twangle  her  harp  and  braid  her  hair  you  described  to  me  so  graphically  in  your 
for  you.  I  think  I  've  heard  you  speak  of  last ;  of  course  you  were  there — ^but  you 
her  once  or  twice.  I  expect  to  meet  her  to-  know  you  would  nt  be  there  if  you  could 
night,  and  shaU  introduce  myself  as  your  best  help  it.  I  tell  papa  that  I  never  was  made 
friend.  I  have  to  stop  every  once  in  a  while  to  hear  horrid  noises  or  see  painful  sights, 
to  laugh  to  myself,  as  I  fancy  you  founding  I  am  sure  there  is  something  the  matter  with 
or  pounding  brass  and  iron.  Can  you  pud-  my  ears  and  my  eyes,  some  constitutional 
die  yet  ?  I  always  thought  I  should  like  to  defect,  you  know,  my  dear,  that  incapacitates 
puddle.  It  sounds  like  something  wrong,  me  for  enjoying  any  form  of  wretchedness. 
And  then  I  try  to  fancy  you  laying  out  cot-  So  mind,  when  I  come  back,  you  must  not 
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ask  me  to  come  ont  to  the  foundry  but  Iigieu8e,anditwa8toofuimytohear  thedi^^ 

once;  yes,  I  will  go  just  once,  on  a  perfectly  tracted  hostess  vibrate  between  us.    'Miss 

dear  and  bright  day,  in  time  to  see  the  Groddard/  she  would  say,  '  is  not  the  Biehe 

picturesque  sight  you  told  me  about,  when  au  Bois  exquisite  ? '  and  almost  before  I  could 

the  men  pour  the  melting  uon  out  into  say  anything  profound,  she  would  whisk 

buckets,  you  know.    You  must  not  laugh  at  about  and  say,  *  Miss  Lockwood,  have  you 

me,  sir.    You  remember  you  told  me  about  heard  M.Ber8ier?  Ah,  you  should  hear  him, 

it  ^nce,  when  we  were  on  that  lovely  road  he  is  so  moving,  si  profonde  !*  and  then  she 

between  Ambleside  and  Keswick.    Shall  I  would  look  up  gratefully  for  M.  Bersier's 

ever  forget  that  walk?  or  the  walk  round  creation.    I  wondered  then  if  Miss  Lock- 

Derwentwater  afterward,  the  next  day,  you  wood  was  not  the  sister  of  the  gentleman 

know?    Don't  answer  me.     You  know  I  you  used  to  admire  so  much,  Louis  Lodk- 

shall  not,  but  how  could  I  remember  any-  wood,  and  sure  enough  he  called  upon  papa 

thing  except, — well,  except  London  ?    Ypu  and  me.    He  had  met  papa  somewhere,  and 

thought  I  was  going  to  say  something  else,  he  spoke  of  you  very  soon.    I  don't  think, 

didn't  you?     O  well,  I  remember  some  my  dear,  that  he  knows  a  certain  secret,  and 

^jiiugg^    •    •    •    •    «  ^£  course  I  did  not  tell  him.    You  know  I 

"  But  really  I  had  almost  forgotten  we  have  slipped  the  Marguerite  upon  the  other 
were  in  Paris  and  not  at  Portinscale.  I  hand.  It  is  such  a  tell-tale  little  jeweL  He 
wish  you  could  see  us  here.  We  are  in  the  was  very  polite,  and  of  course  I  felt  as  if  I 
most  agreeable  permon.  Madame  manages  had  known  him  always.  He  laughed  when  I 
ererthing.  Monsieur  is  a  great  hulking  fel-  told  him  about  my  encotmter  with  his  sister 
low,  who  dines  as  a  great  favor  with  us,  and  at  the  minister's.  '  O,  she  knows  one  or  two 
laughs  at  poor  papa's  French.  Papa  wanted  things  that  the  minister's  wife  knows  too,' 
to  be  agreeable  to  him,  so  he  asked  him  the  he  said,  and  he  laughed.  I  laughed  too,  but 
meaning  of  a  word  which  he  had  seen  on  a  I  should  have  found  it  hard  to  give  a  reason 
shop  sign,  QtitncaiUme,  and  Monsieur  burst  for  the  laugh  that  was  in  me.  How  I  do 
into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  was  really  very  run  on ;  never  mind ;  you  will  need  some- 
rude,  and  only  because  papa  did  not  give  it  thing  to  take  you  away  from  that  horrid 
the  latest  Parisian  accent,  I  siqipose.  But  foundry.  And  don't  make  too  much  of 
papa  had  his  revenge  in  a  most  graceful  those  dreadful  little  children  that  you  write 
way.  You  know  he  had  only  picked  up  a  about.  You  know  peopls  can  have  the 
little  French,  and  to-day  when  Madame  measles  when  they  are  grown  up,  and  very 
asked  him  how  he  liked  Paris,  he  said  very  likely  too  they  can  be  conmmnicated  by  let- 
carefully,  **  Madame^  U  y  a  deux  choees  en  ter.  I  don't  want  to  have  to  fumigate  your 
Paris  que  fakne^  le  Louvre  et  la  maison  letters  when  they  come.  I  should  have  to 
de  Madame  Beauregard "  (our  Madame's  ask  papa  or  Mr.  Lockwood  to  smoke  them 
name}.  I  never  saw  any  one  so  pleased  at  a  for  me."  »  *  *  »  ♦ 
little  thing.  She  did  not  criticize  the  French  Arkwright  read  tyfo  or  three  times  the 
at  all,  but  smiled  and  bowed,  and  said,  passages  which  are  only  dotted  in  our  copy, 
**  Monsieur  est  un  vrai  Francois.*'  She  snub-  and  then  he  laid  the  letter  aside  in  a  little 
bed  her  husband  dreadfully  after  that,  and  antique  trunk  in  which  he  had  begun  to  ao- 
gave  papa  the  largest  table-spoon  for  his  cumulate  a  little  store  of  similar  treasures, 
coffee  that  she  could  find;  a  soup  ladle  He  held  the  trunk  on  his  knee  and  turned 
would  not  have  done  justice  to  her  gratifica-  the  letters  gently  over,  the  faintly  perfumed 
tion.    ♦    »    *    ♦    ♦  letters,  all  written  without  top  or  bottomi, 

''And  O,  the  ohiarming  drives  that  we  looking  like  an  endless  joy.     It  was  hard 

have.    We  have  been  to  Sevres  and  bought  indeed  to  have  so  much  water  between  him 

vases  and  pins,  and  we  have  been  to  Fon-  and  his  Hero.     It  was  much  too  far  to 

tainbleau,  and  we  have  been  to  see  the  Min-  swim,  much  too  far  to  discover  any  light  in 

Sster's  wife.    There  was  another  American  her  casement     How  weU  he  remembered 

girl  calling  at  the  same  time,  who  was  a  re**  their  brief  courtship.     An  acquaintance 
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made  on  shipboard,  easDy  made,  not  only  week's  work  was  lifted.  The  change  of  oo- 
because  Mr.  Groddard  had  been  his  father's  cnpation  which  Sunday  brought,  the  inter- 
friend,  but  because  the  frank  publicity  of  ruption  of  daily  routine,  inevitably  gave  his 
steamer  life  gave  the  best  opportunities  for  mind  an  airing,  and  it  was  seldom  that  he 
advancing  rapidly  to  a  refined  friendship ;  went  to  church  without  being  surprised  by 
a  tour  with  her  and  her  father  to  the  Lake  some  sudden  scheme  that  came,  he  could 
district,  and  there  at  Portinscale,  in  a  little  not  tell  whence,  but  certainly  seemed  to 
boat  upon  the  tranquil  Derwentwater,  the  take  no  hint  from  sermon  or  service.  This 
moon  looking  down  and  the  only  witness,  morning  his  mother  was  not  with  him,  but 
the  words  spoken  and  half  answered  which  as  he  walked  an  arm  was  suddenly  thrust 
seemed  so  like  a  dream  then,  so  like  a  dream  between  his  arm  and  side,  and  he  found 
now.  They  had  been  separated  for  awhile,  himself  locked  with  his  friend,  John  Pasto- 
when  Miss  Groddard  had  been  visiting  some  rius. 

friends.  He  had  taken  the  chance  for  a  ''And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  say- 
scamper  with  Lockwood,  but  if  he  had  ing:  there  was  a  certain  rich  young  man 
known  of  the  sudden  summons,  would  he  who  had  great  gains  to  keep  and  to  make ; 
have  wasted  the  few  precious  days  ?  At  and  the  young  man  asked,  what  shall  I  do 
Miss  Goddard's  request  the  engagement  was  with  my  riches,  seeing  that  a  rich  man  shall 
not  yet  announced.  He  had  permission  to  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
tell  his  mother,  and  that  was  all.  He  and  I  care  more  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
laughed  at  her  caprice,  but  he  knew  very  than  for  my  riches  ?  " 
well  that  it  was  one  of  woman's  vested  rights  Arkwright  was  used  to  his  friend's  unex- 
to  make  a  mystery  of  her  engagement  To  pectednesses,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  to  re- 
have  a  secret  and  then  finally  to  have  a  day  ceive  them. 

when  the  secret  is  out;  ah  I  that  is  a  rare  "O  Pastorius,"  he  replied,  ''you  are  a 

pleasure  which  comes  but  once  in  a  life-time,  prophet  and  the  son  of  a  prophet.    Tell  me 

Arkwright  pleased  himself  with  a  long  what  answer  the  young  man  received  to  his 

letter  before  he  went  to  bed  that  night    He  question." 

said  little  about  his  business,  but  chatted  "  The  young  man,  it  seems,  had  to  answer 

delightfully  of  Paris.    His  engagement  was  the  question  himself.    He  went  through  the 

r^^    a  renewal  of  his  boyhood,  and  he  frisked  in  world  seeking  an  answer,  and  always  seemed 

his  letter  with  happy  light-heartedness.  Yet  about  to  find  it.    He  came  back  to  the  point 

he  could  not  keep  out  his  other  self,  and  be-  from  which  he  started,  and  then  discovered 

fore  he  had  ended  he  was  deep  in  the  report  that  he  had  been  carrying  the  answer  with 

of  one  of  his  favorite  schemes  for  improving  him  along  with  the  question  wherever  he 

the  condition  of  his  work-people,  and  begged  had  been.     Nevertheless,  his  journey  was 

her  to  send  him  anything  that  she  noticed  not  in  vain,  for  unless  he  had  come  back  to 

regarding  it    "  Woman's  wit  is  so  ready  in  the  place  ^m  which  he  had  started,  he 

such  matters,"  he  said.    "  I  know  you  half  never  would  have  found  the  answer." 

laugh  at  me,  but  it  is  because  you  see  such  "You  are   delightfully  oracular,   John, 

things  more  clearly  than  I  do."  Tell  me  my  dream  and  the  interpretation 

Indeed  he  did  not  at  this  time  see  them  thereof." 

with  precision,  but  the  responsibility  lay  "I  wont  risk  my  reputation,  Edward; 

heavily  upon  him.    Was  it  this  or  his  busi-  but  no  young  man  can  show  such  a  back  as 

ness  care  which  bent  his  shoulders  as  he  you  have  shown  to  me  as  I  walked  down 

walked  home  from  church  one  Sunday  mom-  behind  you,  without  disclosing  some  of  your 

ing,  a  week  or  two  after  this?    He  had  his  mind.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  peo- 

hands  clasped  behind  him  and  his  hat  pushed  pie  discover  their  thoughts  only  in  their 

back  from  his  forehead,  and  he  walked  faces  or  words.   It  is  our  daily  walk  as  well 

slowly.     All  the  service  through,  he  had  as  our  conversation  that  betrays  us." 

been  perplexed  with  problems  which  rushed  "  I  have  an  idea,  John.     Come  in  and 

into  his  mind  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  dine  with  ns,  and  after  dinner  we  11  have  a 
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walk  and  a  conversation,  too,  and  perhaps  I  rising,  the  new  heavens  are  beginning  to 
can  be  of  some  service  to  you.    Regard  my    show  their  dawn/' 

subtlety  1  If  I  had  suggested  that  you  could  ''  Very  fine,  very  fine,  John,*'  said  Madam 
serve  me,  you  would  have  disclaimed  mod-  Arkwright ;  '*  but  take  an  old  woman's  word 
estly  any  such  capacity."  for  it,  work  is  the  key  that  unlocks  all  doors ; 

"  No,  I  should  not,"  said  the  other  stoutly,  and  the  problems  of  which  you  speak  so 
"I  know  I  can  be  of  service  to  you.  That's  vaguely  will  never  be  solved  by  looking  at 
the  one  thing  any  of  us  can  know  certainly,  them  and  speculating  about  them. 
There  were  never  more  foolish  words  spoken  **  Why  not  ?  When  Agassiz  wished  to 
by  any  one  than  those — *  I  cannot  help  it.'  become  acquainted  with  a  fish  he  sat  down 
It  can  always  be  helped,  though  there  are  and  looked  at  him.  I  conceive  that  problems 
differences."  in  the  spiritual  world  are  handled  with  our 

Fastorius  was  a  favorite  of  Mrs.  Ark-  eyes  as  well  as  our  hands.  Have  we  not 
wiight,  and  she  gave  him  a  cordial  wel-  feelers  as  well  as  insects  ?  Indeed,  I  am  one 
come  at  her  table.  of  those  who  believe  in  sitting  still  as  well  as 

*^Do  you  live  in  a  tub  still,  Mr.  Pasto-    working.    We  have  hands  and  feet  it  is  true,* 
rius ?  "  she  asked.  but  what  makes  a  man  differ  from  a  beast? 

*'Ah,  you  have  not  forgotten  my  whim  1  It  is  in  the  power  of  sitting  upright  and  hold- 
For  I  remember  that  I  argued  with  you  that  ing  the  head  up  at  the  same  time.  A  dog 
Diogenes's  tub  was  a  symbol  of  his  moral  never  does  that  till  he  is  taught.  The  great- 
cleanliness.  But  I  fancy  it  may  also  have  est  statues,  me  judice,  are  sitting  statues." 
intimated  that  he  was  always  getting  into  "  Yours  will  be  done  in  that  form,"  said 
hot  water  himself  and  throwing  cold  water  Mrs.  Arkwright  "  You  sit  capitally.  I 
on  other  people.  After  all,  a  sun  bath  such  never  saw  any  implement  in  your  hands,  to 
as  Alexander  prevented  includes  all  lesser  be  sure,  except  a  knife  and  fork." 
and  more  artificial  cleansings.  '*  I  have  learned  how  to  use  those  in  eelf- 

"  Well,  the  world  is  n't  clean  yet."  defence.    I  wiU  not  be  conquered  by  any- 

**  1  do  not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  cleaned    idling  so  ignoble  as  hunger." 
by  deluges,  Mrs.  Arkwright,  but  by  stmshine        *'But  don't  you  believe  in  work,  in  prac- 
and  the  early  and  the  latter  rain,  and  the    tical  knowledge,  that  is,  for  any  one  who  is 
wind,  which  is  the  breath  of  Crod.    When  I    to  deal  with  workmen  ?  "  asked  Arkwright. 
hear  people  speak  triumphantly  of  the  vie-    "  Take  me,  for  example,  for  lack  of  a  better  ^ 
tory  which  man  is  acquiring  over  Nature,  so    illustration.    Would  I  not  be  a  more  capa- 
that  he  is  able  to  make  new  combinations    ble  manager  of  my  business  if  I  had  begun 
which  shall  enable  him  to  travel  faster  and    at  the  bottom  as  a  laborer  and  worked  my 
speak  louder  and  hear  farther,  I  am  tempted    way  up  through  all  the  grades?  " 
to  ask  if  there  is  not  a  greater  miracle  work-        ''Aye,  that  is  it,"  said  his  mother.  *'  There 
ing  in  the  range  of  spiritual  life,  when  man    is  where  I  say  the  saving  power  of  work  is 
acquires,  generation  by  generation,  the  fa-    seen." 

miHarity  with  God  himself  which  enables  *'  It  is  a  popular  fallacy,"  said  Fastorius. 
him  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God  and  to  "  Such  a  person  may  turn  out  only  a  narrow- 
see  clearly  problems  which  perplexed  devout  minded  empiric,  and  the  prouder  he  is  of 
men  who  lived  in  ages  that  had  not  grown  his  method  of  acquiring  mastery,  the  more 
to  the  thoughts  which  now  are  familiar  to  sure  he  is  to  be  a  weak  slave  of  his  mere 
men.  Our  problems,  those  for  instance  understanding.  *  The  mere  understanding,' 
which  perplex  Edward  here  and  very  likely  De  Quincy  says,  *  however  useful  and  indis- 
will  bring  him  to  great  grief,  will  be  so  de-  pensable,  is  the  meanest  faculty  in  the  hu- 
termined  some  day  that  the  results  will  be  man  mind ; '  and  yet  people  praise  it  and 
fixed  facts  from  which  to  obtain  solution  honor  it  simply  because  its  victories  are  so 
of  still  profounder  problems  that  now  we  evident  and  intelligible.  But  take  your 
scarcely  put  into  shape.  While  the  world  case,  Edward;  understanding  alone  would 
is  being  subdued,  and  the  new  earth  slowly    at  its  best  only  make  you  a  valuable  fore- 
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man  of  your  office.    It  would  make  you  an  ural  procGyities  to  something  eUe?     Do 

intolerable  manager.     To  be  a  great  man  you  suppose  they  ever  had  any  other  gospel 

of  business  requires  imagination."  than  tiie  gospel  of  work  ?    I  don't  belieTe 

**  Heaven  deliver  us  1 "  exclaimed  Madam  they  did.  See  how  firmly  that  holds  my 
Arkwright.  "  John,  you  are  an  unsafe  mother.  It  is  a  true  gospel,  too,  but  there  is 
mentor  to  Edward,  and  I  don't  know  but  I  more  light  to  break  from  it.  Why,  in  my  fa- 
shall  forbid  your  taking  a  walk  with  him  ther's  day  the  men  worked  for  wages  and  laid 
this  afternoon.  You  have  spoken  rank  aside  of  their  earnings.  No  one  was  turned 
heresy."  away.     They  were  all  skilled  mechanics, 

*^  Some  of  our  best  doctrines,  Mrs.  Ark-  and  there  were  alwa3rs  some  apprentices  to 

Wright,  are  legitimate  descendants  of  here-  take  the  places  that  became  empty.    Now, 

eies.  Paul  was  a  magnificent  heretic."  And  what  with  machines,  and  labor  agitation, 

•with  this  parting  shot,  he  followed  Ark-  and  the  decline  of  the  apprentice  system, 

wnght  from  the  dining-room.  and  the  breaking  up  of  old  lines,  the  whole 

**A11  that  you  say,  John,"  said  his  friend,  matter  is  vastly  more  complicated  and  more 

,  as  they  strolled  out  by  the  river,   **  goes  fine  organization  is  called  for.    The  men  do 

round  and  round  the  point  at  which  I  am  not  do  their  work  as  well,  and  I  don't  see 

trying  to  tie  up  my  present  mind.    Look  at  but  poor  goods  are  ahnost  as  much  called 

this  river.    Yonder,  across  on  the  other  side,  for  as  good  ones  in  Uie  market ;  it 's  cheap 

you  see  the  ohinmeys  of  our  place.    They  goods  that  people  seem  to  want.    Then  the 

have  some  rest  to-day,  but  I  do  not  get  much  men  grumble  about  the  wages  and  the  times, 

rest.    That  business  I  sometimes  fancy  is  a  and  talk   about  cooperation,  and  heaven 

devil-fish  which  is  gradually  laying  hold  of  knows  what ;   and  what  hurts  me  most  is 

one  pait  and  another  of  my  nature.    What  that  the  character  of  the  men  seems  to  have 

I  dread  is  lest  I,  too,  should  become  finally  fallen  off  and  they  don't  live  as  cleanly  or 

a  constituent  part  of  the  business  itself,  as  well  as  formerly.    There  is  not  the  dii- 

You  hear  people  spoken  of  as  absorbed  by  f  erence  that  there  used  to  be  between  them 

their  business,  and  I  think  I  am  a  fit  subject  and  the  poor  shiftless  fellows  that  made  up 

for  absorption.    Just  before  the  process  is  our  pauper  class ;  yet  all  the  while  they  are 

completed  I  feel  a  little  shiver  run  down  my  ambitious  to  live  like  richer  persons,  and  their 

moral  spine."  children  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the 

"And  you  are  trying  to  avoid  it  by  get-  shop,  and  seem  almost  to  despise  their  fa- 
ting the  business  inside  of  you,  instead  of  thers  and  mothers." 
getting  inside  the  business ? "  "Yes,  yes,  Edward.    You  are  like  Thor 

"  Perhaps  that  is  as  true  as  most  epigrams,  in  the  norse  legend,  who  tried  to  lift  a  cat 

More  particularly,  look  at  me.   I  have  tastes,  and  found  that  it  was  Jormongada  herself, 

passions,    sympathies,    some   freshness    of  the  big  snake  that  has  the  world  in  her  grasp, 

heart  and  mind.    Yes,  I  will  be  honest.  You  and  I  cannot  get  the  snake  up  wi^ 

though  I  may  blush ;  I  want  to  do  some  our  united  efforts  this  afternoon.    And  yet, 

good  to  my  fellows.    I  have  been  attached  look  here,  Edward,"  and  he  stopped  sud- 

to  this  business  six  or  eight  weeks.     My  denly.    "  Here  is  tiiis  river  flowing  to  the 

brother,  my  father  and  my  grandfather  had  sea.     It  flowed  long  before    our   fathers 

it  before  me,  and  my  mother  now  holds  it  landed  here,  long  before  a  steam  tug  ever 

as  the  apple  of  her  eye.    It  is  expected  of  puffed  between  its  banks,  and  it  will  flow 

me  that  I  should  carry  it  forward  and  leave  after  your  foundry  is  in  dust    There  stands 

it  as  a  legacy  to  my  children  after  me.    I  that  little  church  with  a  cross  at  the  top  of 

.don't  think  my  ancestors  valued  especially  its  spire.    This  is  Sunday,  I  put  these  facte 

the  money  there  is  in  it    They  were  proud  of  Nature  and  God   against  the  gigantic 

of  the  good  name  and  the  good  work.  Their  evils  which  you  are  trying  to  edge  your 

people  respected  them.    Now  my  ancestors  hand  under,  and  I  say  that  however  weak 

made  it  their  life  to  carry  on  this  business,  you  and  I  may  be,  t^  river  and  tiie  cross 

Do  you  suppose  they  had  to  fight  down  nat-  are  on  our  side." 
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"On  our  side?  Yes,"  said  Arkwright  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  You  and  I  and 
with  some  bitterness.  "  Here  we  are  upon  these  workmen  are  all  part  and  parcel  of  a 
the  bridge.  You  see  we  have  come  by  larger  organization  which  we  can't  ignore 
instinct  toward  my  work  and  my  diffi-  in  any  of  our  calculations.  We  are  citizens 
culties.  Look  at  that  charming  little  knoll  of  a  city,  of  a  state,  of  a  nation.  We  did 
which  we  are  going  to  cross.  Look  at  not  make  this  historic  organization  in 
this  river ;  see  these  great  grease  spots  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  I  believe  the 
on  its  surface.  When  this  river  is  a  sewer  first  question  which  any  social  reformer  is 
how  much  will  it  do  for  us  when  we  are  bound  to  ask  is,  not  is  this  a  good  thing  by 
trying  to  lift  the  cat  ?  And  only  yesterday  itself,  but  is  it  good  in  this  place,  with 
I  learned  of  a  scheme  on  foot  to  buy  this  these  people,  in  this  state  and  country  ?  I 
tract  along  side  of  the  river,  cut  down  the  distrust  schemes  which  leave  Ameridmism 
trees  and  the  knoll,  sell  the  gravel  in  the  out  of  the  question,  which  take  up  methods 
banks,  and  set  off  the  territory  for  house  which  look  successful  at  this  distance,  in 
lots.  That  brings  me  to  one  of  the  practi-  France  or  Belgium.  Those  methods  must 
cal  questions  which  is  disturbing  me.  How  be  worth  studying,  not  cop3ring.  K  there  is 
are  any  people  going  to  live  decent  lives  any  principle  in  our  American  life  which  is 
when  they  are  all  huddled  together  in  the  characteristic,  and  not  to  be  left  out  of  ac- 
back  streets.  Now  my  idea  is  to  buy  this  count,  it  is  the  principle  of  individual  par- 
land  myself,  to  put  up  houses  for  my  work-  ticipation,  consciously,  intelligently  and 
people,  and  graduaUy  to  give  them  more  harmoniously  in  the  common  life.  The  ino- 
self-respect.  John,  I  can't  carry  on  this  mentyou  draw  up  schemes  which  assume 
business  as  if  my  men  and  boys  were  so  that  the  American  mechanic  is  to  be  taken 
many  files  and  vises  and  hammers.  I  want  in  hand  and  provided  for,  furnished  with 
to  get  at  their  lives  and  make  them  some-  ready-made  houses,  and  ready-made  schools, 
thing  more  than  mere  excuses  for  living."  and  ready-made  churches,  and  a  ready-made 

"Exactly;  the  problem  which  you  pro-  community,  you  go  counter  to  the    vital 

pose  regarding  them  is  the  same  which  per-  princ^le  of  our  nationality.    With  all  our 

plexes  you  for  yourself;  how  to  make  the  mistakes,  we  must  work  out  our  own  na- 

life  something  more  than  meat,  and  the  tional  salvation  through  the  means  of  the 

body  than  raiment."  Person  in  the  State,  and  should  deprecate  a 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  is,  though  i  had  not  con-  community  however  orderly  and  aesthetic- 

nected  the  two  before."    The  two  friends  ally  delightful  which  did  not  grow  in  a 

were  leaning  against  trees  upon  the  little  process  of  Nature;  which  was  a  foreign 

knoll  now,  looking  off  upon  the  river  that  model  in  a  native  place.    It  might  work 

flowed  at  their  feet,  and  at  the  hills  beyond,  well  for  a  short  time  if  you  were  to  keep  a 

They  stood  so  in  silence  for  some  time,  each  store    for  your  people,  and  biiild  them    a 

busy  in  thought,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  church  and  school-houses,  and  a  hall,  and 

put  into  words.  make  a  little  park,  and  do  the  thousand  and 

"  I  am  not  a  practical  fellow,  I  suppose,"  one  things  which  go  to  make  a  pretty  spec- 
said  Pastorius,  at  length,  as  they  walked  tacle  for  the  driver-by,  but  the  only  endur- 
away ; "  and  my  large  bushel  baskets  I  suspect  ing  result  will  be  when  your  people  manage 
sometimes  cover  up  lights  and  do  not  ex-  all  this  themselves,  and  manage  it  not  as 
tinguish  them.  I  can't  speak  by  the  book  your  people,  bound  together  by  that  tie,  but 
r^;arding  your  scheme.  I  don't  know  your  as  voters  in  the  Port  and  parts  adjacent, 
business  or  your  means,  and  how  easily  you  members  of  the  large  body  of  city  and  state, 
divert  money  from  your  regular  channels ;  I  The  more  you  localize  and  confine  them 
don't  know  but  you  can  be  a  landlord  as  without  at  the  same  time  enlarging  their 
well  as  a  brass  and  iron  founder,  but  I  sus-  interests,  the  more  surely  will  you  contract 
pect  the  one  business  requires  to  be  learned  their  powers,  and  after  a  while  they  will  be 
as  much  as  the  other.  I  will  tell  you,  how-  poor  workmen  because  they  are  poor 
ever,  one  of  my  thoughts,  and  you  may  take  citizens.    You  must  take,  our  country  as  it 
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is,  Edward ;  it  is  to   struggle  out  of  its  ganization  which  I  see  is  an  organization  of 

present  difficulties  by  being  itself ,  not  by  the  souls  of  men ;  and  just  as  I  think  my  own 

trying  to  get  rid  of  itself.    Reforms  in  busi-  life  demands  something  more  than  that  I 

ness,  in  society  or  in  education,  or  in  re-  should  manage  my  business  profitably,  so  I 

ligion  must  be  in  the  line  of  self-govern-  wish  the  men  who  serve  me  to  have  con- 

ment,    or    they   will    come   to    nothing,  stantly  before  them  a  larger  purpose  than  to 

That 's  my  sermon  and  you  may  make  what  make  perfect  castings.    My  dream  is  to  put 

application  seems  best"  a  lever  under  this  mechanical  life,  a  lever 

'*Yes,  it's  the  application  that  bothers  of  intellectual  and  trpiritual  force,  which 
me.  I  think  I  could  have  preached  that  shall  steadily  raise  the  whole  establishment 
sermon,  nearly,  up  to  the  point  where  you  upon  a  higher  plane.  The  first  practical 
left  ofE.  My  trouble  begins  just  there,  realization  of  the  dream  which  I  see  is  in 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  The  harder  I  work,  the  working  upon  the  family  life,  to  make  that 
more  I  give  myself  to  my  business,  the  less  what  it  should  be,  and  through  that  to  give 
satisfaction  I  get.  I  think  it  is  something  the  men  a  zeal  for  something  more  than  the 
like  the  photographic  paradox.  The  more  routine  fulfillment  of  their  daily  work.  It 
perfect  the  photograph,  the  less  satisfied  you  seems  to  me  that  by  keeping  such  a  pur- 
are  with  the  portrait ;  and  when  I  have  be-  pose  steadily  before  me,  I  can  make  my  oc- 
come  a  consummate  man  of  business,  if  such  cupation  less  mean  than  it  is." 
an  event  could  be  possible,  then  I  should  be  <'  Make  your  perfect  castings  first,  Ed- 
the  farthest  possibly  removed  from  my  ward,"  said  his  friend  energetically,  ^*  and 
ideal."  you  will  stop  calling  your  occupation  mean. 

**  You  think  then  that  to  be  a  thoroughly  Perfect  the  shop,  and  you  will  discover  that 

successful  man  of  business  you  must  be-  the  men's  lives  will  grow  with  your  own. 

comer  most  completely  a  machine,  and  yon  You  will  have  to  work  out  this  problem  of 

seek  to  avoid  that  conclusion  by  carrying  yours,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  whatever 

along  with  your  business  some  associated  schemes  you  may  have  for  improving  the 

work  which  shall  save  it  from  being  grossly  character   of  your  men,  they  will  all  fail 

material  ?  "  miserably  if  your  business  fails ;  and  your 

"  Yes.    That  is  pretty  near  it."  business  will  fail  unless  you  control  it ;  and 

"  There  is  a  fallacy  about  your  reasoning  you  will  not  control  it  unless  you  serve  it." 

somewhere,  Edward.     No  one's  work  can  "  I  don't  see  but  you  are  preaching  my 

lead  him  away  from  the  right  conclusion,  mother's  doctrines,  John." 

unless  there  be  in  the  work  itself  something  *'  Your  mother's  doctrines  are  good  enough, 

immoral,  some  compromise  say  with  un-  Edward,  until  you  can  get  better  ones,  and 

righteousness,  as  if  one  should  say  that  you  never  will  get  better  ones  until  you 

business  necessities  compelled  him  to  do  have  worked  hers  out.    She  represents  the 

what  he  felt  to  be,  by  the  Jiighest  stand-  old-fashioned  business  mind  that  knew  a 

ard,  wrong.    It  is  true  that  some  fisher-  relation  between  employer  and  employed 

men  are  called  away  from  the  rest  to  be  such  as  is  not  now  common;   when  the 

fishers  of  men,  but  in  all  such  cases  their  master 'knew  his  craft  perfectly  and  expected 

fishing  for  fish  has  been  a  part  and  the  his  men  to  know  it;  when  steady  wages 

most  important  part  of  their  training  as  were  paid,  and  men  knew  that  so  long  as 

fishers  of  men.    Depend  upon  it  your  sue-  tiiey  did  good  work,  they  would  get  fair 

cess  in  attaining  the  highest  ideal  you  may  wages ;   when  the  aim  of  the  shop  was  to 

possibly  set  before  you,  lies  by  the  way  of  turn  out  good  work  and  not  cheap  work ; 

your  daily  work,  not  by  way  of  your  daily  when  the  men  never  thought  themselves  ill 

leisure,  useful  as  that  is."  off  even  if  their  wives  and  daughters  dressed 

*<You  must  not  take  away  my  dream,  in  homespun,  and  never  went  ten  miles 

John,  without  giving  me  something  in  its  from  their  home ;  when  the  boys  were  ap- 

place.    My  dream  is  of  an  organization,  of  prenticed  and  served  their  time  to  the  end ; 

which  my  foundry  is  only  a  shelL    This  or-  when  the  name  of  a  house  was  its  trade 
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mark,  and  was  held  as  sacredly  as  a  knight  faith.    Then,  when  I  come  in  the  moniing 

held  hist  coat  of  arms.    Of  course  there  was  fresh  and  hopeful,  I  find  some  blund^  I 

evil  enough  then,  but  the  tone  of  working  have  made  coming  back  to  perch  on  my 

society  at  its  best  was  such  as  your  mother  desk  and  flap  its  black  wings  at  me,  and 

gives.    The  people  did  not  care  very  much  the  misery  of  it  is  that  I  can't  seem  to  get 

for  art  or  literature,  and  their  speech  was  hold  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen 

not  always  very  elevated,  and  they  had  mistakes  and  give  myself   some  security 

homely  customs.    They  were  provincial  and  against  future  accident    Sometimes  I  seem 

not  cosmopolitan.    Honesty  is  a  provincial  to  see  written  over  the  door  of  the  counting 

virtue,  style    is   cosmopolitan,  I  suppose,  room,  Milton's  terrible  line : 
Well,  that  day  has  gone  by:  but  a  better 
day  18  to  be  had  only  as  we  start  from  that 

foundation  and  build  upon  it  There  are  I  don't  need  an  archangel  to  tell  me  that 
better  days.  It  is  possible  for  the  woman  I  wonder  if  it  is  n't  a  devil  that  speaks  it  to 
of  the  next  generation  to  be  as  hne  an  em-  me.  However,  I  break  away  from  it  all 
bodiment  of  the  best  ideas  of  work  as  your  with  a  sense  that  will  is  good  for  some- 
mother  is  of  the  last  generation,  but  the  thing,  and  I  have  that"  Thereupon  the 
possibility  is  made  certain  only  by  the  com-  young  fellow  strode  over  the  ground  as  if 
pleteuess  with  which  she  makes  the  transi-  his  will  had  suddenly  seized  his  legs.  The 
tion  from  the  old  times  to  the  new."  two  friends  marched  along  in  silence.    Their 

*^But  how  can  religion  come  into  our  course  led  them  by  Arkwright's  familiar 

daily  work? "asked  Arkwright  daily  walk,  and  so  it  happened  that  they 

^  By  leaving  it  there,"  said    Pastorius.  passed  the  little  house  where  the  geraniums 

*'The  great  difficulty  with  people  is  that  stood  in  the  window.    A  man  was  in  the 

they  are  forever  trying  to  put  religion  into  garden  tying  up  a  vine,  and  a  girl  stood  by 

their  daily  work,  as  if  it  were  some  foreign  him,  watching  him.    She  was  older  than 

element,  instead  of  finding  it  at  the  very  the  young  gardener  whom  Arkwright  used 

core  of  the  work."  to   see    at   the  window.    Hi.er  companion 

*'Well,  John,  you  create  difficulties  for  looked  up  as  the  young  man  passed,  and 

me  as  fast  as  you  demolish  those  I  raise.    I  bowed.    They  returned  the  bow,  taking  off 

am  of  the  same  mind  still.    My  business  their  hats. 

worries  me.     I  don't  get  the  hang  of  it.  '* Who  was  that?"  asked  Arkwright. 

I  make  mistakes,  and  I  end  every  day  with  **I  do  not  know.    He  bowed  to  yon,  I 

being  heartily  sick  of  my  occupation.    My  thought." 

only  relief  is  in  studying  how  I  may  help  ^  I  never  saw  him  before,  and  my  bow 

my  men  in  some  way,  and  I  please  myself  was  more  than  half  to  that  graceful  girl  by 

as  I  walk  home  at  night  with  pictures  of  him." 

an   ideal  foundry,  with  good   work   well  '*  Well,  they  both  deserve  the  best  bows 

done,  cheerful  workmen,  happy   families,  we  could  give  them.    He  was  a  fine-looking 

I  must  have  such  an  ideal,  or  I  should  lose  fellow." 
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Religion  was  the  corner-stone  in  the  gational  clergyman.  Its  welfare  was  the 
foundation  of  the  elder  colleges.  Harvard,  frequent  topic  of  sermons,  and  the  C9nstant 
founded  in  1636,  sprang  from  the  **  dread-  burden  of  the  prayers  of  the  colonists, 
ing  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  Yale,  foimded  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
churches,"  and  bears  the  name  of  a  Congre>  teenth  century,  was  designed  to  inculcate  an 
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orthodoxy  of  a  more  rigid  type  than  Har-  was  studied  in  common  with  the  Latin  and 
yard  was  supposed  to  represent,  and  to  edo-  the  Greek ;  and  the.  Old  Testaoient  and 
cate  a  ministry  for  the  service  of  the  New  the  New,  in  the  original  tongues,  formed 
Haven  colony.  Princeton,  established  in  one  of  the  principal  books  of  lingnistie 
1746,  was  intended  to  supply  **  the  church  study.  Indeed  to  recMi  the  original  of  the 
with  learned  and  ableministersof  the  word."  two  Testaments  into  the  Latin  tongue  was 
Dartmouth  was  founded  in  1769  on  the  the  principal  condition  of  receiving  the  first 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  re>  degree.  A  portion  of  the  undergraduates, 
ligion.  Bowdoin  was  dedicated  in  its  first  moreover,  were  required  to  repeat  in  public 
years,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century^  sermons  whenever  requested, 
to  the  church  of  Christ  Amherst  was  But  this  deep  religious  coknr  of  coU^pe 
planted  in  1825  for  the  primary  purpose  of  government  and  instruction  has  now,  at 
training  men  for  the  foreign  missionary  least  in  most  eastern  colleges,  to  a  large 
work.  The  intense  teligious  character  of  all  degree  disappeared.  The  undergraduate  is 
the  older  colleges,  at  the  time  of  their  found-  still  required  to  attend  church  twice  on  the 
ation,  is  expressed  in  the  energetic  language  Sabbath,  and  prayers  daily  in  the  chapel ; 
of  President  Witherspoon  of  Princeton:  but  beyond  these  simple  requisitions,  the 
*<  Cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  con-  college  xisually  makes  no  religious  demands 
trary  to  the  cross  of  Christ ;  cursed  be  all  upon  him.  The  instruction,  too,  has  lost 
that  learning  that  is  not  coincident  with  its  religious  hue.  Hebrew  is  relegated  to 
the  cross  of  Christ;  cursed  be  all  that  learn-  the  Theological  Seminary;  and  the  only 
ing  that  is  not  subservient  to  the  cross  of  direct  study  made  of  the  New  Testament  is 
Christ."  a  recitation  in  its  Greek  of  a  Monday 
But  not  merely  in  the  purposes  of  their  morning.  But  this  custom  that  once  ob- 
establishment  was  the  religious  character  of  tained  of  devoting  the  first  exercises  of  the 
the  early  colleges  manifested,  but  also  in  week  to  the  New  Testament  Greek  is  now 
their  government  and  instruction.  At  obsolescent.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  prevent 
Harvard,  for  example,  the  original  laws  the  student  from  studying  on  the  Sabbath 
regulating  the  religious  duties  of  the  stur  unsabbatarian  subjects ;  but  as  its  influence 
dents  were  of  Puritanic  strictness  and  mi-  in  this  respect  is  slight,  the  custom  is  slowly 
nuteness :  "  Every  one  shall  consider  the  passing  away.  A  study  of  the  evidences  of 
main  end  of  his  life  and  studies  to  know  Christianity  and  of  allied  topics  is  also 
God  and  Jesus,  which  is  eternal  life."  made  in  many  colleges,  but  it  is  brief  and 
''Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himself  in  necessarily  superficial.  The  rapidly  en- 
reading  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day  that  they  larging  field  of  human  knowledge  renders 
may  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  their  it  expedient,  in  the  judgment  of  many  ool- 
proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoretical  lege  officers,  to  consign  these  subjects  to  the 
observations  of  langpiage  and  logic,  and  in  divinity  school.  American  cdleges,  as  a 
practical  and  spiritusd  truths."  ''  They  class,  have,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  dUdtictr 
shall  eschew  all  profanation  of  God's  holy  ioely  religious  institutions, 
name,  attributes,  word,  ordinances,  and  And  yet  in  the  establishment  and  organi- 
times  of  worship;  and  study,  with  rever-  zation  of  many  of  the  Western  colleges  the 
ence  and  love,  carefully  to  retain  God  religious  idea  is  still  very  prominent.  Not 
and  his  truth  in  their  minds."  These  and  a  few  of  the  colleges  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa 
similar  rules  relating  to  religious  and  moral  and  the  adjoining  States  are  outgrowths  of 
conduct,  formed  a  large  share  of  the  "  laws,  domestic  missionary  movements,  and  are 
liberties  and  orders"  to  which  the  early  primarily  designed  for  the  training  of 
Harvard  students  were  subject.  They  were  a  Christian  ministry.  The  first  educated 
not,  m9reover,  dissimilar  to  the  first  laws  of  men  that,  as  a  body,  entered  either  the 
most  of  the  earlier  colleges.  The  course  of  North-west  Territory,  the  states  that  were 
instruction,  also,  was  thoroughly  pervaded  formed  out  of  it,  or  the  adjoining  territoriea, 
with  the  religious  element.    The  Hebrew  were  the  home  missionaries.    Their   aim 
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was  to  permeate  the  new  West  witii  Chris^  Bobinson,  '<  it  would  doubtless  decline  to 

tian  iniuenoes ;  and  among  the  first  and  take  an  atheist  or  an  avowed  skeptic  as  a 

most  effective  means  they  employed  was  the  |Mx>fessor.''    Oberlin  college  has  '*  no  conf es- 

establishment  of  colleges.    These  colleges  sion  of  faith  ^prescribed  by  custom  for  tiie 

were,  therefore,  Christian  in  their  origin,  instructors  in  any  department  of  the  c(d- 

purpose  and  method  of  operation.    Iowa  lege,"  writes  its  president,  Dr.  Fairchild; 

c(dl^;e  was  founded  in  1847  by  the  famous  ^  but  it  is  customary,  and  has  been  from  the 

''  Iowa"  or  '^  Andover  Band  "  (twelve  grad-^  foundation  of  the  school,  to  appoint  as  in- 

uates   of  Andover    Theological   Seminary  stmctors  .  .  .  such  only  as  give  evidence  of 

who  YT&at  to  Iowa  in  1846),  and  has  for  Christian  character,  as  this  term  is  com- 

>  thirty  years  been  one  of  the  chief  means  monly  understood  among  evangelical  be- 
in  t^  evangelization  of  that  great  state,  lievers."  The  University  of  Michigan,  too, 
Western  Beserve  College  sprang  from  the  demands  no  religious  test  of  its  professors^ 
desire  of  the  home  missionaries  in  Ohio  for  yet,  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  President 
a  school  for  the  education  of  ministers.  Angell,  **  the  great  majority  of  our  instruct- 
The  comer-stone  of  Illinois  College  was  laid  ors  have  always  been  communicants  in 
by  the  domestic  missionary  association,  churches.  The  holding  of  a  post  of  instruo- 
llie  spirit  and  nK>tive  that  ruled  in  the  tion  at  Harvard  and  Yale  necessitates  no 
establishment  of  Oberlin  College  are  ex-  obligation  to  any  religious  creed,  yet  a  large 
pressed  in  the  inscription  written  on  a  ban-  number  of  the  professors  of  the  two  colleges 
ner  that  waved  in  its  first  years  from  a  flag-  are  recognized  as  Christians.  Although, 
staff  in  the  little  village  :  **  Holiness  unto  therefore,  the  large  majority  of  the  colleges 
the  Lord."  Many,  therefore,  of  the  recently  demand  no  test  oath  of  their  professors  re- 
established colleges  of  the  West  are  pre-  garding  their  religious  principles,  yet  the 

V             eminently  Christian  in  their  foundation  and  great  body  of  these  professors  are  Chris* 

purposes.  tians.    As  now  ccmducted,  the  Anierican 

Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  college  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  promo- 

our  t^ee  himdred  and  fifty  colleges,  the  tion  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  discij^ine, 

religious  element,  though  of  little  weight  in  but  the  Christian  character  of  its  professors 

the  legal  organization  and  scholastic  work-  renders  its  influence  Christian  in  the  highest 

ing  of  the  college,  has  a  most  impcHrtant  in-  degree.    The  American  college  is  Christian 

fluence  in  the  daily  life  and  on  the  oharao-  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  American 

ter  of  the  students.    The  professors  and  government  can  be  said  to  acknowledge  the 

instructors  are,  as  a  rule.  Christians,  though  existence  of  a  Grod.    Though  the  existence 

'        it  is  seldom  that  a  religious  test  is  made  a  of  a  Supreme  Buler  is  unrecognized  in  its 

condition  of  holding  an  office  of  instruction,  constitution,  yet  it  is  constantly  confessed  in 

Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  large  majority  c^  the  carrying  on  of  all  the  departments  of  the 

the  members  of  our  coUege  faculties  are  state. 

members  of  the  church.  Amherst  coUege  Into  the  life  of  the  students,  also,  religion 
demands  no  assent  to  any  religious  creed  of  is  thoroughly  ingrained.  Almost  one-half 
her  instructors,  yet  it  is  the  testimony  of  of  the  twenty  thousand  men  who  are  pur- 
President  Seelye  that  '*  we  should  no  more  suing  regular  college  courses  are  Christians, 
think  of  appointing  to  a  post  of  instruction  The  proportion  of  the  number  of  Chris- 
here  an  irreligious  than  we  should  an  im-  tians  and  of  those  not  Christians  varies  much 
moral  man,  or  one  ignorant  of  the  topics  he  with  the  different  colleges.  The  lowest 
would  have  to  teach."  Princeton,  too,  exacts  extreme  is  probably  that  of  one  to  five, 
no  religious  tests  of  her  professors;  but,  as  at  Harvard,  and  the  highest  nine  to 
writes  Dr.  McCosh,  "  most  of  our  instruo-  ten,  as  at  Oberlin  and  a  few  other  coUeges. 
tors  are  Presbyterians,  though  we  com-  At  Dartmouth  and  Bowdoin  it  is  estimated 
monly  have  members  of  other  religious  de-  that  one  from  every  three  students  is  a 
ncmunstions."  Brown  University  demands  Christian ;  at  Yale  two  ^m  every  five ;  at 
no   religious  pledge ;  but,  sayi  President  Michigan  University  and  Western  Beserve 
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College  one  from  every  two ;  at  Prinoeton,  religious  changes  ^at  it  is  safe  to  say  that 

Brown    University,  Marietta   and    Ripon,  at  the  present  time  at  least  one-half  of  the 

three  from  every  &ye ;  at  Amherst,  Wil-  students  in  American  colleges  are  Christiaa 

liams,  Wesleyan  University,   Middlebury,  men. 

Iowa,  and  Berea,  four  from  every  five.  The  religious  life  of  college  men  is  mani- 
About  ten  thousand,  therefore,  it  may  be  in-  fested  in  various  methods  of  organization 
lerred,  of  the  college  men  in  the  country  are  and  work.  In  many  colleges,  as  Dartmouth', 
Christians.  «and  Iowa,  are  societies  which  bear  the 
The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Chris-  same  relation  to  the  Christian  students  as 
tian  collegians  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-  literary  societies  bear  to  literary  students, 
five  years  is  very  marked.  In  1853,  at  Ear-  These  societies  hold  weekly  or  fortnightly 
vard  College,  only  one  man  in  ten  was  a  meetings,  with  a  programme  composed  of 
professor  of  religion ;  at  Brown  only  one  in  orations,  debates,  and  essays  upon  religious 
five;  at  Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Bowdoin,  topics;  and  they  are,  moreover,  the  spring 
only  one  in  four;  at  Williams  one  in  two;  whence  flow  the  religious  activities  of  the 
and  at  Amherst  five  in  eight.  At  Middle-  coll^;e.  Mission  Sunday  Schools  are  fre- 
bury  the  ratio  was,  as  it  now  is,  four  in  five,  quently  organized  and  conducted  by  their 
(Professor  Tyler's  **  Pirayer  for  Colleges,"  p.  members,  and  in  many  cases  the  moral  and 
136.)  In  those  seven  representative  col-  religious  condition  of  college  towns  is  thereby 
leges,  selected  at  random,  the  proportion  of  greatly  elevated.  Three  such  schools  are 
Christian  students  has  in  a  quarter  of  a  supported  by  the  students  of  Olivet  Coll^;e, 
century  increased  about  forty  per  cent,  six  by  those  of  Ripon,  and  ten  by  those  of 
But,  as  compared  with  the  religious  con-  Iowa.  Prayer  meetings  are  also  held  each 
dition  of  the  coUeges  at  the  opening  of  the  week  in  the  college,  and  are  supported  by 
century,  the  advance  is  still  more  note-  both  professors  and  students.  Class  prayer 
worthy.  At  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  meetings,  too,  for  the  members  of  a  sing^ 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  flood  college  class,  are  held  weekly ;  and  in  some 
of  French  philosophy  and  infidelity  was  colleges  daily  prayer  meetings,  for  a  half 
sweeping  over  the  land,  and  the  effects  it  hour,  gather  tc^Hier  a  few  earnest  Chris- 
wrought  in  the.  colleges  were  most  disas-  tians.  In  many  colleges,  moreover,  exists  a 
trous.  At  Harvard  aikl  Yale  the  number  of  church  of  the  denomination  which  the  col- 
Christian  students  was  probably  fewer  than  lege  represents,  and  with  a  membership 
at  any  other  period  in  their  history.  A  made  up  principally  of  the  college  officers 
considerable  proportion  of  the  first  class  and  students.  The  pastor  is  in  most  cases 
which  President  Dwight  taught  at  Yale  the  president  of  the  collie  and  he  is  assist- 
<<  assumed  the  names  of  the  principal  Eng-  ed  in  his  duties  by  the  senior  professors, 
lish  and  French  infidels,  and  were  more  But  Harvard  in  its  Peabody,  and  Yale  in  its 
familiarly  known  by  them  than  by  their  Barbour,  have  college  preachers  and  pastors 
own.'*  (Memoir  of  President  Dwight,  p.  whose  chief  duty  is  the  care  of  the  religious 
20.)  In  the  first  eight  classes  of  Bowdoin  welfare  of  their  colleges, 
college  was  '<  but  one  who  may  have  been  But  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
deemed  at  the  time  of  admission  hopefully  the  religious  life  of  the  college  is  the  revivaL 
pious ; "  and  in  the  first  four  years  of  Dr.  The  revival  is  both  the  cause  and  the  re- 
M'Keen's  presidency,  1802-1806,  not  one  of  suit  of  that  Christian  tone  and  color  which 
the  students,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  "  be-  mark  the  large  majority  of  American  col- 
lieved  and  hoped  in  Christ  as  a  Savior."  leges.  It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  of 
(Prof.  Smyth's  "  Religious  History  of  Bow-  longer  continuance,  of  greater  pervasiveness, 
doin  College,"  p.  7.)  Only  one  of  all  the  stu-  and  of  a  calmer,  more  intellectual  character 
dents  at  Williams  College,  near  the  same  among  college  men  than  in  any  other 
period,  was  a  church  memb^.  (History  of  class  of  the  community.  At  Yale,  Harvard, 
WiliamsCoUege,p.  111.)  But  in  the  course  Brown  and  a  few  otiier  colleges,  revivals 
of  two  generations  so  thorough  have  been  the  have  of  late  years  been  infrequent ;  but  at 
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most  colleges  it  is  seldom  that  a  college  gen-  Iowa   Colleges.    At   Marietta   and  Ripon 

oration  passes  away  without  first  passing  about  one-third  of  the  students  are  con- 

throngh  a  revival  of  religion.    In  nearly  verted  in  the  four  years.    It  is  very  difficulty 

orery  year  Amherst  college  experiences  a  as  one  of  its  former  students  remarked,  to 

revival.    Its  extent  and  intensity  vary  much  graduate  at  Iowa  college  without  becoming 

with  the  different  years ;  and  in  recent  sea>  a  Christian ;  and  the  case  is  similar  in  many 

sons  the  winters  of  1870,  1872,  1876,  and  of  the  eminently  Christian  colleges  of  the 

1878  are  noteworthy  as  witnessing  an  un-  West. 

usual  degree  of  spiritual  awakening.  At  The  special  means  tiiat  are  employed  in 
Princeton  each  of  the  last  twenty-five  classes,  occasioning  revivals  in  the  coUege  commu- 
witfa  one  or  two  exceptions,  has  in  the  course  nity  are  similar  to  those  that  are  used  in 
of  its  four  years  passed  through  a  revival  bringing  about  revivals  in  tiie  community 
season;  and  it  was  only  three  years  since  at  large.  Into  eastern  colleges,  however, 
that  over  a  hundred  students  were  converted  the  professional  revivalist  is  seldom  called, 
in  a  single  term.  Wesleyan  University,  Dart-  College  revivals  spring  far  more  naturally 
mouth,  Williams,  Hamilton,  and  other  east-  from  the  conditions  of  college  life  than 
em  colleges  are  not  infrequently  subject  to  from  the  cmiditions  of  religious  life  in  the  gen- 
special  revival  influences,  and  a  consider-  end  community.  The  thoughtfidness  which 
able  proportion  of  their  students  become  college  studies  engender  and  the  culture  that 
Christians  during  their  college  course.  they  foster  incline  the  attention  to  relig- 
In  the  colleges  for  women,  as  Vassar,  ions  topics.  The  prolonged  intimacy  of  the 
WeUesley,  Smith,  the  revival  spirit  is  also  friendship  of  Christian  and  non-Christian 
very  pervasive.  About  two-thirds  of  the  students  leads  many  into  piety.  The  Chris- 
Vassar  students  are  Christians,  and  not  a  tian  influence  and  zeal  of  professors  and 
\  few  become  so  in*  the  four  years  of  their  col-  instructors  awaken  a  desire  in  their  pupils 
l^;e  life.  WeUesley  College  was  f oimded  for  a  nobler  and  better  life.  The  frequent 
expressly  in  tiie  interests  of  the  church  of  prayer-meetings,  the  endeavors  of  religious 
Christ,  and  this  revival  influence  of  its  societieS,  the  religious  earnestness  of  Chris- 
founder  and  chief  guardian  pervades  the  tian  students  arouse  and  sustain  inquiry 
whole  college.  A  large  number  of  the  stu-  upon  spiritual  questions.  And  the  influ- 
dents  which  Smith  College,  in  the  Connecti-  enoe  of  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  the 
out  valley,  gathers,  are  Christians,  and  all  last  Thursday  in  every  January,  a  day  which 
the  influences  of  this  Amherst  for  women  has  been  observed  in  some  colleges  for  fifty 
are  as  Christian  as  they  are  scholarly,  years  by  special  prayer  for  tiie  conversion  of 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  a  college  in  all  college  men,  is  most  efficient  in  awakening 
but  its  name,  fosters  among  its  young  women  revivals  of  religion.  In  many  western  col- 
a  deep  religious  seriousness,  and  it  is  not  un-  leges,  in  addition  to  these  means,  revivalists 
usual  for  nearly  every  member  of  a  graduat-  are  frequently  employed,  and  the  results  of 
ing  class  to  be  also  a  member  of  the  church  their  work  are  often  very  extended  and 
of  Christ.     About  sixty  of  its  graduates  thorough. 

have  within  the  last  decade  entered  the  The  frequency  and  pervasiveness  of  re- 
fosreign  missionary  service,  and  the  whole  vivals  in  our  colleges  are  indicated  in  the 
school  is  fragrant  with  the  godly  life  of  its  fact  that  Yale  College  has  experienced  no 
^mnder,  Mary  Lyon.  less  ihan  thirty-six,  which  have  resulted  in 
But  it  is  probably  in  the  western  colleges  at  least  twelve  hundred  conversions ;  Dart- 
that  revivals  are  most  frequent  and  perva-  mouth  College,  nine,  resulting  in  two  hund- 
sive;  In  many  of  them  revivals  occur  as  red  and  fifty  conversions ;  and  Middlebury 
regularly  as  the  coming  of  the  winter,  and,  and  Amherst  at  least  twelve  each,  resulting 
considered  as  a  whole,  about  one-half  of  in  the  case  of  the  latter  college  in  three 
tiieir  students  become  Christians  during  the  hundred  and  fifty  conversions.  (Kirk's  Lec- 
four  years  of  their  college  course.  This  is  tures  on  Revivals,  p.  148.) 
especially  true  in  regard  to  Oberlin  and  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  col- 
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lege  Tevival  ib  its  entire  freedom  from  see-  and  tiie  Jews ;  but  seventy-one  of  the  -^ole 
tarian  Influences.  Denominational  interests  number  are  non^sectanan.  (Report  of  Corn- 
seldom  show  themselves.  Indeed,  this  is  missioner  of  Education  for  1875  [with  oor* 
the  case  in  respect  to  the  general  religious  rections].)  But  in  the  large  majority  of  tlie 
associations  of  the  Christian  student.  Al-  three  hundred  colleges  which  are  regarded 
though  the  most  of  our  colleges  are  seo-  as  denominational,  except,  of  course,  the 
tarian,  yet  their  sectarian  influences  over  Roman  Catholic,  the  Christian  life  of  the 
the  students  are  slight.  At  the  present  students  is  in  a  marked  degree  free  from 
time,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  colleges,  denominational  influences.  Students  woric 
four  represent  the  Universalist  denominsr  together  in  the  same  religious  society  for 
tion,  ten  the  Episcopal,  twdve  the  "  Chris-  years  without  perhaps  knowing  whether  A 
tian"  and  the  Lutheran  each,  twenty  the  or  B  is  a  Methodist^  a  Baptist,  or  a  Con- 
Congregational,  thirty-one  the  Presbyterian,  gregationalist.  The  Christian  sect  to  which 
thirty-seven  the  Baptist,  fifty-one  the  Metho-  they  behmg  is  of  hardly  more  consequence 
dist^  and  fifty-two  the  Roman  Catholic  The  in  their  mutual  association  than  is  the  state 
remainder  is  Shared  among  the  smaller  de-  or  city  in  which  they  were  bom. 
nominations,  as  the  Friends,  the  M(»ravians,  C.  F,  Thwing. 
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'  ^  Papa,"  said    Daphne,  ginng  a   final  staid,  well-to-do  community ;  but,  with  the 

stamp  after  pulling  on  hqr  rubber  boots,  growing  up  of  a  young  generation,  an  ele- 

"  what  are  we  living  for  7"               *  ment  of  progress  and  change  had  crept  in. 

Now  it  was  a  morning  of  cloud  and  mist,  so  that  one  of  the  first  demands  was  for  a 

when  everything  had  a  sort  of  bedraggled,  more  modem  style  of  preaching.    Now,  I 

hopeless  look ;  so,  notwithstanding  the  fact  had  kept  soberly  within  the  boundaries  of 

that  I  am  an  Orthodox  clergyman,  my  re-  the  faith  handed  down  from  my  fathers;  but 

sponse  was  somewhat  feeble.  I  have  since  begun  to  realize  that  there  was 

'*  You  know  what  the  catechism  says,  my  more  of  an  aim  at  sound  doctrine  in  my 

dear."  preaching  than  simply  to  set  forth  the  tr|ie 

'*  Yes,"  said  Daphne,  doubtfully ;  **  but  I  word.  Half  reluctant  criticisms  and  sag- 
begin  to  feel  a  little  uncertain  as  to  whetiier  gestions  came  from  one  and  another,  until 
we  're  doing  much  to  bring  that  about*  one  night  I  walked  home  from  prayer  meet- 
Good  bye,  papa,"  coming  to  kiss  me.  ^Be  ing  behind  Deacon  Coles  and  young  Efira 
prepared  for  a  long  talk  after  sapper  to-  Morse,  just  hcnne  from  college,  and  over> 
night,  for  I  have  a  whole  bonnetful  of  bees  heard  an  animated  discussion  as  to  the  evi- 
that  will  be  pretty  active  by  that  time;"  dent  lack  of  unity  and  interest  in  the 
and  she  was  gone  to  her  day's  work  as  church.  *"  • 
teacher  in  the  Pitch  Point  grammar  schooL  ''  I  tell  you  the  only  need,"  said  young 

It  was  a  very  dreary  outlook  at  Pitch  Ezra,  "  is  to  get  rid  of  that  superannuated 

Point.    To  tell  how  we  came  to  be  there,  I  minister.    Why,  he 's  been  here  so  many 

must  go  back  a  little  from  this  morning  years  that  he 's  half  asleep  over  his  duties." 

when  Daphne  was  putting  on  her  rubbers.  I  heard  and  profited,  and  the  next  week 

I  had  been  settled  in  the  little  parish  at  the  church  accepted  my  resignation  '*  with 

Greenfield  for  years — so  comfortably  settled  many  regrets."    What  to  do  then?    I  was 

that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  of  late  that  not  young;  but,  hard  as  it  was  to  start 

we  might  ever  have  to  leaye  it.    It  was  a  anew  in  the  world,  it  was,  perhaps,  well  for 
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BM  to  be  reminded  tiiftt  to  **  miaister  unto  ^  had  enough  experience  in  district  schools, 

a  people  included  more  real  iwtk   than  through  the  college  vacations,  to  know  that 

preaching  a  quietmg  sermon  to  them  Weekly,  they  were  not  places  in  which  to  realize  lofty 

Then  came  a  call  from  Pitch  Point — ^this  ideals  of  education.    Could  I  let  my  little 

foriom  village  in  the  far  West,  whence,  as  girl  have  her  enthusiasm  for  work  and  her 

my  wile  said,  it  was  like  a  cry  of  distress,  faith  in  its  success  overthrown,  as  they  in- 

^'Come  over  and  help  us."    I  consulted  her  evitably  must  be,  and  perhaps  destroyed,  in 

and  Daphne,  our  pretty,  g^ wn-up  daughter,  that  stuffy,  dirty  little  place  ?    On  the  other 
and  we  agroed  that  periiaps  we  had  forgot-^  hand,  should  her  dreams  be  made  of  more 

ten  our  Master's  business  in  the  ease  of  our  importance,  than  the  actual?    Even  if  she 

inrevions  living,  and  that  it  was  best  to  fol-  had  a  more  i>oetic  belief  in  humanity  by 

low  this,  the  only  path  open  to  us.  never  coming  in  contact  jarringly  with  its 

Arrived  at  the  place,  we  foand,  not  pov-  rough  edges,  was  not  the  truth  rather  to  be 
etty,  but  squalor  and  ^  shif  tlessness  "  in  the  chosen,  no  matter  how  baro  it  might  be  ? 
fewest  classes,  while  their  more  pretentious  Besides,  as  I  said  before,  we  were  all,  just 
neighbors,  who  had  money,  only  differed  then,  at  an  extreme  of  self-sacrifice  and 
from  them  by  an  added  gaudiness  and  equal  philanthropy,  and  so  I  finally  told  Daphne 
illiteracy.  However,  we  wero  as  enthusias-  that  I  had  no  right  to  take  even  the  most 
tic  and  animated  by  as  philanthropic  a  disagreeable  work  from  her  hands,  and  she 
spirit  as  any  missionary  to  heathendom,  might  decide  for  herself.  That  was  soon 
though  our  field  of  labor  had  the  nominal  done,  and  the  next  week  she  begun  her  new 
advantage  of  being  in  a  civilized  land.  We  life  as  a  day-laborer, 
had  been  there  two  weeks  when  Daphne  Though  I  asked  her  few  questions,  her 
came  to  me  and  said,  in  that  meek,  appeal-  face  and  the  remarks  she  dropped  occasion- 
ing way  of  hers,  which,  I  have  learned  to  ally  about  the  school  kept  me  pretty  con- 
know,  covers  a  mature  determination :  stantly  informed  as  to  the  state  of  her  mind 

**  Papa,  there  is  a  teacher  wanted  at  that  in  regard  to  it.    At  first  I  think  she  was 

little  school-house  we  saw  yesterday.    May  pleased  to  find  ignorant,  ill-bred  children, 

I  ai^ly  for  the  place  V  since  here  was  the  rudest,  most  uncultivated 

'^  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  hastily;  and  i€  material  to  work  on.    There  would  be  little 

was  evident  that  such  an  answer  was  in  no  to  eradicate  of  the  partial  culture  and  gen* 

wise  unexpected,  for  she  went  on  as  if  her  eral  prejudice  so  often  found  together  in 

argnment  were  already  prepared.  those  who,  with  a  very  little  learning,  have 

**  You  see,  papa,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  af-  tried  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  upper  walks 

ter  mamma  and  I  get  the  house  in  order,  of  life,  by  virtue  of  no  aristocracy  but  that 

but  my  sewing  and  a  little  reading.    Then  of  wealth. 

I  must  fall  back  on  fancy  work  to  keep  my       Gradually  Daphne  grew  a  little  puzzled 

time  respectably  occupied.    Why  should  I  to  find  her  theories  not  as  successful  as  they 

not  have  some  real,  genuine  work  as  well  as  might  have  been,  and  finally  discourage* 

you  or  any  one  who  is  of  use  in  the  world  T*  ment  and  loss  of  f  Aith  came.    And  this  was 

Now,  if  she  thought  I  did  n't  see  through  iihe  point  at  which  I  began  my  story.    That 

this  artfully-prepared  statement,  she  was  , night,  when  we  all — my  wife.  Daphne  and 

much  mistaken.    I  knew  well  that  her  help-  I — were  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  little 

ing  about  the  house-work  was  no  fine  lady's  room  which  was  .dignified  by  the  title  of 

washing  up  the  china  and  silver  after  break-  Uie  study,  on  the  strength  of  its  containing 

fast ;  that  the  sewing  involved  wearisome  my  few  books  and  a  litter  of  periodicals,  I 

hours  spent  in  turning  and  resuming  old  perceived  that  we  were  to  have  a  general 

garments ;  and  that  the  reading  was  a  sys-  council  of  war.    Accordingly,  I  began  by 

tematic  and   solid    course.    But  her  last  asking  Daphne  how  school  was  going  on. 
question  struck  me  foreibly.  *'  Very  poorly,  I  am  afraid,  papa ;  or,  at 

Why  should  she  not  have  some  regular,  least,  it  proves  to  be  very  different  from 

outside  work  if  she  felt  the  need  of  it  ?   I  had  what  I  had  expected." 
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"  What  did  you  expect?**  I  said,  anxious  I  not  to  remedy  tiiem  aooording  as  I  hsrs 

to  lead  her  on.    ^  Not  that  you  were  sure  to  the  power?      Don't   you   think  I  ought, 

'find  prodigies  of  brilliancy  or  lovableness,  papa  V 

I  hope."  "  Of  course,  my  dear,"  said  I,  who  had 

'*  Of  course  not,  papa ;  you  know  I  had  been  quietly  listening  and  drawing  my  own 

not  such  a  thought.    And  I  'm  sure  you  Hsonolusions.    ^  But  teli  us  in  what  particu- 

know  perfectly  well,  too,  with  what  ideas  I  lar  you  have  failed  to  do  so." 

started  out — that  teaching  is  no  mere  me-  r>    **  It  might  make  a  shorter  list  to  tell 

chanical  work,  like  scrubbing  floors  or  dish-  ;^here  I  have  succeeded,"  said  poor  Daphne, 

washing.  It  seemed  to  me  there  was  a  high  t^  Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  troubles  me 

aim  and  purpose  in  it,  which  diade  it  second  much,  and  that  is  their  lack  of  personal 

only  to  a  mother's  task  in  training  men  and  cleanliness.    I  believe  perfect  bodily  purity 

women."  does  more  than  people   imagine  towards 

**  Well,  is  n't  it  so  ?"  said  my  wife.  '*  Can't  keeping  a  soul  clean.    Now,  I  would  almost 

you  put  the  high  aim  into  it  ?*'  as  soon  choose  to  make  these  childran  oon- 

*'  No,  mother ;  I  have  n't  been  able  to  do  sider  cleanliness  a  part  of  their  religion  as 

it  so  far,"  said  Daphne.    "  If  they  wanted  to  teach  them  to  tell  the  truth." 

to  learn  anything,  if  they  showed  the  least  My  wife  looked  just  a  little  shocked,  but 

enthusiasm,  or  even  a  mistaken  striving  to*  I  was  determined  she  should  not  speak  till 

ward  the  light,  I  believe  I  could  work  night  I  heard  what  was  evidently  in  Daphne's 

and  day  to  help  them.    But  what  can  I  do  mind,  for  the  giii  is  often  an  inspiration  to 

when  they  are  using  every  faculty  in  their  me. 

possession  to  outwit  me  and  cheat  them-  ^  Yon  can  make  them  do  that  at  least, 

selves — to  get  a  few  more  minutes  for  play,  can't  you?  "  I  said.                                    ^ 

or  one  paragraph  less  to  learn  ?    There  is  '<  I  thought  so,  but  when  I  tried  it  a 

no  time  to  do  any  real  work,  or  give  any  thunder  cloud  burst  over  my  head.    One 

actual  benefit,  when  every  bit  of  power  and  night  I  talked  to  them  about  health  and 

will  in  me  is  exerted  to  combat  their  fixed  cleanliness,  and  how  great  a  thing  it  was  to 

determination  no^  to  be  educated."  have  the  beauty  of  purity  and  neatness* 

*'  Daphne,"  said  her  mother,  *<  don't  you  But  when  I  went  to  school  the  next  morn- 
think  your  aims  towards  them  may  be  a  lit-  ing,  two  irate  mothers  attacked  me  at  their 
tie  too  poetical  for  real  life  ?  These  boys  gates  for  having  insulted  them  by  calling 
and  girls  will  grow  up  into  commonplace  their  children  dirty.  I  never  had  such  a 
men  and  women;  they  probably  never  will  lecture  in  my  life  before." 
be  called  to  occupy  any  very  high  station.  I  began  to  speak  wrathf  ully,  but  Daphne 
Now,  why  not  give  them,  to  the  best  of  your  laid  her  hands  across  my  lips.  '*  Now  don't, 
ability,  a  good  common  school  education?  papa.  This  is  no  worse  for  me  Uian  it  was 
Teach  them  to  read,  write  and  cipher,  and  for  you  to  be  hooted  and  almost  mobbed 
be  content  with  doing  that  What  more  when  you  gave  that  lecture  in  Georgia  so 
can  you  ask  of  yourself  T  many  years  ago.    And  have  n't  you  always 

''Why,  mamma,"  said   Daphne,  almost  told  me  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  abused  for  the 

with  tears  of  vexation  starting,  ** because  I  truth's  sake?" 

don't  think  a  teacher  ought  to  be  a  mere  I  held  my  peace  for  the  time  being,  and 

mechanical  laborer.    It  is  n*t  the  amount  I  went  on  with  the  suject  that  lay  uppermost 

can  force  them  to  swallow,  but  the  bringing  in  my  mind. 

out  of  their  higher,  better  selves  that  is  de*  "  Well,  Daphne,  I  believe  we  have  come 

manded  of  me.    No  matter  how  you  put  it,  out  here  with  a  spirit  of  *  general  mission* 

the  amount  of  a  teacher's  work  is  that  he  is  ariness,'  but  I  must  confdbs  that  I  feel  as 

developing  the  rude  material  into  something  much  at  sea  about  the  way  in  which  to  pro* 

fit  to  make  states  and  nations  of,  or  angels,  ceed  as  you  do.    Now  if  you  had  only  to 

if  you  will.    Now,  if  I  see  points  in  which  talk  to  your  scholars  and  tell  them  the  rules 

these  children's  mothers  have  failed,  ought  of  life,  what  would  you  say?" 
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I  consider   myself    very  cnnning   with  such  a  deep  hold  on  me  that  as  I  wrote  my 

Daphne*     She  has  the  freshest,  truest  ideas,  sermon  I  called  it  in  my  own  mind  the 

which  again  and  again  I  make  use  of  with-  Sacrament  of  Cleanliness.    I  began  to  see 

out  her  suspecting  it  in  the  least.    If  I  were  that  this  was  where  the  real  fault  in  our 

to  ask  her  advice  point  blank,  she  would  living  lay,  we  strain  forward  too  eagerly  for 

say,  ^  Oh,  papa  I "  and  retire  into  an  indig-  a  glimpse  into  heaven,  while  the  only  life 

jiant  silence,  almost  insulted  to  be  thought  that   appropriately    is  ours  is    on    earth, 

capable  of  intruding  her  thoughts  on  such  a  Must  not  this  be  the  true  mission  of  the 

wise  indindnal  as  myself.    So  I  am  obliged  preacher,  to  utter  the  most  commonplace 

to  work  cautiously,  though  to-night  it  was  truths — cut  deep  down  into  the  heart,  if  need 

unusually  easy  to  lead  her  on,  owing  to  her  be,  in  order  to  give  men  a  hint  of  what 

enthusiasm.                                              ,  their  every-day    living    should  be,  rather 

'<  I  believe  I  should  be  very  material  in  than  to  attempt  raising  them  to  a  certain 
my  doctrines,"  she  said,  *<  and  should  preach  state  of  feeling?  So  my  sermon  was  writ* 
a  gospel  of  cleanliness  for  the  body  as  well  ten  in  accordance  with  these  new  ideas.  I 
M  the  soul.  Then  I  should  try  to  make  am  not  a  brUliant  preacher ;  no  rhetorical 
them  see  what  an  influence  on  morality  flourishes  tempted  me  to  talk  over  the  heads 
beautiful  homes  would  have— I  mean  homes  of  my  audience.  I  told  them  in  plain  words 
where  there  is  always  order  and  an  attempt  of  the  wonder  and  mystery  of  their  bodies, 
at  making  them  attractive,  no  matter  if  the  '*  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  then  went 
furniture  is  pine,  or  the  curtains  calico.  I  on  to  speak  of  the  beauty  that  might  be  wrap- 
hope  you  won't  laugh  at  me,  but  I  must  say  ped  around  the  commonest  life.  I  did  not 
I  do  believe  heartily  in  the  morality  of  a  know  the  effect  on  any  but  one  of  my 
cl^n  floor  and  bright  knives  and  forks.  I  hearers,  but  when  service  was  over  Daphne 
thought  of  it  the  other  day  when  I  was  at  was  waiting  for  me,  her  whole  face  radiant 
Mrs<  Cromarty's  and  saw  her  table  set  for  with  delight.  As  she  took  my  arm  she 
dinner  with  the  tumbled  cloth  and  dis-  pinched  it  furtively  and  whispered,  ^  Papa, 
colored  steel  knives,  and  thought  what  a  how  do  you  always  know  what  I'm  think- 
difference  it  would  make  in  my  temper  and  ing  about,  and  put  my  conclusions  down  all 
the  view  I  took  of  life  if  I  were  Mr,  Cro-  straightened  out  and  in  order?"  Innocent 
marty  coming  home  to  such  a  meal."  Daphne  never  guessed  that  the  sermon  was 

*'  Take  care,  Daphne,"  I  said.     **Are  n't  hers  instead  of  mine, 

you  making  your  gospel  rather  too  material?  Well,  we  went  on  thinking  about  the 

Consider  the  body  is  not  all."  needs  of  people,  and  trying  to  see  and  to 

*'  No,  papa,  I  include  all  that — everything  help  them  see  where  the  failures  in  their 
spiritual,  of  which  you  know  so  much  more  lives  lay,  for  a  long  time.  Instead  of  search- 
than  I  that  there's  no  need  of  explaining  ing  for  bright  and  attractive  colors  in  which 
to  you  what  I  mean.  I  think  this  outer  to  set  out  their  heavenly  home,  as  I  had 
harmony  only  valuable  as  a  counterpart  of  once  done,  I  tried  to  tell  them  what  their 
purity  within,  as  you  have  so  often  said  the  earthly  homes  ought  to  be.  Thett,  this 
body  is  impoi-tant  simply  because  it  is  the  thought  about  material  living  led  me  on  to 
casket  of  the  soul.  Don't  you  think  the  temperance,  and  could  I  speak  of  debauch- 
reason  religion  seems  to  do  us  so  little  good  ing  the  soul  and  body  with  rum,  and 
is  that  we  make  it  too  visionary  a  thing?  through  a  false  delicacy,  cast  a  veil  of 
But  why  don't  you  teU  me  to  stop,  when  I'm  silence  over  man's  ruin  by  the  intemper- 
holding  forth  at  such  a  rate?"  ance  of  passion  and  lust?    It  seemed  to  me 

I  said  no  more,  but  sank  into  a  brown  a  need  to  which  delicacy  should  be  subor- 

stndy,  so  deep  that  my  wife  and  Daphne  dinated,  and  I  pleaded  earnestly  for  chastity 

bade  me  good  night,  and  still  I  sat  there —  in  man  as  well  as  woman.    Then  it  was 

until  the  next   sermon   was  ready  to  be  that  Pitch  Point  rejected  us.    That  night 

written  down.    The  next  Sunday  was  the  Deacon  Pomeroy  oame  to  me  and  hinted 

Sacrament.     Daphne's  words   had   taken  that  with  th«  present  style  of  preaching  the 
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society  never  would  be  satisfied;  adding  that       Daphne  and  I  sometimes  with  a  little 

I  had  not  proved  exactly  the  man  for  the  sense  of  its  ridieuloos  side  talk  over  the 

place,  as  they  had  hoped  I  might.  failures  that  beset  us  in  carrying  out  our 

"Now  really,  Mr.  Glen,"  he  said,  *fyoa  best   intentions,  and  wonder  why  people 

ought  not  to  venture  such  sermons  as  you  so  persbtently  refuse  to  have  good  done 

have  preached  lately.    My  wife  considered  to  them.    But,  as  she  says,  we  ourselves 

this  afternoon's  positively  vulgar.    She  said  learned  wisdom  in  those  months,  if  no  one. 

she  could  n't  help  blushing."  else    was   benefited,      ^e   for   her   part, 

I  thought  of  the  look  of  sweet,  womanly  learned  to  expect  less  immediate  results 

dignity  on  Daphne's  face  as  she  listened  from  human  nature,  or  child  nature,  in  hw 

while  I  asked  from  man  the  purity  of  wo-  teaching. 

man,  and  was  satisfied.    Mrs.  Pomeroy's        *'  I  do  believe,  papa,"  she  said,  "  that  I 

morals   could  scarcely    suffcflr   from  plain  unconsciously  thought  I  was  to  train  the 

words,  when  my  little  girl's  true  sense  of  children  so  perfectly  in  the  right  path  that 

propriety  was  not  offended.  they  never  would  stumble  from  it  all  their 

''  Now  that  sermon  on  faith  you  preached  lives  long.    I  dare  say  if  my  ambition  had 

when  you  were  first  here,"  the  deacon  went  been  analyzed  it  would  have  been  to  have 

on,  "  that  was  excellent,  why  can't  you  give  the&s  dean  little  cherubs,  looking  up  with 

us  some  more  like  it  ?    I  really  settled  myself  the  seraphic  expression  of  Raphael's — never 

for  something  pleasant  when  you  gave  your  downward  into  the  mud  at  their  feet" 
text  on  charity  the  other  day;  but  I  was  al-       I,  loo^  was  taught  to   work   with    less 

most  offended  with  you,  Mr.  Glen,  when  thought  of  result.    I  had  aspired  to  make 

you  began  on  scandal,  gossip  and  such  low  my  parish  over  instantly  into  a  naodd  oofat- 

subjects."  munity,  and  every  week  expected  to  see  the 

Well,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  go  last  Sunday's  sermon  in  action.    It  began 

when  the  people  were  not  satisfied  with  my  to  dawn  upon  me  that  God  and  Nature 

ministry.    So  we  parted  from  them  with  work  slowly,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  east  in 

many  complimentary  expressions  of  regard  our  mite  to  swell  the  sum  of  good,  never 

on  their  part — a  regard  not  strong  enough  to  heeding  whether  it  be  apparently  lost  or 

make  them  wish  for  our  presence  longer,  and  grow  into  blessing  before  our  eyes, 
once  again  we  changed  our  abiding  place.  L.  K,  Black. 
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This  is  the  street  and  the  dwelling; 

Let  me  count  the  houses  o'er : 
Yes;  one,  two,  three,  from  the  comer. 

And  the  house  which  I  loved  makes  four. 

That  is  the  very  window 

Where  I  used  to  see  her  head 
Bent  over  book  or  needle, 

With  ivy  garlanded : 

And  the  very  loop  of  the  curtain, 
And  the  very  curve  of  the  vine 

Were  full  of  a  charm  and  a  meaning 
Whieh  woke  at  her  touch  and  sign. 
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I  began  to  be  glad  ai  the  oomer, 

And  all  the  way  to  the  door, 
My  heart  outran  my  footsteps 

And  froyeked  and  danced  before. 

In  haste  for  the  w<«ds  of  welcome, 

The  voice,  the  repose  and  grace, 
And  the  smile,  like  a  benediction, 

Of  that  beautiful  yanished  face. 

Now  I  pass  the  door  and  I  pause  not, 

And  I  look  the  other  way ; 
But  ever  like  wafted  fragrance. 

Too  subtle  to  name  or  to  stay, 

• 
C(Hnes  a  thought  of  the  gracious  presence 

Which  made  that  past  day  sweet. 

And  still  to  those  who  remember 

Embalms  the  house  and  the  street : 

Like  the  breath  from  some  vase  now  empty 

Of  a  flowery  shape  unseen, 
Which  follows  the  path  of  its  lover 

To  tell  where  a  rose  has  been. 

Susan  Coolidge, 
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BT  CABfPBELL  WHBATON. 

nL  ment  employ.    Moreover,  the  great  distance 

to  be  traveled,  the  inaccessibility  of  the  post 

"  UP  COUNTRY.  i.      _x   •  J  XI-      •  -J.     ^ 

at  certam  seasons,  and  the  mimense  cost  of 

The  results  of  my  fortnight  in  St  Paul  transportation  for  even  the  necessaries  of 

were  all  that  could  have  been  desired.    With  life,  made  the  small  salary  still  smaller, 

an  expedition  whidi  my  previous  experience  while  the  isolation  from  mails  and  all  ordi- 

of  red  tape  had  not  led  me  to  expect,  the  nary  intercourse,  and  the  resultant  loneli- 

application,  forwarded  within  a  day  or  so  ness,  had  thus  far  stood  in  the  way  of  all  who 

after  my  arrival,  returned  in  the  shape  of  attempted  to  hold  the  position.    The  for- 

an  appointment  duly  signed  and  sealed,  as  mer  surgeon  had  found  it  unendurable,  and 

surgeon  to  the  Red  Lake  band  of  Ojlbways,  resigned  some  months  before ;  and  two  depu- 

GT  Chippewas  as  the  name  has  been  Angli-  ties  from  the  band  had  lately  been  at  Fan- 

dzed.    In  fact,  the  department  had  limited  bault,  begging  Bishop  Whipple,  who  holda 

opportunity  for  choice,  as  the  position  could  in  their  minds  much  the  place  which  Wil> 

hardly  be  caUed  desirable  to  any  one  seek-  liam  Penn  must  have  occupied  among  the 

ing  other  ends  than  those  of  health  or  a  Indians  of  his  time,  that  he  would  see  that 

new  and  unique  experience. .  There  was  some  one  was  sent  speedily  to  care  for  their 

certainly  no  opportunity  for  money-making,  side. 

the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  forbidding  trade  I  spent  two  days  at  Faribault,  inspecting 

with  tiie  Indians  by  any  person  in  Govern-  the  working  of  the  school,  especially  for 
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Indian  children,  and  gaining  new  light  on  practically  a  well  man,  stronger  than  I  had 

every  dubious  point  from  the  Bishop,  who,  at  any  time  been  sihoe  the  first  few  months 

while  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Indian  of  army  life.    We  parted  at  Crow  Wing, 

rights  and  possibilities  of  improvement,  is  the  last  poet-office  for  five  hundred  miles ; 

very  far  from  sentimentalism.    No  practi-  he  to  another  call  upon  his  men  in  camp;  I 

cal  worker  has  time  for  this,  and  the  Bishop  to  a  government  sled  drawn  by  oxen,  and 

ifl  a  man  so  burdened  with  responsibilities  going  through  to  Leech  Lake  ^th  flour  for 

of  every  sort  that  his  unceasing  interest  in  the  Pillagers. 

this  special  woric  was  a  matter  of  constant  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  March,  but 
amazement  With  a  diocese  covering  an  as  the  lakes  do  not  break  up  until  the  last 
extent  of  country  larger  than  the  whole  of  of  May  or  even  early  ip  June,  it  was  practi- 
New  England,  and  involving  thousands  of  cally  as  much  winter  as  in  January.  Our 
miles  of  traveling  every  year;  with  a  Theo-  journey  occupied  very  nearly  four  days,  but 
logical  Seminary  ^der  his  special  super-  Daggett,  the  government  teamster,  pro- 
vision, as  well  as  a  large  and  most  successful  nounoed  it  a  rapid  one,  and  pointed  with 
school  for  boys;  and  in  addition  to  this,  pride  to  his  oxen  as  specimens  of  **what 
regular  duty  as  rector  of  the  parish  church,  government  could  do  when  it  set  out  to  have 
and  the  fact  that  men  from  aU  parts  of  the  a  good  thing  and  had  it." 
country  seek  him,  drawn  by  the  charm  of  a  Like  most  of  thb  men  "  on  the  road," 
magnetic  personal  presence,  and  the  devo-  Daggett  had  an  Indian  wife ;  his  living  at 
tion  of  a  rarely  sweet  and  noble  soul  to  Gull  Lake,  where  we  camped  the  first  night 
every  interest  but  its  own,  the  wonder  grew  out,  and  his  three  children  growing  up  in 
that  either  time  or  heart  could  remain  for  their  log  hut,  showed  small  traces  of  white 
the  effort  made  to  evangelize  the  Indian,  parentage.  These  connections  are  a  dis- 
He  stands  to  my  mind  to-day  as  the  ideal  tinct  feature  of  border  life.  No  statute  can 
worker ;  one  more  confirmation  of  the  fact  restrain  Indian  women  from  occasionally 
that  the  busiest  and  most  absorbed  people  straying  from  their  own  people,  and  white 
are  after  all  the  ones  most  open  to  ihe  men  will  always  be  found,  either  so  low  in 
claims  of  others ;  and  the  sensitiveness  natural  instinct,  or  so  embittered  by  wrongs 
which  shrinks  always  from  the  slightest  or  ill-fortune,  as  to  forsake  civilization,  es- 
pubHc  recognition  of  what  he  has  done,  is  cape'  the  tyranny  of  social  obligation,  and 
still  doing,  and  will  do,  till  strength  fails  once  for  aU  to  silence  aU  demands  of  con- 
and  this  world's  work  ceases,  will  pardon  science  for  self-advancement  or  achievement, 
these  poor  words  of  appreciation  and  rever-  Not  a  tribe  but  has  its  roll  of  half-breeds, 
tooe.  bearing  often  the  name  of  famous  hunters, 
My  preparations  were  slight,  and  soon  trappers  and  traders;  suspected  vaguely  from 
ended.  A  requisition  for  the  necessary  medi-  their  connection  with  the  whites,  yet  reck- 
cineswas  made;  the  packages,  including  two  lessly  courageous  and  daring,  and,  inherit- 
ten  gallon  cans  of  castor  oil,  to  be  f  owarded  ing  only  the  evil  side  of  both  parents,  x>owei^ 
to  me  at  the  upper  agency  located  at  Leech  f ul  for  harm,  but  seldom  or  never  for  good. 
Lake,  where  I  must  wait  till  opportunity  During  two  years  of  constant  observation, 
arrived  for  going  through  to  the  Red  Lake  the  half-breed  element  struck  me  as  the 
Reservation.  I  secured  the  necessary  stores,  Indian's  bane,  and  I  grew  to  believe  firmly 
and  a  few  of  the  books  essential  as  compan-  in  the  policy  of  seclusion  which  I  had  heard 
Ions,  which  were  distributed  among  my  vari-  advocated,  and  which  I  shall  notice  farther 
ous  packages  to  equalize  the  weight  of  all  on. 

as  nearly  as  possible,  and  once  more  turned  The  country  through  which  we  plodded 

my  face  northward.    Again  Dwight  accom-  showed  some  new  features.    A  portion  was 

panied  me,  but  this  time  with  no  misgivings ;  marsh,  through  which  a  corduroy  road  had 

for  while  well  aware  that  a  return  to  the  been  made,  and  Daggett  informed  me  thai 

East  at  the  present  stage  of  things  would  the  chain  of  lakes  was  an  almost  continuons 

probably  revive  all  the  old  symptoms,  I  was  one  for  many  hundred  miles.    My  map  had 
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already  tangfat  me  this,  and  the  name  of  the  milized  ones  with  long  braids  and  gaj 

state,  Minnesota  or  water4aiid,  is  derived  blankets ;  half-breeds  wearing  earrings,  and 

from  this  fact.    Now  all  alike  were  snow-  looking  out  furtively  from  beneath  shaggy 

covered  and  desolate,  and  the  prevailing  eye  brows;  Indian  children  rolling  on  the 

blaok-pine,  one  of  the  gloomiest  of  trees,  floor  and  tormenting  lean  and  hungry  dogs, 

bearded  with  moss,  and  the  veiy  embodi-  and  dirty  squaws,  smiling  appealingly  and 

ment  of  desolation,  made  the  way  inexpress^  hoping  for  a  crumb  from  this  table  which  to 

ibly  dreary.    About  the  lakes  grew  white  them  represented  endless  plenty,  made  a 

and  yellow  birches,  and  many  sugar-maples,  picture,  which  I  very  shortly  wished  were 

wiiich  later  would  be  tapped  for  the  yearly  that  and  nothing  else.    The  pungent  smell 

sugar-making ;  and  i^ow  and  then  we  passed  of  the  Hnni  kinniek  or  Indian  tobacco,  made  , 

through  long  stretches  of  noble  pines,  such  from  dried  willow-bark,  and  used  in  eking 

as  I  had  grown  to  know  in  my  camp-life.  out  the  government  ration  of  the  genuine 

On  the  whole,  the  eighty  miles  were,  in  weed,  filled  the  room,  and,  added  to  the  fish 

spite  of  all  good  intentions,  so  dei»«ssing  oil  they  all  used,  and  the  various  degrees  of 

that  I  felt  my  courage  departing,  and  hailed  dirt,  fairly  stifled  me.    I  went  into  the  open 

the  sight  of  the  hollow  square  of  buildings  air,  met  at  the  door  by  Mr.  Wright^  the 

at  Leech  Lake  with  a  sort  of  rapture.    Shut  teacher  and  missionary  at  the  post,  a  nerv- 

in  by  thick  forest,  one  comes  upon  them  un-  ously-organized,  enthusiastic  man,  who  for 

^q>ectedly ;  and  the  sense  of  life,  almost  twenty-five  years  had  followed  the  fortunes 

crushed  out  during  the  last  ten  miles,  revives  of  the  Ojibways,  beginning  at  Lake  Superior 

with  a  bound.    Even  as  the  last  red  beam  of  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Home 

the  setting  sun  shot  over  the  snow-covered  Missionary  Society,  and  still  content  to  work 

lake,  night  seemed  to  settle  down.    Lights  on,  through  disappointments  and  drawbacks 

flickered  in  the  windows,  and  as  we  turned  which  would  long  ago  have  frightened  away 

in  to  the  enclosure  about  the  low  log  **  Gov-  a  less  earnest  soul. 

emment  boarding^iouse,"  a  crowd  of  eager  Here  I  found  in  operation  a  boarding^ 

Indians  surrounded  Daggett,  all  speaking  at  school  for  boys  and  girls,  organized  on  the 

onoe.    Too  weary  for  observation,  I  ate  sup-  only  plan  at  all  available  with  Indian  chilr 

per  and  went  to  bed  immediately,  barely  dren,  the  manual  labor  system;  the  first  and 

realizing  that  mine  was  one  of  five,  and  that  most  vital  point  in  the  -  education  of  an 

I  was  likely  to  have  plenty  of  society.  Indian  boy  being  to  convince  him  that  labor 

A  sound  as  of  Babel  come  again  aroused  is  not  degrading.    Only  those  who  have  at- 

me  next  morning.    Some  one  had  put  a  basin  tempted  it,  realize  in  even  faint  degree  the 

of  water  and  towel  on  a  bench  by  my  bed,  difficulty,  nay,  the  almost  impossibility  of 

and  a  roaring  fire  buined  in  the  mud  chim-  accomplishing  this,  in  the  face  of  an  instinct 

ney.    An  excellent  breakfast  was  set  out  on  strengthened  by  generations  of  inheritance, 

a  rough  table  two  boards  wide,  and  was  sur^  and  rising  involuntarily  against  such  subvep- 

rounded  by  the  most  motley  crowd  it  had  don  of  all  Indian  theories  and  beliefs.    But, 

ever  been  my  chance  to  meet.    On  my  right  let  the  fact  at  last  take  possession  of  the 

sat  a  tall  and  powerful  negro,  Greorge  Buga,  mind,  as  in  many  cases  it  does,  that  chop- 

the  Government  Interpreter,  speaking  £ng^  ping  wood,  or  breaking  land,  ot  planting 

lish,  French,  or  Indian,  as  it   happened,  crops,  is  not  only  honorable,  but  brings 

and  wearing  the  usual  half-breed  dress,  in  comfort  and  security  from  want,  and  the 

great  part  that  of  a  white  man,  but  adding  Indian  becomes  a  patient^  steady  worker, 

moccasins,  a  gay  shawl  about  the  waist,  eager  for  guidance  and  assistance  in  the 

bright  leggins,  beaded  shirt,  and  the  inevit-  new  line  of  life,  and  ahnost  pitifully  anz- 

able  bowie  knife.    On  my  left^  was  **01d  ious  that  these  children  should  be  taught 

Bu&lo,"  the  head  chief  of  the  Leech  Lake  and  trained. 

Indians,  wrapped  in  a  dirty,  gray  blanket,  The  difficulty  in  this  school,  which  in- 

and  eating  fried  pork  with  a  scalping-knif e.  duded  some  twenty-five  children,  was  d^ 

Civilized  Indians  with  short  hair,  and  un-  cient  appropriation  from  Congress,  an  evil 
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wiih  which  all  haye  to  contend,  and  on  tfak  The  good  missionary  epoke  strongly,  btdi 

point  Mr.  Wright  spoke,  with  an  indign»-  every  fact  I  learned  in  my  personal  ezpe* 

tion  fully  warranted  by  facts.  rienoe  confirmed  his  words.     He  gave  me 

*'I  have  worked,"  he  said,  ^'for  twenty-  many  most  yalnable  hints  as  to  modes  of 

fiye  years,  steadily  and  hopefully  in  spite  of  dealing  with  Indian  character;  su^^lied  me 

every  opposition  and   discouragement.     I  with  his  own  carefully  arranged  system  of 

know  the  language  as  well  as  my  own,  and  Ojibway  verbs,  and  made  my  week  at  the 

I  know  the  Indum  character.    Year  after  Agfiacy  cae  of  mnfnfiing  interest  and  in- 

year  new  agents  come  to  us^  each  one  a  struction.    The  resident  j^ysician,  though 

little  more  ignorant  aad  headstrong  thi»i  the  a  man  of  far  more  phlegmatic  temperament, 

last,  and  eaeh  one  sore  he  is  going  to  solve  heartily  end^sed  his  views,  and  so  far  as 

the  problem  of  civilization.    All  of  them  was  possible  for  one  constitutionally  satis- 

{KK^-pooh  the  idea   of  a  boarding-school,  fied  with  things  as  they  are,  aided  him  in 

and  affirm  that  it  is  only  an  Indian  dodge  the  ever-recurring  battles  with  new  agents, 

to  have  their  families  fed  at  the  government  who  looked  upon  the  eager,  self-sacrificing, 

expense.    I  must  do  what  they  say  or  give  impetuous  missionary  as  a  fire-brand  in  the 

up  the  work,  and  so  we  resort  to  the  day-  camp. 

school,  which  is  simply  useless.  How  am  I  So  abswbed  had  I  become  in  watdiing 
to  alter  things,  when  a  child  returns  each  the  phases  of  life  at  this  point,  that  I  felt  a 
night  to  a  filthy  wigwam,  and,  very  likely,  momentary  though  keen  regret,  when  Bu> 
gambles  away  the  clean  clothes  put  upon  ga,  the  interpreter,  a|^)eared  before  me  one 
him  in  the  morning?  To  accomplish  any-  afternoon  followed  by  a  diminutive  and 
thing  they  must  be  under  your  eye  day  and  shaggy  half-breed,  Boul^nger  by  name,  who 
night.  You  must  force  them  to  be  clean ;  announced  that  he  was  going  through  with 
toeat  at  regular  hours ;  to  acquire scmie  sort  goods  for  Aiken,  one  of  tiie  traders  at  Bed 
of  power  of  mental  application.  The  wig-  Lake;  and  though  he  had  at  first  intended 
warns  are  scattered  for  miles  around.  The  to  take  only  a  flat-train  and  dogs,  would 
^ring  sugar-making,  the  hunts,  the  planting  for  a  '*  consideration,"  hire  Buga's  sled 
and  watching  the  fields,  divert  them  from  and  use  his  own  ponies.  Aided  by  Bnga, 
school;  and  at  last  when  the  agent  finds  who  knew  his  ** tricks  and  manners,"  and 
rows  of  empty  benches,  he  begins  to  see  the  without  whom  I  should  have  been  thor- 
justioe  of  what  I  have  said,  and  allows  the  oughly  fleeced,  a  bargain  was  concluded^ 
original  plan  to  go  on.  Then  Congress  steps  and  we  settled  to  start  the  next  day  at  ten, 
in,  has  an  economical  streak,  and  cuts  down  sleep  twenty-eight  miles  up  at  Cass  Lake  in  a 
the  school  i^>propriation  five  hundred  or  a  half-breed  hut  the  first  night,  and  probably 
thousand  dollars.  It  takes  a  million  dollars  finish  the  journey  in  two  more  days.  Oliver, 
to  kill  one  Indian  in  war  if  I  read  the  army  the  tall  Kentuckian  who  ran  the  boarding- 
reports  ari^t;  so  of  course,  you  must  save  house  first  mentioned,  undertook  to  fill  my 
this  five  hundred  on  the  education  fund.  mes&«hest,orrather  mess-bag;  and  his  wife, 
There  is  everlasting  shilly-shallying  with  a  stout  half-blood  with  a  mild,  pleasant  face, 
the  whole  question,  and  it 's  all  in  a  nutshell,  prepared  the  half-bushel  of  doughnuts,  which 
Banish  from  the  Reservations  every  half-  form  part  of  the  regulation  outfit  in  stari> 
breed  and  white  man  not  directly  in  govern-  ii^R  from  this  post.  I  had  purchased  a  chest 
ment  employ;  for  there  is  not  an  Indian  of  tea  in  St  Paul,  finding  this  the  accepted 
atrocity  on  record  that  cannot  be  traced  drink  for  the  North-west,  as  coffee  is  f <Mr  the 
stnd^t  back  to  half-breed  lies  or  white  plains,  and  took  out  sufficient  for  the  jomv 
man's  whisky.  Take  the  children  from  the  ney  up.  Boulanger  had  the  two  pails  imd 
wigwams,  train  them  to  decent  life,  and  fiying^wm  necessary  for  our  cooking,  and  I 
I  guarantee  no  more  Indian  troubles.  The  had  simply  to  get  together  my  various  boxes 
whole  thing  I  tell  you  lies  in  a  nutshell ;  but  and  packages  in  the  government  store-house, 
God  knows  whether  those  fools  of  Congress-  and  see  that  they  were  packed  as  compactly 
men  wUl  ever  see  it."  as  possible  in  the  narrow  box-sled  drawn  by 
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two  shaggy,  wild-eyed  ponies,  far  more  and  visited  by  crowds  of  sympathetic  In- 
intelligent  in  their  i^pearance  than  their  dians,  who  thought  their  prospects  of  any 
driver.        .  doctor  extremely  onoertaia.  Then  I  rallied, 

I  pass  over  the  dreary  days  of  our  slow  and  by  the  fbrst  week  in  April  felt  no  ill 

progress  northward;  the  leactores  of  which  ^ects  save  excessive  sensitiveness  in  the 

were  the  saise  as  that  from  Crow  Wing  to  frozen  hand  and  arm. 

Leach  Lake,  only  adding  the  sense  of  in-  My  surroundings  were  of  the  roughest, 

creasing  remotdness  and  desolation.    A  cat-  my  own  house  being  simply  a  log  hut,  t&a 

alc^^e    of   disasters   succeeded,   including  by  twelve,  with  mud  chimney  and  **  chinked 

broken  sled,  lame  pony,  an  extension  of  the  walls,"  an  addition  built  of  poles  and  roofed 

journey  three  days  beyond  the  time  assigned  with  hay  IcHrming  the  medicine  or  reception 

to  it  and  a  consequent  failure  of  provisions,  room  for  my  patients.    Of  these  I  saw  but 

and  a  final  bout  with  the  mendacious,  "pr^  little  at  first,  the  men  being  off  on  the 

dacious  and  audacious  Boulanger,  who  de-  spring-hunt  for  furs,  and  the  women  busily 

eided  to  dump  me  and  my  belongings  ten  engaged  in  making  birch  bark  sap-pans, 

miles  from  Red  Lake,  and  allow  me  to  wait  piles  of  which  lay  before  every  wigwam, 

till  a  government  sled  could  come  down.  The  blacksmith's  house  was  the  most  im- 

A  six-shooter  was  the  only  argument  left,  posing  building,  long  and  low,  with  sloping 

I  was  weak  from  want  of  food  and  chilled  roof  almost  touching  the  ground  behind, 

with  deadly  cold,  and  even  the  fierce  excite-  The  two  rooms  at  one  end  formed  the  home 

ment  which  forced  the  frightened  half-blood  of  the  engineer,  whose  duty  in  the  tiny  saw 

to  turn  and  push  on  to  the  end,  Inrought  no  and  grist  mill  run  by  a  small  steam  engine 

sense  of  warmth.     .  gave  him  far  more  constant  (>ccupation  than 

My  right  hand,  from  which  the  rabbit-  that  oi  any  other  employe.     Li  the  otiier 

skin  mitten  had  dropped  as  I  drew  my  re-  end  lived  and  WOTked  old  Hugh,  the  black- 

tdver,  had  partially  frozen.     I  rubbed  it  smith,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  but  an  Indian 

in  the  snow  till  circulation  returned,  then  in  appearance  and  sympathies.     Harding, 

walked  on,  not  daring  in  my  worn-out  con-  the  farmer,  an  ^  eighth  blood,"  with  an  In- 

dition  to  remain  inactive.    I  remember  fall-  dian  wife  and  a  house  fuU  of  children,  lived 

ing  again  and  again  and  still  picking  m3r8elf  a  little  farther  up  the  hill ;  and  this  was  the 

up,  and  Boulanger,  with  an  alarmed  face,  whole  force  at  this  point.    A  bam  barely 

rubbing  me  and  saying :    "Ah,  hi,  hi,  hi  1  large  enough  for  the  oxen  and  old  Hugh's 

iot  the  love  of  God,  don't  go  to  sleep  1    We  two  cows,  and  a  store-house  used  for  goods 

are  almost  there.    Ah,  hi,  hi,  hi ! "    I  re-  at  payment  time,  summed  up  the  govem- 

member  his  rolling  blankets  around  me,  and  ment  buildings,  set  in  a  small  clearing,  and 

that  I  tried  to  find  my  brandy  flask.    Then  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Red  Lake  itself,  a 

came  tingling  pains,  and  then  a  deep  drow-  body  of  water  in  size  and  general  outline 

siness  against  which  I  struggled  in  vain,  much  like  Lake   George.     On   the   bluff 

Will  and  strength  failed  at  once,  and  I  down  which  led  a  path  to  the  lake  stood 

knew  nothing  more  till  roused  hours  later  three  tradingposts,  and  between  them  and 

by  the  burning  pain  of  returning  circula-  the  government  buildings  many  wigwams, 

tion.    Death  had  been  very  near ;  so  near,  though  the  better  class  of  Indians  owned 

that  a  few  miles  more  would  have  made  the  log-huts,  scattered  at  intervals  through  the 

case  hopeless;  but  the  engineer,  who  had  forest.     The  usual  belt  of  hard  wood  en- 

not  heard  till  noon  that  I  was  on  the  road,  circled  the  lake,  and  a  hundred  or  m<H^ 

anxious  at  the  delay  had  come  down  to  meet  acres  of  cleared  land  lay  near  it,  of  the  value 

us,^ad  seized  an  Indian  flat-train  when  he  oi  which  I  could  at  present  form  no  judg^ 

discovered  my  state,  and  had  driven  the  ment.    Graves  were  all  about,  covered  wi^ 

dogs  in  on  a  gallop.  the  wooden  grave-cover,  for  the  making  of 

This  was  my  introduction  to  Red  Lake;  which  boards  had  often,  till  the  building  of 

and  for  a  week  I  lay  helpless,  cared  for  the  mill,  been  carried  a  hundred  or  more 

most  tenderly  by  the  engineer  and  his  wile,  miles  on  the  women's  backs.    Scalp-locks 
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decked  with  faded  ribbons  flattered  over  Madame  Sqnattog,  a  medidne-woman,  old 
them,  and  looking  through  the  holes  in  the  and  of  unearthly  ugliness,  but  possessing  ft 
head  of  each  one,  pans  of  food  could  be  seen,  suave  and  gracious  manner  which  had  earned 
placed  there  for  use  in  the  long  journey  to,  her  the  title  bestowed  by  the  half-bloods, 
the  Spirit  land,  or  to  propitiate  Jabahe,  the  and  now  insisted  upon  by  herself;  and  Ai- 
evil  spirit  who*  walks  at  night.  Everywhere  ken,  a  young  trader  who  at  first  regarded 
the  slender  black-^ine,  darker  and  drearier  me  with  the  suspicion  felt  toward  all  govern- 
imder  the  cloudless  blue  sky  of  noon-day  ment  employes,  but  shortly  became  a  strong 
than  even  at  nightfall,  surrounded  us  and  friend.  Madame  Squattog  had  reached  the 
seemed  typical  of  the  solitary  and  silent  life,  privileged  age.  ^*Many  moons  and  many 
the  inevitable  portion  of  all  who  invaded  its  winters  "  had  left  her  toothless,  gray-headed, 
native  home.  bent  and  wrinkled,  but  with  a  supposed 
It  was  not  long  before  I  was  adjusted  to  power  of  incantation  that  gave  her  a  proml- 
my  environment.  Fortunately.  I  could  take  nent  place  in  the  medicine  dances,  and  in- 
my  meals  at  the  engineer's,  and  thus  the  sured  her  a  welcome  in  every  lodge  she  chose 
phase  of  life  which  afterward  gave  me  so  to  enter.  The  four  miles  between  her  wig- 
much  trouble  was  for  the  time  not  in  my  wam  and  the  post  counted  for  nothing,  and 
way.  To  conquer  the  language  as  quickly  almost  daily  she  came  up,  demanding  first, 
as  possible,  and  to  settle  what  modes  of  **  pometa  sharboseekerif**  or  castor-oil,  dear  to 
treatment  best  met  the  needs  of  my  patients,  the  Ojibway  palate  as  fresh  butter  to  ours, 
were  the  first  considerations ;  and  to  these  I  but  accepting  refusal  with  entire  calmness, 
gave  all  my  mind.  I  had  already  picked  up  and  crouching  by  the  chimney,  from  whence 
enough  Ojibway  to  make  myself  understood,  her  beady  black  eyes  followed  my  motions 
but  the  perplexities  grew  more  baffling  with  with  a  scrutiny  half  amusing,  half  tormentr 
each  day.  I  had  siniled  when  Mr.  Wright  ing.  No  change  of  expression  gave  the  least 
in  handing  me  his  closely-written  pages,  indication  of  the  astonishment  she  must 
many  foolscap  sheets  containing  the  passive  have  felt  at  my  wild  arrangements  of  the 
voice  of  the  verb ^o^wtf, had  said:  "I  worked  parts  of  speech,  and  she  answered  always 
at  that  for  five  years  and  am  not  sure  of  it  with  impressive  distinctness,  pausing  to 
now,"  and  had  supposed  that  the  difficulty  watch  the  effect.  Even  from  her  cavernous 
must  come  from  want  of  persistence.  But  mouth  the  language  was  pleasant,  the  pre- 
in  a  language  more  complicated  than  He-  ponderance  of  vowel  sounds  giving  a  liquid 
brew,  where  nouns  and  verbs  change  places  character  very  unlike  the  harsher  gutturals 
at  will,  and  the  slightest  variation  in  infleo-  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  with  whom  I 
tion  may  convey  precisely  the  opposite  mean-  afterward  came  in  contact ;  while  as  I  heard 

ing  to  that  intended;  where  roots  in  one    

plaxie  become  branches,  and  when  settled  to  ^^^  *  "^""p^®  *°^  wandering  people  hare  evolved  to 

^,          ,                   .                     .jiixAj.  prodisioualy  complicated  a  language  remains  to  be 

be   branches    revert    unexpectedly  to   first  explained.   There  are,  however,  many  aids  at  pi^ 

principles ;  where  pronouns  are  sandwiched  ent  which  did  not  exist  in  ises,  though  the  difflcttitias 

in  positions  defying  all  grammatical  laws,  to  be  overcome  are  still  very  great.    A  portion  of  the 

,,.     ..              jju£               ^-x£  Episcopal  service  has  recently  been  rendered  into 

and  adjectives  and  adverbs  form  a  part  of  ^^'Jb,.^,  ^  r,^.  j,,.  QimL. .  d«Tot«i  mtoion- 

the  verb  and  vary  with  every  change  of  in-  i^  at  wute  Euib  AKWioy,  lUnnwott,  and  i  gi?* 

flection,  despair  at  times  comes  over  one.  «lw  Lord'i  piayer,  the  Towels  having  the  lame  ■oood 

To   learn    the   speUing-book   and  primer  ".^J"?'^"*''^/°™*"f  r"^!l!?l,fl!:"'- 

*^.     .          .       .            "V  **  Weasimlgolun  gijigong  elainn  Ta-kltchltoawen- 

printed  for  the   missionaries  m   1846,  was  dagwad  Icld  IJlnlkaaowlne    Kidogimawlwinta-daglB- 

one   thing;    to   evolve   rules   from  it   that  shinomagut, Ejlnondawendamon dadoman oma aidng 

should  govern  one's  own  combinations  quite  ^^^^^"^  *°^<^  gijigong.  Mijishinam  nonxom  gUigak 

,       t       rwr           11*                     i.                 'J  endasso-gljiguk  ge-medjirang.   Abueslennimishtnam 

aPO<^er.^      Two   aUies   came  to  my  aid,  ga-mudji-dodagoluninUbishkoeJl-abneienlmiingidwa 

1  The  Inflections  of  the  regular  verb  Wabatna^l  Ul^  ga-mudji-dodowiiungldjig.    Kego  aJiwijishikaA- 

see  hlm-reach  over  eight  hundred  different  forms.  ««»  ^^^  gaguedlbenldlwlnlng:     Ikonlshinam  eta 

A  Greek  verb  is  nothing  to  it.    In  fact,  the  grammar  ma<ljt   ijimeblxewlulng:      Kin  mawiu  ki  dlbendan 

is  all  verb;  nouns,  adverbs  and  numerals  all  taking  oglmawlwln,  gale  mushkawlxlnlm,  gale  dash  in  btsht- 

that  form  and  being  coDlugated  as  already  mentikmed.  gendagorti^,  kaglnig  gaie  kaginig.   Amen." 
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It  in  the  councils  it  had  a  sonorous  and  im-  from  ihe  filth  in  which  they  lived.  Opthal* 
pressive  sound  according^  well  with  the  dig-  mia  was  due  also  to  the  same  causes,  as  well 
nified  and  stately  men  from  whom  it  came,  as  to  the  stinging  smoke  of  their  fires ;  but 
Aiken,  though  an  eighth-blood  and  having  as  minuter  details  of  diseases  and  their  alle- 
a  portion  of  what  we  style  Indian  impassive-  viations  will  come  in  another  connection,  it 
ness,  went  into  fits  of  laughter  as  he  listened  is  not  necessary  to  speak  farther  of  tiiem 
and  explained  the  inconsistencies  and  im-  here.  The  journal  of  one  day,  the  last  day 
probabilities  of  my  sentences ;  but  I  perse-  of  my  first  month  among  them,  will  best 
vered,  constantly  talking  and  writing  down  illustrate  ihe  line  of  work, 
my  errors  whenever  it  was  possible  to  formu-  April  80, 1868.  Roused  about  seven,  by  a 
late  them,  till  certain  principles  at  last  had  prolonged  pounding  on  the  side  of  my  house, 
permanent  position,  and  I  began  to  feel  firm  too  emphatic  to  be  set  down  as  pranks  from 
ground  under  my  feet.  any  of  the  boys.  Wrapped  a  blanket  about 
So  far  as  daily  duty  was  concerned,  a  few  me,  and  unbarred  the  door  to  Madwagonou- 
I^rases  answered  every  purpose ;  my  diief  ind,  head  chief  of  the  Ojibways;  Esene- 
business  at  first  being  to  refuse  castor  oil  to  wub,  minor  chief  of  a  band  of  a  hundred 
the  dozens  of  children  who  came  in  clutch-  braves ;  Queweeah,  Eaybaynoten,  and  three 
ing  their  stomachs  convulsively  to  convince  or  four  others,  all  just  in  from  the  spring- 
me  of  its  necessity,  but  going  away  with  en-  hunt.  Their  size  was  overwhelming.  Five 
tire  serenity  when  refused.  At  the  post  be-  feet  eleven,  my  own  size,  had  struck  me  as 
low,  continual  intercourse  with  the  worst  very  fair  height,  but  four  of  these  men  were 
whites  had  brought  fearful  diseases  into  the  respectively  two,  three,  and  three  and  a  half 
tribes,  and  the  Agency  physician  having  inches  over  six  feet.  Thejb  shook  hands 
no  hospital,  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  cordially,  stood  while  I  lighted  my  fire  and 
any  S3rstematic  form  of  treatment.  Dis-  piled  on  the  logs  of  black-pine ;  then  seated 
tance  here  had  enforced  the  '*  policy  of  themselves  on  my  slab-benches,  lighted  their 
seclusion,"  and  the  diseases  were  compara-  pipes,  and  looked  quietly  and  gravely  about 
tively  few  and  simple.  I  made  it  my  busi-  tiiem,  Madwagononind  pointing  to  my 
ness  to  visit  every  family  as  speedily  as  blanket  and  saying  with  a  slight  smiU^ 
possible,  take  note  of  their  physical  charac-  "  Keen  tobisco  Snabe  **  (very  like  an  Indian), 
teristics,  and  judge  what  line  of  action  was  I  got  into  civilized  dress  as  quickly  as  possi- 
likely  to  be  most  beneficial.  The  law  of  ble,  and  sat  down,  moire  and  more  impressed 
natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest  by  the  fine  presence  of  the  men.  Dirty,  of 
worked  here  inevitably.  The  larger  propor-  course,  and  evil-smelling.  That  is  inevitable 
tion  of  infants  speedily  gave  up  the  struggle  with  any  Indian,  or  white  man  either,  who 
for  life,  and  I  found  that  the  average  family  herds  with  numbeiis  and  lives  upon  rank 
seldom  contained  more  than  five  or  six  food ;  but  there  is  dirt  and  dirt.  At  Leeck 
members  at  most  Limited  range  of  diet  Lake  it  had  been  squalid,  foul,  fearful, 
produced  the  usual  effect  of  constipation,  Abject  faces  among  the  women;  furtive, 
and  from  this  came  the  same  results  that  treacherous,  villainous,  among  the  men.  An 
follow  in  New  England  from  similar  causes,  even  pleasant  expression  was  the  exception, 
derangement  of  the  liver  and  in  many  cases  Old  Madwagononind,  heavy-featured,  wide- 
consumption  ;  this  being  among  the  young  mouthed,  fuid  certainly  no  beauty,  with  long 
girls,  especially,  aggravated  by  wet  feet,  braids  of  hair  hanging  over  his  blanket^  and 
Ifoccasins  are  a  perfect  protection  out  of  streaks  of  black  paint  on  his  cheeks  indica- 
doors,  but  snow  melts  on  them  at  once  when  ting  the  death  of  some  relative,  sat  t^ere 
in  the  steaming  wigwams  and  huts ;  and  with  a  quiet  dignity  dominating  his  ragged 
ihiare  is  a  time  during  the  melt^g  snows  clothing,  and  honoring  any  position.  Esene- 
when  dry  feet  are  an  impossibility.  Rheu-  wub,  six  feet  four,  and  incredibly  wrinkled 
matism  was  equally  troublesome,  and  in  and  painted,  produced  much  the  same  effect, 
many  instances  had  entirely  crippled  its  while  Queweeah,  in  spite  of  red  and  yellow 

.victims;  and  skin  diseases  were  inevitable  painty  and  an  arrangement  of  brass  buttons 
4 
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juid  thimbles  in  his  hair,  was  the  most  form,  and  went  down  for  Mrs.  Kekinedy, 
magnificently  handsome  man  my  eyes  have  whose  hatred  of  all  Indians  is  so  deeply 
ever  rested  upon.  I  offered  them  each  a  seated,  that  she  insisted  it  was  *' good  enough 
little  good  tobacco,  which  they  accepted  for  her  to  be  slashed  into,"  without  the 
quietly  but  with  a  pleased  look,  and  the  ohlorofornL  Her  real  kindliness,  however, 
usual  *'  megwitch  "  or  thank  you,  an  acknowl-  made  her  a  little  pitiful  when  she  saw  the 
edgment  I  have  never  yet  failed  to  receive,  arm,  and  she  held  the  sponge  like  a  trained 
I  had  a  profound  sense  of  being  weighed  in  assistant,  while  the  women  looked  on  awe- 
the  balance,  but  could  not  determine  how  struck,  one  of  them  bursting  into  tears  as 
far  I  was  found  wanting.  Eaybanoten,  she  saw  her  companion  become  unconscious, 
Madwagononind's  oldest  son  and  successor,  and  all  having  a  very  subdued  expression, 
who  had  sat  calmly  as  the  rest,  presently  Madame  Squattog  walked  in  as  I  made  the 
took  off  his  moccasin  and  showed  me  his  cut,  and  muttered  *<Manitou,"  as  she  looked 
right  foot,  so  shockingly  raw  and  swollen  as  into  the  bottle  of  chloroform.  Each  pane 
the  result  of  a  partial  freezing  that  it  sick-  of  glass  showed  the  face  of  an  inquisitive 
ened  me.  Dressing  it  was  difficult,  for  the  boy  or  girl,  and  I  was  obliged  to  order  them 
fuzz  from  the  blanket  had  worked  in  and  off  before  light  enough  could  be  had  for  the 
irritated  it^  and  there  was  proud  flesh  all  operation.  The  poor  soul  cried  for  joy  when 
about  the  great  toe.  I  bandaged  it  care-  she  came  to  herself  and  found  the  worst  was 
fully,  telling  him  to  come  in  every  day  and  over,  and  the  party  went  away  in  a  state  of 
let  me  dress  it.  Two  months  before  I  should  profound  excitement, 
have  ordered  absolute  rest,  but  this  I  knew  I  studied  for  a  little  while  tall  interrupted 
was  useless.  The  pain  must  have  been  in-  by  Andisogezhecoke,  a  little  niece  of  Mad- 
tense,  but  he  smoked  on  without  changing  wagononind's,  about  fifteen  and  dying  of 
countenance,  his  father  seeming  more  in-  consumption.  Her  mother  was  with  her, 
terested  than  he,  and  he  walked  off  when  and  told  me  in  pantomime  how  dreadfully 
the  operation  ended,  apparently  with  entire  she  coughed  at  night,  and  that  in  a  few  days 
ease.  Mrs.  Kennedy  announced  at  breakfast  they  were  to  have  a  great  medicine  dance  for 
that  her  dried  apples  were  out,  and  her  coffee  her.  Kennedy  called  me  to  our  dinner  ol 
and  flour  almost  gone,  and  that  somebody  baked  beans  and  apple  sauce,  before  I  had 
must  ''go  below  '*  for  provisions  before  the  ended  talking,  and  as  I  sat  at  table,  a  boy 
lakes  broke  up,  else  we  should  be  blockaded  came  running,  to  say  that  a  little  child  at 
till  July.  A  crowd  of  women  were  waiting  "  Garseninsegog,"  or  ''  across  the  brook," 
when  I  went  back  to  the  house ;  three  with  had  fallen  into  the  fire  in  a  fit  and  burned 
their  babies  on  their  backs,  each  one  strapped  its  hands.  Mrs.  Kennedy  looked  at  him 
to  its  board,  and  another  with  a  small  pot-  suspiciously  and  declared  he  was  lying,  but 
•bellied  boy,  who  had  been  shot  by  an  arrow  the  boy  asserted  the  fact  so  strongly  I  could 
aimed  at  a  snow-bird,  receiving  a  jagged  do  nothing  but  go. 

wound  which  had  not  been  helped  by  the        *'  Garseninsegog "  was  four  or  five  miles 

dressings  of  some  sort  of  bark.    The  women  distant,  and  I  made  ready  for  a  long  tramp, 

produced  their  little  bottles  of  which  my  putting  some  material  for  dressings  in  my 

predecessor  had  distributed  great  store,  and  pockets,  and  taking  my  rifle  with  a  view  of 

I  filled  them  with  castor  oil,  the  babies  being  a  possible  rabbit.    A  dozen  or  more  boys 

allowed  to  lick  off  the  necks  down  which  a  were  sliding  as  I  went  out ;  each  one  bal- 

few  drops  had  run,  and  smacking  their  lips  anoing  on  a  barrel  stave  or  shingle,  and 

over  the  flavor.    TheQ  came  a  boy  with  a  going  like  lightning  down  the  hill  and  far 

bad  tooth,  requiring  to  be  pulled^  and  sub-  across  the  little  lake,  standing  steady  and 

mitting  to  the  operation  with  perfect  pa-  straight  as  one  of  their  own  pine-trees.    I 

tience,  and  then  a  woman  with  an  abscess  had  tried  it  several  times  and  come  down 

in  her  arm  which  had  made  her  sleepless  for  ignominiously  on  my  back  to  the  intense 

three  days  and  nights.    She  shrank  so  from  delight  of  the  young  rascals,  who  invited 

my  knife,  tha,t  X  decided  to  give  her  chloro-  me  with  great  cordiality  to  do  it  a^^ain,  and 
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whooped  and  hooted  deiisively  as  I  turned    farthest  hut  as  if  she  knew  my  errand ;  but 
away.  only  a  rheumatic  old  man  was  visible  there, 

liie  Indians  are  coming  in  in  numbers  too  stupid  with  sleep  or  age  to  give  me  any  in- 
from  the  ^ring  hunt,  and  the  trading  posts  formation.  In  the  next  house,  stiflingly  hot 
are  crowded.  I  passed  many  whose  faces  and  smoky,  a  kettle  of  com  was  boiling,  and 
were  strange,  but  all  greeted  me  with  the  **  Bo  three  or  four  young  Indians  gambling  with 
jou,"  caught  from  the  French,  or  their  own  sticks  cut  like  our  old  fashioned  jack-straws, 
^  How,  how  I "  Most  of  theii(i,  too,  shook  and  played  in  the  same  way,  each  side  bet- 
hands,  and  one  asked  to  see  my  rifle,  but  ting  on  the  result.  They  knew  nothing  of 
went  on  with  entire  good  nature  when  I  a  burned  baby,  nor  did  the  next  neighbors, 
told  him  I  had  no  time  to  stop  then.  We  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  guide  in  the 
crossed  the  brook  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  I  distance,  with  two  or  three  boys  of  his  own 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  age,  dancing  and  shouting  derisively  over 
gurgle  of  the  imprisoned  water,  and  realize  the  success  of  his  practical  joke, 
the  fact  that  **  May  day  "  would  find  only  "Mudgeequawaysance"  (averybadboy), 
snow  and  ice-bound  streams.  Yet  there  said  the  woman  I  had  first  seen,  loq^ing 
were  faint  suggestions  of  spring.  In  sunny  somewhat  surprised  at  my  apparent  in- 
spots  to  the  south  there  were  little  patches  difference.  Boy-nature  being  the  same  the 
of  tawny  earth,  tufted  here  and  there  with  world  over,  and  my  Indian  experience  thus 
moss,  but  no  sign  of  green  g^ass  or  early  far  having  indicated  no  more  depravity,  nor 
flower.  Our  way  lay  through  the  fields,  indeed  as  much  as  I  had  found  among  the 
where  the  old  comrstalks  yet  stood,  some  New  York  boys  in  our  mission  school,  I  had 
five  hundred  acres  altogether,  and  a  very  no  desire  for  immediate  letribution,  but 
limited  amount  for  so  large  a  band,  being  Inded  my  time. 
.  only  about  five    acres   per  family.     The       I  had  heard  for  some  time  the  steady  and 

-arable  land  is  only  an  extremely  narrow  monotonous  beat  of  a  drum,  and  now  the 
band  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shores  of  woman,  lifting  the  blanket  door  of  her  wig- 
the  lake,  and  till  the  heavy  timber  is  cleared  warn,  invited  me  to  enter.  I  stooped  low, 
away  there  will  be  no  chance  whatever  for  confronted  by  some  snarling  dogs,  and  saw 
stock.  The  only  meadows  are  fifteen  miles  Quawaysanchus,  a  prominent  medicine-man 
below,  near  Turtle  Lake,  and  it  is  there  that  squatted  by  the  fire,  and  beating  steadily 
the  hay  for  the  few  government  oxen  is  upon  his  medicine  drum,  while- near  him  lay 
cut.  on  some  skins  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  six- 

My  guide,  as  we  came  to  the  final  belt  of  teen,  wasted  with  consumption.  A  cloth 
woods  between  us  and  the  half  dozen  log-  stained  with  blood  from  a  recent  hemorrhage 
huts  at  **  Grarseninsegog,"  looked  at  me  witii  hung  near  the  old  man,  who  explained  that 
some  uneasiness,  hesitated  a  little,  and  sud-  an  evil  *'  Manitou  '*  had  entered  the  wig-* 
denly  dashed  off  in  another  direction,  leav-  warn  and  the  girl  and  cut  her  heart  so  that 
ing  me  to  the  conviction  I  had  been  hum-  she  had  bled,  and  that  he  should  drum  till  it 
bugged^  I  pushed  on,  however,  and  soon  had  been  driven  entirely  away.  The  child's 
came  into  the  pine  wood,  made  up  of  noble  hands  and  head  were  burning  hot.  No  rest 
groups  of  trees,  forming  a  veritable  aisle  was  possible  wi&  this  unceasing  noise,  yet 
with  colunmed  sides  and  dark  green  roof,  to  stop  it  was  hopeless.  Quawaysanchus  had 
imder  whose  shadow  were  the  little  brown  left  his  own  child  suffering  in  the  same  way, 
huts  thatched  with  grass,  and  each  having  a  in  order  to  drive  out  the  evil  Manitou  from 
frame  for  the  frozen  white  fish,  which  are  this  lodge,  and  would  resent  any  suggestion 
caught  late  in  the  fall,  and  strung  on  poles  <^  mine  as  interference, 
that  in  turn  are  laid  on  notched  posts  just  <<  She  must  sleep,"  I  said,  '<  or  she  will 
high  enough  to  keep  them  from  the  reach    die." 

of  dogs  and  foxes.  A  woman  stood  near  a  "  Pechenik ;  pechenik  1 "  (pretty  soon ; 
wigwam  dressing  a  large  bear  skin,  stretched  pretty  soon,)  Quawaysanchus  said  calmly, 
upon  a  frame-work,  and   pointed   to  the    **As  soon  as  t^a  Manitou  is  gone." 
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I  turned  back  discouraged,  as  I  am  now  present  help,  yet  something  must  be  done, 

daily,  at  the  impossibility  of  even  alleviat-  I  turned   over  every   possible  plan  as   I 

ing  suffering,  where  none  of  the  most  ordi-  walked,  growing  more  and  more  depressed 

naiy  conditions  of  cure  are  possible.    The  at  the  fearful  limitations  of  work ;  ate  the 

roughest  \og  hospital ;   the   simplest  and  supper  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  kept  hot  for  me ; 

hardest  of  beds,  with  power  to  order  the  sit*  answered  her  bantering  lightly  as  I  could ; 

nation,  would  give  hope  for  many  of  these  and  now  the  time  having  expired,  which 

cases,  that  now  are  drummed  into  the  next  my  limited  supply  of  oil  allows  for  burning 

world  as  speedily   as  possible.    With  no  my  lamp,  go  to  bed,  Pondering  why  I  was 

fund  save  for  barest  necessities,  and  with  pushed  in  this  direction,  and  whether  I  am 

erne's  hands  tied  so  Urmly  by  agency  restrio-  an  enthusiastic  idiot,  or  a  man  whose  steady 

tions  and  Indian  superstitions,  there  is  no  purpose  and  trust  will  win. 
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A  PREVIOUS  article  undertook  to  show  that  evil-doer,  but  must  make  vigilant  provision 

a  state  such  as  ours  is  not  **  wholly  secular/'  to  prevent  evil-doing,  nipping  the  lusty  buds 

but  has  a  certain  religious  character  and  of  wrong  before  they  open, 
responsibility.    It  is  under  the  dominion  of       (8.)  It  may  care  for  the  outward  welfare 

moral  law  and  its  sanctions  as  truly  as  a  of  its  citizens.    It  may  take  measures  to 

man.    The  atmosphere  of  our  country  is  promote  health,  build  roads,  foster  and  stim- 

full  of  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  Christiaa-  ulate  industry. 

ity,  which  have  shaped  our  social  and  civil       (4.)  It  may  care  for  those  inward  quali- 

life.    The   unbroken   historic  record^  the  ties   that    produce   good   citizenship.     It 

prevailing  observances,  and  the  current  con-  may  provide  and  enforce  education ;  estab- 

victions  of  the  people  bave  given  such  duu>  lish  libraries  and  museunuTf  or  the  culture  of 

acter  to  the  nation  that  the  Supreme  Court  knowledge  and  art ;  foster  the  sentiment  of 

of  Ohio  was  abundantly  justified  in  saying  human  brotherhood  in  public  philanthropies; 

it  '*is  a  fact  that  this  is  a  Christian  country,  weed  out  by  stringent  legislation  the  cor- 

and  its  constitution  and  laws  are  made  by  rupting  evils  that  tend  to  weaken  and  de- 

a  Christian  people."  stroy  the  state ;  encourage  and  help  forward 

Such  a  Christian  state  has  much  more  to  the  moral  culture  of  its  citizens, 
do  than  merely  to  protect  its  citizens.  Fko-  In  short»  a  free  state  is  bound  to  cany 
tection  is  indeed  one  object  of  government,  out  the  old  Roman  maxim,  "  See  that  the 
but  only  one.  A  state  must  exercise,  the  Republic  suffers  no  harm;"  and  whatever, 
public  conscience  reason  and  foresight  in  in  its  conscientious  judgment  is  essential  to 
doing  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  secure  the  highest  welfare  of  society,  is  a  pnqier 
the  highest  welfare  of  society  within  its  subject  for  its  action, 
borders.  As  President  Woolsey  has  weU  If  it  be  objected  that  this  will  bring  the 
pointed  out,  the  f uaotion  of  government  is  state  into  frequent  conflict  with  the  con- 
fourfold,  science  and  judgment  of  many  of  its  ciUiens, 

(1.)  It  must  redress  wrongs.    It  must  it  is  a  sufficient  reply  that  this  is  inevitable 

mete  out  even-handed  justice  between  man  in  any  order  of  progress,  and  is  not  inconsist- 

and  man.  ent  with  a  just  conception  of  liberty.   Where 

(2.)  It  must  protect  citizens  against  the  such  large  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is 

invasion  of  th^  ri^^its.     Its  police  power  admitted  as  in  our  country,  and  where  dti- 

must  not  only  lay  its  strcmg^iand  upon  the  zens  are  gathered  from  the  entire  globe,  it 
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is  to  be  expected  that  many  will  dissent  the  conscience  of  the  majority  as  expressed 

iiom  the  ideas  that  are  dominant  in  the  in  the  laws,  or  leave  the  State.  * 

flfeate.    We  give  them  full  liberty  to  dissent.  Admit  for  a  moment  that  the  "  rights  of 

We  make  no  particle  of  difference  in  their  conscience "   demand  that   whatever   any 

citizenship   on   account  of   their   dissent,  man,  or  set  of  men,  may  choose  to  call  a 

Atheist   and   Theist,   Jew   and   Catholic,  conscientious  scruple  is  to  shape  the  entire 

Christian  and  Pagan,  are  admitted  to  equal  state  policy,  and  you  will  be  driven  by 

dvil  rights  in  our  society :  they  can  con-  relentless  logic  to  give  up  the  public  schools, 

tribute  to  its  success,  and  enjoy  its  fruits  on  because  the  Catholics  are   conscientiously 

a  common  footing.    Moreover,  we  give  to  opposed  to  a  system  of  education  which  they 

each  the  right  to  speak  out  his  own  opin-  cannot  controL    Slavery  must  be  restored, 

ion  freely,  within  tiie  limits  of  order  and  because  thousands  in  the  South  conscien- 

decency ;  and  if  he  can  by  sound  reason  tiously  believe  it  to  be  a  Grod-ordained  in* 

convince  the  majority  that  it  is  truth,  he  stitution ;  and  marriage  must  be  abolished, 

may  get  it  voted  into  power  as  the  policy  of  because  the  *'  conscience  "  of  free-lovers  is 

the  state.  hurt  by  a  law  that  makes  it  a  crime  to  live 

But  it  is  absurd  to  hold  that  the  "  rights  of  with  any  "  affinity  "  at  wilL  Liberty  must 
conscience  "  demand  that  when  one  man,  or  always  be  subordinate  to  the  public  welfare, 
a  hundred,  may  differ  in  moral  judgment  Free  thought  is  not  to  be  interfered  with : 
from  the  majority  the  whole  state  policy  it  is  a  first  principle  with  us  that  no  man 
must  be  coerced  into  harmony  with  the  dis-  is  to  be  persecuted  for  his  opinions.  Free 
senting  view.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  speech  is  a  leading  feature  of  our  public 
of  supposing  that  the  *' sovereign  people  "  policy,  yet  if  one's  speech  be  obscene,  bias- 
had  some  rights  which  the  minority  was  phemous,  corrupting,  obstructing  the  progp- 
bound  to  respect.  As  the  state  has  the  ress  of  the  state  toward  its  great  end,  he 
right  of  "eminent  domain"  over  the  soil,  must  be  restrained.  We  are  free  to  act  as 
and  may  seize  private  property  that  is  we  choose  within  wide  limits:  yet  if  one 
essentifd  to  its  life,  or  vital  to  its  prosperity,  be  indecent  in  behavior,  or  endanger  the 
so  it  may  move  steadily  forward  toward  moral  and  physical  safety  of  others  by  his 
its  great  end  of  a  perfect  society,  whatever  conduct,  the  state  must  take  from  him  the 
individual  scruples  it  overrides.  It  may  liberty  he  abuses,  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
foster  such  influences,  and  use  such  helps  as  progress.  The  collective  will  of  the  whole 
it  deems  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  It  is  people,  expressed  by  its  majority,  is  to  hold 
bound  to  respect  the  conscience  of  the  mi-  the  state  steadily  toward  the  goal  of  a  perfect 
nority  when  its  own  welfare  will  not  suffer  society,  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  best 
thereby :  but  it  is  equally  bound  to  restrain  reason  an4  ripest  moral  judgment  it  can 
the  action  and  overrule  the  opinions  of  the  command ;  and  no  individual  whim  or  li- 
few,  when  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  a  cense,  stealing  the  sacred  names  of  "liber- 
strong  and  noble  public  life.  ty"  or  "conscience'*  must  be  permitted  to 

Practically  the  state  is  always  exercising  block  the  way. 

this  principle.     A  certain  community  in  We  come  now  to  some  practical  questions 

England  not  long  since  was  possessed  with^  in  state  craft,  which  are  the  more  difficult 

the  fanatical  notion  that  it  was  wrong  to  to  answer  because  a  true  solution  is  found 

use   any  remedy   in  sickness  except   the  often  in  a  wise  balance  of  expediencies.    By 

prayer-cure.    It   was   soon   decimated   by  keeping  close   to  principles,  however,  we 

death,  and  medical  care  was  enforced  by  shall  be  able  to  see  what  are  some  of  the 

law  on  the  unwilling  village  for  the  best  religious  rights  of  a  Christian  state,  and 

interests  of  the  State.    When  the  conduct  that  will  prepare  the  way  to  understand  its 

of  the  Mormons  roused  the  state  of  Illinois  practical  duty. 

to  the  danger  that  theatened  its  order  and  I.  Shall  a  Christian  state  support  a  state 

purity,  it  revoked  the  charter  of  Nauvoo,  church  ?    The  general  consent  on  this  point 

and  insisted  that  they  should  conform  to  makes  it  easy  to  answer  briefly.  No.    In 
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certain  conceiyable  circumstances  such  a  world  that  we  are  a  Christian  government, 
coalition  mif  ht  be  useful  and  wise,  but  not  The  name  cannot  make  the  thing.    When  a 
in  a  society  so  widely  intelligent  and  pro-  horse  was  made  consul  by  imperial  edict,  he 
gressive  as  ours.    It  has  advantages  for  a  was  nothing  but  a  horse,  after  all.    It  is 
crude  and  nursling  stage  of  development,  enough  that  an  historic  record,  the  charac- 
but  beyond  a  certain  limit,  history  shows  ter  of  the  people  as  evinced  in  our  social  life 
that  such  a  union  tends  more  to  defeat  the  and  public  measures,  and  our  prevailing 
great  end  of  a  state  than  to  help  it.  ideals  and  customs  mark  us  as  Christian, 
A  state  church  must  have  prescribed  m-  without  attempting  even  so  small  a  union  of 
brics  and  standards.    When  men  are  shut  ecclesiastical  things  with  civil  as  to  put  a 
up  by  law  to  certain  fixed  methods  and  certificate  of  our  religious  character  into  the 
opinions,  there  is  little  chance  for  growth :  Constitution  of  the  Union, 
but  when  they  are  free  to  study,  think  and  n.  Shall  the  state  tax  church  property? 
work  according  to  their  own  conscientious  There  are  certain  steps  that  must  be  care- 
choice,  there  is  opportunity  for  a  constant  fully  observed,  if  we  would  advance  to  a 
advance  in  life  and  doctrine.    The  great  rational  conclusion  on  this  question, 
forward  movements  in  the  religious  life  of  (1.)  The  state  has  the  same  right  to  tax 
the  world  have  usually  been  in  the  epochs  church  property  as  it  has  to  tax  any  other 
of  dissent  from  the  established  and  authori-  property.     The  theory  that  the  religious 
tative  doctrines  and  methods.    If  we  desire  power  is  co-ordinate  with  the  civil  power  in 
progress  we  must  secure  liberty  of  investi-  the  control  of  the  people,  and  may  therefore, 
gation,  discussion    and   action.     But   the  as  a  sister  branch  of  government,  claim  ex- 
union  of  church  and  state  limits  this,  which  emption  from  civil  duties,  must  be  utterly 
is  essential  to  the  development  of  man  and  repudiated.     We  have   no   double-headed 
society.    It  becomes  illegal  to  think  differ-  government,  no  imperium  in  imperio,    11  Grod 
ently  from  the  state  creed ;  bitter  persecu-  ordained  the  church,  so  also  did  he  ordidn 
tions  spring  up,  when  theologians  seize  the  the  state;  and  the  state,  being  just  as  sacred 
penalties  of  civil  law  to  crush  obnoxious  and  divine  an  institution  as  the  church,  and 
opinions.    The  past  is  lurid  with  the  gory  more  general  and  comprehensive  in  its  aims 
picture  of  this  great  wrong. ,  and  work,  must  be  supreme  in  its  authority. 
History  shows,  too,  that  the  church  itself.  It  will  leave  mind  and  conscience  free  for 
when  united  with  the  state,  becomes  politi-  thought  and  worship,  but  it  cannot  recog- 
cal  and  secular  in  its  spirit.    It  loses  its  holy  nize  any  power  co-equal  with  itself,  which 
aim  in  a  greed  for  wealth,  hawking  about  may  demand  tribute  from  the  state  or  claim 
its  "  livings  "  to  the  highest  bidders,  and  exemption  from  civil  duties,  as  a  right, 
levying  extortionate  taxes.    The  lust  for  Observe  here  the  ground  on  which  alone 
power  becomes  stronger  than  its  love  for  the  state  has  a  right  to  levy  taxes  on  the 
man.    Becoming  formal,  worldly,  corrupt,  property  of  its  citizens.    It  is  not  because 
its  moral  hold  upon  mankind  is  insensibly  of  its  original  ownership  of  the  soil,  for  it 
dissolved,  and  atheism  sweeps  in  upon  the  taxes  many  other  kinds  of  property  besides 
state  by  a  great  wave  of  reaction.    Half  the  real  estate.    It  is  not  a  toll  exacted  for  pro- 
infidels  of  the  civilized  world  to-day  are  the  itection,  as  is  often  claimed,  for  it  is  bound 
product  of  this  violent  reaction  from  the  to  protect  eveiy  person  within  its  borders, 
mischiefs  and  corruptions  of  a  state  church,  whether    a   tax-payer  or  not      But  it  is 
However  important  it  may  be,  then,  to  grounded  on  the  duty  of  all  the  citizens  to 
cherish  religion  as  a  dominant  influence  in  support  the  state  and  to  aid  it  with  their 
our  civic  life,  we  never  want  any  organic  property,  just  as  they  are  under  obligation 
imion  between  the  two.    A  hundred-fold  to  aid  it  with  their  personal  service,  if  need 
greater  evil  than  blessing  would  flow  from  be,  in  time  of  war.    It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to 
the  attempt  to  formulate  the  religious  belief  ourselves  and  to  mankind,  in  order  to  make 
of  the  majority  into  a  state  creed.    We  do  organized  society  possible.     A  tax  is  not 
not  even  want  a  national  label  to  inform  the  tribute  wrung  out  of  unwilling  subjects ;  it 
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is  the  contribution  made  by  sovereign  citi-  mies,  all  of  them  private  institutions,  are 

zens  to  carry  on  the  state  they  compose,  commonly  exempt  from  taxation.     They 

And  society,  in  whose  organic  success  the  represent  a  large  amount  of  property,  but  it 

highest  welfare  of  every  individual  is  in-  is  property  that  is  **  unproductive,'*  afford- 

volved,  has  a  right  to  require  a  fair  and  uni-  ing  no  income  for  business  purposes.    And 

form  contribution  from  every  dollar's  worth  men  have  been  agreed  that  humanity,  equity 

of  property  in  the  state.    If  its  great  end  and  a  wise  foresight  all  demand  that  such 

win  be  best  secured  in  this  way,  the  state  private  property  used  for  the  public  weal 

has  a  right  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  ex-  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  help  bear  the 

emptions  at  alL  burden  of  state  support    In  the  same  way 

(2.)  But  it  has  also  the  right  to  exempt  the  state  has  a  perfect  right  to  release  the 

certain  persons  and  property  from  certain  property  of  churches  from  the  obligation  to 

duties,  if  in  its  judgment  there  are  grounds  contribute  to  its  support,  if  there  be  clearly 

of  public  policy  which  make  this  the  wiser  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing.    If,  in  its 

course.    State  constitutions  usually  recog-  judgment,  it  will  receive  a  greater  gain  in 

nize  this  right,  and  expressly  remit  this  mat-  encouraging,  by  exemption,  the  formation 

ter  to  the  discretion  of  the  citizens,  saying :  and  growth  of  these  voluntary  religious  so- 

"  Taxes  shall  be  levied  upon  xu<*A  property  cieties,  than  it  would  receive  by  exacting  a 

as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe."     And  tax  from  unproductive  property  used  only 

they  farther  empower  these  representatives  for  the  public  benefit,  then  it  may  wisely 

of  the  state  to  *'  release,  discharge  or  com-  exempt  that  property, 

mute  a  claim  or  demand  of  the  state,''  by  No  sound  objection  has  ever  been  raised 

law.  against  this  principle,  nor  against  its  appli* 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state  is  always  cation  to  this  question.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
exercising  this  discretionary  power  in  ex-  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  discriminate 
empting,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  certain  between  difEerent  classes  of  men,  nor  in 
citizens  and  property  from  duties  it  has  a  favor  of  one  kind  of  good  (moral  and  spiri- 
right  to  demand  of  them.  In  nearly  every  tual)  over  another  kind  (material).  But, 
state  firemen,  physicians  and  clergymen  are  in  fact,  it  does  so  discriminate,  and  it  ought 
exempt  from  serving  on  juries.  Why?  Not  to  whenever  the  public  welfare  ^requires  it. 
because  they  have  any  inherent  right  to  When  it  exempts  firemen,  physicians  and 
claim  exemption,  but  because  the  service  clergymen  from  jury  duty,  does  it  not  dis- 
they  render  the  public  in  the  discharge  of  criminate  between  them  and  other  classes^of 
their  business  is  service  in  peculiar  and  im-  citizens  ?  When  it  prescribes  conditions  of 
portant  spheres ;  service  which,  on  account  citizenship,  it  discriminates  (whether  justly 
of  their  special  training,  no  one  else  can  or  not)  against  all  classes  not  of  the  male 
render  so  weU;  service  which  may  be  in-  sex,  or  not  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  foiv 
stantly  needed  any  moment.  It  is  of  para-  eigners  not  naturalized.  When  it  encour- 
monnt  importance  to  the  state  that  they  ages  and  helps  one  class,  as  teachers,  and 
should  be  free  to  attend  to  these  calls,  so  it  pursues  with  relentless  vigor  and  seeks  to 
wisely  releases  them  from  a  civil  duty  it  crush  out  another  class,  as  counterfeiters,  is 
might  rightfully  require  of  them.  Some  it  not  making  a  wise  discrimination  ?  When 
states  remit  a  certain  portion  of  his  tax  if  a  it  fosters  one  kind  of  business,  as  book-sell- 
man  will  plant  and  keep  in  order  shade  ing,  but  seeks  to  wipe  out  and  utterly  obi  it- 
trees  about  hb  farm ;  others,  if  a  man  will  erate  a  branch  of  the  same  business — the 
make  and  keep  supplied  a  watering-trough  printing  and  secret  xirculation  of  corrupting 
on  the  highway.  The  state  has  found  it  books,  which  bring  immense  mojuey  returns 
wise  to  encourage  such  important  public  to  the  publishers,  but  debauch  and  ruin  our 
services,  though  wrought  out  by  private  en-  youth — is  it  not  then  discriminating  in  favor 
terprise.                                                     -  of  a  moral  good  over  a  material  good? 

Cemeteries,  trust  funds  held  for  benevo-  Nearly  all  our  law-making  is  but  a  process 

lent  purposes,  hospitals,  colleges  and  acade-  of  discrimination,  and  on  this  account  de- 
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mauds  in  our  legulatiye  halls  the  most  in-  believes  its  order  suid  progress  will  be  aided 
teUigent,  clear-headed  and  conscientious  by  exempting  churches,  tiie  tax-payer  does 
men  in  the  state,  that  their  ability,  public  not  then  support  the  church,  but  simply  sup- 
spirit  and  devotion  to  the  right  may  give  us  ports  the  state.  • 
the  best  possible  laws.  Again,  it  is  said  that  to  exempt  churchee 
Again,  it  is  said  that  to  exempt  churches  compels  all  the  people  to  support  institutions 
from  taxation  compels  atheists  and  unbe-  whose  benefits  only  a  few  enjoy.  But  the 
lievers  to  aid  in  their  support  against  their  same  complaint  may  be  made  of  many  other 
will,  and  that  this  is  a  violation  of  the  prin-  institutions  for  the  public  weal.  Why  should 
ciple  embodied  in  nearly  every  state  consti-  those  who  never  have  lawsuits  support  the 
tution,  that  *'no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  courts,  or  landsmen  help  build  light  houses, 
attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  dredge  out  harbors  they  will  never  see  ? 
or  to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  con-  Why  should  a  whole  state  be  taxed  for  a 
sent"  But  observe  that  this  provision  is  university,  or  free  libraries,  or  historical  so- 
carried  out  with  scrupulous  exactness  in  cieties,  or  geological  surveys,  whose  direct 
^very  state.  It  guarantees  to  every  man  en-  benefits  only  a  few  can  enjoy?  But  we  are 
tire  freedom  in  his  religious  opinions  and  told  that  to  sweep  away  these  would  rob  the 
acts,  and  this  he  has.  But  it  would  be  a  people  of  great  blessings.  By  influences 
strange  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  majors  direct  and  indirect,  these  elevate  the  whole 
ity  to  guarantee  that  the  state  would  never  society,  broaden  intelligence,  cultivate  the 
do  anything  concerning  religion  except  taste,  disseminate  the  knowledge  and  prao- 
What  every  dtizen  should  approve,  and  this  tice  of  justice,  promote  order,  and  commerce 
provision  has  no  such  intent  It  is  a  false  and  brotherhood.  Civilization  b  secured 
assumption  that  when  a  man  pays  his  tax  and  advanced  by  those  institutions  which 
he  is  being  compelled  to  support  every  idea  only  a  few  directly  enjoy.  If,  then,  the  state 
that  obtains  in  public  life,  whether  he  ap-  sees  that  over  a  majority  of  its  citizens  the 
proves  it  or  not  He  pays  in  order  to  make  churches  exert  a  direct  influence  for  good, 
state  life  possible.  The  tax  is  levied  simply  which  it  can  not  afford  to  lose ;  and  if,  over 
that  society  may  keep  its  organization,  and  the  rest  they  indirectly  exert  a  powerful  in- 
move  forward  according  to  its  best  wisdom  fluence  for  good  by  the  principles  they  exalt 
toward  its  great  end.  The  dominant  policy  and  the  social  order  they  promote,  it  may 
of  the  state  may  be  republican,  and  the  tax-  wisely  say,  **  Here  is  an  institution  to  be  ee- 
payer  a  democrat ;  it  mAy  license  liquor-  pecially  encouraged  for  the  public  welf are.'' 
Belling,  and  he  be  a  prohibitionist ;  it  may  Again,  it  is  said  that  to  exempt  churches 
hang  murderers,  and  he  regard  this  as  judi-  imperils  social  unity,  for  it  "  fosters  secla- 
oial  murder.  The  tax  does  not  compel  him  rianism."  Charming  inconsistency  t  First, 
io  enforce  republican  ideas  against  his  c<m^  compulsory  unity  is  to  the  secularist  the 
victions,  hor  make  him  a  liquor-eeller,  nor  worst  of  evils ;  now,  permitted  separation 
make  him  a  party  in  buying  rope  for  the  and  dissimilarity  is  the  capital  misfortune  1 
necks  of  criminals. '  To  exempt  a  homoeo-  Usually  men  try  to  content  themselves  with 
pathic  physician  from  jury  duty  does  not  one  horn  of  a  dilemma,  but  in  thb  case  the 
compel  another  man  to  support  homoeop-  objector  insists  on  impaling  himself  upon 
athy ;  to  exempt  cemeteries  is  no  injustice  both  I  If  this  objection  means  that  people 
to  the  cremationist ;  and  to  exempt  benevo-  are  often  narrow,  bitter  and  uncharitable  in 
lent  funds  does  not  compel  the  miser  to  ad-  their  religious  differences,  let  us  admit  it 
minister  charity  that  wrings  his  soul.  Every  But  it  is  the  fault,  not  of  religion,  but  of 
man  is  free  in  his  personal  thought  and  ac-  weak  and  ignorant  human  nature,  and  it 
tion,  and  at  liberty  to  make  his  own  ideas  is  a  crying  evil  in  politics  and  science,  and 
dominant  in  the  public  policy  by  discussion  even  among  the  anti-religionists  quite  at 
and  persuasion,  if  he  can.  But  the  state  much  as  in  the  churches.  But  genuine  and 
has  a  right  to  move  forward  toward  its  high  rational  religion,with  its  broad,  tolerant  and 
end  according  to  its  best  judgment,  and  if  it  fraternal  spirit,  is  the  true  corrective  of  this 
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trouble.    The  fundamental  ideas  of  Chris-  civil  burdens,  there  might  be  fewer  organi- 

tianity, — God,  law^rectitude,  brotherhood, —  zations,  but  they  would  be  stronger  and 

are  the  Tery  ideas  to  unify  society  and  fur-  more  earnest    They  might  have  less  costly 

nish  the  motives  needed  to  bind  men  together  houses  of  worship,  but  they  would  be  less 

rather  than  divide  them.    As  Dr.  Littledale  worldly  in  motive,  more  self-denying   in 

of  England  says,  **  the  notions  of  power,  work,  and  would  thus  do  more  real  good, 

truth,  liberality,  wisdom  and   justice   are  These  are  very  weighty  reasons,  and  ought 

bound  up  in  the  Christian  conception  of  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  taxation,  unless 

God,'*  and  the  tendency  of  presenting  it  is  still  more  important  ccmsiderations  appear 

to  make  men  **  strong,  true,  liberal  and  just."  on  the  other  side.    Audi  aUeram  partem. 

Whatever  their  imperfections,  the  churches  1st.  The  state  can  have  no  ally  so  im- 

do  hold  up  and  enforce  those  great-  ideas  portant  and  helpful  as  religion.    It  has  been 

that  tend  to  abolish  partisanship,  and  pro-  a  leading  factor  in  the  advance  of  civiliza- 

mote  human  brotherhood.    And  one  great  tiop.    It  has  been  the  very  life-blood  of  our 

reason  why  the  state  should  encourage  re-  national  thrift,  and  wherever  allowed  large 

ligion  is  because  it  tends  to  extinguish  sec-  influence  has  produced  order  and  prosperity, 

tariai^m,  and  to  enlarge  and  intensify  fra-  It  has  been  a  great  promoter  ci  education 

temity.  — the  mother  of  colleges.    If  the  Christian 

These  objections  commonly  urged  against  teachers  were  removed  from  our  chief  seats 

the  right  of  the  state  to  exempt  churches,  if  of  learning,  there  would  be  hardly  a  corpo- 

it  seem  to  it  wise,  appear  to  be  purely  senti-  .  ral's  guard  left  to  manage  them.    It  has 

mental,  and  on  analysis  are  found  to  have  been  the  great  initiator  of  reforms,  by  its 

no  basis  either  in  fact  or  reason.  principles  and  motives.    Our  greatest  men> 

(3.)  The  state,  then,  has  the  right  to  tax  in  all  departments  of  public  life,  have  as  a 

churches,  or  not  to  tax  them,  at  its  discre-  rule  been  the  products  of  its  stimulating  and 

tion.    Which  it  will  do  must  depend  on  its  moulding  power.    All  over  the  land,  the 

judgment  as  to  which  course  will  best  secure  church  is  the  poor  man's  college,  where  the 

its  great  end.    Let  us  then  balance  the  valid  laborer,  who  has  neither  time  nor  money  for 

arguments  on  both  sides.  other  training,  may  have  his  intellect  arous- 

1st.  The  exemption  of  churches  is  con-  ed,  his  desires  ennobled,  his  taste  cultivated, 

trary  to  the  sound  general  principle  that  the  his  social  life  enlarged,  his  ideas  broadened 

state  should  not  aid  individuals  to  do  what  and  exalted,  hb  whole  experience  toned  up 

they  can  do  well  enough  alone.  to  a  nobler  pitch.    It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

2d.   It  releases  from  taxation   a   large  portant  aids  to  a  safe  and  worthy  citizen*' 

amount  of  property  which  the  state  does  not  ship.    Experience  and  the  consent  of  the 

eontrol,  and  so  imposes  too  heavy  a  burden  best  thinkers  of  the  ages,  declare  that  the 

on  other  property  which  this  exempted  pri-  state  ought  to  encourage  and  cherish  religion 

vate  property  ought  to  share.  as  its  best  ally. 

8d.    An  ambitious  church,  seeking  for  2d.  ChurcliMS,  as  a  rule,  are  the  poorest 

itself  great  monetary  and  political  power,  corporations  in  the  state.    Organized,  not 

m«y  thus  gain  great  wealtli  under  conditions  for  monetary  gain,  but  for  worship,  educa- 

of  favoritism,  having  financial  privileges  ti(Hi  and  charitable  work,  a  church  has  no 

that  other  property-  holders  do  not  have.  Its  funds  save  barely  enough  for  its  daily  bread, 

power  may  thus  become  dangerous  to  liberty,  A  surplus  in  a  cdiurch  treasury  would  seem 

and  may  menace  the  most  important  inter-  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  in  the  widow's 

ests  of  the  state.  cruse  of  oiL    The  members  tax  themselves, 

4th.  It  is  healthier  for  churches  them-  often  at  considerable  sacrifice,  just  enough 

selves,  and  so  will  best  secure  that  develop-  to  employ  the  helpers  who  are  essential  to 

.ment  of  man  and  society,  which  is  the  aim  the  life  of  the  institution.    Hardly  a  church 

of  the  state,  to  be  in  no  sense  beneficiaries  in  the  country  is  able  to  keep  its  income 

of  the  state,  but  entirely  independent.    If  easily  up  to  its  expenses.    A  house  of  wor- 

churches  were  compelled  to  carry  all  their  ship,  too,  is  simply  "  dead  property  "  aa  a 
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pecuniary  inyestiiient ;  the  only  revenue  it  the  very  point  at  which  to  do  it,  with  the 
yields  is  that  of  the  mental,  moral  and  social  precedent  of  centuries,  and  the  histmc  evi- 
improvement  it  promotes.  If  a  man  gives  dence  of  good  results  in  its  favor, 
generously  to  help  build  a  church,  he  never  Considering  the  great  impediments  to  re- 
expects  a  penny  back  in  money  dividends ;  ligious  progress,  then,  which  taxation  would 
but  he  knows  he  is  liable  to  a  constant  ad-  interpose,  and  the  prime  importance  of 
ditional  tax  as  long  as  he  lives  there,  to  help  churches  to  the  public  welfare,  it  seems  clear 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  church.  Support-  that  the  pecuniary  gun  to  the  state  from 
ed  thus  by  voluntary,  private  contributions,  taxing  churches  would  be  trifling  compared 
with  an  income  barely  up  to  the  line  of  its  with  the  inevitable  loss  in  moral  power, 
living  expenses,  and  with  an  absolutely  un-  Undoubtedly  the  great  evils  growing  out  of 
productive  property  on  its  hands,  the  church  the  promiscuous  exemption  of  all  the  prop- 
is  working  constantly  for  the  public  benefit,  erty  a  church  corporation  may  happen  to 
And  as  it  is  so  effective  a  helper  in  educating  own,  should  be  corrected.  It  is  unquesUon- 
ihe  taste,  intelligence  and  morals  of  the  com-  ably  an  abuse  of  privilege  for  Trinity 
munity,  and  in  promoting  social  order,  if  church,  in  New  York,  to  hold  untaxed  pn^ 
anything  may  wisely  be  exempt  from  tax-  erty  in  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  amount 
ation,  surely  it  is  the  working-room  of  the  of  9*25,003,000 ;  and  it  does  not  make  tiie 
church.  evil  any  more  savory  to  be  informed  by  offi- 
8d.  Financially  weak,  the  additional  bur-  cial  records  that  ^  this  untaxed  land  bears 
den  of  a  tax  would  often  make  just  the  dif-  upon  its  breast  764  gin-mills  and  96  known 
ferenoe  of  *'  life  or  death  "  to  a  church.  In  houses  of  prostitution."  A  gpreat  church 
many  cases  it  would  prevent  the  erection  of  should  never'be  allowed  to  become  a  great 
a  greatly  needed  church  edifice,  and  being  speculator  under  conditions  of  special  favor- 
left  thus  without  candlestick  or  shelter,  the  itism. 

flickering  light  would  be  easily  extinguish-  But  these  difficulties  are  easily  obviated, 

ed.    Even  if  such  property  were  taxed  only  Let  the  state  remit  taxation  only  on  the  neces- 

on  its  marketable  value,  (hardly  one-third  of  nties^  hut  not  on  the  luxuries  of  religion.    It 

its  cost,)  it  would  in  many  cases  be  the  last  will  secure  its  great  end  if  it  exempts  only 

straw  that  would  break  the  back  of  the  or-  houses  of  worship,   (and   perhaps  school- 

ganization.    Especially  would  thb  be  true  houses  and  hospitals,)  but  compels  all  mar* 

in  those  new  and  poorer  regions  where  a  ketable  property  to  contribute  its  just  share 

diurch  is  peculiarly  needed  as  a  social,  edu-  toward  the  support  of  the  public  life.    But 

cational  and   moral  help,  yet   where   the  theencouragementof  religion,  by  exemption 

people  are  least  able  to  support  it.    In  the  to  this  extent,  seems  to  be  demanded  by  a 

larger  towns,  too,  pew  rents,  which  are  al-  wise  foresight  as  necessary  to  the  highest 

ready  ccmiplained  of  as  so  high  as  to  keep  welfare  of  the  state.   Nothing  will  tend  more 

the  bread  of  life  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor,  directly  to  secure  the  great  end  of  the  state 

would  be  higher  yet  in  order  to  raise  this  —4k  high-minded,  orderly  and  prosperous 

tax.    In  short,  taxation  would  make  religion  community,  where  law  seems  to  be  almost 

a  luxury  for  the  rich,  and  would  rob  the  self-administered,  because   the  moral  law 

poor  of  a  blessing  which  ought  to  be  as  com-  works  with  such  controUing  power  in  private 

mon  as  the  air.    The  Spartans  thought  it  life.    And  no  argument  in  favor  of  taxation 

sound  policy  to  kill  all  sickly  children  ;  we  has  any  weight  when  compared  with  the 

think  it  wise  to  nurse  them  into  strength,  certain  weakening  of  moral  forces  and  low- 

The  best  expedient  for  killing  off  struggling  ering  of  the  tone  of  life  which  would  result 

diurches  in  poor  communities,  is  to  tax  from  the  burden  it  would  lay  upon  religious 

tiiem.    But  if  the  state  wants  to  nourish  a  work. 

moral  power  which  should   be  its  potent  III.  May  a  Christian  state  aUow  religious 

ally  in  those  communiUes,  let  it  continue  exercises  in  the  public  schools? 

to  release  them  from  that  burden.    If  the  Unquestionably  it  has  a  right  to  have 

itate  is  ever  to  encourage  religion,  here  is  them  if,  in  its  judgment,  the  develofoient 
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of  a  noble  citizenship  imd  the  progress  of  republican  constitution  is  founded."    But 

society  toward   perfeddon  will   be    aided  this  cannot   be   done   effectively  without 

thereby.    It  compels  no  child  to  be  religious,  teaching  those  fundamental  truths  of  relig^ 

but  nothing  is  more  important  for  the  future  ion  which  furnish  the  sanctions  of  morality 

** sovereign"  to  learn  than  that  the  state  and  give  it  power.    There  is  a  far-seeing 

recognizes  God  and  its  own  moral  responsi-  sagacity  in  Dr.  Channing's  words:  '^How 

bility.    If,  in  training  its  citizens,  it  deems  suddenly  the   whole   social   fabric  would 

it  important  not  only  to  teach  the  rudiments  quake,  and  with  what  a  fearful  crash  would 

of  secular  knowledge,  but  to  train  conscience,  it  sink  into  hopeless  ruins,  were  the  ideas  of 

to  drill  in   the  elements  of  morality,  to  a  Supreme  Being,  of  acoountableness,  and 

broaden  the  whole  horizon  of  thought  by  re-  of  a  future  life  to  be  utterly  erased  from 

minding  them  of  eternity,  there  can  be  no  every  mind.    We  hope,  perhaps,  that  human 

valid  objection  to  it.  laws  and  human  sympathy  would  hold  so- 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  there  oiety  together.  As  reasonably  might  we 
ought  to  be  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  believe  that  were  ihe  sun  quenched  in  the 
teaching  of  the  principles  of  right  living  in  heavens,  our  torches  could  illuminate  and 
our  public  schools.  As  Dr.  Woolsey  says :  our  fires  quicken  and  fertilize  the  earth. 
^  The  state  can  hardly  fail  to  have  a  fixed  What  is  there  in  human  nature  to  awaken 
opinion  on  three  points :  that  a  corrupt  mo-  respect  and  tenderness  if  man  is  the  unpro- 
rality  dissolves  all  the  bonds  of  the  social  tected  insect  of  a  day?  And  what  is  he 
fabric ;  that  a  moral  education  of  the  young  more,  if  atheism  be  true  ?  Erase  all  thought 
is  the  strictly  essential  condition  of  a  and  fear  of  God  from  a  community,  and 
stable  and  progressive  society ;  and  that  re-  selfishness  and  sensuality  would  absorb  the 
ligion,  by  its  elevated  truths  and  motives,  whole  man.  Appetite  knowing  no  restraint, 
takes  the  leading  part  in«forming  the  char-  and  poverty  and  suffering  having  no  solace 
acter  of  a  law-abiding  citizen;  and, with  this  or  hope,  would  trample  in  scorn  on  the  re- 
in view,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  straints  of  human  laws.  Virtue,  duty,  prin- 
in  education."  Dr.  T.  Clifford  AUbutt  has  ciple  would  be  mocked  and  spumed  as 
recently  said,  in  Brain:  ^ There  can  be  no  unmeaning  sounds.  A  sordid  self-interest 
misfortune  to  a  child  greater  than  to  escape  would  supplant  every  other  feeling,  and  man 
the  life  of  justice,  order  and  rule,  or  to  es-  would  become,  in  fact,  what  the  theory  of 
cape  the  training  of  those  perceptions  of  atheism  declares  him  to  be,  a  companion 
social  needs  and  social  laws  which,  when  for  brutes."  Thbwas  prophecy  fifty  years 
graven  in  our  ganglia  and  long  current  ago,  and  is  to-day  fulfilled  in  some  develop^ 
in  our  nerves,  become  habits  of  sympathy,  ments  of  communism.  If  now  the  state 
charity  and  self-sacrifice.  Herein,  I  fear,  wishes  to  protect  itself  against  anarchy  by 
the  partisans  of  secular  education  are  greatly  making  use  of  religion  as  its  ally,  and  if  it 
at  fault  Children  may  be  trained  in  board  chooses  to  use  the  Bible  as  its  text-book  of 
schoob  to  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  morality,  it  has  precisely  the  same  right  to 
but  they  are  not  trained  in  the  principles  of  do  so  as  it  has  to  choose  Webster  as  its 
liberty,  nor  are  their  eyes  turned  to  the  standard  for  spelling,  or  Worcester  as  its 
sanctions  of  religion.  From  this  system  I  standard  for  pronunciation, 
fear  there  may  be  a  sad  awakening  for  a  While  boldly  insisting  upon  this  right,  the 
eoming  generation."  state  will  probably  find  it  wise  to  use  it 

Massachusetts,  by  a  wise  law,  makes  it  quite  flexibly.    Recognizing  the  wide  differ- 

the  duty  of  its  teachers  to  impress  upon  the  ence  of  religious  opinion  among  its  citizens, 

youth  **  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice,  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  them  so  far  as  it 

and  a  sacred  regard  i&r  truth ;  love  of  coun-  can  consistently  with  its  own  highest  welfare, 

try,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence ;  It  will  use  religion  as  it  does  science,  not  to 

chastity,  moderation  and  temperance ;  and  incidcate  any  special  theories,  but  to  teadi 

those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  general  principles  which  are  vital  to  its 

of  human  society,  and  the  basis  on  which  a  prosperity.    It  need  not  by  law  compel  the 
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daily  readiilg  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  a  penal  offence  to  te&ch  them  in  the  public 

for  the  mechanical  repetition  of  its  words  schools  that  there  is  a  Divine  order  in  the 

can  give  no  effective  training  either  in  mo-  universe  1                                                      • 

rality  or  religion.    It  need  not  insist  on  On  the  other  hand,  remembering  the  wor^ 

religious  exercises  at  the  opening  of  each  of  President  Seelye,  that  '*  there  has  not  yet 

school   session,   though  each  local  school  appeared  any  prominent  and  long-continued 

should  be  free  to  have  them  if  its  constitu-  educaticmal  influence,  among  us  or  elsewhere, 

ency  so  desire.    The  state  may  wisely  leave  wholly  dissociated  from  a  religious  origin 

the  decision  of  what  exercises  shall  be  used  and  inspiration,"  in  order  to  secure  the  perm»- 

to  each  locality  for  itself.    The  rigid  en-  nence  of  its  school  system  as  well  as  its  own 

forcement  of  an  iron  rule  in  all  places  alike  highest  prosperity,  the  state  should  not  only 

will  engender  so  much  friction  and  social  tolerate  but  freely  use  religion  in  its  schools 

antagonism  as  to  do  much  mischief.    In  the  according  to  its  wise  judgment.    It  should 

higher  institutions,  as  universities  and  nor-  teach  its  children  to  venerate  that  higher 

mal  schools,  those  in  charge  should  be  left  power  before  which  it  bows  its  own  head* 

free  to  use  such  exercises  as  seem  to  them  Beligious   exercises   should   always  be  in 

best.    We  put  thffl^  men  whom  we  can  order,  when  those  to  whose  conduct  we 

trust,  large^uinded,  tolerant,  aiming  at  a  entrust  the  schools  deem  them  wise  or  nee- 

broad  culture,  and  they  should  be  left  as  essary.    And  the  Bible,  instead  of  being 

free  to  express  their  oj^ions  about  religion  elbowed  out  of  the  door  as  an  intruder, 

as  about  art  or  political  economy ;  and  they  should  be  welcomed  as  the  great  classic  ol 

shoidd  be  free  to  conduct  such  religious  ex-  the  wotM.    Horace  Greeley  said  with  his 

ercises  among  the  pupils  (on  which  the  usual  good  sense,  '*It  seems  strange  thai 

attendance  should  be  voluntary  rath«r  than  this  book  i^iich  we  regard  as  the  beat  in 

compulsory)  as,  in  their  judgment,  is  need-  the  worid  should  Jm  the  only  one  excluded 

f ul  for  the  order  and  best  training  of  the  from  o«r  schools."    The  boy  or  giri,  nol 

BohooL  familiar  with  the  teaehiwgs  of  the  Bible, 

But  while,  in  practical  wisdom,  using  its  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  the  leading  fac- 

right  thus  flexibly,  the  state  should  ever  tors  in  tiie  progress  of  civilization.    Thai 

maintain  before  its  youth  the  recognition  of  marvelous  literature  of  a  people  who  had  a 

its  moral  responsibility,  and  frankly  assert  genius  for  piety ;  which  contains  an  account 

its  belief  in  God.    Whatever  freedom  it  al-  of  the  most  wonderful  person  that  has  lived 

lows,  it  should  never  permit  any  imjust  dia-  on  earth,  and  of  the  most  influential  and 

orimination  to  be  made  against  religion  in  elevating  movement  humanity  has  experi- 

its  schools.    It  must  never  be  illegal  to  teach  enced;   which  has  had  a  more  powerful 

theism  and  Christian  ethics  there,  which  are  influence  on  our  language  and  literature 

the  foundations  of  republican  stability.    It  than  any  other  book  ever  written ;  whose 

must  not  permit  the  evolutionist  to  say,  principles,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  would 

'*  Matter  is  eternal,  and  everything  is  self-  produce  heaven  on  earth ;  which  flings  tha 

developed  from  moners ;"  and  make  it  a  light  of  promise  over  tiie  future  of  society 

crime  for  the  creationist  to  say,  ''In  the  be-  in  this  world,  and  prefigures  the  highest 

ginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  consummation  of  life  in  the  hereafter,  is  a 

earth."    Infidelity  must  not  be  allowed  to  book  which  the  state  cannot  afford  to  let  go 

walk  rampant  through  the  whole  curricu-  out  of  its  schools.    The  Bible  should  be  on 

lum,  while  religion  may  not  dare  creep  into  every  teacher's  desk,  side  by  side  with  the 

a  school-room  without  incurring  the  penalty  dictionary  and  the  civil  constitution,  not  only 

€i  a  crime,  though  some  are  boldly  advocat-  to  be  as  freely  used  and  quoted  as  Shakee- 

ing  this.   We  must  denounce  as  wholly  mis-  peare  and  Socrates,  but  to  be  the  standard 

chievous  and  false  the  theory,  delusively  of  ethical  instruction,  or  the  acknowledged 

popular  in  some  quarters,  that  Ubeity  de-  reference  book  of  religious  inquiry, 

mands  that  the  name  of  God  be  made  a  We  conclude,  then,  Ihat  tiie  state  is  not  a 

bugbear  to  our  children,  and  that  it  must  be  mere  "secular"  machine,  but  that  it  has  a 
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moral  character  and  moral  responsibilitiet,  reUgion.    Bat  it  is  free  to  recognize  religion 

like  a  man.    As  snch,  while  it  cannot  com-  as  its  great  ally,  to  cherish  and  encourage  it, 

pel  any  citizen  to  accept  its  opinions,  it  is  and  to  nse  it  in  public  affairs  in  any  soch 

mider  no  obligations,  in  deference  to  the  way  as  will  tend  to  secure  its  g^reat  end  of  a 

scruples  of  any  citizen,  to  conceal  its  belief  perfect  society, 
in  God  and  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  Charles  H,  Richards* 
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BY  EDWARD   E.  HALE. 

CHAPTER  X.  Thekla's  Sunday  elass  took  proportions 

<■  Thetr  namM  fnseribed  on  rolli  of  Yletory."  which  surprised  her,  and  led  to  some  results 

8immiUi4$,  which  she  had  not  anticipated. 

Thekla  Oblrich,  as  she  read  and  wrote  Acting  on  an  old  formula  of  Mr.  Ingham's 
her  letters,  supposed  that,  of  the  four  old  that  a  little  of  the  Bible  well  tasted  is  wortii 
comrades,  she  was  the  most  insignificant,  more  than  a  great  deal  swallowed  in  bulk 
and  her  duty  in  life  that  which  was  of  the  without  tasting,  she  limited  severely  the 
least  value.  Thekla  was  deceived  in  this  Bible-reading  of  the  **  hobble-de-hoys,''  boy- 
matter  by  an  illusion  which  is  very  frequent  men  or  man-boys,  who  had  strayed  into  the 
in  this  world.  In  truth,  her  duty  in  her  sdiool,  and  had  been  assigned  to  her.  They 
mother's  family  was  of  more  import  than  read  in  sequence  a  psalm  or  other  su<^ 
all  the  domestic  cares  which  all  of  the  other  passage  as  she  assigned,  and  then  she  and 
girls  bore.  And,  for  her  outside  duty,  this  they  together,  on  the  spot,  committed  one 
business  which  she  had  undertaken  in  the  verse  to  memory.  This  was  the  whole 
Mission  School  was  more  intricate  and  ecclesiastical  lesson  of  their  second  meeting, 
difficult  than  anything  which  either  Rachel  Rather  to  her  surprise,  all  the  youths  of  the 
or  Percy  or  Clara  had  in  hand.  first  Sunday  were  present,  and  three  or  four 

Thekla  made  her  mistake,  as  young  peo-  more,  some  of  a  higher  social  class  and 

pl»  will,  because  the  work  of  hospitals  and  some  at  a  lower  than  those  of  the  first 

of  freedmen's  schools  seemed  a  little  outside  assembling. 

tibe  common  run.    It  was  something  more  These  exercises  did  not  last  ten  minutes, 

like  what   people   generally    write   books  Then,  to  the  surprise  of   all   concerned, 

about.    And  Thekla  did  not  yet  know  that  Thekla  turned  to  the  boy  who  had,  perhaps, 

the  extraordinary  things  in  life  are,  from  rather  the  best  address  and  bearing  of  ihe 

the  nature  of  the  case,  the  least  important  party,  and  adced  if  he  had  the  "  New  Yoik 

It  is  the  ordinary  things  of  life  which  make  Ledger"  she  had  lent  to  him.    Brinsmade 

up  life.    Bread  and  water  are  worth  more  produced  it,  and  at  her  request,  read  one  of 

than  all  sauces  and  condiments.    Tet,  in  ihe  shorter  scraps,  describing,  in  a  bright 

any  newspaper,  you  may  read  of  a  hundred  way,  the  <*  hoodlums  "  of  San  Francisco. 

men    selling  liquors  for  one  notice  of  a  How  many  of  the  class  had  ever  been  at 

fountain  of  fre^  waters.    And  you  will  San  Francisco? 

find  more  space  given  to  the  advertising  of  One  taU,  shy,  lonely-looking  boy  had  been, 

mustard,  pepper  and  other  spice,  of  sugar  — ^foimd  himself  to  his  surprise  a  hero — ^and 

and  other  '*  sweetening,"  of  vinegar  and  much  more  to  his  surprise,  was  engaged  in 

other  acids,  than    to   the   announcement  telling  of  a  trade  he  had  made  with  scmie 

where  the  staff  of  life  is  to  be  found,  or  the  Chinamen,  before  he  really  knew  he  was 

com  or  fiour  from  which  it  is  to  be  made.  **  speaking  in  meeting."    Thekla  produced 
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tt  San  Francisco  newspaper  and  set  two  or  man,  whom  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I 
three  boys  looking  for  Chinamen's  adver-  called  the  traveler,  and  two  other  young 
tisements.  Then  she  brought  out  **  Two  fellows,  who  had  never  heard  of  each  other 
Years  Before  the  Mast,"  and  another  boy,  before,  though  Bromwich  is  but  a  small 
who  read  sufficiently  well,  though  in  a  cer-  place,  found  themselves  walking  up  to  Mr. 
tain  oratorical  tone,  read  the  passages  she  Oelrich's  house  Monday  evening,  all  a  good 
had  marked,  describing  the  shipping  of  deal  frightened — ^but  determined  to  accept 
hides — on  the  heads  of  men — on  that  very  the  offered  invitation.  For  each  of  them 
coast.  She  produced  also  Forbes's  Califor-  found  every  evening  dull,  and  was  at  Ices  to 
nia  with  its  quaint  lithographs  of  the  **  mis-  know  how  to  spend  it.  Each  of  them, 
sions,"  a  picture  of  San  Francisco  among  therefore,  had  been  glad  enough  to  accept 
the  rest,  in  days  when  nobody  supposed  a  Thekla's  invitation.  But  as  Mr.  Oelrich's 
great  city  was  to  grow  up  there.  Question  was  by  far  the  grandest  place  in  Bromwich, 
foUowed  question,  some  of  which  she  could,  each  of  them  was  a  little  doubtful  when 
and  some  of  which  she  could  not,  answer.  Of  the  hour  for  the  visit  came.  Thekla  met 
ships  and  sailors  she  knew  more  than  most  them  on  the  steps,  however.  This  set  them 
of  these-  canal  and  river-bred  boys,  always  at  ease.  They  had  no  need  to  send  in 
with  the  exception  of  the  pale  traveler,  their  names.  The  little  library  was  lighted, 
She  answered  such  questions  as  she  could ;  and  already  she  had  out  the  coast  survey, 
she  confessed  ignorance  when  there  was  Captain  Beechey's  books,  old  Jesuit  nar- 
need ;  and,  by  the  time  the  hour  was  over,  rations  about  California,  Bartlett's  book 
and  the  closing  bell  rang,  her  whole  class  on  the  Boundary,  with  no  end  to  Chinese 
was  in  eager  talk.  Thekla  told  the  pale  illustrations — ^rice-paper  pictures  from  Chi- 
sailor-boy  and  one  or  two  others  of  the  most  na  which  her  cousin  had  sent  her,  and  other 
intelligent,  that  if  they  cared  to  know  more  such  matters.  Before  the  evening  was  half 
about  the  hoodlums  or  the  Chinamen,  they  over  her  father  came  in  to  help  her  enter- 
might  come  out  to  her  father's  house  Mon-  tain  the  young  men,  and  each  of  them  went 
day  evening.                                   •  off  with  as  many  books  as  he  cared  to  bor- 

She  fell  in  with  Mr.  Anstice,  the  fright-  row.    This  was  the  beginning, 
ened  little  assistant,  on  her  way  out  of  the        What  followed  was,  that  a  thing  which 

vestry,  and  he  ventured  to  ask  what  was  the  Thekla's  father  had  always  wanted  to  bring 

magic  by  which  she  had  controlled  these  about, — but  never  had  brought  about,  he  was 

youngsters,  and  Thekla  told  him.    He  start-  so  busy, — took  care  of  itself  under  the  un- 

ed  a  little  when  he  found  what  had  been  conscious  intervention  of  these  three  young- 

the  subjects  of  conversation,  and,  in  rather  sters.     Mr.  Oelrich  always  bought  books 

.  a  prigg^  vein,  cautioned  Hiekla  not  to  let  freely,  liked  to  buy  them  and  bought  them 

the  exercise  become  too  '<  secular."  welL    But  he  was  a  busy  man,  Mid  read 

Thekla  did  not  mean  to  be  snubbed.    "I  them  very  little.    He  justified  himself  in 

suppose  our  first  object  in  the  schools,"  said  buying,  by  saying,  *'  Books  are  the  common 

she,  <*  is  to  show  these  boys  and  girls  that  property  of  the  world."    He  meant  always 

somebody  cares  for  them.    If  they  learn  to   lend   them    largely,  so*  that   whoever 

that,  the  rest  will  follow."  wanted  books  as  much  as  he  did  when  he 

Sure  enough  the  rest  did  follow,  not  in  was  a  boy  growing  up  to  manhood,  might 

the  least  in  the  way  Thekla  meant  or  want-  come  and  borrow.    But  his  meaning  this 

ed ;  not  in  the  least  in  the  way  that  pale,  had  never  brought  it  about,  till  Hiekla 

priggish  little  Mr.  Anstice  meant  or  wanted,  lured  up  these  three,  strangers  to  each  other. 

But,  for  all  that,  it  was  probably  in  the  way  to  the  little  library  room  that  evening, 
that  the  good   God   meant   and   wanted.        What  followed  next  was,  that  these  three 

Certainly  no  man  and  no  woman  was  en-  youngsters,  by  a  certain  chivalric,  yet  natural 

titled  to  any  credit  for  the  plan  of  what  law,  by  the  only  principle  which  was  natural 

followed.  in  chivalry,  constituted  themselves  Thekla's 

What  followed  was  this :    The  pale  young  loyal  knlg^  and  squires  in  all  she  had  to 
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do.    They  took  the  care  of  finite  matters  in  Thekla  and  her  father  for  advice  at  every 

the  class  on  Sunday.    They  brought  in  the-  point.    They  asked  her  for  a  motto,  and  she 

right  boys  and  they  bullied  the  boys  who  gave  them  the  counsel  of  her  astronomical 

wanted  to  make  a  row.    They  saw  that  friend  to  *'  Look  up  and  not  down.'* 

things  went  straight  in  forty  ways  that  The  lecturing  and  other  talk  of  the  Sun- 

Thekla  would  never  have  thought  of.    Not  day  classes   went  where  most   talk  goes, 

by  any  ordination  as  her  deacons,  but  by  a  That  is,  it  went  where  it  cannot  be  traced, 

certain    self-wrought     appointment,    such  Some  of  it  bore  fruit  and  some  did  not.    No 

charges  as  these  fell  upon  them,  and  grad-  one  this  side  the  recording  angel  knows, 

ually  their  number  enlarged  itself,  by  the  But  the  "  Guard  of  Honor,"  in  which  fifteen 

gravitation  toward  them  of  others  of  the  young  fellows,  in  different  lines  of  life,  got 

village  youngsters,  who  had  any  real  notion  acquainted   with  each  other,  and  formed 

for  self-improvement  or  for  any  form  of  the  habit  of  standing  by  each  other,^K»n- 

study.  firming  this  habit  by  solid  plans  which  they 

The  class  itself  enlarged  itself,  became,  held  to,  of  personal  purity  in  life, — this 

indeed,  rather  the  fashion  of  young  Brom-  Guard  of  Honor  made  a  visible  era  in  the 

wich.     There    was  a  certain    unoccupied  history  of  every  one  of  them.    And,  as  it 

room  next  the  church,  which  was  sometimes  happened,  this  history  had  to  do  with  tibe 

a  ward-room,  and   sometimes    a   primary  progress  of  events  which  make  up  our  story, 

school,   and   now    and   then    nothing,    to  This  is  the  reason  why  I  have  had  to  check 

which  the  boys  got  a  title  for  Sundays,  the  progress  of  the  story,  for  this  chapter. 

They  swept  it  out,  they  borrowed  settees  to  tell  how  the  "  Guard  of  Honor  **  came 

from  a  neighboring  auctioneer's,  and  they  into  being, 
surprised  Thekla  one  Sunday  by  leading  her 

into  it  after  the  school  had  been  opened  in  CHAPTER  XI. 

form.    It  was  glorious  with  American  flags,  *< ^^  ^^ 

borrowed  from  the  canal-boat  captains,  and  stnmger  than  itnuigera;  tui  i  eangbt 

with   fresh  oak  branches.     "Here  we  shall  Andan»weredMlldred»timlle;  andUuit 

.     t^      V  i.1.       J    V      J.U         i-'ij            -&«•  Spread  to  the  rest  and  freedom  brought.*' 

not   be   bothered   by  the    children,   Misa  -..    «  *    .^  , 

^,  .,„._,        "                         irr«,i  ^*«  Betrothal, 

Oelnch.      And  here,  sure  enough,  Thekla 

reigned.    Here  she  lectured,  and  here  the  As  the  same  winter  sped  by,  Rachel  Fre- 

boys  talked.    Here  was  a  large  table  for  det,  with  her  woman  Friday,  Tirah,  had 

,maps  and  pictures,  and  here  the  assembly  established  themselves  in  their  new  quar- 

became  larger  and  larger  every  week.  ters,  so  different  in  every  regard,  from  the 

But  the  numbers  did  not  help  much.  It  Georgetown  home, 
was  the  core  or  center  which  was  good  for  This  country  has  few  more  lovely  regions, 
most.  About  fifteen  of  these  young  fellows  so  far  as  nature  goes,  than  those  valleys  of 
saw  that  they  had  a  chance.  They  "  allied  Virginia  which  lie  between  the  slopes  of  the 
themselves  to  the  side  of  order."  They  Blue  Ridge — between  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
lugged  the  settees  backwards  and  forwards,  the  Alleghanies,  and  indeed  those  which  are 
When  winter  came,  they  made  the  firesi  half  hidden  in  the  Alleghanies  themselves. 
They  carried  Miss  Oelrich's  books  and  maps  You  look  south-westward  down  these  valleys 
to  and  fro.  And  it  was  they  who,  before  a  ftud  in  the  south-west  the  Indians  said  was 
long  time  had  passed,  had  agreed  with  each  heaven.  If  you  have  heaven  within  you, 
other,  after  counsel  with  her,  to  hire  together  you  have  it  around  you.  Tlie  young  "  gen- 
the  back  chamber  over  Billings's  drug  store,  eral  commanding,"  at  whose  instance  Rik 
to  bring  together  into  one  book-case  all  their  chel  Fredet  had  been  transferred  to  what 
own  books  there,  and  to  ocfmpy  this  as  their  was  almost  a  wilderness  from  the  high  civ- 
club-room  every  evening  for  reading,  for  ilization  of  the  Constitution  barracks,  be- 
music  practice,  and  for  talk.  They  made  a  lieved  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
constitution  for  "  The  Guard  of  Honor,''  though  he  would  not  have  put  it  in  these 
under  the  strictest  rules.     They  went  to  words.     He   meant   that   these    "colored 
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teoops,'*  88  men  then  called  the  negro  regi-  anival,  the  '* General  Commanding"  widi 
mentB,  who  had  been  put  under  his  care,  *  all  his  young  staff,  none  of  whom  were 
should  leaTe  him  better  men,  and  men  older  than  he,  made  their  visit  of  oeremony 
worth  more  than  they  found  him.  He  sup-  on  the  new  teacher.  To  the  young  men, 
posed  that  they  were  all  to  have  a  duU  the  arriyal  of  a  white  woman  was  an  event, 
winter,  only  one  grade  above  that  of  garrir  and  there  had  been  no  end  of  joking  at 
son  life.  Of  such  winters  he  had  tasted  in  head-quarters,  passing  even  into  bets,  as  to 
the  valley  <^  the  Ri^ppahannook,  in  the  high  whether  she  were  fifty  years  old,  hardened 
lands  of  Tennessee  and  on  Roanoke  Island,  by  teaching  a  generation,  herself  of  pareb- 
If,  for  his  men,  he  could  fill  this  winter  full  ment  skin  and  speckled  nose;  as  to  wheUier 
with  occupations  which  should  make  them  she  were  an  audacious  lady  Di.  Spanker, 
better  men  and  better  soldiers,  he  should  be  who  had  taken  to  school-keeping  only  as  a 
better  satisfied  with  this  winter  than  with  any  relief  from  fox-hunting  and  horse-racing ;  or 
of  these  three.  For  this  reason  he  had  deter-  whether  she  were  a  timid,  blue-eyed  Sister 
mined  that  there  should  be  a  '*  contraband  of  Charity,  with  a  white  sun-bonnet  on,  in- 
schooL"  And  for  this  had  he  included  doors  or  out-doors,  made  from  Louis  XIV.'s 
within  his  head-quarters  lines  the  little  starched  pocket  handkexx^ef.  HadCreneral 
Bethel  church  of  liaurens  Harbour,  and  had  McKaye  permitted,  eyerj  officer  of  the  staff 
provided  a  regimental  chaplain,  a  black  man  and  of  the  two  regiments  would  have  gone 
of  character  and  curious  native  ability,  to  with  him  to  make  this  first  call.  But  he 
renew  ministrations  whidi  had  been  aban-  was  firm  t^at  no  one  but  his  staff  should  go. 
doned,  alas,  since  the  first  Bull  Run.  The  And,  as  the  staffs  of  young  generals  who 
Christian  Commission  provided  Bibles  and  command  posts  as  small  as  his  are  not  large, 
hymn-books  and  catechisms  enough  for  only  four  gentlemen  made  the  call  of  cere- 
forty  religions.    The  general  had  only  to  mony. 

^  draw  "  in  the  proper  forms  of  requisition,  Rachel  had  been  apprised  of  it.  Such 
and  black-boards,  and  chalk,  and  copy-books  things  are  well  managed  in  the  army.  An 
and  arithmetics  appeared,  till  he  said  **Hold,  orderly  tells  another  orderly,  who  tells 
enough."  Had  he  been  able  to  find  one  -another, — and  in  this  case,  the  last  of  the 
sallow,  dyspeptic,  despairing-looking  white  line  of  orderlies  had  told  Tirah  that  the 
man  whom,  in  decency,  he  could  have  called  party  was  coming.  Tirah  was  for  Rachel  at 
loyal  to  the  Union,  he  could  have  ^  drawn  "  once  chief  of  staff  and  the  most  obsequious 
on  the  *'  Refugees'  Aid  Commission "  for  orderiy  of  all.  Rachel  had  time  to  have 
clothing,  shoes,  canned  provisions,  more  fresh  flowers  in  the  baskets  and  in  the  mugs 
black-boards,  more  chalk,  and  more  arith-  which  served  for  vases,  to  set  Tirah  to 
metics.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  had  he  brewing  lemonade  enough  for  the  crowd, 
wanted  ^  Upham  on  the  Logos,"  for  either  had  it  been  larger  than  it  was,  and  left  her 
contraband  or  refugee,  it  was  waiting  for  attending  to  some  ladies'^-fingers  in  the  oven 
him  in  a  certain  northern  store-house.  In  of  Uie  cooking-stove,  for  which  some  thought- 
point  of  fact,  there  was  no  white  trash  even  f ul  quarter-master  had  **  drawn  "  on  Harper^ 
whom  the  conscientious  general  could  count  Ferry. 

as  ''loyal"  within  the  precincts  of  his  com-  They  all  liked  each  other.  That  was  welL 
mand.  But  among  loyal  people  of  color,  its  Rachel  was  neither  a  fright,  nor  a  Sister  of 
fame  went  far  and  fast.  It  was  within  this  Charity,  nor  a  Di.  Spanker.  All  bets  were 
very  region  that  John  Brown  had  thrown  off.  This  the  yoimg  gentlemen  saw  at  a 
down  his  gauntlet  and  paid  the  penalty,  glance.  On  the  other  hand,  General  McKaye 
And  in  the  young  general's  well  concerted  was  not  a  martinet.  Of  this  Rachel  had 
arrangements,  it  was  clear  enough  that  the  been  afraid.  Neither  was  he  a  sentimental- 
martyr's  ist.     Of  this  she  had  been  more  afraid. 

•'  Soul  WM  marching  on.*'  '^^  *^  °^®^  *^®  luxury  of  sitting  in  a  room 

which  had  some  signs  of  feminine  care  was 

On  the  second   evening  after   Rachel's  infinite.    Of  course  it  proved  that  the  Doo> 
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tor's  Qnck  lived  in  the  same  street  with  arrest  and  sentenced  not  to  call  on  tie 

Aunt  Huldah ;  that  Captain  Culver's  sister  school-mistress  for  a  month  I    Your  globte 

met  a  lady  of  Rachel's  name,  who  was  per-  are  stopped,  Miss  Fredety  by  this  breiUD> 

haps  Rachel's  cousin,  at  Long  branch  two  down  of  the  bridge  at  Champlin's.    I  dare 

years  before,  and  that  Lieutenant  Bronson  say  you  saw  them  as  you  came  by. 

was  sure  that  he  had  been  acquainted  in  Rachel  (laughing).    We  saw  something; 

college  with  a  man  who  was  engaged  to  Miss  we  saw  many  teamsters,  and  we  tried  not  to 

Jane  Stevens's  sister.    Ko  daoiger  but  the  hear  them  swear.    We  saw  one  heavy  wagon 

young  people  would  finds  subjects  enough  stuck  in  the  mud,  so  tiiat  it  would  take  a 

when  they  were  sturted.  good  earthquake  to  unstick  it.    Many  more 

One  would  like  to  recall  that  merry  chat-  wagons  stood  in  a  sort  of  g^ulch  called  a 
ter,  if  the  conditions  of  our  story  would  let  road,  waiting  for  the  earthquake  wagon  to 
us  tarry.  The  four  young  men  were  many,  be  out  of  their  way.  The  horses  fed  from 
many  months  from  their  .sisters  and  their  nose-bags,  and  the  drivers  played  poker 
t  sisters'  friends.  To  meet  a  lady,  and  to  find  with  the  blackest  9ards  I  ever  saw.  Even 
her  a  pretty,  and  attractive  girl  who  brought  the  hearts  and  diamonds  were  black.  Mean- 
back  the  best  memories  of  home,  was  an  while  Tirah  and  I,  by  a  certain  Thermopylie 
exception  indeed  to  the  monotony  of  camp-  or  narrow  path  high  up,  crossed  on  certain 
life.  The  visit  of  ceremcmy  proved  longer  stepping-stones  across  the  creek.  To  tell 
than  either  party  expected.  The  lemonade  the  truth,  Tirah  carried  me  much  of  the 
was  successful.  With  the  culinary  instinct  way.  I  hope  the  wagons  will  arrive  before 
of  her  race,  Friday  had  browned  the  "  ladies'-  the  scholars  come  to  the  *^  use  of  the  globes," 
fingers  "  to  the  precise  tinge  of  ruddy  gold,  but  I  am  doubtf  uL 

''  Oh,  yes,  we  will  begin  to-morrow,"  said  Captain  C.   Never  fear,  Miss  Fredet.    The 

RacheL    ^I  am  charmed  with  my  school-  ninth  Marylanders  will  be  coming  down, 

room.    I  always  did  like  bams."  And  the  general's  master  of  transportation 

Doctor,    It  is  high  enough  for  the  taUest  will  say.  '* Colonel,  will  you  give  us  a  lift?" 

scholars.  And  the  colonel  will  smile  and  smile  and  be 

RacheL    And  I  understand  I  am  to  have  a  liar,  and  will  say,  **  Certainly,  with  pleas- 
some  very  tall  ones.  ure."    That  means  he  would  rather  see  him 

Copt.  C.    My  cOTporal  is  coming.    He  is  hanged.  Butfearof  the  wrath  of  the  general 

six  feet  seven  if  he  is  an  inch.  commanding  will  compel  him.    A  thousand 

Rachd.     Is  he  very  black?   I  am  not  brawny  black  men  will  take  hold  of  a  rope, 

afraid  of  them  myself  now.    But  I  cannot  The  other  end  of  the  rope  will  be  fastened 

testify  for  all  of  my  pupils.  to  your  two  globes.    And  to-morrow  night 

Capt,  C.     Miss  Fredet  do  not  let  the  they  will  be  delivered  to  you  in  triumph, 

general  hear  us ;  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I  and  you  will  receipt  for  them.    Tou  will 

cannot  tell   them  apart,  but   from   their  be  ashamed  to  say  that  the  globes  are 

names.    And,  as  many  of  them  are  shaky  squares,  and  that  their  frames  cannot  be 

about  those,  I  never  know  whether  I  have  found, 

punished  or  rewarded  the  right  man.  General.    Dear  Miss  Fredet,  you  do  not 

Doctor,    They  are  as  imlike  as —  understand  our  nonsense.    This  means  that 

Lieut,  B.    Shells  on  the  beach.  a  regulation  coat  of  the  captain's  was  brought 

Capt,  C    Stars  in  the  sky.    It  takes  a  to  him  one  day  toted  on  the  head  of  a  ser- 

thorough-bred  astronomer,  like  the  general,  geant,  when  he  thought  it^should  have  come 

to  know  young  Tom  from  old  Dick  or  mid-  in  a  wheelbarrow. 

die  Uany.    Indeed,  I  believe  Jackknife  Bill  RacheL    So  I  have  slates  and  pencils,  I 

was  sentenced  yesterday  to  three  hours'  po-  shall  do  without  globes.    The  boys  and  girls 

lice-duty  for  some  hens  that  Hatchet  Bill  I  see  are  wilder,  if  possible,  than  those  at 

stole  and  roasted.  Georgetown. 

General    Wliatinsnlts  to  your  command,-  General,    These  are  all  field-hands.    But 

ing  officer  1    You  shall  all  be  put  under  they  are  all   true,  and  will  worship  the 
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shadow  of  my  shod  tie,  or  yours,  if  you  tie  Oenercd.    Better,  lifiss  Fredet,  save  it  to 

your  shoes.  bribe  the  white  trash.    Eyery  plug  will  save 

Ra&heL     Tirah  there,  my  man  Friday,  a  pane  of  glass, 

oares  little  for  the  worship.     She  would  RacheU    Then  your  poor  whites  are  more 

have  flogged  twenty  of  them  this  afternoon,  civilized  than  at  Greorgetown.    Is  this  due 

if  she  might  have  her  way.  to  the  courtly  bearing  of  the  officers  whom 

Lieut,  B,    And  this  wor^ip  of  the  gen-  they  revere  ? 

eral  is'all  very  well,  Miss  Fredet,  but  don't  And  then  the  talk  became  serious.    The 

you  want  their  idolatry  much  more  than  he  ?  general  told  Her  how  much  and  how  little 

General*    Oh,  never  fear ;  the  worship  of  she  had  to  fear  from  the  sullen  disaffecUon 

a  superior  worshiper  implies  a  devotion  to  of  the  whites,  and  how  much  and  how  little 

his  divinity.  to  h<^  from  the  loyalty  of  the  blacks,  sol- 

Caplain  C.    You  see.  Miss  Fredet,  the  diers  or  natives  to  the  manor.    Indeed  the 

general  has  not  lost  all  his  northern  train-  popularity  of  uniforms,  marching  to  music 

ing.                                  V  and  drill,  was  such  that  the  '^  colored  people  " 

RfMcheL    Why,  you  all  seem  in  as  good  of  the  neighborhood  were  children,  women, 

practice  as  your  gunners  are.  or  old  men.    The  able-bodied  hands  were 

Doctor,    Or  as  I  am.   Medical,  you  know,  all  in  the  army. 

Rachel  (who  has  at  last  arranged   the 

gentlemen  well  in  her  mind).     Oh,  yes.  CHAPTER  XII. 

And  I  want  to  ask  the  medical  staff  a  ques-  «  how  iweet  wew  life,  how  placid  and  serene, 

tion.     Let  me  state  a  case.     In  unpacking  Were  othen  but  as  gentle  as  oonelTee." 

the  hospital  stores  from  my  sanitary  boxes,  Jpoiiodonu. 

d  la  Crusoe,  I  find  two  packages  of  tobacco.  In  all  this  badinage  the  young  General 

which  seem  to  be  part  of  the  r^g^ular  invoice,  had  waited  to  feel  his  way  toward  telling 

though  we  are  in  Virginia.    Now  I  might  his  guest,  for  he  regarded  Rachel  as  his 

offer  them  as  prhses  at  school,  but  I  think  it  guest,  what  were  the  real  difficulties  of  her 

would  be  wicked.    So  I  appeal  to  you  to  see  position.    He  was  well  pleased  to  find  that 

if  they  can  be  used  medically.    I  believe  she  was  forewarned  and  so  far  forearmed, 

that  Robinson  doctored  himself  in  that  way.  On  black,  brown  and  yellow,  of  whatever 

Doctor.    I  believe  he  took  it  internally,  shade,  stud  might  rest  with  perfect  confi- 

did  n't  he?  Steeped  in  one  of  those  favorite  dence ;  day  or  night  they  would  be  her  loyal 

'<  drama"  of  his  ?    I  think  that  in  that  way  protectors.     From  white  folk,  of  whatever 

tobacco  might  cause  pretty  nearly  all  the  tan  or  hue,  she  was  to  expect  nothing  but 

diseases  in  the  books.    But,  if  administered  stones  through  the  window  if  they  dared, — 

by  the  fair  hands  of  the  schoOol-mistress,  insults  when  they  thought  no  officer  was  in 

snuff  might  become  as  delicious  as  ever  sight, — and,  m  general,  a  steady  blocking 

desiccated  coooanut  was.  of   her  wheels.     Before   they  parted,  he 

Captain  C.    I  do  n't  think  yon  need  fear  said  this,  almost  in  these  words.    But  he 

to  offer   prizes.      Sagen   freu,  the    blacks  said  it  only  to  find  that  it  was  what  any 

are  conservative  in  most  things  and  nearly  teacher  of  contrabands  expected  and  was 

all  of  them  prefer  *  nigger  twis'.'    But  if  you  instructed   to   expect   before  leaving   the 

have  some  good,  sweet  chewing-tobacco—"  North.    It  was  a  relief  to  him  to  find  that 

Rachel,    Really,  I  have  n't  tried.    Bnt  we  he  had  not  betrayed  Miss  Fredet  into  a  posi- 

oan  make  the  experiment  now.    If  one  of  tion  for  which  she  was  not  prepared, 

you  gentlemen  will  send  in  his  orderly,  And  now  came  in  for  months  the  never- 

Trrah  shall  bring  in  both  bundles,  and  you  ending,  inevitable  conflict  between  surly, 

may  order  a  private  mastication.  sidky,  crafty,  ill-natured  whites,  lazy  of  habit 

Captain  C.    My  orderly  being  a  corporal,  but  quick  for  revenge,  and  willing,  stupid, 

he  cannot  be  used,  of  course ;  but  it  is  un-  affectionate,  good-natured  blacks,  lazy  of 

derstood  that  all  puns  found  bringing  in  the  habit  but  quick  for  gratitude, 

word  chew  are  forbidden.  <*  Dah  I    Dis  white  trash  been  gone  and 
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stde  de  wen-Bweep.**  This  was  Tirah's  her.  Befwe  ten  o'clock  the  general  had 
ejaculation  the  morning  after  the  visit  of  ordered  a  short-metre  court  of  inquiry^;  and 
ceremony.  <*  Dah  1  Cap'n."  With  this  title  before  noon  every  barrack  and  every  dwell- 
of  compliment  she  hailed  a  passing  recruit,  ing-house  for  a  mUe  around  had  been  in- 
grand  for  the  first  time  in  his  brass  buttons,  spected.  The  thieves  were  found,  and  were 
^  Cap'n,  white  trash  is  been  gone  tiefed  told  that  they  might  take  their  choice— to 
away  dis  well-sweep.  Hain't  got  no  water  be  tried  the  next  day,  or  to  leave  the  village 
for  missus'  breakfus."  And  before  the  ex*  before  night.  No  soldier  had  any  share  in 
planation  was  well  made,  the  embryo  major  the  plunder.  It  was,  as  the  general  had 
general,  forgetful  of  the  stains  on  his  new  supposed,  the  work  of  poor  whites,  who  took 
uniform,  had  a  bucket  in  his  hand,  had  his  the  easier  alternative  and  disappeared  be- 
back  braced  against  one  side  of  the  narrow  fore  sun-down, 

well,  and  was  picking  his  way  down  to  bring  But  this  simimary  procedure  did  not  tend 
up  the  needed  water.  Tirah  herself  caught  to  make  the  school-house  or  the  school- 
two  urchins  in  the  flagrant  act  of  hurling  mistress  more  "  popular "  in  the  village, 
stones  against  the  school-^iouse  door.  She  ammig  the  old  masters  of  the  village.  All 
administered  to  them  such  personal  chastise*  the  more  was  she  a  heroine  among  Iheir  old 
ment  that  that  sort  of  offence  was  not  re-  dependants,  because  she  was  accounted  a 
peated.  Ribald  songs  at  night  from  chival-  martyr  in  their  cause;  For  herself,  the  girl 
rous  passers  by  Tirah  could  net  stop.  But,  was  careful  not  to  count  herself  either  hero- 
if  an  accurate  account  had  been  struck  be-  ine  or  martyr.  She  made  lig^t  of  such  in- 
fore  Chiistmas  came,  the  offenders,  had  suits  in  her  reports  home.  She  trained  her- 
they  only  known  it,  had  been  paid  five-fold  self  to  think  of  them  as  little  as  she  could, 
lor  that  insolence.  She  would  not  encourage  Tirah  to  speak  of 
^  Matters  were  more  serious  when  at  last,  them.  She  had  a  smile  or  a  nod  for  any 
by  no  end  of  efforts  such  as  Captain  Culver  child  that  passed,  black  or  white.  There 
had  in  jest  described,  the  anny  wagon  which  was  a  little  tray  of  picture  cards  in  her  sit- 
bore  the  school-house  stores  at  last  arrived,  ting-room  from  which  any  child,  black  or 
red  with  mud  from  its  nadir  to  its  zenith,  white,  who  came  to  make  her  a  visit  might 
It  was  late  at  night  when  it  was  left  in  tri-  choose ;  and  many  a  fair-faced  urchin  kept 
umj^  by  the  teamsters  in  the  yard  of  the  secret  from  his  father  and  mother  the  tales 
farm-house  where  Rachel  was  quartered,  of  the  barley-stick  or  other  entertainment 
Curious  as  she  was  to  inspect  it,  she  defer-  which  he  received  from  Rachel's  hand.  A 
red  the  inspection  till  morning.  When  bucket  of  water  always  stood  full  in  front 
morning  came,  it  had  been  broken  open,  of  the  house  for  any  teamster  or  wagoner, 
Some  of  the  boxes  which  could  be  best  white  or  black,  to  give  to  his  horses.  And 
opened  without  noise  had  been  tampered  it  would  happen,  when  nobody  was  in  sight, 
with,  and  the  shavings  and  newspapers  used  that  a  chivalrous  wagoner,  whose  descent 
ioT  packing  lay  as  tell-tales  on  the  ground,  was  straight  from  Pocahontas,  would  use 
Of  course  the  thefts  might  have  been  com-  Rachel's  water  for  his  horse,  while  he  was 
mitted  by  pilfering  soldiers.  Of  course,  also,  privately  damning  her  and  her  race.  Ra- 
they  mig^t  have  been  committed  by  white  ohel  held  tr  ^er  motto.  She  lent  a  hand 
neighbors.  Rachel  herself  hesitated  about  when  she  could ;  asked  no  questions,  cher- 
making  a  complaint.  But  Tirah  had  told  ished  no  hates,  and  doubted  wilii  no  doubts. 
Matilda  Miss  before  she  told  her  mistress,  But  once  and  again  she  was  compelled  to 
even  before  her  mistress  was  awake.  Ma-  speak.  Tirah  smelled  smoke  one  night,  by 
tilda  Miss  had  told  Phebe  Washington;  a  certain  divine  instinct,  as  she  made  her 
liiebe  Washington  had  told  Corporal  Sting ;  rounds  before  sleeping ; — ^to  speak  of  Tirah's 
the  corporal  had  told  Private  Martin ;  he  going  to  bed  would  be  a  misuse  of  honest 
had  told  Sergeant  Harper,  and  he  had  told  words.  The  indication  was  just  in  .time, 
the  general's  orderly ; — all  before  Tirah  She  found  a  heap  of  light  wood  and  a  pile 
called  her  mistress  to  breakfast  and  told  of  shavings  arranged  on  the  farther  side 
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of  the  barn  which  had  been  eztemporused  week  for  women,  three  nights  for  men.    At 

into  a  juiy  school-house.     She  fearlessly  the  men's  school  as  nuuiy  privates,  not  to 

kicked  the  pile  to  pieces ;  she  extinguished  say  non-commissioned  officers,  from  the  two 

the  just-lighted  brands ;  she  said  nothing  to  regiments  aj^ared  as  any  sort  of  proviflion- 

her  mistress,  who  was  already  in  bed ;  she  could  be  made  for.    For  this  school  the  <^- 

lighted  a  lantern  and  took  it  into  the  bam.  cers  volunteered  as  assistants ;  there  were 

She  put  on  a  soldier's  overcoat,  which  one  of  two  or  three  intelligent  wagon-masters  and 

the  privates  had  left  to  be  mended,  and  a  carpenter,  a  French  Canadian  who  was  in 

twisted  up  for  herself  an  imitation  of  a  for-  government  service,  who  took  hold ;  and 

aging  cap.    In  this  costume  she  passed  the  the  scene  was  busy  beyond  compare.    The 

window  on  the  inside  occasionally,  and  so  Bev.J»hnBottle,whosename  always  seemed 

kept  up  her  patrol  till  morning.    Then,  and  ridiculous  to  Rachel,  though  she  came  to 

not  till  then,  did  she  report  to  her  mistress,  esteem  the  man  thoroughly,  was  on  hand 

This  time  Rachel  had  to  make  a  report  to  when  needed  with  all  the  might  of  his  office, 

the  commander.    Insult  to  her  or  hers  was  and  with  shrewd  good  sense  that  no  official 

one  thing ;  an  attempt  on  government  prop*  reputation  could  have  supplied  the  want  of. 

erty  was  another.    The  report  was  followed  General  MacKaye  was  delighted  with  the 

by  another  eourt  of  inquiry  not  so  success-  success  of  his  schooL     The  mere  superin* 

ful  as  number  one.    It  was  also  followed  by  tendence  of  it  was  more  of  a  strain  on 

what  Rachel  on  Ihe  whole  did  not  like  so  Rachel  than  he  knew.    And  probably  her 

well — an  extension  of  the  sentry  lines  of- the  superintendency  after  her  Georgetown  expe- 

barracks  so  that  her  house  and  her  school-  rience  was  of  more  use  to  it  than  she  sus- 

house  were  under  guard,  included  within  the  peoted  or  he.    He  said  frankly  to  her  that 

lines,  instead  of  being  counted  as  part  of  the  the  mere  sight  of  this  school  was  enough  to 

village  outside  the  lines.    She  did  not  like  repay  him  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  had  made 

it  because  she  had  hoped  all  along  to  con-  in  the  war.    He  had  dreamed  of  such  possi* 

quer  prejudice.    She  was  a  civilian  engaged  bilities,  but  no  man  could  ask  fairly  to  see 

in  civilian's  duty,  a  duty  of  peace  and  not  such  dreams  come  true  in  concrete  and  visi- 

of  war,  and  she  was  sorry  that  any  necessity  ble  presentment. 

should  make  it  seein  that  she  was  forced       He  had  said  this  more  earnestly  and  more 

upon  the  community  by  the  strong  arm,  and  at  length  than  ever  to  Rachel,  one  evening 

by  the  strong  arm  only  could  she  be  sua-  as  he  walked  home  with  her  to  her  little 

tained.  house ;  and  she  had  thanked  him  cordially 

Her  school,  meanwhile,  prospered.    Fifty-  as  they  stood  on  the  doorstep  before  she 

three  children — ^if  they  might  be  called  chil-  bade  him  good-night.    She  turned  into  her 

dren^f  all  sizes  and  ages,  were  on  the  rolls,  Htile  sitting-room,  lighted  a  match  and  a 

and  the  average  attendance  for  those  first  candle,  and  saw  to  her  surprise  a  chair 

weeks,  while  school  was  the  fashion,  was  standing  on  the  center-table.    In  the  chair 

largOT  than  would  have  been  found  in  most  was  a  book,  and  on  the  book  a  bit  of  yeUow 

school  calendars.     In  the  outset  colonels  paper-hanging  folded   in  the  shape  of  a 

were  willing  to  let  men  volunteer  for  duty  rough  letter.    The  letter  was  addressed : 
as  assistant  teachers,  and  there  was  no  lack  « rp^  ^^  ^Kioo\  Mam." 

of  enlisted  men  who  knew  enough  to  act  in 
this  capacity.    In  a  few  wedcs  Rachel  had,       Rachel  opened  it  on  the  instant  to  read : 

as  she  had  promised  to  have,  assistants  ''Itisatroo  frend  rites  these  few  words 
enough  of  her  own  training  to  act  as  moni-  to  infform  u  that  ef  u  want  to  save  ure  lyf 
tors  for  the  most  ignorant  classes.  u  will  quitt.  This  dammed  scool  will  be 
It  was  in  the  evenings  that  the  great  bam  burnt  shure  as  hell,— and  all  ure  nigger  sol- 
made  the  most  lively  display.  In  the  even-  jers  €ant  Help  it  By  god. 
ing  was  an  adult  school,  three  nights  of  each  ^A  l^ure  Frend.** 
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QUIETNESS. 

I  WOULD  be  quiet,  Lord, 

Nor  tease,  Dor  fret ; 
Not  one  small  need  of  mine 

•Wilt  Thou  forget 

I  am  not  wise  to  know 

What  most  I  need ; 
I  dare  not  cry  too  loud 

Lest  Thou  sbouldst  heed : 

Lest  Thou  at  length  shouldst  say, 

"Child,  have  thy  will; 
As  thou  bast  chosen,  lo  I 

Thy  cup  I  mil" 

What  I  most  crave,  perchance 

Thou  wilt  withhold. 
As  we  from  hands  unmeet 

Keep  pearls,  or  gold ; 

As  we,  when  childish  hands 

Would  play  with  fire, 
Withhold  the  burning  goal 

Of  their  desire. 

Tet  choose  Thou  for  me — Thou 

Who  knowest  best ; 

This  one  short  prayer  of  mine 

Holds  all  the  rest* 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


JiLAJtTHA  PITKIN  AND  URSULA  WOLCOTT. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1661  there  came  to  religious  views  had  led  him,  nearly  twenty* 

our  shores  one  Miss  Martha  Pitkin,  whose  five  years  before,  to  seek  the  Puritan  asylum 

descendants  have  cut  a  considerable  figure  in  the  New  World.    The  day  after  her  ar* 

in  the  land  of  steady  habits.  rival  at  his  modest  home  in  East  Hartford, 

Leaving  the  old  Linooinriim  manor  of  Conn.,  as  she  witnessed  her  brother  doing 
her  ancestors,  and  a  disconsolate  legion  of  his  own  "chores,"  the  proud,  handsome  and 
royalist  admirers  among  the  officers  that  her  strong-willed  Englishwoman  exclaimed :  "  I 
brother,  Capt.  Boger  Pitkin,  R.  A.,  had  been  left  one  brother  serving  his  king ;  I  find  my 
wopt  to  bring  down  to  his  old  home  in  the  other  brother  serving  swine."  Having  made 
smnmer  seasons,  this  young  lady,  the  fame  her  little  speech,  the  high-bred  damsel  put 
of  whose  wit  and  beauty  had  reached  even  on  an  apron  and  went  to  work  to  assist 
to  the  court  of  the  "  merry  monarch,"  vdh-  her  new-found  sister  (nee  a  Miss  Good* 
tuied  over  the  sea  on  a  visit  to  her  other  win  of  Hartford)  in  the  work  of  house- 
brother,  William ;  a  gentle  scholar  whose  keeping,  with  the  resolve  to  make  herself 
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of    use   while    she    stayed    in   the    New  instance ;  for,  as  they  rode  back  to  WindscH* 

World.  by  moonlight,  two  of  the  five  brothers  con* 

William  Pitkin  practiced  law  and  taught  fessed  to  being  already  under  the  spell  of 

school  in  Hartford,  and  his  house,  just  across  the  fair  Martha,  whose  keen  and  saucy  wit 

the  river,  was  a  favorite  resort  with  the  had  delighted  them  no  less  than  had  the 

gentry  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  the  at-  light  and  crisp  biscuits  which  she  had  served 

tractiveness  of  which  was  not  diminished  by  them  with  their  tea.    Each  was  eager  to  try 

the  presence  of  his  saucy  and  witty  sister,  his  chance  at  a  courtship,  yet  neither  wished 

with  her  somewhat  royalistic  predelictions.  to  disturb  the  fraternal  harmony  that  had 

Among  the  callers,  one  summer  afternoon,  always  existed  among  Henry  Wolcott's  sons ; 

were  five  sons  of  Henry  Wolcott,  a  Somer-  hence  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  t^o 

setshire   gentleman,  whose   stem  Puritan  should  draw  lots  as  to  which  should  make 

convictions  had  made  him  one  of  the  first  the  venture.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  young* 

emigrants  to  New  England.    He  had  set-  est  of  Uie  family,  the  handsome  Simon,  who 

tied  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  was,  however,  already  a  widower,  his  first 

1655.    His  younger  daughter,  Anne,  mar-  wife  (one  Joanna  Cook)  having  died  at  the 

ried  Matthew  Griswold,  founder  of  the  cele-  age  of  eighteen,  after  but  a  few  months  of 

brated  Connecticut  family  of  that  name,  of  wedlock. 

whom  we  shall  hear  more  later  in  our  story ;  The  young  widower  at  once  began  the 
and  it  was  in  reference  to  a  tombstone  suit,  and  pressed  it  with  an  indomitable  per- 
which  Mr.  Griswold  was  about  to  erect  to  severance  that  told  upon  the  maiden's  stately 
the  memory  of  their  father  that  the  sons  pride ;  but  she  would  not  say  him  aye,  un- 
called on  Lawyer  Pitkin.  This  monument  tU,  as  the  time  of  her  proposed  return  to 
still  stands  in  the  famous  old  cemetery  on  England  drew  near,  she  was,  in  the  words 
the  banks  of  Farmington  river,  at  Windsor,  of  the  old  Windsor  chronicles,  "  induced  to 
and  was  long  held  to  be  the  finest  tombstone  remain  by  the  marriage  proposal  which  she 
in  New  England,  saving  that  erected  by  the  had  received,  which  was  backed  by  the  ur- 
same  Mr.  Griswold  at  Saybrook  Point  over  gent  wishes  of  some  of  the  leading  colo- 
the  grave  of  Lady  Alice,  the  fair  young  wife  nists." 

of  his  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Fenwick,  this  The  event  demonstrates  that  for  once,  at 

first  white  woman  who  died  in  Connecticut,  least,  the  old  Puritan  leaders  were  not  un- 

Fortunately,  no  vandal  railroad  company  wise  in  their  habit  of  assuming  an  advisory 

has  as  yet  compelled  the  removal  of  Mr.  right  in  matrimonial  as  in  all  other  family 

Wolcott'i  bones  to  make  way  for  a  road-bed  matters  of  importance ;  for  Martha  Pitkin 

that  could  as  well  have  turned  aside,  as  was  never  regretted  the  day  she  wedded  Simon 

the  case  with  those  of  poor  Lady  Fenwick,  Wolcott,  although  there  came  to  the  for- 

who,  however,  may  have  found  some  com-  mer  royalist  belle  mord  than  a  fair  share 

pensation  for  the  removal  of  her  dust — ^un-  of  trouble  in  the  way  of  Indian  depre- 

less  all  feminine  characteristics  disapp^  in  datlons,  money  losses  and  frequent  changes 

the  hereafter — ^in  the  admiration  which  her  of  residence.  -  Yet  her  unquenchable  pride 

magnificent  golden  hair  attracted  on  the  oo-  of  race  was  gratified  by  the  fact  that  her 

casion  of  her  disinterment  husband  was  annually  chosen  to  the  Magis^ 

But  we  are  detaining  the  brothers  at  Law-  tracy,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him  and 

yer  Pitkin's  even  longer  than  they  were  his  descendants  were  after  him ;  so  that  for 

detained  on  the  occasion  in  question,  which,  a  century  and  a  half,  down  to  1797,  there 

however,  was   long  enough   to  secure  to  was  never  a  time  "^en  the  Wolootts  did  not 

America  the  heroine  of  our  story,  as  will  hold  some  office  in  the  state  government, 

appear.  Simon  Wolcott  died  in  1687,  glomny  and 

The  Wolcotts,  who  claim  a  lineage  run-  sad  over  the  coming  of  Sir  Edward  Andross 

ning  far  back  among  old  Welsh  bards  and  td  Connecticut,  and  his  attempt  to  carry  off 

kings,  were  ever  impressible,  adventurous  the  charter.    Historical  truth  compels  the 

and  quick  to  act^  and  so  it  proved  in  this  statement  that  the  widowed  Martha,  with 
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her  nine  children,  the  youngest  bat  ten  ernor  from  1766  to  1769 — ^^o,  manying 

jeara(4d,nuuTied,aboat  two  yean  after  her  her  cousin,  Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme, 

husband's    death,    anothw    widower,    one  (lineal  descendant  of  the  Matthew  who  built 

Daniel  Clark,  the  secretary  of  tiie  colony,  her  great-grandfather's  monimient,)  lived  to 

who  already  had  thirteen  children  of  his  see  him  become  also  governor  of  his  state  in 

-own.    One  fancies  that  Martha  had  never  1784.   Twelve  years  later  (1796)  her  brother, 

-quite  foi^ven  that  brief  matrimonial  ex-  Oliver,  was  chosen  to  the  same  office,  as  in 

-perience  of  Mr.  Woloott  with  poor  Joanna  due  time  (1811)  was  her  son,  Roger  Gris- 

,Cook,  else  she  would  have  scarce  essayed  the  wold,  that  ready  speaker  and  staunch  Feder- 

care  of  such  a  tremendous  family.    As  it  alist;  and  still  later  (1817)  her  nephew,  Oliver 

was,  she  outlived  her  second  husband  some  Wolcott  2d,  came  to  the  office  which  the 

-nine  years,  though  he  did  not  die  till  1710,  Ckmnecticut  people  had  so  often  gladly  oon- 

at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  while  she  herself  ferred  on  this  illustrious  race, 

had  reached  foursoore years  when  she  quietly  '^  Six  govemors  in  my  family,"  might  have 

passed  away.  boasted  this  lady,  could  she  too  have  looked 

If  the  proud  Martha  could  have  but  forward  as  she  served  the  tea  in  the  manskm 
looked  forward  as  well  as  back  on  her  line-  of  her  husband.  Governor  Matthew  Gris- 
age,  she  would  have  been  prouder  than  ever,  wold,  pouring  the  tea  from  a  massive  old 
-lor  she  would  have  seen  a  son,  a  grandson,  silver  tea-pot  that  was  among  the  booty  on 
a  great-grandson  and  a  nephew  all  become  a  British  packet  captured  by  a  New  London 
governors  of  the  state,  while  both.these  and  privateer,  commanded  by  a  relative.  There 
other  descendants  won  many  other  state  and  is  still  extant  the  very  table  on  which  her 
national  honors.  Her  fourth  son,  Grovemor  tea-service  used  to  stand — a  small  and  deli- 
Roger  Wolcott,  was  also  a  major-general  in  cate  round  table  of  darkly-stained  cherry, 
the  French  war,  a  distinguished  theologian,  with  a  tripod  base.  At  the  death  of  Mrs. 
and,  for  those  days,  a  very  tolerable  poet ;  Griswold  it  passed  over  to  a  daughter  in 
while  his  son,  Oliver,  the  second  governor  of  Norwich,  thence  to  a  granddaughter,  wife 
the  name,  rose  from  captain  to  major-gen-  of  "  Long  John  Allen,"  a  Litchfield  county 
end  in  the  army,  then  went  to^the  Continen-  Congressman,  and  thence  to  its  present  pos- 
tal Ck>ngress,  where  he  was  one  of  the  signers  sessor,  a  nephew  of  the  first  owner.  Judge 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  while  C.  J.  McCurdy  of  Old  Lyme, 
his  son,  Oliver  2d,  the  third  Grovemor  Wol-  "  Six  governors,  and  all  because  I  was 
oott,  was  the  upright  judge  and  able  financi^  not  afraid  to  help  a  diffident  miln  to  speak," 
whom  Washington  made  Secretary  of  the  might  have  said  the  handsome  and  quick- 
Treasury  when  his  darling  Hamilton  was  witted  old  lady  who,  on  the  night'of  April 
killed,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  5th,  1786,  was  found  dead  of  heart  disease 
till  thecloee  of  John  Adams's  administration,  in  that  dark  old  room  at  Black  Hall,  which 

The  female  descendants  have  reflected  no  to  thb  day  goes  by  the  name  of  the  **  Cham- 
less  credit  on  the  house  from  which  they  ber  of  Death,"  so  many  of  the  family  have 
sprung,  as,  for  instance,  Anne  Wolcott,  passed  away  within  its  walls  from  the  same 
daughter  of  the  second  Governor  Wolcott,  sudden  visitation. 

who,  when  the  leaden  statue  of  George  HI.,  But  it  is  the  story  of  Ursula's  courtship, 

torn  down  m  Bowling  Green,  in  New  York,  as  she  herself  once  told  it  to  a  teasing  and 

was  sent  to  Litchfield  to  be  cast  into  bullets  favorite  child,  that  the  reader  shall  have  as 

for  the  Yankee  soldiers,  led  the  ladies  of  the  that  of  another  '<  woman  who  dared." 

town  in  making  cartridges  therefrom.  It  happened  in  this  wise.    Mr.  Matthew 

But  more  remarkable  for  her  courtship  Griswold,  tall,  shy  and  awkward,  but  schol- 

and  lineage  than  even  the  stately  Martha  arly  and  kind,  early  in  his  life  wooed  a  lady 

Pitkin  was  that  lady's  gprand-daughter,  Ur-  in  a  distant  town,  who  had  another  string 

sula,  daughter  of  that  Governor  Roger  Wol-  to  her  bow  in  the  person  of  a  village  doctor, 

oott  who  held  the  office  from  1750  to  1754,  For  a  long  time  she  had  kept  her  Lyme 

and  niece  of  Governor  William  Pitkij| — gov-  lover  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  in  the  hope 
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* 

that  she  might  draw  out  a  proposal  from  his  She  "  came,  saw,  conquered  ;*'  but,  warned 

professed  rivaL    Alter  some  months  of  this  by  his  past  experience,  Matthew  was  slow  to 

dallying  Mr.  Griswold  determined  to  have  speak,  though  his  looks  and  actions  betrayed 

the  matter  settled,  and  so  one  day  rode  to  his    feelings    toward   his    pretty   cousin, 

the  town,  entered  her  house,  and  once  more  Things  ran  on  this  way  for  a  space  until  one 

tendered  heart  and  band.  stormy  day,  near  the  cloee  of  her  yisit^  Ur- 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Grriswold,  you  must  giv6  me  sula,  descending  the  daric,  old  oaken  stair- 
more  time,"  said  the  lady.  case,  suddenly  encountered  her  cousin  aa- 

^  I  giye  you  your  life-time,  miss,"  was  tl^e  cending.    Meeting  him  wtrt  than  kaff  teay^ 
indignant  reply;  whereat  the  youth  bowed  she,  stopping  suddenly,  said  sweetly : 
himself  out,  flung  into  the  saddle  and  gal-  *<  What  did  you  say,  cousin  MatUiew  ?" 
loped  away  f  oreyer,  leaving  the  maiden  who  <*  Oh,  I  did  n't  speak ;  I  did  n't  say  any- 
maiden  was  forevermore,  as  her  bird  in  the  thing." 
bush  never  was  caught.  '^Uigh  time  you  did,  cousin;  high  time 

To  Matthew,  disconsolate  at  his  bea«tiful  you  did." 

home  amid  that  magnificent  grove  of  elms  The  future  goverqpr  was  not  slow  to  take 

that  still  shelter  the  old  Griswold  homestead  the  hint,  and  speedily  found  his  tongue ; 

at  Black  Hall,  on  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  and  this  is  how  Ursula  Wolcott  became  Ur> 

just  east  of  the  inouth  of  the  Connecticut  sula  Griswold,  and  for  twenty-five  years  ai- 

river,  appeared  soon  after  his  cousin  Ursula,  ways  had  a  near  relative  in  the  governor's 

a  little  his  senior  in  years,  but  inheriting  chair  in  old  Connecticut, 

the  beauty,  pride  and  re^y  wit  of  her  grand-  Htnr}f  P.  Goddard. 
mother,  Martha. 
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BT  JOSEPHINE  R.   BAKER. 

'               L  **Good  morning,  Miss  Judith;  after  the 

maU?" 

•      JUDITH'S   LETTER.  "Taint  momin' ;   it's  ni^  onter  five 

'*  Whoa,  Dolly  I  Now  stand   still,  will  er  clock  in  the  artemoon,  and  I  want  thai 

yer?"  ar  mail  quick;  for  Juder  he's  sot  anuther 

DoUy  knew  as  well  as  her  mistress  that  coal-pit,  agoin',  and  I've  goiter  git  the  cows 

the  wagon  seat  was  direcUy  opposite  the  and  du  all  the  chores  yet  ter  night" 

store  door,  but  DoUy  had  all  the  perverse-  ^Wall,   wallt    Miss   Judith,   you're   a 

ness  of  the  feminine  nature,  and  must  move  woman  of  businesM— alters  in  a  hurry.    If 

each  one  of  her  four  legs  just  once  more;  half  the  men  in  Stoneton  was  as  smart  as 

and  when  her  mistress,  to  save  the  time  and  you  be,  things  would  look  a  leetle  different 

trouble  of  getting  out  of  her  vehicle,  shout-  around  town,"  remarked  the  *Squire  good 

ed,    ** 'Squire   Layl    'Squire    I«ayl"   that  naturedly,  as  he  slowly  made  his  way  behind 

wor^y  individual  looked  up  from  his  news-  the  counter,  and  lifted  the  lid  of  the  old 

paper  to  see  the  hind  end  of  a  long  wagon  desk  that  for  the  past  forty  years  had  held 

blocking  np  the  entrance  to  his  store.    But  the  mail  for  the  town  of  Stoneton. 

he  knew  the  hind  end  of  that  wagon  and  he  "  Pretty  heavy  mail  to-day.  Miss  Judith ; 

knew  the  voice,  though  from  his  point  at  seventeen  letters  and  all  the  weekly  papers, 

observation  the  speaker  was  quite  invisible,  Want  to  take  along  'Squire  Jones's  mailt 

and  he  answered  cheerily :  There  *fi  two  letters  for  his  folks,  and  there 's 
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%  letter  here  for  Widder  Colebrook — ^been  ^  Dunno,  ftnd  I  haint  no  time  to  guess*** 

here  'meet  »  week ; "  called  the  'Squire,  his  The  'Squire  held  up  the  letter,  settled  hit 

Toke  soundiug  as  if  his  head  were  in  a  cup*  glasses   over  his  eyes,    and   read   slowly, 

board,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  muffled  by  **  'Miss  Judith  Carter,  Stoneton,  Connect!- 

the  desk  lid.  cut'    It 's  writ  in  a  man's  hand,  and  I  gueu 

'^Tes;  and  while  yer  'bout  it,  yer  might  you've  got  an  offer  this  time.  Miss  Judith,** 

es  well  give  me  all  the  mail  for  the  North-  said  he  with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if 

east  Deestrick,  bein'  it 's  Friday  and  paper  the  possibility  of  an  *^fFer"  to  the  dry, 

day ;  folks  wants  their  papers  over  Sunday ;  dark  spinster  before  him  was  the  best  joke 

and  what  I  can't  peddle  out  I'll  leave  to  of  the  season. 

John  Hull's.    That  ar  son  of  his  is  tu  hum,  **  Humph,"  said  Judith,  with  an  impa- 

aod  he  haint  got  nuthiu'  ter  dn  but  peddle  tient  jerk  of  the  lines.    **If  't  is,  't  wont  be 

mail ;  only  be  quick,  for  I'm  in  an  orf ul  the  first  one." 

hurry,"  repeated  Judith  as  she  pitched  to  '*  You  don't  say,  now,"  said  the  'Squire^ 

the   end  of  the   wagon  seat  nearest  the  the  twinkle  spreading  to  a  broad  grin, 

door.  *<  Yes,  I  do  say,"  answered  Judith  em- 

So  far,  neither  had  seen  the  other;  but  phatically,  her  swarthy  cheek  burning  for 

Judith  knew  that  'Squire  Lay,  who  was  an  instant.    "  But  come ;  hand  me  them  ar 

proprietor  of  a  small  country  store  as  well  letters ;  you  *ve  kept  me  waiting  nigh  on  tu 

as  postmaster  of  Stoneton,  stood  doubled  half  an  hour. '  There  put  the  papers  in  the 

up  behind  the  deek  lid  slowly  passing  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  put  the  letters 

seventeen  letters  from  one  clumsy  hand  to  under  the  cushion,  on  that  eend  of  the  seat, 

the  other,  as  he  selected  the  mail  for  the  for  I  shall  drive  fast  and  they  might  joggle 

Northeast  District.    ^  oft  if  they  was  on  top." 

Stoneton  waff  a  rambling  country  town,  '*  Shall  I  put  yours  under,  too  V  asked  the 

sparsely  populated,  as ,  if  the  inhabitants  'Squire  lifting  the  designated  end  of  the 

were  afrai^^iOf  each  other!  *  The  North-east  long  cushion. 

District  hung  like  a  straggling  fringe  along  VYes^  I  can't  stop  tu  read  it  now.     Whar 

the  wodded  mountain  side,  and  was  a  con-  did  it  cum  from  ?" 

siderableu  distance  from  the  center,  which  **  It 's  postmarked  Hartford.  It 's  from 
held  up  its  head,  boasting  of  a  church  and  some  of  them  city  chaps.  I  hope  you  '11 
a  post^ffice.  It  was  the  custom  for  who-  send  me  a  crumb  o'  the  cake  when  the  wed- 
ever  went  to  the  post-ofiice  to  take  the  mail  ding  comes  off." 

belonging  to  his  district — especially  on  Fri-  ^  Fiddlesticks ;  it 's  from  sum  o'  Nathan's 
day,  which  was  mail  .day  par  excellence, —  folks.  They  write  tu  Juder  and  I  onct  in  a 
and  distribute  it  as  well  as  he  could  on  bis  while ;"  and  taking  up  the  whip,  Judith  set- 
homeward  route,  leaving  the  remainder  at  tied  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  seat, 
some  convenient  house  to  be  called  for  or  braced  her  feet  against  the  dash4x)ard,  and 
sent  around  by  the  children  to  the  different  turned  Dolly  homeward,  trying  to  urge  her 
families.  Judith  was  conforming,  somewhat  into  a  trot.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
nngraciously,  to  a  time-honored  custom.  Judith  worked  the  harder  of  the  two.  The 
Her  chronic  hurry  was  manifesting  acute  more  urgent  and  importunate  she  became, 
symptoms,  when  at  last  the  'Squire  ap-  the  more  calm  and  philosophical  grew 
peared  at  the  store  door  with  half  a  doaen  Dolly.  She  knew  tiiat  the  incessant  jerk- 
letters  in  one  hand  and  a  pile  of  damp  ing  of  the  lines  and  the  **  Get  up ;  gloug," 
folded  newspapers  in  the  other.  meant,  '*  There's  a  woman  driving ;  do  as 

**  There 's  the  papers,  and  here 's  the  let-  you  have  a  mind  to,"  and  she  did  so.  Judith 

ters.    Two  for 'Squire  Jones's  folks,  one  for  was  in  a  profuse   perspiration  and  DoUy 

Widder  Colebrook^  one  for  John  Hull,  one  was  more  cool  and  collected   when  they 

for  Maria  Camp,  and  who  do  you  s'pose  the  reached  home  than  when  tiiey  started, 

other's  for?"  asked  the  'Squire,  regarding  A  part  of  the  mail  for  the  district  had 

Judith  withoBUSual  interest.  been  left  at  'Siquire  Jones's,   and  the  re* 
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mainder  at  John  Hull's.    Judith  hurriedly  wizened  spinster  hideously  attired ;  and  hft 

built  a  fire,  put   on    the    tea-kettle,  and  delibt^rately  threw  himself  over  the  wall. 

watching  the  milk  pail  strode  out  to  the  John  was  a  fine  looking  young  man,  a 

.barn-yard  leaving  Dolly  standing  harnessed  just-graduated  theologian,  at  home  for  a 

in  the  door  yard  as  a  punishment  for  pos-  few  days.    Stoneton  was  famous  for  raising 

sessing  such  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  minbters,  sending  out  more  according  to  its 

Two  steady  streams  of  milk  were  plung-  population  than  any  other  town  in  the  state. 

ing  int6  the  pail,  for  Judith's  hands  were  Judith  said:  **Nowondar;  tbeBoil'stopoor 

as   persuasive  as    force-pumps,  when    the  they  can't  raise  nuthin' else;**  but  Judab, 

head  and  shoulders  of  a  comely  young  man  who  in  his  younger  days  secretly  cherished 

appeared  above  the  stone  wall  that  enoom-  the  prevalent  desire  to  study  for  the  min* 

passed    the   Carter  .  barn-yard.     A    smile  istry,  assured  her  that  it  was  the  natural 

lighted  bis  grave  face  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  result  of  the  barrenness  of  the  place.    It 

fk  queer  figure  keeping  a  perilous  balance  on  set  a  man  to  thinking  of  a  better  country, 

a  onerlegged  milking  stool,  for  Judith,  dis-  a  land  of  promise ;  and  he  imagined  thaA  a 

guised  by  an  old  coat  and  a  tall  battered  prospect  so  delightful  to  himself  roust  be 

hat,  was  milking  Mrs.  Fret,  who  had  preju-  equally  delightful  to  dwellers  of  more  favored 

dices     against   women    in    general    and  localities,  when  once  it  was  brought  to  their 

Judith  in  particular,  and  would  not  stand  notice. 

to  be  milked  unless  in  the  trequent  suspi-  John  placed  himself  on  the  windward 

doufl  stretchings  of    her  head  and  neck  side  of  Miss  Judith  and  opening  the  en- 

^ward  the  milker  she  oould  see  the  coat  velope  read : 

and  hat  that,  according  to  her  primitive  ..-g^         t                 a      •    v          a  i. 

J     7,                  X   •...,    ,^  **  Dear  Judith  : — Annie  has  not  been 

ideas,  made  the  man«    Judith  had  never  ^               ,  ^,  .                        ,  . 

L       i#  .1^        ...     ••        ,  ..         ,,  .  •  w  well  as  usual  this  summer,  and  is  now 

seen  herself  thus  attired,  and  it  would  have  ..              ^^t.*i-r/\        i. 

J         j.^            .*    ,     •     ,     •     ..  having  an  attack  of  hay-fever.    Our  phy- 

made no  difference  if  she  had;  for  the  use-  .  .                 .o     j  v      •  *     *u            * 

.  ,    ,          ,     ,            ,           ,' sician    savs,  *Send  her  into   the  country 

ful  always  took  precedence  of  .the  beautiful  .         ,*            i.ji.       ^i*.* 

.    ,        •'^.      ^.  *^      __,         ,  where  she  can  rest  and  have  plenty  of  pure 

I"^'.!*r'^'^f°"'  .^^u""  ^"  ^'""'I  ".*"  «r'    »«••  "•oth*"  h"  l>««>">«  a  confirmed 

had  satisfied  himself  that  the  nondescript  .       ,.,        •        ,j  .          v,    . 

^                       .   1  -r   ^.  1    ^    .      ,         „  ,  invalid,  and  would  be  unable  to  accompany 

figure  represented  Judith  Carter,  he  called  .      .            .           «       i  j  ^i.-  i     r         i 

.t    ..;     ,.  %*.     -r  ^...  ...  Annie  any  where.    I  could  think  of  no  place 

out  lustily,  *' Miss  Judith  1"  ,         ,           ,,.               i-^vi         u 

▼  J!..!  1        ^1        .1              *  .,           „  where  she  would  be  so  comfortable  or  have 

.    Judith  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  small  u  i.^        •    ^v                      i.                    i.  • 

....           .    ,           .,         ,..!,..  better  air  than  on  your  breezy  mountain 

Niagara  in  her  paiL  and  without  turning  . ,       ,         t           j                  u            i.-ij 

11,                 ;        ^     ,,                ,  ,  si"6»  where  I  passed  my  own  happy  child- 

her  head  answered:  "Is  that  you,  John  ,  ^^,         j  t  u        j    -j  j  *          j  u      «. 

__  .  ^,                                            ^  ^  hood ;   and  I  have  decided  to  send  her  to 

_        _ . ,                   ,        .               .  you  for  a  few  weeks.  •  You  shall  be  amply 

"  Yes.    Did  you  mean  to  entrap  me  into  *  j     t     mi        j  u           xu    i  Jl 

•^„    ,             ,  ,    ,          ...  compensated.     I  will  send  her  on  the  last 

making  you  a  call  when  you  left  the  mail  for  .    *     ^ -a       tL                 j   u      mi           <. 

A'\  '\y      9»»  train  Friday  afternoon,  and  she  will  expect 

__.-,-,        .       ..,-             ,  to  find  Judah  or  yourself  at  the  depot  when 

Judith  looked  up  inqninngly  from  und«  ^^^  ^^^^^     ^y^,  ^^^           jj  ^  ^^  ^ 

the  d.kpid.ted  nm  ol  her  hat.     Johu  held  j  ^^  j^^^  ^^^j,,^ 

up  a  letter.    "  I  found  this,  addressed  to  Yours  trulv 

Jdiss  Judith  Carter,  among  the  letters  you  •                                Nathan  Carter." 

left** 

**Law;  yes!    It's  from  Nathan's,  folks.  Judith's  hands  fell  in  sheer  consternation, 

I  forgot  all  about  it;    and  say,  John,  you  and  Mrs.  Fret,  taking  a  mean  advantage, 

haint  got  nuthin'  ter  du,  and  I've  got  my  escaped  half  milked  to  the  other  side  of  the 

hands  full ;  you  jest  come  in  here  and  read  barn -yard. 

that  letter  ter  me  while  I  am  milkin';  it  '11  '^Land  er  Groshen  I    Yer  don't  say  thai 

save  time."  Nathan  is  agoiu*  ter  send  that  ar  sick  gal 

**  Willingly,    Miss    Judith,"    responded  out  here  for  me  to  nuss?    Why,  I  cudn't 

John,  as  gallantly  as  if  Miss  Judith  was  a  nuss  a  sick  cat.     Juder  alius  does  all  tha 

iweet-faoed    maiden,    instead  of    a  dark,  nussin',  and  he's  got  that  ar  coal-pit  on  hit 
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hftnds  iknd  can't  miss  nnbbudy.    What  shell  A  pilo  of  shawls  haddled  in  a  corner  of 

I  do  ?    When  did  yer  say  she  was  a-oomin'  ?  "  a  wooden  settee  was  just  now  conyulsed  by 

'*  Friday  afternoon.    She  most  be  at  the  another  paroxysm  of  sneezes,  at  the  con^ 

depot  now.    I  heard  the  laat  train  go  down  elusion  of  which  John  scraped  his  foot  on 

some  timd  ago."  the   door«ill.      A  pale,  disconsolate   face 

^  O  land  1    What  BhaU  I  do?    The  cows  peered  above  the  shawls,  and  lifting  his 

aint  milked  and  Juder's  su|:^>er  aint  got ;  I  hat  John  said : 

cant  go  after  the  gal  and  Juder  don't  know  '*  Miss  Judith  Carter  requested  me  to  call 
nuthin'  about  it.  I  say,  John,  I  haint  on-  here  for  a  lady  she  was  expecting  this  after- 
tackled  Dolly,  and  ^^pu  haint  got  nuthin'  tu  noon." 

dn*  can't  yer  jest  drive  over  tu  the  depot  The  pile  of  shawls  became  suddenly  ani- 

and  fetch    that   ar   gal  ?  •  Or  p'haps   yer  mated.    Two  daintily  booted  feet  were  in- 

Afeered  of  the  fever.    It 's  ketchin'  fur  all  I  stantly  placed  on  the  floor  and  a  slight 

knows  on.     Jest  as  like  as  not  we  'U  all  figure  stood  before  him.    A  tinge  of  oolor 

ketch  it  and  die."  drifted  into  the  white  face  as  she   taid 

.   John  smiled.     <<Hay  fever  in  not  con-  eagerly: 

sidered  contagions,  and  I'll  go,"  said  he  '*  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.    I  could 

obligingly,  getting   paid    in    advance    by  find  no  conveyance  and  began  to  fear  that  I 

seeing  the  look  of  relief  that  crept  into  must  pass  the  night  in  this  dismal  place.^ 

Judith's  dismayed  face.  Then  looking  in  John  Hull's  face  she  asked, 

^  Yetr  a  good  boy,  John.     I  alius  told  doubtfully,  <*  Are  you  my  uncle  Judah  ?  " 

Juder, '  John 's  a  good  boy,  if  he  does  mean  '*  I  have  not  that  honor,  being  only  a 

tu  be  a  minister ; '  and  catching  the  milk-  neighbor  of   the    Carters — John    Hull,  at 

ing  stool  in  one  hand  and  the  half  filled  your  service,"  answered  John  witib  a  grave 

pail  in  the  other  Judith  started  in  pursuit  bew. 

of  Mrs.  Fret.  The  color  deepened  in  the  girl's  cheeks 

Dolly  instinctively  knew  that  a  man's  but  she  said  frankly,  **  I  have  never  seen  my 

hand  held  the  reins  and  started  off  in  a  uncle  Judah,  but  supposed  he  must  be  an 

business-like  trot  over  the  long,  winding  older  man." 

road  that  led  to  the  depot.  John  thought  she  had  remarkably  fine 

Stoneton  resembled  the   capital  of  our  eyes,  very  expressive,  for  they  were  just 

country  in  that  it  was  a  place  of  ''mag-  now  filled  with  tears,  none  the  lees  pathetic 

nificent  distances."      The  three  men  who  that  they  were  caused  by  hay-fever  and  not 

founded  the  town  pitched  each  for  the  cen-  by  grief. 

ter,  and  each  of  the  three  hill-tops  pitched  The  drive  along  that  mountain  side  was 

upon  was  five  miles  from  the  other  two  and,  ever  delightful  to  John.    Fine  landscapes 

as  it  proved,  upon  the  very  limits  of  the  town,  were  to  be  seen  from  that  wandering  road. 

The  depot,  which  in  any  other  town  would  The  rising  hills  on  one  hand,  and  the  undo* 

have  been  near  the  center,  was  smuggled  lating  valleys  on  the  other ;  the  streams,  the 

into  an  uninhabited  comer  some  three  miles  ponds,  the  farm  houses,  and  the  neig^bor- 

from  the  Carter  farm.  ing  towns  that  hugged  th^  horizon  east  and 

Just  before  sunset  John  drove  up  to  the  south  made  pictures  that  John  grew  enthu* 

depot,  finding  it  quite  deserted  now  that  siastic  over.    But  to-night  the  Septemb^ 

the  last  train  for  the  day  h«d  passed.  sunlight  lingered  upon  the  hill-tops  like  a 

**  Perhaps  riie  did  not  come  or  perhi^  she  tender  benediction ;  the  shadows  were  gath- 

found  some  other  w.ay  of  getting  over  to  ering  in  the  valleys  and  a  faint  blue  misti 

the  Carters',"  soliloquized  John,  when  sud-  like  a  suspicion,  was  stealing  over  stream 

denly  he  heard  a  volley  of  muffled  sneezes  and  pond  till  all  their  purity  and  beauty 

in  the  direction  of  the  small  waiting-room,  were  hidden  under  a  cloud.    Trailing  vines 

"  There's  my  hay-fever  patient ;  no  one  else  over  the  gray  rocks  and  «long  the  brown 

would  sneeze    like    that,"  thought  John,  roadside  were  getting  vividly  scarlet  with 

hastily  opening  the  waiting-room  door.  the  first  cool  breath  of  autumn,  and  here 
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and  there  an  ambitions  maple  hurried  to  for  wooden  iniquities,  had  ever   touehed 

don  its  gay  attire,  and  what  with  the  lights  the  weather-worn  clapboards  ;  and  Annie 

and  shadows  and  wealth  of  color  John  grew  thought  it  all  the  more  beautiful  for  that, 

devout  and  happy.    Then  the  face  of  the  It  seemed  to  her  a  quiet,  roomy  nest  whete 

girl  by  his  side  was  worth  studying.    Her  one  could  hide  away  and  rest, 

large  eyes  drank  in  all  this  beauty  with  *'*  Yirtue  has  its  own  reward/" remarked 

tiiirsty  eagerness.     Her  delight  was  yery  John,  sagely,  as  theydrove  into  the  door  yard, 

pleasant  to  see;  and  John  was  quite  willing  Annie  locdced  up  inquiringly  and  John 

to  answer  any  question  she  might  ask.  oontinued :  '*  I  thought  I  was  obliging  Miss 

^  There,"  said  he  at  length,  indicating  Judith  when  I  consent^  to  go  to  the  depot 

with  his  whip-stock  a  long,  wooded  slope  for  her  expected  guest,  but  I  find  I  have 

Teaching  from  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  done  myself  a  favor  as  well." 

▼alley  far  down ;  **  there  is  your  destina-  ''  Besides  being  a  good  Samaritan  to  a 

tion — Birch  farm,  one  of  the  largest  farms  poor,  benighted,  hay-fever   patient,"  said 

in  Stoneton ;  but  curiously  enough  it  yields  Annie,  with   a   gay    little   laugh,   which 

only  birches,  white  birches.     Miss  Judith  Judith,  standing  in  the  doorway,  heard, 

says   it   makes   no  difference  what   they  and  mentally  observed : 

plant — com,  beans  or  potatoes — it  all  comes  "  She  aint  much  sick  ef  she  can  larf  like 

up  birches.    Of  course  it  is  not  quite  so  that."    Judith  watched  John  lift  hex  guest 

bad  as  that,"  said  John,  soberly,  meeting  out  of  the  high  wagon,  shawls  and  all,  and 

Annie's  puzzled  look,  ^  but  the  fact  remains  deposit  her  safely  upon  the  doorstep  when 

that  the  birch  is  a  native  of  the  soil,  and  a  ahe  exclaimed  in  astonishment : 

very  vigorous  and  persistent  native,  spring-  *^Why,  Annie  I  I  thort  you  was  a  little 

ing  up  wherever  it  can  get  a  foothold  in  the  mite  of  a  gaL" 

garden  and  over  the  fields ;  and  one  must  '^  So  I  was,  once,"  answered  Annie,  reach- 
wage  a  continual  warfare  unless  one  is  con-  ing  a  neatly-gloyed  hand  to  her  grim  look* 
tent  to  raise  birches  and  nothing  else.  Miss  ing  relative. 

Judith  has  wrestled  with  birches  from  her  Judith  scarcely  knew  what  to  do  with  the 

youth  up."  hand ;  she  held  it  a  moment  as  if  she  was 

**  If  they  have  too  many,  why  not  cut  afraid  of  hurting  it,  and  looking  in  the 

them  down  ?"  asked  Annie,  amazed  at  the  girl's  face  exclaimed  suddenly : 

fimplidty  of   people  who   allowed  them*  *'I  declare  for'tl  ef  yer  don't  look  like 

selves  to  be  overcome  by  birches,  especially  yer  uncle  Juder — nuff  like  him  tu  be  hii 

after  they  had  arrived  at  proper  age  of  re-  own  darter.    But  cum  rite  inter  the  house; 

sistanoe.  ye're  sneering  now,  and  ef  yer  ketch  oold 

^  That  sort  of  discipline  only  inclines  yerll  be  sicker  'n  ever.     Come  rite  along 

&em  to  grow  the  faster.    Mr.  Judah  cuts  this  way."     Judith  entered   a  vast,  dim 

them  at  regular  intervals  and  bums  them  front  room  and  Annie  following  saw  a  low 

into  charcoal,  but  of  course  it  is  slow  work,  ceiling  with  a  huge  dark  beam  running 

He  begins  at  the  upper  end  of  the  farm,  through  the  center  overhead.    It  seemed  to 

and  cuts,  gradually,  leaving  a  line  of  de*  divide  the  room  into  two  equal  parts, 

funct  coal  pits  (like  dead  camp-fires)  as  he  *<  There,"  oontinued  Judith,  *Hhis  is  the 

goes,  and  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  lower  best  place  for  sick  folks.    It 's  handy,  beiii 

end  of  the  farm  the  upper  end  is  ready  to  nigh  the  kitcheft.    It  wus  mar*s  room,  and 

cut  again.     Perhaps  it  is  as  profitable  a  nubbudy  's  slept  here  since  she  died.    All 

crop  as  he  could  raise.    At  all  events  it  is  a  the  Carters  hev  died  in  this  room ;  s'poee  I 

sure  one.    Here  is  the  house  and  the  Carter  shall  die  here  some  time.    Yeou  can  lay  yer 

homestead,"  said  John  as  an  abmpt  turn  of  things  on  that  ar  bed  till  after  supper,  and 

the  wayward  road  brought  close  at  hand  a  come  out  ter  the  fire — that  is  ef  yeou  feel 

long,  low,  rambling  house  that  looked  in  the  able  ter  walk,"  added  Judith,  looking  appre> 

twilight  as  if  it  was  built  of  soft  gray  felt  hensively  at  the  face  which  had  suddenly 

Kot  a  drop  of  painty  that  mantle  of  charity  lost  every  vestige  of  eolor. 
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The  bedstead  was  »  bigh,  old-fashioned  be.    What  a  pity — ^what  a  pity  I "  and  sigh^ 

affair,  oovered  with  a  marvelous  patchwork  ing  heavily  she  reached  for  the  brass  candle- 

quilt.    She  wondered  how  she  was  to  get  stick  on  the  high  shelf  and  lighting  the 

iipon  that  bed,  and  felt  sure  that  the  low  candle  by  the  coals  put  it  on  the  center  of 

dark  ceiling  overhead  would  smother  her  the  table.    ^  There,  that's  Juder;"  she  re- 

when  once  she  was  up  there,  and  with  a  marked,  a  little  later,  hearing  a  step  outside 

shudder  she  fancied  there  were  two  or  three  the  door,  and  she  harried  to  tell  him  of 

generations  of  dead  Carters  between  the  Nathan's  letter  and  of  Annie's  arrivaL 

oold  linen  sheets.    What  was  that  on  one  Annie  could  not  help  hearing  every  word 

of  the  piUows?    Could  it  be  the  capped  of  the  whispered  communication,  for  Ju- 

head  of  Judith's  **  mar,"  the  last  Carter  dith's  whisper  was  even  more  audible  than 

who  died  there?  her  ordinary,  grum  tone,  nor  could  she  help 

Annie  averted   her  eyes ;   the   nervous  hearing  the  response,  uttered  in  a  pleasant 

hands  fidgeted  in  getting  off  the  shawls  voice: 

and  hat  and  she  hastily  fled  to  the  kitchen  **  I  am  glad  of  it ;  not  that  she  is  sick, 
where  a  fire  crackled  cheerily  in  the  wide  but  that  she  has  come.  We  must  do  all 
fireplace.  The  tea-pot  stood  over  a  few  t^at  we  can  for  her  comfort;  Nathan  has 
gk)wing  embers  on  the  hearth.  There  were  been  very  kind  to  us." 
hot  biscuits  in  the  tin  dishes  before  the  fire  As  they  entered  the  room  together,  Judith 
and  a  savory  compound  was  simmering  in  a  observed  by  way  of  introduction,  *'  Annie^ 
kettle  hung  on  the  crane.  Judith  stood  on  this  'ere 's  yer  uncle  Juder." 
the  doorstep  blowing  a  terrific  blast  from  a  *'  And  this  is  Nathan's  little  daughter 
tin  horn,  and  when  the  echoes  died  away  grown  to  a  young  lady,"  said  Judah,  warm- 
down  in  the  valley,  she  came  in,  remark-  ly  clasping  the  hand  she  held  to  him.  ^  We 
ing :  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear ;  and  will 

^  That 's  for  Juder.    He 's  down  in  the  try  to  make  you  well  and  happy." 

ten-acre  lot    When  he  hears  that  ar  horn  **  Thank   you,"  said  Annie,  looking  in 

he  knows  supper 's  ready.    He  '11  be  along  uncle  Judah's  deep  eyes ;  and  she  loved 

pritty  quick  fur  I  kept  supper  a  waitin'  bim  from  that  moment, 

thinkin'  yer  'd  cum  and  we  'd  all  eat  to-  '*  ^ou.  would  n't  think  we   was  twins, 

gether,  that  is  if  yer  can  eat  common  vit-  i^w  ?  "  asked  Judith,  gazing  admiringly  in 

tals.    I  dunno  but  yer  'd  oughter  hev  sum  ber  brother's  fine  face— a  face  that   was 

porridge  and  toast  and  sage  tea,  seeing  yer  womanish  despite  the  short,  curling  beard, 

sickly."  ''But  we  be,  I  ain't  only  ten  minits  the 

**  No,  thank  you,"  answered  Annie,  has-  oldest,  but  he  'd  orter  been  the  gal,  and  I 

tily,  adding,  *<I  am  not  seriously  ill.    It  is  orter  been  the  boy;  I  alius  said  sa"    And 

only  hay-fever,  which  our  physician  says  Annie,  looking  from .  Judah's  delicate  fea^ 

will  soon  yield  to  a  change  of  air."  tures  and  slight  person,  to  the  tall,  large- 

.  ''I  dunno  nuthin'  'bout  ha^r  fever  nor  boned  woman,  with  heavy,  black  eye-brows 

none  uv  them  things,  but  /  shud  think  <^<i  ^^  unmistakable  mustache,  could  but 

yer  'd  got  an  old-fashioned  influenaeer  cold  endorse  her  aunt  Judith's  opinion, 

in  yer  head.    Yer  eyes  looks  kinder  watery  ''But,"  added  Judith  with  another  sigh 

and   yeou  keep  a  sneedn'  all   the   time,  ^id  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "I  can't  help  it; 

Boneset  is  a  master  thing  for  influenzers,  taUdn'  won't  do  no  good,  and  I  s'pose  we 

andl'llmakeyer  abigkittleon'tbimeby."  hain't  no  bizness  ter  find  fault  with  the 

Judith  stood  with  her  hands  on  her  hips,  Lord's  doin'.  What 's  did  is  did,  and  there 's 

and  her  head  turned  to  one  side  like  a  the  end  on 't    Come,  Annie,  you  set  on  the 

meditative  hen,  while  she  looked  critically  settle  rite  side  o'  yer  uncle  Juder.    Ter  look 

at  the  slight  figure,  fair  skin  and  pale  hair  lil^e  two  peas  in  a  pod." 

of  the  young  girl  before  her,  till  she  broke  As  Annie  met  again  and  again  her  uncle's 

out  again :  "  How  much  yer  dew  look  like  cheery  smile,  and  listened  to  his  low  words> 

Juder.    He  'd  made  jest  sich  a  gal  as  you  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  known  him 
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always.   A  ready  sympathy  was  rapidly  built  ''  Bat  I  must  go.    €rood  night,  my  child,  and 

up  between  them.    The  personal  likeness  restful  ilMpi»*' 

Judith's  sharp  eyes  detected  was  not  the  only  ^'Good  night,'*  regretfully,  as  he  disap*- 

resemblance  they  bore  eaeh  other.    Annie's  peared  in  the  darkness  without  the  door, 

eyes,  howeter,  were  continually  drawn  to  ''I  say,  Annie,  yeou  won't  be  af eared  ter 

bar  aunt's  emphatic  face  with  the  ever  re-  stay  alone  a  minute,  will  yer?  cause  I  haint 

ourring  question :  *<  How  could  the  two  have  ontackled  that  ar  Dolly,  and  I  've  got  ter  du 

been  born  of  the  same  mother,  and  have  sum  other  chores  out  ter  the  bam  yit.** 

lived  together  all  their  days,  to  say  nothing  *'  No,"  said  Annie,  faintly,  wondering  how 

of  twinship,  and  yet  be  so  totally  unlike,  many  seconds  Judith  allowed  to  the  minute, 

not  only  in   person,  but  in   speech,  cul>  '*  Glad  on  't,"  said  Judith,  as  she  followed 

ture  and  all    that  goes  to  miJce  up  the  Judah  into  the  darkness, 
individual?" 

"  Mar  named  us  alike,  Juder  and  Judith, 

but  there  ain't  nothin'  else  'bout  us  that 's  To  one  accustomed  to  the  various  sounds 

alike.    He  tuk  arter  the  Shumways— mar  of  city  life  and  the  proximity  of  human 

was  a  Shumway — and  I  tuk  arter  the  Car-  beings,  the  stillness  of  a  country  house  after 

ters,"  complained  Judith,  ending  always  dark  is    suggestive   and   oppressive.     At 

with  an  unsubmissive,  '^It  can't  be  helped,  home,  sitting  alone,  Annie  would  have  heard 

and  there 's  the  end  on 't."  footsteps  on  the  sidewalk,  carriages  passing 

*'I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  Annie,"  re-  on  the  street,  the  slow  striking  of  the  church 
marked  Judah  in  his  leisurely  way  as  they  clocks  and  perhaps,  afar  off,  a  belated  news- 
rose  from  the  table;  '*but  I  suppose  that  boy  perseveringly  crying,  *<£ven'  Post — 
coal-pit  has  a  standing  claim  upon  my  time  Times — fif  'dishin — three  cents  I  *'  There 
and  attention."  every  door  and  shutter  had  a  familiar  lan- 

<*  Where  is  it?"  asked  Annie  wistfully.  guage,  every  sound  about  the  house   was 

''  In  the  lot  just  below  here.  To-morrow,  easily  interpreted.  But  here,  sitting  alone 
if  the  weather  is  pleasant,  you  shall  come  in  the  Carter  kitchen,  the  vibrations  that 
down  and  take  a  look  at  my  laboratory,  reached  her  ear  were  unknown  tongues.  In 
Judith  says  that  lam  only  a  coal-burner;  I  the  long  intervals  of  utter  silence  she  in- 
r^^rd  myself  as  a.  chemist.  The  pit  is  an  voluntarily  put  herself  into  the  smallest 
inverted  crucible  in  which  by  the  aid  of  a  possible  compass,  and  crouched  nearer  the 
little  caloric  I  transform  populifolia  into  fire  with  a  sort  of  eager  expectation,  a  sense 
carbon.  Names  make  such  a  difference,"  of  breathless  waiting  for  something  to  hap- 
said  he,  looking  soberly  in  Annie's  amused  pen.  Unfortunately  in  her  childhood  she 
face.  **  Most  things  can  be  dignified  in  that  was  frightened  into  stillness  by  stories  <^ 
way ;  most  things  can  be  transformed  too.  ghosts  and  hob-goblins,  told  by  the  kindly 
Perhaps  this  hay-fever  of  yours  can  be  coax-  Biddy  who  was  **  hersel'  brought  up  on  that 
ed  or  driven  into  something  altogether  de-  same."  And  although  it  was  easy  by  day- 
lightf ul.  We  will  try  the  effect  of  smeca.  I  light  to  reason  herself  out  of  every  shadow 
have  a  theory  upon  the  subject  that  I  would  of  belief  in  ghostly  visitations,  yet  alone  in 
not  divulge  to  my  most  intimate  friend.  Do  the  dark,  these  impressions,  stamped  upon 
you  know  that  I  expect  to  live  to  a  green  a  vivid  memory,  would  start  up  and  con- 
oid age  because  of  the  preventive  and  pre-  front  her  till  the  darkness  was  thick  with 
servative  influence  of  this  same  «moca,  other-  specters;  and  no  amount  of  reasoning  or 
wise  smoke."  philosophy  could  drive  them  back  or  keep 

**  Oreen  !    More  likely  yer  '11  be  all  tanned  t^em  down.    All  in  vain  she  shut  her  eyes, 

and  dried  like  an  old  cowhide,"  interpolated  and  buried  her  face  in  her  lap,  or  plunged 

Judith,  whisking  the  dishes  away  from  the  her  head  under  the  bedclothes ;  she  could 

■upper  table.  see  them  plainer  than  ever.    And  now  as 

^  Judith  sees  only  the  prose  side  of  things,"  the  moments,  like  slow  hours  dragged  them 

explained  Judah,  with  a  benevolent  smile*  selves  along,  and  no  aunt  Judith  appeared^ 
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she  drew  still  closer  to  the  fire,  put  her  snuffers  and  out  went  the  light.    There  she 

fingers  in  her  esrs,  shut  her  eyes  and  began  stood  pinching  the  wick  with  all  her  might, 

reeolutely  to  count  a  hundred  backwards.  expecting  to  see  the  flame  start  up  again. 

"Ninetj-nine,ninety-eigl»t,'' (>^liat'sthat  It  was  a  full  minute  before  she  realized 

noise  ?)  <<  ninety-seren/*  (something  cracks ;  what  she  had  done.    Then  with  a  gasp  she 

then,  hurriedlyi)    "  ninety-six,  ninety-five  flung  off  the  snuffers  and  threw  herself  into 

ninety-four."    Now  certainly  there  is  some-  her  chair.    In  her  fright  it  did  not  occur  to 

thing  coming.    Up  flew  the  eyelids  and  the  her  that  she  could  re-li^t  the  candfo  by  the 

wide  eyes  stared  at  the  door  leading  from  dying  embers  in  the  fire-place,  and  clasping 

the  room  where  all  the  Carters  died.    Was  her  hands  around  her  knees,  she  Bhut  her 

there  something  white    standing  in    that  eyes  and  began  to  rock  herself  to  and  fro, 

doorway?  something  beckoning?  or  was  it  crying  and  wishing  that  she  was  anywhere 

only  a  reflection  from  the  fire-place  ?   Annie  — anywhere  but  in  that  dreadful  place  where 

gazed  until  her  breath  was  gone,  and  her  eyes  all  the  Carters  died. 

seemed  fixed  in  their  sockets.    This  would  Directly  through  her  crying  she  heard  a 

never  do,  and  with  a  convulsive  effort  she  startling  sound,  an  ominous  growl.      She 

turned  her  back  to  that  door,  and  began  hur-  was  certain  of  that.    Instantly  she  opened 

riedly  counting  again.  '*  Ninety-four,  ninety-  her  eyes  and  held  her  breath.    From  under 

three,  ninety-two,  ninety-one,  ninety*' — she  the  splint-bottomed  chair  at  the  opposite 

was    getting  on  bravely — *'  eighty-nine" —  side  of  the  fii*e-place  she  saw  eyes  like  two 

suddenly  she  had  a  horrible  impression  that  balls  of  fire  angrily  glaring  at  her.    The 

some  one  was  looking  over  one  shoulder,  fire-light  was  now  too  faint  to  reveal  the 

over  both  shoulders, — some    of  the    dead  dreadful  creature  crouched  there,  and  with 

Carters,  probably.   Surely  she  felt  the  frilled  a  moan  she  plunged  her  head  iuto  her  lap, 

border  of  a  cap  just  grazing  her  cheek,  wondering  which  was  the  easier  death,  to 

This  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  fac-  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  or  strangled  by 

ing  the  door  and  she  sprang   up  with  a  Carter  ghosts.     There  she  sat  reeking  in 

scream  to  find  herself  alone,  and  the  candle  cold  perspiration,  when  she  heard  another 

burning  dim  by  reason  of  the  long,  un-  sound  that  was  sweetest  music  just  then, 

snuffed  wick.    Here  was  a  relief, something  **Land  o'Groshen!  what  a  tramp  I  hev 

to  do.    That  candle  must  be  snuffed.    Aunt  had.    It  must  be  nigh  on  ter  eighter  clock, 

Judith  would  have  snuffed  it  with  her  thumb  and  them  ar  hogs  ain't  fed  yit." 

and  fore  finger,  and  flirted  the  snuff  into  The  door  flew  open,  and  Annie's  head 

the  fire-place,  but  uncle  Judah  used  the  came  out  of  her  lap  at  the  same  time, 

snuffers.    Annie  looked  at  her  own  thumb  ^  What  I    settin'  in  the  dark?    Put  out 

and  finger   and  decided    to   adopt   uncle  the  candle  a  puppose  ?    That 's  a  good  gal. 

Judah's  method.  I  did  n't  s*pose  city  folks  brought  up  their 

To  snuff  a  candle  properly  requires  expo-  gals  ter  be  so  ekemomercal ;  but  then  yer 

rience,  calculation,  resolution  and  nerve ;  father  was  a  Carter  and  got  his  raisin'  in 

in  short,  one  must  be  practically  educated,  the  country." 

and  even  then  the  chances  are  that  the  wick  Judith  stooped  to  re-light  the  candle  and 
will  be  haggled,  and  the  snuff  fall  into  the  caught  a  glimpse  of  Annie's  pale  face  on 
candle,  causing  a  rivulet  of  melted  tallow  which  traces  of  tears  still  lingered.  This 
to  buttress  one  side,  or  the  flame  will  be  was  a  startling  discovery, 
extinguished  altogether.  Annie  succeeded  **  Ter  hain't  been  cry  in'?  Ter  ain't  home- 
after  one  or  two  fruitless  attempts  in  get-  sick,  be  yer?" 

ting  her  thumb  and  third  finger  into  the  "  N-no,"  said  Annie,  trying  to  steady  her 
holes  in  the  handles  of  the  snuffers,  and  voice ;  **  but — but  I  did  n't  know  but  some- 
holding  them  wide  apart,  cautiously  ap-  thing  had  happened  to  you." 
proached  the  burning  wick.  It  was  a  deli-  *<  Why,  yer  jest  like  Juder, — tender-hearted 
cate  operation,  but  when  at  last  she  had  as  a  chicken ;  but  yer  need  n't  worry  'bout 
gotten  everything  just  right,  snap  went  the  me;   nuthin'  ever  happens  ter  me.     It's 
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that  pesky  Dolly.  Ill  tellyer  'bout  it  when  she  came  in  with  a  huge  armfal  of  wood» 
them  ar  hogs  is  fed.*'  and  building  up  a  brisk  fire,  sat  down  be- 
Even  the  clamorous  grunte  and  squeals  fore  it  with  her  heels  resting  on  the  hearth- 
of  the  hogs  as  they  heard  Judith  coming  stone  and  her  long  feet  standing  up  like 
with  their  belated  supper  were  pleasant  to  exclamation  points,  in  order  to  dry  her  wet 
hear,  since  any  intelligible  sound  was  better  shoes,  Aunie  began  to  feel  that  the  Carter 
than  that  suggestive  silence*  And  when  at  kitchen  was  not  .such  a  dreadful  place,  after 
last  aunt  Judith's  chores  were  done,  and  all. 

(CONCLUBBD  DT  THB  NBZT  NUKBBB«) 


A  WATER  LILY. 

O  STAR  on  the  breast  of  the  river, 

0  marvel  of  bloom  and  grace. 

Did  you  fall  straight  down  from  heaven 

Out  of  the  sweetest  place  ? 
Tou  are  white  as  the  thoughts  of  an  angel ; 

Tour  heart  is  steeped  in  the  sun ; 
Did  you  grow  in  the  golden  city, 

My  pure  and  radiant  one  ? 

Kay,  nay,  I  fell  not  out  of  heaven ; 

None  gave  me  my  saintly  white ; 
It  slowly  grew  from  the  blackness 

Down  in  the  dreary  night. 
From  the  ooze  of  the  silent  river 

1  won  my  glory  and  grace. 
White  souls  fall  not,  O  my  poet ; 

They  rise  to  the  sweetest  place. 


M,  F.  Butts. 


AFTER  A  PULK. 

Bertha  was  down  that  day,  and  she  and  the  maid's  pedestrianism,  and  made  some 

Roland  had  exhausted  all  their  playthings  remarks  as  if  she  would  be  willing  to  stake 

in  the  forenoon ;   at  dinner  they  were  be-  money  on  her  powers, 

moaning  the   fact  that  they  had  played  ''Even  tableaux  are  no  fun  now,"  said 

everything;  they  wanted  new  worlds  tacon-  Rolie,  leaning  back  in  his  high  chair,  very 

quer.    It  was  no  more  fun  winding  up  the  much  swathed  about  the  neck  with  n^kin, 

cars  and  sending  them  off;  the  winking  and  looking  at  Bertha  with  a  pleading  air  as 

doUs  only  gave  their  father  and  mother  a  if  she,  any  way,  could  make  thihgs  brighter 

sensation  of  ennui ;  even  the  perambulating  — and  she  generally  ooukL    Now,  however, 

French  maid  could  not  raise  a  smile,  save  she  shook  her  head  gravely  as  she  held  out 

on  the  face  of  Aunt  I^ou  who,  to  the  sur-  her  plate  for  more  jelly, 

prise  of  the  children,  seemed  still  amused  at  "  We  've  had  tableaux  until  I  'm  tured 
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to  death  of  them  1 "  she  said  with  empha-  Aunt  Lou  had  discoyered  that  the  sound  of 

SIB.  big  words  rather  amused  her  nephew,  even 

lliere  was  silence  for  a  few  moments,  though   they  made   him  impatient  some- 
daring  ^hich  the  appetites  of  the  children  times, 
asserted  themselves.  '*  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  Roland,"  she 

Were  they  particularly  lovely  and  bright  said,  **  that  a  pulk  is  second  cousin  to  a 

children?     We  thought  so.    Our  boy  was  snark." 

seven  years  old — dearer  to  our  hearts  than  ^  All  right,"  said  Bertha;  '*now  what  shall 

words  could  tell— <iear  as  sorrow  and  love  we  take  V  " 

could  make  him,  for  his  mother  had  fallen  <'  Bertha  shall  have  the  potato  pop-gun, 

asleep,  and  there  were  tears  in  the  smiles  we  and  six  slices  of  large  potato  for  ammuni- 

gave  her  child ;  only  the  tears  were  in  our  tion.    Roland  shall  take  that  new  leather 

hearts,  the  smiles  alone  visible  to  him.    Gray,  sling  which  was  given  to  him  by  a  friend 

dtbonnair  with  flashes  of  his  mother's  wit,  this  morning,  and  a  bag  of  shot" 

and  all  her  tenderness  of  heart,  Rolie  was  **  And  what  shall  we  take  to  put  the  pulks 

the  light  in  the  childhood's  home  of  his  in  ? "  questioned  Bertha. 

•  mother.    He  had  one  friend  of  his  own  age  Aunt  Lou  mused, 

whom  he  loved  as  children  of  his  sensitive-  <<  There's  nothing  big  enough  to  hold  the 

nees  do  love.    It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  number  we  shall  probably  get,"  was  the  an- 

look  at  Bertha — ^the  sweet  softness  of  his  swer  at  length.    "  We  '11  pile  them  up  in  the 

eyes  revealed  so  much ;  and  nobody  could  pasture,  and  Bertha  may  ask  her  father  to 

wonder  that  he  loved  the  little  girl.    But  send  Dennis  with  a  cart  for  them." 

what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  describe  a  child?  By  this  time  you  may  be  sure  the  children 

It  is  only  the  old  attempt  at  painting  a  rose  were  eager  for  the  play, 

or  a  sunbeam — ^for  are  they  not  wordlessly  It  was  past  midsummer,  and  the  rocky 

sweet  and  bright — when  they  are  good  ?  pasture  lay  in  a  haze  of  loveliness  at  the 

When  it  came  turn  for  pudding.  Aunt  upper  end  of  the  long  lane. 

Lou  who  was  hungry,  as  usual,  found  time  The  boy  and  girl  were  soon  armed,  and 

to  say :  while  they  were  discussing  their  equipments 

^  n  everything  is  really  exhausted  I  sug-  Aunt  Lou  disappeared  for  a  few  moments, 

gest  tiie  pulk-hole."  A  little  later  they  were  all  on  their  way. 

Both  children  looked  up  with  sparkling  the  little  ones  chirping  in  their  blithe  young 

eyes,  though  they  had  not  the  least  idea  voices,  and  caracoling  as  they  went;  then 

what  was  meant  by  her  remark.  falling  for  a  moment  into  grave  discussion 

'*  Can  we  have  it  this  afternoon — ^before  concerning  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 

I  go  home  ?  "  asked  Bertha  eagerly.  animal  they  were  going  to  see,  the  general 

^  Of  course,  of  course  I "  cried  Rolie,  tear-  look  of  the  pulk-hole,  and  kindred  topics, 

ing  off  his  napkin ; "  we  'U  have  it  before  you  It  was  curious  to  hear  them,  and  Aunt 

go.    Is  it  in  the  house,  Aunt  Lou  ?  "  Lou,  walking  behind,  wondered  and  smiled 

''The  pulk-hole  is  not  at  present  under  much, 
this  roof,"  was  the  rejrfiy,  "but  we'll  go  to  it.  They  toiled  slowly  up  the  hill,  stopping 
It's  up  the  lane,  in  the  rocky  pasture.    We'll  now  and  then  to  pick  some  of  the  blue- 
all  go  this  afternoon,  and  I  think  we  'd  berries  which  were  so  plentiful,  then  darting 
better  go  armed,  in  case  we  see  a  pulk."  off  for  daisies  and  buttercups  in  a  wild 

"  Oh !  what  is  a  pulk  ? "  exclaimed  both  hurry  of  delight. 

of  them.  So  they  went  across  the  pasture  until  they 

"  It  is  a  semi-amphibious  animal,  subsist-  came  to  the  opposite  slope  of  the  hill,  and 

ing  chiefly — ^"  to  a  deep  depression  in  the  ground,  which 

^  There  goes  Aunt  Lou  off  on  her  big  was  nearly  grown  up  with  pines  and  cedars. 

words,"  interrupted  Rolie  screwing  his  nap-  Now  it  was  dry,  but  only  in  midsummer 

kin  into  his  ring  in  a  veiy  strange  state,  did  the  pools  of  water  leave  the  place  so 

and  looking  up  with  comical  deprecati6n.  it  could  be  explored. 
6 
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'*  This  IB  the  place/'  aonounoed  Aunt  Loo,  way !  "  and  she  heard  their  indistinct  excla- 

"  and  now  I  'm  going  to  station  you  outside,  mations  in  response. 

while  I  go  in  and  beat  about  the  bushes  and  She  tore  through  the  bushes  quicker  than 

see  if  I  can  scare  any  pulks  out.    If  I  do,  she  had  ever  been  before,  so  that  she  mig^t 

you  must  fire  at  them,  and  give  chase,  and  see  the  young  himters  when  they  saw  the 

try  not  to  lose  sight  of  them — so  much  de-  game. 

pends  on  your  keeping  them  all  the  while  Taking  a  shorter  cut,  she  gained  the  open 

insight."  space  of  the  pasture  just  where  she*  could 

The  eager  intentness  of  the  little  faces  see  them,  and  she  wished  she  could  limn 

was  a  sight  to  see.  in  perpetual  bri^tness  the  picture  they 

**  But,  Aunt  Lou,"  called  out  Bolie  in  a  made.     They  were  both   under  a  young 
shrill,  excited  voice  as  she  was  about  to.  pine  tree  whose  low-growing  branches  half 

push  through  the  bushes,  **  how  shall  we  embraced  them.    Roland  was  on  one  knee 

know  it  is  a  pulk  when  we  see  it?"  peering  through   the  huckleberry  bushes, 

"£asy  enough.    When  you  see  something  his   eyes   dilated  and   burning  with   the 

that  does  n't  look  in  the  least  like  anything  intensity  of  expectation,  his  sling  forgot- 

you  ever  saw  before  in  your  life,  you  may  ten  on  the  ground.    Bertha  was  behind, 

be  sure  it  is  a  pulk.    You  need  not  be  at  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  her  face  glowing, 

all  afraid  of  it;  it 's  entirely  harmless."  her  Icmg  hair  blown  back,  her  hat  on  her 

Then  she  went  crackling  down  among  shoulders,  and  frcnn  both  their  hats  trailed 

the  cedars  and  pines,  their  aromatic  odor  long  ferns  which  she  had  put  in. 

filling  the  hot  air,  and  seeming  like  a  balm  At  that  instant,  the  strange,  bristly  green 

that  should  heal  all  ills.  thing  which  Aunt  Lou  had  started  from  its 

She  heard  the  children's  voices  growing  lair,  sprang  into  sight  and  dashed  along 

fainter  and  fainter  as  she  went;  |the  last  within  a  yard  of  the  children.    They  started 

thing  she  distinguished  was  sound  of  talk  as  if  electrified,  then  with  wild  screams  of 

about  the   color,  and  a  suggestion  from  "There  it  is!  a  pulk!  a  pulk  I"  they  both 

Roland  that  a  drum  should  be  made  of  the  went  struggling  and  floundering  throu£^ 

skin.  ihe  sweet  fern  and  huckleberry,  and.  Aunt 

There  was  a  particularly  tall  pine  near  Lou  after  them  calling  out :     "  Be  sure  you 

the  center  of  th^  place,  and  to  this  she  made  keep  it  in  sight  I "  feeling  tolerably  sure 

her  way.    She  was  startled  and  for  a  mo-  which  way  the  animal  would  go. 

ment  conlounded  by  what  she  saw.    Tied  And  it  justified  her  expectations;  for  it 

to  the  slender  stem  of  a  birch  close  to  the  flew  down  toward  the  lane,  the  children 

tree,  was  an  animal  of  so  nondescript  an  after  it,  looking  as  if  they  would  plunge 

appearance  that  for  a  breath  she  almost  be-  heels  over  head,  but  keeping  their  footing 

lieved  she  had  really  foimd  a  pulk.    Her  in  some  miraculous  way,  and,  breathless, 

orders  had  been  obeyed  and  embellished,  crying  out  some  inarticulate  exclamation  as 

This  visit  to  the  pulk-hole  was  really  more  they  went    It  required  all  Aunt  Lou's  nim- 

curious  than  she  had  expected.    The  ani-  bleness  to  keep  near  them, 

mal  writhed  and  squealed  at  sight  of  her,  Now  they  were  in  the  lane,  the  green  ani- 

and  was  evidently  already  frightened  enough  mal  ahead  gaining  rapidly ;  and  now  Roger, 

to  run  furiously  if  it  got  loose.    In  a  mo-  tied  to  the  fence  down  by  the  house,  set  up 

ment  more  Aunt  Lou  had  slipped  the  cord,  a  vociferous  barking,  which  grew  louder  as 

flapped  her  broad  hat  in  the  face  of  the  be-  he  saw  the  game. 

wildered  creature,  and  it  had  started  off  in  In  a  minute  more  the  creature  had  gained 

the  direction  she  had  intended — ^toward  the  the  barn-yard,  and  was  crouched  up  in  a 

spot  where  the  children  were  stationed.    It  comer  at  an  angle  of  the  wall,  and  they  all 

went  like  the  wind — wildly,  as  if  the  very  came  up  panting  and  hot. 

hounds  were  after  it.  It  was  a  queer-looking  sight,  a  thick. 

The  boy  and  girl  heard  Aunt  Lou's  shout  short,  bristling,  green  thing,  heaving  with 

of  "  Look  out  1  Uiere  's  a  pulk  running  your  its  'quick-o(»ning  breath.    Two  tips  of  ears 
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were  visible,  and  two  eyes  like  balls  of  "  No,  I  had  no  idea  she  was  to  have  them, 

green  fire.    Whatever  it  was,  it  evidently  on.    I  was  as  mnch  surprised  as  you  to  see 

was  not  gmng  to  run  any  more  now,  and  it  them.    I  gave  the  kitten  to  Tim  a  little 

did  not  seem  afraid  either.    The  children  while  before  we  started  for  the  pasture,  and 

stood  in  front  of  it,  looking  with  all  their  I  thought  he  was  going  to  disguise  her  in 

eyes;  then  they  crept  nearer  and  nearer,  some  colored  rags,  just  enough  for  fun.   You 

while  Aunt  Lou  sat  on  the  wall  and  fanned  know  how  she  likes  a  frolic  herself,  and  I 

herself  with  her  hat.  knew  we  'd  have  a  good  chase  down  the  lane, 

-  The  animal  did  not  stir ;  it  was  a^^arent-  and  not  do  her  any  harm  either.    But  Tim 
ly  &»t  becoming  tame.  stuck  the  burs  all  over  her,  so  tJiat  I  hardly 

-  Suddenly  Rolie,  who  had  gone  still  nearer,  knew  her  myself ;  and  I  was  sure  that,  as  sIm 
oried  out  sharply :  ran,  you  'd  not  recognize  her  at  aU.    And, 

-  *'  It  purrs  I  *'  sure  enough,  it  took  you  a  minute  after  sIm 
'^  What  1 "  exclaimed  Bertha,  flinging  her-  was  still  to  know  her.    Let 's  give  her  some 

self  down  quite  recklessly  beside  the  thing,  milk  now,  and  see  if  the  chase  has  spoiled 

«« Do  pulks  purr  ?    Oh  I  oh  1 "  her  appetite." 

These  last  two  ejaculations  were  caused  While   Kitty  White   lapped  milk   and 

by  Bertha's  putting  out  her  hand  and  the  purred  contentedly,  Bolie  said : 

creature's  rising  to  its  feet  and  revealing  *' Aunt  Lou,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 

that  it  had  white,  soft  legs,  and  then  both  pulk  ?  " 

the  children  screamed :                              •  "  Li  all  my  extensive  researches  in  natn- 

^  It 's  Kitty  White !     It 's  our   kitten !  ral  history,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  have  never 

It  is  n't  a  pulk  at  all  i    See  tiie  burs  on    seen  one  mentioned ;  still " 

it!"  «  Well,  then,  tD  to  do  they  call  that  a  pulk- 

They  were  now  sitting  down  on  the  grass,  hole  for?"  questioned  Bertha,  **if  pulks 

eagerly  picking  the  burs  from  the  cat,  who  don't  live  there  ?  " 

seemed  grateful  to  them.  "  WeU,  in  the   alluvial   period,"  began 

^*  Aunt  Lou,"  said  Roland,  rejHroachfully,  Aunt  Lou,  but  Roland  had  caught  Bertha's 

after  kitty  was  divested  of  her  strange  gar-  hand,  and  as  they  went  off  he  said : 

ments,  **  Aunt  Lou,  did  you  put  tiiose  burs  •  **  It 's  no  use,  when  ehe  gets  to  her  big 

on  poor  Kitty  Wliite  ?  "  words,  as  I  told  you.    Now,  Kitty  White,"— 

She  felt  ^at  if  she  had  done  so,  she  to  the  kitten   in  his  arms, — ^'you've  had 

would  indeed  deserve  the  reproach  in  his  ano/Aer  adventure,  have  n't  you  ?  " 

face  and  voice.  Mixria  Louisa  Pool. 


GOOD  CONVERSATION. 

The  Christian  gentleman  studies   and  lying,  speak  every  man  truth  to  his  neigk- 

practices  such  rules  of  the  Bible,  the  best  bor."    "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples 

hand-book  in  the  world  on  the  art  of  conver-  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 

sation,  as  the  following :    ''  Let  your  speech  He  despises  gossip  and  hates  slander.   He 

be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt,  would  no  sooner  talk  about  your  private 

that  you  may  know  how  you  ought  to  answer  affairs  with  others  than  he  would  steal  your 

every  man."    "  Let  no  corrupt  communica-  purse  or  peep  tiirough  your  key-hole ;  and 

tion  proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  that  he  considers  slander  the  most  heinous  of 

which   is   good   to  the   use  of  edifying."  crimes. 

**  Speak  evil  of  no  man."    "  Fatting  away  His  conversation  is  marked  by  its  purity. 
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He  tells  no  story  and  utters  no  word  that  he  into  the  arena  to  make  a  show  of  his  con- 
would  blush  to  have  understood  by  the  most  troversiai  powers.  He  is  free  also  from 
chaste  and  refined  woman.  dogmatism,  which  mars  the  character  of  so 

He  deems  it  ungentlemanly,  as  well  as  many  men  of  talent,  never  attempting  to 
wicked,  to  emphasize  his  conversation  with  force  his  opinions  upon  any  who  will  not 
profane  oaths.  He  respects  the  feelings  of  ^adly  accept  them.  Neither  is  he  a  pedant 
others  too  much  to  speak  lightly  of  Him  who  talks  incessantly  that  he  may  over- 
whom  the  Christian  loves  better  than  the  power  you  with  a  sense  of  his  musty  learn- 
dearest  earthly  friend.  ing.    Nor  has  he  a  hobby  which  he  is  for- 

He  speaks  his  native  language  in  its  ever  trying  to  make  you  ride  behind  him  to 
purity.  He  avoids  slang.  It  matters  little  the  death.  Nor  does  he  insult  your  self- 
how  well  a  man  may  be  dressed,  how  elegant  respect  by  descending  to  commonplace  ban- 
hi8  manners  or  how  accomplished  he  may  dying  of  words  and  complimentR,  chatting 
be  in  the  classics  and  foreign  languages,  if  nonsense,  as  if  such  food  only  were  suited  to 
he  does  not  speak  his  mother  tongue  in  its  your  effeminate  soul, 
purity,  he  cannot  be  received  as  a  perfect  His  talk  is  at  once  ^entertain  ing  and  in- 
gentleman.  False  syntax,  mixed  idioms,  structive.  With  no  assumption  of  airs,  he 
the  prostitution  of  sublime  words  to  mean  teaches  you  as  though  he  taught  you  not. 
uses,  slang  phrases,  betray  want  of  culture  He  interests  himself  in  those  things  which  in* 
and  vulgarity  in  spite  of  all  disguises.  They  terest  you.  He  discovers  your  b^t  thoughts 
frequently  indicate  a  want  of  moral  char-  and  gives  to  them  a  beautiful  expression.  He 
acter.  He  who  prefers  a  smattering  of  gives  you  the  facts  for  which  you  have  been 
French  to  the  mastery  of  his  own  language  in  search.  He  tells  you  the  news  you  delight 
must  care  more  for  show  than  for  true  worth,  to  hear.  He  excites  those  emotions  of  your 
He  who  corrupts  in  the  using  the  magnificent  heart  that  please  you,  and  then  shares  your 
language  which  has  been  entrusted  to  him  enjoyment.  If  perchance  he  strikes  a  ten- 
as  a  rich  legacy  for  posterity,  is  not  fit,  it  der  chord  that  reminds  you  of  your  grief, 
would  seem,  for  places  of  high  trust.  The  he  heals  the  wound  with  his  genuine  sympa- 
vocabulary  smd  phrases  of  a  man  afford  a  thy.  He  strengthens  your  good  resolutions 
fair  estimate  of  his  culture  and  character,  with  new  motives  that  you  had  not  discov- 
Words  are  the  balances  by  which  we  are  ered.  Avoiding  base  ridicule  and  biting  sar- 
weighed.  "  By  thy  words^**  says  Jesus  casm,  he  cheers  you  with  his  genial  humor 
Christ,  ''  shi^lt  thou  be  justified,  and  by  thy  and  banishes  gloom  with  his  sparkling  wit. 
words  shalt  thou  be  condemned."  Master  of  the  art  of  conversation,  he  does 

The  conversation  of  the  Christian  gentle-  not  suffer  the  time  to  run  to  waste  in  awk- 

man  is  truthful.    He  never  utters  a  false-  ward  silence  or  vain  words.    He  chooses  the 

hood  for  any  purpose.    He  would  not  lie  to  themes  and  talks  with  a  purpose.    He  is  as 

escape  from  any  difficulty  or  to  secure  any  good  a  listener  as  he  is  a  talker.    He  listens 

reward.    Moreover,  he  avoids  exaggeration  with  such  attentive  intei'est  that  he  makes 

and  careless  errors.    Speaking  always  with  the  most  reticent  speak.    In  being  a  good 

authority,  his  declarations  may  ever  be  re-  listener,  in  knowing  when  to  keep  silent 

lied  upon  with  safety.  and  how  to  draw  out  from  others  their  best 

He  never  descends  to  angry  disputation,  thoughts,  consists  half  or  more  than  half 

He  is  not  one  of  those  who  are  forever  ar-  the  art  of  successful  conversation, 
guing.    He  is  not  an  egotist  who  disputes        Such  a  Christian  gentleman  is  welcome 

on  politics  or  religion  to  show  that  **  e*en  wherever  he  goes ;  for,  at  the  head  of  the 

though  vanquished  he  could  argue  stilL''  table  or  in  the  center  of  the  drawing-room. 

He  has  opinions  and  is  able  at  a  fitting  time  he  is  the  life  of  the  company  and  the  joy  of 

to  give  his  reasons;  but  he  never  descends  the  social  circle.  C.  S,  Walker. 
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THE  MOBIUTT  OF  LABOR.  ^^  persons  onoe  engaged  iii  this  occupation  are 

now  reduced  V>  enforced  idleness  or  constrained 

In  Professor  Walker's  admirable  book  on  to  betake  themselves  to  some  other  occupation. 
"The  Wages  Question"  a  chapter  is  devoted  to  Again,  a  few  years  ago,  women  dressed  them- 
"The  Mobility  of  Labor.''  Professor  Walker  selves  plentifully  with  ribbons.  This  fashion  has 
shows  that  competition,  which  might  be  a  benefi-  also  changed;  where  a  hundred  yards  were  sold, 
cent  force  if  it  acted  equally  upon  all  classes.  Is  one  is  hardly  purchased  now,  and  the  looms  of  a 
often  a  destructive  force  because  it  operates  uik  multitude  of  silk  operatives  are  idle.  To  quote 
equaUy;  and  that  one  reason  why  it  operates  another  instance.  At  the  present  time  women 
unequally  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  words  of  Adam  are  pleased  to  walk  about  bare-headed.  The 
8mith,  man  is  "  of  all  Sorts  of  luggage,  the  most  straw-plaiters  of  Bedfordshire,  Bucks,  Hertford- 
difficult  to  be  transported."  shire  and  Essex  are  reduced  suddenly  from  a 

In  order  that  the  laborer  may  successfully  com-  condition  of  tolerable  prosperity  to  one  of  great 

pete  for  the  wages  offered  in  the  market  he  must  poverty  and  distress."    When,  therefore,  owing 

be  able  to  pass  quickly  from  one  point  to  another,  to  a  change  of  fashion  such  industries  as  these 

Merchandise  of  most  kinds  is  easily  moved#    If  come  to  an  end,  the  people  employed  in  them 

there  is  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  Chicago,  and  places  must  be  ready  to  change  to  some  other  occupa- 

can  be  found  where  there  is  a  smaller  supply  and  tion,  and  often  to  move  to  some  other  place, 

a  greater  demand,  the  wheat  can  be  easily  moved  In  the  third  place,  business  failures  frequently 

to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted.    But  if  there  Is  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  work-people  from 

a  surplus  of  labor  in  one  place,  it  is  not  always  one  place  to  another. 

an  easy  matter  to  move  it  to  other  places  where  Now  it  is  assumed  that  there  Is  work  enough 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  it.  There  is  a  vast  always  to  be  had  somewhere  at  remunerative 
difference  between  the  mobility  of  merchandise  wages  for  all  who  are  willing  to  work;  that  while 
and  the  mobility  of  labor.  Yet,  in  order  that  the  one  industry  is  failing  another  is  starting;  and 
law  of  competition  may  wo^  beneflcentiy  in  the  that  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  work- 
labor  market,  the  transfer  of  labor  from  one  point  people  thrown  out  of  employment  should  be  ready 
to  another  ought  to  be  effected  as  easily  as  the  to  move  to  the  places  where  work  is  offered.  All 
transfer  of  merchandise.  the  political  economists  who  have  sung  the  praises 

The  circumstances  that  require  an  easy  and  of  \mrestricted  competition  have  assumed  that 
rapid  movement  of  labor  from  one  i>oint  to  an-  there  are  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of  this  trans- 
other  are  easily  understood.  fer;  that  a  man  can  be  moved  from  one  town  to 

In  the  first  place,  men  are  constantly  being  dis-  another  as  easily  as  a  bag  of  wheat, 

placed  by  machinery.    A  new  machine  or  a  new  Professor  Walker  shows  that  this  assumption 

process  is  invented  which  throws  out  of  employ-  is  unwarranted;    that  there  are  and  must  be 

ment  a  large  number  of  persons.     These  must  many  difficulties,  some  of  them  economical,  some 

betake  themselves  to  8om»  other  place  or  to  some  of  them  sentimental,  obstructing  the  free  passage 

other  employment.  of  laborers  from  one  place  or  employment  to  an- 

In  the  second  place,  changes  of  fashion  produce  other.  In  this  country,  owing  to  the  intelligence 
grefit  fluctuations  of  industry.  Mr.  Malthus,  of  our  work-people,  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
quoted  by  Professor  Walker,  states  that  "  the  and  to  the  excellent  facilities  of  communication, 
substitution  of  shoe  ribbons  for  buckles  was  a  labor  finds  its  market  more  readily  than  any- 
severe  blow  long  felt  by  Sheffield  and  Birming-  where  else;  but  even  here  there  are  many  hin- 
ham."   Professor  Sogers  in  his  "Political  Econo-  drances. 

my  "  gives  other  illustrations  of  the  same  nature.  Some  of  these  hindrances  we  may  easily  un- 

"A  year  or  two  ago,"  he  says,  "  every  woman  derstand.    The  workman  who  has  learned  one 

who  made  any  pretension  to  dress  according  to  trade  finds  it  difficult  when  work  fails  in  that  to 

the  custom  of  the  day,  surrounded  herself  with  a  turn  his  hand  to  something  else.    The  passage 

congeries  of  paraUel  steel  hoops.    It  is  said  that  from  one  en^doyment  to  another  is  not  easily 

fifty  tons  of  crinoline  were  turned  out  weekly  made.    To  remove  from  one  place  to  another  in- 

from  tiie  factories,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire.     The  volves  more  or  less  of  expense;  and  when  the 

fashion  has  passed  away,  and  the  demand  for  the  laborer's  employment  fails  he  does  not  always 

material  and  the  labor  has  ceased.    Thousands  possess  the  ready  money  necessary  to  transport 
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bim  to  the  place  where  labor  is  waiting.  It  may  seeiM  to  have  been  looking  sharply  abont;  it  has 
be,  too,  that  there  are  debts  which  he  is  miwill-  discoreted  a  real  danger  and  now  it  sounds  the 
ing  to  leave  behind  him  unpaid;  it  wonld  look  alarm.  '*  A  Grave  Danger*'— that  is  the  very 
like  running  away.  Possibly  he  has  a  house  of  title  of  the  leading  editorial  of  July  11.  "  Let  us 
his  own,  which  he  cannot  sell,  and  out  of  which  look  the  danger  in  the  face/'  it  bravely  urges  in 
he  does  not  like  to  go.  He  hoinid  when  he  pur-  the  course  of  its  calm  but  resolute  discuasSoo. 
chased  it  that  it  would  shelter  hfan  in  his  old  age.  And,  after  setting  forth  at  nearly  a  column's 
If  he  has  no  house,  the  neighborhood  where  he  length  the  threatened  peiil,  it  sums  up  by  saying: 
has  lived  for  many  years  is  his  home;  there  are  **  Such  seems  to  be  the  danger  of  the  hour." 
many  ties  that  hold  him  fast;  his  children  are  What,'  now,  our  readers  are  wanting  to  know, 
doing  well  in  school;  there  is  a  church  to  which  is  this  great  calamity  whose  shadow  darkens  the 
he  is  strongly  attached;  the  thought  of  going  land?  It  is  not  Communism;  it  is  not  Bomanisia; 
away  is  a  painful  thought  to  him.  is  it  not  infidelity;  it  is  not  intemperanpe;  it  is 
Yet,  in  order  that  the  wage-laborer  may  be  a  .not  dishonesty;  it  is  not  the  impurity  that  deso* 
successful  competitor  in  the  wages  market  it  is  lates  our  homes;  it  is  not  the  frivolity  of  our 
necessary  that  he  should  always  be  ready  to  youth;  it  is  not  the  practical  denial  of  Christ  in 
move  quickly  to  the  spot  where  the  demand  for  the  pride  and  exclusiveness  that  infest  so  many 
labor  is  the  greatest.  Our  highly  specialized  sys-  of  His  churches.  No,  it  is  none  of  these.  It  is 
temof  industry,  and  our  artificial  state  of  society  the  prospect  that  the  new  version  of  the  Bible, 
in  which  the  consumption  of  luxuries  keeps  the  which  eminent  Baptist  scholars  are  helping  to 
market  for  the  products  of  labor  in  such  a  fitful  jwepare,  will  go  forth  to  the  world  with  the 
state,  together  result  in  great  fluctuations  in  word  ''baptize"  standing  unchanged  in  the 
the  demand  for  labor;  fluctuations  which  labor  passi^ges  where  it  now  stands  in  the  accepted 
ought  to  meet  by  a  distribution  as  unrestricted  verpion.  We  will  not  do  the  TTote^man  in  justice; 
.as  that  of  the  atmosphere.  its  fear  is  that  controversialists  of  other  denomi- 
The  doctrine  which  Professor  Walker  so  ably  nations  will  ti^e  advantage  of  this  fact  to  argue 
urges  is  that  "  if  the  wage-laborer  does  not  por-  that  since  the  revision  made  by  the  most  eminent 
sue  his  interest  he  loses  his  interest; "  it  is  by  no  scholars  does  not  substitute  "  immerse  "  for 
means  certain  that  his  interest  will  seek  him.  **  baptize,"  and  since  the  Baptist  scholars  among 
And  it  seems  plain  that  he  is  not  in  a  condition  the  revisers  have  approved  the  revision,  the  claim 
to  pursue  his  interest,  if  he  hasahouse  or  a  home  of  the  Baptists  that  the  Greek  word  ought  to  be 
anjrwhere;  tliat  a  family  is  a  serious  hindrance  translated,  and  not  transferred — that "  immerse" 
to  prompt  movement;  that  all  sodal  and  neigh-  ought  to  be  substituted  for  **  baptize"— is  virtual^ 
borly  ties  are  economical  disadvantages;  that  ly  abandoned.  This  is  the  grave  danger  that  im- 
there  is  no  prospect  in  this  strife  of  competition  pends ;  and  the  Watchman  sees  Ho  deliveranee 
for  the  survival  of  any  but  those  who  live  in  'rom  it,  unless  the  revisers  will  "  send  forth  with 
tents  and  are  ready  to  move  on  like  the  gypsies  every  copy  of  the  Bible  a  {H^faoe  stating  frankly 
at  a  moment's  warning.  •  that  they  have  avoided  all  expressions  in  con- 
Is  this  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  If  so,  is  this  troversy  between  denominations."  We  confess 
the  condition  which  we  should  covet  for  our  work?  tliat  this  discovery  of  a  way  of  escape  from  this 
ing  people  ?    And  if  not,  where  is  the  remedy  ?  peril  has  greatly  relieved  us.    If ''  A  Grave  Dao- 

ger  "  can  be  averted  by  so  simple  an  expedient  as 

this,  by  All  means  lei  it  be  done.    Such  a  pref- 

A  BURNING  QUESTION.  atory  note  would  be  eminently  sensible  and  just, 

A  cmuous  illustration  of  what  was  said  not  ^^'^  we  trust  the  Revi^on  Committee  will  fwiat 

long  ago  in  these  pages,  about  the  vice  of  dfe-  it  for  the  relief  of  the  troubled  minds  of  denomi- 

pxopoition  to  which  oeitain  religious  teaefaers  ave  national  defenders. 

addicted,  is  found  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  same  But,  having  so  cordially  consented  to  the  ITotcV 

journal  from  which  our  foroMr  text  was  taken,  mam: 9  proposition,  we  beg  to  inquire  in  all  kind- 

The  Watdiman  is  an  excellent  paper,  one  of  the  ness  whether  the  terms  in  which  this  diseusston 

best  of  ita  class;  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  in-  has  been  conducted  are  not  rather  overstrained, 

sinuate  that  it  is  exceptionally  narrow  or  reao-  Of  course  it  is  not  pleasant  for  one  who  is  at- 

tionaiy;  we  have  great  respect  lor  the  earnestness  tacbed  to  a  religious  denomination  to  see  its 

and  eonscientaousnees  with  which  it  isoonducted;  peculiarities  depreciated;  but  are  these  denflmi- 

but  the  iUustratioa  which  it  gives  us  of  the  prin-  national  peculiarities,  after  all,  of  soch  vast 

dple  under  discussion  is  too  pertinent  to  be  ment  that  the  exposure  of  one  of  tliem  to 

skipped.  slight  abrasion  can  be  truly  spoken  of  as  ''a 

"  It  is  about  time,"  we  said  in  that  other  article,  grave  danger,"  — ''  the  danger  of  the  hour  ?  " 

**  that  the  Watchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion  began  After  you  have  said  this,  what  words  are  left 

to  discover  the  real  dangacs  and  to  sound  the  in  which  to  characterize  the  vice,  the  crime,  the 

alarm."    The  FotctonoA  on  the  waUs  of  Boston  comiptioa  that  environ  us  ?--loes  whose  deadly 
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onset  shake  the  very  fooiuUtioiis  of  church  and  refuse  to  believe  that  such  an  enormity  is  possi* 
state.  These  denominational  peooliarities  are  of  ble.  Bat  the  report  seems  to  be  well  snbstan- 
some  importance,  donbdess;  men  cannot  be  cen-  tlated;  indeed,  the  aoonsed  makes  no  denial  of 
sored  for  cherishing  them;  bnt  when  they  are  the  charge.  It  most  be  recorded,  then,  that  on 
Hfted  np  into  the  plaoe  of  eminence;  when  the  the  last  Christmas  day,  the  Bey.  Walter  G.Smith, 
maintenance  of  them  is  reckoned  among  oar  D.  D.,  a  ministei'of  the  Free  Chnrch  of  Scotland, 
great  duties,  and  the  depreciation  of  them  among  instigated  thereto  by  the  devil,  did  wilfully  and 
oar  great  calamities,  then  they  become  a  curse;-  maliciously,  and  with  deliberate  intent,  hold  a 
our  Christian  life  is  distorted  if  not  crippled  by  prayer-meeting  in  his  church, 
them,  and  there  is  need  that  wd  be  sharply  re-  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  holding  of  a  prayeiv 
minded  of  the  condemnation  awaiting  those  blind  meeting  per  »e  that  is  complained  of;  but  it  is 
-guides  whostrain  out  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,  the  act  of  holding  one  on  Christmas  day.  Our 
This  is  not  distinctively  a  Baptist  vice,  by  any  readers  must  pardon  us  for  revealing  to  them 
•  means.  Our  present  illustration  comes  from  thto  this  dark  atrocity;  it  is  only  the  interests  of 
quarter,  but  we  shall  find  enough  of  them  in  trnth  that  constrain  us  to  set  before  them  a  fact 
other  sects.  And  it  is  a  vice  that  robs  the  churches  so  shocking.  And  to  Mr.  William  Balfour  who 
of  Christ  of  half  their  power.  We  spend  so  much  proceeded  to  beard  the  Scarlet  Woman,  if  we 
of  our  breath  in  crying  out  against  the  '*  gr^at  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  in  her  own  den — 
dangers  "  to  which  our  -special  isms  are  exposed  to  tear  down  this  flauntlDg  rag  of  popery  and 
that  we  have  none  left  with  which  to  testify  trample  it  under  his  feet— they  will  feel  that  they 
against  the  real  wrongs  that  are  laying  waste  the  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  words  cannot  ex- 
land.     We  shall  never  make  much  impression  press. 

upon  this  present  world  with  our  preaching  and  Mr.  Balfour's  reasons  for  moving  the  vote  of 

our  religious  machinery  till  we  make  a  great  censure  upon  Dr.  Smith  are  nearly  as  creditable 

deal  less  than  we  now  do  of  some  small  things,  to  his  head  as  to  his  heart.    He  wanted,  he  said, 

and  a  great  deal  more  than  we  now  do  of  some  *'  to  put  an  arrest  upon  an  innovation  which,  un- 

great  things;  till  we  get  it  firmly  fixed  in  onr  lees  it  was  promptly  interfered  with,  was  sure  to 

minds  that  the  only  really  sacred  and  precious  spread,  because  it  was  congenial  to  the  natural 

thing  in  the  world  is  character;  that  nothing  is  man."    We  all  know,  by  experience,  how  true 

worthy  to  be  mentioned  among  "grave  dangers  "  this  is.    There  is,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  that 

that  does  not  assail  character;  and  that  nothing  "the  natural  man"  dotes  upon  like  going  to 

is  of  any  very  great  value  that  does  not  plainly  prayer-meeting  on  Cliristmas  day.    Even  those 

tend  to  the  building  up,  in  the  heart  and  tlie  who  do  not  care  much  about  prayer-meetings  on 

home  and  the  school  and  the  church  and  the  other  days,  on  that  day  seem  perversely  bent  on 

state,  of  sound  and  pure  and  noble  character,  attending  them.    In  nothing  else,  perhaps,  does 

Any  organization  that  is  doing  nothing  of  this  the  native  depravity  of  the  human  heart  more 

sort  is  certainly  in  danger  and  may  expect  at  any  stoutly  assert  itself  than  in  this  inordinate  and 

time  to  hear  the  sentence:    "  Cut  it  down  I  why  overmastering  craving  of  Christmas  pra^er-meet- 

cnmbereth  it  the  ground  ? "    And  any  organiza-  ings.    Do  we  not  all  know  this  ?    Well,  if  we 

tion,  however  humble,  that  is  surely  lifting  men  do  not,  Mr.  Balfour  undoubtedly  does;  and  his 

up  into  purity  and  integrity;  that  is  plainly  help-  knowledge  is  suifident  for  the  purposes  of  this 

ing  to  make  the  world  happier  and  better,  need  argument. 

give  itself  no  concern  about  Revision  Committees,  It  is  high  time  that  this  nefarious  practice  were 

or  the  exact  rendering  of  Greek  verbs.    Its  fu-  arrested,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  there  are 

ture  is  secure;  **  for  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  men  in  Scotland  who  have  not  forgotten  the  tra- 

as  the  brightness  of  the  fijrmament;  and  they  ditions  of  their  fathers  and  who  propose  to  "  re- 

that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for^  sist  the  beginnings  "  of  popery.    And  though  Mr. 

ever  and  ever."  Balfour's  motion  was  laid  on  the  table,  it  was 

debated  for  three  full  hours,  and  there  were  six 

ANOTHER  HERESY  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^'  **  ^  fourteen  against  it— nearly 

one-third  of  the  Presbytery  standing  firm  against 
Thb  Free  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  are  ha(ring  the  innovation.  Moreover,  Mr.  Balfour  has  corn- 
trouble  enough  of  their  own.  Before  they  have  plained  to  the  Synod,  and  there  is  a  chance  for 
succeeded  in  disposing  of  the  case  of  Professor  him,  if  he  will  rally  his  forces,  to  overcome  in  the 
Robertson  Smith,  another  heretic  rises  up  in  their  higher  court  this  temporary  reverse, 
midst,  and  the  defenders  of  the  faith  are  sum-  If  Mr.  Balfour  will  only  take  a  little  pains  to 
moned  again  to  the  imminent  deadly  breach,  show  the  people  the  probable  consequences  of 
The  present  offender  is  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith  of  this  dangerous  observance,  he  will  have  no  difB- 
Edinburgh,  and  his  accuser  is  Mr.  William  Bal-  culty,  we  think,  in  rousing  Scotland  to  such  a 
four  of  Holyrood.  The  offence  is  one  which  we  pitch  of  excitement  as  it  has  not  witnessed  since 
hesitate  about  naming,  lest  our  readers  should  the  days  of  John  Knox.     If  Presbyterians  are 
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allowed  to  attend  prsyer^neetfaigB  on  Christmas  gression  and  nnoertainty  of  thought;  and  mndi 
day,  the  time  may  oome— who  knows  ?— when  of  the  sleepiness  of  which  workini^'inen  complain 
the  Presbyterian  chorches  of  Kdinhnrs^  will  all  on  Sunday  may  be  traced  to  the  inactivity  of 
be  open  on  that  day,  and  we  shall  be  compiled  -mind  and  body  to  which  they  compel  themselyes 
to  see  the  people  who  now  hang  about  the  pub-  by  rolnntarily  taming  away  from  their  aocna- 
lie  hooses  and  guzzle  whisky  so'  changed  in  their  tomed  work  uid  thoughts, 
religious  principles  that  they  will  Hence  it  comes  about  that,  except  with  tiie 
"  Walk  together  to  the  kirk                          ■  majority  of  reverent  but  not  mentally  active  peo- 
And  an  together  pray,  pie,  there  is  a  constant  striving  to  come  as  near 
Willie  each  to  Ms  great  VliiUier  bends,—  the  forbidden  ground  as  possible,  as  if  all  delights 
Old  men,  and  babes,  aod  losing  friends,  except  those  exclusively  religioua  were  c:>ntained 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay."  in  the  six  days'  lawful  occupations,  and  the  ^v- 
Shall  all  this  sin  that  heaven  offends  be  done  on  enth  was  to  be  a  time  of  privation  and  self-^lenial. 
Christinas  day  ?    Look  at  it,  think  of  it,  natural  Hence  come  all  those  questionings  as  to  reading,^ 
man  1    Laugh  at  it,  wink  at  it  then  if  you  can  I  walking,  visiting,  writing  letters,  etc.,  which  trou- 
Our  readers  must  really  excuse  us;  but  our  feel-  ble  the  consciences  of  Christians,  and  lead  either 
ings  have  quite  got  the  better  of  us  for  a  mo-  to  an  overstrict  line  of  conduct,  or  to  indulgence, 
ment.    We  have  a  strong  conviction  that  if  we  under  some  pretext  of  health  or  expediency,  in 
could  only  go  to  Scotland  and  .take  a  hand  with  that  which  conscience  ^disallows.    Hence  comes 
Mr.  Balfour  in  this  crusade  against  Christmas  the  habit  of  which  we  have  spoken,  of  making  the 
prayer-meetings,  between  us  we  could  soon  haye  family  cares  a  sort  of  parenthetic  relief  to  relig- 
Scotland  burning  with  a  zeal  for  the  truth  that  ions  duties;  and  also  a  secret  dread  of  the  Sun- 
many  waters  could  not  quench.  day,  and  an  undefined  gladness  when  it  is  over. 

Now  there  is  one  simple  way,  and  only  one,  of 

setting  right  this  matter  of  Sunday  observance, 

A  HAPPY  SUNDAY.  and  dealing  with  troublesome  questions  as  to  per- 

*'  I  AM  so  busy  just  now,"  wrote  Luther  once,  «>nal  conduct;  and  this  is  to  receive  and  stead- 
"  that  I  cannot  get  along  without  at  least  two  ft»tly  carry  out  the  idea  that  the  Lord's  day  is 
hours  a  day  for  prayer."    The  epigram  points  *  day  o'  opporttmUieM  rather  than  prohibitions 
American  Christians  to  the  true  doctrine  of  Sun-  We  mean,  not  only  as  Herbert  says,  that- 
day  observance.    We  are  so  busy  as  a  nation,  *«  On  Sundays  Henven't  gate  stands  ope; 
that  we  need  to  guard  more  jealously  than  ever  Blessings  are  plentifal  and  rife," 
one  day  in  the  week  for  spiritual  and  intellectual  but  that  also  there  are  many  gates  of  intellectual 
refreshment,  replenishing  and  rest.  and  natural  pleasure  open  to  us  on  a  day  of  rest; 

There  is  a  difliculty  of  old  habit  which  is  a  wayswhichlead,  not  away  from  God,  but  to  Him, 

great  hindrance  to  a  right  and  joyful  acceptance  but  which  we  have  not  time  to  tread  on  other 

of  the  Lord's  day.    From  our  youth  up,  unless  we  days;  ways  of  observation,  recollection,  conver- 

have  hSn  educated  under  eiteeptional  auspices,  sation,  self-examination,  investigation.    Let  our 

it  has  been  presented  to  our  view  by  our  religious  aim  be  not  so  much  to  do  nothing  wrong  as  to  do 

teachers  as  a  day  of  prohibitions.    **  Thou  shalt  all  we  can  that  is  right;  not  to  keep  from  violat- 

not "  has  been  the  motto  of  the  Sabbath;  and  we  ing  the  day,  so  much  as  to  get  all  possible  good 

have  been  accustomed  to  feel  that  the  keeping  it  out  of  it;  to  look  upon  it  as  a  time  for  gaining 

holy  consisted  rather  in  the  putting  away  of  our  what  we  shall  not  have  time  to  gain  for  a  wedc 

ordinary  occupations  than  the  energetic  taking  to  come;  a  time  for  the  reaolving  of  difficult 

up  of  others.    This  is  specially  true  in  regard  to  questions  of  duty;  of  fortifying  ourselves  against 

children.     "You  must  not  play  to-day,"  says  foreseen  trials;  of  laying  up  in  store  for  the  mor- 

the  father  or  mother,  glad  to  rest  and  read  half  rows  a  stock  of  knowledge,  determinatioii  and 

drowsily  the  religious  paper;  forgetting  that  the  courage.    With  this  one  central  purpose,  to  make 

time  for  weariness  or  for  reflection  has  not  yet  the  very  best  of  our  holy  time,  all  special  qoea- 

come  to  these  little  bodies  and  minds,  and  that  tionswill  decide  themselves,  and  occupations  will 

inactivity  is  the  sorest  trial  to  a  healthy  child,  group  themselves  according  to  their  value.    If 

**  I  must  not  plough  or  sow  to-day,"  says  the  '*  something  must  always  be  crowded  out,"  it 

Christian  farmer  to  himself;  nor  does  he  desire  will  be  that  which  is  least  necessary  to  the  aooom- 

to  do  so;  but  in  lieu  of  this  his  wonted  oocupa-  plishment  of  that  purpose;  we  shall  have  a  pktn 

tion,  he  does  not  quite  know  how  to  fill  up  the  for  the  Sunday  as  for  the  Monday  life.    It  may 

time  not  devoted  to  public  religious  exercises  or  be  that  this  will  lead  in  some  cases  to  more  rather 

private  devoticms,  and  gradually  he  seeks  to  than  leas  outward  liberty  of  actioii;  that  a  lees 

know  what  is  permissiMe;  how  near  he  may  narrow  drde  of  books  will  be  consulted,  and  a 

come  to  his  wecA:-day  life  without  overstepping  less  rigid  seclusion  enforced.    The  history  or  the 

the  Sunday4ine.    The  necessary  cares  of  his  farm  poem  may  afford  material  for  thoughts  appropri- 

are  sometimeB  a  relief  from  this  fear  of  trans-  ate  to  the  day,  which  the  memoir  cannot  give; 
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Interconrse  with  a  friend,  either  bj  speech  or  let- 
ter, may  be  of  ip^ater  service  to  one  or  both  than 
solitude  and  silence;  the  children  may  be  tanght 
a  lesson  in  the  fields  which  books  woidd  not  snf- 
-flce  to  teach  them;  in  all  these  and  kindred  mat- 
ters the  aim  will  regnlate  the  means,  and  will 
prevent  nndne  license  as  well  as  ondae  rigor.  It 
wHl  be  found  that  sacred  time  cannot  be  afforded 
for  trivial  employments;  and  household  cares 
will  be  so  simplified  as  to  give  the  greatest  possi- 
ble space  for  spiritual  and  mental  refreshment. 


Mb.  Pabsoks,— whose  **  One  Summer's  Work  '* 
was  so  well  reported  by  his  associate,  Mrs.  Lov- 
ett,  in  our  May  number, —is  at  it  again.  Early 
in  July  fifty-four  children— a  full  car-load— went 
on  their  way  rejoicing  with  him  to  Walton  in 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  about  (me  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles  from  the  city,  where  they 
were  to  remain  two  full  weeks, — ^places  having 
been  found  for  them  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  the  homes 
of  the  farmers.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip,  by 
special  arrangement  with  the  railroad,  was  only 
two  doUars  and  a  half;  and  there  are  no  other 
e^q>enses.  The  money  for  the  car-fare  is  raised 
this  summer  by  a  voluntary  contribution,  of 
which  the  Erenlng  Post  newspaper  has  assumed 
the  care.  Children  in  delicate  health  are  chosen ; 
and  the  testimony  is  that  many  of  those  who 
were  sickly  when  they  went  away  last  year  are 
well  this  year,— showing  that  the  benefits  of  this 
outing  were  permanent.  It  is  a  most  Christian 
charity,  and  we  wish  that  it  might  realize  in  its 
spread  Mr.  Hale's  law  of  geometrical  progression. 

And  now  comes  a  proposition  to  impose  a  list 
of  uniform  topics  upon  all  the  prayer-meetings  of 
the  land.  As  the  Sunday  Schools  are  all  study- 
ing the  same  lesson,  it  is  urged  tiiat  all  the  prayer- 
meetings  would  find  it  profitable  to  consider  the 
Mune  subject  and  unite  in  the  same  petitions. 
The  Evangelical  Alliance  submits  topics  for  the 
week  of  prayer;  "  why  not,"  it  is  asked,  '*  do 
the  same  work  for  all  the  year  ?  Then  all  de- 
nominations will  feel  perfectly  free  to  join  in  the 
uniformity;  the  number  of  particular  chniches 
using  such  a  list  would  increase  every  year,  lind 
before  long  it  would  cause  another  turn  to  be 
taken  in  the  cord  that  binds  all  the  Lord's  people 
together."  Sure  enough  I  And  why  not  have 
the  prayers  all  printed,  too,  and  recited  in  con- 
oert,  beginning  at  the  same  moment.  It  would 
be  easy  to  have  the  docks  in  the  prayer-meeting 
room  connected  by  telegraphic  wires  with  the 
dock  in  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge  or  at 
Washington;  and  then,  l^  simfdy  following  the 
ticking  of  the  dock,  it  would  be  possible  to  in- 
tone the  prayers  and  all  the  other  exercises  in  all 
the  prayer-meetings  simultaneously.  What  an 
inspiring  thought  it  would  be,  that  at  the  very 
•eeond  when  the  leader  in  3rour  prayer-meeting 


opened  his  mouth  and  said  **  O  "—forty  or  fifty 
thousand  other  leaders,  in  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
other  prayer-meetings,  were  all  opening  their 
months  and  sa3ing  "  O  !  "  If  there  is  so  much 
value  and  inspiration  in  uniformity  and  simnl- 
taneonsness,  we  might  as  well  have  the  thing 
thoroughly  organized  and  efficiently  carried  out. 
There  is  an  instance  of  something  like  this  on 
record— Dr.  Holmes  is  our  authority— when  all 
the  people  in  the  world  determined  with  one  ac- 
cord to  lift  up  their  voices  and  shout,  in  the  hope 
that  the  noise  would  be  heard  in  the  moon.  The 
result  of  this  experiment,  however,  was  not  en- 
couraging to  those  who  put  their  trust  In  the  effi- 
cacy of  simuHaneousness.  "  When  the  time  came, 
everybody  had  their  ears  so  wide  open  to  hear 
the  universal  ejaculation  of  'Boo'— ^the  word 
agreed  upon— that  nobody  spoke  except  a  deaf 
man  in  one  of  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  a  woman 
in  Pekin,  so  that  the  world  was  never  so  stiU 
since  the  creation. ' '  It  has  once  or  twice  occurred 
to  us  that  something  of  this  sort  may  happen 
when  we  get  this  "  cord  that  binds  all  the  Lord^s 
people  "  to  simultaneous  observances  twisted  a 
little  tighter.  Everybody  will  be  thinking  so 
much  of  the  fact  that  everybody  else  is  praying 
that  nobody  will  pray  at  all.  Clearly  this  uni- 
form topic  and  concert  business  may  be  carried  a 
little  too  far.  Some  degree  of  spontandty  is 
necessary  in  religion;  and  while  there  are  diver- 
sities of  gifts  we  may  as  well  tolerate  some  diver- 
sities of  operation. 

Thb  difficulty  of  separating  the  sinner  from  the 
sin  is  suggested  by  a  little  scrimmage  between 
two  religions  editors.  One  of  them  had  endorsed 
a  claim  which  the  other  denounced  as  "false, 
fraudulent,  and  brazen."  Now  the  claimant 
complains  of  these  adjectives,  and  the  resi>ondent 
avers  that  they  were  not  applied  to  the  individual 
but  to  the  claim.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
"false,  fraudulent  and  brazen  "  claim  could  be 
made  by  any  other  than  a  "false,  fraudulent 
and  brazen  "  claimant.  The  only  way  out  of  it, 
brethren,  is  to  agree  that  the  adjectives  were 
used  in  a  purely  theological  or  Pickwickian  sense; 
just  as  "  guilt "  is  used  in  some  theories  of  origi- 
nal sin,  and  "regenerate"  in  some  theories  of 
baptism.  A  practised  theologian  ought  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  any  trouble  arising 
from  the  careless  use  ol  words. 

Onb  of  the  critics  reproves  Mr.  Ladd  for  mis- 
quoting in  our  July  number  the  lines  of  the 
hymn: 

'*  I  love  to  steal  awhile  sway 
From  diildren  and  from  oare." 

"If  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  at  all,"  he  sayi 
with  some  asperity,  "  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
correctly."  True.  And  if  It  be  worth  while  to 
criticize  at  all  it  is  worth  ^Hiile  to  criticize  intelli- 
gently.    Mr.  Ladd  quoted  the  lines  exactly  as 
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Mn.  PhcBbe  Hinsdale  Brown  wrote  them.    The  rich  are  allowed  in  this  manner  to  pillage  the 

Tersion  in  the  hymn  books  is  an  emendation,  poor,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the  poor  turn  aboot 

The  original  hymn  was  the  deront  utterance  of  a  by  and  by  and  pillage  the  rich.    The  state  that 

tired  mother  at  the  dose  of  the  day;  and  there  has  not  the  power  to  protect  the  savings  of  its 

may  be  mothers,  even  in  these  days,  who  can  work-people  can  scarcely  hope  to  defend  its  capi- 

enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  taliste  against  agrarianism. 

Hbbe  is  a  current  newspaper  specimen  of  the  Mb.  Chablbs  Rxade  has  written  to  a  corree- 

melancholic  cant  which  some  people  mistake  for  pondent  who  had  disagreed  with  him  on  the  snb- 

piety :  ject  of  ambidexterity,  stating  that  the  oorrespond- 

The  spring  has  1«m  of  brightness  ent  aforesaid  is  as  "  ignorant  as  dirt; "  and  that 

Every  year,  ^^^  Mr.  Beade,  is  his  "  inteUectual  superior; " 

And  the  enow  a  ghastlier  whiteness  ^^^  ^^^  u  j^^^^  j^  ,„  j,,^  dirisionft-ineleTant 

itf«,  A^ .  ™7  J**''       I  w  troth,  a  deliberate  lie,  a  pieoe  of  imbecile  twad- 

Nor  do  somnier  floweri  quioken,  ,,     ..        ,  .      .                V^ . ,                     ^     ^ 

Nor  autumn's  fruitage  thicken  ^^« »      "^  furthermore  that  this  coireepoodent 

As  they  once  did,  for  we  sicken  ^  "  »  dunce,"  "  a  liar,"  and  "  a  chattering  noor 

Every  year.  die."    This  seems  to  settle  the  matter.    We  d« 

We  should  say  that  every  several  statement  of  "^*  ^°^^  ^^  ^^'  ^'*^'»  *'P*°**''^  are  on  tiie 
thte  stanza  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Every  «"^^^  ^'  "ambidexterity;"  but  we  are  suw 
year  clothes  the  world  with  new  beauty,  and  that  they  must  be  entirely  correct.  Nomanoould 
makes  life  seem  better  worth  Uvlng.  And  any  write  a  letter  of  tliis  description  unless  he  were 
person  of  whom  this  is  not  true  must  have  a  bad  ^^^"^"^  *  gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  Christian  or  an 
theology  or  a  diseased  Uver.  It  is  a  poor  policy,  ambidextrous  blackguard, 
brethren,  to  try  to  cxy  up  the  next  world  by  nm-  Sunday  AFTRByooN  did  an  unintentional  in- 
ning down  this  one.  The  same  Being  who  made  justice  to  a  just  judge  in  its  last  number.  A 
heaven  made  the  earth  also;  and  if  you  convince  magistrate  In  New  Haven  was  reported  as  using 
people  that  he  has  failed  so  badly  in  his  work  extraordinary  language  with  reference  to  the 
here,  they  will  have  less  faith  that  he  has  sue-  case  of  two  college  students  accused  before  him 
ceeded  there.  of  certain  barbarities,  andw^e  commented  sharply 

TwBNTT  car-loads  of  Mormon  proselytes  passed  ®°  t^®  Judge's  remarks.    The  comment  would 

through  Chicago  the  other  day  on  their  way  to  '^^^  ^^^  deserved  if  the  report  had  been  oor- 

Utah.     Most  of  them  were  Swedish  peasants.  ^^^    ^"^  **  "^  '*'  '"^™  ^*"«  correct.    The 

among  whim  the  successors  of  Brigfaam  Young  ^^^«^  ^^  °°*  ^^  *^*  ^'  *^^  ^y»  '«*™  ^® 

are  making  many  converts.   They  are  industrious  P^^^^^^  <>'  the  city  had  committed  the  act  com- 

and  thrifty  people,  and  just  ignorant  enough  to  P^'^^  of  he  should  have  fined  and   impris-. 

be  the  dupes  of  this  ridiculous  superstlUon.    It  ^^^  *'^®™»  b°*  *^*  ^^^  ^"^^  collegians  had 

would  seem  that  the  coUapse  of  Mormonism,  ^^^^  *t  he  should  dismiss  them.    What  he  said 

which  was  expected  to  follow  the  death  of  Young,  was  that  if  the  charge  had  been  proved  against 

is  not  yet  imminent.    Twenty  carloads  of  piose-  ^^  ignorant  and  vicious  boys  from  the  city  he 

lytea  does  not  indicate  a  moribund  oommunlty.  ^^^^  ^*^«  <*^t  severely  with  them;  and  if  it 

had  been  proved  against  the  two  collegians  he 

MoBB  defalcations  1   The  downfall  of  Mr.  John  should  liave  dealt  with  them  more  severely,  since 

G.  Tappan  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  most  melan-  they,  haviqg  had  better  training,  would  have 

choly  events  that  we  have  ever  been  called  upon  been  more  guilty;  but  since  the  proof  was  not 

to  record.     When  the  solid  men  of  Boston  are  sufficient  to  fasten  the  offence  upon  them,  he 

destroyed  what  can  the  righteous  do  ?    Another  could  only  dismiss  them.   This  is  exactly  what  the 

case  in  New  York  brings  to  light  a  new  type  of  Judge  ought  to  liave  said;  and,  although  he  has 

financial  **  irregularity."    The  secretary  of  a  de-  made  no  complaint  of  our  mistaken  censure,  we 

fnnct  savings  bank  alleges  that,  on  the  requisition  are  glad  to  set  the  matter  right.    The  theory  that 

of  the  trustees,  he  charged  the  bank  with  larger  college  ruffians  ought  to  be  exempt  from  legal 

prices  for  bonds  purchas<ll  than  he  actually  paid,  process  cannot  too  soon  be  abandoned;  and  there 

and  that  the  difference  between  the  real  cost  and  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  there  is  a 

the  fictitious  price  was  reckoned  in  money  and  magistrate  in  New  Haven  whose  views  on  this 

divided  equally  among  the  trustees.  If  this  charge  subject  are  so  dear.    And  now  we  should  like  to 

should  be  verified,  the  modem  definition  of  a  di-  know  what  has  become  of  the  reporter  who  was 

rector  as  one  who  knows  nothing  about  the  direo-  guilty  of  this  outrageous  misrepresentation  of 

tlon  of  a  bank  may  be  supplemented  In  some  Judge  Peck's  remarks.    We  trust  he  was  sura* 

dictionaries  by  the  definition  of  a  trustee  as  one  marily  ejected  from  the  service  of  the  newspaper 

who  cannot  be  trusted.    Such  outrageous  malver-  to  which  he  furnished  it.    No  matter  though  it 

sations  by  the  officers  of  trust  companies  only  were  a  blunder  of  his;  such  a  blunder  is  a  crime; 

furnish  arguments  to  the  communists.    If  the  and  any  newspaper  desiring  to  be  considered  re* 
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spectable  ought  to  diflmias  a  reporter  for  making  from,  taken  some  measures  toward'  facilitating 

such  a  blunder  as  quickly  as  a  railroad  company  oommunkation  among  its  own  ehorebes,  and  bad 

dismisses  the  man  who  misplaoes  a  switch.  There  meditated  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Reformed 

is  a  great  deal  of  reckless  reporting;  itisapesti-  Episcopal  Ghnrdi.    It  is  safe  to  predict  that  these 

.lent  nuisance,  and  it -can  only  be  abated  by  sharp  godly  i»elates  will  not  come  to  any  very  dose 

dealing  on  the  part  of  managing  editors.  encounter  with  the  real  work  that  is  waiting  to 

•_«_,,.        ^1.    ^v             J         *i  ^  ^#  bedoneln  the  world. 
In  England,  where  the  theory  and  practice  of 

total  abstinence  have  always  been  scoffed  at  by  Lord  Beaconsfibld  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
'the  cultivated  majority,  the  awful  prevalence  of  enjoy  his  triumph  undisturbed.  The  Liberals 
drunkenness  is  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  pub-  have  come  to  an  understanding  about  it;  and 
lie  sentiment  against  drinking  as  strong  as  any  Lord  Hartington  has  given  notice  of  a  resolution 
that  over  existed  in  this  country.  The  clergy  which  will  arraign  the  Premier  for  the  extraor-. 
have  hitherto  maintaiiied  drinking  practices,  but  dinary  powers  assumed  by  him  in  making  the 
now  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  treaty.  No  doubt  the  constitutional  limitations 
as  well  as  of  the  Dissenting  bodies,  with  a  large  have  been  considerably  stretched;  Lord  Beacons- 
section  of  the  medical  profession  and  distin-  field  has  taken  the  nu^tter  into  his  own  hands, 
guished  men  from  every  walk  in  life  have  united  and  there  is  some  truth  in  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  a  vigorous  movement  for  the  suppression  of  says,— that  no  despotic  government  in  Europe 
drunkenness.  Ganon  Farrar,  in  a  sermon  preached  would  have  ventured  to  do  wliat  his  cabinet  has 
a  few  Sundays  since  in  Westminster  Abbey,  done,  or  rather  what  he  has  done  without  oon- 
"  declared  alcoholic  drinking  and  drunkenness  to  suiting  his  cabinet.  But  the  result  of  the  con- 
be  the  one  glaring,  disgraceful  and  perilous  na-  gress  is  a  decided  rehabilitation  of  the  diplomatic 
*  tional  vice,  by  which  the  nation  stands  unenvia-  prestige  of  England,  which  has  long  been  in  a 
bly  distinguished  and  seriously  endangered."  somewhat  bedraggled  condition;  and  in  their  re- 
80  strong  a  feeling  of  the  evils  of  drunkenness  as  joicing  over  the  advantage  gained  by  their  nation, 
that  which  now  prevails  in  respectable  circles  in  the  majority  of  Englishmen  will  be  likely  to  con- 
England  natnraUy  leads  to  the  adoption  of  the  done  Lord  Beaconsfield's  usurpations.  Indeed, 
Christian  rule  of  total  abstinence.  It  does  not  emergencies  are  sure  to  arise,  under  all  govem- 
require  the  imposition  of  total  abstinence  ui>on  ments,  when  by  the  assumption  of  extra-consti- 
others  as  a  rule;  it  only  leads  a  man  to  say:  tutional  powers,  difficult  problems  can  be  quickly 
"Because  this  evil  is  so  great;  and  because  I  solved;  and  such  irregularities  seem  less  danger- 
wish  to  save  those  who  are  ruining  themselves  ous  to  the  common  people  than  to  statesmen, 
by  drink;  and  because  I  cannot  very  effectively  We  doubt,  therefore,  whether  the  Liberals  will 
urge  them  to  abstain  without  abstaining  myself,  take  much  by  their  attack  upon  Lord  Beacons- 
I  therefore  relinquish  a  luxury  which  I  have  not  field;  very  likely  they  are  right  In  their  judg- 
abused,  and  to  which  I  deem  myself  entitled,  ment  of  his  methods;  but  in  "  practical  politics  " 
that  I  may  the  more  successfully  persuade  those  such  considerations  do  not  weigh  so  heavily  at 
to  abandon  it  to  whom  it  is  proving  a  curse."  It  they  should.  Moreover,  though  taxation  may  be 
begins  to  be  evident  in  England  that  this  course  somewhat  increased  by  the  new  protectorate, 
of  conduct  is  something  very  different  from  fa-  trade  is  Iftely  to  find  some  new  and  hopeful 
naticism;  and  the  same  truth  ought  to  be  equally  openings;  and  that  is  a  subject  00  which  the 
evident  on  this  side  the  ocean.  British  meroantUe  mind  is  just  now  extremely 

How  much  the  "  Pan-AngUcao  Synod,"  now  wnsitive. 
convened  in  Kagl^nd,  will  aooompUsh  by  its  Tmm  Old  OathoUcs  of  Gennany  have  sni^pped 
meeting  we  will  not  venture  to  prophesy.  Ou  ^e  last  bond  that  bound  them  to  Rome  in  the 
hopes  are  not  large,  however.  I^upe  bodies  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  Swiss 
move  slowly  in  the  direction  of  truth;  how  not  to  Old  Catholics  have  long  allowed  their  priests  to 
move  is  the  probkan  to  which  they  mainly  devote  marry,  but  a  strong  party  in  Gennany,  at  the 
Aeii  energies.  The  atmosphere  of  a  great  ecde-  head  of  which  is  Dr.  Doellinger,  has  oj^posed  this 
siastlcal  assembly  is  extremely  unfavoraUe  to  innovation.  The  question  has  been  getting  hotter 
the  investigation  of  truth.  The  Spectator  says  and  hotter,  however,  until  at  length  it  came  to 
tmly :  "  Presbyteries,  General  AssembUes,  Sjm-  the  burning  point.  Several  married  priests  were 
ods.  Councils,  Conferences,  Congroaase,  are  all  standing  at  the  threshold  of  the  church  waiting 
verisimilar  in  cdiaracter,  aqd  hardly  any  of  thfooa  to  be  let  in;  some  of  those  already  in  the  church 
has  ever  been  of  a  kind  to  enlarge  the  bdief  of  were  threatening  that  they  would  go  out  and 
the  world  in  any  great  truth.  It  is  in  solitude,  marry  if  the  reform  was  not  aooompUshed.  Con- 
not  in  discussion,  that  truth  takes  its  best  hold  sequently,  alter  a  year  or  two  of  debate,  the  mat- 
of  the  mind.  It  is  in  solitude,  not  In  discussion,  ter  dame  to  an  issue  in  the  Sjmod  of  Bonn  on  the 
that  it  is  best  uttered."  As  to  practical  work,  12th  of  June,  when  by  a  vote  of  seventy-fivcP 
the  Pan^/Uiglican  Synod  had,  when  last  heard  against  twenty-two  the  following  resolves  were 
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adopted:    **  1,  That  the  law  of  oompalsory  ceU-  have  followed  them.    Two  or  tiiree  parish  priests 

bacy  was  only  a  question  of  discfpline,  not  of  will  also  resign  their  charges.    On  the  other  dde» 

doctrine.    2,  That  it  was  not  in  harmony  with  seyeral  accessions  to  the  chnrch  have  taken  place, 

the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  and  the  reform  party  are  confident  that  this  bold 

Catholic  Church.    3»   That  tiiereby  soandalons  step  takes  them  over  the  barriers  that  hare  ob- 

and  immoral  offences  were  induced.    4,  That  a  structed  the  progress  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church 

voluntary  celibacy,  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  puts  them  in  the  way  of  rapid  growth.    In 

was  by  no  means  to  be  condemned;  but,  5,  That  Germany  for  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 

the  canonical  prohibition  of  clerical  marriage,  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Old  Catholics, 

from  sub-deacons  upwards,  was  no  longer  bind-  possibly  on  account  of  this  controTcrsy.    The 

ing  on  the  Old  Catholic  Church."     Professors  reform  has  been  hitherto  a  feeble  movement;  we 

Reusch  and  Friedrich  immediately  withdrew  from  shall  see  whether  the  abolition  of  celibacy  will 

the  Synod,  and  Professors  Langen  and  Mentzel  give  it  a  new  lease  of  life. 
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Bbtond  the  mere  name  of  the  Parsis  (or  Par-  Spiegel,  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen,  and  Dar-  ' 

sees)  and  the  fact  that  they  were  fire-worshipers,  mesteter,  a  French  scholar,  and  ending  with  an 

and  followers  of  Zoroaster,  little  is  generaUy  account  of   Zoroastrian    studies    amongst  the 

known  of  the  people,  literature  and  religion  to  Parsis  of  India,  in  which  the  author's  work  is 

which  this  handsome  volume^  is  devoted.    The  largely  but  modestly  prominent.    His  opportunl- 

book  itself  is  an  indication  that  the  past  still  ties  for  such  research  were  unusual,  as  superin- 

finds  as  thorough  students  as  does  the  present,  tendent  of  Sanskrit  studies  in  Poona  College, 

and  that  an  almost  forgotten  religion  can  be  ex-  near  Bombay,  where  he  was  in  close  contact  with 

humed  and  rehabilitated  equally  with  an  extinct  both  Brahmans  and  Parsi  priests,  who   alone 

animal.    It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  study  of  possess  the  traditional  Yedic  and  Zoroastrian  lore 

man,  of  what  he  has  believed  and  worshiped,  that  has  not  been  lost.  We  find  that  a  knowledge 

keeps  pace  with  the  study  of  the  forces  and  sub-  of  this  venerable  religion  depends  largely  upon  a 

stances  of  nature.  study  ot  words,  and  that  much  uncertainty  still 

This  is  the  first  atteqipt  in  the  English  language  hangs  about  the  doctrines  simply  because  the 
to  give  a  correct  account  of  the  ancient  Zoroas-  force  of  words  and  phrases  is  not  fully  under- 
trian  religion  and  literature.  The  fact  that  the  stood,— indicating  a  work  yet  to  be  done  by  the 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  Parsis  of  Western  India,  plodding  student  of  direct  and  comparative  phil- 
amongst  whom  the  author.  Prof.  Haug  of  Munich,  ology,— a  task  to  which  he  exhorts  the  learned 
and  the  editoi^.  Dr.  West,  lived  on  terms  of  Parsis  of  India  to  give  themselves.  The  second 
friendly  intercourse,  indicates  the  sympathy  with  essay  is  devoted  to  the  languages  of  the  Pars! 
the  subject  out  of  which  the  book  sprang,  as  well  scriptures«  which  seem  to  be  two,  that  of  the 
as  something  of  the  source  from  which  its  matter  Avesta  and  the  Pahlavl,  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
was  drawn;  for  the  living  traditions  of  a  religion  densed  learning.  The  third  es^y  gives  a  brief 
are  more  indicative  of  its  spirit  and  meaning  statement  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  Zend- 
than  are  its  annals.  Avesta,  or  sacred  writings,  with  translations  of 

The  book  is  a  prodigy  of  leaming^--written  important  or  interesting  parts.    They  consist  of 

with  true  Gennan  thoroughness,  and  edited  by  twenty-one  books  or  Nasks,  each  containing 

Dr.  West  with  fond   respect  for  the  deceased  Avesta  and  Zend;  that  is,  an  original  text  and  a 

author.    It  consists  of  four  essays.    The  first  is  commentary  on  it.    Their  authorship  is  ascribed 

a  history  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  the  sacred  by  modem  criticism  to  Zoroaster,  and  by  Parsi 

writings  and  religion  of  the  Parsis,  beginning  tradition  to  God.    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  so 

with  Heroditus;  bringing  together  whatever  is  vast  a  literature  had  a  single  author.    Indeed  It 

to  be  found  in  Greek,  Roman,  Armenian  and  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Haug  that  Zoroaster  was 

Mahommedan  sources;  giving  the  results  of  the  not  the  name  of  an  individual,  but  the  general 

labors  of  such  modem  scholars  as  Olshausen,  title  of  the  spiritural  heads  of  the  religious  com- 

iBMays  on  the  Sacred  Langnage.  Writings  and  ^"^^^  ®'  *^«  ancient  Persians. 
Baliglon  of  the  Paisls.   By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  D.        Th«  subjects  treated  in  these  twenty-one  books 

•Bdttsd  by  B.W.  West,  Ph.D.   Second  Edition.  Bos-  are  of  the  most  various  character;— the  range 

ton.   Houghton,  Osgood  A  Co.  being  Ux  greater  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
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tores  to  whioh  in  many  parts  they  bear  a  strong  or  self-sastatnlng,  bot  is  ererywhere  made  de- 
reeemblancci  and  in  other  parts  present  as  strong  pendent  npon  prayer  to  Gtod  as  the  sonroe  and 
a  contrast.    The  doalistic  element  is  admitted    giver  o<  all. 

into  the  accounts  of  creation,  but  the  ethical  code  The  highest  thought  reached  in  th^  writings 
is  singularly  like  the  Mosaic.  The  contrast  with  is  the  assertion  that  holiness  and  immortality  are 
the  Hebrew  Scriptnres  consists  chiefly  in  this :  not  only  gifts  of  Gk)d  but "  permanently  active 
the  Zend-Avesta  aim  at  a  complete  rel^;ien  ;  the  powers."  The  association  ot  the  two  as  co-ordi- 
Mosaic  writings  imply  a  developing  religion.  The  nate  forces,  and  also  as  springing  from  the  Divine 
distinction  is  wide  and  vital.  If  it  be  overlook-  hand,  lifts  them  nearly  to  the  same  plane  with  the 
ed,  the  Persian  Scriptures  seem  superior  in  some  teachings  of  Christ ;  for  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
respects,  for  they  recognize  personal  immortality,  the  teaching  goes,  Christ  taught  nothing  differ^ 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  future  rewards  and  ent  or  higher  on  these  subjects, 
punishments,  and  spiritual  exercises  not  to  be  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  en- 
found  in  our  Old  Testament;  but  the  latter  may  tire  Zend-Avesta  are  on  this  h|gh  level.  They 
be  said  to  hold  them  potentially,  and  to  presup-  are  encumbered  with  a  vast  demonical  and  thaup 
pose  Christianity.  There  is  also  tiie  same  economic  maturgic  element,  as  was  inevitable  from  the  in- 
spirit running  through  them  as  in  the  Hebrew  tensely  speculative  cast  of  the  Persian  mind,  and 
*  Scriptures — a  spirit  of  reform  and  progress ;  for  the  lack  of  scientific  grounds  for  knowledge, 
example,  special  blessings  are  promised  to  those  While  the  religion  of  the  Parsis  rivals  Christianity 
wlio  till  the  soil— the  aim  evidently  being  to  lead  in  its  ethics,  and  shares  with  it  in  certain  funda- 
the  people  away  from  their  nomadic  habits  to  mental  doctrines,  it  is  still. widely  and  essentially 
agriculture,  and  thus  bring  in  a  hlglier  dviliza-  separated  from  it.  For  it  is  not  a  pure  oode  of 
.  tlon.  morally  and  a  knowledge  of  Gkxl  and  immorw 

One  cannot  read  such  passages  as  that  for  in*  tality  that  make  Cliristianity  what  it  is.  We 
stance,  on  page  105,  without  feeling  that  they  are  look  in  vain  in  the  Zend-Avesta  for  the  divine 
properly  named  sacred  writings.  The  whole  Fatherhood,  for  the  doctrine  of  self-denial  and 
nature  and  destiny  of  man  are  compassed  by  the  sacrifice  as  an  expression  of  love,  and  for  the 
saying  :— '*  Blessed  is  every  one  to  whom  Ahura-  divine  assumption  of  this  doctrine  in  and  f6r 
mazda,  ruling  by  his  own  will,  shall  grant  the  humanity.  It  is  this  that  makes  Christianity  the 
two  everlasting  powers— health  and  immortality,  one  only  true  religion  and  a  fostering  power  in 
For  this  very  good  I  beseech  Thee.    Mayest  Thou    civilization. 

through  thy  angel  of  piety  give  me  happiness,  the  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
good  true  things,  and  the  possession  of  the  good  book  is  that  it  tends  to  confirm  the  belief  of  those 
mind. ' '  who  hold  that  all  idolatrous  religions  are  spiritual 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  these  ancient  scrip-  in  their  origin,  and  were  at  first  held  as  such,  but 
'tures  admit  of  the  same  ambiguity  as  to  future  took  on  distortion  throng^  being  fed  only  from 
existence  and  punishment  as  do  our  own  gos-  the  debased  nature  of  man.  Originally  the 
pels.  Sometimes  immortality  seems  to  be  re-  Zoroastrian  faith  and  worship  were  qxritual. 
garded  as  a  gift  or  allotment,  but  more  frequent-  One  only  infinite  and  all-powerful  God  was  the 
ly  it  is  represented  as  an  achievement,  or  the  object  of  worship.  The  adoration  of  the  sun  as 
result  of  righteousness.  *'  All  those  who  give  a  the  symbol  of  the  Spiritual  intelligence,  and 
hearing  to  the  word  of  the  Most  Beneficent,  will  thence  of  fire  as  originating  in  the  sun,  was  the 
be  free  from  all  defects  and  reach  immortality."  degradation  of  the  primitive  faith.  The  exoee- 
One  would  infer  from  this  the  doctrine  of  condi-  slve  dualism  that  came  to  be  so  prominent,  and 
tional  inmiortality,  and  the  destruction  of  the  has  since  tinged  all  thought— even  Christian  tiieol- 
wicked;  but  a  little  farther  on,  we  read  that  the  ogy — down  to  the  present,  was  the  result  of 
aoul  of  the  righteous  man  attains  to  immortality,  speculation  upon  the  old  and  ever  new  problem 
but  that  of  the  wicked   man  has  everlasting    of  the  existence  of  evil. 

punishment.  But  curiously  enough,  it  is  a  ques-  The  fourth  essay  is  a  full  discussion  of  the 
tion  with  Sanskrit  scholars  whether  the  ctUmios  Zoroastrian  religion,  to  which  we  must  refer 
of  the  Zend-Avesta  means  in  eternity  or  during  the  reader  with  the  assurance  of  profound  in- 
etemity.  terest. 

nu^"  ^  ^*''°  '  'y^.  pa~Ueltom  with  ^^^^^  ^^  conundrum  "  Within.  Without  and 
Chrtot  s  word,  j  for  hte     outer  d"kne«,"  we    ^^     „,  ^^  ^^,  ^  ^holewme  and  helpful  book 

have ''eternal  glooms,"— a  phrase  indicating  the     .  ,     ,  j  i.      *x      _!i.w    « 

.    _^.       ,  ,     ^  ^       \     .^  -.•,  ^.      ^,  ,       for  young  business  men,  delineating  with aiiee- 

^r^.'°^,  r  nf^i  ^  '  ^f^'flf'.'^f  ««»»*•  ^.  the  be«.tUul  and  usefnlTue  of  Henry 
being  "evil  thought,  evil  word,  evil  deed."    This     ' 

order  of  moral  process  shows  profound  insight  as  i  within.  Without,  and  Over :  or  Memorials  of  the 
to  the  working  of  evU  in  the  soul.  Upon  the  Earnest  LUe  of  Henry  Oli^  Hsll,  Layman.  North- 
whole  the  religion  of  the  Parsis  is  rational  rather  ampton:  Bridgwan  A  Childs.  Springfleld:  Whtlaey 
than  arbitrary;  yet  nowhere  is  it  merely  rational  &  Adams. 
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Clsy  Hall,  a  natire  of  Ashfield,  a  WiUiston  Semi-  scarcely  be  a{^reciated  by  one  who  was  nnte- 

Duy  boy,  and  a  New  York  merchant  who  died  in  miliar  with  Adirondack  literature.    The  **  Char* 

1873,  at  the  age  of  46.    His  private  and  domeetic  acter  Study"  is  a  delicious  bit  of  portraituroi 

character,  bis  public  example  and  work,  much  of  and  some  of  the  sayings  of  **  Old  Phelps  "  are 

it  abroad,  particularly  in  Spain,  and  his  invalid  well  worthy  of  preservation,  whatever  may  be 

days  of  final  and  lingering  sickness,  give  oc-  the  fate  of  the  literary  project  of  the  hero  him- 

casion  for  the  somewhat  clumsy  title.    But  the  self,  in  which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  he  expects 

awkwardness  of  the  introduction  over,  we  are  *'  to  show  that  literature  has  an  opposite  if  [he 

made  at  once  acquainted  with  an  ingenuous  and  does]  not  show  any  thing  els.*'    This  belief  that 

honest-hearted  boy,  trained  in  the  simple  Puritan  everything  has  an  opposite  seems  to  be  the  fonn» 

ways  of  the  Ashfield  hills.    AVe  follow  him  to  dation  of  the  philosophy  of  Phelps.    "  We  oonld 

New  York,  as  he  goes  to  accept  a  clerkship  in  a  not,"   he  writes  to  Mr.  Warner,    "  enjoy  the 

large  mercantile  house.    Aided  by  his  diary  and  blessings  and  happiness  of  riteousness  if  we  did 

correspondence,  we  trace  his  rise  to  the  full  re-  not  now  that  innicuty  was  in  the  world;  in  fact 

sponsibilities  of  junior  partner;   his  conversion  Uiere  would  be  no  riteousness  without  innicuty." 

under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson  of  the  With  which  tough  bit  of  theological  speculation 

Broadway  Tabernacle  church,  to  whom,  as  well  we  commend  the  sage  of  the  Adirondacks  to  the 

1^  to  Dr.  Taylor,  in  later  years,  he   became   a  readers  of  Sunday  Aftbrnoon. 
loyal  helper;  his  marriage  and  home  life,  always 

radiant  with  winning  and  unselfish  hospHaUUes;  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Benjamin  to 
his  ideal,  early  and  distinctly  formed,  of  a  Chris-  T*«*'  ^^  ^^*®  »P  ^e  Atiantic  Islands.  The 
tian  merchant;  his  open-hearted  encouragements  Tolnme^  which  he  has  given  us  is  not  only  of  in- 
to struggling  young  men;  his  abundant  helpful-  teres*  to  all  who  enjoy  intelligent  and  spirited 
ness  in  city  charities,  mission  schools.  Christian  aketches  of  travel,  but  is  extremely  valuable  to 
association  schemes;  his  noble  and  persistent  ^^^  ^**o  *re  forced  to  study  the  question  of 
benevolence  and  philanthropy  in  foreign  jour-  climate  in  its  relation  to  health.  Mr.  Benjamin  is 
neylngs;  his  manly  financial  integrity  under  try-  ^  excellent  traveler;  he  takes  akeen  enjoyment 
ingcircum8tance8;thepersonal  magnetism  of  his  ***  journeying;  his  eye  is  the  eye  of  an  artist, 
hearty  simplicity  and  candor;  and  the  sweet  quick  to  seize  upon  the  picturesque,  and  his  pen  is 
patience,  and  growing  sympathy  with  all  things  ^«  P«>»  <>'  »  ready  and  j^easant  writer.  He  takes 
good  and  true  and  beautiful  in  the  Utter  days  uawitiihimin  all  his  adventures,  andmakeeusat 
when  the  silver  cord  was  loosing.  One  sentence  ^<>™e  wherever  he  lodges.  The  islands  sketched 
of  Mr.  Hall's  is  a  keynote  which  vibrates  throu£^  ^  ^^  volume  are  the  Bahamas,  the  Azores,  the 
the  book:  "  The  church  should  notice  her  young  Channel  Islands,  the  Magdalen  Islands,  Madeira, 
men  socially.  We  must  tone  up  not  only  the  mer-  Teneriffe,  Newfoundland,  the  Bermudas,  Belle- 
cantile  young  men,  but  those  young  students  Isle-en-Mer,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  the  Isles  of 
whose  influence  in  the  professions  is  to  be  so  vast  Skoals,  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
during  tiie  next  tiiirty  to  fifty  years.  The  grand  In  all  tiiese  regions  Mr.  Benjamin  finds  plenty  to 
work  for  us,  I  am  satisfied,  is  among  the  yonng  «®®  ^^  ^11  about;  the  scenery,  the  historic  asso- 
men  under  30  years  of  age."  dations  and  the  characteristics  and  customs  of 

the  people  are  all  well  described.  One  gets  from 
Thb  sober  drollery  of  Mr.  Warner  is  irresisti-  this  succession  of  sketches  quite  a  new  insight 
ble.  The  casual  remark  that  drops  in,  now  and  into  the  meaning  of  the  proverb,  that  it  takes  a 
then,  in  the  midst  of  his  easy-going  sentences,  great  many  kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world.  A 
upsetting  your  gravity  by  its  unexpectedness,  is  droll  illustration  of  the  effect  of  a  littie  learning 
put  in  with  such  perfect  art  that  the  uninstructed  upon  the  mind  of  a  negro  is  shown  in  a  letter  re- 
reader  must  find  it  difiicult,  sometimes,  to  conr  ceived  by  a  physician  in  the  Bahamas  from  one 
ceal  the  suspicion  that  the  writer  is  a  littie  daft,  of  his  colored  patients:  **  Sir  the  present  posl- 
Such  exquisite  fooling  is  rare;  and  happily  Mr.  tions  of  thy  penitent  hand  Maid  is  this,  a  severe 
Warner's  wit  is  without  a  sting;  you  can  read  and  Protuberance  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  cough 
this  last  book^  of  his  in  the  most  vacant  hour  of  in  proportion  to  the  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  pain 
your  vacation  without  suffering  any  loss  of  faith  in  the  stomach  in  proportion  to  the  cough,  and  a 
in  your  fellow-men.  It  is  not  a  guide  book,  yet  standing  weakness  and  a  stubborn  faintiness  with 
one  may  learn  more  from  it  about  life  in  the  restlessness  day  and  night."  It  is  plain  that  cli- 
Adirondacks  than  from  some  histories  that  claim  mate  does  not  greatly  affect  the  mental  charac- 
to  be  veracious.  A  touch  of  travesty,  now  and  teristics  of  the  black  man.  Of  all  these  islands, 
then,  greatly  enlivens  the  narrative.  Such  an  Mr.  Benjamin  gives  the  preference  to  Teneriffe 
extravagance  as  "A  Fight  with  a  Trout "  could  as  a  health-resort,    llie  equability  of  the  tern- 

1  In  the  Wildemeas.    By  dkaries  Dudley  Warner.  1  The  Atlmnttc  Islands  as  Resorts  of  Health  and 

Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  Springfield:  Whit-  Pleasure.   Mew  York:  Harper  A  Brothers.    Springs 

wty  A  Adams.  flel4 :  Whitney  A  Adams. 
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peratare  and  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  are  ters.    What  is  more,  they  never  conld  have  been 

phenomenal.    ''At  Orotava/'  he  tells  us,  "  three  found    anywhere  else   than  between  the   two 

bandred  feet  above  the  sea,  for  five  weeks  in  May  American  shores,  nor  by  any  one  else  than  Bret 

and  Jime,  I  saw  the  mercury  rise  daily  in  the  Harte. 
shade  to  72«  about  3  p.  M.    At  night  it  fell  to  68^ 

During  that  period  I  saw  no  variation  from  these  ^^  *^  ^^^  **^®°  '**'  granted  of  late  by  most 

figures."    Madeira  is  almost  equal  in  climate  to  **'  ^®  newspapers  that  the  authorship  of  the 

Teneriffe,  and  the  comforts  of  life  are  more  ac-  "  ^**«  ^^^  "  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^«^^  *  ^^^^>  ^^ 

cessible  to  kivalids.    The  Bahamas  are  less  de-  **^*  *^  conjecture  which  long  ago  attributed 

sirable  than  these  islands  of  the  African  coast,  ^®™  ^  "  ^'  ^'^  *^  ^^"^  distincUy  verified, 

because  of  the  greater  humidity  of  the  climate;  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^^  *^^«  reached  this  conclusion 

but  during  the  winter  months,  from  November  ^®  ^^  °^*  *^**^-    ^*"-  ^a^^^^  ^^  steadily,  de- 

to  May,  they  may  be  strongly  recommended  to  ^^  ^*^  she  is  the  author  of  these  stories;  and 

invalids.     During  this  period  the  thermometer  8li«  w  a  lady  who  has  clear  ideas  of  the  obliga- 

does  not  fall  below  eSf>  nor  rise  above  82«,  and  ^^  ®'  veracity.    The  information  has  not  come 

rarely  varies  over  «*>  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  ^^  ^®  publishers;  for  the  most  that  they  have 

The  facts  respecting -the  comparative  values  of  ^^^  us  is  that  "  all  the  stories  from  first  to  last 

these  various  resorts  to  the  various  classes  of  ^^®  ^^^  '^'^"®"  ^^  ^°®  ^^  ^  **™®  V^twhl, 

invalids  are  very  clearly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Benja-  ^^®  ^  ^®"  ^^^  ^  ^®™-"    '^^  disposes  of 

min,  whose  interest  in  the  study  of  medicine  has  ^^  *^^^  ""^  ^®  "*®'»*^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  *^* 

qualified  him  to  speak  with  intelligence  upon  this  *^  "^"^  *  '®^  ^'  ^®  ^*  *^'*^'  ^**'  *^^« 

topic.    In  an  appendix  much  useful  information  "^  ^^  °^^^*  to  add  to  the  series,  permitted  her 

is  given  respecting  the  methods  of  communica.  "*^*  to  be  used  by  another  writer  in  the  employ 

tion  with  these  islands  and  the  accommodations  ^'  ^  ^®**"-  Scribner.     That  claim,  indeed, 

offeied  to  visitors,-all  of  which  can  be  depended  ^^''^^  ^*«^  contradiction;  it  is  quite  clear 

on  as  furnished  in  the  interest  of  travelers  rather  "^**  *"  ^®  «^^^  ^  ^®  ^^'^  ^'  o^®  ^^d; 

than  of  inn-keepers.    The  book  is  handsomely  ^*^  ^«  ^^^'  theory-that  they  are  the  work  of 

and  profusely  illustrated,  and  the  readeis  of  ""  "^^^^  ^'  associated  writers,  among  whom 

Sunday  Arr.Hiidoir  would  enjoy  the  pictures  *'^-  ^-^  ^^  ^^'  ^*^  ^^P^  ^^»«  *«^« 

in  the  sketch  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  they  ^^^  conspicuously  named -would  have  been 

were  the  first  to  read.  equally  incredible  to  any  person  of  penetration, 

„, ,        ^                            ^,         ,  if  the  Messrs.  Scribner  had  not  set  it  aside  by 

Thebb  is  no  better  summer  reading,  when  one  th  i  d    ial 

wants  to  do  it  in  a  hammock  with  naps  between  a    ^    ^u     i  2        «  ««-i     a  1       n  1  ^          «.    «. 

, ,,                .,.      J       *       ,    ,       ^  As  to  the  claims  of  Miss  Alma  Calder^who  has 

whiles,  or  on  the  edge  of  a  picnic,  when  you  are  «     a  u       i#  *    u        vi«  u  j  «    ^u          •  j 

^,     ,    '    ,   ,                 1..                    .    ^  suflfered  herself  to  be  published  to  the  world  as 

tired  of  being  agreeable,  or  en  route  by  car  or  ^.             •      o        tr  1       *u             *i        ».,.,.  j 

steamboat,  thL,  Bret  Ha;te's  "  Drift."  L  It  has  *^  «?"""  ^f"'  ^ohn-tbeT^ntly  pobI«hed 

been  coUected  and  arranged  in  the  neat  little  »""    ^     *        T*  T      ^  ""\k-  *^  '""^ 

_^.,..    o,        .JO           «y             ,^  tion.    There  is  another  story  of  a  mythical  young 

quartoi   of  the  Riverside  Press.    We  cannot  get  ,    .      ,^      .,         u    u  ^      •**        n  .u 

r  *>v       J4i    1       ^     i*u  i>    *  TT  -X       «  l«"*y  o'  Brooklyn  who  had  written  all  these  sto- 

into  a  critical  mood  with  Bret  Harte.    He  sees  •         j  u  j    «     ^  *u               #*           ..u        ,  ._ 

J    .t.*        _ixi.  ,.*                       .^  ries  and  had  offered  them  one  after  another  with- 

persons  and   things  with  his  own  eyes,  hears  ^               «      n  ^1.              1          vn  . 

*_;,.  , ,                         .....             f    '          "  out  success  to  all  the  magazine  publishers,  until 

with  his  own  ears,  retains  the  very  twang  and  .  ,     _..    .             ^.u                 i    j          j 

idiom,  and  writes  with  hU  own  pen^  There  is  a  '*  ^^^  "^  «*^*  ^^T,  ' ^  *"  despondency  to 

-,,.,,,            *       u     J    .  L.  *  starving  young  English  journalist,  who  took 

fascinating  drollery,  a  free-hand  etchmg,  a  pre-  ^.             ,  .f         .  ^Ttu       ^    *u    »*           «  _^^ 

i>     u    «*fu      »    /      #   ^*n      *      t,  !i      •!.  them  and  disposed  of  them  to  the  Messrs.  Scrib- 


ner and  disappeared  with  the  proceeds.     This 


Baphaelitish   nicety   of  detail,   streaked   with 

gentle  pathos  and  touches  of  tenderness,  and  lit  ,  ,      ,  u    ji     i      j  .    1     „ 

,..*7.^     #1        ui  V         lA      xu  i»  tale  also  may  be  dismissed  as  apocryphal.    Sto- 

up  with  bits  of  color  which  are  altogether  peculiar  .      1.,     ..         .        ^       .      _,   mt^  jr 

^   , ,     ^,         J  ,  ..u  i-s  ^  rios  like  these  do  not  go  begging  for  publishers, 

to  his  style,  and  carry  you  along  with  his  charao-  .   j^u    ^     ,,   ,^u    ^  a  _iu  "-""«• 

.^  IS  t  J  1.  And  the  denial  of  the  Messrs.  Scribner  covers  the 

ters  as  if  you  yourself  were  in  company,  and  be-  -  ^,  ,  j      ,  t.      . , 

Jonged  to  the  surroondings.    There  U  a  restful  cweof  theanonymo^younglady  of  Brooldjma. 

abroptness  too  with  which  he  snaps  off  a  story  T.^  ''^  ""^i  *^^7,  "^  "*V**  »"*°'  ■» 
when  nothing  better  can  be  said,  without  detain-       '^e"  kn^T"  to  them."    "  It  wonld  be  an  amns- 

Ing  you  with  observations.    He  has  written  noth-  *"«  *^«'    '!*^  tboixcbc^,  "  if  the  Messrs. 

ing  better  than  '<  The  Man  on  the  Beach."  which  **"""'  '^^  '"^«  **^  «""■  ^^-  "'»•  Al"» 

leads  the  fourteen  selections  of  this  dainty  and  ^^'^  *""*  *«  Brooklyn  young  lady  together  in 

appetizing  volume  of  his  varieUes;  and,  tuum  *^^^  "^'^  ~"»  ^''^'  ""•  ""»"  announce,  in  the 

emiiue,  you  can  find  what  you  want  among  them.  Prewnee  «'  <*e  «"■««.  *•  """e  or  names  of  the 

whether  bioad  humor  or  extraordtaary  charao-  *^  ^"*  "°^-      ^»»'""'  "names,"  if  "the 
stories  have  i>een  written  by  <me  and  the  »ame 

I  DrUt  from  Two  Shores.   By  Brat  Hart*.  Beaton:  peraon?"    There  is  9niy  one  ezpUnation,  that 

Houghton,  Oagood  It  Company.   Springtteld:  Whit-  the  poem*  were  written  by  another  person.    And 

Bay  *  Adams.  that,  we  make  Iwld  to  guess,  is  the  simple  fact 
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about  H.  If  that  assembly  of  the  claimants  should  represent  Somebody  Else.**    The  ethical  quality 

ever  take  place,  the  announcement  will  probably  of  the  book  is  to  say  the  least  not  bracing,  and 

be  that  Mrs.  Luda  G.  Bunkle  wrote  the  stories  nuUcee  one  long  for  some  breezy  woman  of  com- 

and  that  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  wrote  the  mon  sense,  in  the  capacity  of  mother  or  aunt,  to 

poems.    On  t^t  prediction  a  good  deal  of  pro-  rush  in  and  speak  her  mind.    As  it  is,  there  is 

phetic  reputation  may  safely  be  risked.  just  enough  of  "  society  "  conscience  to  keep  the 

The  stories  of  the  seoond  series*  are  hardly  equal  somebody-elses  foolishly  ashamed  of  themselves, 

to  those  of  the  first.    *' The  Four-Leaved  Clover '*  though  their  compunction   never   rises   to  the 

is  a  beautiful  story;  and  the  bit  of  Qermaa  home-  dignity  of  remorse.     .Aesthetically  Mr.  Lathrop 

life  which  it  sets  before  us  is  as  sweet  and  win-  has  polished  his  soft  wood  all  that  it  will  bear, 

some  as  anything  that  we  have  seen  for  nuuiy  a  and   in  certain  spots  so  beautifully,  and  with 

day.   "  My  Tourmaline  "  is  full  of  noble  passion ;  such  evident  artistic  skill,  that  one  is  inclined  to 

it  is  by  far  the  strongest  of  the  series;  but  the  beg  of  him  next  time  to  try  hh  hand  on  better 

pretematuralism  with  which  it  deals  so  freely  material.    There  are  exquisite  bits  of  humor  scat- 

and  which  is  invoked  to  eke  out  the  plot  of  sev-  tered  through  the  book  ;  the  droll  conceptions 

eial  of  the  other  stories,  is  not  an  element  of  And  remarks  of  Mr.  John  Glone  are  always  en- 

strongth  in  the  novel.    The  thorough  realism  of  tertaining;  the  feminine  repartee  is  of  a  q«rk- 

the  earlier  work  was  better  than  these  presenti-  Ui^S  sort,  and  the  conversations  which  make 

ments  and  divinations.     "  Parmer  Basset*s  Ro-  «P  th©  bulk  of  the  pages  are  adroiUy  managed; 

mance**  and  "Joe  Hale's  Bed  Stockings*'  are  while  to  offset  the  *' stagy"  effects,  there  are 

pleasant  sketches,  but  rather  slight;   the  por^  some  well-wrought  descriptions  of  persons  and 

traituro  is  as  faithful  as  that  of  "  Draxy  Miller's  places. 

Dowry  "  or  "Whose  Wife  Was  She?  "  bat  the  q^^  ^  ^  brightest  and  best  of  the  stories  of 
dramatic  vigor  of  those  first  stories  is  not  in  college  life  is  "Hammersmith."!  Mr.  Sever- 
^^^*  ance  has  ineserved  in  a  wonderful  way  the  en- 
Ma.  Lathrop  in  his  dedication  of  "  Somebody  thusiasm  of  his  college  days;  his  story  is  alive 
Else,"  calls  his  book>  a  "  Little  Comedy."  This  with  the  youthful  passion  and  ambition  of  the 
very  well  describes  it.  Framed  on  the  slender  undergraduate  experiences.  It  is  needless  to  ask 
plot  of  two  rather  inconsiderable  and  inconsid-  why  college  life  is  so  full  of  intense  enjoyment 
erate  young  men  being  fooled  by  an  "amateur  for  the  average  student;  the  reasons  are  not  ob- 
humorist,"  who  has  a  small  revenge  to  execute,  scure,  while  the  fact  is  obvious.  And  there  are 
into  changing  names,  and  so  practising  on  the  many  old  boys  who  will  find  in  this  story  a  pleas- 
credulity  of  two  flirtatious  young  women — who  ^t^  &s  keen  as  that  with  which  the  collegians 
at  the  same  time  play  the  same  trick  on  their  of  to-day  will  devour  its  pages.  College  life,  like 
deceivers,  by  a  secret  understanding  between  s^i  other  life,  holds  great  resources  of  good,  and 
themselves— it  is  tediously  crammed  with  a  stagy  great  resources  of  mischief  also.  "Hammer- 
mechanism  of  improbabilities,  unrelieved  by  a  smith,"  while  It  gives  us  tiie  full  flavor  of  college 
single  noble  character.  The  chief  jester,  Mr.  ^n»  happily  takes  the  side  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
John  Glone,  persuades  and  plays  off  his  dupes  manly  and  of  good  report, 
with  a  Machiavelian  legerdemain  which  is  curi-  If  a  little  nonsense  is  relished  by  the  wisest 
ously  in  contrast  with  his  own  utter  imbecility  in  men,  we  may  infer  that  ordinary  people  will 
love-making.  The  tedious  prolongation  of  the  stand  a  good  deal  of  it.  On  this  supposition  a 
double  twisted  imbroglio  of  practical  jokes  up  to  small  book*  has  been  prepared,  which,  it  is  al- 
the  perilous  brink  of  matrimony  itself ;  and  then,  leged,  contains  explicit  practical  instructions  for 
presto  I — the  outcome  of  all  this  mutual  decep-  carrying  out  a  delightful  evening's  entertain- 
tion  and  by-play  of  jealousies,  after  each  lover  ment.  Mother  Goose  dramatized  is,  indeed,  suf- 
had  proposed  to  both  girls,  in  getting  them  all  fidently  absurd;  and  a  company  of  grown  people 
matched  just  right— leads  us  to  the  difficult  moral  who  should  follow  the  explicit  directions  of  this 
which  is  painfully  elaborated  in  the  last  chapter:  book  would  be  likely  to  be  laughed  at.  The  di- 
"The  faults  -of  love  by  love  are  justified"—  version  is  a  wholly  tonocent one, however;  and  if 
which,  again,  is  overset  at  the  very  last  by  the  pure  nonsense  is  what  is  wanted,  th<a  may  be 
remark  that  after  all  "  it  is  better  to  make  the  commended  as  the  genuine  article. 


best  of  ourselves,  than  to  attempt  to  become  or 
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A  WORKINGMAN'S  STORY.  ''  /  * ' '   ^ '  *: "''' 

The  following  is  a*faithfiil  report  of  a  influences  which  human  skill  and  kindness 
recent  conversation  with  a  man  who  some  can  supply.  After  some  six  months  of  such 
time  ago  was  for  several  years  my  neighbor,  a  life  she  returned  to  her  family  greatly  im- 
and  with  whom  I  have  since  maintained  proved,  almost  free  from  suffering,  and  with 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  by  means  of  a  degree  of  strength  and  vitality  for  which 
letters,  with  once  in  a  year  or  two  a  day's  she  had  scarcely  dared  to  hope.  She  brought 
visit,  usually  spent  in  a  long  walk.  I  have  with  her  a  letter  to  her  husband  from  the 
sometimes  condensed  his  expressions,  not  physician  at  the  Cure — a  wise  and  kind 
caring  to  reproduce  our  talk  with  verbal  man — containing  a  few  suggestions  as  to 
exactness,  but  the  thought  I  have  preserved  means  and  economies  for  promoting  her 
without  change.  The  man  is  a  skillful  me-  farther  recovery — good  food,  sleep-inducing 
chanic  and  machinist,  a  worker  in  wood,  quiet,  and  freedom  from  care.  *'If  you^ 
brass  and  steel.  Earlier  in  life  he  was  a  wife  can  be  kept  from  over  exertion  of  body 
good  carpenter  and  builder.  He  was  pros-  and  mind,"  the  doctor  said ;  ''  if  she  can 
perous  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  saved  sev-  have  what  she  needs  for  two  or  three  years 
eral  hundred  dollars  during  a  few  years  —quiet,  happiness  and  comfort  without 
after  the  war.  But  hk  wife's  health  was  anxiety-she  wiU  get  weU,  or  nearly  so." 
then  declming,  and  for  five  or  six  years  she  My  neighbor  sought  employment  every- 
was  rarely  able  to  leave  her  room,  some-  where  in  his  region,  but  by  this  time  multi- 
times  not  her  bed,  for  months  together,  tudes  of  workmen  had  been  discharged  and 
while  she  was  the  victim  of  intense  and  he  could  obtain  work  only  irregularly,  a 
almost  incessant  suffering,  which  she  bore  few  days  on  a  farm,  or  on  th^  streets,  with 
wil^  great  firmness  and  patience.  He  was  longer  and  longer  intervals  of  idleness.  He 
for  himself  extremely  economical  and  ab-  often  ate  little  in  those  days,  wishing  to 
stemious,  but  he  provided  the  best  possible  make  the  scanty  food  sufficient  for  his  f am- 
medical  treatment  for  her,  and  all  the  com-  ily.  There  are  three  children :  a  girl  four- 
forts  and  delicacies  that  he  could  obtain,  teen  years  of  age ;  a  boy,  Ralph,  who  is 
By  and  by  work  failed.  The  **  hard  times  "  nine,  and  Harold,  a  sturdy,  capable  little 
came  on.    He  made  the  most  of  every  re-  fellow  of  seven. 

source,  took  a  cheaper  house,  and  worked  at  A  family  council  decided  that  it  was  best 

whatever  was  offered  him.    A  good  Chris-  that  the  daughter  should  go  out  to  service — 

tian  lady  sent  his  wife  away  to  a  health-  her  wages  would  pay  the  rent  for  the  house ; 

resort  among  Hie  hills,  where  she  could  en-  and  that  the  father  should  leave  home  in 

joy  profound  rest,  absence  from  household  quest  of  work.   I  saw  them  about  this  time, 

anxieties,  and  all  the  remedial  and  sanative  It  was  a  great  trial  to  them  all,  this  separa- 

GopTTtght,  IsrSi  bjE»T.  Iferriua. 
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tion.  Their  family  life  I  had  long  before  is  none  for  them;'  and  I  felt  that  this  -was 
remarked  as  wonderfully  vital ;  in  an  una-  just  and  right.  I  do  not  wish  to  struggle 
sual  degree  intellectual  without  effort  or  with  any  man  for  a  piece  of  bread.  His 
display,  aif&  tenderly  affectionate.  My  need  may  be  greater  than  mine." 
neighbor  was  absent  for  more  than  a  year.  <<  Had  you  anything  to  read  ?  "  I  inquired. 
I  had  two  or  three  postal  cards  from  him,  « I  asked  everywhere  for  newspapers  that 
and  at  long  intervals  he  and  his  family  had  been  read  and  thrown  aside,  and  was 
heard  from  each  other.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  constantly  supplied,  so  that  I  have  not  at 
learned  that  he  had  returned,  and  I  took  a  any  time  lost  the  current  discussions." 
day's  journey  to  see  him.  It  was  a  beauti-  "  Did  you  talk  much  with  other  men  who 
ful  June  day  on  which  we  walked  out  over  were,  like  yourself,  on  the  road  ?  " 
the  long  hills  whkh  surround  the  village  in  «  Oh  yes ;  I  often  met  those  who  were 
which  he  lives.  In  an  hour  or  two  we  sat  thoughtful,  earnest  and  pretty  well  informed, 
down  in  the  shade  on  some  broken  basaltic  and  always  stayed  with  such  men  long 
columns,  and  talked,  as  we  have  often  done,  enough  to  have  a  talk.  The  men  on  the 
of  the  state  of  our  country,  of  the  various  road  are  much  like  those  at  home ;  they  are 
elements  and  tendencies  in  the  highly  comp  of  many  classes.  There  are  thieves  amcmg 
plex  life  and  thought  of  our  pec^k.  I  felt  them  looking  for  opportunities  for  robbeiy, 
pretty  sure  of  him,  but  had  a  strong  desire  and  low  fellows  whom  it  is  disagreeable  to 
to  learn  from  his  own  lips  how  his  recent  meet,  but  who  never  do  any  serious  mis- 
experience  had  affected  his  spirit ;  whether  diief  while  there  is  a  man  in  sight,  though 
he  had  in  any  degree  lost  a  certain  soldierly  they  are  a  terror  to  women  and  children  in 
devotion,  as  of  one  sworn  to  the  service  of  country  places.  The  moral  conditions  of 
his  country,  which  I  had  often  remarked  in  such  a  life  axe  very  unwholesome.  But 
him.  I  was  soon  reassured.  there  are  a  great  many  tramps  who  hxm 
<•  We  did  not  expect,"  he  said,  <'  that  I  nothing  bad  about  them,  except  that  they 
should  find  much  work.  We  knew  the  con-  are  dirty  and  repulsive  in  appearance.  Tkey 
dition  of  the  country  too  well  for  that  But  are  discouraged  and  helpl^s,  and  do  not 
we  both  felt  that  it  would  be  more  manly  know  what  to  do.  A  man  out  of  employ- 
for  me  to  try,  and  perhaps  less  painful  for  ment  is  always  a  disagreeable  object, 
both  of  us  than  the  enforced  idleness  at  Wherever  he  may  be,  he  is  always  out  of 
home.  Besides,  I  saw  that  my  wife  could  place.  He  is  si^>erfluous  and  unnecessary, 
not  eat  when  she  thought  I  needed  food  and  there  is  no  right  place  for  him,  imleea 
more  than  she.   I  had  the  same  feeling,  and  it  is  underground." 

it  often  occurred  that  what  would  have  My  neighbor  formerly  read  much  upon 

been  a  scanty  meal  for  one  was  not  half  subjects  ocmnected  with  the  history  of  go^ 

eaten,  because  each  wished  tiie  other  to  emment,  and  the  organization  of  society, 

have  most  of  it.    I  have  walked  through  and  liked  especially  such  books  as  discuss 

more  than  a  dozen  states.    I  have  never  ethical  subjects  in  a  philosophical  manner, 

asked  for  food,  but  always  for  work,  and  Years  ago  I  had  lent  him  Plato's  works, 

people  have  everywhere  offered  me  food,  so  Harrington's  <<  Oceana,"  More's  **  Utopia,** 

that  I  have  not  often  suffered  from  hunger.  Bousseau's  "  iknile,"  Lorimer's  '<  Institutes 

I  have  many  times  obtained  little  jobs,  of  Law,"  and  the  works  (tf  MaohiavelH,  and 

sometimes  have  had  work  for  several  days  more  recently  Freeman's  and  Maine's  books 

together.    I  always  kept  the  pay  till  I  had  on  Politics,  Law,  Government  and  Instito-> 

as  much  as  a  dollar  and  then Isent  it  home,  tions,  and  we  had  talked  much  i^n  such 

and  these  little  sums  have  he^oed  somewhat  topics.     Many  of   my    sermons    contain 

But  it  was  all  very  little.    Pe(^le  were  thoughts  suggested  or  developed  in  these 

mostly  kind,  but  they  said  everywho^:  conversations.    I  now  asked  the  question 

<  The    unemployed  laborers   of  our  own  which  was  the  chief  object  and  purpose  of 

community  have  the  first  claim.    It  would  my  visit : 

not  be  right  to  give  you  work  while  tiiere  ^  What  do  you  think  of  it  all?" 
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^  Praeiicallj,  and  from  our  point  of  yiew,  <*  Many  persons  have  become  thieTes  dur- 

the  oonntry  is  somewhat   over-populated,  ing  the  last  few  years  who  are  not— or  rather 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  superflu-  were  not  at  first— of  a  particularly  low  or 

ous  or  redundant  laborers  in  yarious  pur-  inferior  carder  of  intelligence  o^  character, 

suits.     There  is  no  demand  for  anything  A  criminal  course  of  life  was  revolting  to 

we  can  supply.    No  one  wants  our  labor,  them;   but  they  seemed  to  themselTes  to 

which  is  what  we  have  to  s^    A  man  be  pressed  into  it  by  circumstances.    An 

would  gain   nothing  now  by  knowing  a  iron  wall  closed  around  tiiem  on  every  side 

dozen  trades,  because  there  is  nearly  the  but  that    The  only  open  door  led  in  that 

same  superfluity  or  excess  oi  offered  labor  direction.    Having  once  degraded  himself 

in  all  occupations.    So  the  ^  great  law  of  by  a  criminal  act,  a  man  learns  to  justify 

supply  and  demand '  is  being  rigoroi^sly  ap»  his  course.    He  does  worse  things  now  to 

plied  without  interference  from  any  source  drug  his  memory,  to  e^inguish  remorse, 

whatever.    There  are  too  many  of  us ;  but  and  to  identify  himself  more  completely 

Nature  is  wise ;  she  knows  what  to  do  with  with  his  new  life.    He  soon  feels  that  soci- 

us,  and  after  a  little  while  there  will  not  be  ety  is  hia  enemy,  and  that  crime  is  his  only 

so  many.    It  is  like  a  great  war  going  on  means  of  self-defence.    As  tilings  are,  few 

all  over  the  land,  only  there  is  no  enemy,  or  of  these  men  are  redaimable,  though  they 

none  that  we  can  see.     If  those  who  are  came  of  good  parentage  and  had  originally 

being  slowly  eliminated — thrust  beyond  tiie  no   inclination   or   aptitude  for   criminal 

threshold — were  gathered  together  in  onft  courses.    Given  human  nature  as  it  is,  and 

place,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  long  continued  want  and  suffering  will  in- 

town,  the  world  would  be  aroused  for  their  evitably  press  many  men  into  crime, 

relief.    But  they  are  scattered  everywhere ;  <<  Under  a  similar  stress  of  painful  ^rpe- 

each  one  is  alone,  and  tiiey  have  no  com-  rience  many  other  persons  suffer  such  ten- 

radeship  or  communication  with  each  other,  sion  of  brain,  nerve  and  mind  as  makes 

They  have  no  voice,  no  cause,  or  flag,  and,  suicide  inevitable.    These  are  usually  men 

in  the  words  of  Burke,  '  they  will  fall,  one  of  superior  intellectual  character  and  power 

by  one,  an^unpitied  sacrifice,  in  a  contempt-  of  tiiought.    It  is  thought  that  goads  and 

ible  struggle,'  which  will  have  no  memorial  maddens  them ;  the  thought,  always  recur- 

or  history.  ring,  of  the  misery,  horror  and  helplessness 

''For  those  who  are  unable  to  obtain  of  tiieir  situation.  It  is  a  misuse  of  Ian- 
work,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of  sup-  guage  to  say  that  suicides  are  always  insane; 
port  &>r  their  families,  the  chief  possible  but  suicides  of  the  class  which  I  am  des<nrib- 
methods  of  solving  the  problem  of  life,  or  ing  are  never,  for  some  time  before  the  act 
of  escaping  from  its  imendurable  difliculties,  of  self-destruction,  in  a  state  of  i^ysical 
are  heggturj^  crime,  suicide  and  .starvation,  health.  The  mental  anguish  resulting  from 
The  choice,  if  it  can  be  called  choice,  be-  the  spectacle  of  the  destitution  of  those 
tween  these  depends  in  eadi  particular  case  dearest  to  them,  and  from  the  sense  of  their 
upon  peculiarities  of  character  or  of  circum-  own  powerlessness  to  render  any  succor, 
stances.  Many  are  pressed  into  beggary,  produces  sleeplessness,  loss  of-  appetite,  and 
It  seems  the  only  thing  possible  for  tiienu  extreme  cerebral  tension  and  sensibility. 
In  a  little  time  a  process  of  gradual  adapta*  The  agony  becomes  more  imendurable  as 
tion  to  the  new  environment  is  setup,  which  physical  vitality  and  the  normal  power  of 
goes  on  till  there  is  littie  aptitude  remain^  resistance  decline.  The  man  feels  that  death 
ing  ior  regular  labor  or  wholesome  ways  of  would  be  a  release,  a  solution,  a  change  at 
living.  For  most  persons  tiie  line  between  least;  and  he  usually  believes  that  the  situa- 
begging  and  petty  thieving  is  almost  imper-  tion  of  his  family  would  be  improved  by  his 
oeptible;  and  for  nearly  all  tramps  or  trav*  death,  as  they  would  probacy  receive  more 
eling  beggars  it  soon  fadea  away  en^rely.  sympathy  and  assistance.  At  any  rate — 
We  have  no  right  to  expect  a  different  re*  thuB  he  reascms — attention  will  be  drawn  to 
suit.  their  needs,  and  their   condition  wiU  be 
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known.     The  number  of  suicides  of  this  also  long  tried  in  vain.     A  little  chance 

class  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  charity  occasionally  finds  way  to  them,  but 

few  years,  and  the  tendency  to  self-destruo-  the  supply  does  not  last  long.    It  makes  no 

tion  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  very  important  real  change,  it  only  prolongs  the  struggle, 

feature  of  owe  national  thought  and  life.  One  of  the  parents  falls  sick.    Yeiy  often 

*<  There  is  another  class  of  our  redundant  it  is  th^  father  who  first  yields.  The  Over- 
population who  cannot  beg,  who  feel  that  seer  of  the  Poor  sends  in  supplies.  The 
crime  would  give  them  no  real  relief,  and  sickness  is  protracted, for  a  strongman  does 
who  regard  suicide  as  unmanly  and  dishon-  not  yield  at  once.  Even  now  the  prospect 
orable,  a  cowardly  skulking  out  of  the  bat-  of  work,  of  honest,  manly  independence, 
tie.  They  are  too  proud  for  that,  and  will  would  give  him  heart  and  hope, — ^would 
fight  it  out  to  the  end.  That  means  stanra-  save  him.  He  hears  hints  that  it  would  be 
tion.  What  is  s^irvation?  It  has  not  better — < cheaper' — ^for  him  to  consent  to 
usually,  in  actual  experience,  the  dramatic  be  removed  to  the  almshouse.  He  is  '  not 
accompaniments  with  which  comfortable,  so  well.'  His  strength  fails,  and  a  longer 
prosperous  people  invest  it  in  their  imagina-  grave  is  made  by  the  side  of  the  little  girl's, 
tions.  It  is  not  spectacular  to  the  sufferers.  The  home  is  broken  up.  The  mother  and 
It  is  not  a  short,  sharp  struggle.  Happy  the  remaining  children  are  saved  from  starva- 
would  it  be  for  many  if  it  were.  It  is  first  tion,  perhaps,  but  with  vitality  so  reduced 
a  redaction  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  add  to 
the  food.  This  does  not  seem  a  very  seri-  the  burdens  of  society  than  to  contribute 
ous  matter;  people  in  robust  health  may  anything  to  the  work  the- world  needs." 
endure  it  for  a  long  time  without  great  "  What  can  be  done  ? " 
injui^,  but  after  a  time  digestion  is  .im-  ''As  things  are,  probably  nothing  can  be 
paired  and  the  most  delicate  member  of  the  done.  There  is  something  in  the  life  of  the 
family  begins  to  succumb.  It  is  a  little  time  which  represses  and  pairalyzes  such 
girl,  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of  individual  effort  as  would  be  required  for 
the  household.  She  can  no  longer  eat  the  any  improvement.  There  seems  to  be  no 
bread  made  of  Indian  meal  which  has  been  place  to  begin.  A  few  efficient,  capable 
for  some  months  almost  the  sole  article  of  inen  could  make  a  great  change.  If  in  any 
food  which  the  house-mother  can  set  before  township  or  village  the  leading  men  should 
her  children.  The  kind  family  physician  say :  <  We  cannot  have  anybody  starve  here 
comes  in.  He  leaves  a  simple  medicine,  who  will  work ;  but  we  cannot  pay  wages, 
and  says  the  child  ought  to  have  nourishing  for  there  is  no  work  that  will  yield  us  any 
food  ^  to  build  up  the  system.''  She  grows  profit ;  if  you  will  for  the  present  work  for 
weaker ;  the  neighbors  leam  that  she  is  sick ;  the  means  of  subsistence,  we  will  supply 
they  s^nd  in  some  jellies  and  other  delica-  your  families  wil^  enough  plain  food  for 
cies  to  tempt  the  appetite.  It  is  too  late,  health  and  comfort ;  we  are  all  in  the  same 
The  little  girl  is  gone,  and  her  father  and  boat;  the  times  are  hard  for  us  too.  We 
mother  know  the  true  name  for  her  disease;  shall  have  no  profit  on  your  labor,  and  you 
but  each  hopes  the  other  does  not  know,  must  not  expect  anything  but  food;'— ^if 
and  BO  they  never  speak  of  it.  They  tell  they  would  say  something  like  this,  and 
the  neighbors  that  she  was  a  weakly  child,  then  set  men  at  work  on  drains,  roads,  re- 
and  went  into  a  decline.  pairs  of  dwellings,  etc.,  with  especial  regard 

<<  Then  there  is  but  one  meal  a  day.  to  increased  cleanliness  and  improved  sani- 

Coarse  materials  meant  for  'feed '  for  do-  taiy  conditions,  employing  them  also  as  far 

mestic  ftnimftla  furnish  a  sort  of  bread  or  as  possible  in  the  personal  service  of  the 

pudding;  a  little  tainted   meat  from  the  citizens,  or  even  in  assisting  any  unfortu- 

butcher's,  or  some  decaying  and  unsalable  nate  members  of  the  community  vAko  are 

vegetables  from  the  grocer's  varying  the  not  able  to  pay  for  labor  which  they  need, 

repast  now  and  then.     The  husband  and  — ^this  would  help  a  great  deaL    It  might 

father  can  obtain  no  work.    His  wife  has  be  done  in  many  places,  if  people  thought 
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80,  for  it  would  cost  almost  any  oommunity,  silent;  that  it  is  not  dignified  or  manly  to 
and  certainly  the  nation  in  general,  far  less  complain.  They  wish  the  unemployed  to  keep 
than  the  present  condition  of  things.  It  out  of  their  sight,  not  to  disturb  or  inter- 
would  produce  a  better  state  of  feeling,  and  rupt  them.  They  wish  to  hear,  as  a  business 
dry  up  some  of  the  sources  of  existing  evils,  man  remarked  a  few  weeks  ago,  no  horrible 
Of  course  each  township  or  village  would  stories  of  starvation.  That  is  what  our 
necessarily  provide  only  for  its  own  poor,  teachers  have  to  tell  us  to-day — the  philoso- 
excluding  all  tramps  and  non-resident  un-  phy  of  human  life  and  duty  which  the  culti- 
employed  men.  If  the  plan  were  generally  vated  classes  are  now  presenting  to  the 
adopted  there  would  of  course  be  no  tramps  working  people  and  the  unemployed  of  this 
or  non-residents  seeking  work,  as  every  one  country.  <  Nothing  can  be  done  for  you. 
would  belong  somewhere.  But  these  things  Do  have  decency  and  self-respect  enough  to 
would  have  to  be  offered.  They  cannot  die  quietly  and  decorously.  What  is  the 
well  be  asked  for  by  those  who  most  need  good  of  creating  a  disturbance  with  your 
some  system  of  relief  or  assistance  which  processions,  your  excited  harangues  and 
shall  not  degrade  them.  Any  system  or  resolutions  ?  They  only  make  things  worse.' 
plan  which  does  not  require  labor  from  all  A  man  in  tatters,  famishing,  desperate  with 
who  are  able  to  perform  it  is  necessarily  de-  the  thought  of  his  starving  wife  and  chil- 
grading.  dren,  is  a  repulsive  sight,  and  one  that 
**  The  work  people — ^the  people  who  need  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  streets  of  a 
assistance — need  to  be  taught  many  things ;  civilized  land." 

especially  do  they  need  to  be  taught  better  "  Have  you  ever  thought  of  trying  to  in- 

and  more  rational  feelings  toward  society,  fluence  anybody?" 

or  the  rich.  They  are  too  much  inclined  to  *<  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  somalimes 
think  that  everybody  not  in  their  own  class  wished,  for  a  moment,  that  I  could  talk  for 
or  condition  is  rich,  and  that  society  could  an  hour  with  some  of  the  men  who  are,  or 
easily  provide  for  them  if  it  chose  to  do  so.  might  be,  the  sources  of  change  in  our  na- 
Most  of  the  class  called  workingmen,  and  tional  life ;  who  could  initiate  and  direct 
all  of  those  who  are  out  of  employment,  are  orderly  and  rational  activities  of  two  classes 
adopting  false  and  mischievous  opinions  or  kinds, — one  object  being  the  organization 
and  sentiments  in  regard  to  government,  of  some  such  system  of  relief  for  unem- 
the  organization  of  society,  and  indeed  of  ployed  workmen  as  J.  have  spoken  of ;  the 
nearly  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  human  other  and  much  the  more  important  enter- 
life  ;  and  they  are  going  farther  astray  with  prise  being  the  development  of  true  princi- 
every  year — I  might  almost  say  with  every  pies  and  wise  methods  for  the  education  of 
month  —  that  passes.  They  are  as  sheep  the  people  in  right  views  of  nationality,  of 
that  have  no  shepherd.  Nobody  cares  to  the  relation  of  individuals  to  society,  and  in 
teach  or  guide  them,  except  those  who  are  true  and  wholesome  opinions  and  senti- 
laboring  for  a  complete  reorganization  of  ments  relating  to  the  laws,  aims  and  duties 
society  on  a  plan  which  rejects  the  results  of  human  life  in  this  world." 
of  the  world's  experience,  culture  and  civ-  "  Why  do  you  not  write  out  these  views 
iUzation ;  and  which  seeks  the  abolition  of  and  send  them  to  some  newspaper  ?  " 
nationality,  art,  religion,  science  and  indi-  ''It  would  do  no  good.  The  newspaper 
vidual  property.  The  apathy  of  the  culti-  writers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
vated  classes  is  a  delusion  quite  as  dangerous  would  ridicule  these  suggestions  as  imprac- 
as  any  of  those  that  have  recently  spread  ticable,  repeating  the  just  reflection  that  a 
among  the  people  who  still  retain  the  meth-  workingman  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
ods  of  thought  of  imcivilized  man.  One  thing  stand  the  intricate  problems  of  political  econ- 
only,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  cultivated  omy.  They  would  rebuke  the  tendency  to 
classes,  the  people  of  property  and  of  knowl-  communism  *  which  is  becoming  so  common 
edge,  agree  uniformly  in  teaching  the  unem-  among  the  deluded  workingmen  in  our 
ployed;   and  that  is,  that  they  should  be  time,'  and  would  conclude  with  demonstrat- 
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ingthat  the  country  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  the  lost.    You  know  my  wife  has  always 

condition,  and  that  everything  will  be  well  been  a  sort  of  queen  and  providence  among 

if  the  people  understand  their  own  interests  the  people  wherever  we  have  lived.    Every- 

and  sustain  the  Republican  party — or  the  body  looked  to  her  for  counsel,  sympathy 

Democratic  party  —  this  fall.     No;  I  am  and  friendship.    She  has  relieved  so  much 

sure  the  working  people  are  generally  wrong  suffering,  has  helped  and  fed  so  many  poot 

in  their  political  opinions,  but  in  sympathy  people,  tha|i  it  seems  as  if  she  ought  to  be 

and  interest  I  am  an   American   citizen,  sure  of  the  comforts  of  life  now  for  her  last 

Nothiilg  that  I  could  say  would  have  any  days.     I  think  she  might  live  for  many 

weight  with  any  class;  it  would  not  even  years  yet,  long  enough  to  guide  her  little 

be  considered."  boys  all  the  way  to  manhood.    But  to  ke^ 

''  Have  you  had  any  new  thoughts  about  them  from  absolute  starvation  she  has  had 

religion?"  to   work   the  sewing-machine  in   making 

'^  No,  I  believe  not.    I  believe  firmly  in  woolen  vests  at  twelve  cents  apiece,  and  cot- 

Grod's  goodness  and  justice ;  but  the  work  ton  shirts  at  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar 

of  guiding  society  and  establishing  order  and  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen.    For  the 

and  justice  in  this  world  He  has  put  largely  shirts  she  must  find  the  thread, 
into  human  hands,  has  He  not?  '  He  will        <<If  a  horse  were  compelled  to  work  in 

not  drain  our  morasses,  or  destroy  the  ger^  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  suffering  as 

of  diphtheria^  if  we  refuse  the  thought  and  that  which  my  wife  endures  when  she  is 

labor  required  for  such  objects.    If  we  set  obliged  to  work  thus,  the  driver  would  be 

our  houses  on  fire  He  will  probably  let  them  arrested  and  punished  as  a  criminaL    Soci- 

bum  down.    To  conclude  that  men  can  do  ety  can  protect  horses,  oxen  and  dogs,  but 

nothing  to  avert  or  cure  these  evils  seems  not  women,  not  my  wife.    She  has  been  the 

to  me  the  last  extreme  of  fatalism  and  folly,  inspiration  of  all  that  has  been  best  and 

and  nothing  can  make  me  believe  that.    I  highest  in  my  aims.    But  however  hard  it 

think,  as  you  have  yourself  said,  that  the  may  be  for  me  to  see  her  thus  wearing  out 

New  Testament  represents  Christianity  as  her  life — she  is  often  unable  to  sleep  at 

introducing  a  higher  element  into  human  night  from  extreme  weariness  and  pain — ^it 

society  which  substitutes  fraternal  justice  is  no  worse  than  the  fate  of  many  others.'* 
for  the  unchecked  operation  of  the  law  of        "  But  is  there  nobody  to  whom  you  can 

supply  and  demand — or  modifies  the  work-  apply  for  assistance  ?  " 
ing  of  this  law  by  the  spiritual  or  fraternal       "  Our  friends  are  mostly  among  the  poor, 

element ;  but  New  Testament  Christianity  and  they  are  very  kind.    But  we  have  really 

does  not  seem  to  have  any  firm  grasp  upon  no  claim  upon  any  one.    If  I  were  to  go  any- 

the  existing  condition  of  things.''  where,  to  any  man,  to-morrow  and  tell  him 

'*  How  do  you  feel  in  regard  to  your^own  of  our  state  and  needs,  the  reply  would  be : 

affairs — ^the  situation  and  prospects  of  yom:  *  There  are  many  others  in  the  same  condi- 

familyV  tion ;   have   you   any   better   claim   than 

"  It  is  perhaps  not  best  to  say  much  of  they  ? '    And  I  should   have   to    answer : 

what  is  so  personal,  yet  I  recognize  your  '  No.    Truly,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 

right  to  inquire.    Sometimes  I  awake  sud-  exemption  from  ilie  fate  of  others  who  are 

denly  to  a  new  sense  of  the  horror  and  as  needy  and  as  deserving  as  we.' " 
ghastliness  of  the  thought  that  my  wife       <<  How  do  your  children  behave  under  the 

should  actually  want  for  food ;  and  I  think  changed  circumstances  of  their  life?  " 
for  a  moment  that  it  cannot  be  true ;  that        *'  Our  daughter,  as  you  know,  is  not  at 

there  must  be  some  dreadful  mistake  about  home.     Her  employers  are  poor,  but  they 

it.    It  is  like  the  feeling  which  one  has  in  are  kind  and  just.    Harold  will  probably 

dreaming  that  he  is  a  convicted  felon,  or  the  pull  through  somehow  (if  there  is  ever  an 

terror  I  felt  when,  after  attending  revival  end).     But  Ral{^  my  gentle,  brave  and 

meetings  in  my  youth,  I  dreamed  of  the  wise  boy  cannot  endure  it  much  longer. 

Judgment^y  and  thought  I  was  among  You  marked  his  thin,  white  face.    His  arms 
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are  not  as  large  as  a  babe'a.    It  seems  as  if  usual  loving  nnile.     I  caught  him  in  my 

it  would  be  worth  while  to  keep  such  a  boy  arms,  and  said :  *  My  darling !  where  have 

aliye.      He  has  already  read  many  good  you  been?     What  was  the  matter?'    *I 

books.    A  neighbor  lends  Ralph  his  news-  have  been  here,'  he  said ;  '  I  thought  you 

paper,  and  my  wife  points  out  what  he  may  told  me  to  wait  for  you  here.' 

read.    So  he  knows  pretty  well  about  the  **  He  has  a  remarkably  just  and  balanced 

Eastern  war,  and  about  the  principal  nations  mind,  and  I  think  he  would  do  good  work 

of  the  world  and  the  great  events  of  history,  in  some  field  of  intellectual  exertion,  as  he 

He  has  read  most  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  ambition.    It  does  ap- 

has  written  several  plays  of  his  own.    He  pear  to  me,  as  I  am  his  father,  that  society 

can  understand  anything  that  I  can  explain,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  such 

He  has  a  great  love  of  music,  sings  what-  a  boy ;  that  it  ought  to  give  him  a  chance 

ever  he  hears,  and  learns  to  play  on  every  to  live  and  imfold  his  powers,  and  serve  his 

instrument  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  feDows  in  some  noble  warfare  hereafter. 

He  has  never  been  at  school,  and  his  mother  But  Ralph  must  die.    Ralph — h — starving — 

has  guarded  his  health  most  wisely  and  care-  to — death!    It  is  disease,  you  know.     His 

fully  in  regard  to  sleep  and  exercise,  and  has  stomach  rejects  and  refuses  certain  kinds  of 

always  restricted  his  reading  to  a  short  time  food ;  the  only  food  which  we  happen  to 

each  day.   He  grew  stronger  until  some  two  have  for  him,  he  can  no  longer  eat,  or  when 

years  ago.   He  has  the  beautiful  moral  qual-  he  does  eat  a  little  of  it,  it  is  not  assimi- 

ities  of  his  mother's  nature,  with  a  passion  lated.    Perhaps  it  was  wrong  for  me  to 

for  knowledge  and  for  books  which  would  marry  and  become  the  parent  of  this  child, 

cany  him  far  on  any  upward  road,  I  think.  I  believe  that  is  what  some  modem  philos- 

He  never  complained  and  his  obedience  and  ophers  teach  the  working  man,  and  it  may 

faithfulness  are  perfect.     One  morning  a  be  they  are  right    Perhaps  it  was  wrong 

year  or  two  ago  when  I  started  to  the  city  for  my  parents  to  marry,  and  so  my  own 

I  took  Ralph  along.    Some  half  mile  from  existence  is  a  blunder,  something  for  which 

home  we  walked  for  a  short  distance  with  a  there  is  no  necessity  or  good  reason.    Once 

gentleman  who  questioned  me  regarding  the  our  country  needed  the  workingmen  and  we 

testimony  which  I  had  heard  given  in  a  case  did  not  fail  her  then." 

in  court  at  the  county  town  ihe  day  before.  <<  Were  you  ever  tempted  to  any  crime  ?  " 

I  was  repeating  it  with  the  gestures  the  ^  No.  I'had  many  things  to  keep  me  from 

witness  had  used,  and  some  expression  in  that.  All  my  tastes  are  averse.  Any  criminal 

it  Ralph  understood  to  be  a  remark  of  my  act  would  be  irrational  and  absurd  for  me ; 

own  addressed  to  him,  bidding  him  stop  but  the  taint  of  vulgarity  in  it  would  repel 

and  remain  where  he  was.    He  would  not  me  perhaps  more  strongly.     Then  every 

interrupt  the  conversation  to  ask  any  ex-  ni|^t  I  said  over — just  because  my  children 

planation,  and  stopped  immediately.    I  did  were  saying  it  at  home — ^this  little  prayer : 

not  miss  him  at  once,  and  when  I  found  n«^m»v«T«^«f«»iiinAH»hf         ^ 

tnat  ne  was  ieit  Demna  supposed  that  ne  within  the  world  to  glow,       .    -* 

would  soon  overtake  us.    But  we  were  near  A  little  flune  that  bnrneth  brighl,^^ ,         '  ^ 

the  railway  station,  our  train  was  coming  Whewver  i  mty  go.                      '/  :: 

in,  and  though  much  distressed  about  Ralph  But  I  was  arrested  once  and  sentenpe^  as^a 

I  was  obliged  to  go  on  to  the  city  without  vagrant."                                         \"^:^   .^ 

learning  the  reason  of  his  strange  deten-  **How  was  that?"                              /. 

tion.    It  was  a  torturing  day  for  me ;  I  "1  was   tired,  one   hot   afternoon,  and 

feared  he  was  sick  and  hoped  somebody  turned  aside  from  the  road  and  laid  down 

had  cared  for  him  and  taken  him  home,  in  the  shade  in  what  looked  like  a  park,  or 

But  in  the  evening  as  I  hurried  homeward  the   grounds   belonging   to  a  fine  house, 

from  the  depot,  and  approached  the  place  though  there  was  no  dwelling  in  sight    I 

where  I  had  last  seen  him,  he  got  up  from  had  fallen  asleep,  and  was  aroused  by  loud 

the  roadside  and  came  to  meet  me  with  his  voices  and  trampling  footsteps.     About  a 
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dozen  men  were  nuining  across  the  lawn  a  against  the  drinking  habit,  she  paid  me 

few  rods  away.    I  got  up  and  as  I  did  so  fairly  for  the  work  I  had  done, 
one  of  the  men  fired  at  me  with  a  revolyer.       '<  Of  course  I  believe  it  wotdd  be  better  if 

The  ball  cut  the  leaves  which  hung  against  men  would  help  one  another,  and  change  the 

my  shoulder,  and  the  men  ran  up  and  gath-  circumstances  of  the  time  so  far  at  least 

ered  aroimd  me.    I  soon  learned  that  an  that  no  one  need  be  driven  to  beggary, 

assault  and  robbery  had  just  been  commit-  crime,  suicide  or  starvation.     But  a  good 

ted  in  the  outskirts  of  a  village  a  mile  or  many  of  us  are  fated.   We  shall  be  thinned 

two  away,  and  these  men  were  in  pursuit  of  out  One  thing,  however,  the  country  should 

the  criminal.  recognize.    Those  who  are  being  extruded 

"  They  were  soon  convinced  that  I  was  or  crushed  out  by  the  operation  of  the  law 

not  the  particular  transgressor  they  were  in  of  natural  selection  are  not  the  worst  peo- 

search  of,  but  very  reasonably  suggested  pie,  not  the  enemies  of  society,  nor  those 

that  I  might  be  an  accomplice ;  and  after  whom  the  country  could  best  spare.    A  boy 

searching  me,  required  me  to  go  to  the  vil-  with  brutal  and  vicious  instincts  will  sur- 

lage  under  g^uard.    When  there  I  was  man-  vive,  but  Ralph  cannot  sustain  tiie  struggle, 

acled  and  imprisoned  in  the  Bchool*house,  and  he  must  go. 

which  was  not  then  in  use  for  purposes  of       "  You  are  the  only  person  who  has  ever 

instruction.    I  was  given  a  substantial  sup-  asked  for  my  judgment  or  opinions  regsrd- 

per,  and  a  motherly-looking  woman  who  ing  these  subjects,  and  to  no  one  else  prob- 

said  <  thee '  and  *  thy  '  offered  me  a  news-  ably  could  I  speak  so  freely,  as  I  should  feel 

paper  and  a  copy  of  some  maganne  pub-  that  it  would  be  useless.    I  assure  you  that 

lished  by  the  Society  of  Friends.    I  reai  I  feel  no  hostility  against  any  person  or 

awhile  and  went  to  sleep,  but  after  some  class.    I  do  not  know  that  any  class  is  to 

hours  was  called  to  appear  before  a  magis-  blame  for  the  state  of  the  country.    But  I 

trate  for  examination.    The  robber  had  not  am  certain  that  things  could  be  improved, 

been  caught,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  and  that  it  would  be  far  cheaper  and  easier 

that  I  might  have  to  expiate  his  crime,  for  the  nation  to  make  things  better  than  to 

But  there  was  evidence  that  he  had  escaped  allow  them  to  continue  as  they  are.    It  is 

in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  I  will,  spirit,  life,  that  the  nation  needs, — a 

had  been  found.    The  Justice  of  the  Peace  conviction  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 

read  the  law  of  the  State  against  vagrancy,  strenuous  work  for  self-preservation  on  the 

and  said  he  should  be  obliged  to  'sentence  part  of  the  superior  and  cultivated  classes, 

me  either  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  But  all  this  is  of  course  only  the  thought  of 

jail  or  to  labor  on  the  highways  of  tiie  aworkingman.    Everything  connected  witli 

town.    I  was  permitted  to  read  the  law,  my  own  interests  or  fortunes  seems  small 

and  saw  that  according  to  its  intent  I  was  a  compared  with  the  great  interests  and  prob- 

vagrant,  though  I  told  the  magistrate  I  lems  of  our  country's  destiny.    It  seems  to 

should  be  glad  to  obtain  work  at  even  the  me   that  times  must  grow  worse  for  all 

lowest  wages.    The  result  was  that  I  re-  classes,  and  that  soon  very  few  people,  if 

ceived  a  sentence  of  six  days'  labor  on  the  any,  will  be  exempt  from  the  effect  of  the 

roads.    I  did  my  work  faithfully,  had  plenty  evils  which  now  press  most  sharply  upon 

of  good  food,  and  was  locked  into  the  school-  the  workingmen.       If  only  our  suffering 

house  each  evening,  after  being  searched  so  could  bring  the  people  of  the  nation  into 

as  to  ma^e  sure  that  I  had  no  materials  for  fraternal  relations  with  one  another  these 

firing  my  prison  or  breaking   out  of  it.  sacrifices  would  not  be  in  vain.    But  we  are 

When  my  term  ended  the  motherly  Quaker  not  now  advancing  in  that  direction." 
woman  asked  me  some  questions,  and  gave       Now,  what  should  I  have  said  to  my 

me  a  few  days'  work  in  her  barn  and  wood-  neighbor,  this  workingman  ? 
house.      Then  with  an   earnest   warning  /.  B,  Harrison. 
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It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  begin  the  to  fascinate  my  childish  gaze,  and  move  me 
telling  of  a  story.  The  actions  and  inci-  to  vague  wonder.  Now,  with  ihe  light  of 
dents  of  different  lives  are  so  woven  and  maturer  observation  thrown  upon  its  remem- 
twisted  together,  like  the  many  strands  of  brance,  it  might  be  said  to  have  worn  the 
a  great  cable,  that  to  unravel  and  separate  repressed  look  of  a  shrinking,  affectionate 
each  from  each  seems,  at  the  outset,  an  nature,  hungry  for  sympathy,  yet  morbidly 
almost  hopeless  endeavor.  Well  for  us  that  dreading  misunderstanding  or  repulse.  I 
our  own  histories  are  already  begun,  and  understood  it  better,  when,  long  afterwards, 
we  only  follow  a  thread  whose  end  as  well  I  heard  the  story  of  the  gallant  young  cap- 
as  beginning  is  held  by  a  hand  so  strong  tain-lover,  whose  ship  had  gone  down  just 
and  skillful  that  npne  need  ever  be  quite  outside  the  harbor-bar,  only  a  month  before 
let  drop,  or  even  tangled  past  remedy.  the  wedding-day  that   should  have  been. 

Miss  Mehitabel  Merivale's  life  had  been  Miss  Merivale — a  sweet-faced  young  girl 
so  very  simple  and  quiet  that,  but  for  such  then—had  fallen  like  dead  that  day ;  but, 
strange  interweaving  of  itself  with  other  the  first  cruel  shock  once  over,  she  had  made 
lives  at  the  last,  there  would,  perhaps,  have  no  lamentations,  and  no  one  remembered  to 
been  nothing  in  it  worth  writing  about;  have  heard  her  speak  his  name  again.  Tet 
yet  it  had  been  long,  as  we  count  our  none  the  less,  I  think,  had  domething  gone 
earthly  years,  and  lonely;  for  she  had  far  from  her  which  no  measure  of  content  or 
outlived  father,  mother  and  stalwart  broth-  bussing  could  ever  quite  restore.  Not  one, 
ers  who  had  died  in  their  prime.  Sole  heir-  perhaps,  of  all  the  fifty  summers  following, 
ess  of  her  large  ancestral  estate,  she  was  had  held  a  single  day  so  perfect  that,  look- 
still  living  with  Janet  Cameron,  her  old-  ing  out  upon  Uie  miracle  of  springing  blos- 
maid  servant,  in  the  same  great  house  where  som,  tossing  bough,  or  far,  fathomless  blue 
she  was  bom.  One  sees  many  not  unlike  sky,  she  could  once  more  be  glad  just  to  be 
it  in  New  England.    Years  ago  they  were  alive — ^in  June  I 

full  of  the  sounds  of  labor  or  pleasure ;  I  used  to  watch  her,  too,  when  service  was 

childish  faces  swarmed  at  the  windows,  and  over,  as  she  went  quickly  down  the  aisle, 

dancing  feet  made  music  through  the  echo-  She  made  her  little  formal  bow  from  right  to 

ing  corridors ;  but  one  by  one  the  dwellers  left,  but  no  one  stepped  forward  to  grasp 

went  out  and  forgot  to  return,  until  now  her  hand,  nor  did  any  of  the  little  groups 

the  great  walls,  like  uncontracting  shells,  in  the  vestibule,  eddying  from  the  main 

close  emptily  about  the  withered  kernel  of  current  of  the  departing  congregation,  seem 

life  yet  remaining.  to  expect  her  to  linger  and  join  tiieir  weekly 

The  picture  of  Miss  Merivale  hung  up  decorous  chit-chat.    Was  she  afraid  of  them 

among  other  early  memories  shows  her  in  all,  or  they  of  her  ?    Though  she  was  rich, 

her  seat  in  the  old  church,  of  a  summer  she  did  not  seem  proud.    Why  should  she 

Sunday  morning — a  slight,  shy  little  figure  be  so  lonely  ? 

in  a  black  satin  gown,  half  obscured  by  the  Across  the  little  common  she  would  go, 

high  walls  of  the  old-fashioned  pew;  her  with  Janet  always  at  her  side— njaqet,  whose 

small  gloved  hands  crossed  upon  the  Bible  shrewd,  courageous    Scotch  face,  strongly 

in  her  lap ;  her  head,  with  its  band  of  gray  marked  enough  to  be  made  a  model  for  a 

under  the  close  silk  bonnet,  bent  slightly  gargoyle,  was  so  strange  a  contrast  to  her 

forward,  and  her  timid  glance  lifted  only  own.  Miss  Merivale  was  sure  of  one  friend, 

to  the  face  of  the  old  minister,  in  the  lofty  at  least.     To  Janet  she  would  always  be 

bird's  nest  of  a  pulpit  roofed  with  its  odd  '*  Miss  Hitty,"  young,  beautiful  and  tender, 

sounding-board.  to  be  served  and  guarded  with  a  fidelity  and 

Her  face,  a  very  smooth  one  for  her  years,  passionate  devotion,  the  outgrowth  of  the 

had  yet  a  certain  quality  which  was  wont  old  family  relation  between  mistress  and 
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mftid,  which  the  new  modeB  and  exigencies  people   asked    each    other,  when   it  was 

of  our  changing  civilization  have  rendered  known  ^at  Miss  Meriyale  was  slowly  but 

so  nearly  obsolete.  aorely  dying.     The  question  took  on  all 

Janet,  in  her  way,  was  a  character.    In-  shades  of  emphasis  from  the  careless  tone 

tensely  human  in  her  sympathies,  with  a  of  amerely  idle  cariosity,  to  the  eager  whis- 

keen,  bat  kindly  inquisitiyeness  concerning  per  of  envy.    One  bold  spirit  Tentnred  to 

all  the  happenings  of  the  village,  and  a  approach  Janet  upon  the  vexed  question, 

tongue  often  sharply,  if  justly,  critical  of  but  was   repulsed  with  a  resentment   so 

men  and  motives,  her  staunch  loyalty  made  fierce  that  none  dared  repeat  the  experi- 

her,  nevertheless,  absolutely  reticent  when  ment. 

the  affairs  of  her  mistress  were  in  question.  The  agent  of  a  certain  charitable  endow- 
Whatever  she  might  talk  about,  in  her  ment,  a  good  man  but  a  narrow,  (do  special- 
round  of  marketing,  or  over  the  gate,  with  ties  in  benevolence  tend,  sometimes,  to 
some  neighbor  passing  in  the  early  evening,  narrowness  ?)  sojourning  in  the  town,  felt 
«  Miss  Hitty  "  was  too  sacred  to  be  made  a  himself  forthwith  called  as  a  messenger  of 
theme  for  even  the  most  innocent  gossip.  Grod  to- demand  from  the  invalid  the  be- 
So  it  happened  that  those  who  lived  near-  quest  of  all  her  possessions.  Full  of  joyful 
est  Miss  Merivale  knew  little,  after  all,  of  zeal,  he  sought  an  interview  with  her,  and 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  lonely  lady,  returned,  a  self-righteous  but  disappointed 
The  visits  of  ceremony  duly  made  upon  man.  **  So  sad  I  "he  said,  shaking  hb  head 
her,  from  time'to  time,  by  the  village  gen-  drearily,  ^  sa  very  sad  that  one  so  near  the 
tlefolk,  were  as  duly  returned.  There  "fpA  confines  of  the  other  world,  should  be  so 
talk  of  the  weather,  the  Sunday's  sermon,  blinded  to  her  own  best  interests ! '' 
the  latest  wedding  or  funeral ;  yet  nothing  It  was  after  Ihis  that  Miss  Merivale  sent 
ever  quite  drew  aside  the  shy  reserve  which  sometimes  for  the  old  pastor  of  the  churdi. 
clothed  her  like  an  impalpable  veil.  Two  or  three  times  her  attorney  from  the 

Once  only,  for  a  moment,  I  saw  her  soul  city  was  also  present,  and  to  these  conf er- 

look  out  at  her  eyes,  like  a  caged  thing  ences  Janet  Cameron  was  always  admitted, 
fain  to  break  its  bars.    It  was  the  last  time       She  died  quietly  as  she  had  lived,  reolin- 

she  came  to  church,  before  she  was  borne  ing  in  her  easy<<ihair  before  her  western 

there  in  her  coffin.    It  had  been  understood  window,  with  the  low  sun  flooding  all  the 

for  some  time  that  Miss  Merivale  was  "  fail-  chamber  wilh  radiance.     **•  She  spoke  to 

ing,"  but  I  think  no  one  had  known  how  me,"  said  poor,  heart-broken  Janet,  '^  then 

really  ill  she  was.    As  she  rose  to  leave  her  turned  her  head  on  the  pillow — so— and 

seat,  putting  her  hand  in  Janet's  arm,  and  was  gone  1 " 

leaning  upon  it  with  unconscious  heaviness,  With  what  strange  distinctness  and  sol- 
she  raised  suddenly  her  downcast  eyes,  with  emn  reverberation  the  first  sound  of  the 
one  long,  sweeping  glance,  which  gathered  tolling  bell  shivered  the  quiet  air  1  Even 
and  embraced  the  congregation,  each  by  the  children  at  play  upon  the  village  green 
each,  from  the  minister  upon  the  pulpit-  paused  to  coant  with  hushed  voices  the 
stair,  to  brown-haired  Leila  Thorn  well  stand-  measured  strokes.  On  and  on,  past  the 
ing,  like  St.  Cecilia,  in  the  choir,  her  whole  twenties  and  thirties  and  forties.  They 
soul  thrilling  yet  with  the  last  chord  of  the  looked  at  each  other  with  awed  faces — to 
psalm.  If  there  was  in  that  look  all  the  the  young  old  age  seems  so  impossible  I 
pain  of  unsatisfied  yearning,  there  was  also  After  the  seventy-^hird  stroke  came  silence, 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  caress.  How  silently  as  the  solemn  echoes  lost  themselves  among 
our  best  opportunities  pass  us  by!    The  the  enduring  hills. 

time  was  not  far  distant  when  some,  at       ''Miss  Merivale?"  said  one  to  another; 

least,  whom  her  garment  brushed  in  pass-  and  while  they  spoke  the  band  of  crape  on 

ing  would  have  g^ven  almost  a  year  of  life  the  door-handle  of  the  great  house  mutely 

to  have  kissed  its  very  hem  that  day.  answered  the  question. 

'*What  will  she  do  with  her  money?"       There  seemed  some  slight  incongruity. in 
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the  annoancement  of  a  public  foneral  for  within  him  at  the  qnestiou,  but  he  ernshed 

one  whose  life  had  been  so  secluded.    The  it  back.     It  should  be  with  him  as  God 

little  church  was  quite  filled    ^en   the  willed* 

bearers  brought  in  the  light  coffin  and  placed  And  Rachel  Morris,  despite  her  tender 
it  on  the  bier.  The  poor  lady's  lonely  lack  thought  for  the  dead,  had  brought  a  heavy, 
of  kindred  had  never  been  so  sadly  apparent  wounded  heart  to  churoh.  The  flush  on  her 
as  when  Janet  in  her  black  dress,  bent  and  cheek  deepened,  and  her  whole  nature 
trembling,  took  the  seat  of  chief  mourner,  thrilled  like  a  sensitive  plMit,  as  Mark  Ath- 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  sweet  Rachel  erton  took  his  seat  in  the  pew  before  her. 
Morris,  with  flushed  cheeks  and  eyes  heavy  A  noble  face  was  Mark's — a  face^  to  trust, 
with  unshed  tears,  stepped  swiftly  and  to  love  and  be  loved;  but  it  was  |»«ma- 
noiselessly  forward  and  laid  tiie  bunch  of  turely  care-worn ;  and  about  the  mouth  to- 
anowy  lilies  she  had  carried  upon  the  black  day  were  some  new,  hard  lines  of  trouble, 
yelvet  pall.  A  little  thing,  indeed,  to  do;  revealing  the  thou^t  of  one  who  had  grown 
yet,  perhaps,  an  hour  later,  she  was  more  suddenly  uncertain  of  mastery,  brought  to 
glad  to  have  done  it  than  for  any  other  ao-  bay  by  his  own  disappointed  hopes.  Ra- 
tion of  her  life.  ehel  felt  the  look  as  he  passed  her,  although 

The  congregation  was  not  a  large  one,  her  own  eyes  were  scarc^y  lifted ;  she  had 

although  nearly  every  family  in  the  litUe  seen  it  there  three  days  before  for  the  first 

village  was  represented  in  it.    A  few  well-  time. 

to-do  were  scattered  here  and  there;  but  Seven  years  ago — how  long  it  seemed  1 — 
the  majorily,  people  <^  moderate  or  scanty  they  were  betrothed.  Mark  was  a  senior 
means,  had  done  long  battle  with  the  clam-  at  Harvard  then ;  brilliant,  admired,  '*  with 
<m>us  cares  of  life,  armed  only  with  the  a  future  before  him,"  the  professors  said, 
weapons  of  honest  woi^  and  self-denying  Ah  1  that  vacation  summer  I  Was  it  not 
economy.  No  ignoble  conflict,  surely  t  Out  worth  even  this  pain  to  have  known  three 
of  such,  in  all  the  years  of  the  republic,  has  months  so  perfect  ?  Sitting  there  in  the 
been  bom  the  sturdy  strength  that  saved  quiet  church  she  thought  of  all  that  M- 
her  in  the  hour  of  her  consummate  periL  lowed:  the  sudden  death  of  Mark's  father; 
Tet,  sometimes  in  our  weary  hours  we  won-  his  recall  from  college ;  the  settlement  of 
der  why  the  most  perplexing  problems  of  the  estate;  the  crushing  surprise  of  finding 
our  life  concern  the  matters  for  which  we  that  the  payment  of  the  debts  left  absolutely 
are  bidden  to  "take  no  thought  "—what  nothingfor  the  support  of  the  invalid,  heart- 
we  shall  eat  and  drink  and  wherewithal  we  broken  mother  and  the  troop  of  young  broth- 
shall  be  clothed*  ers  and  sisters.    She  remembered  how  Mark 

The  old  minister  had  of  late  had  cause  had  taken  the  burden  on  his  strong,  young 

for  some  such  troubled  thoughts.    His  faith  shoulders  so   nobly  and  cheerfuUy — how 

had  not  wavered,  but  it  had  been  sorely  proud  she  had  been  of  him  for  that  I    It 

tried.    To  save  a  wayward  younger  brother,  had  been  a  hard,  brave  struggle;  over  and 

dear  to  him  as  his  own  son,  from  deep  dis-  over  they  had  put  by  their  own  plans  and 

grace,  he  had  stripped  himself  of  the  care-  hopes ;  over  and  ov6r  he  had  said,  "  In  one 

ful  savings  of  many  self-denying  years.  Not  year  more,  my  darling  I "  and  she  had  an- 

more  than  two  or  three  of  his  parishioners  swered,  "One  or  ten,  dear  Mark  1 " 

knew  how  even  the  rarest  and  most  precious  But  now,  at  last,  when  the  good  time 

volumes  of  his  library  had  gone  to  the  book-  seemed  rei^y  near,  he  had  come  to  her  with 

seller.    There  had  been  tears  in  the  good  the  darkness  of  a  new  reverse  upon  his  face, 

man's  eyes  as  he  wrapped  them  tenderly  for  WhMi  before  he  had  been  weary  and  impa- 

the  express  man ;  he  could  fancy  them  the  tient  she  had  sootiied  him ;  he  had  drank  at 

faces  of  dead  friends.    He  was  an  old  man,  the  spring  of  her  hope  and  courage.    But 

and  must  soon  give  his  place  to  a  younger,  this  time  she  was  powerless, 

and  then?     All  the  self-respecting  inde-  "I  can  never  marry,  Rachel!"  he  said, 

pendence  of  his  Puritan  ancestry  rose  up  in  a  hard,  bitter  voice  which  she  could  not 
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recognize.  "  I  have  been  a  fool  to  think  of  prehended  emotion  of  kinship.  One  upon 
it.  Fate  is  against  me.  Yon  are  wearing  whom  the  diyine  birthright  has  not  de- 
out  your  youth,  working  uid  waiting.  I  soended  can  but  vaguely  suggest  what 
should  be  a  coward  to  let  it  go  on  longer,  music  meant  to  this  child,  with  the  rare, 
Henceforth  you  are  free !  "  artist-face  and  far-seeking  eyes,    and  the 

**  Oh,  Mark  1  Mark  1 "  she  cried,  **  you  do  small  hands  stained  and  hardened  by  work 

not  know  what  you  say  I    You  cannot  make  in  the  mills.    Leila  had  never  heard  a  great 

me  free  1    My  own  heart  binds  me ;  woold  singer  except  in  her  dreams ;  but  only  God 

you  break  my  heart?"  and  her  own  heart  knew  how  the  note  of  a 

But  he  said  not  a  word.  He  grasped  her  bird,  the  far,  sweet  chime  of  evening  bells, 
wrists  until  she  could  have  cried  out  with  even  the  sound  of  her  own  wonderful  voice, — 
pain ;  devoured  her  face  with  bitter,  de-  how  wonderful  she  never  guessed — ^in  the 
spairing  eyes;  kissed  her  once,  twice,  al*  dusky  twilight  woods,  where  she  went 
most  fiercely,  and  went  away.  ''Mark!  sometimes  alone  when  work  was  over, 
Mark ! "  she  called  in  agony,  but  he  neither  would  make  her  very  soul  burst  with  long- 
turned  nor  answered.  ing  for  the  unattainable.    ''Let  me  learn  or 

She  had  not  seen  him  since  until  to-day.  die ! "  she  cried  out  often,  with  her  face  pil- 

Was  this  the  end  of  all?  she  thought    If  lowed  on  the  cool  mosses,  and  the  brown 

he  had  loved  like  her,  could  he  have  left  her  leaves  drifting  over  her  head.     Heaven,  to 

so  ?    She  might  touch  him  with  her  hand,  some  weary  souls,  might  mean  white  robes 

yet  how  far  and  cold  seemed  the  distance  and  rest;  to  others, long  fettered  by  adverse 

between  them !    And  life  was  so  long.    She  circumstance,  freedom  and  growth ;  to  Leila 

forced  herself  to  think :   she  should  grow  i^  was  "  the  Song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb." 

oW  and  weary  with  smaU  toils ;  her  hair  Kind-hearted    Charley    Carroll    passing 

would  whiten  and  her  face  grow  wrinkled ;  Widow  MuUane's  cottage  on  his  way  down 

at  the  last  she  should  lie — ^like  that  1    She  the  street,  had  encountered  the  wistful  eyes 

shuddered  as  if  the  heavy  pall  were  wrap-  of  little  Patsey  from  his  couch  before  the 

ped  about  her  heart.  door,  and  forthwith  taking  him  inside  to  be 

Just  across  the  aisle  sat  John  Hemenway  made  neat,  had  brought  him  on  his  broad 

with  his  gentle  wife.    He,  too,  had  his  own  shoulders  to  church.     Poor  Patsey,  witli 

sorrow.    The  reticent,  laborious  man  could  both  l^^s  crushed  in  the  runaway  last  year, 

never  have  told  any  one  how  dear  was  the  would  never  walk  again.    "  So  patient — ^the 

little  cottage  where  he  had  taken  his  young  darlintl "  said  his  mother  often.    "  Niver  a 

bride  long  ago;  the  chamber  in  which  his  word  of  complaiuin'  from  the  mouth  of  him, 

children  had  been  bom;  ttie  pretty  garden  though  it's  himself  that  must  many  a  time 

where  they  had  played,  and  where,  too,  one  set    alone   the  whole  day  1    Ah !  the  one 

little  grave  had  been  made,  because  the  thing  I'd  be  wantin'  a  bit  of  money  for,  'ud 

church-yard  seemed  so  lonely  for  the  tender  be  to  make  him  more  comfortable  loike." 

nursling  that  had  never  slept  one  night  out  -^  expectant  hush  fell  upon  the  assembly, 

of  the  mother's  arms.    But  sickness  and  ill-  ^  tbe  pastor  rose  to  begin  the  service.    A 

fortune  had  come,  and  left  the  cottage  hope-  "^"^^  whose  emotions  were  not  wont  to  run 

lessly  encumbered ;  next  month  the  mort-  ^^^  tbe  surface,  he  yet  seemed  strangely 

gage  would  be  foredosed;  he  must  begin  moved  to-day. 

anew.    He  did  not  murmur ;  he  was  made  The  simple  sermon  from  the  grand  text, 

of  better  fibre ;  but  the  small  mound  with  "  ^  ^^  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  was 

the  white  rose-bush  at  its  head,  was  not  the  ^^t  long,  and  as  the  speaker  closed  the  book, 

only  grave  of  hope  which  the  little  home-  be  bent  for  a  little  silent  space  over  the 

stead  covered.  pulpit  rail. 

Leila  Thomwell  turned  the  leaves  of  her  "  ^7  brethren,**  he  said  at  last,  "  it  has 

psalmrbook  with  a  touch  that  was  a  caress,  been  my  custom  upon  occasions  like  this  to 

Even  the  printed  symbols  of  sweet  sound  speak  according  to  my  knowledge  and  abil- 

touched  her  with  some  strange,  dimly-oom-  ^ty  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
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Not  wholly  of  my  own  judgment,  but  after  no  tears,  except  my  poor  Janet's,  would  be 

mature  consultation  with  the  friend  now  shed  for  me,  but  not  now  1  I  would  have 

present,  who  has  been  the  administrator  of  smiles  instead  1    I  trust  it  may  not  be  a 

the  worldly  affairs  of  our  departed  sister,  I  selfish  thought,  but  I  have  dared  to  wish 

have  decided  to  forego  my  usual  babit,  and  that  even  the  little  children  I  have  watched 

introduce  what  may  seem  a  strange  inno-  so  often  upon  the  village  green,  might  play 

ration.  the  merrier  for  my  sake.' 

**  I  bear  upon  my  heart  to-day  a  great  ^  My  brethren,  I  will  not  add  words  of 

sadness.    Our  sister  has  passed  among  us  my  own.    You  will  understand  now  why  I 

a  more  solitary  life  than  was  meet.    Far  be  have  asked  Mr.  Ayrbr^ht,  who  is  present 

it  from  me,  my  brethren,  to  accuse  you  of  with  us  to-day,  to  read  in  youi^hearing  the 

undue  self-absorption!     In  this  fault,  if  last  will  and  testament  of  our  dear  sister 

fault  there  be,  I  stand  also  with  you,  and  who  has  left  us." 

may  God  mercifully  judge  our  sin  of  omis-  In  the  great  stillness  which  had  fallen  on 

sion !  the  room,  all  eyes,  were  turned  upon  the 

"  The  confidence  of  the  dying  fis  sacred,  lawyer,  who  rose  in  his  seat,  and  advancing 

yet  the  words  spoken  to  me  not  many  days  to  the  vacant  place  beside  the  coffin,  slowly 

since  by  our  sister   belong  to  me,  as  it  untied  a  thickly-folded  paper,  and  holding 

seems,  only  as  your  representative.    I  have,  it  to  the  light,  began  to  read, 

therefore,  no  hesitancy  in  transmitting  them  Miss  Merivale's  wiU  was  a  long  document, 

to  you.  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  with  many 

'*A  message  was  brought  to  me  that  she  codicils.  The  plan  she  had  confided  to  the 
desired  my  presence.  I  found  her  greatly  pastor  had  been  carried  out  to  its  smallest 
changed  since  I  had  seen  her  last.  With  details  with  wonderful  fidelity.  Every  fam- 
exceeding  calmness  and  self-possession  she  ily  in  the  little  village,  either  as  a  whole  or 
told  me  that,  in  the  opinion  of  her  physician,  through  some  representative,  was  remem- 
she  had  not  long  to  live.  Her  words,  my  bered  there — ^not  one  left  out.  But  the 
brethren,  are  vividly  impressed  upon  my  marvel  of  it  all  was  the  intuition  which 
memory.  <  It  is  better  so,'  she  said.  '  My  seemed  to  have  guided  her  in  the  selection 
time  has  been  long,  and  perhaps  few  could  of  her  gifts.  Even  the  mementoes  for  the 
be  so  little  missed  as  I  shall  be.  It  has  sel-  few  wealthier  towns-people  had  been  chosen 
dom  been  my  fortune  to  attract  where  I  with  rare  discrimination  of  individual  char- 
have  myself  been  attracted ;  yet  the  people  acter  and  tastes. 

among  whom  my  home  has  been  sd  many  If,  unseen,  she  had  presided  over  every 
years  are  very  dear  to  me.  I  have  much  household  council,  nay,  had  shared  the  soli- 
money — more  even  than  I  myself  knew,  tary  perplexities  of  those  on  whom  the  bur- 
until  of  late.  My  wants  have  been  few  and  den  of  life  had  been  laid,  she  could  scarcely 
my  expenditures  small,  and  the  investments  have  decided  nK>re  unerringly.  There  were 
which  Mr.  Ayrbright  has  made  for  me  no  careless  bequests,  made  out  of  mere  de- 
seem  to  have  been  marvelously  prospered,  light  in  giving.  Wherever  existed  age  or 
I  have,  as  you  may  know,  no  kindred ;  I  ability  compatible  with  effort,  her  gif t| 
have  been  ill  a  long  time,  and  what  was  at  whether  small  or  large,  took  the  form  of  a 
first  scarcely  more  than  a  fancy,  has  grown  means  to  more  eflftient  and  independent 
to  be  the  dearest  wish  of  all  my  life.  self-help.    More  than  one  in  the  little  church 

'< '  I  have  thought  that  I  should  like,  if  I  that  day,  saw  the  <*lost  chance"  which  had 

could,  in  dying,  to  make  every  one  in  the  passed  him  by  in  the  unsuccessful  race  of 

village  a  little   happier.     To  some,  who  life,  turn  back  to  meet  him,  like  an  angel 

need,  I  would  give  aid ;  to  others,  the  ful  with  outstretched  hands, 

fillment  of  some  long-cherished  wish;  to  First  of  all,  as  was  meet,  had  been  the 

others  still,  I  might  be  the  cause  of  some  generous  provision  for  "Janet  Cameron,  the 

small  pleasure  not  otherwise  experienced,  devoted  companion  and  faithful  friend  of 

Once  I  might  have  been  sad  to  think  that  many  years,  upon  whose  unfailing  affection 
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I  hftve  leaned,  and  to  whoee  Tinse  judgment  will  be  like  walking  i^^ain  I    And  money, 

I  have  deferred  with  eepecial  satisfaction  in  Patsey,  for  books  and  lessons,  and —  " 

these  closing  arrangements  of  my  lif e.**  Ah !  Charley  Carroll,  hush  1    There  is  no 

Faithful  Janet !  No  crown  could  haye  color  in  the  small,  thin  cheek ;  the  light  fig- 
touched  the  wrinkled  brow  with  such  sacred  ure  falls  limp  against  your  encircling  arm, 
honor.  To  how  many  hearts  the  words  faint  with  excess  of  joy. 
from  an  old  Book  seemed  to  whisper  silently,  "  To  Leila  ThomweU,  whose  singing  has 
like  dreamed-of  music :  **■  Blessed  are  tiiose  been  an  inezpressiUe  aid  to  my  feeble  as- 
servants,  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  oometh,  pirations,  I  would  recommend  a  life  deroted  to 
shall  find  watching :  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  musical  study.  If  this  plan  coincide  with 
that  he  shalLgird  himself,  and  make  them  her  own  wishes,  I  direct  an  apinopriation  of 
sit  down  to  meat,  and  will  come  forth  and  money  to  defray  all  the  e:q)enses  of  the 
serve  them."  most  thorough  musical  education  poesibie 

Strange  scenes  were  enacted.    One  by  to  be  obtained  by  her,  under  the  best  mas* 

one,  the  grave  and  decorous  faces  gave  way  ters,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe." 

before  the  deepening  flood  of  an  emotion  Ah !  Leila  1  Leila  I  Press  closer  to  her,  if 

which  could  not  be  checdced*    The  tears  you  will ;  she  does  not  see  or  hear  you;  but 

which  the  dying  woman  had  resigned  widi-  kneeling  on  the  white  wood  floor,  you  may 

out  a  pang  were  mingling  wK^  the  smiles  see  her  face,  as  it  were  *'  the  face  of  an 

she  longed  foe,  in  a  bow  of  promise  whose  angel." 

radiance  encircled  alL  The  long  list  of  individual  bequests  was 

No  more  trembling  visions  of  an  old  age  over  at  last.    The  two  remaining  were  of 

fed  by  charity  for  the  ^hite-haired  man  of  collective  interest.     The  former  provided 

Gk>d  sobbing  his  heart  out  in  thankfulness  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 

upon  the  pulpit  rail  1  free  public  library ;  the  latter  directed  the 

Let  the  baby  rest  still  in  the  garden-earth,  erection   of  a  commodious   building  sur- 

John  Hemetiway,  for  the  cottage  is  your  rounded  by  ample  grounds,  and  adapted  for 

own  again  I  the  uses  of  a  "  Kindergarten."    Not  in  vain 

And  Mark — O  Mark  and  Rachel  1  do  you  had  Miss  Merivale  read  Friedrick  FroebeL 

hear?    '<To  Mrs.  Jane  Atherton,  widow,  The  dear,  succinct  text  of  the  will  por* 

my  homestead,  except  the  rooms  herein  be-  trayed  like  a  vivid  picture  the  large  and 

fore  reserved  for  tiie  life  use  of  Janet  Cam-  beautiful  gardens  where  the  children  should 

eron."    Then,  following  close,  are  designated  play,  where  each  should  have  his  own  little 

the  terms  of  an  annuity  which  will  rein-  spot  of  ground,  and  learn  his  first  independ- 

state  the  mother  in  the  old  independMit  ent  relationship  to  the  soiL 

cc»nf ort.     Before  the  quick  blood  which  *'  Let  us  pray  I "  said  the  minister,  as  Mr. 

leaped  to  Rachel's  heart  can  seek  her  cheek  Ayrbright  finished ;   but  his  voice  ended 

again,  she  hears  her  own  name  in  the  law-  in  a  sob  and  he  sat  down. 

yer*s  clear  voice :  There  was  no  formal  invitation,  but  the 

^  To    Rachel  Morris  ....  the   cottage  whole  assembly,  as  by  one  common  impulse, 

owned  by  me,  known  as  '  The  Vines.'"  moved  gently  forward,  when  the  sexton  had 

Nothing  for  Mark  ?    Yes,  everything  for  unscrewed  the  coffin-lid.     Very  calm  and 

Mark!    love,  hope,  the*world  to  conquer  1  sweet  she   lay   in    her  snow-white  robes. 

They  clasp  each  other's  hands  across  the  There  was  no  semblance  of  extreme  age  in 

pew,  as  utterly  alone  amid  those  crowding  the  dead  face ;  it  was  as  if  her  own  lost 

faces  as  were  the  first  man  and  woman  in  youth  had  met  her  at  the  door  of  Heaven, 

Eden  1  and  led  her  smiling  across  the  golden  thresh- 

"  O  Patsey  1  listen  I  "—it  is  Charley  Car-  old. 

roll's  eager   whisper — "don't  you  under-  How  many  lips  that  never  touched  her 

stand?    A   beautiful   wheeled  chair — ^you  living   face,   pressed    now    in   passionate 

turn  it  wi&  your  hand — ^your  own  hand,  yearning  upon  the  cold,  still  brow,  mni^ 

Patsey  I    It  will  take  you  everywhere-^t  mured :  <'If  we  had  known  T  if  we  had  only 
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known  I "     It  mattered  little — she  wonld  green  mound ;  from  early  spring-time  nntil 

never  be  lonely  again  I    **  For  so  He  givetii  the  late  frosts  of  autumn,  it  never  lacked 

His  beloved  sleep."  such  offerings. 

Years  have  passed  since  Leila  Thomwell       Lieila  stood  close  beside  the  stone,  a  slen- 

came  back  from  Italy.    She  had  been  long  der,  graceful  form,  with  a  face  pure  and 

abroad,  but  the  fame  of  her  marvelous  sue-  clear  as  the  artist's  sculptured  ideaL     If 

cess  had  crossed  the  ocean  before  her.    It  music  be  indeed  the  language  of  the  immor- 

was  a  proud  and  happy  concourse  that  wel*  tals,  well  might  her  luminous  eyes  reflect 

comed  the  great  singer  to  the  home  of  her  the  radiance  beyond, 
humble  birth.    Fresh  and  unspoiled  still,        The  level  sunset  touched  her  brow  with  a 

she  met  their  greetings  with  a  sweeter  joy  glory ;  slowly  it  faded,  and  the  shadows 

than  the  most  Mithusiastic  applause  of  L<m^  deepened  about  her  head.    Still  she  sang— 

don  and  Parisian  salons  had  ever  been  able  old  folk-songs,  tender  and  sweet,  bom  of 

to  impart.  the  pathos  of  living  and  dying;  hymns  that 

A  deputation  of  her  townsmen  came  to  bore  on  thmr  strong  wings  the  conflict  and 

her,  after  the  first  fatigue  of  her  journey  triumph  of  the  ages ;  grand  arias  in  which 

was  over.  the  souls  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn  oom^ 

**  Will  you  not  sing  for  us?"  they  said,  pelled  immortality;   strains  that  had  lost 

"The  town  hall  is  not  fit,  but  it  is  our  largest  themselves  among  old  cathedral  aisles,  or 

room."  soared  to  heaven  from  the  lips  of  chanting 

<*  I  will  sing  for  you,"  she  answered,  with  armies  waiting  the  battle  charge  for  God 

a  strange  light  in  her  beautiful  face,  ^  but  and  native  land.    The  grandeur  of  the  Old 

not  in  any  hall.    To-morrow  will  be  l^e  Dispensation,  the  tender  promise  of   the 

anniversary  of  Miss  Merivale's  burial.    I  New,  were  embodied  in  a  living  voice. « 
w>Sl  sing  to  you  beside  her  grave."  The  faint  moon  had  stolen  into  the  sky, 

The  people  gathered  in  the  odorous  hush  when  she  ceased  at  last.     ^  My  friends^" 

of  the  summer  twilight.    The  church-yard  she  said,  '*  all  you  who  love  her  who  wa« 

was  quite  full,  and  many  stood  in  the  street  bom  into  heaven  so  many  years  ago  thia 

outside.    A  strange  stillness  brooded  over  day,  sing  with  me  now,  '  Praise  God  from 

all,  broken  only  by  the  distant  roshing  of  whom  all  blessings  flow  1 ' " 
the   rapid   river.    Miss   Merivale's  monu-       The  people  bent  like  a  wind-swayed  for- 

ment  gleamed  white  amid  the  dusky  pines,  est.    Not  one  was  there  whose  life  had  not 

The  towns-people  had  raised  it  to  her  mem-  been  somehow  broadened  and  ennobled  by 

ory,  even  the  little  children  dropping  their  the  tender  beneficence  of  her  who  sl^t  be- 

pennies   eagerly   into   the  common  fund.  low. 

The  sculptor  knew  the  story,  and  he  had       The  choral  harmony  rose  and  swelled  and 

put  his  heart  into  his  work.    There  was  a  died  away,  but  somewhere,  may  be — who 

massive  pedestal  of  purest  white  marble  can  tell?-— oat  in  the  infinite  where  God's 

and  upon  it  a  woman's  figure,  winged  and  lonely  hearts  find  home  and  rest,  other  lips 

veiled,  bending  slightly  forward  as  if  for  took  up  the  strain,  and  the  praise  of  earth 

flight,  with  both  hands  outspread  in  bless-  became  the  joy  of  heaven, 
ing.    There  were  many  flowers  upon  the  Mary  A.  P.  Stansbwjf* 
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The  biographers  and  historians  have  not  to  determine  this  question.    In  one  view, 

quite  decided  whether  individual  lives  shape  the   individual   man  is  almost  a  cypher, 

the  movement  of  events,  or  toe  shaped  by  Taking  a  broad  survey  of  historic  changes 

them.    It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  not  possible,  and  developments,  discovering  thus  that  the 
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haryests  which  we  and  others  are  now  reap-  handful,  are  here^  and  cannot  be  annihila- 

ing  have  come  from  the  sprouting  of  count-  ted  or  permanently  held  back."    The  tides 

less  seeds  scattered  far  and  near  along  the  which  roll  around  the  globe  we,  of  course, 

ages,  we  grow  very  lowly-minded,  and  are  understand  are  only  the  accumulation  of 

quite  ready  to  confess  that  the  agency  of  fluid  drops,  not  one  of  them  larger  than  the 

any  one  man  or  woman  upon  the  grand  re-  tear  which  dims  the  eye.    The  shores  and 

suit  cannot  amount  to  much.    Taking  out  coasts  which  hold  in  the  seas  are  only  the 

tiie  names  that  figure  in  capitals  in  the  miles  and  leagues  of  sand-grains  of  almost 

chronological  tables — ^the  Mohammeds,  Lu-  invisible  smallness.    How  much  may  a  per- 

thers,  Napoleons,  Washingtons,  who  may  sonal  will  and  vitality  be  doing  when  its 

be  called,  with  more  or  less  obvious  truth-  owner  may  think  he  is  doing  nothing?    It 

fulness,  the  fathers  of  new  dispensations,  is  not  a  new  story,  but  may  still  have  some 

political  or  religious — ^the  remainder  appear  service  in  it.    Here  are  its  outlines  : 
to  have  been  little  more  than  the  spectators       In  the  south  of  England  once  lived  an 

of  the  ever-rolling  stream  of  affairs,  helping  obscure  and  Christian  woman.     No  one 

along  certain  movements  and  enabling  them  knows  her  ancestry,  her  birth-place,  or  her 

to  reach  their  goal  sooner  than  otherwise  education.    She  had  an  only  son  whom  she 

they  might  have  done — '*  the  god-fathers "  carefully  instructed  in  virtue  and  the  prin- 

of  events,  as  some  one  has  called  them,  ciples  of  religion.     When  he  was  seven 

This  is  as  good  a  generalization  as  many  years  old,  the  mother  died.    Awhile  after, 

another  of  the  glittering  family.  the  boy  went  to  sea  and  became  a  common 

But  it  can  readily  be  taken  in  pieces,  and  sailor  in  the  African  trade.    He  soon  fell 

then,  on  a  little  closer  inspection,  it  will  be  off  into  the  vices  of  sea-faring  men,  and  be- 

seen  that  all  those  minute  details  which  go  came  notorious  for  profanity  and  general 

to  make  up  the  materials  of  vast  revolu-  wickedness.    In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the 

tions,  which  shape  and  tone  an  age,  are  only  recollection  of  his  mother's   prayers  and 

the  outcome  of  the  thinkings  and  speakings  counsels  survived  with  a  distinct  and  some- 

and  writings  and  actings  of  the  myriads  of  times  vivid  impressiveness.    By  and  by  he 

busy  mortals  who  have  been  living,  work-  was  converted,  gave  up  the  sea,  studied  the- 

ing  and  dying  thereabouts.     So  that  we  ology,  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Church 

come  round  again  from  our  impression  that  of  England,  and  became  one  of  its  most 

the  personal  unit  is  of  almost  inappreciable  successful  clergymen.    He  was  forcible  and 

weight  in  the  world,  to  subscribe  to  Car-  earnest  as  a  preacher  and  an  author.    He 

lyle's  verdict,  in  the  Essay  on  Voltaire —  had   the  gift  of   hymn-writing,    and   \hA 

tiiat  each  one's  *<  earthly  influence,  which  church  has  long  sung  praises  to  her  Lord  in 

has  had  a  conmiencement,  will  never  through  verses  which  that  once  blasphemous  sailor 

all  ages,  were  he  the  very  meanest  of  us,  taught  her  to  rehearse.    This  devout  man 

have  an  end.    What  is  done  is  done ;  has  was  the  instrument  of  the  conversion,  among 

abready  blended  itself  with  the  boundless,  many  others,  of  a  young  Scotchman,  Clau- 

ever-living,  ever-working  universe,  and  will  dius  Buchanan.    He  became  a  minister,  and 

also  work  there,  for  good  or  for  evil,  openly  a  missionary  to  India ;  succeeded  in  arous- 

or  secretly,  throughout  all  time.    The  life  ing  the  British  Christians  to  great  ardor  in 

of  every  man  is  as  the  well-spring  of  a  evangelizing  that  country,  on  which  subject 

stream,  whose  small  beginnings  are  indeed  he  wrote  a  treatise,  "  The  Star  in  the  East," 

plain  to  all,  but  whose  ulterior  course  and  which  first  turned   the   attention  of  our 

destination,  as  it  winds  through  the  expanses  countryman,  Judson,  to  a  mission  in  that 

of  infinite  years,  only  the  Omniscient  can  land.    His  apostolic  career  is  known  to  all 

discern.    Will  it  mingle  with  neighboring  religious  readers.    The  obscure  mother  of 

rividets  as  a  tributary ;  or  receive  them  as  that  sailor-boy  stands  in  the  direct  line  of 

their  sovereign?  .  .  .  We  know  not;  only  its  origin. 

in  either  case  we  know  its  path  is  to  the       That  reckless  youth,  who  had  become  an 

great  ocean ;  its  waters,  were  they  but  a  intelligent  and  loving  friend  of  Christ,  was 
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also  the  means  of  the  conversion,  at  least  to  some ;  and  to  those  who  do  it,  exceedingly 
a  purer  gospel,  of  a  brother  clergyman  of  inadequate  as  an  expression  of  the  limitless 
the  same  church,  Dr.  Thomas  Scott,  who  up  fact  involved.  A  shoi*t  solution  of  the  mat- 
to  that  time,  according  to  his  own  narrative,  ter  is  to  deny  the  whole  sequence  and  rami- 
had  been  quite  unacquainted  with  vital  fication  of  power  so  affirmed  under  the 
Christianity.  Scott  became  one  of  the  most  divine  Providence.  But  that  denial  will 
useful  men  of  his  day,  a  faithful  pastor,  a  draw  after  it  much  the  same  consequences 
vigorous  defender  of  the  faith,  and,  for  two  in  the  moral  world,  which  followed  Sam- 
or  three  generations,  was  the  most  popular  son's  pulling  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple 
biblical  commentator  in  our  language.  No  of  Gaza.  It  involves  too  large  a  bill  for  re- 
human  mind  can  at  all  measure  the  influ-  pairs.  We  abide  by  the  "  causa  causarum.*' 
ence  which  this  work  has  exerted  through-  But  the  most  which  can  be  done  in  this 
out  the  English-speaking  world.  Another  tracing  is  as  if,  sitting  down  to  draw  a  tree 
of  John  Newton's  near  neighbors  was  Wil-  in  midsummer,  you  should  merely  sketch  its 
liam  Cowper,  whose  letters  show  how  much  trunk  and  main  limbs,  leaving  out  all  its 
indebtedness  he  acknowledged  to  that  re-  smaller  twigs  and  the  fulness  of  its  cluster- 
claimed  sailor  and  fellow-hymnist,  both  for  ing  leafage.  It  is  like  the  revelations  of 
spiritual  help  and  social  alleviation.  A  the  microscope.  One  is  startled  by  what  it 
pleas^ant  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  a  discloses;  is  delighted  and  sobered  by  the 
picture  by  some  congenial  hand,  represent-  new  world  it  unvails,  according  to  the  na- 
ing  the  fatherly  parish  priest  in  his  lecture-  ture  of  its  making  up.  Suppose  its  lens  is 
desk  and  the  pale,  shy  poet  sitting  near,  turned  upon  some  gem  of  viperous  life, 
listening,  with  a  look  of  mingled  devoutness  pregnant  with  poison  and  death  ?  So  with 
and  amusement,  to  the  hearty  singing  of  a  personal  power  for  evil;  as  that  keen-eyed, 
some  of  the  "  Gospel  Hymns  "  of  their  joint  but  far  from  rightly  self-governed  old  es- 
composition,  by  these  simple  villagers.  This  sayist,  Montaigne,  wrote : 
good  rector  of  Olney  had  much  to  do,  in  con-  "  Our  greatest  vices  derive  their  first  pro- 
junction  with  a  like-minded  friend.  Dr.  Dod-  pension  from  our  most  tender  infancy  ;  our 
dridge,  in  the  rescue  of  William  Wilberforce  principal  education  depends  upon  the  nurse, 
from  a  career  of  fashionable  worldliness,  and  Mothers  are  mightily  amused  to  see  a  child 
his  subsequent  religious  and  philanthropic  twist  off  the  neck  of  a  chicken,  or  divert 
leadership.  For  fourteen  years,  Newton  itself  with  hunting  a  dog  or  a  cat ;  and  such 
gave  Wilberforce  a  daily  place  in  his  pray-  fathers  there  are  in  the  world  who  look  upon 
ers,  before  the  latter  confessed  Christ  as  his  it  as  a  notable  presage  of  a  martial  spirit 
Master.  What  Wilberforce  was  as  a  Chris-  when  he  hears  his  son  miscall  or  domineer 
tian  civilian,  reformer,  statesman,  history  over  a  poor  peasant  or  lacquey,  that  dares 
records  on  some  of  its  most  thrilling  pages,  not  reply  or  turn  again ;  and  a  great  sign  of 
His  volume,  "  On  a  Practical  Christianity,"  wit  when  he  sees  him  cheat  and  overreach 
was  also  a  leading  agent  in  the  revival  of  his  play-fellow  by  some  sly  trick.  Yet  these 
piety  in  the  English  church,  out  of  which  are  the  true  seeds  and  roots  of  cruelty,  tyr- 
sprung  the  remarkable  labor  of  Legh  Rich-  anny  and  treason.  They  bud  and  put  out 
'mond,  Henry  Martyn  and  other  similar  these,  and  afterwards  shoot  up  vigorously  in 
spirits  whose  works  follow  them.  What  did  the  hands  of  custom ;  and  it  is  a  very  daur 
that  imknown  mother  of  a  rescued  prodigal  gerous  mistake  to  excuse  these  vile  iuclina- 
know  of  all  this,  as  she  was  dropping?  her  *tions  upon  account  of  the  tenderness  of  their 
handful  of  good  seed  into  his  then  respon-  age  and  the  triviality  of  the  subject." 
sive  mind?  No  more  than  the  acorn  fore-  It  is  a  curious  discovery  in  science  that 
sees  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak  which  the  flowers  which  bloom  in  our  gardens  and 
is  to  come  after.  beside  the  highways  derive  their  colors  from 
The  details  of  a  theme  like  this  have  to  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  soils  in  which 
be  traced,  if  at  all,  with  a  minuteness  which  they  grow.  Looking  over  the  surface  of  the 
will  seem  very  uncertain  if  not  fanciful,  to  ground,  you  see  no  difference  in  its  general 
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aspect   You  would  hardly  suspect  that  these  and    intercourse,    then    much   the   larger 
rarying  and  beautiful  hues  and  tints,  often  amount   of    consequences    proceeds   from 
in  tiie  same  plant,  which  enamel  the  glade,  such    sources  ;     for   the    undesigned,  the 
are  touched  with  this  delicate  loveliness  by  seemingly  fortuitous   agency  of  people,  is 
such  unseen  and  rude  pencils.  immensely  more  prolific  of  results  of  some 
•*  Each  with  a  different  banner  flaming  bright,  sort  than  what  is  undertaken  with  a  set 
Damadc,  or  Btriped,  or  crimson,  pink,  or  while."  motive.    If  personal  responsibility  attaches 
But  the  gentle  processes  of  nature  renew  to  this  kind  of  causation,  it  might  very  well 
the  pleasing  wonder  as  the  year  advances,  wake  us  up  to  a  less  absent-minded  way  of 
And  so  society  takes  the  hues  of  its  spirit,  living.    Perhaps  it  might  be  exacting  too 
its  life,  from  the  hidden  properties  of  our  much  of  us  always  to  be  planning  what 
common  stock,  and  our  ordinary  intercourse,  now  and  what  next  in  the  every-day  inter- 
The  mind,  the  spirit,  is  the  man,  the  woman,  changes  of  the  family  and  society.     It  is 
the  personal  self.    The  completion,  the  sub-  very  delicious  to  drift  on  the  current  some- 
stance,  of  that  mind  is  always  reflecting  times,  letting  the  rudder  and  the  sails  take 
itself  from  some  mirror,  not  to  fade  from  it  care  of  themselves.     On  a  smooth  stream 
the  next  moment,  as  when  we  behold  our  and  with  no  squall-clouds  about,  this  may 
natural  homeliness  or  comelines  in  a  glass,  be  safe,  as  possibly  it  occasionally  may  be 
but  rather  to  print  its  shape  and  shading  necessary  to  our  mental  and  physical  moods, 
there  as  pictures  are  taken  under  the  solar  But  it  ought  to  be  the  very  exceptional  and 
lig^t.    That  is  a  very  suggestive  art.    We  not  the  common  condition.     As  the  law, 
admire  its  delicacy  and  precision— that  so  people  should  know  what  they  are  doing, 
swiftly,  so  surely,  the  features  of  «  friend  and  that  this  is  a  right  and  sound  thing 
can  be  stamped  on  the  prepared  plate  or  What  kind  of  motors  some  human  beings 
paper,  to  be  carried  away  as  a  permanent  are,  in  this  hap-hazard  and  semi-unconscious 
memorial  of  admiration  or  love.    Just  as  gtate,  Ruskin  has  depicted  in  his  unique  and 
really,  individual  dispositions,  characters,  sinewy  way : 

selves,  are  entering  into  other  combinations,  «  ^q^  it  90  happens,  as  we  all  know,  that 

to  be  perpetuated  in  other  lives,  as  the  nature  by  far  the  largest  part  of  things  happening 

of  thesoil  you  cultivate  wiUreport  itself  hi  the  in  practical  life  are  brought  about  with  no 

plants  that  spring  from  it ;  as  the  sun's  rays,  deliberate  purpose.     There  are    always  a 

under  the  requisite  circumstances,  will  trans-  number  of  people  who  have  the  nature  of 

fer  the  facial  likeness,  the  coetome  and  sur-  gtones ;  they  fall  on  other  persons  and  crush 

roundings,  to  the  honest  photograph.    The  them.  Some  again  have  the  nature  of  weeds, 

village,  the  f amOies  in  it,  each  is  a  reproduo-  and  twist  about  other  people's  feet  and  en- 

ing  garden,  a  multiplying  gallery,  of  forms,  ^^p  them.    More  have  the  nature  of  logs, 

and  habits,  and  feelings,  and  tastes ;  of  opin-  ^nd  Ue  in  the  way,  so  that  every  one  falls 

ions,  and  decisions  m  morals,  and  economics,  ^y^j   them.     And  most  of   all  have  the 

and  religion ;  where  what  has  been  wiU  be  nature  of   thorns,  and  set  themselves  by 

again;  old  faces  in  new  fashions  rotating  waysides,  so  that  every  passenger  must  be 

onward ;  fresh  harvesting  from  every  seed  torn,  and  aU  good  seed  choked ;  or  perhaps 

according  to  its  kind,  from  generation  to  m^ke  wonderful  crackUng   under  varioua 

generation ;  not  by  a  necessarian  rigidness,  p^ts,  even  to  the  extent  of  practically  boU- 

nor  without  much  variation  in  detail,  but  ing  ^ater  and  working  pistons.    All  these 

by  a  law,  nevertheless,  of  constitutional  re-  ^^^i^   produce   immense    and    sorrowful 

lation  which  has  been  demonstrating  its  effects  in  the  world.     Yet  none  of  them 

reaKly  and  profound  significance  since  the  ^re  doers :    it  is  their'  nature   to   crush, 

creation.  impede,  and  prick ;  but  deed  is  not  in  them." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  common  reflections  xhe  philosophy  which  puts  the  shaping 

that  very  important  effects  may  grow  from  ^nd  guidance  of  the  inteUigent  world  not 

quite  unmtentional  and  unconscious  causes,  nnder  the  keeping  of   personal  wiD,  but 

If  nothing  is  unproductive  in  human  life  diffuses  it  around  through  a  univereal  dr- 
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cult  of  forces  deyeloping  the  fature  from  thus  ....  even  in  a  village,  his  labors  are 

the   past,    would   see   in  these    damaged  certain  to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and 

samples  of  hamanity  no  accountability  to  there  to  exercise  their  due  influence.^    Cenr 

their  race  for  any  increase  of  well-being  to  ters  of  power  are  anywhere,  if  there  is  a 

others,  nor  even  for  any  removal  of  such  personal  power  there ;  just  as  the  encircling 

individual  stumbling-blocks  from  the  high-  horizon  always  fixes  us  at  the  center  of  the 

way  of  our  common  life.     Granted  that  visible  earth. 

these  persons  cannot  wholly  rid  themselves  Does  it  pay  then,  on  the  whole,  for  you 
of  such  peculiarities,  they  nevertheless  have  and  me,  kind  reader,  to  keep  on  turning  the 
some  responsibility  for  reducing  the  mis-  crank  of  this  big  mill  which  is  grinding 
chief  so  generated  to  its  least  harmful  out  these  unceasing  grists  of  miscellaneous 
expression,  by  a  persistent  endeavor  aftet  results  that  often  appear  to  be  good  for 
a  more  symmetrical  and  fruitful  life.  For  nothing,  to  amount  to  nothing?  Does  the 
life  is  a  power  itself — a  creator  of  new  world  really  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
social  conditions,  dwarfed  and  perverted  9M  of  keeping  it  agoing  ?  A  not  very  smaU 
it  may  be.  In  this  sense,  it  is  a  doer,  be  It  number  of  people  in  these  trying  times  find 
where  and  what  it  may.  "Deed"  is  In  themselves  turning  over  such  questions — 
eveiy  living  soul.  It  begins  every  morning,  people,  too,  who  have  read  other  parts  of 
and  does  not  always  stop  every  night.  Its  the  Bible  oftener  than  the  ironies  and 
doing  goes  afoot,  accomplishing  its  journey  Wertherisms  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ; 
and  its  work  by  imperceptible  stages.  To-  and  who,  in  the  main,  do  not  give  in  to  cow- 
day's  is  much  like  yesterday's:  but  all  of  ardly  or  sulky  moods.  But  how  can  one 
these  pot  together  make  up  another  human  help  getting  tired  at  times  of  the  ever^re- 
history.  The  temper  of  this,  the  spirit  ever  peating  routine  of  common  cares  and  vulgar 
breaking  from  it,  the  power  of  it  to  imprest  vexations  which  seem  to  be  the  veiy  warp 
others,  tiie  words,  the  looks,  the  smiles,  the  and  woof  of  human  existence  ?  Thus :  by 
frowns,  the  approval  given  to  this  or  that  knowing  that  in  these  veiy  things  lies  the 
behavior,  sentiment,  character,  example, —  hidden  spring  of  the  mightiest  influence  ex- 
these  are  the  weights  which  are  sinking,  or  erted  by  men  and  women.  In  Professor 
the  wings  which  are  lifting  the  community.  Hurst's  ^  Histoiy  of  Rationalism  "  is  this 
It  is  an  error  if,  attempting  to  single  out  reference  to  Kant,  the  chief  of  German 
and  separate  these  details,  we  say  that  indi-  metaphysicians,  the  philosophical  Luther  of 
vidually  they  are  of  no  great  importance,  his  age.  The  astute  philosopher,  says  Dr. 
They  cannot  be  so  isolated ;  they  so  run  Hurst,  wrote  of  her  with  the  deepest  feeling 
into  each  other  as  to  form  a  compact  and  of  his  nature  when  he  said : 
massive  whole.  '*  My  mother  was  an  amiable,  sensitive, 
So,  as  JA  whole,  bearing  a  general  same-  pious  and  devoted  woman,  who  taught  her 
ness,  life  must  be  estimated,  and  not  in  its  children  the  fear  of  Grod  by  her  godly  teach- 
fractional  components.  Its  power  is  not  in  ing  and  her  spotless  life.  She  often  led  me 
one  or  another  special  forth-putting,  but  in  outside  the  city,  and  showed  me  the  works 
its  wholeness  of  impression.  It  is  another  of  God ;  she  pointed  me  with  «devout  feel- 
error  to  think  that  this  power  of  impression  ings  to  the  omnipotence,  wisdom  and  good- 
depends  essentially  on  the  place  where  its  ness  of  Grod,  and  inspired  my  heart  with  a 
fulcrum  may  or  may  not  be  set.  One  of  deep  reverence  for  the  Creator  of  all  things. 
Mendelssohn's  musical  friends  was  anxious  I  shall  never  forget  my  mother,  for  it  was 
to  transfer  his  residence  from  a  rural  situa-  she  who  planted  and  strengthened  my  first 
tion  to  a  city,  thus  to  secure  a  better  oppor-  germ  of  goodness ;  she  opened  my  heart  to 
tunity  to  educate  and  improve  the  public ;  the  impressions  of  nature ;  she  awakened 
in  regard  to  which,  that  great  composer  and  advanced  my  conceptions ;  and  it  has 
wrote :  "  If  a  man  only  strives  thoroughly  been  her  instructions  that  have  exerted  a 
to  perfect  his  own  being,  and  to  purify  him-  permanent  and  wholesome  influence  upon 
■elf  by  d^prees  from  all  dross,  in  acting  my  life." 
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Just  DOW  this  fact  of  personal  power  greatest  crowns,  and  the  addition  of  degrees 
needs  an  especial  emphasis  at  the  fountain-  and  accidental  rewards ;  but  the  silent  afEeo- 
head  of  the  determining  of  character — ^the  tions,  the  splendors  of  an  internal  devotion, 
home.  Women  who  are  getting  chafed  and  the  unions  of  love,  humility  and  obedience, 
wearied  with  its  exactions — and  some  of  the  daily  offices  of  prayer  and  praises  sung 
them  are  Christian  women — ^might  very  well  to  Grod,  the  acts  of  faith  and  fear,  of  pa- 
hang  up  in  their  rooms  these  motto-words  tience  and  meekness,  of  hope  and  reverence, 
for  frequent  notice:  **The  mother  of  Au-  repentance  and  charity,  and  those  graces 
gnstine ; "  "  The  mother  of  John  Kewton ; "  which  walk  in  a  veil  and  silence,  make  great 
<<  The  mother  of  Emanuel  Eant"  Nor  are  ascents  to  God,  and  as  sure  progress  to  fa- 
these  the  greater  three.  But  they  and  the  yor  and  a  crown  as  the  more  ostentatious 
rest  wrought  their  noble  and  loving  task  and  laborious  exercises  of  a  more  solenm 
where  it  must  still  and  ever  be  wrought —  religion.  No  man  needs  to  complain  of 
where  little  boys  and  girls  are  living  and  want  of  power  or  opportunities  for  religious 
growing  day  and  night,  in  health  and  sick-  perfections ;  a  devout  woman  in  her  closet, 
ness,  in  easy  and  in  straitened  circum-  praying  with  much  zeal  and  affection  for  the 
stances.  There  are  as  bright  and  priceless  conversion  of  souls,  is  in  the  same  order  to  a 
gems  yet  to  be  polished  as  any  of  the  former  shining  like  the  stars  in  glory  as  he,  who 
ones.  Is  it  merely  keeping  the  wheels  of  by  excellent  discourses,  puts  it  into  a  more 
life  in  motion?  That  is  much,  when  they  forward  disposition  to  be  actually  performed, 
rotate  to  such  good  purpose.  The  revolu-  And  possibly  her  prayers  obtained  energy 
tion  of  the  grindstone  is  monotonous  enough;  and  force  to  my  sermon,  and  made  the 
but  it  puts  an  edge  to  the  fine  metaL  Jere-  ground  fruitful  and  the  seed  spring  up  to  life 
my  Taylor  shall  finish  the  argument  with  eternal.  Many  times  God  is  present  in  the 
one  of  his  grand  perorations :  still  voice  and  private  retirements  of  a  quiet 

"Not  only  those  who  have  opportunity  religion,  and  the  constant  spiritualities  of 

and  powers  of  a  magnificent  religion  or  a  an  ordinary  life,"  giving  these  a  power  that 

pompous  charity,  ....  or  assiduous  and  is  denied  to  "  the  loud  and  impetuous  winds, 

effectual  preachings,  or  exterior  demonstra-  and  the  shining  fires  of  more  laborious  and 

tions  of  corporal   mercy,  shall  have   the  expensive  actions."               J.  T,  Tucker, 
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Alome  with  Nature,  when  her  passionate  mood 
Deepens  and  deepens,  till  from  shadowy  wood 
And  somber  shore  the  blended  voices  sound 
Of  five  infuriate  torrents,  wanly  crowned 
With  such  pale-misted  foam  as  that  which  starts 
To  whitening  lips,  from  frenzied  human  hearts  I 

Echo  repeats  the  thunderous  roll  and  boom 

Of  these  vexed  waters  through  the  f  oliaged  gloom 

So  wildly,  in  their  grand,  reverberant  swell. 

Borne  from  dim  hill-side  to  rock-bounded  dell, 

That  oft  the  tumult  seems 

The  vast,  fantastic  dissonance  of  dreams — 
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A  roar  of  adverse  elements  torn  and  riven 
In  gaunt  recesses  of  some  billowy  hell — 
But  sending  ever  through  the  tremulous  air 
Defiance,  laden  with  august  despair, 
Up  to  the  calm  and  pitiful  face  of  heaven  I 

From  ledge  to  ledge  the  impetuous  eorrent  sweeps 

Forever  tortured,  tameless,  unsubdued, 

Amid  the  darkly  humid  solitude ; 

Through  waste  and  turbulent  deeps, 

It  cleaves  a  terrible  pathway,  overrun 

Only  by  doubtful  flickerings  of  the  sun. 

To  meet  with  swift  cross-eddies,  whirlpools  set 

On  verges  of  some  measureless  abyss ; 

Above  the  stir  and  fret, 

The  hollow  lion's  roar,  or  serpent^iiss 

Of  whose  unceasing  conflict  waged  below 

The  gorges  of  the  giant  precipice. 

Shines  the  mild  splendor  of  a  heavenly  bow  1 

But  blinded  to  the  rainbow's  tender  light. 

Soft  as  the  eyes  of  Mercy  bent  on  Might, 

Still  with  dark  vapors  all  around  it  furled. 

The  d^non-spirit  of  this  watery  world 

Thro'  many  a  maddened  curve,  and  stormy  throe, 

Speeds  to  its  last  tumultuous  overflow, — 

When  downward  hurled  from  wildering  shock  to  shook. 

Its  wild  heart  breaks  upon  the  outmost  rock 

That  guards  the  empire  of  this  rule  of  wrath : 

Henceforth,  beyond  the  shattered  ciU«jract's  path, 

The  tempered  spirit  of  a  gentler  guide 

Enters,  methinks,  the  unperturbed  tide, — 

Its  current  sparkling  in  the  blest  release 

From  wasting  passion,  glides  through  shores  of  peace ; 

O'er  brightened  spaces,  and  clear  confluent  cahns 

Float  the  hale  breathings  of  near  meadow  balms ; 

And  still,  by  silent  cove  and  silvery  reach, 

The  murmurous  wavelets  pass. 

Lip  the  coy  tendrils  of  the  delicate  grass, 

And  tranquil  hour  by  hour 

Uplift  a  crystal  glass, 

Wherein  each  lithe  narcissus  flower 

May  mark  its  slender  frame  and  beauteous  face 

Mirrored  in  sof  Uy  visionary  grace. 

And  still,  by  fairy  bight  and  shelving  beach 

The  fair  waves  whisper,  low  as  leaves  in  June — 

(Small  gossips  lisping  in  their  woodland  bower) 

And  still,  the  ever-lessening  tide 

Lapses,  as  glides  some  once  imperious  life 

From  haughty  summits  of  demoniac  pride, 

Hatred,  and  vengeful  strife 
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Down  through  Time's  twilight-valleyB  porified. 

Yearning  alone  to  keep 

A  Jong  predestined  tryst  with  Night  and  Sleep, 

Beneath  the  dew-soft  kisses  of  the  moon  1 

Paul  B,  Hayne. 
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BY  SnWAltD  E.  HALB. 

CHAPTER  XnL  not  knowing  what  tbej  are  doing,  and  your 

When  In  light  gmmbotohemithjitripHngt  sporty  little  establishment  or  my  sentinel  here 

Ambitions  learning  boildi  hor  outer  court;  might  snfEsT.     Now  an  OUBCe  of  prevention 

lr;Si:^Ct?X^tS.r5i.  i- -«^  •  PO-<i  of  cu«,  «.d  I  ha^  ol. 

Timothy  Dvtifk$,  serred  that  even  Dutoh  eonrage  does  not 

"  I  AM  quite  in  earnest,'*  said  General  break  its  head  against  stone  walls.    Do  yon 

Mackaye  to  Rachel,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  know  what  Dutdi  courage  is?  " 

rose  from  his  chair  and  shut  both  the  doocB  Yes,    Rachel    did    know   what    Dutch 

of  the  room ;  "I  am  quite  in  earnest,  and  courage  was.    But  the  phrase  is  dying  out, 

tiiat  is  the  reason  why  I  have  brou^t  up  for  the  slang  of  <»ie  generation  is  replaced 

this  case  with  me."    So  saying,  he  unrolled  by  the  slang  of  another,  and  for  young 

from  its  newspaper  cover  a  mahogany  pistol  readers  it  may  be  said  that  ^  Dutch  courage" 

case.    ''Let  these  lie  upon  your  taUe ;  say  is  the  courage  of  the  man  who  has  been 

nothing  to  anybody  abo«it  ihem,  and  it  will  drinking  whi^  or  other  liquor, 

not  be  long  before  all  Laurens  Harbour  Radial  proved  a  better  shot  than  she  had 

knows  that  they  are  here^    And  whenever  daredto  think,  and  the  General  praised  her 

you  choose  to  go  out  with  me  and  Tirah  success.    She  observed  that  the  mark  which 

yonder  to  practice  at  a  mark  in  the  garden  he  gave  her  was,  in  every  case,  a  visiting 

lot,  I  am  at  your  service.    Or  perhi^  we  caid^ — always    a   new    card.     Tn   twenty 

had  better  go  without  Tirah.    If  your  shots  shots,  at  a  conuderable  distance,  she  suo- 

are  bad,  it  would  be  as  well  that  no  one  ex-  ceeded  onee  in   striking  the   card  itself, 

cept  me  should  know  it"  This  card  the  General  put  in  his  pocket, 

Rachel  laughed.    ''Then  I  think  to-day  and   so  long  as  he  was  in  command  at 

we  will  go  without  her.    Have  you  every-  Laurens  Harbour,  it  stood  conspicuous  over 

thing  you  want?"  the  mantel  at  head^quarters,  with  the  in- 

"  Have  you  a  paper  of  pins  with  you  ?  s<»iption  in  large  letters : 

We  shall  find  some  stick  or  taree  that  ire  ^  Shot  made  by  Miss  Fredet  at  fifteen 

can  fix  our  mark  to."  paces.**     No  inscription    mentioned    how 

And  as  they  walked  up  the  gentle  slope  many  eaids  Miss  Fredet  had  missed  in  the 

of  the  hill  side»  "  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  he,  praetiee. 

'*that  the  bark  of  these  pec^le  is  worse  than  So  soon  as  Tirah  found  what  the  pistol 

their  bite.    Lideed  I  am  never  afraid  of  case  was  fOT,  and  found  that  under  certain 

people  who  threaten  much ;  you  know  the  restridions  she  was  permitted  to  join  in  the 

old  proverb.    Really  the  only  danger  is  in  (muytioe,  her  enthusiasm  for  powder  and 

whisky.    These  fellows  get  it  scmietimes —  shot  was  unbounded.    This  was  the  erown- 

I  wish  I  knew  where  or  how ;  and  on  some  ing  evidence    that    she  was  indeed  free, 

night  when  they  have  been  drinking  more  that   she    might    handle    fire^mns ;   and 

than  they  ought,  some  of  them  will  be  go-  without  anything  vindictive,  the  girl  had  a 

ing  home,  bragging  of  their  prowess,  really  shrewd  determini^on  to  acquire  to   her 
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very  best  the  ability  on  which,  aa  she  rightly  Christmas  holidays  passed,  and  the  winter 

reasoned,  all  oItU  institutions,  all  goyem-  ground  by,  she  was  able  more  than  once  to 

ment,  and  indeed,  all  liberty  depend.   Bachel  render  him  essential  service  in   what  he 

became  a  v&j  decent   shot,  and  Tirah's  wanted  to  carry  out  in  his  re4x)m  church ; 

prowess  was  really  extraordinary.    One  of  as,  on  his  part,  he  came  to  her  rescue  fifty 

Tirah's  targets  stood  oyer  Rachel's  mantel-  times  in  the  discipline  of  the  schooL    The 

piece,  and  there  was  no  need  of  doctoring  it  evident  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  these 

before  it  was  subject  to  general  inspection,  two  chiefs  greatly  advanced  the  order  and 

If  the  neighborhood  believed  that  both  promoted  the  steadiness  of  the  little  com- 

Tirah    and    Bachel   went   about   with   a  munity,  in  what  was  really  its  reorganiza- 

weapon  in  some  concealed  pistol  pocket,  it  tion* 

was  not  that   Rachel  started  that   stoiy.  Greneral  MacKaye's  sentinels,  at  Rachel's 

Whether  Tirah  were  quite  proof  against  eager  request,  were  withdrawn  in  the  day 

temptation  to  exaggerating  in  huiguage,  it  time  to  their  old  beat  up  and  down  in  front 

is  not  for  this  chronicle  to  state;  but,  if  of  the  government  store-houses,  the  barracks, 

half  «the  stories  in  Laurens  Harbour  weft  and  the  head-quarters  proper.    It  was  no 

true,  both  of  these  women  were  walking  fault  of  his  arrangements,  therefore,  that 

armories.    In  fact,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  one   Monday    morning,    as    the   scholars 

neither  of  them  carried  any  weapon  except  gathered,  now  quite  punctually,  and  took 

in  the  occasional  practice  which  has  been  their  seats  preparatory  to  the  opening  exer- 

alluded  to.  cise  of  prayer,  a  grand  crash  took  place  in 

Indeed  the  pistol  practice  was  not  wholly  the  school-room,  which  for  an  instant  threat- 

in  Rachel's  line,  alUiough  she  acquiesced  in  ened  serious  danger.    For  serious  injury, 

it,  at  the  Greneral's  request,  regarding  him  indeed,  had  it  been  laboriously  prepared, 

as  her  superior  officer.    She  Wanted  these  The  younger  children,  always  the  earliest 

people  to  love  her, — and  she  did  not  want  on  the  ground,  had  ccmie  in,  dropping  their 

to  have  them  afraid  of  her.    When  she  said  courtesies  or  their  grotesque  bows  as  they 

this  to  him,  he  said  that  she  might  make  entered.'     Their  hands  had  passed  inspec* 

everybody  love  her  who  was  capable  of  lov-  tion  of  the  monitors,  and  if  not  up  to  test, 

ing ;  but  that  men  blind  with  whisky  were  the  children  had  taken  their  turns  at  the 

not  capable  of  loving.    He  believed,  how-  wash-basins.    As  the  hand  of  the  d^per 

ever,  that  they  would  be  very  far  gone,  be-  and  noisy  dock  approached  nine,  a  file  of 

fore  they  would  make  a  serious  attack  on  a  larger  boys  and  girls  came  in  all  together, 

house  held  by  two  well-armed  women  who  vying  with  each  other  indeed,  which  should 

knew  how  to  use  their  weapons.     Rachel  bring  the  largest  armful  of  wood  for  the 

herself  had  more  confidence  in  her  ook>red  pile  by  the  stove,  when  the  erash  came, 

allies,  and  had  tested  so  thcuroughly  their  The  rough  floor  gave  way,  with  enormous 

allegiance  that  she  believed  she  might  rdy  seams   between   the   planks,    into   which 

on  them  to  the  end.    Mr.  Bottle  was  always  rolled  more  than  one  slate  and   primer ; 

a  little  afraid  of  her  granmiar,  and  other  though  by  some  marvel  no  child's  foot  was 

**  book-learning."     He   knew   enough    to  caught.    Rachel's  table  tipped  forward,  and 

know  that  his  cases*  persons,  numbers  and  dictionaries,  ink-stands,  bell,  water  pitcher 

genders  would  not  pass  any  Northern  ex-  and  tumblers  were  piled  in  one  hei^  before 

aminati<m  board.    But  he  was  not  afraid  of  her  platform.    A  scream  rose  which  would 

her  on  any  other  side.    Nor  did  she  ever,  not  have  been  improved  upon  had  th^  Angel 

by  any  token,  intimate  that  on  this  side  she  Gabriel  in  person  blown  that  trump,  with 

had  any  advantage.    She  knew  he  knew  a  which  these  children  were  as  familiar  in 

great  deal  more  of  his  peoi^  and  their  ways  imagination  as  th^  were  with  the  daily 

than  she  did.    She  sat  at  his  feet,  unaffoot-  morning   call  of  the  cavalry.     But  disci- 

edfy,  when  it  came  to  oonsultations  as  to  pline,  in  all  else,  was  perfect    Not  a  brat 

any   improvement  in    their   habits,  their  of  six  years  old  left  her  bench,  although 

social  order,  or  their  mmrals.    And,  as  the  more  than  one  row  had  all  to  clutch  the 
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seat  on  which  they  sat.    Rachel  foxind  her-  wit  to  see  that  such  a  shaking  reed  must 

self  standing.    She  had  seized  the  end  of  not  be  roughly  disturbed.    As  it  proved,  no 

the  table  as  it  went  over,  and  now  as  it  child  was  even  scratched  in  the  downfall 

stood  on  the  other  end,  she  grasped  one  of  which  had  been  so  painfully  prepared, 

the  legs,  and  balanced  herself  on  a  timber  As  Tirah  made  her  usual  rounds  that 

of  her  platform  which  did  not  give  way.  night,  she  saw  on  the  roadway,  a  little  be- 

She  held  up    her  hand,  and  the  screams  low  the  sentry,  two  great  lanterns  made 

stopped.  from  gourds  or  squashes,  set  up  with  bril- 

*'  Sit  just  as  you  are,"  she  said.      And  liant  lights  in  them,  grinning  derisively  as 

she  smiled  encouragement  as  she  saw  that  she  fancied.    She  did  not  even  speak  to  the 

they  sat  firm.    Then  to  Tirah,  who  was  at  sentinel    She  went  back  to  the  house  and 

<the  door,  '*  See  what  is  the  matter."    Not  a  returned  with  her  pistol.     A  sharp  crack, 

step  jarred  the  trembling  fabric.    And  in  and  one  head  was  gone ;  another  crack,  and 

an  instant  Tirah  returned  to  the  open  door  the  other  toppled  over.    When  she  looked 

and  took  conmiand.  for  them  in  the  morning  they  were  gone. 

"  Laury  Spicer.    Slow  I     Stop  dar  1    'F  The  makers  had  carried  them  away  in  the 

you  hurry.  Darby,  break  your  neck  sure  's  night,  and  had  a  chance  to  admire  the  pre- 

you  live."  cision  with  which  a  hole,  not  made  by  them, 

"Diny    Laurens.     Dat's    right.      Slowl  bored  the  middle  of  each  empty  forehead 

Slow  I    See  dar.    You  don't  gain  nothin'  above  the  line  of  the  eyes, 
by  hurry." 

And  so  she  went  on,  calling  out  bench  after 

bench ;  and  by  a  sort  of  resolute  conmiand,  CHAPTER  XIV. 

felt    more   distinctly   than    expressed    in  Few  Btmaks  announoed  the  coming  day, 

words,  compelled  the  frightened  children  to  ff^  "*tT:!^«*'  T'n 

*                        ®                                m.  1  thought  that  line  of  allTor  gray 

creep  by  her  into  the  open  air.    Rachel  left  Yrt,u\d  ntr^r  dapple  into  day, 

last  of  alL    It  was  almost  an  effort  of  gym-  8o  aullenly  it  rolled  away 

nasties  to  descend  from  her  shaking  plat-  Before  the  gcdden  flame 

^  Boee,  splendid,  and  dethroned  the  atara, 

*^ona,  j^^  robtMd  their  radiance  from  their  oars, 

*'  No,  miss,"  said  Tirah,  **  don't  you  go  in.  And  filled  the  world,  from  hia  bright  throne. 

Look  herel"      And  she    pointed    in   the  With  loTely  luatre  all  hU  own. 

gloom  to  the  girder  which  in  its  fall  had  so  As  Rachel  sat  reading  at  her  window, 

swung  round  that  it  sustained  the  floor,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  a  winter  day,  not  long 

had  kept  all  these  poor  children  from  the  after  the  crash  at  the  school  house,  the  Doo- 

fate  designed  for  them.  tor  rode  up,  on  the  outside.    She  started  for 

In  the  holiday  of  Saturday,  some  hard-  the  door,  but  hfe  withheld  her,  by  a  ge*- 

working  rascals  of  the  Secesh  had  concealed  ture,  and  when  she  offered  to  open  the 

themselves  in  the  cellar,  formerly  sacred  to  window,  *  he  shook   his   head.      Then  he 

pigs  under  the  bam.    This  had  been  dili-  called    '*  Small-pox "    aloud,    so   that    she 

gently  cleaned  out  by  tlie  General's  direo-  could  hear  through  the  window, 

tion,  when  the  building  itself  was  turned  She  bade  him  wait,  threw  on  a  cloak  and 

over  to  be  a  school-house.    In  the  night  hood,  and  ran  out    The  doctor  would  not 

these  adventurers  had  sawed  the  main  tim-  heed  her  assurance  that  she  was  fearlees, 

bers  under  Rachel's  desk  so  nearly  through,  and  had  perfect  confidence  in  her  proteo- 

that  they  hung  only  by  a  few  fibres.    In  tion,  but  kept  well  on  the  other  side  of  the 

fact,  one  had  broken,  as  it  was  meant  to  do,  road  as  he  talked  with  her. 

at  one  end,  but  at  the  other  end  the  uncut  Doctor.  — It 's  a  bad  business  any  way. 

part  had  held,  so  that  the  stick  in  falling  to  A  wretched  child,  looked  as  if  she  were 

the  ground  had  taken  a  vertical  position,  and  starving,  and  indeed  she  was,  came  down 

had  become  the  pillar  which  had  supported  from  a  hole  they  call  Coffui's  Hollow.    It  ia 

the  yielding  floor.     Tirah  had  not  much  four   miles  back  behind  the   Ejiob  here, 

knowledge  of  engineering,  but  she  had  the  The  child  said  her  mother  was  dying,  she 
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believed,  and   I  am    afraid  she  is  right,  one  or  two  households,  freely  offering  money, 

There  are  four  of  these  children,  so  young  if  he  thought  that  would  help.    But  the  ap- 

as  to  be  really  helpless.     The  husband  was  plications  were  as  fruitless  as  he  had  warned 

killed  at  the  second  Bull's  Run,  and  God  her  they  would  be. 

knows  what   has  kept  them  alive   since.  Then  it  was  that  Rachel  carried  out  the 

The  mother  is  in  the  lowest  prostration  of  idea  she  had  had  from  the  beginning,  and 

the  second  fever.    The  oldest  girl  has  every  went  herself. 

symptom  and  I  suppose  they  must  all  have  She  would  not  have  gone  were  the  school 

it  now.    But  the  place  is  a  pig-pen.  to  meet    But  the  school  would  be  closed. 

liacheL — ^Whom  have  they  there  ?  ^e  had,  as  she  thought,  a  duty  fairly  next 

Doctor,  —  Whom?    Nobody  within  two  her  hand.    She  started  under  the  moonlight 

miles.    And  what  I  want  to  ask  is  whether  with  Tirah,  with  a  basket,  heavily  laden 

you  or  Brother  Bottle  cannot  send  some-  with  such  necessaries  as  her  sanitary  boxes 

body.    There  must  be  somebody  who  would  provided.    When  the  wretched  cottage  came 

go  up  there  for  love  or  money.  in  sight,  she  dismissed  Tirah,  weeping  with 

RacheL — ^For  love,  perhaps.    For  money,  sorrow  and  rage  Combined,  because  she  was 

na    You  say  they  are  white  ?  not  permitted  to  share  her  mistress's  exile. 

Doctor  — ^Yes,  that  is  the  worst  of  it.    If  Two  snarling  curs  met  her  but  receded  from 

they  were  not  white,  I  would  have  gone  the  threat  of  her  stout  walking  stick.    She 

straight  to  Bottle.    This  is  not  the  worst,  saw  no  other  living  being,  but  a  scorpion 

The  children    have  been  back  and  forth  which  escaped  from  the  door-step  as  she  ap- 

here  for  days.    This  little  *'  Gusty,"  they  proached.    She  knocked  at  the  door,  opened 

call  her,  was  in  and  out  at  the  blacksmith's  it  herself,  and  found  that  she  had  done  wisely 

and  at  the  store  yesterday.    I  dare  not  say  in  lighting  the  candle  in  her  lantern.    There 

how  soon  we  may  have  the  disease  in  all  was  no  light  nor  fire  in  the  cabin, 

the  neighborhood.     My  own  men  are  all  The   poor   mother   scarcely  knew   who 

vaccinated  the  day  they  enlist.    But  this  spoke  to  her ;  nor,  at  the  first,  did  Rachel 

white  trash,  qmen  sahe  t     And  your  schol-  make  any  attempt  to  improve  her  condition, 

ars, — ^who  knows  ?  The  mother  was,  however,  the  only  member 

Rachel  said  she  would  meet  him  at  the  of  the  family  who  was  awake.      Huddled 

General's,  and  was  there,  when  he  came,  all  together,  on  the  floor  of  the  other  room, 

after  changing  his  dress,  for  a  consultation.  Rachel  found  the  four  children  imder  an 

The  determination  arrived  at  was  that  the  army  blanket  which  the  Doctor  had  left, 

school  should  be  suspended  for  a  fortnight.  Her  first  care  was  to  rouse  the  two  oldest, 

till  every  scholar  and  every  scholar's  father,  and  to  take  them  with  her,  to  the  place 

mother,  brother  and  sister,  had  been  vac-  where  Tirah  and  she  had  left  their  heavy 

cinated ;  that  a  cordon  should  be  estab-  basket.    Taking  from  the  basket  some  of 

lished  to  shut  off  access  to  Cofi^'s  Hollow ;  its  heavier  stores  which  she  carried  herself, 

that  Rachel  and  Elder  Bottle  should  do  she  made  the  girl  and  boy  follow  her  with 

their  best  to  find  a  nurse  or  attendant  to  what  were  left.    Thus  provided,  she  put  the 

take  care  of  the  Topin  children  and  their  children  again  to  bed, — if  it  is  not  mockery 

mother.    She  took  the  doctor's  account  of  to  use  the  words, — and  began  her  care  of  the 

the  way  across  the  hills  thither,  and  hurried  poor  mother.    The  child  "  Gusty  "  had  ex- 

to  the  Elder's.  plained  the  miserable  resource  they  had  for 

In  this  part  of  her  duty,  however,  Rachel  water.  Miserable  a^  it  was,  the  poor  little 
was  foiled.  The  Elder  gave  her  little  en-  wretches  had  loyaUy  done  their  best  before 
couragement.  Whatever  might  have  been  night-fall,  and  Rachel  found  that  the  half- 
done  to  neighbors,  to  the  Topins,  who  were  barrel,  which  served  the  cabin  as  a  cistern, 
squatters,  and  were  miles  away,  with  no  was  even  now  half  full  of  cool  and  clear 
claim  and  no  hold  on  the  Harbour  people,  water. 

nothing  would  be  done  by  anybody.   Rachel  She  did  not  yet  dare  chahge  poor  Mrs. 

compelled  the  Elder  to  press  the  matter  in  Topin's  clothing,  but  she  did  roU  her  in  a 
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clean  dieet,  which  she  had  brought  iq>  in  an  airly  visit  But  a'  got  kind  o'  hulled  last 

her  big  basket,  and  which  was  so  much  night,  and  thort  a'd  walk  up  an'  inquire  b&> 

gusxd  from  the  irritation  which  the  poor  lore  a'  harnessed  up  agin.'' 

creature  had  been  suffering  from  the  rough  Bacfael  was  not  diipkased,  as  she  recog* 

sackcloth  of  the  dirtj  bed  cm  which  she  nized,  behind  the  nasal  tones  of  the  speaker, 

lay.    To  cool  her  face  with  water,  and  to  the  dialect  of  Kew  England.  Dirty  and  worn 

give  her  cooling  drinks  made  from  lemon  as  his  costume  was  indeed,  ^  make-up  ol 

juice,  were  the  only  offices  Bachel  dared  the  man  was,  from  head  to  foot,  unlike  that 

attempt.      The    dim    oonseiouoiess    that  of  the  natives  of  the  country. 

B<Nne  one  was  there  who  was   able   and  **  I  am  a  stranger  myself,"  said  she,  "  and 

willing   to  do   this   probably  served   the  I  cannot  tell  you  much  of  the  road.    But 

poor  creature,  indirectly,  quite  as  much  as  you  had  better  not  come   to  the  house, 

any  physical  relief  then  possible.    ^  I  am  They  all  have  small-pox  here,  and  I  am  takr 

close  by,"  said  Bachel,  once  and  again,  when  ing  care  of  them." 

she  left  her  after  trying  to  cool  and  sweeten  "  Small-poz,  have  ye  ?     That 's  a  nasty 

her  mouth  a  little  with  a  drop  or  two  of  thing.    Had  it  mys^  once :  glad  a'  cant 

water.    She  would  have  been  glad  to  cool  have  it  agin.    Lost  all  muh  good  looks  that 

it  with  ice  or  snow,  but  every  trace  of  the  time,  and   never  got   um   agin,"  and  he 

snow  of  a  few  weeks  before  was  gone.    I^ie  laughed   grimly.      **'  Then  you  haint  got 

and  Tirah  had  vainly  searched  different  hoi*  nobody,  have  ye,  that  could  just  come  down 

lows  as  they  came,  but  quite  without  sue-  a  piece  and  help  me  pry  up  my  hind  axle?" 

oess.    Poor  Mrs.  Topin  showed  that  she  was  '<  Nobody,  unless  I   can,"  said   Rachel, 

conscious  and  was  grateful,  but  she  did  not  laughing.    **  There 's  a  sick  woman,  and  four 

attempt  to  speak.    For  Rachel,  when  she  sick  children  in  the  house.    I  only  came  last 

left  her  patient,  she  took  station  outside  the  night  mysell" 

house,  in  a  covered  comer  made  by  a  sort  <<  Oif ul  lonely,"  said  the  other,  looking 

of  shed  which  riiielded  hex  from  the  wind,  round,  without  mudh   attention.     "  They 

and  yet  gave  her  a  full  view  of  the  marvel*  aint  no  nei^bors,  is   they?"  he  added, 

0U8  winter  sky.    From  time  to  time,  twenty  dropping  his  voice,  and  evidently  expecting 

times  as  the  nij^t  passed,  she  went  quietly  no  answer ;  though,  as  is  the  custom  of  his 

in  to  see  tiiat  her  patient  needed  nothing ;  race,  he  couched  his  statement  of  what  he 

but  her  station  was  in  this  bivouac,  wn^ped  believed  to  be  true  in  the  form  of  a  quea- 

in  a  blanket,  and  not  sorry  for  the  oppoF-  tion.    Then  with  a  real  interrogation,  quite 

tunity  to  watch,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  different  in  accent,  therefore,  ^  Ware  jew 

the  passage  of  the  stars  for  a  whole  ni|^t  come  from?" 

across  the  sky.  RacheL — ^I  came  finom  Laurens  Harbour, 

Nor  did  the  night  seem  long.    At  la&t  the  where  is  quite  a  village  and  a  govemm^it 

stars  paled, — she  was  sure  they  paled;  and  post.     There  are  some  people   only  two 

ehe  repeated  aloud  the  lines  of  Byron — ^more  miles  away,  but— but  I  do  not  think  they 

certain,  perhaps,  to  live  than  uiy  other  would  give  much  help  to — to  a  Yankee," 

lines  of  his— which  are  coped  at  the  head  she  said  boldly,  and  she  laughed  tiiis  time, 

of  the  chapter.     Before  the  largest  stars  '<Your  best  way  will  be,  to  ride  down  to 

were  gone  the  sleeping   dogs   roused   up  Laurens,  and  the  Greneral  will  send  out  a 

together,  ran  forward   and   barked   quer-  man  with  you." 

nlously.    Rachel  start^  up  to  quiet  them,  «  Think  he  would?"  asked  or  mused  the 

if  she  could,  and  saw  at  the  moment  a  other.    *<  Guess  he  would  ef  a'  asked  hint, 

stranger  approaching,  whose  tread  had  been  Mebbe  a'  wilL    A'  wanted  fust  to  git  some 

detected  by  their  instincts  sooner  than  by  water.    Horse  aint  had  none  sence  sundown, 

hers.   Rachel  advanced  to  me^  him,  terribly  Don't  know  ware  they  *s  a  spring,  do  ye?  " 

frightened,  but  pretending  not  to  be  fright-  Tes  (  she  could  show  him  a  spring,  and 

ened,  whi^  is  next  best  to  being  fearless.  offered  him  her  only  bucket    But  he  said 

<<Moniin',  ma'aml    Sorry  to  make  sech  he  would  go  back  for  his  own  bucket ;  and 
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eo  he  did.    Rachel  yisited  her  patient  in  didn't  know  nothin' ;  he  didn't  nuther ;  but 

the  meanwhile,  and,  with  her  bucket,  net  ha  neyer  to(^  it  once,  'nlie  slep'  in  the 

him  at  the  spring.    This  time  he  thanked  same  bed  with  me  till  the  rash  was  (mt 

her  cordially  for  her  conrteay,  and  said  ha  Lord  knows.    I  dnnno.    But  a'  shouldn't 

would  like  to  come  and  see  her  patients,  keep  'em  together,  ef  Ihey  was  mine. 

Perhaps  he  had  something  in  hia  wagon  RaekeL — ^We  have  not  much  room, 

that  would  make  them  comfortable.    He  P^<//er.<^ We've   all  out-doors;   "n'out* 

had  a  little  of  everything  in  his  wagon,  doors  is  better  nor  in-doors  when   theys 

Bachel  gladly  assented  to  his  offer.    True  these  here  rash  distempers.   Any  way>them 

as  the  girl  was,  to  the  core,  she  had  had,  all  three  as  is  not  down  yit,  needn't  stay  with 

along,  an  unea^  feeling  that  the  gross  im-  the  one  as  is. 

probability  of  her  story  might  have  chal*  Rach^L — If  the  house  was  a  little  larger, 

lenged  his  doubts ;  that  it  might  seem  like  PeddUr.^WoV^  yes.    If  it  was.    But  it 

the  romance  of  a  lonely  woman  afraid  of  is  n't.     But  see  here.    Here 's  this  wood* 

visitors ;  and  though  to  a  poor  peddler  wlu>  shed,  'n  no  wood  in  it.    That's  kind  o' 

would  never  see  her  again,  she  was  almost  lucky.    Therz  that  suller  door,  ye  see ;  take 

proud  to  show  that  she  had  told  him  the  that  off  its  hinges,  'n  put  it  here,  'n  that  are 

truth.  piaarrar  floor  amt  no  use  'n  never  was ;  put 

*'  I  aint  afraid  o'  nothin'  o'  that  sort,  now,  that  here,  'n  alew  yards  of  duck  here.  Dcm't 

you  know,"  said  he,  aa  he  returned  from  his  ye  see,  this  herell  be  the  best  room  in  the 

second  visit  to  his  wagon.    *^  Horse  mighty  house.    See  here,  mum ;  you  jest  git  a  broom 

glad  to  git  some  water,  I  teU  you.    You  see  ef  they  is  one,  and  sweep  out  here,  'n  III 

we  got  kind  o'  hulled  up  in  the  hills  arter  jest  step  down  in  the  piece  and  bring  th« 

dark,  'n  we  felt  kind  o'  lonesome  bein'  out  duck  'n'a  hammer, 

all  night"  And  the  good  fellow  was  away  to  hia 

As  they  entered  the  cabin,  Eachel  saw  ** hulled"  wagon  again,  before  Bachel  could 
that  he  had  two  or  three  bottles  in  his  explain  that  she  already  had  found  a  ham- 
hand,  which  in  default  of  a  table  he  put  on  mer  and  nails. 

a  threeKM>mered  stool  which  stood  by  the  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.    Poor  Ra- 

bedside.  chel  searched  vainly  for  a  broom,  and  waa 

''Footy  sick,  isn't  she?"  was  his  first  attempting,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  boys, 

interrogative  assertion.    «  Pooty  sick,  I  tell  to  shovel  out  the  refuse  chips  from  the  shed, 

you.    Ware's  the  childum."    And  Rachel  when  the  peddler  appeared,  with  what  he 

showed  him.    The  poor  things  were  stil)  would  have  called  an  assorted  armful,  a 

sleeping.  very  miscellaneous  collection,  in  which  9k 

"  Seems  to  me,"  said  the  peddler,  after  he  new  broom  was  included, 

had  covered  one  who  had  kicked  off  his  cor-  ''  Now  you  go  'n  tend  her,"  said  he.   '<  Pn' 

ner  of  the  blanket,  and  after  he  and  she  had  the  boy'U  fix  up  a  little  here.   Here,  Doctor, 

gone  out  into  the  more  airy  shed,  "seems  don't  leave  your  chips  there;    carry  un 

tome,ef  themwasmychildum — and  a' wish  down  the  lot,  'n'  then  come  back."    And 

they  was,"  he  added  meditatively*-*'^  seems  the  littie  Virginian,  amazed  at  the  title  con* 

to  me  a'  should  keepm  apart.    Aint  no  use  f erred  on  him,  obeyed.    And  now,  for  the 

temptin'  Providence.   Mebbe  they  won't  all  first  time,  Rachel  had  light  enough  within 

have  it,  neow."  the  two  sick  rooms,  which  were  the  wh<de 

RaekeL — ^Do  you  think  so?  house,  to  try  to  set  things  a  little  in  order, 

Peddler. — ^Dunno.  Lord  knows,  'n'l  guess  to  start  %  fire,  to  wash  and  re«drees  after  i^ 

nobody  else  knows.     But  wen  I  had  it,  fashion  the  three  children  not  oounted  ill* 

fourteen  years  last  fast-day,— wen  I  had  When  she  returned  to  the  little  wood-shed 

it,  Silas  Bean  he  slep'  in  the  same  bed  'z'l  she  found  her  new  ally  far  advanced  in  hia 

did  till  the  rash  come  out ;  'n'  the  critter  plana.    In  some  more  prosperous  days  a 

never  had  a  speck.    Never  was  vaccinated,  kind  of  cellar  had  been  dug  beneath  one 

nuther ;  folks  come  from  Coos  county  'n  end  of  the  cabin,  aoceesible  from  the  out- 
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side.    The  peddler  had  taken  possession  of  riding  for  the  wants  of  the  Topin  honse- 

the  large  oeUar  doors.    He  had  discovered  hold. 

a  fire-boardy  and  was  already  loosening  the  The  breakfast  took  but  a  few  minutes, 

boards  ^^ich  made  the  floor  of  what,  in  an  for  in  truth  each  of  the  two  was  eager  to 

exaggerated  ose  of  language,  he  called  the  carry  on  the  work  of  the  early  morning. 

^  pizarra."    With  these  materis^  he  was  It  was  almost  immediately  after  breakfast, 

well  forward  in  closing  in  the  open  side  of  when  Rachel  Went  to  her  own  basket  for 

the  shed.    The  spaces  which  were  not  fitted  tiie  napkin  which  she  wanted  for  one  of  the 

by  his  barricade  he  proposed  to  cover  with  children,  that  she  fairly  started  herself  and 

duck ;  in  very  short  commands  he  gave  Ra-  startled  the  other. 

chel  his  instructions  as  to  cutting  it,  and,  **  Bradstreet  t "  she  cried,  "  it  is  one  of 

with  the  boy's  help,  tacking  it  in  place.  Percy's  napkins.    And  then  turning  to  her 

Rachel  obeyed  him  quietly,  attending  now  companion,  she   said :    **  This   napkin    is 

and  then  to  her  kettle,  and  well  pleased  marked  in  the  handwriting  of  a  dear  friend 

when  she  was  able  to  bring  Out  to  him  a  of  mine." 

cup  of  tea,  and,  on  one  of  poor  Mrs.  Topin's  "  Bradstreet  I  **    said  the  peddler,    "  jew 

plates,  some  hard-tack  and  cold  meat  which  know  Percy  Bradstreet  ?    Wy  her  motlier 

she  had  brought  up  for  her  own  breakfast.  wuz  the  last  person  a'  spoke  to  in  Lynn. 

«0h  no,"  said  he,  '*  guess  a' won't  board  Her  father  lent  me  thirty-five  dollars  fr  the 

here.     Carry  my  own  victuals  with  me."  outfit  o*  that  'ere   waregin.     Jew   know 

And  with  a  queer  quickness  of  movement  Percy  Bradstreet  ? " 

which  had  amused  Rachel  all  along,  he  went  Rachel  turned  on  him  amazed, 

again  to  this  unknown  ark,  from  which  <' How  do  you  know  her  ? "  said  she,  only 

came  such  various  contributions,  and  brought  half  taking  in  what  he  had  said, 

back  with  him  this  time  two  pies,  which  "  How  do  a'  know  her  ?    A've  bottomed 

he  explained  had  been  baked  at  Harper's  more  boots  fr  her  father  th'n'd  shoe  this 

Ferry,  a  piece  of  cheese  and  a  can  of  pre-  hull  valley  down  to  Lynchburg — ef  they 

served  milk.  wear 's  few  boots 's  most  of  'em  do  th't  I  've 

"  I  lamed,"  said  he,  '<  wen  a'  was  in  the  seen  so  far,"  he  added  with  a  grim  smile, 

army  t'make  coffee ;  but  we  had  n't  no  milk  *<A'  worked  for  the  old  firm  'f  Bradstreet 

there,  'n  I  'm  jes'  sech  a  fool  th't  a'  carry  Brothers,  'n  then  a'  worked  for  this  man. 

some  of  this  'ere  roun'  with  me.    Guess  a'  Worked  f  r  'im  w'en  they  called  out  the 

wont  hev  't  now ;  yer  can  take  some  for  the  Fifth  'n'  Sixth  'n'  Seventh  regiments.    All 

childum  by'm'  by."  my  folks  work  Tr  'im  now.    How  jew  get 

As  he  paused  from  his  labor  of  love  for  a  that  napkin  ?  " 

few  minutes  for  the  very  odd  repast  which  Rachel  explained  that  it  came  from  the 

was  thus  provided,  he  gave  Rachel  a  little  sanitary  box. 

account  of  his  history.    He  had  served  in  ^  Sanitary  box  I  'f  course 't  did.    What  a 

the  army  in  one  of  tiie  Massachusetts  regi-  fool  a'  was  t'  ask.    A'  nailed  up  that  box 

ments  first  called  into  the  field,  until  he  was  myself,  a'  did.    We  was  all  down  't  the  ves- 

invalided  in  consequence  of  a  shot  which  he  try,  'n'  Percy  she  come  t'  me  'n'  she  says, 

had  received  at  Fredericksburg;  but  he  had  says  she,  'Mr.  Knowles,'  says  she,  'we've 

been  enough  in  the  valley  of  Virginia  to  got  the  box  full,'  says  she,  *'n'  won't  you 

determine  that  there  was  a  better  home  for  come  'n'  nail  it  up? '  says  she.    So  a'  went, 

him  than  in  Essex  county;  and  now,  sure  'n'  I  nailed  up  the  box,  a'  did.    They'd 

that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  the  man  had  packed  it  all  wrong,  'n'  I  took  everything 

come  down  to  '*  prospect,"  as  he  said,  and  out  of  it  'n'  put  um  in  agin.    Put  in  the 

had  thought  that  he  might  have  two  strings  checker-boards  'n'  the  packs  o'  keerds  t  the 

to  his  bow  by  bringing  down  a  cargo  of  bottom,  'n'  I  put  in  the  sheets  next,  'n'  ef 

**  notions,"  such  as  he  imagined  this  ex-  you  onpacked  it  yer  see 't  the  top  them  little 

hausted  community  would  need.     It  was  bags  wi'  sewin'  things  in  'em.    Got  one  jest 

from  this  assortment  that  he  was  now  pro-  like  'em  th't  Percy  gin  me  herself,  she  did." 
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And  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  well-worn  Gusty's  wretched  little  bed  had  been  re- 
soldier's  housewife,  while  Rachel — ^knowing  newed ;  Mrs.  Topin  had  been  lifted  from 
perfectly  well  that  she  was  not  dreaming,  hers  into  the  wreck  of  her  rocking-chair ;  a 
bat  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which  people  in  new  bed  substituted  for  that  on  which  she 
novels  are  said  to  suppose  they  are  dreaming  had  been  lying  for  ten  days,  and  the  old  one 
— ^took  from  her  pocket  the  exact  mate  to  burned  by  Ejiowles  at  a  proper  distance 
it,  saying :  from  the  house.     Rachel's   own  sanitary 

*'  I  took  that  from  that  box  yesterday.  I  stock  of  sheets  was  exhausted,  but  Knowles 
thought  it  would  be  of  use  up  here."  said  he  could  furnish  *'  no  end  "  of  Gardner 

This  incident  of  the  box,  furnished  by  the  Brewer  sheeting,  and,  as  he  also  said,  hem- 
Lynn  Sanitary  Aid  Society,  entirely  sealed  ming  was  not  necessary  under  the  circum- 
the  alliance  which  had  been  formed  in  the    stances. 

early  twilight  between  Jonas  ELnowles  and  When  at  three  o'clock  the  doctor  arrived, 
Rachel.  Till  now  she  had  wondered  at  he  could  hardly  believe  in  the  .transforma- 
what  moment  he  would  take  her  original  tion  which  had  been  effected  in  the  wretched 
advice,  mount  his  horse  and  ride  to  the    hovel  of  yesterday. 

Harbour  for  help.  From  this  moment  she  "  £f  yer  thought,  doctor,  't  would  be  of 
accepted  his  loyal  services  to  the  Topins,  any  use,  yer  might  see  down  to  the  Har- 
and  from  hour  to  hour  learned  more  and  bour  'f  anybody  could  come  up  to  help  me 
more  to  respect  the  man's  entire  unselfish-  start  up  this  waregin.  'Ts  a  pretty  bad 
ness,  while  she  was  amused  at  the  shrewd-    smash-up,  anyway." 

ness  by  which  he  met  new  difficulties,  and  The  doctor  proposed  to  go  down  and  see 
the  pluck  with  which  he  overcame  all  obsta-  it  himself,  and  Rachel  joined  them.  Sure 
des.  Long  before  the  doctor  came  up  on  enough,  the  smash  was  a  bad  one.  Ejiowles 
the  afternoon  visit  Rachel  felt  as  intimate  had  been  misled  at  a  fork  in  the  road  a 
with  him  as  he  represented  Percy  to  be.  long  way  back,  and  had  persevered  after 
Of  her,  as  is  the  custom  of  his  race,  he  al-  dark  on  a  track  which  grew  worse  and 
ways  spoke  in  this  irreverent  manner,  using  worse,  with  no  clew  whatever  excepting 
no  title  of  courtesy,  and  seldom  any  sur-  that  given  by  the  deceptive  moonlight.  In 
name.  That  he  had  gained  from  Percy  the  worst  mud-hole  of  all,  in  crossing  a 
Bradstreet's  father  and  mother  no  little  of  heavy  log,  the  whole  weight  had  been  thrown 
his  early  training,  Jonas  Knowles  was  will-  on  one  wheel,  that  end  of  the  axle  had  given 
ing  in  a  thousand  forms  to  acknowledge  way,  and  it  was  in  this  hole  that  the  wagon 
gratefully.  But,  among  these  visible  forms  was  now  "  hulled."  But  the  doctor,  not 
was  not  the  use  of  any  term  of  respect  or  unused  to  such  experiences  in  Virginia, 
courtesy  such  as  is  in  the  language  of  other  ventured  some  suggestions  of  engineering 
parts  o^  the  English-speaking  peoples.  As  which  Jonas  was  not  unwilling  to  try.  Ra- 
the day  passed  by,  his  shrewd  and  *' shifty  "  chel  was  as  ready  as  always  to  lend  a  hand, 
plans  and  Rachel's  quick  and  spirited  co-  and  she  offered  to  show  a  wood-pile  which 
operation,  with  no  little  help,  indeed,  from  furnished  sticks  for  temporary  corduroy ; 
the  ready  children,  had  reduced  chaos  to  the  wagon  was  provided  with  a  jaok-ficrew 
something  like  order,  and  brought  a  certain  in  view  of  such  contingencies,  and  an  hour 
amoimt  of  neatness  into  the  extemporized  of  stiff  work  by  all  parties  lifted  it  from 
hospital.  Two  new  bedsteads,  made  from  the  bog,  so  that  the  horse  dragged  it  in  tri- 
jtence-slats  which  had  been  left  on  one  side  umph  supported  by  a  rail  in  place  of  the 
of  an  old  garden  patch,  stood  at  the  two  missing  wheel.  A  triumphant  progress  of  a 
ends  of  the  woodshed.  On  each  of  them  few  minutes  brought  it  to  the  very  front  of 
was  a  rough  bed  of  straw,  made  from  ticking  the  Topins'  cabin,  and  Jonas  then  an- 
supplied  from  the  assorted  cargo  of  the  ark,  nounced  that  he  guessed  it  was  so  late  that 
and  covered  by  the  neat  sanitary  sheets  and  he  would  spend  the  night  there,  and  that 
the  army  blankets.  These  were  in  readi-  the  doctor  might  send  up  in  the  morning 
ness  for  the  three  well  children,  so  called,    the  assistance  which  he  indicated,  if  he 
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oould  find   anybody  who  was  willing  to  Raekd  Fr§det  to  Gtneral  MwKaye, 

come.    For  himself,  Jonas  had  dept  in  the  «  Oof&ns ;  Monday, 

wagon  three  nighfcs  out  of  fonr  since  the  ,,^^  j^^^^  General:  You  are  very  kind 

day  when  he  left  Lynn.  ^^^  thoughtful.    But  I  cannot  leave  these 

people  till  we  know  if  they  are  to  live  or  die. 

CHAPTER  XV.  Certainly  I  am  safe  here.    At  the  Harbour  I 

Foi.— The  lAdy  u  alone  I  think  we  Can  hold  on.    At  the  least  I  must 

.B«rtA.—Aioue,  and  thus?— So  weak  And  yet  10  bold?  wait  for  orders  there.    I  should  think  they 

FW.— I  said  she  was  alone—  would  send  me  another  teacher  and  bid  me 

»r  .    -w^  *  .'   *   '  1  '  "*  *ti  i/Vi     1^  *  o  hold  on.    I  shall  so  advise  them. 

Fdi.-AVh«n  Is  man  strong  until  he  feels  alone?  »*v*^  vr«.     *  o««»u  ow  i»x«t«(^  «u^«u 

Colainbe'9  Birthday,  **  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  you  to  '  tell  good- 

When  the  Doctor  came  the  next  day,  ^y^''    ^^  ^^^  y<>^  ^^  our  brave  boys. 

Rachel  saw  at  once  that  his  face  was  aeriouf.  My  regards  to  the  genUemen  of  the  staff. 

Had  this  b^en  after  he  saw  his  patiento,  she  "  ^  ^^^           ^^^'^^^  Fredet.- 

would  have  supposed  that  they  were  the  *<  I  am  afraid,^  said  she  with  undisguised 

cause.    But,  before  he  dismounted,  his  ex-  feeling,  when  she  had  read  it  to  the  Doctor, 

pression  revealed  his  anxiety.    He  went  di-  and  as  she  f <^ded  it,  <<  I  am  afraid  that  this 

rectly  into  the  house,  with  scarcely  a  word;  is  the  end  of  a  very,  very  pleasant  winter." 

and  then,  speaking  of  and  to  Mrs.  Topin,  «  God  bless  you,  indeed,"  said  the  Doctor, 

gave  the  most  encouraging  opinion  of  her  po-  moved  more  than  he  liked  to  say  by  the 

sition.    She  scarcely  understood,  she  scarcely  girl's  firmness.    **  It  cannot  be  long  before 

seemed  to  care,  and  he  then  hurried  from  the  we  shall  meet  again." 

room,  beckoned  to  Knowles,  who  was  in  the  «  Take  Richmond  and  come  up  the  valley 

door-wi^  of  the  wood-shed,  and  walked  with  home.    We  will  come  out  in  procession  and 

hhn  and  Rachel  away  from  the  house*  scatter  flowers." 

"  The  post  is  broken  up,"  said  he*    «*  The  «  Ye  need  not  be  troubled  ^bout  leavin'  on 

General  has  a  telegram  within  an  hour;  we  her  here,"  said  Jonas,  by  way  ol  relieving 

move  for  the  Ferry  in  the  morning  and  shall  the  seriousness  of  the  parting.    <<  Guess  a' 

be  before  Richmond  on  Friday.    There  will  shall  stay  round  here  myself  a  few  days ;  a' 

not  be  a  blue  coat  nor  a  brass  button  in  the  calculated  to  prospect  along  in  the  valley,  'n' 

Harbour  to-morrow  night"  ef  they 's  any  chance  a'  may  locate  here* 

*<This  is  sudden!"  said  RacheL     And  Anyway  shan't  be  fur  away." 

she  felt  through  and  through  the  loneliness  The  Doctor  turned  to  the  good  fellow  and 

pf  her  position.  bade  him  good-bye ;  then  apologized  again 

'<  The  General  is  distressed,"   said  the  for  the  shortness  of  his  visit,  gave  his  last 

Doctor,  very  seriously.    "  There  is  no  other  directions  for  the  sick,  and  was  gone, 

word.     He  rode  a  mile  on  the  way  with  Jonas  Knowles  occupied  his  leisure  f<n*  the 

me.    He  said  he  knew  he  was  responsible  rest  of  that  afternoon  in  cutting  two  of  the 

for  your  being  here ;  that  your  Board  would  longest  siblings  he  could  find,  fastening 

never  have  sent  you  unless  there  were  a  post  them  end  to  end,  for  a  flag-staf^  and  reeving 

here ;  and  his  most  earnest  advice  is,  that  the  running  tackle  by  which  in  tiie  morning 

you  leave  with  the  command."  he  could  display  the  Union  colors  on  the  knoll 

<«I  hardly  see,"  said  RacheL    <«  You  know  above  the  house.     With  the  flag  itself,  as 

I  am  under  orders  too;  and  I  should  be  need  hardly  be  said,  his  wagon  was  provided, 

rather  mean  in  reporting  to  my  chiefs  that  ^  Guess  they  won't  show  no  colors  down 

I  had  run  away  from  the  very  duty  I  was  there   wen    the   army 's   gone,"    said  he. 

sent  to  do.    Besides  here  are  these  people.  «  Guess  they  won't  come  up  here  to  meddle 

Cleaiiy  I  cannot  leave  them.    Say  to  General  with  oum ! "    And  the  next  day,  as  the  littk 

MacKaye — ^no,  I  will  write  to  him."  And  she  corps  filed  by  in  the  valley  road,  two  miles 

took  out  her  pocket  letter-case,  and  wrote  in  below  them,  the  Doctor,  as  he  tried  to  point 

pencil  to  the  General  out  Topin's  to  the  General,  could  see  Rachel's 
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white  handkerchief,  and  Jonas's  stars  and  forts  before  Petersburg,  was  suddenly  broken 

stripes  brayely  flying  in  the  wind.  by  definite  intelligence,  absolutely  certain,  of 

Bachel  had  spent  her  afternoon  in  writing  the  fall  of  Richmond  and  the  flight  of  Gen- 
a  careful  despatch  to  her  "Advisory  and  eral  Lee  and  President  Davis.  Then  began  to 
Executive  Board  of  Correspondence.**  She  arrive  tired,  cross,  and  sulky  soldiers  in  but- 
also  wrote  to  Mrs.  Templeman.  Her  view  temut,  finding  their  way  back  to  their  homes, 
was  that  the  school  had  better  be  main-  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Topin's  second  eruption, 
tained ;  that,  if  peace  were  at  hand,  as  she  with  its  horrid  accompaniments  of  fever, 
hoped,  it  could  be  enlarged.  She  ventured  headache,  and  absolute  prostration,  passed 
to  ask  that  its  enlargement  might  be  deter-  haj^ily  by.  Gusty's  proved  light,  beyond 
mioed  on,  in  advance,  and  that  another  Rachel's  fondest  hopes.  The  three  other 
teacher  might  be  detailed  to  this  service,  children,  free  as  colts  all  day  on  the  hill- 
To  Mrs.  Templeman  she  said  that  she  wished  side,  and  separated  absolutely  from  Idie 
this  other  teacher  might  be  Miss  Jane  Ste-  bouse  at  night,  never  showed  a  sign  of  the 
vens.  Everybodyhad  confidence  in  her  judg-  disease.  Whether  they  had  been  protected 
ment,  and  with  the  new  order.  Miss  Jane  in  infancy  by  vaccination,  or  whether  some 
Stevens  would  not  be  so  much  needed  in  miracle  tempered  the  wind  to  such  shorn 
Georgetown.  Rachel  also  dwelt  on  her  hope  lambs,  Rachel  did  not  know.  On  the  last 
that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  adjourned  Mrs.  Saturday  of  the  school  vacation,  the  last 
Templeman  would  come  in  the  early  spring  rags  of  Mrs.  Topin's  clothing  and  Gusty's 
into  tibe  vaUey  and  see  her  were  triumphantly  burned  by  the  indomi- 
**  Sit  on  a  oiuiiioii  ADd  >6w  up  a  fleam."  table  Jonas.     Both  she  and  Gusty  were 

So  little  did  Rachel  permit  herself  to  look  dressed  spick  and  span  in  blue  calicos  of  the 

doubtfully  on  the  future,  and  so  definitely  most  approved  make  of  the  Lynn  Sanitary 

did  she  arrange  for  its  fulfilling  her  best  Aid  Society, 

prophecies.  ''  Guess  ye  can  run  the  machine  yourself 

So  soon  as  the  army  left  they  were  indeed  now.  Miss  Topin,"  said  Jonas.    "  Anyway, 

alone.    No  Doctor  from  day  to  day;  nobody  shall  be  round  myself  every  day  or  two ;  ef 

but  Tirah,  and  Tirah  had  little  enough  to  a'  take  that  ere  mill  priverlidge  at  Lynch's 

tell  but  the  poorest  village  gossip.    Elder  ye  '11  see  me  offen,  ye  will.    'N'  Miss  Fredet 

Bottle  had  determined  with  Gen.  MacKaye's  here  'n'  the  nigger  gal  will  be  up  offen,  ye 

consent  to  remain.    He  and  his  wife  had,  know.    Guess  ye  wont  be  lonely."    Jonas 

at  Rachel's  request,  moved  into  the  schools  forgot  that  the  poor  woman  was  well  trained 

house ;  but,  as  had  been  determined,  the  to  a  lonely  life,  long  ago. 

school   was-  not  to   be    opened   so   soon  For  Rachel,  she  returned  with  Tirah  to 

as  Monday  week.     The  Greneral  had,  of  the  Harbour,  and  she  had  hardly  been  in 

course,  taken  with  him  the  .army  telegraph ;  her  snug  little  home  an  hour  before  Miss 

and  when  the  command  left,  there  was,  of  Jane  Stevens  arrived.    Miss  Jane  Stevens 

course,  an  end  to  the  regular  mail.    News  and  her  companions  in  the  lumber-wsigon 

from  the  outside  came  in  the  wildest  and  brought  the  dreadful  news,  which  changed 

most  irregular  rumors.    A  series  of  such  all  life  in  the  Harbour,  as  eventually  it  did 

rumors,  declaring  the  most  amazing  sue-  in  the  country,  that  on  Good  Friday  Wilkes 

cesses  of  the  confederate  arms,  such  as  the  Booth  had  killed  Abraham  Lincoln  I  Even 

capture  of  gunboats,  the  death  of  General  the  sulkiness  of  Laurens  Harbour,  at  a  trag- 

Butler  in  battle,  the  capture  of  the  Federal  edy  so  terrible,  did  not  dare  to  cheer. 
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It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  Protes-  ed.    The  friendship  of  Spain  was  no  longer 

tant  church  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  people  dates  desired.  Catharine  of  Aragon,  after  eighteen 

from  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  in  the  six-  years  of  married  life,  had  no  son  living, 

teenth  century.    That  it  was  bom  of  his  The  Wars  of  the  Roses  were  fresh  in  men*s 

imperious  lust,  his  determination  to  have  recollections.    The  people  of  England  had 

from  his  own  compliant  court  a  divorce  dread  of  a  disputed  succession.    Henry  him- 

which  the  pope  of  Rome  would  not  give  self  shared  in  the  universal  dread.     The 

him,  is  an  idea  which  has  been  sedulously  reign  of  his  father  had  been  disquieted  by 

cultivated  for  ecclesiastical  reasons.     The  perpetual  revolts,  and  his  own  Was  not  free 

age  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  attracts  from  them.    Catharine  had  never  succeeded 

many  who  do  not  know  that  religious  liberty  in  winning  her  husband's  love ;  perhaps  had 

is  as  old  as  ecclesiastical  usurpation.    The  never  tried.    She  was  haughty ;  so  was  he ; 

popular  errors  on  this  subject  have  been  the  Castilian  pride  and  the  Tudor  pride  were 

often  corrected,  but  as  often  reasserted ;  and  too  near  of  kin  to  mate  well  together.    Faith- 

the  true  history  of  the  Protestant  Reforma-  ful  she  certainly  was,  through  good  report 

tion  must  needs  be  told  again  and  again,  so  and  evil  report,  for  better  and  for  worse ; 

long  as  ignorance  mistakes  effects  for  causes,  but  loving  ?    Concerning  that  history  can 

and  prejudice  attributes  a  great  awakening  tell  us  but  little.    The  reasons  of  state  no 

to  a  court  intrigue.  longer  held  the  king  to  his  wife ;  they  even 

The  English  Reformation  was  a  three-  strengthened  his  desire  for  a  change.  What- 

f  old  one — ^political,  ecclesiastical    and   re-  ever  virtues  history  may  impute  to  him,  con- 

ligious, — a  reformation  in  the  relations  of  stancy  is  not  one  of  them.    It  is  doubtful 

church  and  state,  a  reformation  in  the  or-  whether  reasons  of  state  alone  would  ever 

ganization  and  character  of  the  church,  a  have  led  him  to  seek  for  a  divorce;   but 

reformation  in  the  religious  opinions  and  there  was  another  reason.    This  king,  whom 

life  of  the  nation.     Let  us  trace  them  sepa-  only  one  knight  in  England  could  match  in 

rately.  the  tournament,  and  who  drew  with  ease 

I.  Common  people  marry  for  love ;  kings  the  strongest  bow,  was  not  strong  to  bend 
marry  for  reasons  of  state.  Henry  YUL,  his  desires  to  his  judgment.  This  states- 
coming  to  the  throne  at  18  years  of  age,  man,  whose  papers  are  declared  by  his 
married  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  tue  king  eulogists  to  be  unsurpassed  by  those  of 
of  Spain,  his  brother  Arthur's  widow,  and  Wolsey  or  of  Cromwell,  who  was  his  own 
six  years  his  senior.  The  marriage  was  engineer,inventing  improvements  in  artillery 
none  of  his  own  seeking.  He  was  betrothed  and  new  constructions  in  ship-building  with 
by  his  father  to  the  Spanish  widow  of  workman-like  understanding,  knew  not  how 
eighteen,  when  he  was  but  twelve.  Tradi-  to  engineer  himself.  This  theologian,  who 
tion  says  he  remonstrated;  if  this  is  any  had  earned  the  title  of  "defender  of  the 
palliation  of  his  subsequent  infidelity  let  him  faith  "  by  the  vigor  of  his  reply  to  Luther, 
have  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Spain  was  a  was  abler  in  defending  theology  than  in 
great  nation.  France  was  great  too,  and  maintaining  his  own  moral  integrity.  He 
England's  greatest  rival.  By  this  marriage  fell  in  love  with  a  maid  of  honor  to  Queen 
Henry  YU.  and  the  English  statesmen  hoped  Catherine,  Anne  Boleyn,  and  before  his  self- 
to  cement  an  alliance  between  England  and  willed  impetuosity  all  considerations  of  pru- 
Spain,  which  should  aid  England  to  humble  dence  and  of  honor  fled  away. 
France.  But  no  politician  is  sufficiently  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  judicial  estimate  of 
prophetic  to  foretell  with  accuracy  the  future,  King  Henry  YIII. ;  it  is  still  more  difficult 
and  even  the  plans  of  the  great  Thomas  justly  to  estimate  the  character  of  Anne 
Wolsey,  Archbishop  of  York,  chancellor,  Boleyn.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  char- 
cardinil,  legate,  miscarried.    Politics  chang--  acter  in  history,  save  that  of  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scots,  has  been  the  subject  of  more  violent  king.    It  is  impossible  for  impartial  judg- 
controversy  or  more  widely  yariant  opinions,  ment  to  commend  her  course.    She  did  not 
The  Roman  Catholic  historians  have  repre-  repel  his  advances.  She  knew,  for  all  Europe 
sented  her  as  a  young  woman  of  the  most  was  full  of  the  excitement,  that  he  was  seek- 
unscrupulous  immorality,  the  daughter  of  a  ing  a  divorce  from  Queen  Catharine.    She 
mother  as  designing  as  herself,  perpetually  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  that  he 
occupied  with  low  intrigues  with  her  ser-  sought  it  in  order  that  he  might  marry  her. 
vants,  and  cunning  enough  to  estimate  the  She  could  hardly  have  given  him  her  true 
strength  of  the  royal  passion,  and  to  turn  it  woman's  affections,  for  these  she  had  be- 
to  good  account  in  compelling  the  dazzled  stowed  before  upon  Henry  Percy,  son  of  the 
king  to  create  a  vacancy  at  his  side,  in  order  Earl  of  Northumberland.    Finally  she  yield- 
to  make  her  his   wife.      The   Protestant  ed  to  the  royal  persuasions  and  to  her  own 
writers,  on  the  other  hand,  describe  her  as  ambitions.    On  the  14th  of  November,  1532, 
virtuous  and  modest,  daughter  of  a  virtuous  she  was  privately  married  to  Henry  YIH. 
and  modest  mother,  holding  with  the  re-'  His  previous  marriage  was  not  then  annul- 
f ormer  Latimer  frequent  consultations  for  led ;  not  until  eleven  weeks  after  did  the  too 
the  interests  of  Protestantism  and  the  pro-  compliant  Cranmer  declare  Queen  Catha- 
tection  of  Protestant  believers,  and  main-  rine  in  contumacy  for  refusing  to  appear  be- 
taining  her  honor  at  the  court  and  accepting  fore  the  king's  court,  and    the  marriage 
the  royal  offer  of  marri^^  only  after  the  celebrated  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  realm  fore  to  have  been  null  and  void  from  the 
had  decreed  the  (illegality  of  the  previous  beginning.    Christendom  can  never  give  but 
marriage.    They  even  differ  in  the  descrip-  one  answer  to  the  injured  Catharine's  ques- 
tion of  her  person.    According  to  Protestant  tion :    **  Alas,  my  lords,"  said  she, "  is  it  now 
tastes,  she  was  the  very  perfection  of  love-  a  question  whether  I  be  a  king's  lawful 
liness;  to  the  ancient  Catholic's  eye,  her  wife  or  no,  when  I  have  been  married  to  him 
complexion  was  yellow,  she  had  a  gag  tooth,  almost   twenty   years    and    no   objection 
six  fingers  on  one  hand  and  a  tumor  under  made  ?  "*    Christendom  may  well  doubt  the 
her  chin.    Her  extant  portraits  are  almost  truth  of  the  accusations  by  which  King 
as  dissimilar  as  the  verbal  descriptions.    In  Henry  brought  the  unhappy  Boleyn  to  the 
some  she  is  small  featured,  plump  almost  to  scaffold,  three  years  after  his  marriage  to 
fatness,  pretty  but  without  character ;  in  her,  that  he  might  put  in  her  place  another 
others  she  is  portrayed  with  large  features,  maid  of  honor,  but  it  can  never  wholly  ac- 
great,  deep  eyes,  tender,  pathetic,  but  marred  quit  her  of  being  accessory  to  the  flagrant 
by  a  kind  of  unwomanly  cunaing.    Her  hb-  crime  which  Henry  VIII.  committed  against 
tory  for  our  own  purposes  may  be  soon  told.  Catharine  of  Aragon. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas        It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  narrate  the 
Boleyn,  a  gentleman  of  noble  family  but  of  tedious  and  profitless  negotiations  through 
moderate  fortune.    She  spent  the  eleven  which  Henry  first  sought  to  obtain  from  the 
most  formative  years  of  her  life,  from  seven  poj>e  the  desired  decree  of  divorce ;  the  de- 
to  eighteen,  in  Paris, "  in  the  worst  school  in  lays,  the  palterings  and  the  evasions  with 
Europe,"  says  Froude ;  "  in  one  of  the  best,"  which  the  pontiff,  afraid  to  offend  either  the 
says  D'Aubigne ;  in  a  school,  however,  in  English  or  the  Spanish  king,  sought  to  ea- 
which  she  could  not  have  failed  to  come  in  cape  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed, — 
contact  with  much  of  social  life  to  which  no  and  the  lordly  bearing  of  the  queen,  strong 
Christian  parent  in  our  day  would  willingly  in  her  Castilian  pride  and  refusing  every 
submit  his  daughter.    Even  D'Aubigne  ree-  suggestion  of  compromise,  as  a  «uggestion 
ognizes  the  possible  influence  of  her  French  of  the  evil  one.    It  is  equally  needless  for 
education    upon  her  life  and    character.*  us  to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of  Henry 
She  entered  the  English  court  and  became  YIII.  with  his  successive  queens  and  his 
an  unmistakable  favorite  of  the  English  successive  favorites.     It  is  enough  for  us 

•D'Aabign«*8  Calvlii,  p.  127.  •itrickland*s  Qaeeni  of  England,  vol.  09. 
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here  to  note  the  first  great  fact  in  the  £ng-  clergy  as  a  class  were  utterly  demoralized 
\\&h.  Reformation.  The  king,  unable  to  obtain  by  the  system  which  created  such  temptar 
a  divorce  from  the  pope,  declared  that  hence-  tions  and  afforded  such  opportunities.  It 
forth  for  him  and  for  his  people  there  should  was  the  most  corrupt  epoch  in  the  history 
be  no  pope.  He  won  from  the  clergy,  by  of  the  church.  The  restraints  of  ecclesi- 
threats,  the  title  of  *'  Supreme  head  of  the  astical  order  were  relaxed,  the  restraints  of 
church,"  and  from  the  parliament  a  statute  an  enlightened  public  opinion  had  not 
forbidding  any  appeal  from  the  archbishop's  begun  to  be  operative.  It  was  the  era  of 
court  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  He  laid  his  the  greatest  industry  in  vice  and  the  least 
claim  for  divorce  before  the  new  archbishop  industry  in  virtue.  "  Who,"  cried  Latimer, 
of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  had  "  is  the  most  diligent  bishop  and  prelate  in 
himself  discovered,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the  rest  in  the 
devised,  the  ground  on  which  that  claim  wajjs  doing  of  his  office?  I  can  tell  you,  for  I 
based;  and  when,  in  1535,  the  pope  finally  know  him  well.  Will  ye  know  who  it  is? 
excommunicated  the  king  for  his  rebellion,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  devil.  Among  all 
he  defied  the  papal  decree,  and  the  people,  the  pack  of  them  that  have  parishes  the 
the  clergy  and  the  church  sustained  him  in  devil  shall  go  for  my  money,  for  he  apply- 
that  defiance.  The  political  I'eformation  of  eth  his  business.  Therefore  ye  unpreach- 
the  church  was  complete.  From  that  day  ing  prelates  learn  of  the  devil  to  be  diligent 
to  this  England  has  never  acknowledged  in  your  office.  If  ye  will  not  learn  of  God, 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Roman  for  shame  learn  of  the  devil." 
pontiff.  But  if  the  clergy  were  remiss  in  the 
II.  But  this  political  reformation  could  duties  they  were  not  slow  in  seeking  for  the 
not  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  emoluments  of  their  offices.  Great  evil  the 
moral  reformation  which  '  both  preceded  church  courts  wrought  in  the  time  of 
and  accompanied  it.  If  the  church  of  Thomas  Becket  in  protecting  criminals; 
Rome  had  not  lost  its  power  over  the  peo-  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  they  had  be- 
ple,  it  could  not  have  been  defied  by  the  come  equally  effective  in  harrying  laymen, 
king.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the  six-  Any  private  person  was  liable  to  be  brought 
teenth  century  the  Romish  church  had  lost  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts  on  any  accu- 
its  moral  power.  The  priests  had  ceased  to  sation  from  heresy  to  absence  from  church, 
be  either  the  wisest  or  the  best  portion  of  or  from  drunkenness  to  non-payment  of 
society.  The  moral  corruptions  of  the  offerings.  The  penalty  was  a  fine.  The 
priesthood,  far  more  than  the  theoretical  court  was  rarely  scrupulous  as  to  the  evi- 
corruptions  in  doctrine,  led  to  the  Reforma-  dence.  The  recusant  was  punished  with 
tion  in  Germany.  The  corruptions  were  excommunication.  There  lingers  even  in 
absolutely  less  but  relatively  as  great  in  our  own  time,  a  shadow  that  falls  from  this 
England.  Licentiousness  and  drunkenness  ancient  penalty.  A  Mennonite  sect  in 
were  common  in  monastic  institutions.  Pennsylvania  last  year  excommunicated 
Many  of  the  priests  spent  their  time  in  one  of  its  members ;  his  wife  was  corn- 
hunting,  hawking  and  lounging  in  the  tav-  pelled  to  choose  between  eternal  penalties 
ems  or  on  the  streets.  Clergymen  held  pronounced  against  her,  and  abandoning 
many  parishes,  and  served  few  or  none,  her  exconmiunicated  husband.  She  chose 
Bishops  accumulated  sees,  and  did  nothing  to  cleave  to  the  church  and  leave  her  hus- 
in  them.  The  great  church  reformer  Wol-  band.  The  civil  courts  awarded  to  the  hus- 
sey  was  at  once  Archbishop  of  York,  Bishop  band  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in 
of  Winchester,  Bath  and  Durham,  and  damages  against  the  church  which  had  thus 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans.  The  celibacy  of  the  undertaken  to  separate  his  wife  from  him. 
clergy  affords  great  temptations  and  the  In  Quebec  to-day,  if  a  Roman  Catholic 
practice  of  the  confessional  affords  great  becomes  Protestant,  he  is  compelled  in  self- 
opportunities  for  flagrant  immorality.  In  protection  to  leave  the  city ;  for,  while 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  kindly  relations  are   maintained    between 
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Roman  Catholics  and  native   Protestants,  of  the  wedge  to  split  asander  the  church  of 

no  Catholic  dares  trade  or  speak  with,  or  England  from  the  church  of  Rome,  the  uni- 

show  friendly  offices  to,  one  who  for  his  yersal  discontent  of  the  people,  created  by 

apostasy  has  been  cut  off  from  the  church  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  was  the  beetle 

in  which  he  was  bom.     In  the  days  of  that  drove  it  home. 

Henry  VIII.  excommunication  was  equiv-  III.  That  these  great  changes  were 
alent  to  outlawry.  The  excommunicated  wrought  in  the  external  relations  of  the 
was  like  a  second  Cain.  church  and  in  its  organic  constitution,  was 
The  English  people  had  been  growing  due  to  other  and  great  influences  secretly 
increasingly  restless  imder  this  aggravated  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
system  of  petty  despotisni.  The  officials  of  political  reformation,  that  is,  the  separation 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  assailed,  often  from  the  church  of  Rome,  was  due  primarily 
with  bitter  epithets,  sometimes  with  blows  to  Henry.  The  ecclesiastical  reformation, 
and  mob  violence;  and  when  the  parlia-  that  is,  the  change  in  the  organic  char- 
ment  of  1529  assembled,  just  at  the  time  acter  of  the  church  and  its  authority  and 
when  Henry  Yin.  was  pressing  the  papal  power  in  the  land,  was  due  primarily  to 
court  for  his  divorce,  the  people  were  ripe  parliament.  But  both  were  dependent  on 
for  the  revolution  which  the  king  was  only  influences  occult,  but  for  that  very  reason 
too  glad  to  lead.  A  formal  act  of  accusar  far  more  potent  than  those  that  are  wrought 
tion  against  the  clergy  was  submitted  to  the  by  kings  and  legislators, 
king  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Eng-  Dates  are  generally  dry  reading ;  but  there 
land.*  It  recited  some  of  the  evils  of  which  is  sometimes  a  significance  in  the  mere 
I  have  spoken.  It  demanded  reforms  and  grouping  of  dates ;  and  the  reader  will  find 
Parliament  proceeded  to  inaugurate  them,  such  significance  in  an  attentive  considera- 
By  a  most  important  act  it  began  the  work  tion  of  the  following  events,  all  occurring, 
of  ecclesiastical  reform.  It  curtailed  the  he  will  observe,  within  the  limits  of  a  little 
fees  of  the  clergy  ;  prohibited  them  from  over  a  century :  Post-offices  were  first  estab* 
secular  employment ;  required  them  to  re-  lished  in  1464 ;  printed  musical  notes  were 
side  in  their  parishes  and  perform  their  first  used  in  1473 ;  watches  were  first  con- 
duties.  The  voice  of  the  common  people  structed  in  1476 ;  America  was  discovered 
compelled  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  in  1492;  the  first  printing  press  was  set 
clergy  in  the  Upper  House.  This  was  the  up  at  Copenhagen  in  1493 ;  Copernicus  an- 
first  step  ;  others  speedily  followed.  The  nounced  his  discovery  of  the  true  system  of 
exemptions  of  the  clergy  were  reduced  in  the  universe  in  1517 ;  Luther  was  summoned 
number  and  degree.  The  monasteries  were  before  the  diet  of  Worms  in  1521 ;  Xavier, 
prohibited  from  receiving  any  legacies.  The  the  first  great  missionary  of  modem  Chris- 
clergy  were  forbidden  to  pay  their  custom-  tianity,  planted  the  cross  in  India  in  1526 ; 
ary  tax  to  the  pope.  The  ecclesiastical  laws  Albert  Durer  gave  the  world  a  prophecy  'of 
passed  by  the  Convocation,  a  sort  of  spirit-  future  wood  engraving  in  152T;  Jergens  set 
ual  parliament,  were  declared  of  no  effect  the  spinning-wheel  in  motion  in  1530,  the 
until  approved  by  the  king.  To  question  germ  of  all  the  busy  wheels  and  looms  of 
the  king's  supremacy  over  the  church  was  ten  thousand  future  factories.  Henry  VIII. 
declared  high  treason.  The  monasteries  of  England  finally  and  forever  broke  with 
were  one  after  the  other  broken  up  and  the  pope  in  1532 ;  Ignatius  Loyola  founded 
their  property  confiscated.  The  lands  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1535;  Calvin 
the  church  gradually  passed  into  the  hands  founded  the  university  of  Geneva  in  1537 ; 
of  laymen.  The  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  modem  needles  first  came  into  use  in  1545 ; 
Upper  House  was  diminished,  the  power  of  the  first  knives  were  used  in  England,  and 
the  laity  was  increased.  Thus,  while  the  the  first  wheeled  carriages  in  France  in  1559 ; 
self-will  of  the  king  had  been  the  thin  edge  Torquato  Tasso  wrote  in  1560 ;  religious 

•iti«glv«n  In  ftUi  in  Froude's  England,  vol.  I.,  iM,  ^^^  "^^  granted  to  the  Huguenots  in 

etc.  France  in  1562,  and  was  followed  by  the 
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massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572 ;  Cer-  despite  the  protests  of  Becket,  established 
vantes  wrote  Don  Quixote  in  1578 ;  the  first  the  independence  of  the  Anglican  church 
newspaper  was  published  in  England  in  in  eyerything  but  name.  By  these  Consti- 
1588;  telescopes  were  invented  in  1590;  tutions  it  was  provided  that  no  paii«y  should 
Spencer,  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Kepler,  Tycho  be  denied  an  appeal  from  the  archbishop's 
Brahe  were  contemporaries  in  1590 — ^these  court  to  that  of  the  king,  or  allowed  an  ap- 
are  some  of  the  more  important  headlands  peal  from  the  court  of  the  king  to  that  of 
of  European  history  within  a  single  century ;  the  pope.  It  is  true  that  King  John  yielded 
and  they  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  sug-  all  that  William  I.  and  Henry  IL  had  de- 
gest  that  the  separation  of  the  church  of  fended,  kneeled  before  the  papal  legate, 
England  from  tiie  papal  church  was  not  due  swore  allegiance  to  the  pontiff  as  his  most 
to  the  accidental  fact  that  England's  king  humble  vassal,  and  took  from  his  hands  (he 
was  an  imperious  despot,  his  queen  a  high-  crown  of  which  the  decree  of  excommnnica- 
spirited  and  imcongeuial  wife,  and  the  pope  tion  had  deprived  him.  But  the  humilia- 
of  Rome  a  weak  pontiff.  tion  of  the  king  aroused,  even  at  the  time, 
If  we  inquire,  however,  how  it  happened  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  and  the  Arch- 
that  this  intellectual  and  religious  move-  bishop  of  Canterbury  whom  the  pope  ap- 
ment  produced  such  vastly  greater  results  pointed  joined  his  own  countrymen  within 
in  England  than  on  the  Continent,  the  rea-  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  received  his  see 
son  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  church  of  Eng*  in  resisting  the  pontiff's  claims.  The  reaa- 
laud  never  was,  from  the  earliest  days,  a  sertion  of  English  liberty  by  Edward  L  was 
truly  obedient  subject  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  as  public  as  had  been  its  surrender  by  King 
England  possessed  a  primitive  Christianity  John ;  and  no  pontiff  was  ever  after  strong 
before  Gregory  the  Great  sent  the  renowned  enough  to  make  even  a  pretence  of  enf oro- 
Augustine  to  urge  upon  the  Angles  the  duty  ing  his  claim  to  a  supreme  allegiance  from 
of  supreme  allegiance  to  the  pontiff  of  Rome,  the  sturdy  inhabitants  of  the  British  islee. 
The  first  apostles,  notably  the  justly  famous  Thus  there  never  was  a  time  in  England's 
St.  Patrick,  were  not  Romanists.*  Angus-  history,  from  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great 
tine  met  a  greater  resistance  from  the  Chris-  to  those  of  Henry  VIIL,  when  the  best 
tians  of  the  island  which  he  came  to  convert  spirits  in  its  church  and  among  its  people 
than  from  the  pagans  who  still  dwelt  there,  did  not  claim  independence  of  the  papal  see. 
Alfred  the  Great  promoted  the  spirit  of  The  act  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  openly  broke 
Christianity  and  inculcated  the  precepts  of  with  the  Pope,  did  but  finally  dissolve  an 
Christ,  but  he  showed  no  spirit  of  docile  allegiance  which  had  never  been  more  than 
obedience  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  in-  nominal.  Henry  VIII.  was  scarcely  more  a 
deed  had  no  occasion  to  test  his  allegiance.  Protestant  than  Henry  11. ;  and  Cranmer 
William  the  Conqueror  obt^ned  the  bless-  was  even  less  a  Protestant  than  the  Arch- 
ing of  the  Pope  on  his  enterprise  before  he  bishop  Stephen  Langton,  if  we  take  into 
crossed  the  channel ;  but  when  he  had  won  consideration  their  respective  epochs, 
his  English  crown  he  positively  refused  to  Moreover  this  ecclesiastical  independence 
do  fealty  for  his  kingdom  to  the  pontiff,  of  the  English  people,  which  dates,  not  from 
or  to  submit  to  his  approval  the  royal  the  sixteenth  century,  but  from  the  fourth, 
edicts  respecting  the  British  church,  was  throughout  their  national  history  kept 
Henry  II.  successfully  resisted  the  claims  alive  by  a  succession  of  religious  teachers 
of  the  haughty  ecclesiastic,  Thomas  Beck-  who  possessed,  not  indeed  the  clearly  de- 
et,  who  endeavored  to  make  the  papal  fined  doctrines,  but  certainly  the  free  spirit, 
church  superior  to  English  law ;  and  the  of  the  later  Protestants.  The  first  Chris> 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  adopted  during  tian  missionaries  preached  a  simple  gospel 
his  reign,  and  owing  to  his  influence,  by  the  of  faith  and  a  simple  law  of  love.  Alfred 
unanimous  voice  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  Great  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Anglo- 

•  s«ePruf.  Fiaiiert  admirable  artWo  on  St.  Fat-  Swcon  reverence  for  the  Bible,  by  adopting 

rick  In  Uie  January  number  of  Sunday  4flemo(m,  its  principles  as  the  basis  of  his  conmum- 
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wealth,  and  adopting  its  statutes,  sometimes  duced  by  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
with  scarcely  eved  verbal  changes,  as  the  growth  of  the  nation.  When  Wickliffe 
laws  of  the  land.  The  Witenagemot,  or  translated  the  Bible,  though  as  yet  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Parliament,  which  he  in  a  printing-press  was  not  discovered,  so  eager 
measure  reorganized,  was  patterned  after  were  the  people  for  the  book  that  yeomen 
the  Great  Congregation  of  Jewish  history,  not  unf requently  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a 
and  in  his  appointment  of  local  and  circuit  few  chapters ;  and  when  Tyndal,  despite  the 
judges  he  copied  after  the  example  set  him  royal  prohibition,  completed  his  inoompara- 
by  Jehoeaphat.  The  Anglican  Christians  ble  version,  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Eng- 
under  the  Norman  kings  kept  alive  the  lish  translations,  so  great  was  the  popular 
Christianity  which  they  had  inherited  from  demand  that  not  only  the  reluctant  king 
Alfred  and  the  pious  Bede ;  and  the  frag-  yielded  to  it,  and  ordered  a  revised  transla- 
mentary  translations  of  the  Scripture  which  tion  to  be  prepared  for  the  people's  use,  but 
had  been  made  by  these  two  fathers  of  the  ^  even  the  church  of  Rome,  which  began  by 
English  Church  were  regarded  with  rever-  burning  Tyndal's  Bible  in  the  public  streets 
ence  and  affection  by  the  local  clergy,  both  of  London,  ended  by  endeavoring  to  sup- 
as  national  landmarks  and  as  reservoirs  of  plant  his  work  with  an  English  version  of 
religious  truth.    The  Franciscan  friars,  un«  their  own  make. 

der  the  Angevine  kings,  were  reformers;  The  English   Reformation  was  not  an 

took  up  and  carried  on  the  same  sacred  in-  isolated  event ;  it  was  the  culmination  of 

fluences.    They  were  reformers  before  the  influences,  often  dormant  but  never  quite 

Reformation.    They  paid  small  attention  to  extinct,  existing  from  the  earliest  periods  of 

the  ritualistic  ordinances  of  the  church ;  English  history.    The  Protestantism  of  the 

they  preached  the  gospel  of  hope  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  dates  from  the  intro- 

poor  and  of  warning  to  the  rich,  and  the  duction  of  primitive  Christianity  into  Eng- 

revivals  that  accompanied  their  ministry  land,  before  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  ever 

were  as  like  those  which  have  accompanied  preferred  a  claim  to  be  a  universal  father. 

Mr.  Moody's,  in  our  own  time,  as  two  such  We  are  to  go  back  not  to  Luther  and  Cran- 

phenomena  could  possibly  be,  occurring  in  mer,  for  our  old  faith,  but  to  the  standards 

epochs  centuries  apart.    The  Lollards  were  of  that  primitive  Christianity  which  never 

the  natural  successors  of  the  Franciscans,  lost  its  hold  on  the  conscience  and  affections 

and  their  difference  in   doctrine  was  no  of  the  English  people, 

greater  than  was  almost  necessarily  pro-  Lyman  Abbott, 
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There  had  been,  during  the  past  winter,  follow  her  work.  So  it  happened  that  at 
a  *' great  revival  of  reli^^on"  in  Deeville,  the  conclusion  of  the  sparsely  attended 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Tuesday  evening  prayer^meeting.  Brother 
Rachel  Sidney.  So  remarkable  had  been  Tyson,  who  superintended,  a  mild-mannered, 
the  spiritual  awakening  under  her  ministra-  inoffensive  CAmdan,  (the  i  in  the  first  syl- 
tion  of  the  gospel,  that  some  of  the  good  lable  being  given  the  long  sound,)  proposed 
people  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Dryden,  that  the  Rev.  Rachel  Sidney  be  invited  to 
where  the  "  Lidependent  Union  Church "  come  aud  labor  in  the  church  at  Dryden. 
was  in  a  feeble  and  languishing  condition.  His  proposition  was  freely  indorsed  by  an- 
desired  to  invite  the  reverend  lady  to  come  other  brother,  whereupon  a  third  arose  in 
and  hold  a  series  of  meetings  among  them,  opposition,  quoting  St.  Paul  with  an  over- 
hoping  that  a  continued  '^  blessing  "  might  whelming  sense  of  weight,  as  if  the  words 
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uttered  by  that  champion  of  Christianity  in  After  an  ominous  silence  of  some  mo- 
the  year  fifty  A.  D.  were  enough  to  spike  ments,  which  seemed  minutes,  broken  by  an 
the  **  advanced  views "  of  the  nineteenth  occasional  nervous  cough,  Mr.  A^  of  the 
century.  As  differences  of  opinion  seemed  Baptist  persuasion,  arose  and,  with  his 
to  prevail  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  hands  stuffed  in  his  pantaloons  pockets,  and 
invitation,  Brother  Tyson,  in  order  to  con-  with  downcast  head  said : 
ciliate  matters  for  the  moment,  suggested  "As  for  me,  friends,  I  think  that  the 
that  the  brethren  and  sisters  think  ihe  churches  throughout  the  world  will  be  quite 
subject  over  during  the  week  to  come,  and  as  well  off  without  the  aid  of  female  elo- 
decide  upon  it  at  the  next  prayer-meeting, —  quence  in  the  pulpit.  Now  I  am  a  friend 
a  suggestion  that  was  acceptable.  to  women.  I  believe  in  givin'  'em  their 
The  week  that  followed  was  a  momentous  rights,  to  a  certain  extent.  I  believe  they 
one  for  the  village  of  Dryden.  Like  all  are  of  great  use  in  the  church.  But  the 
towns  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  har^ .  ministry  is  a  sacred  callin',  and  one  to 
monize  sectarian  differences  so  far  as  to  which  men  are  called,  and  it  seems  out  of 
build  and  support  a  church  in  which  the  character  somehow  for  a  woman  to  preach, 
various  sects  may  unite  in  worship,  or  <*hold  The  church,  as  an  institution,"  and  at  this 
services  by  turns,"  the  element  was  cosmo-  point  the  Baptist  brother  held  up  his  head, 
politan  to  a  lively  degree.  Eight  or  ten  <*  has  been  in  the  hands  of  men  since  the 
different  religious  sects  were  represented,  days  of  the  apostles,  and  has  survived  some 
some  by  not  more  than  a  single  man  or  pretty  hard  times;  and  as  I  believe  in  lettin'  / 
woman,  who  held  to  his  or  her  specific  doo-  well  enough  alone,  why  I  'm  not  in  favor  of 
trine  with  a  tenacity  that  in  a  successful  invitin'  this  woman  to  preach  for  us.  I 
reformer  would  be  called  zeaL  The  doc-  have  n't  anything  against  her,  friends,  only 
trinal  differences  had  the  effect  of  sharpen-  I  don't  believe  in  sensational  moves." 
ing  and  defining  the  numerous  disputes  that  Brother  A.  sat  down,  slowly,  and  Mr.  B. 
arose  in  the  village  on  ecclesiastical  topics  of  Presbyterian  proclivities  arose, 
to  such  an  extent  that  both  men  and  <*  I  quite  agree  with  our  friend  A.,"  he 
women  were  far  better  informed  as  theolo-  began,  ^  that  it  is  out  of  character  for  a 
gians  than  are  those  imdisputing  inhabit-  woman  to  preach.  It  seems  to  be  the  ten- 
ants of  towns  large  and  rich  enough  to  pro-  dency  nowadays  to  depart  from  the  old 
vide  a  church  for  each  leading  sect  But  landmarks,  and  history  shows  us  that  when 
in  regard  to  ihe  fitness  of  women  in  the  a  people  or  nation  begin  to  do  that,  they 
pulpit,  sectarian  differences  were  for  the  begin  to  travel  in  the  road  to  ruin.  Now  I 
time  being  forgotten  in  the  more  practical  think  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to 
and  modem  question  of  Ought  she  or  Ought  the  unity  and  dignity  of  the  church  than  to 
she  not  to  preach.  Discussion  ran  high  admit  women  to  the  ministry.  St  Paul 
during  the  week,  and  the  interest  aroused  strictly  forbids  women  talking  in  church,  \ 
was  so  great  that  on  the  following  Tuesday  and  as  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the 
night  the  prayer-meeting  was  really  a  mass-  same  thing  now  as  then,  the  utterances  of 
meeting  of  the  viUagers,  gathered  to  see  that  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  are  as  <^ 
what  the  final  disposition  might  be.  After  applicable  now  as  then.  The  Christian  re- 
a  few  prayers,  and  the  singing  of  some  ligion  has  done  everything  for  woman  ; 
hymns,  the  leader  briefly  stated  the  matter  lifted  her  from  degradation  to  moral  equal- 
poBtponed  from  the  last  meeting,  and  hoped  ity  with  man ;  but  while  enlarging  and  en- 
that  all  persons,  male  and  female,  who  con-  nobling  her  duties,  has  distinctly  defined  j 
tributed  toward  the  support  of  the  church,  and  limited  her  sphere.  The  Lord's  order  ' 
would  feel  free  to  express  their  opinions,  to  her  by  His  word,  is  to  keep  her  house ;  j 
and  vote  as  to  whether  the  Bev.  Rachel  to  be  in  marital  subjection;  to  bear  chil- 
Sidney  should  be  invited  to  come  and  dren.  From  her  very  nature,  her  condition 
preach  at  Dryden.  Thb  opened  the  way  must  be  subordinate  to  man's.  By  him  she 
for  the  discussion  of  the  question.  is  to  be  taught ;  from  him  she  is  to  receive 
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her  spiritual  guidance.    And  to  place  woman  in  women  teaching,  preaching,  doctoring, 

in  the  sacred  desk  of  the  minister,  is  to  being  lawyers  or  anything  else  that  they 

go  contrary  to  all  the  history  of  the  past,  wanted  to  be.    "  If  you  stick  to  the  old 

To  violate  the  time-honored  constitution  of  landmarks,  brethren,"  he  went  on,   "  you  11 

the  church  would  be  as  hazardous  to  hear-  never  make  any  progress.     If  a  woman 

enly  grace,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  this  hasn't  the  right  to  preach  Him  crucified — 

country  to  violate  the  constitution  framed  shb  who  was  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at 

by  the  wisdom  of  your  forefathers.    I  be-  the  sepulcher — ^I*d  like  to  know  who  has. 

lieve  in  keeping  to  the  old  landmarks,  friends;  Twasn't  a  woman    who   betrayed  Him; 

and  especially  in  a  church  like  this,  it  is  al-  'twas  n't  a  woman  who  spat  upon  Him ; 

ways  best  to  avoid,  as  far  as  we  can,  dis-  'twas  n't  a  woman  who  denied  Him;  'twas  n't 

puted  questions."  a  woman  who  doubted  Him;   'twas  n't  a 

Mr.  B.  was  followed  by  Mr.  C,  whose  sec-  woman  who  crucified  Him !    It  was  through 

tarian  statWt  while  not  being  distinctly  de-  €rod  and  woman  alone,  as  old  Sojourner 

fined,  was  supposed  to  incline  toward  the  Truth  has  said — through  God  and  woman 

state  church  of    England,  as  he  was  an  alone,  that  the  blessed  Jesus  came  to  earth ; 

Englishman.  man  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it ;  and  for 

"  While  the  object  of  this  discussion,"  he  men  now  to  set  up  and  say  woman  should 
began,  **  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  not  preach  Jesud  Christ,  is  very  much  like 
woman  be  invited  here  to  preach,  and  not  man  prescribing  duties  to  an  angel.  As  for 
as  to  woman's  fitness  and  qualifications  for  the  sacredness  of  the  *  sacred  desk,'  as  some 
ministerial  work,  yet  I  apprehend  it  is  well  of  you  are  pleased  to  term  the  pulpit,  breth- 
enough  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  latter  ren,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  sacreder  if 
view ;  for  if  women  are  indorsed  as  preachers  women  were  oftener  in  it.  'Tis  the  religion 
by  even  independent  ecclesiastical  organiza-  of  Christ  itself  that  sanctifies  it ;  for  we  all 
tions,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  they  know  there 's  nothing  particularly  sacred  or 
will  ask  that  the  priesthood  be  opened  to  sanctified  about  some  of  the  men  who  stand 
them,  the  same  as  it  is  to  men ;  that  they  in  it.  Of  course  those  of  our  Presbyterian 
take  curate's  and  bishop's  orders ;  so  that  in  brethren  who  do  not  believe  in  anybody's 
a  few  years  the  sacred  profession  will  be  in  preaching  except  such  as  have  been  form- 
as  mongrel  a  condition  as  is  the  medical  ally  consecrated  to  the  work,  exclude  both 
profession  to-day.  Now  when  one  speaks  women  and  laymen.  But  /  believe  in  a 
of  a  doctor,  nobody  knows  if  it  be  a  he  or  a  consecration  higher  than  that  conferred  by 
she ;  giving  rise,  as  medical  men  wiU  tell  man — ^the  consecration  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
you,  to  misunderstanding,  confusion  and  himself.  And  if  God  calls  a  layman  or  a 
ridicule.  Now,  /  don't  believe  in  amalga-  woman  to  preach,  it  is  a  matter  that  lies  be- 
mation  of  any  sort.  If  women  are  to  do  tween  them  and  (rod,  and  not  between  them 
any  kind  of  work,  let  them  do  it ;  if  men  and  their  fellows.  When  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
are  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  let  them  and  ter  saw  Moses  in  the  bulrushes,  she  did  n't 
them  alone  do  it.  Everything  works  better  wait  to  find  out  if  she  was  authorized 
where  there  is  a  clearly  outlined  demarka^  to  save  him,  but  she  saved  him  at  once, 
tion  of  duties.  Moreover,  I  don't  think  that  She  saw  her  duty  and  did  it  without 
women  are  fitted  physicaUy  f or  the  ministry,  question.  So  I  say  if  a  woman  feels  it  to 
What  would  a  Baptist  female  preacher  do  be  her  duty  to  preach,  she  ought  to  preach, 
when  a  dozen  or  two  adults  desire  immer-  If,  as  our  brother  has  said,  she  is  physically 
sion.  Imagine  a  woman  wrestling  with  a  disqualified  for  the  ministry  because  she 
six-footer  in  the  water  I  Just  imagine  it,  couldn't  immerse  a  six-footer,  she  is  not 
gentlemen  I "  and  leaving  them  to  imagine  nnlike  a  good  many  weakly  parsons  who 
the  scene,  he  sat  down  amid  laughter.  would  feel  outraged  if  a  license  should  be 

The  next  to  hold  forth  was  a  Methodist  refused  them  because  they  were  not  as  big 

brother,  who  began  by  very  emphatically  as  Hercules.    But  Christ  says,  'Unless  ye 

making  the  announcement  that  he  believed  believe,  ye  shall  be  damned;'  and  if  a  wo- 


I 
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man  can  help  men  to  believe,  the  great  thing  Nspectability,  a  matter  like  this  should  be 
is  gained,  and  the  baptism  can  be  attended  discussed  with  decency  and  sobriety.  It 
to  without  difficulty.  So  /  vote  that  the  is  not  by  any  means  true  that  all  Presby- 
Rev.  Rachel  Sidney  be  invited  to  come  and  terians,  all  Baptists,  all  Methodists,  or  all 
preach  to  us,  brethren,  and  I  pray  that  her  men  of  any  denomination,  unless  of  the 
ministrations  may  warm  and  renew  our  most  ultra  sect,  are  opposed  to  women  as 
hearts.  If  our  hearts  were  filled  with  the  preachers.  There  are  a  few  among  them 
Holy  Ghost,  with  love,  and  with  the  true  all,  as  we  have  seen  here  to-night,  who  con- 
spirit  of  Christianity,  there  would  be  very  tinue  to  quote  St.  Paul,  pinning  the  same 
little  quibbling  as  to  the  fitness  of  anybody  dried-up  old  thing  to  Uieir  theological  sys- 
to  preach,  on  account  of  sex,  race  or  color,  terns  as  a  hunter  does  his  rabbit  skins  to 
so  long  as  they  preached  to  the  glory  of  Grod.  his  barn,  for  future  use.  Gk>d  shall  come 
Amen ; "  and  some  hearty  amens  came  from  and  bum  down  the  old  theoretical  and 
two  or  three  other  brethi-en.  rhetorical  bams  and  sweep  away  into  des- 

This  speech  called  up  another  Methodist  truction  their  well-dried  arguments,  their 
brother,  who  *' begged  leave  to  differ."  "I  spiritual  nonsense.  If  God  were  displeased 
am  opposed  " — and  he  gave  to  his  mouth  an  with  women's  preaching,  why  should  He  so 
extra  screw  of  firmness,  and  gesticulated  bless  their  preaching  ?  If  women  are  fit  for 
with  his  forefinger  in  regular  measure — "  I  missionary  work,  for  reclaiming  men  from 
am  opposed  in  tofo  to  invitin'  any  woman  to  the  toils  of  intemperance  and  vice,  for  ex- 
preach  here.  If  the  mother  of  our  Lord  pounding  the  scriptures  in  Bible  readings, 
himself  were  on  earth,  I  should  be  opposed  why  in  the  name  of  all  that's  sensible,  be- 
to  her  preachin'  here.  This  forcin'  female  coming  uid  beautiful,  are  they  not  the  very 
preachers  on  the  church,  and  the  desire  to  ones  to  preach — ^to  preach  from  our  pu^its, 
run  after  female  preachers,  be  they  buxom  to  be  licensed,  ordained,  anointed  to  preach 
widders  or  converted  actresses,  is,  as  Dr.  if  that  helps  one  in  any  way  to  make  truth 
Finney  said  to  the  students  at  Oberlin,  an  clearer  ?  The  pinch  of  the  whole  thing  lies 
aberration  of  amativeness.  When  men  are  just  here,  brethren ;  not  in  the  fitness,  or 
more  moved  by  women  than  by  men,  that  beccnningness  of  women  preaching,  but  in 
is  imdoubtedly  due  to  an  aberration  of  ama-  the  rivalry  of  women  in  the  {»x)fes6ion. 
tiveness."    [Laughter  and  hissing.]  The  same  hullabaloo  was  raised  years  ago 

"  Then  it  must  be  an  aberration  of  ama-  about  women  being  doctors :  it  was  all  well 
tiveness,"  coolly  intermpted  a  Universalist  enough  that  they  should  be  nurses  and  mid- 
brother,  "  that  leads  women  to  go  to  hear  wives ;  but  to  receive  degrees,  to  have  the 
male  preachers — amativeness  tiiat  makes  honors  and  revenues  of  regularly  instituted 
three  fourths  of  all  the  church  members  in  doctors,  was  hooted  at  as  the  most  absurd 
the  world  women."  A  round  of  laughter  and  outlandish  of  aU  things.  But  all  that 
followed  this  side  thrust,  but  the  Methodist  has  now  changed.  And  this  ecclesiastical 
was  not  to  be  laughed  down.  business  will  go  through  similar  stages  of 

"If  the  Lord  had  ever  intended  women  progress.  They  were  not  the  great  i^ysi- 
to  preach,"  he  continued,  "  He  would  have  oians  that  opposed  women  as  doctors ;  they 
made  some  manifestation  of  it  in  the  Bible,  are  not  the  great  preachers,  nor  the  great 
by  calling  a  Hannah  to  the  priesthood  as  Christians  that  oppose  women  being  preach- 
well  as  a  Samuel.  It  is  also  a  noticeable  ers,  nor  the  great  lawyers  that  oppose  their 
fact,  that  Christ  called  no  woman  to  be  his  admission  to  the  bar.  They  are  the  second 
disciple.  So  there's  nothing:  between  the  and  third-rate  men,  the  whipper-snappers 
two  Uds  of  the  Bible  in  support  of  women  in  all  piofessions,  that  oppose  women, 
preachers."  With  this  conclusively  rounded  Daniel  Webster  once  replied  to  a  man  who 
period,  the  amative  believing  brother  sat  alluded  to  the  over-crowded  condition  of 
down  and  was  followed  by  a  Presbyterian.  the  legal  profession,  **  There's  always  room 

"  If  this  meeting  has  any  dignity,"  he  be-  in  the  upper  story."    So  I  say  of  women  in 

gan  with  grave  severity,  "  any    Christian  the  ministry — there's  room  for  them  in  the 
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upper  story.  We  want  them  there.  We  active  part  in  the  discussion.  The  women 
want  a  higher,  purer  spiritual  life.  We  were  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking,  and 
want  more  deyotlon  and  fidelity  in  the  while  each  one  had  an  opinion,  she  felt  her 
church.  If  the  incoming  of  women  is  to  heart  beating  up  to  her  collar  at  the  thought 
thrust  out  men,  all  the  better.  There  are  a  of  rising  to  egress  it.  Finally  little  Mrs. 
good  many  in  all  denominati<ms  that  ought  Tracy,  with  snapping  black  eyes,  had  the 
to  go  to  the  wall — lazy,  incompetent,  imre-  courage  to  lift  up  her  yoice. 
generate  fellows,  who  go  into  the  ministry  '*If  we  women  express  our  opinions,  we 
for  the  sake  of  a  support  and  for  no  other  shall  not  be  keeping  silence  in  the  church,*' 
earthly  reason.  They  make  a  scape-goat  of  she  beg^n,  with  a  smile  of  embarrassment, 
the  Lord,  by  saying  He  calls  them,  when  <*  I  haye  often  thought  of  the  difference  be- 
the  loudness  of  the  call  is  in  proportion  to  tween  the  character  of  Moses  and  that  of 
the  size  of  the  salary.  They  had  better  im-  Paul.  It  may  be  very  unorthodox,  friends, 
itate  the  example  of  the  Master  in  learning  but  I  never  thought  it  very  gallant  in  St. 
the  carpenter's  trade.  There's  no  call  from  Paul,  to  say  the  least,  to  receive  so  much 
the  Lord  so  loud,  so  unmistakable,  so  de-  help  from  women  as  he  did,  and  th^n  have 
cisive  as  fitness,  whether  the  <  call '  be  to  a  so  much  to  say  about  subjection,  etc.  Moses, 
woman  to  save  her  country,  as  in  the  case  who  owed  his  very  life  to  the  watchfulness 
of  Joan  of  Arc,  or  to  a  man  to  save  liberty  and  love  of  women,  seems  never  to  have 
in  America,  as  in  the  case  of  Washington,  forgotten  that  fact.  And  as  the  great  law- 
Water  will  find  its  level  as  will  everything  giver,  one  may  look  down  line  after  line  of 
else.  And  if  women  attempt  what  they  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  not  find  a 
not  fitted  to  do,  or  what  they  are  not  needed  single  command  that  is  more  binding  upon 
to  do,  they  will  fall  out  of  the  ranks  and  be  women  than  men.  His  largeness  aad  just- 
*  seen  there  no  more,  without  any  interference  nees  of  mind,  his  freedom  &om  bigotry  and 
on  our  part.  Moreover,  I  think  we  ought  prejudice,  is  shoMm  in  the  evident  high 
to  feel  humiliated  by  the  different  way  in  position  held  by  his  sister  llfiriam.  It  is 
which  women  act  from  ourselves.  One  fortunate  for  us  women  that  Moses,  and 
would  think  mantua-making  imd  the  mil-  not  some  other  men  that  might  be  men- 
linery  business  a  work  especially  belonging  tioned,  was  the  lawgiver,  or  we  might  have 
to  women.  But  whenever  and  wherever  had  a  decalogue  abounding  in  such  frivolous 
men  have  invaded  that  realm,  there  has  been  strictures  as  *  women  must  obey  their  hus- 
no  outcry,  no  opposition  from  the  women ;  bands,'  *  women  must  keep  at  home,'  <  wom- 
but  quite  the  reverse.  So  in  every  other  vo-  en  may  be  seen,  but  not  heard,'  'women 
cation,  from  doing  chamber  work  to  kitchen  must  keep  in  their  sphere,'  etc.,  etc.  Now 
work,  whatever  men  have  found  it  practical  as  to  women  being  preachers,  I  think  they 
or  expedient  to  do,  they  have  been  permitted  are  as  fit  as  are  men,  and  oftentimes  very 
to  do,  without  being  obliged  to  bear  the  much  more  so.  Preachers  are  but  teachers, 
additional  burdens  of  opposition  and  ridicule  and  women  are  acknowledged  in  all  civilized 
from  women.  So  as  for  me,  I  am  heartily  countries  to  be  the  teachers  of  the  race, 
in  favor  of  extending  this  invitation  to  The  formation  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
Miss  Sidney.  I  hope  she'll  feel  called  of  children  lies  in  their  hands;  the  greatest 
the  Lord  to  come.  I  should  like  also  to  trust  possible  to  be  imposed.  As  for  Miss 
hear  from  the  ladies  present ;  let  us  know  Sidney,  I  hear  her  very  highly  spoken  of ; 
their  opinions  and  wishes  in  the  matter,  that  she  is  thoroughly  well  educated,  modest, 
l^ou  see,  friends,  that  I  don't  believe  in  earnest,  free  from  all  sensationalism,  and 
quoting  everything  St.  Paul  said  as  ap-  capable  of  doing  great  good.  I  most  em- 
plicable  to  the  present  times.  I  should  phatically  give  my  influence  in  favor  of  her 
be  sorry  to  think  we  had  made  no  progress  being  invited,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  her 
in  1800  years."  for  my  guest,  if  she  does  come.  I  hope  the 
But  there  was  at  first  no  movement  on  ladies" — and  here  Mrs.  Tracy  looked  around 
the  female  side  of  the  house  toward  taking  on  them — '*  I  hope  the  ladies  will  express 
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their  minds  on  this  matter,  for  they  must  as  well  as  the  women,  and  while  the  majority 

know  how  they  feel  By  this  time,  having  concluded  that  a  fair,  or  a  new  fangled  tea 

talked  about  it  freely  enough  during  the  party  was  on  the  fapw,  some  were  shrewd 

past  week.    I  think  we  women  are  too  apt  enough  to  believe  that  it  had  to  do  with 

to  keep  silence  in  churches  and  other  social  the  woman-preaching  business ;   and  their 

assemblies  where  matters  of  importance  to  guesses  were  quite  to  the  point 
us  are  at  stake.    That  we  are  often  ignored,        While  Mrs.  Barnard  was  a  woman  who 

is  largely  our  own  fault ;  for  while  we  chatter  had  "  views,"  she  had  never  been  regarded 

enough  at  home  and  at  our  neighbors',  when  as  a  woman's-rights  woman,  probably  for 

a  question  is  brought  to  the  final  test,  we  the  reason  that  if  she  wanted  a  "  right," 

are  as  mum  as  if  we  were  dumb ;  "  and  Mrs.  she  took  it,  and  wasted  no  words  about  it. 

Tracy  sat  down.  But  as  she  was  sitting  quietly  throughout 

As  no  other  lady  followed  her  in  the  ex-  that   discussional  prayer-meeting,  an  idea 

pression  of  an  opinion,  the  leader  looked  at  came  into  her  mind,  that  she  at  once  re- 

his  watch,  and  upon  manifesting  some  sur-  solved  to  act  upon.    She  was  wise  enough 

prise  aVthe  lateness  of  the  hour,  said  he  be-  to  know  that  she  would  need  an  ally  in  the 

lieved  that  further  discussion  would  be  use-  undertaking,  and  from  the  moment  Mrs. 

less,  and  they  would  at  once  take  a  vote  on  Tracy  had  ceased  speaking,  fixed  upon  that 

the  matter.    Most  of  the  men,  and  half  a  lady  as  her  proper  co-worker,  and  on  the 

dozen   women    voted — ^two  of   the   latter  following  morning  early  sent  her  a  note 

against  extending  the  invitation,  showing  asking  her  to  come  around  at  ten  o'clock,  as 

that  espirii  du  carps  did  not  "  bind  their  she  wished  to  consult  with  her.    Mrs.  Tracy 

hearts  as  one,"  and  the  measure  was 'lost  felt  honored  by  this  compliment  paid  to  her 

The  Rev.  Rachel  Sidney  was  no/  to  be  invited,  intelligence,  and  was  prompt  in  her  response. 

Just  before  the  doxology  was  to  be  sung,  Mrs.  Barnard's  colored  man  was  in  spot- 
the  most  interesting  event  of  the  evening  less  attire  that  afternoon,  as  he  ushered  the 
occurred.  Mrs.  Mercy  Barnard,  a  widow  of  arriving  ladies  into  the  large  drawing-room, 
forty,  a  woman  who,  from  her  social  posi-  which  ihe  two  parlors  formed,  and  where  the 
tion,  her  intelligence,  education  and  in-  arrangement  of  chairs  and  sofas  bespoke  a 
fluence,  was  r^arded  as  the  ^'leading  female"  large  attopdance.  ^or  was  the  mistress  dis- 
of  Dryden,  nothwithstanding  that  she  was  a  appointed  in  her  expectations,  as  promptly 
"  free-thinker  " — this  handsome  Mrs.  Bar-  at  three  o'clock  she  appeared  among  them, 
nard  arose,  and  begged  for  the  privilege  of  nodding  pleasantly  to  the  right  and  leftover 
making  an  announcement  Her  speech,  the  well-filled  rooms,  as  she  made  her  way 
short  and  to  the  point,  was  to  the  effect  that  to  a  high  chair  reserved  for  her.  She  wore 
all  the  ladies  of  the  village  were  invited  to  a  handsome  black  cachemire  princess  frock, 
meet  in  her  parlors  on  the  following  (Wed-  with  wide  frills  of  soft,  sheer  fine  muslin  at 
nesday)  aft^noon,  at  three  o'clock,  to  take  the  neck  and  wrists,  and  a  white  rose  in  her 
into  consideration  a  matter  of  special  inter-  full  brown  hair.  Her  eyes,  large,  gray  and 
est  to  women,  and  she  hoped  that  every  luminous,  and  the  strong,  high-bred  contour 
one  of  her  townswomen  would  be  present,  of  her  features,  would  have  distinguished 
A  perfect  hush  pervaded  the  church  as  she  her  anywhere  as  a  person  of  unusual  char- 
spoke,  and  remained  imbroken  for  a  full  acter.  The  whispering  and  buzzing  made 
half  minute  after  she  sat  down,  when  the  by  the  women  before  her  entrance  immedi- 
doxology  was  sung  with  the  lips,  while  all  ately  subsided  as  she  seated  herself  and 
hearts  were  wondering  ^  what  widow  Bar-  looked  into  the  face  of  her  audience, 
nard  was  up  to."  But  nobody  found  out  **  My  fellow-women,"  she  began,  while  an 
until  the  women  themselves  were  let  into  the  expression  of  odd  amusement  passed  over 
secret  on  the  next  afternoon,  being  drawn  the  auditorial  countenance,  and  a  few  sup- 
by  that  magnet  which  in  aU  men  is  called  pressed  snickers  and  half-concealed  nudg- 
laudable  desire,  and  in  women  curiosity,  ing  of  elbows,  told  their  own  story — "my 
Of  course  the  wonderment  affected  the  men  fellow-women,  I  am  exceedingly  glad   to 
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welcome  so  many  of  you  here  to-day,  feeling  out  receiving  any  of  the  honors  or  emolu- 
assured  that  you  are  by  no  means  insensi-  ments  thereof,  except  in  the  Roman  church, 
ble  to  the  matter  that  has  led  me  to  invite  where  nuns  are  raised  to  high  offices, 
you  to  come  together.  I  will  at  once  state  and  canonized  after  death.  But  in  most 
that  the  object  of  this  meeting  is  for  the  other  churched  the  prerogatives  of  the 
purpose  of  talk  and  consultation  among  female  members  reach  the  high  privilege 
ourselves  relative  to  inviting  Miss  Sidney  of  cleaning  the  church,  of  furnishing  it,  of 
to  come  here  and  preach.  Some  of  you,  keeping  the  breath  of  life  in  the  mite  soci- 
doubtless,  think  that  this  subject  was  suf-  ety  and  in  the  Sunday  School,  of  holding 
ficiently  discussed  last  night,  but  I  judge  fairs  and  cooking  delicate  dinners  for  the 
from  the  number  of  women — and  I  do  not  pastor.  They  hold  a  position  in  the  church 
exclude  myself — ^who  did  not  vote,  and  of  similar  to  that  of  draft-horses  in  an  over- 
those  who  voted  against  the  measure,  that  land  train.  Personally,  my  sense  of  self- 
we  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  taking  a  respect,  my  ideas  of  justice  and  equality, 
decided  and  pronounced  stand  in  this  affair,  would  not  permit  me  to  become  a  member 
I  felt  that  if  we  looked  into  this  matter  of  any  of  the  so-called  orthodox  churches, 
more  deeply,  examining  it  from  every  stand-  as  I  have  no  fondness  for  allying  myself 
point,  that  we  should  come  to  feel  and  act  with  any  organization  the  rules  of  which 
differently.  There  is  a  general  sentiment  would  oblige  me  to  be  a  political  cipher, 
that  women  do  not  stand  by  each  other,  as  But  I  believe  in  churches — ^believe  in  them 
men  do  by  men ;  that  we  are  envious,  nar-  despite  the  narrowness,  bigotry,  selfishness 
row  and  small,  where  our  sex  is  concerned;  and  sectarianism  that  make  them  very  far 
that  the  greatest  obstacles  professional  from  being  exponents  of  the  character  of 
women  have  to  overcome  are  the  preju-  Christ.  Next  to  our  public  schools,  and 
dices  of  women  themselves  ;  that  if  a  some  of  our  reformatory  organizations,  they 
woman  commits  a  fault,  nobody  is  so  follow  in  rank,  aa  the  best  conservators  of 
quick  and  ready  to  heap  opprobrium  upon  the  morals  of  the  people,  while  in  country 
her  as  another  woman.  All  this  is,  to  a  places  and  in  small  towns  they  furnish  the 
certain  extent,  unhappily  true ;  but  it  is  by  people  the  best,  because  about  the  only, 
no  means  generally  true.  The  fashion  of  spiritual  food  they  get.  But  because  of 
women  sneering  at  women  is  passing  into  the  large  preponderance  of  women  in  the 
disrepute;  so  that  nowadays,  no  woman  churches,  there  is  peculiar  and  especial 
who  expects  to  pass  as  a  well-bred  lady,  is  need  of  women  in  the  ministry.  The  need 
guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  speaking  dispar-  of  women  in  medicine  is  hardly  greater ; 
agingly  or  slightingly  of  her  own  sex.  Now  and  we  know  how  many  hundreds  and  thou- 
and  then  one  does  it,  thinking  thereby  that  sands  of  women  are  relieved  of  most  pain- 
she  wins  the  esteem  of  men  by  so  doing,  ful  maladies,  because  there  are  surgeons  and 
She  can  make  no  greater  mistake.  Men  doctors  of  their  own  sex  to  give  them  relief, 
admire  large-mindedness  and  large-hearted-  And  for  the  maladies  of  the  mind  and 
ness  in  women,  quite  as  much  as  women  heart,  ought  there  not  to  be  women  priests, 
admire  those  qualities  in  men.  The  more  to  whom  troubled  young  girls  and  sorrow- 
strongly  and  loyally  women  stand  by  one  ful,  perplexed  women  may  go  for  counsel 
another,  the  more  respectfully  they  treat  and  comfort  ?  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  I 
and  speak  of  one  another,  the  more  women  read  in  the  journals  of  some  clerical  scan- 
honor  women,  have  faith  in  women,  the  dal,  which  eventually  proves  to  have  had  its 
better  for  us,  the  more  credit  to  us.  We  origin  in  the  outpouring  of  the  heart  of 
cannot  expect  men  to  honor  and  revere  some  overburdened,  or  silly  female  parish- 
us,  unless  we  ourselves  honor  and  revere  ioner,  to  her  clergyman.  Some  women  90 
our  own  sex.  But  what  I  wish  especially  brood  over  trouble,  so  nourish  it  until,  at 
to  speak  about,  is  the  need  of  women  in  length,  they  feel  as  if  they  shi#l  die  tmless 
the  ministry.  We  all  know  that  women  they  unburthen  themselves  to  some  sympa- 
are  the  main   support  of   churches,  with-  thetic  ear.    In  many  instances  they  might 
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better  hold  their  tongues  and  wait  for  death  Mrs/  Barnard  and  Mrs.  Tracy  not  a  woman 
than  to  seek  help  and  comfort  in  the  often-  remained  standing.  Mrs.  Tracy,  whose  lithe 
times  dangerous  direction  of  a  pastor,  as  tongue  had  been  in  a  degree  emancipated  at 
clergymen  generally  are  the  most  human  of  the  prayer-meeting,  broke  loose  again,  in 
men.  Their  susceptibilities  and  sympa-  testimony  of  her  satisfaction  at  this  result, 
thies  are  virtues  that  women  should  espe-  "  Now,"  again  resumed  the  chairwoman^ 
cially  guard  themselves  against  unduly  *'  I  have  a  proposition  to  make  in  regard  to 
exciting.  I  need  only  hint  at  these  things,  inviting  Miss  Sidney  hither.  Although  we 
as  you  win  readily  see  the  force  of  what  I  form  a  majority  in  the  church,  we  are  none 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  minds.  Now  I  of  us  church  trustees,  and  cannot  control 
know  that  as  women  we  are  imused  to  par-  the  church  far  enough  to  open  its  doors  for  a 
Hamentary  rules,  to  public  discussion,  to  woman  preacher.  But  I  have  a  feasible 
voting ;  but  as  we  are  here  by  ourselves,  plan  to  arrange  for  her  services,  providing 
with  nobody  to  laugh  at  our  blunders  and  you  ladies,  like  myself,  earnestly  desire  to 
awkwardness,  may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  hear  her,  and  will  pledge  her  your  moral 
feel  as  free  to  talk  as  if  this  were  a  tea-  support,  and  pledge  yourselves  to  attend 
party,  and  the  topic  a  wedding?  Upon  the  upon  her  ministrations,  at  least  long  enough 
whole,  I  think  nothing  sets  the  social  ball  to  give  her  a  fair  trial.  The  men,  for  the 
so  quickly  in  motion,  as  something  to  eat.  most  part,  voted  against  the  invitation,  and 
The  French  have  a  proverb  that  when  we  we  must  leave  them  to  act  independently  of 
have  no  conversation  for  the  ear,  we  must  our  rival  meetings.  But  I  think  by  our 
feed  the  tongfue ; "  and  giving  an  order  to  united  efforts  we  might  teach  them  a  needed 
her  man-servant,  the  ladies  were  presently  lesson ;  and  that  is,  to  leave  the  church  to 
served  with  refreshments.  This  was  a  their  single  support  for  a  season,  during 
shrewd  stroke  of  policy  on  Mrs.  Barnard's  which  time  they  will  be  brought  to  see  the 
part,  for  the  tongues  were  loosened,  and  value  and  importance  of  women  in  it.  But 
the  women  passed  from  one  to  another,  ex-  before  pledging  yourselves  to  the  support  of 
changing  views  with  the  greatest  ardor  and  Miss  Sidney,  let  me  remind  you  that  such  a 
freedom.  course  on  the  part  of  some  of  you  may  sub- 
Mrs.  Barnard's  little  speech,  while  being  ject  you  to  unpleasantnesses.  You  will  be 
in  no  sense  remarkable,  was  delivered  with  a  bantered  by  your  male  friends,  and  ridiculed, 
qtdet  earnestness,  enlivened  at  intervals  with  aye,  even  opposed,  possibly  by  your  hus- 
a  sly  good  humor  that  robbed  it  of  all  as-  bands  and  fathers.  The  alternating  preach- 
perity,  and  was  amusing  as  well  as  suggest-  ers  at  the  church  for  the  month  are  Methodist 
ive.  Her  auditors  felt  that  what  she  said  and  Baptist,  I  believe,  and  they  will  undeubt- 
was  true,  and  were  led  to  think  of  things  edly  reprove  you  sharply  for  your  dontinued 
they  had  not  before  thought  of,  and  to  regard  absence  from  church.  A  congregation  with- 
some  other  things  in  a  new  light.  When  the  out  women  would  certainly  be  quite  unique, 
meeting  was  re-called  to  order,  the  hostess  and  I  for  one,  would  be  delighted  to  hear 
requested  that  every  lady  present  who  had  the  singing,  and  at  l^ast,  interested  in  be- 
an opinion  on  the  subject  that  amounted  to  holding  the  coimtenance  of  the  preadier,  as 
a  conviction,  either  pro  or  con,  stand  up  his  eyes  wander  over  the  pews  in  search  of  the 
and  not  be  afraid  I  A  light  ripple  of  laughter  cheering  frivolity  of  a  hat  gay  with  ribbons 
was  followed  by  the  uprising  of  alL  and  roses.  So  you  see,  that  to  stand  by  yonr 
<<  I  am  glad,"  smiled  Mrs.  Barnard,  ^  that  man — which  is'  a  woman — may  prove  quite 
we  have  made  so  much  headway.  To  be  a  test  to  your  strength  of  will  and  oonvio- 
able  to  stand  up  for  opinion's  sake  is  some-  tion  of  what  you  believe  to  be  right.  In 
times  heroic.  Now,  another  opportunity,  voting,  I  wish  you  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for 
for  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage.  Will  if  we  undertake  an  affair  of  this  kind,  we 
every  one  wlo  believes  in  the  fitness,  need,  want  no  ignominious  failure  to  attend  it." 
and  rightfulness  of  women  in  the  ministry,  "  One  question,  Mrs.  Barnard,"  spoke  up 
please  to  sit  downl"     To  the  surprise  of  the  clear,  merry  voice  of  a  young  lady; 
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**  can  the  men  come  to  these  services,  if  they  was  asked  to  be  given  in  the  church ;  but 
want  to  ?  "  the  fact  was  sufficiently  published  by  written 
"  Certainly,"  was  the  amused  reply.  "  Noth-  notices  put  up  in  the  "  stores  "  and  the  post- 
ing so  quickly  destroys  prejudice  as  the  light  office,  and  otherwise  verbally  circulated, 
of  knowledge.  If  there  are  no  more  ques-  The  hours  for  services  were  the  same  as 
tions,"  she  added  after  a  pause,  "  the  ladies  those  at  the  church,  not  excepting  the  Tuea- 
who  pledge  themselves  to  Miss  Sidney's  sup-  day  evening  prayer-meeting.  Miss  Sidney 
port,  as  before  stated,  will  please  remain  was  lodged  at  Mrs.  Tracy's,  and  the  ladies 
seated ;  all  others  will  please  rise."  who  called  upon  her  on  the  Saturday  after 
Mrs.  Barnard's  novel  way  of  taking  the  her  arrival  pronounced  her  to  be  "  perfectly 
vote,  created  considerable  merriment,  and  lovely,"  clear,  calm-eyed,  and  exceedingly 
all  remained  seated  with  the  exception  of  a  gentle  in  her  manners.  She  possessed  a 
very  few  young  ladies,  who  laughingly  de-  pecuUar  charm  for  young  girls,  winning 
clared  themselves  minors  and  subject  to  them  at  once  by  a  cordial  sympathy  that 
authority ;  but  they  were  heartily  in  sympa-  seemed  fully  to  appreciate  all  their  girlish 
thy  with  Miss  Sidney  and  would  do  all  in  feelings,  as  well  as  to  take  delight  in  their 
their  power  to  sustain  her.  Mrs.  Barnard  fresh  young  charms.  They  felt  that  she  had 
then  unfolded  her  plan,  which  was  the  offer  once,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  either,  been 
of  her  parlors  for  all  the  meetings,  until  a  girl,  and  knew  how  it  seemed  to  get  a 
something  better,  if  needed,  could  be  secm-ed.  love-letter  and  go  to  her  first  party.  The 
Mrs.  Tracy  renewed  her  request  for  the  simplicity  of  her  attire,  too,  had  its  effect 
privilege  of  entertaining  Miss  Sidney,  but  upon  them,  for  she  was  that  type  of  a 
agreed  to  "  lend  "  her  to  the  other  ladies  woman  whom  a  smooth,  snug  coiffure  and  a 
who  might  wish  to  invite  her  out  to  tea.  black  silk  frock  devoid  of  flounces  and  fmv 
Then  a  committee  of  invitation  was  formed,  belows,  relieved  by  neat  white  linen,  be- 
and  another  to  attend  to  the  music  and  come  to  perfection.  This  simplicity  of 
other  details.  In  conclusion,  Mrs.  Barnard  dress  impressed  them  like  the  classic 
suggested  that  if  the  ladies  could  keep  a  drapery  of  a  statue,  as  something  chaste 
secret — it  was  very  well  understood  they  and  elegant  beyond  anything  called  fashion- 
could  not! — she  thought  it  might  save  them  able ;  and  they  began  at  once  to  wonder 
considerable  trouble  to  "  keep  silence  "  in  how  they  would  look  in  similar  attire.  A 
regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  woman  preacher  had  evidently  one  advan- 
until  the  object  of  it  should  be  attained,  tage  over  her  male  confreres;  she  would 
But  the  matter  of  course  leaked  out  and  have  no  need  to  be  eternally  preaching 
some  of  the  *<  liege  lords "  listened  to  a  de-  against  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  wo- 
tailed  and  graphic  report  of  the  proceedings,  man's  dress,  but  be  a  living  and  moving  ex- 
These  enlightened  ones  professed  to  be  ex-  ample  in  herself  of  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
ceedingly  amused  over  the  affair,  or  ex-  simplicity,  which  b  a  thousand  times  more 
pressed  mock  alarm  over  such  revolutionizing  effective  than  any  amount  of  expostulation, 
results.  It  was  unmistakably  funny  1  The  Sunday  morning  dawned ;  the  Barnard 
richest  joke  of  the  season !  "  church  "  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a 
And  so  it  might  have  proved  to  be — and  congregation  respectably  sprinkled  with 
the  women  never  have  heard  the  last  of  men,  who  at  the  close  of  the  services  de- 
it — but  that  Providence  attended  them  claiied  that  the  sermon  had  been  **byno 
throughout.  A  favorable  reply  was  received  means  bad ;  not  very  logical  of  course,  but  a 
from  Miss  Sidney,  her  engagements  permit-  good  simple  straight-forward  Christian  talk." 
ting  her  to  begin  her  work  in  Dryden  on  the  It  reminded  them  of  the  reason  John  New- 
second  Sunday  in  April.  ton  gave  for  St  Paul's  strictures  upon  worn- 
Mrs.  Barnard  had  linen  put  down  over  en  discoursing  in  church.  "  They  would 
her  handsome  carpets,  and  chairs  by  the  persuade  without  argument,  and  reprove 
dozen  brought  from  the  neighboring  chair-  without  giving  offence."  This  "  trial "  meet- 
factory.    No  announcement  of  the  sei-vice?  ing  was,  naturally,  considering  Miss  Sid- 
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ney's  qualifications,  a  very  decided  success,  day  by  day,  until  her  Friday  evening  Bible 

To  hear  a  woman's  voice  reading  the  script-  class  comprehended  nearly  all  the  young 

ures  and  hymns,  ascending  in  prayer,  and  men  and  women  in  the  village.    All  classes 

then  **  expounding  the  scriptures,"  was  in-  of  believers  and  imbelievers  were  gradually 

deed   very   novel  and  interesting    to  the  attracted  to  her,  and  although  no  "  revival " 

Dryden  people.    There  was  no  ranting,  no  followed,  there  was  a  positive  and  thorough 

banging  of  pulpit  upholstery,  no  attacks  « spiritual  awakening."     All  the   societies 

upon  sects,  no  attempt  to  make  up  in  a  vol-  and  organizations  of  the  church,  the  *'  Mite," 

ume  of  sound  for  deficiency  in  ideas.    She  the  work  for  the  poor,  and  even  the  prosy, 

was  serene,  persuasive,  earnest ;  illustrating  flagging   Sunday  School,  were    quickened 

her  text  with  homely  pictures,  so  that  the  into  new  life.    And  this  resulted  through 

outcome  of  her  theme  and   its  treatment  the  women,  from  their  having  a  pastor  of 

was  such  as  to  apply  to  the  every-day  needs  their  own  sex. 

of  the  people,  helping  them  to  be  more  **  It  .is  just  as  I  always  felt,"  exclaimed 

patient,  more   trutMul,  more    loving  and  Mrs.  Tracy,  in  freeing  her  mind  one  day  on 

helpful  toward  one  another.  the  subject  to  a  '*  brother."    *<  A  man  is  n't 

The  service  at  the  church  that  April  Sun-  a  woman,  and  he  can't  feel  like  a  woman, 

day  morning  was  what  one  may  easily  im-  In  the  church  we  have  had  the  man  view 

agine  it  to  have  been ;  there  were  three  or  of  things  from  the  beginning  down.    You 

four  women,  and  a  score  and  ten  of  men  have  had  it  all  your  own  way,  translating 

and  boys,  all  looking  like  puzzled  deacons  the  Bible  to  suit  yourselves,  and  explaining 

in  various  stipes  of  life.     The  preacher's  the  scriptures  likewise.    I'm  fairly  dying 

efforts  to  appear  imaffected  by  the  quality  to  see  Miss  Julia  Smith's  translation  of  the 

of  his  congregation  only  threw  his  embar-  Bible.    I  have  often  thought  I  could  under- 

rassment  into  higher  relief.     The  young  stand  why  the  Catholic  church  makes  so 

lady  who  played  the    organ    was  at  the  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary — she  furnishes 

"  other  church,"  and  after  a  failure  to  com-  the  woman  element,  without  which  some- 

plete  the  singing  of  the  first  hymn,  a  second  thing  is  lacking.    We  want  a  motherhood 

was  not  attempted.    The  only  fervor  the  of  God  as  well  as  a  fatherhood.     A  friend 

preacher  was  enabled  to  put  into  the  aer-  of  mine  who  had  a  very  tyrannical  father 

vices    occurred  in   his  concluding  prayer,  used  to  say  that  the  idea  of  "  father  "  and 

when  he  besought  the  Lord  to  turn  all  per-  "  fatherhood  "  were  to  her  only  suggestive 

sons  from    the    error    of    their  ways,  to  of  repulsion.    Now  in  Miss  Sidney  we  feel 

strengthen  their  hearts  against  bemg  led  that  we  have  a  friend,   a  counselor  and 

away  into  strange  worship,  into  unsanctified  helper,  who  is  a  woman  like  us,  and  can 

places,  and  to  help  all  to  hold  steadfastly  to  sympathize  with  us,  as  woman  can.    Our 

the  faith  and  customs  of  then"  fathers,  which  young  ladies  are  charmed  with  her,  and  she 

had  served  as  a  strong  anchor  to  God's  influences  them  in  a  way  no  male  pastor 

people  for  many,  many  generations.    As  the  could.     The    simple   result   of   having    a 

congregation  filed  down  the  middle  aisle  woman  like  her  to  influence  them  and  be 

after  the  benediction,  and  salutations  were  an  example  to  them   is  of  imtold  value, 

being  exchanged,  an  expression  of  counte-  And  you  just  ought  to  see  her  in  a  sick 

nance  prevailed  such  as  is  invariably  bom  room ;  she's  like  a  real  angel  there  I    And 

of  an  attempt  to  look  amused  over  whair  has  she  has  the  good  sense  to  know  when  a  pa- 

really  too  much  of  chagrin  in  it  to  be  very  tient  has  greater  need  of  gruel  than  of 

amusing.    "  This  won't  last  long  I  "  laughed  prayer.    Now  I  don't  believe  at  all  in  di- 

the  elders ;  "  the  women  will  very  soon  tire  vorcing  the  work  of  men  and  women.    Every 

of  this  when  the  novelty  wears  off  a  bit !  community  needs  a  man  doctor  as  well  as  a 

No  harm  though  in  indulging  them  in  their  woman  doctor.    Just  so  we  need  men  and 

whims  occasionally."  women  physicians  for  the  soul.    I  don't 

But  the  women  did  not  seem  to  tire  of  think  we  will  ever  have  the  ideal  chiurch 

their  preacher.    Her  popularity  increased  imtil  the  ministry  is  composed  of  both  men 
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and  women,  and  for  my  part  I  don't  see  ed  them  to  put  forth  extra  efforts,  in  order 
why  we  cannot  make  a  beginning  right  to  command  a  congp^egation  of  any  respect- 
here  in  Dryden.  Mrs.  Barnard's  parlors  able  size  whatever,  fiat  they  finally  seemed 
are  all  too  small  for  Miss  Sidney's  congre-  to  think  that  they  had  been  **  called  of  the 
gations.  The  services  at  the  church  amount  Lord'*  to  bear  with  the  affliction  and  re- 
to  just  nothing,  as  you  know ;  and  my  i»rop-  main,  seeing  that  Miss  Sidney  would  at  all 
osition  is  that  we  engage  Miss  Sidney  to  be  events  be  retained.  As  the  church  was  an 
our  resident  pastor,  to  preach  for  us  every  independent  one,  it  was  unhampered  by 
Sunday  morning,  and  for  the  evening  serv-  either  a  Methodist  conference,  a  Presby- 
ices  continue  to  alternate  with  the  same  terian  synod,  or  any  ot^er  ecclesiastical 
preachers  we  have  been  listening  to  during  '*  see,"  the  men  and  women  who  built  it  and 
the  year.  Although  Miss  Sidney  was  supported  it  being  responsible  to  themselves 
brought  up  an  Episcopalian,  and  educated  for  their  own  actions, 
in  a  Methodist  theological  school,  she  is  no  The  lapse  of  several  months  has  proven 
sectarian,  but  just  a  blessed  good  Christian,  the  women's  experiment  to  have  been  a 
capable  of  helping  us  all.  And  I  don't  good  one,  and  although  the  *<  Diyden  Union 
think  the  women  will  part  with  her,  if  they  Church  "  approaches  the  ideal  church,  it  is 
can  help  it.  Now  what  do  you  think  of  my  not  yot  entirely  a  model  one.  The  minis- 
proposition?"  terial  broadcloth  avoids  fraternizing  with 

**  Well,  I  don't  know,"  slowly  replied  the  the  ministerial  black  silk ;  the  priest<s  bow 

brother,looking  into  the  palms  of  his  hands;  only  in  the  most  lofty  and  sanctimonious 

*'  it  may  by  a  very  good  one.    I'll  think  manner  to  the  sweet  and  saintly  priestess  of 

about  it."  God.    fiut  she  is  beloved  by  her  peofde, 

The  women  had  already  been  thinking  who  are  imitating  the  simplicity  and  uuself- 

**about  it"  for  several  days ;  and  after  finding  ishness  of  her  life.    Mothers  in  Israel  in- 

out  that  the  majority  of  the  men  had  no  ob-  fold  her  in  their  hearts,  and  follow  her 

jections  to  the  trial  being  made,  the  desired  ministrations  with  a  fervent  "  Grod  bless 

arrangement  was  quickly  adjusted,  and  with  her,"  as  they  look  upon  her  young  and 

comparatively  little  difficulty.    The  greatest  lovely  face,  and  think  with  what  earnestness 

objection  came  from  the  alternating  clergy-  and  single-heartedness  she  has  consecrated 

men,  who  at  first  declared  that  they  could  herself  to  the  work  of  her  Master.    Little 

no  longer  serve  under  sucH  circumstances,  children  love  her,  and  gather  about  her,  and 

The  circumstances  were  aggravating,  as  they  will  one  day  '*rise  up  and  call  her  blessed." 

diminished  their  financial  receipts,and  oblig-  Mary  A,  E,  Wager-Fisher, 
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AuMT  Judith  lives  in  the  renowned  village  ically,  I  take  a  small  portmanteau  and  start 

of  Liverpool,  which  please  find  on  a  map  of  for  Liverpool.    After  a  thorough  jolting  over 

southern  Vermont — if  your  eyes  will  per-  one  of  the  roughest  of  raih*oads,  I  arrive  at 

mit.    I  am  housekeeper  for  my  father,  who  that  blissful  locality.    The  first  object  that 

belongs  to  that  class  of  Unparalleled  Phe-  meets  my  eyes  is  Aunt  Judith,  erect  and 

nomena  labeled,  **  Unmarried  Widowers."  waiting ;  she  swoops  down  upon  me  the  mo- 

To  be  sure  he  is  wedded  to  his  books;  but  I  ment  my  feet  touch  the  platform ; 
believe  that  is  a  marriage  not  recognized  by  apop  g|,e  is  tall 

law.  And  I  am  small 

When  I  need  an  entire  change  and  a  gen-  ^^  «>•*  's  U»e  long  and  short  of  It." 

eral  shaking  up,  both  mentally  and  phys-       An  antiquated  conveyance  stands  in  wait- 
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ing,  into  which  I  am  hastily  inserted,  and  molecule  of  dust  within  the  myriad  crevices 
driven  away  from  the  station  at  a  rate  of  of  its  elaborately  carved  legs  and  dragon- 
speed  which  might  be  expected  of  a  horse-  feet.  A  book-case  on  one  side  contains  Aunt 
thief  escaping  from  his  pursurers.  This  mar-  Judith's  library,  which  is  not  small,  for  she 
velous  c|^rity  is  subdued,  however,  when  is  an  onmivorous  reader;  on  the  other  side,  a 
we  reachthe  quiet  lane,  a  little  out  of  the  plump  home-made  lounge,  covered  with  gay 
village,  which  leads  to  the  abode  of  my  aunt ;  chintz,  invites  repose.  The  carpet  is  of 
here  she  quiets  her  brisk  little  pony  into  a  cheery  colors,  and  on  a  pleasant  day  the 
walk,  throws  the  reins  over  the  dasher,  and  room  is  flooded  with  sunshine.  It  is  the 
encircles  me  with  her  long  arms  in  an  pleasantest  room  in  the  world  to  me. 
embrace  which  I  can  only  liken  to  the  hug  Aunt  Judith  is  a  character.  Any  one  see- 
of  a  bear.  This  is  her  first  and  last  demon-  ing  her  walk  up  the  aisle  of  the  Liverpool 
stration  of  affection  during  my  visit,  though  church  could  tell  that,  at  a  glance.  It  is 
it  is  always  evident  that  I  am  dear  as  the  popularly  believed  that  there  is  a  curve  in 
apple  of  her  eye ;  and,  next  to  father,  and  the  backbone  of  common  humanity ;  but 
the  dear  little  sisters  that  I  have  brought  up,  there  is  none  in  her's,  believe  me.  Wind  up 
I  love  Aunt  Judith.  one  of  **  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works,"  and 

Her  house  is  a  model  of  order  from  top  send  it  up  the  broad  aisle,  and  you  will  have 
to  bottom.  Everything  is  sorted,  labeled,  some  idea  of  the  measured  pace  and  stiff 
ticketed  and  arranged,  in  boxes,  bags,  bun-  erectness  of  my  stately  aunt  The  upright- 
dies  and  drawers ;  while  every  door,  window  ness  of  her  bearing  is  a  symbol  of  the  up- 
and  spot  of  paint  shines  with  untold  cleanli-  rightness  of  her  soul.  She  could  not  be 
ness.  betrayed  into  a  small,  mean,  or  imgenerous 

When  1  find  myself  in  that  south-west  action, 
sitting-room,  seated  before  the  glowing  open       We  were  in  the  kitchen  together  yester- 

fire,  with  its  brilliantly  polished  brass  and-  day  morning,  Aunt  Judith  grating  potatoes 

irons,  I  gaze  about  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.    In  for  yeast,  and  I  cix>cheting,  when  there  was 

the  corner  nearest  the  fire  stands  the  high  a  step  on  t^e  piazza,  and  then  a  tap  at  the 

backed  old  armchair  in  which  my  great-  door. 

grandfather  daily  snoozed,  during  the  greater        "  I  believe  it  is  a  tramp,  auntie,"  I  said ; 

part  of  his  brief  career  of  ninety  years —  "shall  I  go  to  the  door?"'^ 
without  so  much  as  a  pin-scratch  upon  its        "  Call  me  aunt,  child.    Tes,  go  to  the 

sacred  varnish.    In  an  opposite  comer  stands  door  and  point  him  to  the  wood-pile." 
the  tall  clock  which  has  been  wound  for  the       "  He  has  a  lame  hand,"  I  said,  coming 

last  hundred  years  at  precisely  twenty  min-  back ;  "  shall  I  give  him  anything?  " 
utes  past  eight  every  Sunday  morning,  and       She  pushed  by  me  to  speak  to  the  man 

never  loses  time.    The  luxuriant  English  herself ;  but  he  had  wisely  disappeared, 
ivy  which  stands  at  the  base  of  said  clock, —       "  All  my  tramps  have  lame  hands,  arms, 

where  the  refulgent  orb  of  day  can  beam  or  backs,"  she  said  with  a  grim  smile.    "A 

upon  it  through  the  west  window — ^has  stood  wood-pile  assists  greatly  to  a  knowledge  of 

in  the  same  spot  for  the  last  eight  years.    It  their  weak  points." 

climbs  up  to  the  brass  balls  and  around  the        "Don't  you  ever  give  to  them,  then?"  I 

face  of  the  clock,  goes  on  to  encircle  the  pic-  asked. 

tures  of  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  if        "  Give  to  them  ?  of  course  not !    If  a  man 

it  be  not  profanation  to  use  the  words  of  were  in  danger  of  starvation,  he  could  man- 

"  Watts'  Divine  Songs,"  ag©  to  saw  a  little  wood,  even  with  a  lame 

"  It  never  tires  nor  stops  to  rest  ^^^^^  J  ^  ^^"^  of  that  I  I  've  lost  all  faith  in 

Till  round  the  ruom  It  shines."  tramps  since  I  read  Professor  Wayland's 

Between  the  windows  stands  a  quaint  table  essay,  delivered  before  the  Social  Scieooe 

or  light-stand,  which  is  never  allowed  to  reflect  Congress  at  Saratoga  last  fall.    It  was  in 

a  contaminating  spot  or  stain  from  its  highly  several  of  the  papers.    I  hope  you  read  it, 

polished  surface,  or  to  harbor  a  wandering  Elizabeth." 
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She  gave  a  keen  glance  at  me  over  her        "O  yes,  that  was  short  and  easy  reading." 
spectacles,  which  was  intended  for  severity        "  Easy  reading  I  O  child,  child  \    Never 

itself ;  but  it  was  so  full  of  the  deepest  and  give  up  anything  because  it  is  hard.    And 

t^est  interest  in  my  welfare,  that  the  at-  those  two  little  sisters  to  bring  up,  too  1 

tempt  at  severity  was  simply  amusing,  and  Conquer  hard  things ;    you  need  them  to 

I  replied  lightly :  build  up  a  good  solid  character.    You  don't 

"  I  saw  it ;  but  I  could  n't  think  of  read-  find  men  building  houses  of  putty.    Nei- 

ing  such  a  long,  abstruse  article  as  that."  ther  can  you  expect  education  to  grow  like 

"  Foolish  child  I "  cried  Aunt  Judith.    "It  a  weed.    You  must  prepare  the  ground, 

was  just  as  interesting  as  a  novel ;  so  practi-  plant  deep,  and  then  keep  at  it. 
cal ;  so  wise ;  you  ought  to  be  interested  in        "  Now  tramps  again ;  General  Stephenson 

everything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  hu-  says — ^that  you  can  remember — that  these 

manity.    I  only  wish  I  had  saved  the  paper,  men  have  trades  and  might  get  work,  but 

I  would  read  you  the  essay  this  very  min-  toonH !    That't  the  long  and  short  of  it. 
ute."  "  They  like  to  herd  together  like  beasts 

"  But  you  can  give  me  the  leading  points,  of  the  field,  catching  chickens  with  fish- 
aunt.    You  know  I  always  expect  you  to  hooks."  ' 
post  me  on  all  the  topics  of  the  day."                  "  Why,  aunt,"  I  interrupted,  "  do  beasts  of 

This    was  a  hobby  of    Aunt   Judith's,  the  field  catch  chickens  in  that  way  ? "  . 
"Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  winking  briskly  to        Aunt  Judith  enjoyed  a  joke.    She  stopped  * 

warn  away  an  audacious  tear ;  "  poor  moth-  and  laughed  heartily.    "  Don't  know  what 

erless  girl !    Left  with  aU  the  care  of  two  I'm  saying  half  the  time  when  I  talk  about 

little  sisters  at  fifteen ;  daughter  of  my  only  tramps,"  she  said,  "  I  get  so  indignant ;  but 

sister ;  father  just  buried  in  his  books.    Ill  you  know  what  I  mean.     They  live  in  a 

help  you,  child,  all  I  can ;  but  first  let  me  disgraceful,  lawless  way ;  ready  for  riots, 

strain  my  hops  and  get  my  salt  and  sugar."  murders,  thieving  and  begging.    The  state 

These  ingredients  being  dily  added  to  should  shut  them  up,  and  not  allow  them  to 

the  potatoes.  Aunt  Judith  proceeded  to  stir  roam  at  large.    It  should  compel  them  to 

the  combination  vigorously,  and  to  enlighten  work,  and  thus  prevent  crime,  and  increase 

me  at  the  same  time.  of  their  numbers.    That's  what  Professor 

"  Now  about  tramps.    That  essay  said —  Wayland  thinks,  and  so  do  I." 
but  child,"  she  cried,  stopping  short  with  a       "  But  auntie — aunt  I  mean — it  takes  the 

sudden  burst  of  holy  horror,  "  you  don't  wheels  of  state  a  perfect  age  to  make  one 

give  to  tramps,  do  you?"  revolution;  they  don't  *fly  swiftly  round' 

"  Why,  I  have  given  to  them  occasionally,"  like  the  *  wheels  of  Time,'  you  know ;  and 

I  faltered;  "didn't  our  Savior  say,  *Give  in  the  mean  time  why  not  give  \y  little    , 

to  him  that  asketh  of  thee '  ?  "  bread  and  butter  occasionally  to  a  hungry 

"  Of  course  he  did ;  but  our  Savior  was  n't  man  ?  " 
a  fool.    He  did  n't  mean  that  you  should        Aunt  Judith  looked  the  picture  of  despair, 

give  a  baby  a  lap  full  of  red-hot  coals  to  "Elizabeth    Winthrop,"  she    cried,  "how 

play  with,  because  the  little  goose  asks  for  does  your  father  bring  you  up?    Haven't 

them ;  and  Paul  says,  *  If  any  will  not  work  you  any  principle  about  giving  ?    What 's 

neither  shall  he  eat' "  right  and  what 's  wrong? — that 's  the  ques- 

"  Now  these  tramps  are  vagrants — ^that's  tion. 
what  Professor  Wayland  says.  Gret  Webster,        "  Now  I  call  it  wrong  to  give  to  tramps, 

child,  and  read  his  definition  of  a  vacant.  It's  encouraging  idleness  and  crime ;    it's 

There! "  triumphantly  with  her  finger  upon  selfish   benevolence;    it's  taking  the  chil- 

the  page, — ^"' Vagrant,  an  idle  wanderer:  a  dren's  bread  and  giving  it  to  dogs,  and  I 

sturdy  beggfar.'    What  do  you  say  to  that?  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Then  there's  that  report  of  Greneral  Ste-       "  If  you  give  to  tramps  at  your  house,  you 

phenson,  chief  of  detectives ;  you  have  read  probably  average  at  least  four  a  week.    Give 

that,  I  hope."  each  of  these  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
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and  in  two  weeks  you  have  given  sixteen  them ;  but  I  like  to  enoourage  honest  in- 

slices  of  bread,  equal  to  one  good- sized  loaf,  dustrj  in  these  degenerate  days.'    To  tell 

and  nearly  half  a  pound  of  butter.    Now  you  the  truth,  I  did  n't  forget  the  look  of 

which  is  best ;   to  give  that  loaf  of  bread  surprise  and  gratitude  that  that  young  man 

and  half-pound  of  butter  to  vicious,  worth-  gave  me,  for  some  time.    In  that  case  I  am 

less  tramps,  or  to  some  industrious  poor  sure  it  was  *  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 

family  who  are  struggling  for  a  mainte-  receive,'  and  I   do  believe  the  man  was 

nance  ?  "  genuine." 

"  Oh,  to  the  industrious  family,  of  comw ;  "  But  I  don't  believe  they  all  are,"  I  said, 

but  how  do  you  know  that  all  the  tramps  "Neither  do  I,  child.    Of  course  you  must 

are  vicious  and  worthless  ? "  be  observing.    They  don't  all  need  help, 

"  Proved  it  by  my  wood-pile,  child.  I  used  any  more  than  William  Vanderbilt  does.  I 
to  believe  in  tramps ;  used  to  feed  them,  talk  always  make  a  difference.  If  a  man  comes 
to  them  and  sympathize  with  them :  was  to  my  door  m  one  of  tiiose  dangling  ulsters, 
equal  to  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  herself  in  takes  off  his  tall  hat,  to  make  a  low  bow,  and 
that  respect.  But  I  read  "Nicholas  Mintum;"  displays  a  huge  seal-ring  at  the  same  tmie, 
'and  when  I  had  swallowed  and  digested  that  then  pushes  his  way  into  my  hall  without 
idea  of  Dr.  Holland's  of  helping  the  poor  leave  or  license — ^the  impudent  thing  receives 
by  teaching  them  independence,  I  thought  his  walking-ticket  immediately.  I  don't 
it  was  good ;  and  I  decided  to  act  upon  it,  bow  down  and  worship  any  idols  of  brass,  I 
by  establishing  a  wood-pile.  You  have  can  assure  you ;  but  if  it's  a  young  man 
seen  to-day  how  the  wood-pile  works ;  it  has  who  does  n't  put  all  his  money  into  a  seal- 
been  just  BO  every  time.  So  now  I  give  to  ring,  and  an  overcoat  in  the  latest  style,  I 
needy  agents  instead  of  tramps."  usually  make  it  a  point  to  help  him  along  a 

*'  Why,  Aunt  Judith !  Father  always  tells  '  little,  whether  I  need  anything  that  he  has 

me  to  shut  the  door  in  an  agent's  face."  or  not. 

"That's  just  as  much  as  your  father  "  Here 's  aihother  case :  One  day  I  went  to 
knows.  Excuse  me,  child,  but  your  father  my  door,  and  there  stood  a  way-worn  pil- 
ls so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  he  does  n't  grim,  weak  in  body  and  mind,  with  a  basket 
know  how  to  be  practical.  What  does  a  of  pins,  needles  and  tape.  *  Come  in  and 
man  buried  in  molecules,  and  atoms,  and  rest '  I  said ;  for  it  was  a  very  warm  day, 
beams  of  light — ^I  mean  the  study  of  them  and  he  looked  jaded.  *  Well,'  he  said,  *  this 
— know  about  needy  agents  ?  He  can  only  does  seem  good.  I  've  been  to  all  the  big 
remember  that  an  agent  is  an  insufferable  houses  above  here,  and  nobody  never  asked 
bore.  But  let  me  give  you  my  experience,  me  to  come  in,  or  set  down.  They  did  n't 
The  first  poor  agent  that  I  encouraged  was  act  like  Christians.  You  see  ma'am  I  've 
a  lame  soldier.  I  saw  him  stumping  his  just  got  over  an  awful  fit  of  sickness.  The 
way  up  to  the  door,  a  few  days  after  I  had  doctors  say  it's  just  killing  me  to  work  in  the 
read  *  Nicholas  Mintum,"  and  I  said  aloud  as  mill,  and  I  aint  strong  enough  to  labor  no 
I  went  to  the  door,  *  Now  if  you  beg,  sir,  way;  so  I'm  just  going  round  with  these 
you  won't  get  a  penny;  but  if  you  have  useful  articles;  but  there  aint  many  that 
anything  for  sale,  I  '11  try  Dr.  Holland's  will  buy,  and  I  do  get  dreadfully  beat  out ! ' 
plan.'    Sure  enough,  lie  had  pencils  for  sale.  I  bought  some  of  his  wares,  and  told  him  to 

*  Only  twenty  cents  a  dozen,  ma'am ;  very  rest  as  long  as  he  liked.  *  The  Lord  bless 
cheap.'  I  thought  so  too ;  and  said  to  my-  you  ma'am '  he  said,  when  he  went  away : 
self :  *  I  don't  want  any  more  poor  lead  pen-  *  I  believe  you  must  be  a  Christian.  I  'm  a 
cils.  I  have  enough  of  that  kind  already ; '  member  of  the  Methodist  class  myself,  and 
still  I  told  him  I  would  take  two  dozen,  and  you  will  have  my  prayers,  though  my  light  is 
handed  him  the  money ;  but  when  he  tried  feeble.'  So  you  see  there 's  one  man  pray- 
to  give  me  the  pencils  I  waved  him  away,  ing  for  me,"  laughed  Aimt  Judith ;  "  but  I 

*  Keep  your  pencils,  young  man,'  I  said, '  and  guess  he  is  the  only  one.  I  'm  'most  through 
s^ll  theui  to  some  one  else.    I  don't  need  this  lecture,  child,  and  that  makes  me  think  I 
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Have  you  read  anything  about  this  Berlin  think  this  coat  looks  a  little  shabby/  said 

treaty?"  he  laughing;  *but  I  think  it's  plenty  good 

'*I  really  did  begin,  aunt;   but  father  enough  for  my  business.    The  coat  don't 

always  had  the  papers  and  maps  in  the  make  the  man,  either,  my  mother  says.' 

library,  whenever  I  had  a  little  time  to  study  *  No  it  don't ;  and  I  like  you  all  the  better 

them."  for  wearing  it.    I  thought  you  had  a  good 

"  Well,  I  have  all  the  maps,  and  we  will  go  mother.'  <  Well,  I  have,'  he  replied  earn- 
through  that  this  afternoon;  but  I  must  tell  estly ;  <  and  I  would  .a  good  deal  rather  help 
you  about  one  more  agent,  for  he  was  the  her  than  buy  a  new  coat.  I  have  a  sick  sis- 
best  of  all.  I  don't  think  he  was  more  than  ter,  too,  and  it  takes  all  I  can  earn  to  kee^ 
eighteen.  His  face  was  as  bright  as  my  us  warmed  and  fed  in  this  cold  weather, 
copper  tearkettle;  but  not  quite  the  same  I'm  looking  out  for  steady  work,  for  I  would 
color.  His  clothes  were  well  faded ;  but  rather  stay  at  home ;  but  I  can't  afford  to 
they  had  been  neatly  brushed,  so  I  thought  be  idle  while  I  'm  waiting,  so  I  thought  I 
he  must  have  a  good  mother.  would  try  this  line  of  business.    I  have  n't 

"  *  Would  you  like  to  buy  a  nice  comb  to-  been  in  it  long ;  but  I  guess  I  can  do  first- 
day  ? '  he  asked,  in  such  a  cheery  voice,  that  rate  when  I  get  used  to  it.'  Well,  the  result 
it  really  went  to  a  comer  of  my  ancient  heart  was,  that  I  bought  a  cargo  of  porcelain  but- 
*  Well,'  said  I,  '  I  have  two  nice  combs  in  tons — and  pins  and  needles  enough  to  last 
the  house  now,  and  they  have  n't  either  of  me  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life ;  but 
them  lost  as  many  teeth  as  their  owner,  and  I  was  n't  sorry ;  for  that  was  a  young 
that's  only  four.'  That  made  him  smile;  man  worth  helping  if  I'm  any  judge  of 
but  he  was  ready  in  a  moment  with  another  faces. 

offer.    '  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  buy  some  <<  But  dear  me  I  do  look  at  that  clock  t    I 

pins,  or  needles,  or  porcelain  buttons  then,'  must  go  down  cellar  and  get  the  potatoes  for 

he  said;  *I  would  like  to  make  a  little  trade  dinner.      Now  don't  let  me  forget,"  she 

with  you  to-day,  for  it's  rather  hard  times,  called  up  from  the  cellar,  "to  get  my  maps 

you  faiow.'    *  Yes  I  know  it ;  but  what  will  of  Turkey,  after  dinner.    We  must  try  to 

you  do  with  your  money  after  you  get  it;  keep  up  with  the  geography  of  Europe." 

buy  yourself  a  new  coat  ? '    *  I  suppose  you  Elizabeth  Winthrop. 
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Gird  me  with  the  strength  of  Thy  steadfast  hills ! 

The  speed  of  Thy  streams  give  me  I 
In  the  spirit  that  calms,  with  the  life  that  thrills, 

I  would  stand  or  run  for  Thee. 
Let  me  be  Thy  voice,  or  Thy  silent  power,— 

As  the  cataract  or  the  peak, — 
An  eternal  thought  in  my  earthly  hour. 

Of  the  living  God  to  speak. 

Clothe  me  in  the  rose-tints  of  Thy  skies 

Upon  morning  simmiits  laid; 
Robe  me  in  the  purple  and  gold  that  flies 

Through  Thy  shuttles  of  light  and  shade; 
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Let  me  rise  and  rejoice  in  Thy  smile  aright, 

As  mountains  and  forests  do; 
Let  me  welcome  Thy  tw|light  and  Thy  night, 

And  wait  for  Thy  dawn  anewl 

Give  me  of  the  brook's  faith,  joyously  sung 

Under  clank  of  its  icy  chain  I 
Give  me  of  the  patience  that  hides  among 

Thy  hill-tope  in  mist  and  rain  I 
Lift  me  up  from  the  clod ;  let  me  breathe  Thy  breath ; 

Thy  beauty  and  strength  give  me  I 
Let  me  lose  both  the  name  and  the  meaning  of  death 

In  the  life  that  I  share  with  Thee  I 

Lucy  Larcotn. 
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BT  8.   T.  JAMES. 

m.  *'  I  try  to  go  on  the  principle  of  balancing 

As  ArKwright  and  Pastorius  made  their  all  my  books  every  night ;  I  mean  figun^ 
way  home  they  passed  the  foundry,  and  had  tively  speaking.  Your  father  taught  me 
not  left  it  far  behind  when  Arkwright  the  phrase.  But  just  now  I  happen  to  be 
noticed,  walking  before  them,  his  chief  on  my  way  to  the  willow  tree  to  heajr  Mr. 
clerk,  Ezra  Simon.  Mr.  Simon  when  off  Herrick,  who  is  to  preach  there  this  after- 
duty  was  scarcely  less  professional  in  his  noon." 

appearance,  but  a  deeper  black  about  his  **  By  all  means  let  us  go,  too,"  said  Ark- 
dress  seemed  to  make  the  adjective  clerical  wright.  Pastorius  consented,  and  the  three 
to  fit  both  his  secular  and  his  Sunday  de-  presently  turned  down  a  cross  street  and 
meanor.  He  had  no^family  and  was  not  in  foimd  themselves  with  others  who  were 
mourning  for  any  one,  but  his  hands  were  strolling  toward  the  rendezvous.  The  wil- 
decorously  clad  in  black,  so  that,  until  his  low  was  an  ancient,  stubby  specimen  of  its 
face  was  turned  toward  them,  one  could  not  class,  which  long  ago  had  parted  with  its 
detect  anything  but  black  lines  about  him.  grace  and  now  stood  maintaining  a  dogged 
He  heard  Arkwright's  greeting  as  the  two  life  in  the  midst  of  a  dusty,  well-trampled 
young  men  came  up  behind  him,  and  lot,  once  no  doubt  covered  with  grass,  but 
turned.  now  a  mere  patch  of  gravel.    Here,  tradi- 

<*  You  see  I  can't  get  far  away  from  the  tion    said,  Whitefield  had  preached ;  and 

shop,"  said  Arkwright.    "  I  am  like  a  con-  here,  every  once'  in  a  while  on  mild  spring 

vict  with  a  chain  and  ball,  taking  his  air-  or  summer  afternoons,  preachers  of  various 

ing."  creeds  and  with  varying  powers  were  wont 

•«  Your  brother  Job  used  to  say  that  all  to  gather  chance  congregations.    The  willow 

roads  led  to  the  shop."  afforded  an  excuse  for  a  pulpit    Its  over- 

**  My  brother  had  a  remarkable  way  of  hanging  branches  gave  just  so  much  of  a 

translating  all  wisdom  into  the  Arkwright  shelter  as  saved  the  preacher  from  appear- 

tongue,"  said  Edward  to  his  companion,  ing  too  isolated.    It  was  a  canopy  which, 

"  But,  Mr.  Simon,  how  do  you  happen  to  be  barren  enough  in  itself,  was  yet  the  only 

in  its  neighborhood?    You  have  no  uneasy  suggestion  of  greenery  in  the  neighborhood, 

conscience.    Your  work  is  always  square."  and  such  associations  as  clung  to  it  were 
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all  in  hannony  with  the  special  work  which  were  siifficiently  distinguished  from  the  rest 

went  on  beneath  its  shade.    It  is  cnrions  of  the  crowd  to  be  the  only  ones  to  whom 

how   instinctively  religious  worship  seeks  the  short  story  of   the  scoffers  appeared 

shelter  of  some  sort.    Houses  it  will  haye,  applicable,  and  somewhat  imwiUing  to  be  a 

but  even  when  it  goes  arfield,  it  asks  for  a  target  both  for  the  preacher's  words  and  the 

tree,  the  hollow  of  a  great  rock,  a  haystack  congregation's  eyes,  Arkwright  turned  away, 

— some  object  which  can  give  the  worshipers  followed  by  his  friend, 

a  deliverance  from  the  unrelieved  freedom  "  How  shall  they  preach  without  hear- 

of  nature.    If  life  is  like  a  stroll  upon  the  ers  ? "  said  Pastorius,  as  they  moved  off. 

beach,  it  is  very  certain  that  worship  does  <*  I  wonder  if  that  man  really  feels  as  if  it 

not  easily  drop  on  its  knee  upon  the  sandy  were  woe  to  him  unless  he  preached  woe  to 

stretch.  somebody  else." 

The  preacher,  who  had  mounted  a  box  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Arkwright,  "  I  envy 

beneath  the  willow,  and  held  a  book  in  his  even  him  his  ordination  vows.    That  is  to 

hand,  was    a    tall,  lean   man,   supported  say,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  minister 

by  a  small   knot  of   young   people   who  has  an  unmense  advantage  over  business  . 

formed  a    musical  body-guard   and  were  men,  for  instance,  in  being  set  apart  to  his 

already  caUing  the  people  by  singing  pre-  work  by  a  peculiar  rite  and  ordinance.    It 

liminary  hymns.    The  crowd  that  gathered  must  be  to  him  a  constant  reminder  of  his 

was  silent  and  respectful ;   one  here  and  calling,  and  that  his  life  is  not  precisely  of 

.there  joined  irresolutely  in  the  singing,  and  his  own  choosing." 

a  few,  fearful  apparently  of   committing  **  Is  any  man's?" 

themselves,  skirted  the  outside  and  walked  **  Perhaps  not  in  the  deepest  sense." 

leisurely  about,  nodding  to   acquaintances  **  It  is  not  in  any  sense.    If  a  man  is  not 

and  turning  about  at  every  new  movement  called  to  his  occupation,  any  choice  he  may 

behind  them.    Mr.  Herrick,  the  evangelist,  make  of  it  is  sure  to   be  attended  with 

had  a  wiiy  voice,  which  seemed  to  issue  evil." 

from  his  long  frame  only  by  some  special  <<  But  how  is  one  to  know  to  what  he  is 

muscular  effort,  so  that,  as  he  stood  on  his  called  ?  " 

box  and  squirmed  through  his  address,  a  '* '  By  faith  Abraham  was  called.'    There 

person  who  did  not  hear  his  words  might  is  a  text  for  a  'Baccalaureate  sermon.    A 

easily  fancy  him  doing  some  penance  and  great  deal  of  a  young  man's  life  is  often 

trying  in  vain  to  escape  from  the  pillory  in  spent  in  trying  to  determine  his  profession, 

which  he  was  secured.    Arkwright  and  Pas-  If  he  .were  to  give  that  up  and  listen  to  the 

torius  remained  upon  the  outside  of  the  call  he  would  be  more  successfuL    There  is 

crowd    and    listened    attentively   to    the  a  faith  that  comes  by  hearing.    You,  for 

preacher.     His  sermon  was    a   series   of  instance,  we  will  say,  have  been  called  to  be 

ejaculatory  warnings  to  flee  from  the  wrath  master  of  a  brass  and  iron  foundry." 

to  come,  and  the  somewhat  passive  mood  of  **  Say  it  for  sake  of  argument,  John,  if 

the  congregation  acted   upon   him  as  an  you  wish.    For  my  part,  I  have  my  doubts, 

irritant,  leading  him  to  grow  more  and  more  I  am  driven  into  it  by  circumstance  and  the 

shrill  and  incisive.    He  told  short  stories,  pressure  of  necessity.    What  other  course 

which  he  made  still  shorter  in  his  eagerness  could  I  take?     My  mother,  and  for  that 

to  reach  the  application.  matter  my  brother,  father  and  grandfather 
<*  I  had  two  scoffers  come  once  to  hear    forced  me  into  it ;  but  I  never  heard  a  still 
me,"  he  shrieked ;  *'  they  belonged  to  a  first-    small  voice  say,  <  My  son,  be  a  brass  and 
class  family,  and  had  all  that  wealth  could    iron  founder.' " 

give  them.    They  went  away  sorrowful,  be-        "  Did  you  ever  hear  that  voice  tell  you 
cause  they  had  great  possessions ;  and  where    what  you  should  be  or  do  in  this  matter  ?  " 
were  they  that  night  ?  That  night  their  souls        "No,    1  listened  a  good  while,  and  no 
were  required  of  them."     He  shook  his    sound  coming,  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
Bible  wamingly  at  the  two  friends,  who    next  best  thinjg  to  do  was  to  take  up  the 
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occupation  which  seemed  marked  out  for  rebuke.    <<That  was  a  carelefls  word,  Mr. 

me.     I  am  negatively  persuaded.     I  had  Simon.     I  know  perfectly  well,  in  theory, 

other  dreams,  other  wishes,  when  I  was  in  that  time  is  necessary  for  any  good  work ; 

college,  and  after  I  left,  but  they  had  not  but  what  is  one  to  do  when  one  thing  tripe 

the  force  of  conviction  with  me.    I  could  the  last  one  up,  as  it  is  herewith  me  to-day? 

not  be  a  martyr  to  them.    If  I  am  a  mar-  When  did  you  say  our  note  to  Raymond 

tyr  or  witness  to  anything,  it  is  to  theneces-  was  due? " 

sity  of  maintaining  and  handing  down  a  <<  Day  after  to-m<MTOW.    It  was  down  on 

brass  and  iron  foundry."  the  ticket  that  I  gave  you  yesterday." 

**  Hold  to  that  conviction,  Edward,  till  it  <<  I  know  it    I  know  it.    You  are  not  to 

is  forced  from  you.    It  is  the  unconvicted  blame.     But  plague  take  these  notes.     I 

that  would  hold  the  world  back  till  they  are  wish  we  could  get  back  to  Job's  way.    He 

ready  to  go  on."  got  along  without  giving  notes." 

*'  Give  me  anything  but  doubt,"  said  Ark-  ^  You  're  right,  sir.      But  I  think  the 

Wright  warmly.    "  Yet  that  seems  to  be  all  times  have  changed." 

I  get  just  now."  **  Et  nos  miUamur  in  UUa,     1  suppose  I 

There  are  chapters  in  every  man's  experip  must  go  to  town  and  scratch  round." 
ence  which  are  acted,  not  written.  Between  "It's  the  financial  part  that  bothers  me 
the  lines  of  St.  Paul's  story  of  his  con-  most,  mother,"  said  the  young  man  that 
version,  one  reads  the  history  of  his  strug-  evening  when  giving  an  account  of  his  day's 
gle.  What  was  his  restless  plunging  and  experience.  "  I  think  if  I  had  the  ^op  alone 
backing  against  the  goad  that  was  thrust  I  could  manage  it.  But  Simon  just  plods 
into  his  flank  but  an  efbrt  by  vigorous  on  and  seems  to  expect  that  money  will 
persecuting  of  the  churches  to  crowd  come  in  as  regularly  as  it  goes  out" 
down  the  thoughts  which  the  martyr  Ste-  "It's  the  thermometer  of  the  business, 
phen's  words  had  sent  into  the  heart  of  Edward,"  ^e  said,  anxiously.  "It  doesn't 
his  theology,  philosophy  and  moral  life  ?  make  heat  or  cold,  but  it  r^^isters  it  with 
The  doubts  which  then  qotmg  up  were  unfailing  accuracy.  Your  father  used  to 
goads  that  pricked  him  forward  into  a  re-  say  that  he  liked  to  keep  the  financial  ther^ 
lentless  persecution.  As  he  struck  at  the  mometer  steadily  at  sixty,  where  it  was  too 
^ble  churches,  he  thought  he  was  dealing  cold  to  let  him  sit  down  at  ease,  and  too 
blows  also  at  the  inimical  thou^^ts  which  warm  to  allow  him  to  get  nervous  and  fret- 
opposed  his  Judaism,  and  the  sudden  light  ted  over  his  work." 

that  shone  around  him  showed  him  that  he  "  There 's  a  powerful  sympathy  though 

was  persecuting  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus,  was  now  between  mine  and  other  people's,"  said 

the  Lord  who  sent  the  doubts  to  arouse  her  son.    "It  used  to  be  different  in  father's 

him.     Somewhat  in  this  spirit  did  Ark-  day;  but  everything  is  at  sixes  and  sevens 

Wright  plunge  into  his  daily  business,  re-  now  and  we  can't  help  feeling  the  effects  of 

solved  to  fight  off  the  insidious  enemy  of  it    Work  goes  on  briskly,  but  there  are  a 

distrust  that  seemed  always  perched  upon  great  many  more  bad  debts." 

his  desk.  "Bad  debts   mean   bad   debtors,"   said 

"  Haste  makes  waste,"  said  Simon  to  him  Mft/jmn  Arkwright,  "  and  you  must  not  get 

one   morning,  with  an  air  of  having  in-  into  the  control  of  your  debtors.    We  're 

vented  the  saying.    "I  have  often  heard  the  servants  of   the  public,  but  it's  our 

your  brother  Job  say  in  his  cool  way  that  fault  if  we  keep  on  serving  masters  that 

the  mark  of  a  good  business  was  to  have  no  don't  pay  our  wages.    We  ought  to  find 

mistakes  to  correct,  and  that  mistakes  all  out  beforehand  if   they  are  not  going  to 

arose  from  hurry."  P^y*" 

"  My  brother  Job,"  said  Arkwright  impa-  "  I  believe  a  business  man  ought  to  have 

tiently,  "ought  not  to  have  been  in  such  a  antenn®  as  well  as  eyes,"  said  Arkwright, 

hurry  then  to  leave  this  business."    Simon  stretching  his  legs  and  trying  hard  to  take 

was  silent,  and  his  silence  was  taken  for  a  a  humorous  view  of  the  situation ;  "  feelers 
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that  can  prod  about  before  the  creators  wont  to  take  a  little  look  each  day  at  the 

comes  up  to  his  object."  geraniums.    He  understood  quickly  too  how 

'*  There 's  not  a  doubt  of  it,''  said  his  it  was  that  he  had  caught  a  bow  from  the 

mother,  earnestly.     "  Every  true  business  occupant  one  Sunday  aftemocm  as  he  went 

man  has  a  sixth  sense,  and  he  gets  it  by  an  by  with  his  friend  Pastorius.    His  acquaint- 

unfailing  use  of  his  other  five.    But  tell  me  ance  was  Alfred  (xarden,  the  pattern-maker, 

what  hai^ned  in  the  shop."  who  had  recognized  him,  though  himself 

"The  worst  thing  was  an  accident  by  unrecc^^nized.     The  door  was  opened  for 

wliich  one  of  the  men,  a  pattern-maker,  got  Arkwright  by  the  young  girl  whose  face 

his  right  hand  jammed,  so  that  he  was  dis-  and  scarlet  sack  he  had  been  wont  to  catch 

abkd."  sight  of  at  the  window.    She  seemed  to 

"What,  was  it  Garden?"                   *  know  him,  for  she  smiled  pleasantly  and 

9  Yes,  that  was  his  name.    I  do  not  know  said : 

that  I  ever  saw  him.    I  haven't  got  ac-  "Won't  you  walk  in,  Mr.  Arkwright  ? " 

quainted  with  all  the  men  yet,  though  I  "Thank  you,"  said  he.    "I  was  on  my 

guppose  I  must  have  seen  them  all."  way  to  the  office  and  I  stopped  to  ask  after 

"  I  am  sorry  it  was  Garden.    He  is  a  very  your— father,  is  it  ?  Mr.  Alfred  Garden." 

capable  man.    He  is  an  Englishman,  who  "  My  brother,"   said   the    girl,  amused, 

came  over   about   ten   years  ago.     Your  "He  will  be  glad  to  see  you;  he  is  more 

bro&er  thought  very  well  of  him."  comfortable  tins  morning."   Arkwright  was 

"  He  lives  at  94  Ash  street,  and  tiiat  's  on  ushered  into  the  room  where  the  flowers 

my  way  to  the  office.    I  thought  I  would  were,    (rarden  was  sitting  near  the  window 

csdl  there  in  the  morning."  and   a   young   woman,    whose   back    was 

"  Do.    You  should  know  your  men,  Ed-  toward  Arkwright,  was   putting  the  last 

ward,  all  of  them."  touches   to    a   bandage   upon   the    man's 

"  Of  course  I  must.    There  is  nothing  I  wounded  hand, 

care  more  about"    He  spoke  with  a  littie  "  Good  morning,  Mr.   Arkwright,"  said 

acerbity,  for  he  was  momentarily  irritated  at  he,  rising.    "You  are  very  good  to  call,  sir. 

being  suspected  of  indifference.     Was  he  Alice,  this  is  Mr.  Edward  Arkwright.    My 

not  perplexing  himself  daily  over  schemes,  sister,  sir,  who   makes  a  ^sapital  norse." 

as  yet  undeveloped,  which  should  change  Alice  Garden  turned  as  her  brother  got  up. 

the  whole  condition  of  his  employes  ?    It  It  was  the  girl  the  two  young  men  had  seen 

is  true  he  had  as  yet  not  discussed  them  standing  by  Garden  when  he  was  tying  the 

with  his  mother.    Sraiething  in  his  mother's  vine,  as  they  passed  that  Sunday  afternoon, 

talk  warned  him  that  she  would  not  sympar  and  a  nearer  view  of  her  face  did  not  belie 

thize  at  first  very  warmly  with  him ;  at  any  its  sweetness.     Most  noticeable  were  her 

rate  that  she  would  require  him  to  disclose  clear  gray  eyes  that  looked  straight  at  Ark- 

his  ^ns  with  the  utmost  minuteness  of  de-  wright  as  they  both  bowed, 

tail  before  she  would  make  any  comment,  "  I  am  sorry  your  sister  has  to  be  nurse, 

and  he  felt  that  just  now  he  needed  to  see  but  I  hope  she  will  prove  so  good  a  one  that 

them  himself  a  little  more  clearly.    Still  the  she  can  be  discharged  soon." 

plans  gave  him  food  for  agreeable  thought,  "  I  don't  know,"  said  Garden.    "  I  am 

and  his  walks  to  and  from  the  office  were  afraid  I  am  in  for  a  long  siege,  but  I  have 

largely  engaged  with  tiiem.    They  were  his  begun  to  bring  up  my  reserves.    I  have 

air  castles,  and   he  pleased  himself  with  always  had  an  idea  that  the  left  hand  would 

building  them  elaborately  and  standing  off  eome  in  play  some  time,  and  I  have  been 

at  a  distance  to  admire  the  effect.  practicing  it  in  drawing.    I  intend  to  be 

It  was  with  some  of  these  plans  in  his  veiy  expert  at  it  before  long." 

mind  that  he  came  to  Ash  street  the  next  "  Are  n't  you  afraid  of  some  sympathy  be- 

momifig,  and  as  he  followed  the  numbers,  tween  the  hands,"  asked  Arkwright  of  the 

he  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  sister,  "  that  will  keep  the  right  hand  rest 

number  94  was  the  house  where  he  was  less  and  retard  the  recovery  ? " 
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'^I  do  not  know  what  the  surgeon  will  him   at  once  a  sense  of  companionship, 

say/'  she  replied,  "  but  I  should  think  that  Nevertheless  he  felt  even  then  a  distinction 

unless  the  left  hand  gets  tired,  its  activity  between  the  girl  and  her  brother  which  he 

would  be  in  some  sort  healthful  exercise  for  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  relation  of 

the  right."  employer  and  employed  prevented  an  equal- 

**  So  that  it  shall  exercise  by  proxy,  eh  ?  ity  of  footing  with  Garden  himaplf,  while 

Well,  I  sincerely  hope  so.    My  mother  spoke  the  fact  that  Alice  Garden  was  a  woman 

warmly  of  you,  Mr.  Garden,  when  I  told  her  and  was  not  in  his  employ  made  it  possible 

of  your  accident.    She  was  sorry  to  hear  of  for  him  at  once  to  approach  her  as  one  both 

it."  independent  and  of  social  equality.     He 

"  Your  mother  is  a  wonderful  woman,  Mr.  noticed  when  he  spoke  of  Miss  Goddard  that 

Arkwright.    I  have  seen  her  at  the  shop  Mis9  Garden  blushed,  and  for  a  moment  he 

more  than  once.      She    is  like  one  of  our  thought  it  sprang  from  her  womanly  se^i- 

English  women  who  will  carry  on  an  exten-  tiveness  at  the  mention  of  this  relationship, 

sive    business  after  her  husband's   death,  but  she  at  once  showed  him  that  her  blush 

You   don't   have    such    people   often   in  came  from  thefact  that  she  knew  more  than 

America."  he  had  told  her. 

"  No ;  and  partly  because  our  business       **  It  is  the  same  place,"  she  said.    '*  My 

houses  have  not  usually  such  long  life.    In  sister  has  written  to  me  of  Miss  Groddaid  as 

England  there  are  more  conservative  forces  one  of  the  boarders.    Pardon  me  for  assum* 

at  work  to  keep  affairs  in  the  same  channels,  ing  at  once  that  I  knew  her  name,  but  my 

With  us,  everything  is  more  fluctuating."  sister  had  heard  her  mention  your  name, 

**  No  doubt  you  're  right,  sir,  and  I  won't  and  of  course  I  instantly  put  this  and  that 

say  but  every  country  has  its  own  ways,  together  when  you  spoke."    Arkwright  was 

The    French  women,    too,  are  sometimes  delighted.    By  so  casual  a  coincidence  had 

women  of  business.    I  've  a  sister  in  Paris,  the  great  fact  of  his  life  been  published. 

She 's  older  than  Alice  here,  and    Ellen.  Marian  had  mentioned  him,  and  something 

She 's  studying  art,  and  she  writes  home  she  had  said  of  him  had  prepared  this  girl 

that  her  landlady  manages  everything,  and  to  suspect  at  once  his  engagement. 
is  a  capital  wqpan  of  business;  the  land-       *'I  am  bound  to  say,"  he  rejoined,  "that 

lady's  husband  is  an  artist,  not  a  great  artist,  your  guess  is  a  very  natural  one ;  I  men- 

but  he  never  thinks  of  taking  any  care  on  tioned  my  engagement  a  little  carelessly.    It 

himself.    His  wife  carries  on  the  whole  es-  is  not  yet  acknowledged,  and  you  will  do  me 

tablishment,  and  has  an  estate  in  the  coun-  the  favor  not  to  speak  of  it    Frankly,  I  was 

try.    What  is  the  landlady's  name,  Alice  ? "  led  into  the  confession  without  considerar 

"  It  is  Madame  Beauregard,  Alfred.    Mr.  tion ;  it  was  so  odd  that  in  this  roundabout 

Arkwright,  I  hope  that  Dowse  does  not  take  way  I  should  seem  to  be  having  a  connection 

it  hard  that  he  should  have  accidentally  in-  with  Paris."    He  laughed  good-humoredly, 

jured  my  brother."  and  Ellen  answered  his  laugh,  though  Alice 

"  He  did  feel  very  badly,  I  am  told,  but  I  Garden  and  her  brother  only  smiled.    He 

shall  tell  him  how  cheerful  your  brother  is.  rose  to  go.    The  people  already  seemed  like 

Do  you  know  whereabouts  in  Paris  Madame  old  friends  to  him. 
Beauregard  lives  ?  "  "  Let  me  come  again,"  he  said.    "  I  may 

"  In  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  almost  say  that  I  have  been  before,  for  your 

"Ah,  now  that  is  curious.    It  must  be  window   has    always    attracted  me.     The 

the  same  place  where  a  friend  of  mine  is  plants  look  so  bright  and  hearty.    You  are 

staying — the — the  lady  I  am  engaged  to."  the  gardener,  are  you  not,  Ellen  ?     I  have 

He  said  this  with  the  shyness  of  a  lover,  seen  you  in  a  scarlet  sack  at  the  window, 

but  there  seemed  to  him  nothing  strange  watering  them." 

after  all  that  he  should  be  mentioning  it  to        "  No,  sir;  sister  Alice  is  the  gardeiier, but 

the  girl  before  him.    A  certain  refinement  she  lets  me  help  her." 
characterized  the  house  and  people,  giving        "Ellen  has  the  true  gardener's  touch," 
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said  her  elder  sister.    Arkwright,  as  he  held  up  to  four  per  cent.    That  is  to  say,  the  firm 

on  his  way  to  the  office  that  morning,  quick-  guaranteed  six  per  cent  and  would  pay  an 

ened  his  pace,  for  he  was  light-hearted  over  additional  interest,  &om  one  to  four  per 

this  unexpected  message,  as  it  were,  from  cent  on  every  share,  as  it  might  be  called,  of 

Marian  Goddard,  and  his  happy  fancy  could  one  hundred  dollars  held  by  any  one  of  the 

not  picture  a  more  gracious  messenger  than  employed.    It  rested  with  the  firm  to  say 

ihe  girl  whom  he  had  so  im wittingly  dis-  how  much  if  any  dividend  was  to  be  declared 

covered.    By  such  subtle  connecting  links  in  such  a  case ;  the  books  of  the  firm  which 

are  people  joined  who  seem  continents  apart  I  recorded  the  earnings  of  the  business  would 

He  was  quite  ready  even  to  forgive  the  mail  not  be  shown,  and  the  firm  did  not  promise 

that  it  brought  him  no  letter  that  morning  more  than  the  regolar  six  per  cent.    The 

from  Paris,  since  he  had  this  substitute,  and  department  had  been  in  operation  now  for 

he  ^ound  himself  framing  sentences  in  the  a  couple  of  months,  and  a  special  arrange- 

letter  which  he  would  write  that  evening  to  ment  had  been  made  by  which  any  hundred 

his  betrothed.    How  amused  would  she  be  dollars  deposit  made  at  the  beginning  of 

at  the  coincidence,  for  it  was  scarcely  possi-  the  system,  in  March,  would  yet  be  regarded 

ble  that  the  Miss  Garden  who  was  her  fellow-  in  the  coming  December  as  having  been 

boarder  should  have  told  her  half  of  the  tale,  made  in  January.    Arkwright  took  an  im- 

He  wondered  whether  Alice  Garden  herself  mense  interest  in  this  scheme.    He  regarded 

would  not  write,  perhaps  that  day,  but  it  it  as  the  first  step  toward  some  fuller  recog- 

was  only  a  crippled  story  that  she  could  tell,  nition  of  the  men  as  sharers  in  the  enterprise, 

since  she  was  under  bonds  not  to  divulge  He  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  examining 

his  confidence.    Could  it  be  that  Marian  the  special  books  of  this  department, 

had  herself  ma4e  a  confidante  of  her  fellow-  **  Here  's  a  hundred  dollars  just  put  in  by 

boarder  ?  Maginn,  Mr.  Simon,"  said  he.    "  I  think  we 

The  personal  fancies  and  thoughts  that  ought  to  coimt  that  as  deposited  in  January, 

flocked  in  his  mind  jostled  against  various  He 's  a  good  fellow,  is  n't  he  ? 

business  cares,  and  the  smiles  that  occasion-  <<  Yes,  he 's  a  good  fellow ;  but  if  you  keep 

ally  came  about  his  mouth  were  not  suggested  on    making  special  arrangements  in  that 

by  the  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  way,  Mr.  Edward,  you  'U  have  the  men  put- 

Amongst  his  duties  that  day  was  an  ex^ina-  tmg  in  their  money  in  December  and  de- 

tion  into  a  department  of  the  business  which  manding  a  dividend  at  the  end  of   the 

he  had  lately  organized.    He  had  been  anx-  month." 

ious  to  give  the  men  some  more  intimate  '<  Well,  we  can  stop  when  we  think  best, 
share  in  the  business,  and  had  even  dis-  You  may  as  well  count  Maginn.  How  do 
cussed  with  his  mother  the  project  of  turn-  the  men  seem  to  like  it?  I  am  a  little  dis- 
ing  the  business  into  a  co-operative  concern,  appointed  that  some  of  the  best  men  have 
She  scouted  the  notion  with  contempt,  and  put  nothing  in.  But  it  is  a  new  thing,  and 
he  was  driven  from  that  position.  But  a*  I  suppose  they  are  a  little  uncertain." 
scheme  had  occurred  to  him,  to  which  she  <<  They  say  you  '11  be  cutting  down  the 
had  given  her  consent,  and  he  had  accord-  wages  when  you  find  how  much  they  can' 
ingly  initiated  it  with  great  zeal.  It  was  to  save,"  spoke  up  Jim,  the  office  boy,  a  ready- 
have  a  Savings  Department  in  the  business,  witted  fellow  who  was  on  good  terms  with 
by  means  of  which  those  employed  could  de-  everybody. 

posit  such  of  their  earnings  as  they  chose  **I  should  be  more  likely  to  raise  the 

with  the  firm,  and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  wages  of  any  one  who  showed  himself  pru- 

of  six  per  cent,  with  this  important  addi-  dent  and  economical,"  said  Arkwright,  a 

tion,  that  any  depositor  having  a  sum  no  little  touched. 

less  than  one  hundred  dollars  in  the  hands  <<  They  think  there's  some  cat  in  the  meal," 

of  the  ten  for  a  year,  beginning  with  the  said  Simon.    <*  They  'U  be  disappointed  if 

first  of  January,  should  receive  a  dividend,  they  don't  get  a  dividend,  and  they  'U  only 

proportioned  to  the  earnings  of  the  business  thvik  it  their  due  if  they  do  get  one." 
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<<  They  say  you  'd  get  the  money  outside  their  acquaintance,  for  he  had  won   the 

if  you  could  get  it  for  six  per  cent/'  said  child's  confidence,  and  he  had  himself  been 

Jim  who  had  left  his  ears  wide  open  for  all  greatly  attracted  by  her  freshness  and  en- 

that  they  said.  thusiasm.    Garden  recoyered  the  use  of  his 

^  As  if  the  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  I  hand  slowly,  and  it  was  sometime  before  he 

might  get  in  this  way  would  count  for  any-  could  return  to  the  office  to  do  any  effective 

thing,"  said  Arkwright    ^  Depend  upon  it,  work.    Arkwright  tried  by  delicate  meana 

there  are  half  a  dozen  men  who  make  all  to  learn  if  the  family  was  in  any  need,  and 

the  mischief,  and  they  are  men  who  never  his  own  little  g^ifts  he  had  as  it  were  to 

lay  up  anything.    Anyway,  here 's  a  deposit  smuggle  into  the  house,  so  difficult  was  it  to 

that  I  like,  Simon,"  and  he  pointed  it  out  do  them  a  favor,  and  so  unwilling  was  he  to 

on  the  book,  not  caring  to  have  Jim  hear  the  seem  to  them  in  any  way  a  benefactor.    As 

name  of  Toby,  a  poor  weak-willed  fellow  the  spring  drew  near  to  summer,  he  often 

who  was  forever  spending  his  money  fool-  found  the  brother  and  sisters  in  the  garden 

ishly,  and  who  put  in  five  dollars,  the  first  in  the  morning,  for  though  there  was  but 

deposit  that  was  made,  as  a  protection  agajnst  little  ground  about  the  house,  every  inch 

himself.    "You  can  make  that  up  to  ten  dol-  was  under  cultivation,  and  if  the  roses  only 

lars,  Simon,  and  charge  it  to  my  private  did  their  reasonable  duty,  it  was  evident 

account"    He  did  not  mention  this  last,  that  they  would  almost  hide  the  house  itself, 

little  incident  to  his  mother  at  night,  but  he  The  scene  grew  fairer  to  the  eye  with  every 

reported  truthfully  the  conversation  he  had  advancing  week,  and  to  one  with  fine  percep> 

had.  tions  of  beauty,  like  Arkwright,  the  cottage 

"I  leave  you  to  work  it  out,  Edward,"  was  a  silent  benediction.    How  much  he 

said  she.     '<  I  don't  thoroughly  believe  in  it.  felt  the  pleasure  of  this  home  may  be  learned 

If  it  could  be  carried  out,  it  would  teach  from  his  own  unmeasured  words  to  Miss 

the  men  economy,  and  they  would  look  after  Goddard,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her  at  this 

their  part  in  the  business  more  carefully,  time. 

but  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  scheme  "  I  stopped  as  usual  this  morning  at  the 

will  fall  through  on  account  of  the  skepti-  Gardens'.    I  have  got  into  the  way  of  stop- 

cism  they  will  feel.    They  won't  believe  ping  there  almost  every  morning,  and  1 

that  you  are  doing  it  out  of  pure  benev-  should  find  it  hard  to  tell  you  how  much  atr 

olence,  and  if  they  dont  explain  it  by  some  tached  I  have  become  to  this  family.    Alfred 

piece  of  self-interest  on  your  part,  they  will  is  a  fine  fellow,  shrewd,  quick-witted,  clever 

lay  it  to  worse  motives  and  believe  that  in  many  ways  and  a  good  talker.    He  has 

you  mean  to  cheat  them  out  of  it  in  some  his  own  notions  about  things  and  thecnrizes 

way.  Edward,  there  is  only  one  thing  as  hard  a  good  deal.    What  interests  me  most  in 

as  for  a  workman  to  enter  into  his  employer's  him  is  the  peculiar  phase  of  a  working  man's 

mind."  life  that  he  shows.    Perhaps  part  is  due  to 

''And  what  is  that?"  Iiis  English  birth  and  to  having  been  used 

''  For  the  employer  to  enter  into  his  work  until  he  came  here  to  have  class  distino> 

men's  minds."  tions  taken  for  granted ;  but,  whether  owing 

Arkwright  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Miss  wholly  to  this  or  not,  he  startles  me  some* 

Goddard  that  evening,  and  the  .relating  of  times  by  the  manner  in  which  he  discloses 

his  morning's  adventure  so  fixed  the  whole  the  working  man's  mind.     With  all  our 

thing  in  his  mind,  that  he  was  more  than  good  fellowship,  I  think  he  is  suspicious  of 

ever  pleased  with  the  thought  of  following  me  in  many  ways.    I  never  taxed  him  with 

the  acquaintance.    At  any  rate,  he  often  this,  and  I  should  not  like  to,  but  I  can  see 

stopped  now  on  his  way  to  the  office,  and  he  that  he  is  almost  unconsciously  looking  out 

never  failed  to  look  up  to  the  window  for  for  slights  from  me,  for  assumptions  that  I 

some  one  of  his  friends.    Ellen  indeed  was  am  a  better  man  than  he ;  and  then  he  is 

frequently  on  the   lookout   for  him   and  secretive  about  his  work.    He  seems  to  think 

would  beckon  him  in,  in  the  freedom  ^of  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  disclose  his 
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metliods  and  prooemes  to  me.  He  is  silent  ner  that  she  has  been  thrown  upon  herself  a 
too  on  many  matters  regarding  the  men  good  deal,  and  has  learned  thus  to  be  on  her 
which  interest  me.  You  know  I  told  you  guard  against  everybody,  but  that  is  a  very 
about  our  Savings  Department.  Alfred  has  different  thing  from  being  of  a  suspicious 
never  deposited  in  it,  though  he  must  have  nature.  It  simjAy  prevents  her  from  being 
savings,  and  I  have  tried  to  persuade  him  to  cheap.  <  She  is  nobly  planned '  and  the 
do  so,  from  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  very  Englishry  of  her  way  separates  her 
the  men,  but  he  won't  and  he  evades  the  from  other  women.  Tou'U  think  I.  have 
whole  matter.  I  hoped  that  when  I  came  to  gone  daft  over  her,  but  it  is  nothing  more 
know  him  better  I  could  get  some  valuable  than  that  I  take  very  great  pleasure  in  the 
hints  as  to  the  way  wcHrking  men  felt  and  simple  society  of  so  honorable  and  whole- 
reasoned,  but  whatever  I  get  is  without  his  some  a  woman.  She  makes  great  tilings 
knowledge.  There  might  be  a  secret  so-  seem  g^reat,  and  I  know  some  who  dwarf 
ciety  among  the  workmen  of  our  ofSce  and  great  things  by  their  way  of  speaking  of 
never  a  hint  would  come  from  him,  even  them.  I  respect  her  fuUy,  and  I  suspect  a 
tiiough  he  was  not  himself  a  member.  There  quality  in  her  which  is  very  rare,  that  of 
is  a  free  masonry  among  workmen  I  am  oonmianding  confidence  and  even  of  invit- 
convinced,  which  has  grown  out  of  long  ing  it,  coupled  with  an  entire  innocence  of 
condition  of  antagonism  to  capitalists.  It  consciousness  in  the  matter.  You  remember 
does  n't  matter  if  individual  relations  exist  what  I  told  you  of  our  first  meeting  and  how 
between  workmen  and  employers,  pleas-  unwittingly  I  announced  our  engagement, 
ant  and  agreeable,  the  class  feeling  is  You  forgave  me  that,  though  you  did  speak 
stronger,  and  in  any  issue  the  workmen  a  little  hardly  of  a  woman  whom  you  had 
instinctively  vould  band  together.  The  car-  never  seen.  Well,  I  fancy  that  when  I 
dinal  doctrine  with  them  is— employer^  are  spoke  of  you  I  did  it  in  deference  to  this 

always  tryimg  to  get  the  better  of  us ;  and    power  of  hers  to  call  out  confidence 

even  where  they  do  their  work  well  and  with  What  stuff  all  this  is,  not  this  last  *  stuff, 

pleasure  in  it,  they  are  very  apt  to  regard  but  that  which  went  just  before  about  Alice 

the  power  of  doing  work  well  as  merely  a  Garden's  power  to  call  out  confidence.    I 

'  holt '  which  they  have  on  their  employer.  expect  one  of  your  delightful  scolding  let- 

"But  here  have  I  run  into  one  of  my  fa-  ters  in  reply,  in  which  I  can  see  your  pretty 

vorite  speculations,  which  I  believe  you  don't  pout.    I  have  sometimes  half  wished  that  I 

oare  much  about,  else  why  do  you  never  say  might  hear  some  of  Fanny  Garden's  letters 

a  word  to  me  about  my  plans?    However,  I  from  Paris,  but  of  course  I  never  would  ask, 

know  you  turn  them  over,  and  that  a  word  and  whenever  I  have  spoken  of  her  sister 

or  two  from  your  wise  little  head  will  set  Alice  has  kept  a  provoking  silence.    By  the 

me  right  one  of  those  days.    Where  was  I  ?  way,  how  freely  I  am  using  these  names  to 

Oh,  I  was  talking  about  Alfred  Garden,  you.    One  would  fancy  I  called  these  people 

Alice,  his  sister,  grows  on  me.    She  shows  so  to  their  faces.    Not  at  all ;  it  is  simply 

me  veiy  clearly  what  a  difference  sex  makes,  the  delightful  privilege  which  we  have  as 

In  fact  I  don't  believe  that  all  I  have  been  betrothed  people  to  speak  of  all  our  acquaint- 

saying  about  working  men  implies  to  work-  ances  without  ceremony.    I  amuse  myself 

ing  women.    But  Alice  Garden  is  not  a  sometimes  with  imagining  ourselves  talking 

working  woman.     She  is  the  sister  of  a  across  the  breakfast  table  about  your  friends 

working  man,  but  she  is  by  nature  and  edu-  and  mine,  the  Jennys,  Helens,  and  Susies 

cation  a  lady.    You  would  say  so  if  you  that  you  know,  and  the  Harrys,  Georges 

knew  her.    She  is  something  more,  too,  for  and  Dicks  that  I  know.    How  prettily  their 

I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  a  more  truth-k>v-  names  will  sound  from  your  Hpe,  how  im- 

ing  girl.    No  falsehood  surely  could  stand  pertinently  from  mine.    O,  for  that  breakfast 

the  light  of  her  gray  eyes.    She  is  reserved  table  I    When  will  it  be  laid  ?  " 

about  herself,  but  perfectly  frank  in  all  ex-  Surely  it  is  as  fair  to  read  Miss  Alice 

pression  of  opinion.    I  fancy  from  her  man-  Garden's  letters  aloud,  as  those  of  the  in- 
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genuous  young  man,  and  here  is  a  passage  ing,  that  is,  of  the  kind  you  suspect    Our 

from  one  to  her  sister  Fanny,  then  board-  relations  are  perfectly  free.    For  the  reason 

ing  at  Madam  Beauregard's,  Rue  St.  An-  that  at  our  first  interview,  he  told  me  that  he 

toine,  Paris,  and  a  student  in  art,  copying  was  engaged.    That  he  should  tell  me  so  at 

pictures  at  the  Louvre.  all  was  a  delightful  instance,  if  you  could 

"...  You  ask  me  about  our  new  friend,  only  see  it,  of  his  naivete,  his  youth,  so  to 

Mr.  Edward    Arkwright,  of   whom  Ellen  speak ;  it  made  me  at  once  feel  older  than 

writes  you  so  enthusiastically.    Picture  to  he !  but  there  are  circumstances  which  for- 

yourself  a  young  man  of  about  Alfred's  bid  my  telling  you  more.    I  have  not  in- 

build  and  height,  with  a  slight  stoop,  and  a  deed  seen  the  lady  to  whom  Mr.  Arkwright  is 

way  of  throwing  his  head  forward  which  engaged,  but  that  is  no  fault  of  hers  or  of 

suggests  a  habit  of  thinking  on  the  road,  his,  or  indeed  of  mine ;  with  that  riddle  you 

He  is  the  most  mature  young  man,  the    must  now  be  content 

youngest  old  man  whom  I  ever  met.    I  am  "  Tell  me  more  of  your  own  life,  Fanny, 

constantly  puzzled  by  the  contrasts  in  his  Ton  know  my  interest  in  people.    Tell  me 

character ;  at  one  time  I  set  him  down  as  a  of  Madame  Beauregard,  and  of  Monsieur, 

dreamer,  a  visionary,  ignorant  of  men  and  who  I  am  sure  is  disagreeable,  if  he  is  an 

led  along  by  his  own  fancies;  at  another  as  artist;   tell  me  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  and  of 

a  person  who  is  wise  beyond  his  years,  say-  Mr.  and  Miss  Goddard.    I  think  you  wrote 

ing  simply,  and  as  if  they  were  not  remark-  me  once  that  Miss  Goddard  knew  the  Ark- 

,able,  things  which  I  recognize  as  pure  bits  wrights.    I  should  like  to  know  about  his 

of  wisdom  which  I  shall  some  day  possibly  friends.    He  once  mentioned  Mr.  Lockwood 

come  to  accept  and  use.    He  is  one  of  the  to  me  as  a  college  friend." 

most  trusting,  least  suspicious  of  men,  but  If  Miss  Alice  Garden  thought  that  she  had 

he  has  a  knowledge  of  human  character  skillfully  told  the  truth  in  these  last  para- 

which  comes  I  think,  not  so  much  from  graphs,  concealing  what  she  coule^not  tell,  and 

study  of  people,  as  from  a  native  capacity  soliciting  what  she  wanted  to  know,  she 

for   judging.    He    is  a  touchstone,  and  I  must  have  felt  that  her  sister  also  was  not 

should  measure  people  very  much  by  what  without  ability  to  read  between  the  lines, 

they  thought  of  him He  is,  you  for  in  the  answer  that  returned,  among 

know,  the  owner  of  the  business  in  which  many    otherwise   irrelevant    words    were 

Alfred  is  employed,  and  I  can  see  from  these: 

what  he  says  and  from  what  Alfred  some-  "  You  were  quite  right  in  your  surmises, 
times  tells  me,  that  he  is  in  business,  what  I  detest  Monsieur  Beauregard.  I  adore 
he  is  in  our  house,  capable  of  seeing  great  Madame ;  and  I  know  that  you  do  not  care 
things  and  yet  baffled  by  little,  common-  half  so  much  to  hear  about  Mr.  Louis  Lock- 
place,  every-day  things.  He  is  not  naturally  wood,  as  about  Miss  Marian  Goddard. 
a  business  man — that  is  plain ;  yet  he  en-  Enfin,  my  dear  innocent  sister,  with  your 
gages  in  his  business  earnestly,  and  is  per-  delicately  worded  questions,  do  I  not  know 
petually  planning  schemes  for  making  it  a  without  your  telling  me  that  Miss  Goddard 
better  business,  and  the  men  better  men.  is  ihejiancee  of  your  wonderful  Mr.  Edward 
iShall  I  tell  you  what  I  think,  and  make  a  Arkwright?  To  be  sure,  Miss  Groddard  has 
little  prophecy  ?  I  think  he  has  not  the  not  made  a  confidante  of  me.  She  watches 
make  of  a  man  of  business  in  him,  and  that  me,  and  I  watch  her  in  turn.  But  if  a  cat 
some  day  he  will  find  it  out,  extricate  him-  may  watch  a  mouse,  a  cat  may  look  at  a 
self  from  his  position  and  appear  to  men  as  king ;  and  which  of  us  is  a  cat,  or  are  we 
great  as  he  really  is.  What  do  you  think  both  cats,  and  is  that  the  reason  why  we 
of  your  sober  sister,  the  noticeable  girl  with  purr  so  when  we  meet?  How  odd  this 
large  gray  eyes,  in  your  teasing  words,  as  a  half  mesmerized  condition !  I  know  that 
prophet?  ....  I  hoped  you  would  see  from  she  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Arkwright,  and  half 
the  frankness  with  which  I  wrote,  dear  suspect  that  she  knows  that  I  know  it.  She 
Fanny,  that  I  had  nothing  to  conceal,  noth-  knows  that  I  am  the  sister  of  Mr.  Ark- 
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Wright's  friend,  and  half  suspects  *that  I        <<  My  dear  child,  behold  what  a  cynic  Paris 

know  she  knows  it.    How  do  I  know  all  life  is  making  of  your  brusque  Fanny.    Why 

this,  O  noticeable  woman  with  the  large  should  I  not  cry  over  these  people  instead  of 

gray  eyes  ?     How  do  we  know  that  the  laugh  over  them,  and  send  you  their  por- 

moon  is  made  of  green  cheese?    Now  if  I  traits,  and  stab  them  with  my  little  words 

were  a  philosopher  like  you,  I  would  analyze  and  epithets,  and  perhaps  prick  too  your 

Miss  Goddard  for  your  edification.    I  am  generous,  sympathetic  little  heart  ?    I  wish 

only  a  painter,  so  I  must  sketch  her  for  your  the  Atlantic  were  not  between  us.    Why 

amusement.  ...  I  enclose  a  sketch  taken  did  Columbus  discover  America,  except  to 

from  memory,  but  pronoun^  very  life-like  add  new  pains  to  human  misery?     Why 

by  niyself ,  as  I  have  not  had  the  folly  to  should  it  take  nearly  two  weeks  for  me  to 

submit  it  to  the  young  lady  herself.    Admire  get  over  to  you  ?  Two  weeks  1  it  has  taken 

it, '  Alice,  as  much  as  you  please,  for  you  two  years,  and  I  seem  as  far  away  as  ever, 

will  like  the  picture  better  than  the  original:  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  you  want  me  just 

The  attitude  is  not  so  thoughtful  as  it  ap-  a  little  at  this   moment,  ma  petite  $oeur. 

pears.    Miss  Groddard,  at  the  moment  when  Those  large  gray  eyes  look  humid  to  me. 

I  caught  the  likeness,  was  bending  over  the  Do  you  suppose  I  see  them  through  a  mist  ? 

keys  of  a  piano-forte,  playing  brilliantly.  Be  very  sure,  Alice,  that  you  do  not  yourself 

while  Mr.  Lockwood  was  turning  the  leaves  look  through  a  mist,  you  who  are  so  clear- 

of  the  music.    To  generalize  like  a  modem  sighted  and  just  a  little,  shall  I  say  it  ? 

philosopher,  Mr.  Lockwood  is  always  turn-  complacent  over  your  clear-sightedness.    I 

ing  the  leaves  for  Miss  Croddard,  who  is  am  no  prophet,  nor   the    daughter   of  a' 

always  playing  for  Mr.  Lockwood..    Is  she  prophet,  though  I  may  be  the  sister  of  one ; 

not  engaged,  and  has  she  not  therefore  rights,  but  if  I  were  to  write  a  codicil  to  your  in- 

the  rights  of  women  ?    To  be  sure  she  does  teresting  prediction,  it  would  be  that  this 

not  announce  her  engagement.    You  know  Pied  Piper,  whose  character  you  dress  in 

I  know  it  per  Atlantic  cable  and  Mesmer.  such  parti-colored  garments,  was  destined 

Her  pa^a  knows  it,  I  think,  by  the  uneasy  to    disappointment    in    other   ways    than 

way  he  has  of  watching  her.    Mr.  Lock-  through  his  business.    What  if  he  should 

wood — I  don't  know  whether  he  knows  it  have  larger  views  in  other  directions  un- 

or  not,  and  in  truth  I  don't  think  it  makes  consciously  to  himself  ?  ....  I  am  going 

any  difference  to  him.    Is  it  not  amusing  to  slip  in  a  note  to  Alfred,  on  business,  my 

in  any  event  ?  .  .  .  love,  so  you  are  not  to  open  it.    TeU  Ellen 

*'  Does  all  this  help  to  interpret  my  sketch  that  I  shall  write  to  her  next,  but  there  is 

to  you?    When  you  look  at  those  bright  no  young  man  in  Pari^  whom  I  have  yet  dis- 

locks  carelessly  thrown  back  from  her  face,  covered  to  possess  all  the  attributes  of  her 

do  you  see  fickleness,  selfishness  and  coquet-  hero.    At  least  I  have  found  nobody  who 

tishness  in  them  ?  when  you  see  the  lips  knows  so  much  and  is  so  delightfully  atten- 

half  parted,  do  you  think  they  are  thirsty  tive  to  little  girls.    She  must  grow  up  very 

for  praise  and  admiration,  restless  for  some  good  with  such  a  good  friend.    And  with 

new  pleasure  ?    Is  there  just  a  trifle  of  hard-  these  last  words  I  end,  for  fear,  Allie,  you 

ness  in  her  gracefully  pointed  nose,  as  if  she  will  think  that  I  am  going  to  make  fun  of 

might,  for  instance,  step  on  a  bright  green  my  own  admonitions.    Read  carefully  be- 

beetle  that  was  tra^elimg  leisurely  along,  tween  the  lines,  my  little  sister  and  find 

and  think  herself  and  the  beetle  none  the  your  Fanny." 
worse  for  it  ? 


•     •     • 
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Most  critics  who  have  reviewed  **  Daniel  position,  yet  layishing  with  prodigal  hand, 

Deronda "  have  simply  dismissed  the  story  upon  whomsoever  asked  it  the  help  which 

of  Mordecai  as  irrelevant  and  too  remote  only  so  full  a  brain  as  his  could  give  and 

from  ordinary  interest  to«  find  a  place  in  a  all  the  while  carrying  on  with  untiring  seal 

novel.    Two  or  three,  however,  have  looked  the  special  personal  work  to  which  he  felt 

deeper  1  and  find  in  it  a  new  expression  of  his  life  devoted.    No  book-worm,  but  a  poet's 

**  the  two  chief  interests  of  Greorge  Eliot,  soul,  keenly  awake  to  the  charm  of  life,  and 

the  religious  consciousness,  and  the  iuflu-  drawing  to  himself  the  tenderest  affection 

ence  of  hereditary  forces,"  as  well  as  a  new  of  the  narrow  circle  of  friends  which  his 

embodiment  of  '^  what  is  to  her  the  highest  intensely  concentrated  life  permitted  him 

virtue,  fidelity    to   the   claims   of   race."  to  enjoy. 

Those  who  should  know  best  find  in  the  Fame  never  came  to  man  more  unsought, 
figures  grouped  about  Mordecai  a  striking  more  unexpected ;  and  he  received  it  mod- 
truth  to  the  various  types  of  Jewish  charao-  estly,  even  shrinkingly.  G-rateful  for  the 
ter  exbting  to-day.  Two  or  three  remark-  praise  showered  upon  him,  he  yet  almost 
able  parallels  have  been  suggested  wherein  turned  from  it  with  pain.  He  looked  upon 
Greorge  Eliot  has  either  used  with  wonderful  the  Talmud  article  as  only  the  first  step 
skill  known  facts  and  actual  characters,  or  toward  the  great  work  of  his  life ;  and  his 
'else  the  accurate  insight  of  genius  has  made  conscientious  humility  even  made  him  re- 
the  imaginative  creation  as  true  as  truth  gret  that  he  had  ventured  to  speak  before 
itself,  llie  likeness  between  Leonora  Char-  all  was  ready.  It  touched  him  with  shame 
isi  and  the  mother  of  the  elder  D'Israeli  has  least  he  should  be  judged  as  one  who  had 
been  traced  in  some  curious  particulars.  A  begun  and  was  not  able  to  finish, 
prototype  of  Mordecai  has  been  found'  For  three  brief  years  he  found  himself 
in  Cohen,  the  leading  spirit  of  a  little  club  among  the  most  admired  and  the  most 
in  London  thii*ty  years  i^ ;  but  a  deeper  courted  in  the  brilliant  literary  society  of 
significance  attaches  to  the  mention  of  London.  Three  brief  years  of  sunshine; 
Emanuel  Deutsch.  Cohen  may  have  af-  then  came  three,  weary  and  long,  of  cloud 
forded  the  direct  suggestion,  but  it  is  doubt-  and  darkness,  of  lonely  struggle  with  hope- 
less the  life  of  Deutsch  that  has  given  life  less  disease— a  struggle  as  heroic  in  its 
to  Mordecai.  What  that  life  was  is  the  stillness  and  its  sacred  endurance  as  ever 
subject  of  this  sketch.  pen  has  recorded.  His  passionate,  eager 
It  is  hardly  ten  years  since  the  article  soul  was  freed  at  last.  One  loving  friend 
upon  the  *'  Talmud  "  in  the  Quarteriy  made  and  another  bore  witness  to  the  surpassing 
known  to  the  intellectual  world  of  both  genius  of  the  dead  and  to  the  world's  great 
hemispheres  a  scholar  of  the  widest  attain-  loss.  A  volume  of  "  Remains  "  was  gath- 
ments,  Emanuel  Deutsch.  Men  of  the  high-  ered  from  which  we  turned  as  we  closed  it 
est  rank  in  all  departments  of  science  and  with  that  sick  yearning  of  heart  with  which 
letters  hastened  to  offer  cordial  recognition  we  fold  away  the  last  relics  of  the  honored 
to  one  whom  they  claimed  as  peer.    They  and  the  loved. 

foimd  him  a  simple  assistant  in  the  Library  The  months  pass  on  to  years  and  the 

of  the  Bcitish  Museum.    For  fifteen  years  world  grows  cold  to  all  that  might  *have 

he  had  labored  there  in  patient  obscurity,  been,  till  a  woman,  the  foremost  of  her 

fulfilling  scrupulously  all  the  demands  of  time,  recalls  his  memory,  in  a  figure  of 

the  irksome  task-work  required  in  such  a  which  the  blended  majesty  and  pathos  has 

never  been  surpassed  in  romantic  fiction. 

1  Notably,  wuiwlm  Scherer  In  Uie  Rtmd$chau  of  fhe  parallel  between  the  two  men  is  not 

February.  1877.  .  ,, ,      .  ,  v    .    •      i.i_ 

.  See ib, Academy, Mj,im,»nHheFin-MgMly,  «  outward  Circumstance,  but  in  hkeneas 

April,  uee.  of  spirit  they  are  one.    The  purity  of  soul. 
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the  lofty  patriotism  which  inspired  the  life-  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  which  he  had  be- 
long purpose  of  Mordecai  had  their  proto-  gun  as  a  child,  was  never  interrupted.  (The 
type  in  Emanuel  Deutsch.  One  were  they  earliest  of  the  immense  number  of  copies  or 
in  their  loyal  devotion  to  their  race,  one  in  translations  of  the  Talmud  left  among  his 
their  thwarted  enthusiasm,  one  in  their  papers  are  in  broken  childish  handwritiug.) 
utter  sacrifice  of  self.  They  stand  before  But  with  all  his  other  study  he  learned 
us  together,  "erect,  heroic,  flashing  with  English  so  perfectly  that  when  a  German 
sublime  constancy  in  the  face  of  torture  assistant  for  the  British  Museum  was  sought 
and  death."  One  they  are  in  "  the  passionate  in  Berlin,  the  place  was  offered  to  him  It 
current  of  an  ideal  life,  straining  to  embody  was  accepted  as  a  much-needed  means  of 
itself — the  life  that  bums  itself  out  in  soli-  support  to  himself  and  his  pai-euts,  and  as 
taiy  enthusiasm,''  and  one  are  they  in  the  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
tragedy  of  fate,  "dying  helplessly  away  from  his  chosen  pursuits. 

the   field   of    battle,''  — "  the   Pi-ometheus  He  believed  the  engagement  to  be  \i\sX 

bound,  not  afier^  but  hrfore"  temporary,  but  in  the  Library  of  the  Muse- 

With  Deutsch,  as  with  Mordecai,  the  men-  um    were    spent    the  remaining   eighteen 

tal  life  began  with  the  teachings  of  a  Ger-  years  of  his  life,  in  a  labor  after  its  kind 

man  uncle.    Born  in  Silesia,  the  far  east  of  hardly  less  monotonous  than  the  handicraft 

Germany,  he  led  from  his  cradle  that  strange  of  Mordecai.    Yet  not   less  in  the  dusty 

double  life  of  the  Hebrew  in  modern  Europe,  alcoves  than  in  the  narrow  dingy  room  of 

**  Before  I  knew  how  to  read  or  write  the  Mordecai,  "  his  imagination  planted  him  on 

language  wherein  I  was  bom,  my  lips  wei-e  some  spot  where   he   had  a  far-reaching 

taught  to  stammer  the  Aleph-Beth,  and  to  scene.    His  thought  went  on  in  wide  spaces, 

recite  my  prayer^  in  th^  tongue  of  David."  Nor  less  than  Mordecai  in  the  little  group 

His  father  gave  him  up  when  scarcely  eigbt  at  the  Hand  and  Banner^  was  Deutsch  an 

years  old  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a  Rabbi  alien  and  a  stranger,  like  a  poet  among  a 

of  exceeding  learning.    For  five  years  the  people  of  a  sti*ange  speech,  to  the  men  of 

child  studied  with  him  from  five  in   the  lower  motives  about  him.    Far  happier  was 

morning,  summer  or  winter,  till  eight  in  the  Mordecai  in  the  careless,  kindly  good-nature 

evening,  stopping  besides  meal-times  only  a  of  the  Cohen  household  than  the  other  un- 

half-hour  for  recreation  and  the  hour  for  der  the  irritation  of  tlie  petty  importance 

daily  prayer.    "As  1  grew  up,  Homer  aud  of  jealous  superiors.     He  gave  as  of    the 

Virgil  stood  side  by  side  on  my  boyish  crumbs  of  the  feast  to  all  who  asked  of  his 

book-lhelf  with  the  Mishna  and  the  Midrash.  mental  store,  expecting  no  return,  only  seek- 

And  before  I  was  inm*ed  in  the  Akademe  of  ing  for  himself  the  means  to  carry  on  the 

Plato  and  his  friends,  it  was  deemed  well  to  great  work  of  his  life, 

steep  my  soul  absolutely  in  that  ocean  called  He  treasured  a  hope  as  intense  as  Morde- 

the  Talmud."  cai's,  to  leave  a  new  life — a  new  self — to 

He  returned  home  at  thirteen,  but  the  live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed  out. 

passage  of  Scripture  which  fell  to  him  to  Though  his    purpose  was    literary,  philo- 

read  aloud  in  the  synagogue  at  the  celebra-  sophic,  it  was  the  passion  of  his  soul,  as  ab- 

tk>n  of  his  religious  majority,  strangely  fore-  sorbing  as  the  patriotic  dream  of  Mordecai. 

shadowed  his  future  career.    "Get  thee  out  If  Mordecai  sacrificed  his  life  for  "the 

of  thy  country  and  from  thy  kindred  and  elevation  of  our  hopes  of  Israel's  future," 

thy  father's  house."    At  the  gymnasium  he  Deutsch  gave  up  his  for  "  regeneration  of 

showed  such  ability  ttiat  even  the  strict  our  views  of  Israel's  past."    Nearest  to  his 

rules  of  German  discipline  were  relaxed  in  heart  was  the  rehabilitation  of  his  own  peo- 

his  flavor,  and  he  was  allowed  to  pass  rapidly  pie. 

on  to  the  University  at  Berlin,  whither  he  His  eai*iiest  and  his  latest  study  was  the 

went  at  sixteen.    From  that  moment  he  Talmud ;  "  diat  sti-ange,  wild,  weird  ocean 

supported  himself  entirely  by  his  own  work,  with  its  leviathans  and  its  wrecks  of  golden 

Theology  had  been  at  first  his  choice,  but'  argosies,  and  with  its  forlorn  bells  that  send 
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np  their  dreamy  sonnds  ever  and  anon,  while  He  himself,  and  he  alone  of  our  time, 

the  fisherman  bends  upon  his  oar  and  starts  could  have  given  to  us  "  out  of  Targums 

and  listens,  and  perchance  the  tears  may  and  Talmuds,  the  Midrashim,  the  Zohar 

come  to  his  eyes."  and  the   late    Cabalistic   lore,  some   real 

The  mystic  oracles  of  ''the  prophetess  notion  of  the  mental  atmosphere,  of  the  dog- 

of  the  Exile "  were  to  him  as  the  cradle  mas  and  doctrines,  the  ethics  and  ceremo- 

song  of  his  mother.    To  bring  out  of  the  nies,  the  sagas  and  parables,  the  prose  and 

seeming  confusion  the  chords  of  the  full  the  poetry  of  the  time  when  Christianity 

harmony,  that  the  world  might  know  its  was  bom." 

majesty  and  its  sweetness,  would  have  been  But  far  wider  than  his  own  race  was  his 
but  the  beginning  of  his  great  work.  There  intense,  catholic  sympathy.  With  him,  as 
are  traces  here  and  there  in  the  "  Remains  "  with  Mordecai,  the  birthright  of  the  Jew 
which  show  what  he  felt  the  whole  ought  to  was  glorious ;  but  more  precious  still  was 
be. '  « It  must  embrace  the  times  from  be-  the  common  brotherhood  of  God's  children, 
yond  historic  ken  down  to  the  fullness  of  Jewish,  Pagan,  Christian,  all  history  was 
Hellenic  culture — the  masked  history,  the  his,  all  culture  hb  own.  From  broken 
law,  the  gorgeous  daynlreams  of  the  Tal-  utterances  and  faintest  echoes  he  could  re- 
mud  and  the  Midrash — ^the  Cabala,  with  construct  a  dead  speech,  a  lost  life.  His 
Plato  and  Aristotle  developed  by  the  Jews  peculiar,  almost  unique  training  had  given 
and  Mohammedans.  How  were  all  these  him  the  East  and  the  West  in  fee.  His 
blended  to  satisfy  Jewish  faith  and  thought?  keen,  far-reaching  insight  would  have  ena- 
— a  faith  fervent  and  passionate  beyond  bled  him  '<  to  bind  the  past  and  the  present 
measure;  to  which  all  visions  and  alltrans-  together;  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other; 
oendentalism  and  allegories  were  so  many  to  express  in  terms  pf  to-4ay  the  secrets  of 
historical  facts ;  for  all  of  which  death  was  other  ages ;  to  trace  the  unity  of  human 
most  sweet  and  holy — and  a  boldness  which  thought  and  passion,  the  common  springs 
with  all  reverence  frankly  said  as  Socrates  of  human  delusion,  the  common  sources  of 
.  .  .  .  '  I  can  only  understand  human  rea-  human  aspiration." 

son.'    How  ^as  the  everlasting  battle  be-  It  was  not  to  be.    llie  closing  words  of 

tween  reason  and  blind  belief  fought  out  in  the  article  on  the  Talmud  had  in  them  a 

the  early  Middle  Ages  within  the  bosom  of  boding  whisper  of  the  coming  doom, 

the  Jewish  church.    To  trace  the  religious  "  Solemnly,  as  a  warning  and  a  comfort, 

development  from  Hillel,  the  free-thinker  of  this  adage  strikes  on  our  ear :  *  And  it  is  not 

the  time  of  Christ,  to  Maimonides,  the  Great  incumbent  upon  thee  to  complete  the  work.' 

Eagle  ;  and  on  to  Baruch-Spinoza,  in  whom  When  the  Masters  of  the  Law  entered  and 

Goethe— how  much  of  this  nineteenth  cen-  left  the  Academy,  they  used  to  offer  up  a 

tury  besides  ? — lives  and  moves  and  has  his  short  but  fervent  prayer  in  which  we  would 

being — this  would  indeed  be  goodly  work  fain  join  at  this  moment ;  a  prayer  of  thanks 

for  a  whole  life-time."  that  they  had  been  able  to  carry  out  their 

Unconsciously  he  pictures   himself   in  task  thus  far." 

describing  "  knowledge  requisite  to  sift  and  Was  it  not  of  those  brief  hours  of  fame 

use  properly  the  materials  in  the  Talmud  and  success  that  George  Eliot  thou^t  as 

with  a  profoundly  serious  and  reverential  she  wrote  of  those  for  whom,  "  when  they 

mind, — a  knowledge  not  narrow,  sectarian,  are  nearing  the  invisible  shores,  signs  of 

one-sided,  but  catholic,  human,  large;  one  recognition  and  fulfillment  may  penetrate 

to  w];iich  Homer  and  Horalbe  and  Goethe  the  cloud  of  loneliness ;  or  perhaps  it  may 

and  Tennyson  should  not  be  more  foreign  be  with  them  as  with  the  dying  Copernicus, 

than  church  fathers  and  archseolsgist  palse-  made  to  touch  the  first  printed  copy  of  his 

ographers  and  antiquarians;  a  knowledge,  book  when  the  sense  of  touch  was  gone, 

above  all,  which  in  awaking  the  long-buried  seeing  it  only  as  a  dim  object  through  the 

past,  should  always  remain  mindful  of  the  deepening  dusk." 

living  present,  its  aspirations  and  its  wants."  *    The  work  of  Emanuel  Deutsch  ended  ere 
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it  was  scarce  began.    The  mystical  yolatne  ness  of  man,  and  out  of  those  golden  links 

of  the  Talmud  is  again  closed  for  our  gen-  that  riveted  the  tender  beauty  of  Hellas  to 

eration,  and  it  must  remain  shut  until  there  the  iron  will  of  Rome  and  to  the  graceful 

shall  come  again  a  magiciah  who  shall  bear  strength  of  the  Renaissance  (until  the  full 

the  scholar's  genius,  the  poet's  soul,  in  the  blaze  of  this  day  has  made  one  harmony  of 

child's  simplicity  and  the  woman's  tender-  them  all)  there  arise  to  my  ear  sounds  as  of 

ness.  distant  melodies,  half  broken  yet  passing 

"  His  death,"  said  the  Dean  of  Westmin-  glorious." 

ster,  "  is  the  greatest  calamity  of  the  kind  From  Thebes  he  wrote :  "  The  Nile  and 

that  could  have  happened  to  me."  the  temples  and  the  mountains  of  Lybia  and 

In  the  first  hours  of  overshadowing  gloom,  the  desert  and  I — we  look  at  each  other  and 

Deutsch  wrote:  "I  have  certain  words  in  there  is  none*T;o* inierf ere  with  our  silent 

my  possession  which  have  been  given  me  communings,  morti  and  noon  and  star-time, 

that  they  might  be  said  to  others,  few  or  save  perhaps  a  pidm  or  two  that  will  come 

many.    There  is  within  me  the  whole  sum  of  between  with  uplifted   tender   hands,  be- 

terrible  throes  and  woes  that  made  Rebecca  seeching  blessing." 

cry  out  against  her  double  blessing As  the  last  hope  was  fading  he  wrote : 

It  is  not  merely  the  results  of  hard  and  te-  "Yet  all  this  while  my  brain  is  teeming 
dious,  dry-as-dusty  investigations  which  I  with  work — work  cut  out  as  by  special  pri- 
carry  about  with  me  and  write  into  books,  meval  arrangement  for  me,  and  me  only, 
but  those  certain  human  problems  which  un-  The  tragical  irony  of  my  failure  in  life  cuts 
derlie  them  and  give  them  tone  and  color,  and  me  to  pieces.  A  whole  flood  of  thoughts 
have  begotten  all  those  ancient  matters,  and  old  and  new— of  suggestions,  facts  and  con- 
which  are  so  wondrously  like  the  problems  ceits  storm  in  upon  me  With  every  breath  I 
with  which  we  do  battle  and  are  worsted.  It  draw  here,  at  every  stone  I  stumble  over, 
is  the  continuity  and  solidarity  of  refined  at  every  single  sig^  and  token  of  this  bound- 
mankind  which  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  the  less  tomb- world  wherein  lie  hidden  how 
sameness  of  its  achievements  and  loves  and  many  civilizations?  The  very  door  of  my 
hatreds  and  prayers  and  curses,  and  concep-  house  is  formed  out  of  a  mummy-case  in- 
tions  of  what  is  good  and  evil  and  godly,  scribed  with  part  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead 

positive  and  negative I  cannot  take  in  faded  hieroglyphics  I    Oh,  the  vast  ao- 

Gomfort  in  the  thought  of  death.   ...  I  cumulation  that  has  come  into  my  brain 

want  to  live.  .  .  .  There  is  so  much  life,  from  all  I  see  around  me  I    Alas  1  they  are 

hot,  full  life  within."  but  day-dreams  now — golden  visions  where- 

Mortally  stricken,  he  turned  as  a  last  hope  with  my  too  vivid  imagination  beguiles  the 

to  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  East.    As  long  drawn-out  days  and  nights  of  keen 

we  read,  the  scene  is  the  quay  at  Trieste,  distress." 

and  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Mordecai :  The  day-dreams  passed  and  faded  in  their 

"  The  East  I  all  my  wild  yearnings  fulfilled  turn.    His  heart  grew  weary  for  his  Eng- 

at  last  I    The  real  East  1  the  full  splendors  lish  home.    Too  ill,  too  spent  for  the  journey 

of  the  days  and  nights,  the  trees  and  flow-  he  asked  that  at  least  he  might  find  his 

ers,  the  holy  stones,  the  wild  fragrances,  last  home  among  his  own  people  in  the 

The  soul  within  me  felt  its  former  sun ;  the  Jewish  burial-ground  at  Alexandria.  .  "  I 

ground  I  stood  on  seemed  to  sendtforth  light,  only  wish  for  peace,"  were  nearly  his  last 

and  the  shadows  had  an  azure  glory  as  of  words. 

spirits  become  visible ;  I  felt  myself  in  the  Upon  the  stone  of  polished  red  granite 

flood  of  a  glorious  life,  wherein  my  own  which  covers  his  grave  the  inscription   is 

small,  yeaiHK)unted    existence    seemed   to  written  in  Arabic,  in  German  and  in  Eng- 

melt,  so  that  I  knew  it  not."  lish.     Beside   it    is    another   in   Hebrew. 

Later,  Deutsch  wrote  from  Rome:  "lam  "Here  is  entombed  the  well-beloved  whose 

now  a  staunch  believer  in  immortality,  in  heart  was  burning  with  good  things,  and 

the  goodness  and  the  unfathomable  great-  whose  pen  was  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 
5 
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Below  is  the  text  of  scripture  which  by  "  Arise  I  shine  I  for  thy  light  is  come." 

the  Hebrew  correspondence  of  letters  and  Over  the  graves  of  Mordecai  and  of  Eman- 

numerals  contains  the  date  of  his  death,  uel  Deutsch  fall  the  shadows  of  night,  but 

May,  12,  1873.    It  is  an  epitaph  most  fit,  above  are  the  stars,  and  beyond  the  morning 

most  pathetic  for  the  man  whose  whole  life  dawn.                                Clara  B,  Martin, 
was  one  long  desire  for  light. 
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BY  CAMPB1CLL  WHEATON. 

rV.  who  do — ^human  nature  being  the  same  in 

red  as  in  white  skins. 

SKED-TIME  AND  HARVEST.  ij     *       v      .. 

The  seven  children  —  the  oldest  about 
The  night  of  my  return  from  "  Garsenin-  eighteen,  the  youngest  two  or  three,  broad 
segog,"  I  had  noticed  a  new  wigwam  set  up  as  he  waa  long  —  dressed  in  a  little  red- 
close  by  my  own  door,  and  discovered  on  blanket  coat  and  hood,  and  shining  with 
the  following  morning  that  it  held  a  family  fish  oil,  filed  in  solemnly  and  seated  them- 
belonging  to  the  Pembina  Ojibways,  a  peo-  selves  in  a  row  on  my  longest  bench.  The 
pie  included  in  the  treaty  provisions  of  father,  thin,  wiry,  and  with  a  keen  and 
1863,  but  entirely  nomadic,  and  coming  to  business-like  expression,  lighted  his  pipe 
Red  Lake,  usually,  only  at  payment  time,  and  smoked  in  silence,  while  the  mother, 
Some  hunter  had  told  them  of  the  new  sur-  fat,  good-natured,  and  what  in  New  England 
geon ;  and  father,  mother  and  seven  chil-  ig  known  as  "  capable,"  looked  with  pride 
dren,  the  largest  family  I  had  yet  seen,  had  upon  her  brood,  and  told  me  their  names 
come  down  for  purely  social  reasons,  bring-  and  characteristics  with  the  same  exultation 
ing  no  provisions  save  some  frozen  fish  and  i  had  sometimes  found  in  Irish  mothers, 
corn  for  the  journey,  and  relying  on  the  un-  Xhey  had  come  down,  first  for  castor  oil, 
failing  Indian  hospitality  for  support  dur-  and  to  pay  their  respects ;  and  as  the  chil- 
ing  their  stay.  Indian  etiquette  on  these  dren  heard  the  formula,  "  Pometa  sharbo- 
points  is  absolute.  If  but  one  potato  remain  seeken"  each  drew  out  his  or  her  little 
in  the  lodge,  half  must  be  given  to  any  bottle,  and  sat  in  grave  expectancy,  while 
guest  who  claims  it,  and  is  given  with  a  the  father  and  mother  rubbed  their  stom- 
courtesy  and  promptness  that  put  to  shame  achs  suggestively,  and  held  oat  two  long 
our  more  calculating  spirit.  But  these  bottles  which  had  been  filled  with  some 
wanderers  become  often  one  of  the  greatest  preparation  of  sugar  and  water,  flavored 
evils  of  the  Reservation  system,  lazy  and  strongly  with  cayenne.  This  certainly  was 
worthless  Indians  often  living  for  weeks  on  harmless,  so  I  made  up  the  same  prescript 
families  who  have  labored  hard  thix)ugh  tion,  adding  a  few  drops  of  asafetida,  by 
the  planting  and  harvesting  time,  and  even  way  of  giving  character  to  the  mixture, 
then  have  not  enough  to  carry  them  through  which  being  tasted  met  with  strong  ap- 
to  another  season.  May  and  June  are  try-  proval.  I  found  they  had  decided  to  go  to 
ing  months.  A  little  more  land,  per  head,  the  "sugar  bush"  the  following  day,  and 
would  ensure  corn  and  potatoes  enough  for  had  already  stopped  in  the  birch  woods  to 
comfort;  but  at  present  there  is  sore  pinch-  make  the  supply  of  pans  necessary  for 
ing,  and  were  it  not  for  sugaring  time,  and  catching  the  sap,  which  were  piled  up  by 
the  allowance  of  flour  from  Government,  their  door. 

there  would  be  great  suffering.    Part  of  the  The  call  ended  satisfactorily,  and  I  was 

Indians  will  not  work,  and  will  live  on  those  making  up  some  large  bread  pills,  colc^ed 
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with  licorice,  for  Madame  Squattog,  who,  Kaybaynoten,  the  head  chiefs  son  and  a 

being  a  medicine  woman,  considered  herself  very  sensible  fellow,  supposed  his  toothache 

entitled  to  a  daily  supply  of  something  in  came  because  his  Manitou,  the  wood-pecker, 

that  line,  when  a  loud  yelping  drew  my  at-  was  angry,' and  had  entered  it  to  knock 

tentiou,  and  I  saw  Madame  Squattog  her-  away  upon  it  till  propitiated.    Anything 

self,  scuttling  like  an  aged  crab  down  the  out  of  the  ordinary  experience  is  Manitou ; 

little .  hill,  followed  by  a  howling  Indian  a  watch,  because  its  ticking  is  mysterious  ; 

dog,  the  most  abject  and  disconsolate  of  my  umbrella,  because  they  had  never  seen 

animals.    I  followed,  but  too  late  to  hinder  one  before,  and  above  all  a  small  music-box 

the  course  of  events,  for  even  as  I  reached  playing  several  tunes.    One  of  the  worst 

the  shore,  a  struggling  and  yelping  puppy  cases  of  rheumatism  insisted  that  his  Maui- 

disappeared  under  the  ice,  and  the  mother  tou,  the  bear,  was  angry  and  in  his  bones, 

with  one  heart-rending  howl  fled  up  the  gripping  and  trying  to  crush  them,  and  this 

bank  and  ofE  to  the  woods.  same  man  if  well  and  on  the  hunt  would 

"  Dreadful    and  unclean    Nokomis  I  '*   I  not  cut  up  a  bear  he  had  killed,  till  he  had 

said,  in  my  best  Ojibway,  "  why  have  you  prayed  over  it  and  begged  its  pardon  for  so 

poisoned  our  water  that  we  drink  ?    Why  insulting  it.    Long  ago  I  had  made  up  my 

do  you  come  here  to  disgust  us  and  make  mind  that  two  fai*mers  would  be  the  best 

118  sick  ?  **  substitute  for  a  physician,  and  that  an  am- 

Madame    Squattog    smiled    calmly  and  pie  supply  of  food,  and  more  comfortable 

said  with  emphasis :  homes  would  work  wonders,  while  progress, 

"  Manitou  ka  ouin  k&  go :  wa  boose  Man-  save  in  its  most  limited  sense,  was  utterly  im- 
itou.  Wa  bun  dun  I "  (The  evil  Manitou  possible  without  all  the  aid  given  by  the 
that  plagued  the  child  is  gone.  Look !)  best  and  most  practical  teaching.  The  old 
I  looked  in  the  direction  she  pointed,  and  cliief  realized  this  fact,  and  before  he  had 
saw  a  woman  with  a  baby  on  her  back  com-  been  at  home  many  days  came  over,  with 
ing  toward  me  from  Nahgonaganabe's  wig-  Aiken  as  interpreter,  to  ask  if  there  were 
warn,  followed  by  Nahgonase,  his  little  any  prospect  of  a  school.  He  spoke  with,  a 
daughter,  whose  sweet,  serious  face  I  had  pathetic  anxiety  of  his  own  age ;  his  hope 
grown  to  know  well,  and  who  showed,  that  his  people  might  be  taught  how  to 
already,  tender  womanly  qualities  hardly  work,  so  that  they  need  not  starve  by  hun- 
looked  for  in  these  surroundings.  The  dreds  as  the  Sioux  had  done  the  year  be- 
child  was  unconscious,  and  breathing  heav-  fore,  and  that  his  young  men  and  children 
ily.  I  found  Madame  Squattog  had  agreed  might  be  taught  to  read  and  write  so  as  not 
to  cure  it  for  a  green  blanket  and  six  yards  to  be  cheated  by  dishonest  white  men  and 
of  calico,  and  had  spent  the  night  in  the  half-bloods.  He  shook  hands  warmly  as  I 
wigwam,  shaking  her  rattle  made  of  an  old  told  him  I  should  begin  teaching  as  soon  as 
oyster  can  filled  with  little  pebbles  and  I  knew  a  little  more  of  the  language,  but 
beans,  and  beating  her  medicine  drum  till  went  away  still  sad  and  oppressed ;  a  man 
morning,  when  she  announced  that  the  evil  of  great  nature,  a  born  governor,  who  sees 
Manitou  had  been  driven  out  into  a  litter  what  is  needed,  but  cannot  attain  it,  and 
of  puppies,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  drown  goes  mourning  because  he  cannot, 
it  The  child  was  dying  even  then,  and  I  As  I  went  out  for  my  afternoon  walk,  I 
saw  the  look  of  faith  on  the  mother's  face  saw  Sozette,  a  nine-year-old  imp  with  beau- 
turn  to  a  blank  despair  as  the  little  thing,  tiful  dark  eyes  and  flashing  teeth,  creep 
with  one  final  gasp,  lay  still  in  her  ^rms.  softly  up  the  sloping  roof  of  the  forge,  and 
Nahgonase  led  her  away,  and  I  shut  myself  peep  down  the  chimney.  In  another  mo- 
in  my  house,  determined  not  to  admit  the  ment  sounded  a  mighty  yell,  and  old  Hugh 
•fraudulent  old  woman  that  day.  the  blacksmith  flashed  out.     Sozette  gave 

This  faith  in  good  or  bad  Manitous  is  one  spring  and  flew  to  the  woods,  her  little 

another  obstacle  to  medical  treatment,  or  to  red  blanket  and  long  black  hair  streaming 

conversion  from  their  own  beliefs  to  ours,  behind  her. 
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"  The   pison    varmit  I  "     Hugh    roared.  "  The  blood  still  comes  in  my  mouth,** 

"  That's  the  third  snow-ball  she's  dropped  she  said,  "  but  they  will  take  away  the 

on  my  forge-fire  to-day.    I'll  tan  her  if  I  M anitou  to-day.      Soon,  when  the  sun  is 

can  get  hold  of  her."                  *  high." 

Sozette  had  reached  a  safe  distance  and  By  noon  every  Indian  family  near  the 
mounting  a  tall  stump,  danced  and  lake  had  gathered  here,  for  this  dancQ  was 
screamed  with  delight.  Even  the  staid  to  be  the  "  Grand  Medicine,"  with  every 
Nahgonase  smiled,  and  Hugh  returned  ceremony  used  only  on  the  most  important 
fuming  to  his  work.  Nahgonase  had  come  occasions.  Poles  had  been  put  up,  covering 
to  tell  me  that  a  medicine  dance  for  a  space  some  hundred  feet  long,  f i-om  which 
Andisogezhecoke  would  begin  the  next  the  snow  had  been  carefully  cleared, 
morning,  and  they  wanted  me  to  come.  'Lock-  Boughs  were  piled  thickly  against  them  to 
ing  my  house,  I  followed  her,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  wind,  and  rush-mats  spread 
learn  the  way,  for  a  mile  or  more  through  within  on  either  side.  Three  fires  burned 
the  densest  wood  till  we  came  out  by  a  at  regular  distances  from  each  other,  taking 
little  lake,  where  the  dance  was  to  take  the  places  of  the  painted  posts  I  saw  after- 
place,  and  where  the  won^en  were  busy  ward  in  the  summer  dances,  while  a  stump 
setting  poles  and  bringing  piles  of  hemlock  at  the  upper  end  served  as  rest  for  the  sick 
branches.  girl,    who,  wrapped    in    blankets,  leaned 

I  went  over  early  the  next  morning  to  against  it.    Over  the  central  fire  hung  an 

Quawaysanchus's  lodge,  to  see  what  state  enormous  kettle  in  which  three  dogs  were 

Andisogezhecoke  was  in,  and  found  she  had  boiling,  and  com  and  potatoes  were  being 

another    hemorrhage  and    could    not    lie  cooked    in    Quawaysanchus's  lodge.    The 

down  at  all,  her  only  rest  coming  as  her  gifts  to  the  mediciue  man,  blankets,  calico, 

father  held  her  in  his  arms.    This  he  had  skins,  leggins,  etc.,  hung  on  a  line  at  one 

done  the  whole  night,  the  child  clinging  to  end  of  the  camp,  and  seating  myself  there 

him  as  if  he  could  take    away  her  pain.  I  looked  attentively  at  the  faces,  many  of 

And  here  comes  in  the  fact  of  a  family  love  which  were  strange  to  me. 

and  devotion,  incredible  to  me  at  first  but  Serious  earnestness  was  the  prevailing 

impressing  itself  more  and  more  with  every  expression.     To  the  Ojibways,  this  dance 

month    of    my  stay  among    them.      The  is  their  most  sacred  ceremony,  including  as 

mothers  showed  a  passionate  fondness  for  many  mysterious  rites  as  Freemasonry,  or  the 

their  children ;  and  the  fathers,  while  less  ancient  Druidical  worship ;  the  highest  am- 

demonstrative,  were  equally  attached.   Even  bition  of  the  young  brave  who  feels  his 

with  the  degraded  and  over-worked  condi-  initiation  to  be  the  first  step  toward  the 

tion  of  the  women,  there  was  much  genuine  happy     hunting-grounds,     and    the      last 

family  life,  and  the  children  did  less  quar-  thought  of  the  aged  warrior  who  counts  his 

reling  in  a  month  than  average  white  chil-  scalps  by  the  dozen. 

dren  in  a  day.  In  this  special  case,  a  very  Their  creed  is  short  and  simple.  Be- 
close  tie  seemed  to  bind  father  and  daughter,  tween  this  world  and  the  world  of  spirits 
and  old  Quawaysanchus,  who  had  taken  lies  a  pitch-black  lake  of  boiling  water, 
many  Sioux  scalps  and  was  a  famous  crossed  by  a  slender  pole  held  by  an  old 
hunter,  cared  for  her  tenderly  as  a  woman,  woman  who  sits  on  the  other  side.  The 
I  had  given  him  a  small  vial  of  whisky  to  Indian  who  in  this  life  has  listened  to  the 
be  used  when  she  fainted  from  exhaustion,  counsels  of  the  medicine-men,  who  has  been 
but  this  strongest  temptation  that  can  ever  brave  on  the  war-path,  a  good  hunter,  and 
be  put  in  an  Indian's  way  had  not  con-  just  and  true  in  his  actions,  crosses  the  pole 
quered  him,  and  the  contents  lowered  easily ;  but  if  he  has  wronged  any  one  and 
slowly  from  visit  to  visit,  untouched  by  failed  to  atone  for  it,  has  been  a  coward  of 
any  one  save  the  patient.  slighted  the  medicine-men,  he  falls  when  in 

Andisogezhecoke  looked  up  and  smiled  the  middle  of  the  pole,  and,  being  swept 

faintly  as  I  bent  over  her.  down  by  the  boiling  current  into  the  land 
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of  shadows,  wanders  forever,  vainly  seeking  of  the  one  they  intended  to  drive  out  from 
the  happy  hunting-groimds.  If,  however,  the  child.  Returning  then  to  their  former 
he  has  sinned  but  lightly,  the  old  woman  places,  the  head  man  began  a  chant,  grow- 
simply  turns  the  pole  over  and  over,  so  that  ing  louder  and  louder,  and  in  a  language 
every  nerve  is  strained  to  the  utmost  to  known,  so  the  Indians  say,  only  to  the  higher 
keep  his  balance,  and  he  crosses  in  mortal  degrees  of  medicine-men.  As  it  ended,  all 
anguish  lest  he  fall.  It  would  be  easy,  did  the  drums  rattled ;  the  people  bowed  their 
space  admit,  to  show  the  parallel  between  heads  and  lifted  their  medicine-bags,  and 
these  myths  and  those  held  by  Eastern  the  sound  of  "  How,  how,  how  I "  came  from 
nations,  but  they  will  readily  occur  to  all  every  one  present 

students  of  comparative  mythology  and  re-  Up  to  this  moment  Andisogezhecoke  had 
ligion.  Bancroft's  wonderfully  minute  vol-  sat  motionless ;  but  now  she  was  lifted  to 
umes  on  the  <<  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  her  feet.  Madame  Squattog,  the  oldest 
States"  shows  kindred  analogies,  though  medicine-woman,  came  forward,  and  the 
ferocious  and  bloody  rites  had  far  greater  child  taking  hold  of  her  blanket  stepped 
place  among  them  than  with  the  North  behind  her.  A  row  was  formed,  made  up 
American  tribes.  To  these  Red  Lake  Ojib-  first  of  the  medicine-men,  and  then  of  all 
ways,  as  to  the  Santee  Sioux  and  the  Chero-  those  who  proposed  becoming  such,  each 
kees  and  Choctaws,  the  Great  Spirit  is  a  one  holding  the  blanket  of  the  one  before 
present  fact ;  hidden  from  them  often  by  him,  and  all  beginning  to  march  slowly  and 
degrading  superstitions,  but  ready  to  take  carefully  to  the  sound  of  the  drums.  Ma- 
place  in  their  minds  when  Christian  teach-  dame  Squattog  examined  the  ground  with 
ing  had  cleared  away  the  mists,  as  the  minutest  care,  picking  up  or  pushing  aside 
Father  for  whom  they  have  vainly  sought,  even  a  splinter  or  spray  of  hemlock.  Three 
and  whose  children  they  are.  Cupidity,  times  they  made  the  circuit,  faster  and  faster, 
laziness  and  ambition  are  the  guiding  mo-  shaking  the  medicine-bags  at  the  end  of 
tives  with  many  medicine-men,  and  the  each  round  and  waiting  for  the  bow  and 
system  is  a  shocking  one,  feeding  upon  su-  answering  "  How,  how,  how  I "  of  the  peo- 
perstition  and  strengthening  it  in  the  feed-  pie.  Then  the  drums  beat,  the  rattle  was 
ing ;  but  men  like  Quawaysanchus  or  shaken,  and  a  wild  minor  chant  began,  in- 
Kaybanoten  were  utterly  sincere,  and  I  saw  terpreted  for  me  by  Aiken  as  meaning  that 
that  they  regarded  the  various  dances  as  the  road  through  life  and  to  the  spirit  land 
most  solemn  religious  rites,  and  themselves  had  been  made  clear;  that  the  tender  feet 
as  priests,  set  apart  and  consecrated.  .could  walk  over  it  even  in  darkness,  finding 
Five  medicine-men  were  seated  near  the  nothing  to  hurt  them,  and  that  if  the  Mas- 
central  fire,  the  oldest  one  beating  two  ter  of  Life  so  willed  it,  his  child  could 
drums  with  an  energy  which  made  the  sweat  easily  come  to  him  by  the  narrow  path, 
roll  in  great  drops  from  his  face.  All  held  As  they  sang,  Quawaysanchus  stood 
medicine-bags — those  of  the  people  of  wea-  wrapped  in  his  blanket  and  moving  up 
sel-skin,  and  containing  charms  given  at  and  down  slowly  like  the  movement  of  the 
their  initiation,  and  those  of  the  medicine-  Shaker  dance.  More  com  and  potatoes 
men  of  mink  or  otter.  Corn  and  potatoes  were  handed  about  as  the  chant  ended,  and 
had  been  handed  about  and  eaten,  and  now  I  ate  also  in  token  of  good-will.  I  noticed 
the  head  medicine-man,  holding  his  sacred  now  that  each  one  held  a  small  shell  in  the 
bag  in  both  hands,  rose  from  the  ground  hollow  of  the  hand.  Quawaysanchus  turned 
and  bending  forward,  trotted  around  the  shortly,  and  taking  all  the  gifts  from  the 
lodge  in  a  space  that  had  been  left  for  that  line  laid  them  in  order  on  the  ground',  the 
purpose,  saying:  "How,  how,  howl**  and  whole  company  marching  about  them, 
followed  by  the  four  others,  each  shaking  Then  they  were  lifted  and  put  about  the 
his  bag  over  the  patient  as  he  passed.  This  child  in  a  circle ;  and  again  all  marched 
was  to  clear  the  lodge  of  evil  Manitous  aroimd,  dropping  into  her  lap  the  sheU  they 
which  might  be  waiting  to  take  the  place  had  put  for  a  moment  into  their  mouths, 
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and  picking  it  up  at  the  second  round,  dead  to  our  statelier  cemeteries.  Over  them 
This  was  done  three  times,  and  then  the  was  placed  the  wooden  grave-cover,  marked 
head  medicine-man  kneeling  down  by  An-  with  the  totem  of  the  family,  and  on  the 
disogezhecoke,  began  wi'll  her  right  foot,  grave,  pans  of  food  that  they  might  not  be 
the  people  still  marching,  rubbing  it  furi-  hungry  during  the  long  journey.  Fires  were 
ously,  then  patting  it  softly  and  passing  to  kept  burning  to  light  their  way,  and  for  three 
the  left  one,  going  in  this  way  over  her  days  the  mourners  sat  with  blackened  faces, 
whole  body,  and  ending  with  her  head,  wailing  at  intervals,  the  sound  often  rousing 
As  he  touched  her  on  the  crown,  the  spot  at  me  at  night,  its  wild  pathetic  cadence  thrill- 
which  the  Manitou  was  now  passing  out,  a  ing  one  with  a  sense  of  the  desolate  faith 
howl  went  up  from  the  whole  crowd ;  the  they  held,  yet  holding,  too,  a  promise  that 
sacred  bags  were  pointed  toward  her  and  *Hhe  tender  feet  should  not  stumble  on  their 
men  and  women  danced  up  and  down.  The  way  to  the  Great  Spirit." 
rattle  and  dnmis  sounded  their  loudest  and  By  the  end  of  the  week,  the  lake  was 
then  ceased.  All  sank  down,  and  for  an  practically  deserted.  The  families  had  gone 
instant  were  motionless  and  silent.  Then  down  to  the  sugar-bush,  and  I  caught  only 
Quawaysanchus  lifting  the  gifts,  presented  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  a  squaw,  lost  be- 
them  to  the  medicine-men  and  women,  and  hind  her  enormous  burden ;  the  whole  wig- 
bowed  to  the  people,  who  crowded  now  wam,  poles,  cover  and  contents,"being  bound 
about  the  great  kettle  and  filled  their  pans  in  a  flat  bundle  and  tied  on  her  back,  while 
with  the  broth  and  meat  of  the  sacred  dogs  she  plodded  on  patient  and  silent,  to  set  it  up 
killed  for  the  occasion.  at  night,  chop  wood  for  the  lodge,  as  if  end- 

I  had  been  watching  the  child  anxiously  less  toil  were  the  only  lot  of  woman.  Until 
since  the  rubbing  began.  Languid  and  at  Christianity  rouses  the  husband  or  sons  to 
flrst  unable  to  lift  her  head,  the  excitement  some  understanding  and  sympathy,  it  is  her 
had  grown  upon  her  till  she  walked  in  the  only  lot,  and  she  in  turn  scorns  the  man 
procession  with  a  vigor  I  could  not  have  who  labors,  as  a  coward  and  good-f  or-naught. 
believed  possible.  It  was  very  fleeting.  So  the  system  confirms  itself,  like  all  errors, 
however.  She  shivered  and  asked  for  an-  apd  is  one  more  obstacle  to  progress, 
other  blanket,  but  as  they  brought  it  and  Within  a  few  days  I  followed  the  people 
lifted  her  to  wrap  it  about  her,  she  gasped,  to  the  sugar-bush,  curious  to  see  their  meth- 
flung  out  her  arms,  and  then  fell  back  and  ods,  and  finding  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
was  gone.  Every  one  was  silent  as  I  sought  matter  of  cleanliness.  I  had  wondered  often 
for  a  few  moments  to  restore  her,  then  real-  at  the  singular  flavor  of  some  of  the  sugar 
izing  it  was  useless,  turned  to  her  father  brought  me,  but  had  eaten  it,  asking  none 
who  stood  near,  his  face  working  painfully,  of  the  questions  that  now  answered  them- 
but  saying  no  word.  He  stooped  and  lifted  selves.  I  took  up  lodging  in  Nahgonagah- 
her,  and  clasping  her  almost  fiercely  to  his  nabe*s  wigwam,  whose  wife  had  twenty  years 
breast,  passed  into  his  lodge  and  shut  the  before  been  trained  for  some  months  by  the 
door,  while  the  women  began  the  death  missionaries,  and  who,  though  she  had  re- 
wail  :  "  Wah  ah  nowin,  wah  ah  nowin  I "  turned  to  wigwam  life,  had  retained  some 
Her  mother  burst  into  sobs  and  shrieks,  and  notions  of  cleanliness.  Next  her  was  Mad- 
threw  herself  upon  the  ground,  tearing  her  ame  Squattog,  and  the  two  gave  me  the  ex- 
hair,  while  the  sisters  sought  in  vain  to  tremes  of  method.  As  in  New  England,  the 
comfort  her.  trees  are  tapped,  but  very  carelessly,  often 

Two  days  later  shallow  graves  were  dug  being  hacked  into  and  a  chip  stuck  in  as 

in  the  frozen  ground,  and  Andisogezhecoke  leader  for  the  sap.    The  small  birch-bark 

and  the  little  baby  were  laid  in  rough  coffins  pans  are  constantly  watched  by  the  children, 

made  by  Kennedy,  and  brought  on  sledges  whose  business  it  is  to  replace  them  when 

through  the  dark  wood,  covered  with  green  full  with  fresh  ones,  and  carry  them  to  the 

hemlock  boughs,  and  laid  to  rest  with  as  lov-  great  kettles,  two  or  more  of  which  are 

ing  tears  and  thoughts  as  ever  followed  the  bought  by  every  well-to-do  family  from  the 
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traders.  Winape,  Nahgonagahnabe's  wife  lar;  a  deep  hole  dug  without,  lined  with 
had  three — one  devoted  to  sap,  and  the  grass  and  filled  with  the  muskemotes  or 
other  two  kept  constantly  boiling  over  the  woven  bark-baskets  of  com  and  potatoes, 
fires  outside  the  wigwam,  while  within,  com  which  are  then  covered  in  lightly  yet  se- 
prepared  like  the  Yankee  "  hulled  com,"  curely  with  poles  and  earth,  to  prevent  the 
with  wood-ashes,  boiled  continually,  and  was  myriad  field  mice  and  squirrels  from  mak- 
eaten  at  will  by  all  comers,  smothered  in  the  ing  way  with  the  whole  of  the  crop,  as  they 
smooth,  rich  syrup.  Mococks,  or  birch-bark  most  certainly  would  were  it  left  exposed, 
baskets,  made  of  the  thickest  and  strongest  Even  the  large  yellow  cats,  animals  in  great 
birch  bark,  wide  at  the  bottom,  narrowing  favor  with  the  squaws,  and  very  rare  when 
at  the  top,  and  capable  often  of  holding  from  compared  with  the  dogs,  make  small  head- 
one  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  sugar,  stood  way  against  the  army,  though  the  one  be- 
ready  for  the  "sugaring  off,"  a  critical  mo-  longing  to  Winape  killed  sometimes  twenty 
ment,  watched  with  anxious  care  by  the  squirrels  and  mice  in  a  day.  It  was  a 
maker.  The  children  had  a  multitude  of  curious  sensation  to  call,  "pussy,  pussy!" 
little  mocockd  and  their  own  smaller  pail  of  and  find  no  response  till  I  remembered  pussy 
symp,  and  Nahgonase  copied  her  mother's  knew  no  English,  and  changed  to  "  Menoose, 
methods  to  the  letter,  turning  out  some  very  menoose ! "  when  the  great  creature  came 
creditable  sugar.  purring  and  rubbing  against  me,  so  like  a 

Madame  Squattog  treated  the  matter  from  young  tiger,  that  one  involuntarily  suspected 

a  more  liberal  point  of  view,  and  like  many  mischief  behind  the  purr, 

of  the  women  made  her  pails  of  sap  do  double  Before  the  sugaring  season  ended    the 

duty ;  one  of  them  in  the  first  place  before  traders  went  below,  and  I  was  heartily  glad 

the  syrupy  stage  began,  being  used  to  boil  to  see  the  last  of  them  for  some  months, 

her  tea,  which  was  thus  sweetened  without  Our  views  had  already  conflicted  somewhat, 

any  sacrifice  of  the  sugar  already  made,  and  In  my  small  transactions  with  the  Indians, 

the  other  receiving  two  white  fish  some  one  buying  bead  work,  an  occasional  bearskin, 

had  given  her,  the  stray  bones  of  which  etc.,  I  had  given  what  struck  me  as  a  fair 

would  afterward  appear  in  her  mococks,  and  equivalent.      Calico,  blankets,  beads   and 

give  that  fishy  flavor  that  before  had  been  tobacco  are  a  complicated  currency.    War 

quite  unaccountable.    Seeing  my  look  of  prices  still  held  to  great  degree,  and  the 

disgust,  she  sought  to  mend  matters,  by  cost  of  transportation  added  horn,  ten  to 

straining  the  discolored  sap  through  her  in-  fifteen  cents  on  every  pound,  even  after  it 

credibly  dirty  calico  skirt,  which  being  then  reached  St.  Paul.    A  barrel  of  flour,  ten 

rinsed  in  a  bark  pan  of  sap  just  brought  in  dollars  at  St.  Louis,  could  not  be  sold  at 

was  hung  near  the  fire  to  dry.    I  returned  Red  Lake  for  less  than  twenty-five ;   and 

to  Winape*s  wigwam  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  everything  in  like  proportion.    I  had  given 

man,  and  thereafter  declined  all  gifts  of  Eaybanoten  five  yards  of  calico  for  a  dol- 

sugar  from  Madame  Squattog  or  any  of  her  lar,  and  sugar  and  some  other  articles  in 

kindred.  the  same  ratio,  and  that  same  afternoon 

A  fortnight  or  so  of  this  life  changes  the  was  visited  by  Aiken,  who  wanted  to  know 

appearance   of   the    children  wonderfully,  what  I  meant  by  interfering  with  their 

Absolutely  soaked  in  symp,  which  mats  business,  when  all  the  traders  had  agreed 

their  hair  and  stiffens  their  clothes,  and  ren-  upon  three  yards  for  a  dollar  as  the  utmost 

ders  them  so  unutterably  sticky  one  wonders  to  be  allowed.    A  long  argument  followed, 

how  they  ever  get  away  from  the  place  that  leaving  us  both  dissatisfied.    Aiken  admit- 

holds  them,  they  grow  fat  and  round,  and  ted  the  justice  of  what  I  said,  but  denied 

thus  better  able  to  bear  the  privations  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  it  out,  declaring 

the  intermediate  season,  when  the  old  com  that  the  Red  Lake  traders  were  fairer  in 

and  potatoes  are  gone,  the  new  unripened,  their  dealings  than  any  he  had  ever  known, 

and  the  lake  their  almost  sole  dependence  and  must  make  enough  from  the  honest  In- 

for  food.    Each  wigwam  or  hut  has  its  eel-  dians  to  indemnify  them  for  the  losses  suf- 
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fered  from  the  dishoDest  The  trader  takes  then,  and  leading  always  to  outrages  of  one 
considerable  risk,  supplies  the  hunter  with  sort  and  another.  The  only  murders  oom- 
his*  full  outfit,  traps,  powder  and  shot,  or  mitted  by  the  O  jib  ways  among  whites  were 
cartridges,  flour  and  pork  if  he  wants  them,  in  each  case  the  result  of  whisky.  Madwa- 
and  extra  moccasins  and  leggins  if  required,  gononind  had  once  in  his  life  been  drunk, 
The  Indian  is  then  bound  to  bring  all  the  and  recalled  it  with  a  shame  and  horror  it 
results  of  his  hunt  to  him,  and  having  first  would  have  done  Gough  good  to  see.  £se- 
paid  his  debt,  sells  the  remaining  skins  for  newub,  with  less  earnestness  and  dignity  of 
whatever  piost  strikes  his  fancy  or  meets  character,  sometimes  longed  for  the  ezcite- 
his  need,  often  bringing  his  wife  and  chil-  ment,  but  told  me  he  would  kill  the  man 
dren  to  take  their  choice  of  the  gay  calicoes  who  sold  it  to  his  sons,  and  the  general 
or  trinkets  spread  before  them.  Many  feeling  against  it  was  bitter  and  strong, 
times,  however,  beguiled  by  large  promises,  Warren,  a  rival  trader,  had  brought  up  a 
he  gives  his  choicest  pelts  to  a  rival  trader,  small  keg  early  in  the  winter,  and  sold  most 
and  vows  to  the  angry  creditor  that  his  of  it  to  some  half-bloods  near  '*  Garseninse- 
hunt  was  unsuccessful  and  he  must  wait  gog,"  who  fought  furiously  *and  burned 
for  the  next  Prices  are  thus  kept  up  to  down  one  of  the  houses  as  the  result ;  but 
tiieir  highest,  and  as  usual  the  honest  suffer  he  denied  the  whole  thing  when  brought  to 
for  the  dishonest.  In  justice  to  the  trader  account  by  the  chiefs,  who  however  made 
it  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  his  him  feel  so  insecure  .in  his  position  as  to 
goods  reach  the  post  through  incredible  bring  about  great  caution  thereafter, 
difficulty  and  hardships,  and  that  only  a  The  three  traders  passed  through  the 
trained  ^\Courevr  du  bois"  as  the  woodsmen  sugar-bush  on  their  way  "  below,"  the  last 
of  that  and  the  Lake  Superior  region  are  day  of  my  stay  there — picturesque  figures ; 
called,  can  endure  the  fatigue.  In  winter,  two  with  dog-trains,  followed  by  their 
deep  snows  and  every  wintry  obstacle  are  wives,  each  bearing  a  bead-decorated  war 
in  the  way.  In  the  summer,  which  one  boose  on  her  back ;  one,  with  a  shaggy  In- 
would  naturally  suppose  the  easiest  time  dian  pony  and  the  larger  flat-train,  and  all 
for  laying  in  supplies,  are  to  be  encoun-  heavily  loaded  with  the  winter's  profits, 
tered  roads  impassable  from  mud  and  bog ;  Winape  sold  her  largest  mocock  of  sugar, 
streams  swollen  by  rains,  and  a  cloud,  first  and  each  trader  secured  all  with  which 
of  black  flies,  then  musquitoes  of  such  the  women  would  part,  paying  about  four 
power  and  energy  that  one  becomes  almost  eents  per  pound  for  what  in  the  winter 
insane  with  pain,  and  can  travel  only  under  they  would  very  probably  sell  them  for 
the  protection  of  a  head-net,  long,  thick  fifteen  or  twenty.  Through  the  summer 
gloves,  and  high  boots.  Yet  these  men  are  the  sugar  would  be  stored  in  the  earth  eel- 
wedded  to  their  life,  and  face  its  emergen-  lars  already  mentioned,  being  used  spar- 
eies  with  a  courage  and  tact  worthy  of  a  ingly  save  when  medicine  or  scalp-dances 
better  cause,  refreshing  themselves  for  all  were  going  on,  and  being  at  all  times  re- 
privations  by  prolonged  stays  in  St.  Paul,  garded  as  the  greatest  of  luxm*ies. 
and  a  drunken  spree  varying  in  length  from  With  June  came  the  short  but  fervent 
one  week  to  six.  On  the  Indian  their  influ-  summer  of  the  North-west.  Bed  Lake  broke 
enee  is  wholly  bad.  Lying  and  cheating  up  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  and  the  snows 
are  their  daily  weapons,  gambling  their  melted  rapidly  from  that  time  on.  Spring 
chief  amusement,  and  a  hunter  often  starts  rains  fell  so  heavily  as  to  seriously  interfere 
out  bankrupt,  having  in  advance  pledged  with  plowing  and  planting,  but  in  spite 
every  skin  taken  for  the  payment  of  gam-  of  drawbacks  the  work  w^i^t  on.  The  hoes 
bling  debts.  The  sale  of  liquor,  though  and  shovels  stored  during  the  winter  in  the 
forbidden  by  law,  does  take  place ;  less  at  warehouse  were  given  out,  and  each  woman 
Bed  Lake  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  the  made  a  little  garden  near  her  wigwam, 
stem  opposition  of  Madwagononind  and  planting  beans  and  pumpkin  seed  sent  up 
his  council,  but  still  occurring  now  and  from  Leech  Lake  in  May  through  an  In- 
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dian,  who  brought  me  also  the  first  mail  I  most  un-Indian  roar  of  laughter  in  which  I 

had  had  since  reaching  there.    Ne^er,  even  joined,  a  little  shame  facedly.    As  a  rule 

in  arm  J  life   had   newspapers  seemed   so  their   merriment,    while  very  genuine,  is 

precious,  and  I  devoured  even  the  advertise-  quiet.    Their  sense  of  humor  I  found  to  be 

ments.    By  July  the  tender  blades  of  com  keen,  and  their  criticisms  often  full  of  wit, 

in  the  long  fields  by  the  lake  were  spring-  as  dry  and  caustic  as  that  of  the  typical 

ing   greenly,  and  an  army  of  interested  New  Englander ;  but  the  elder  men  seldom 

erows  gave  steady  occupation  to  another  laugh  aloud,  and  the  prevailing  expression  is 

army  of  small  boys.    Instead  of  the  New  often  a  quiet  and  dignified  sadness,  an  un- 

England  scare-crow,  understood   and  suit^  smiling   patience.    I  saw  in  many  Indian 

ably  despised  by  that  sagacious  bird,  a  eyes,  not  alone  in  Minnesota,  but  in  Daoo- 

BcaJSold  five  or  six  feet  in  height  was  erected  tah  and  on  the  plains,  a  tacit  appeal  for 

in  many  of  the  fields,  and  on  these  narrow  help  and   understanding  one  longs  to  an- 

platforms  whole  families  took  their  station,  ewer  and  meet. 

the  women  sewing  or  doing  their  bead- work,  A  week  or  two  of  this  watching  was  soon 
the  babies,  in  the  nature  of  things  making  no  over.  The  com  firmly  rooted  and  growing 
resistance,  for  a  baby  permanently  attached  with  a  speed  that  seemed  to  indicate  its 
to  a  board,  which  can  be  hung  up  wherever  knowledge  that  time  and  sunshine  were 
the  mother  likes,  is  a  very  different  matter  short,  soon  defied  the  crows,  and  in  the  in- 
f rom  the  baby  of  civilization.  I  recall  now  terval  between  planting  and  the  first  hoe- 
my  first  sight  of  one  of  these  lodges.  An  ing  tise  canoes  were  overhauled,  mended 
old  woman  asleep  in  the  sun,  stretched  upon  when  necessary,  and  new  ones  begun.  Ma- 
a  rush-^nat ;  a  younger  one  busy  on  a  long  dame  Squattog  I  found  to  be  one  of  the 
strip  of  bead-work  into  which  she  wove  her  most  accomplished  canoe-makers,  knowing 
husband's  totem ;  a  baby  hanging  from  the  every  secret  haunt  of  the  root  whose  tough 
central  pole,  placidly  sucking  a  fish's  fibres  are  used  in  sewing  it  together,  and 
tail,  and  looking  at  me  brightly  and  stead-  shaping  the  sticks  with  a  skill  and  dexterity 
fastly  from  its  beady  eyes ;  two  little  boys  wonderful  to  see.  Now  and  then  I  found  a 
with  bow  and  arrows,  raising  a  shout  for  man  planning  one,  but  as  a  rule  the  women 
each  fresh  crow,  and  making  shots  always  did  the  work,  selecting  the  bark  and  bring- 
short  of  the  mark ;  a  young  girl  below  feed-  ing  the  long  rolls  from  the  birch  woods  to 
ing  a  fire  and  boiling  com  for  the  coming  the  lake,  sewing  them  together  and  fitting 
meal,  and  in  all  directions  the  crows,  keen  them  to  the'  slender  ribs  kept  in  position  by 
uid  watchful — ^making  dashes  when  they  a  frame-work,  putting  on  the  last  touches 
considered  it  safe  and  cawing  triumphantly  of  vermilion  and  ochre,  and  launching  the 
as  they  secured  the  coveted  grain.  The  canoes  on  the  clear  water,  ti^ansparent  as 
smell  of  the  freshly  turned  earth,  and  the  that  of  Lake  Greorge. 
quickened  roots  and  rootlets ;  the  breath  I  found  them  at  first  t^ublesome  things 
from  the  woods,  subtle  and  delicate ;  the  ao-  to  manage,  and  had  more  than  one  ducking 
cumulated  sweetness  of  buds,  yet  toned  by  in  my  first  attempts,  but  it  soon  became 
a  spicy  and  stimulating  bitter,  the  scent  easy,  and  I  spent  long  hours  on  the  lake, 
from  the  pines,  stirred  me  with  all  the  force  sometimes  fishing,  often  simply  drifting; 
bom  of  patient  waiting  through  the  long  drinking  in  the  delicious  air,  and  looking 
winter.  I  could  have  danced  and  sung  as  into  a  sky  of  such  vivid  and  cloudless  blue 
I  went  In  fact,  intoxicated  one  day  by  the  as  I  have  never  seen  save  in  those  northern 
perfume  of  wild  grape-buds,  and  the  dainty  regions.  Fish-hawks  battled  overhead,  and 
emerald-green  of  the  grass  about  a  spring,  sometimes  high  up  I  saw  an  eagle,  whose 
I  executed  some  antics  that  were  inter-  strong  wing  and  daring  flight  thrilled  one 
rupted  by  a  shout  from  Eaybanoten,  who,  with  a  sense  of  power  no  other  bird  can 
coming  swift  and  silent  through  the  forest,  give.  A  feather  one  day  fluttered  down  to 
paused  in  mute  amazement,  to  see  what  me,  and  as  I  put  it  in  my  hat-band,  Que- 
might  happen  next,  and  then  burst  into  a  weah,  who  paddled  by  me  toward  the  other 
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side,  smiled  approvingly  and  said:  "A  cessful,  be  carried  out,  I  knew  to  be  the 
good  omen.  The  Great  Spirit  thinks  of  you/  only  mode  of  civilizing  them ;  and  for  this 
Returning  that  afternoon,  I  saw  the  wo-  the  puny  effort  of  one  man  was  wholly  in- 
men  gathered  in  groups,  and  Kennedy  told  adequate.  Money  was  the  first  essentiaL 
me  it  was  their  night  for  '^blessing  the  I  wrote  earnestly  to  the  agent,  stating  the 
corn-fields ;  **  a  custom  that  will  be  recalled  case  as  forcibly  as  I  knew  how,  but  know- 
by  those  who  have  read  Hiawatha,  and  ing  that  the  apathy  of  the  government  was 
identical  with  the  old  Germanic  one;  a  not  likely  to  be  stirred  by  anything  less 
young  girl  entirely  nude  making  the  circuit  exciting  than  an  Indian  war ;  and  then 
of  the  fields,  and  thus  forming  a  line  over  waited,  determined  only  upon  laying  what 
which  no  evil  Manitou  can  pass.  foundation  stones  my  feeble  power  allowed. 
In  this  month  also  I  began  teaching  a  In  the  meantime,  I  was  growing  more  and 
class  of  Indian  children,  using  the  small  more  attached  to  the  people,  finding  them 
primers  and  readers  sent  up  by  Mr.  Wright,  almost  without  exception  simple-hearted 
but  niaking  a  progress  so  discouragingly  and  with  traits  resembling  those  of  children, 
slow  as  to  seem  no  progress  at  alL  The  gentle,  cordial,  and  outspoken,  and  the  elder 
rooted  antipathy  to  using  any  language  but  ones  earnestly  desiring  instruction  not  only 
their  own  stood  greatly  in  the  way,  for  in  schools,  but  in  useful  trades.  It  was  the 
though  Madwagononind  desired  them  to  business  of  the  blacksmith  and  farmer  to 
learn  English,  nothing  could  have  induced  teach  the  young  men ;  but  two  obstacles 
him  to  use  a  word  of  it.  Many  men  and  were  in  the  way :  their  own  impatience  and 
women  who  during  the  short  stay  of  the  consequent  inability  to  teach,  and  the  fact 
missionaries  twenty  years  before,  had  been  that  they  avoided  it  from  the  fear  that  their 
taught  to  speak  and  read  it,  shook  their  own  places  would  be  lost  were  any  Indians 
heads  smilingly  but  firmly,  as  I  said :  "  I  intelligent  enough  to  fill  them, 
know  you  understand  and  can  answer  me,"  The  latter  part  of  July  a  woman  was 
and  replied  in  their  own  tongue.  No  Ojib-  found  murdered  in  the  wood  beyond  "  Gar- 
way  primers  were  to  be  had,  and  Sozette,  seninsegog "  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
the  ring-leader  in  all  mischief,  set  a  fashion  no  doubt  it  was  the  work  of  the  Ojibway's 
all  were  disposed  to  follow,  by  spelling:  hereditary  enemy,  the  Sioux.  Though  re- 
"  0-x,  beszheke ;  p-i-gy  cocosh ;  c-a-t,  me-  moved  to  a  remote  distance  after  the  massa- 
noose.''  ere  of  1863,  parties  from  the  neighborhood 
This  I  soon  stopped,  and  so  far  as  the  of  Fort  Grarry  occasionally  came  down,  sat- 
general  intelligence  of  my  pupils  was  con-  isfied  if  the  scalp  of  even  a  child  who  had 
cemed,  had  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  strayed  beyond  sight  of  the  wigwams  conld 
They  learned  their  letters  quite  as  easily  as  be  taken.  The  wildest  reports  spread  aronnd 
the  children  of  the  mission  schools,  and  the  lake,  ftnd  when  next  morning  a  grave 
soon  spelled  and  wrote  words  and  sentences  was  found  to  have  been  opened  and  the 
on  my  improvised  blackboard  with  ease  bones  scattered  in  every  direction,  the  in- 
and  apparent  pleasure.  Reading  they  mum-  dignation  knew  no  bounds.  A  council  was 
bled  over  perversely,  for  the  reason  men-  called  which  deliberated  an  entire  night, 
tioned,  actually  dreading  to  hear  their  own  and  a  war-party,  made  up  principally  of  the 
voices  in  the  strange  and  unaccustomed  young  men,  started  out  the  morning  after, 
speech,  and  I  found  endless  work  in  teach-  A  general  feeling  of  insecurity  pervaded 
ing  them  the  sound  of  our  own  r  and  L  the  post.  We  slept  on  our  arms ;  the  sum- 
But  each  day  convinced  me  more  and  mer  lodges,  built  lightly  of  poles  and  bark, 
more  absolutely  of  the  truth  of  all  Mr.  were  moved  nearer  our  buildings.  Ball- 
Wright  had  said,  and  I  felt  with  increasing  playing,  a  favorite  summer  sport  with  the 
keenness  the  futility  of  any  half-way  effort.  Indian  boys  and  men,  ceased,  and  the  old 
A  boarding-school,  where  decent  personal  men  gathered  together  and  told  stories  of 
habits  could  be  formed,  and  the  manual  their  own  expeditions ;  Kahwiskiniky,  who 
labor  system,  which  has  since  proved  so  sue-  had  been  scalped  and  left  for  dead  and 
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always  wore  a  black  handkerchief  about  his  Day  after  day  I  thought  of  this  as  I  talked 
head,  taking  the  lead.  The  childreu  lis-  with  the  old  men  or  walked  watchfully 
tened  with  a  grave  intensity ;  practiced  dili-  through  the  accustomed  places.  The  war 
gently  with  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  party  did  not  return  for  a  month,  being  cut 
their  own  little  scalp-dances;  and  it  was  off  by  the  Sioux  who  had  committed  the 
easy  to  see  where  and  how  this  fierce,  relent-  murder  and  who  eluded  them ;  but,  watch- 
less  cruelty  of  the  aroused  savage  nature  ing  their  opportunity,  two  Sioux  wigwams 
came  in,  and  how  the  gentlest  and  justest  were  entered  by  our  warriors  and  five  women 
might,  under  the  pressure  of  hereditary  and  children  killed — ^the  fresh  scalps  being 
hatred  and  the  equally  strong  belief  that  brought  in  to  Red  Lake  and  a  dance  begun 
scalps  were  a  passport  to  their  heaven,  make  on  the  same  night.  The  very  man  who 
no  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  But  the  hor-  brought  that  of  a  baby,  fondled  his  own 
ror  of  it  grew  upon  me.  The  more  fully  I  baby  and  held  his  little  boy  between  his 
realized  what  elements  there  were  to  work  knees,  and  when  I  said, 
upon  here,  and  what  results  might  be  ac-  "  Majakeos,  how  could  you,  when  you  re- 
coraplished  under  wise  teaching  and  just  membered  that  they  were  only  children  and 
and  liberal  administration  of  affairs,  the  had  ndver  harmed  you  ? "  he  answered  half 
more  dreadful  appeared  this  woe  and  treach-  fiercely,  half  apologetically : 
ery  and  bloodshed.  No  wild  man  on  the  '  "Nits  make  lice.  It  would  have  grown 
earth  holds  so  pure  a  faith  as  the  North  and  killed  my  people.  My  heart  was  soft  a 
American  Indian.  He  believes  in  a  Great  minute  when  it  smiled,  but  I  struck  for  my 
Spirit;  in  a  future  life;  is  devoted  to  his  people." 

children;  will  die  for  his  tribe.  Even  de-  I  watched  the  ceremonies,  identical  in 
graded  and  desperate  as  they  are  upon  the  many  points  with  those  of  the  medicine- 
border,  or  led  by  the  superstitions  of  the  dance,  for  a  few  moments,  seeing  the  scalps 
medicine-men  in  more  remote  tribes,  this  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  they  marched, 
desire  for  blood  can  be  extinguished  and  and  hearing  the  shouting  as  Majakeos  waved 
the  painted  savage  become  the  ardent  mis-  them  in  the  air — then  turned  homeward 
sionary  of  peace  and  good  will  to  his  people,  more  saddened  than  ever  before. 
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m,  March  hare,  'cause  I  didn't  ontackle  her 

the  minit  she  got  inter  the  yard.    She  'd  got 
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it  all  planned  out  m  her  wicked  old  head, 

"  Thebb  I  "  complained  Judith,  with  one  and  as  soon  as  them  thills  dropped,  she  jest 

of  her  long  sighs,  which  seemed  to  be  drawn  up  with  her  heels  and  jumped  clean  over 

through  her  entire  length  with  a  long  pull  them  bars,  and  down  the  lane  she  went  into 

and  a  strong  pull,  as  she  held  up  her  drag-  that  ar  lot  with  all  her  tacklin'  on.    She 

gled  skirts,  "  that  comes  from  bein*  a  wom-  knew  I  'd  f oiler  her ;  she  knew  I  would  n't 

an.    Now  that  ar  Dolly  knows  I'm  a  wom-  let  her  go  a  traipsing  'round  like  that  all 

an;  she's  alius  knbwed  it;  she  'd  never  cut  night.    The  pesky  old  critter  would  stand 

up  such  a  dido  with  a  man,  never."  still,  as  meek  as  Moses,  till  I  got  close  tu  her, 

"What  has  Dolly  been  doing?"   asked  and  then  up  her  heels 'd  fly,  and  she'd  go  a 

Annie,  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  personage  streakin'  it  over  tiie  bogs  and  through  the 

Ihentioned.  blackberry  bushes,  and  inter  the  birches, 

"  Why,  yer  see  she  was  mad,  mad  as  a  and  I  after  her  as  fast  as  I  c'd  go  it,  till  I 
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was  all  out  o'  breath  and  wet  clean  np  ter  Yer  gran'ther  he  was  a  lame  man,  and  he 
my  knees.  I  thought  every  mmit  she  'd  cud  n't  do  much.  When  I  was  nine  years 
ketch  her  tacklin'  on  the  bushes  and  break  old,  yer  great-uncle  Nathan  tuk  yer  father 
her  legs  or  choke  ter  death,  and  I  'd  been  Nathan  inter  his  store  in  the  city,  and  I  be- 
glad  on  *t,  ef  we  'd  got  enny  other  boss,  and  gun  ter  du  the  chores,  and  I  Ve  had  ter  du 
Juder  had  n*t  sot  so  much  by  the  pesky  old  'em  ever  sence.  Mar,  she  was  allers  a  look- 
critter.  I  s'pose  I  sh'd  been  a  chasin'  on  in'  out  for  Juder  and  a  fixin'  up  messes,  and 
her  now  ef  Juder  had  n't  heard  the  noise  a  steepin'  up  herb  drinks,  and  she  cud  n't 
and  come  tu  the  fence  ter  see  what  the  mat-  think  of  nuthin'  else.  She  cud  n't  bear  ter 
ter  WU2.  He  jest  called,  *  Dolly  1  DoUy  ! '  leave  him.  Jest  afore  she  died  she  said : 
and  she  went  right  up  tu  him,  whinnerin*,  *  Now,  Judith,  these  is  my  last  words ;  look 
and  stood  as  still  as  a  mouse  while  he  talked  out  for  Juder  and  be  keerful  of  him.  I'm 
to  her  and  ontackled  her.  Now  she  knows  dreadful  sorry  I  can't  take  him  with  me, 
he  *8  a  man,  though  how  on  arth  she  finds  but  I  can't  There  won't  be  no  one  ter 
out  lall  them  things  is  more  'n  I  ken  telL  I  make  his  herb  drinks  as  I  've  made  'em,  and 
had  the  tacklin'  to  lug  up  tu  the  bam,  and  he  won't  live  long,  poor  boy !  Remember 
she  walked  off  down  tu  the  brook,  ^at  ar  my  dyin'  words ;  be  keerful  of  Juder ;  be 
old  critter  'd  go  a  week  without  eatin'  or  keerful  of  Juder  and  steep  up  his  drinks.' 
drinkin'  ef  she  c'd  only  keep  me  a  chasin^  And  I  've  allers  been  keerful  of  him, — ^keer- 
'round  that  ar  lot  all  the  time."  ful  es  I  cud ;  I  steeped  up  bushels  of  herbs, 

Judith  reached  her  long  arm  for  another  but  somehow  he  would  n't  drink  'em.    The 

stick  of  wood  before  asking :  **  I  say,  Annie,  dish  'd  get  upsot  all  on  my  clean  floor,  and 

aint  yer  kinder  sorry  yer  a  woman  ?  "  then  I  'd  whip  the  cat,  for  I  knew  it  must 

**  No ;  father  says  that  I  could  not  comfort  be  the  cat  that  done  it,  till  one  day  Juder 

him  half  so  much  if  I  were  a  boy."  he  caught  me  at  it,  a  whippin'  away,  and  he 

"  Wal,  p*haps  yer  couldn't;  but  yer  dif-  told  me  to  stop.    He  said  he  did  n't  believe 

'runt  from  me.    I  never  wanted  to  be  a  wo-  the  cat  done  it ;  and  ef  she  did,  she  thort 

man,  nohow,  but  I  had  tu,  and  there 's  the  she  was  doiu'  her  duty.    And  one  day  not 

end  on  t.    Yer  see  when  I  was  a  gal  I  alius  long  after  I  found  the  arthem  pot  that  mar 

had  a  boy's  work  tu  du,  and  when  I  got  to  allers  used  ter  steep  the  herbs  in,  over  in 

be  a  woman  I  had  a  man's  work  tu  du,  and  the  bam  yard,  all  broke  ter  smash.    I  never 

yet  everybody  and  everything  knew  that  I  c'd  find  out  how  on  arth  it  come  there ;  but 

wuz  a  gal  and  a  woman,  and  somehow  it  Juder  he  told  me  not  ter  worry  'bout  it,  and 

spoilt  me  all 'round."  said  he  guessed  he'd  try  and  get  along 

"Why  did  you  have  a  boy's  work  to  do  ?  "  awhile  'thout  herl>drink.     And  he  hain't 

asked  Annie,  beginning  to  feel  a  sort  of  sym-  drunk  none  since.  I  tell  him  what  mar  said, 

pathy  for  this  misplaced,  dissatisfied  woman,  and  offer  ter  steep  some  up  every  day,  but 

"  Wal,  yer  see  it  jest  happened  so,  or  else  he  says  he  guesses  he  ken  go  'thout  it  a  lee- 
it  wuz  ter  be,  I  dunno  which ;  Juder  wuz  tie  longer.  But  I  've  been  keerful,  and  J 
allers  kinder  weakly.  When  we  wuz  bom  would  n't  let  hirn  work,  and  he  don't  say 
he  weighed  only  six  pounds,  and  I  weighed  nothin'  against  that  He 's  a  master  hand 
nigh  on  to  eight.  And  then  he  kept  a  hav-  for  readin'  and  thinkin',  and  so  he  don't  do 
in'  things ;  he  had  the  measles  and  whoop-  nuthin'  but  bum  coal  and  read  and  think, 
in'-cough  and  canker-'ash  and  chicken-pox,  I  'm  afraid  that 's  too  much  for  him,  but  he 
,  and  all  the  rest  on  'em,  and  I  didn't  have  says  taint.  I  do  all  the  farm  work  and  cut 
nuthin'.  And  somehow  I  kept  a  growin'  the  birches,  only  Juder  teUs  me  how ;  and  I 
stronger  and  bigger,  and  he  did  n't  grow  so  stack  the  wood  and  dig  the  turf  and  cover 
much.  And  mar,  she  kept  him  rolled  up  in  the  pit  in ;  and  then  he  sets  it  agoin'  and 
a  flannel  blanket  and  dosed  him  all  the  bums  the  coal.  When  it's  done, I  shovel 
time,  but  he  wouldn't  grow.  He  wuz  a  the  coal  inter  the  cart  and  tackle  Dolly,  and 
pale,  pimpin'  leetle  feller.  I  c'd  run  all  he  goes  to  Ha'f ord  and  peddles  it  out  I  'i 
over  tiie  farm  afore  he  c'd  walk  a    step,  do  that,  but  he  won't  let  me." 
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"  What !  peddle  charcoal  on  the  street?*'  the  lips  of  a  third  person,  or  stared  in  her 

asked  Annie,  smiling  at  the  thought  of  aunt  face  from  the  news  column  of  some  enter 

Judith    perched    on    a  coal   cart,   crying,  prising  joumaL    Speaking  slowly  and  in  an 

"  charcoal !  ch'coal-coal-coal  1 "  undertone,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  blaz- 

"  Yes,  why  not?    Juder  he  says  *t ain't  a  ing  wood  as  if  the  fire  alone  could  hear  or 

woman's  sphere,  but  I  dunno  why  shorelin'  understand,  she  said : 

coal  out  of  a  cart  ain't  a  woman's  sphere  as  "  Yer  see  there 's  allers  bin  a  jedgment 

much  as  shovelin'  it  in,  and  I  'd  kinder  like  and  a  morgige.     The  jedgment  is  on  the 

the  ride  sometimes.      But  then,  I  s'pose  Carters,  and  the  morgige  is  on  the  farm. 

Dolly  would  n't  go  ahead  worth  a  cent,  or  The  jedgment  come  from  the  Lord,  and  the 

she'd  jump  over  the  fences  inter  folkses'  morgige — wal,  I  allers  thort  the   morgige 

yards  jest  'cause  a  woman 's  drivin'.    Any  come  from  the  devil ;  but  Juder  he  says  it 

way,  Juder  he  won't  let  me  go."  comes  from  an  inherent  inability  ter  keep 

Annie  had  quite  forgotten  the  dead  Car-  even  with  the  world,  that  crops  out  in  every 

ters,  and  sat  curled  up  in  a  comer  of  the  Carter  generation.    I  s'pose  he  knows  what 

wood  settle  that  stretched  out  like  a  huge  .  that  ar  means ;  I  don't.    Anyhow,  there 's 

wing  from  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  watch-  the    morgige    and    there 's   the  jedgment. 

ing  the  sharp  outlines  of  her  aunt's  dark  They  say  that  ar  fust  Carter  was  a  smartish 

face,  who  seemed  to  haye  fallen  into  a  muse  sort  uv  a  man ;  but  then  he  did  two  things 

as  she  sat  silently  looking  into  the  fire.    A  that  never  did  seem  ter  me  tu  be  very  smart, 

sort  of  pathetic  respect  crept  into  Annie's  He  bought  this  ere  piece  of  rinced  land  on  the 

heart  for  this  unselfish,  hard-worked  woman  mountain  side,  when  he  might  have  had  his 

who  lived  simply  and  solely  to  care  for  her  pick  uv  the  good  sile  down  in  the  valley, 

brother ;  and  she  wondered  if  the  joy  and  He  'd  orter  known  there  *d  never  been  noth- 

th^  pain  of  loving  were  a  sufficient  compen-  in'  but  birches  here  since  the  deluge ;  and 

sation  for  all  her  work  and  care.  ef  he  'd  half  an  eye  he  c'd  hev  seen  there 

"  I  wish,"  began  Judith,  with  another  of  never  wud  be  nothin'  but  birches  here  as 

those  sighs — she  had  an  imlimited  supply —  long  as  the  arth  stands.    Then  he  under- 

"  I  wish  Juder  did  n't  have  ter  bum  coal."  writ  for  some  friend  uv  his,  and  by  some 

"  Why  ?  "  hocus  pocus  or  'nuther  he  had  ter  morgige 

*'  'Cause  I  'm  all  the  time  afeard  on  that  his  farm  for  nigh  'bout  all  't  was  vnith  ter 

ar  jedgment.    I  get  up  in  the  night  and  go  pay  for  the  imderwriting.    I  never  knew 

down  ter  look  at  him,  ter  be  sure  nothin' s  head  nor  tail  to 't ;  but  that  wuz  the  fust 

happened,"  answered  Judith,  speaking  more  morgige — ^the  gran'ther  uv  all  the  morgiges. 

to  the  fire  than  to  Annie.  It  don't  do  no  good  to  pay  'em  off ;  they  git 

"  What  judgment?  "  asked  the  girl.  right  back  again.    There  '11  allers  be  a  mor- 

Now  Judith  slowly  moved  her  heavy  black  gige  on  the  Carter  farm ;  it  can't  bring  forth 

eyes  from  the  burning  wood  to  Annie's  face,  nothin'  but  mortgiges  and  birches.     Wal, 

"  What  I  you  &  Carter,  and  dunno  'bout  the  that  ar  morgige,  it  worrited  that  fust  Carter 

Carter  jedgment?"  eenamost  ter  death.     They  said  he  used  ter 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Annie,  sit-  stand  out  here  by  the  old  well-sweep  and 

ting  upright,  an  apprehensive  thrill  tingling  look  down  over  his  farm,  and  sigh  and  sigh 

to  her  fingers'  ends.  — such  long  sighs — and  mutter  and  mutter 

"  I  thort  all  the  Carters  knew  'bout  that .  'bout  the  morgige  and  how  ter  git  red  on't. 

ar  jedgment.    Ef  yer  father  hain't  told  yer.  He  built  the  fust  coal-pit  ter  help  pay  off 

I  s'pose  I  orter,"  said  Judith,  turning  again  that  ar  morgige,  and  that 's  the  way  the 

to  the  fire.    It  was  Judith's  habit  to  talk  to  jedgment  come.      Morgiges,  coal-pits  and 

the  fire.     It  was  the  only  confidant  she  jedgments." 

had ;   she  told  it  things  she  would  never  Judith  leaned  laboriously  forward,  resting 

dream  of  telling  Judah  or  any  one  else — a  her  sharp  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  dropped 

safe  procedure,  since  her  secrets  were  all  her  long  chin  in  the  uptiumed  palms  of  her 

burned  up ;  they  never  confronted  her  from  hands.    This  trivial  change  of  base  necessi- 
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tated  a  moment's  silence,  for  Jndith  could  the  night  ter  escape  the  gallows.    But,'*  and 

never  move  her  entire  machinery  and  talk  Judith  pulled  up  another  of  those  long  sighs 

at  the  same  time.     Unconsciously  Annie  and  her  voice  sank  to  a  low  whisper,   "when 

assumed  the  same  attitude,  and  when  Ju-  they  drawed  off  that  ar  coal-pit,  there  wuz 

dith  began  in  a  still  lower  and  more  confi-  bones  found  in  the  bottom,  human  bones, 

dential  tone,  her  eager  ears  caught  every  and  nubbudy  knowed  whose  they  wuz,  or 

word.  where  on  arth  they  come  from." 

**  Some  said  *t  was  a  Britisher,  and  some  Annie  shivered  till  her  teeth  chattered ; 

said  'twas  n't.    Anyhow,  'twas  a  man,  and  her  heart  was  pounding  as  if  it  meant  to 

he  had  a  hoss  and  saddle-bags ;  and  he  come  come  out  of  her  ears,  and  there  sat  Judith 

from  Boston  way,  and  hd  wuz  going  ter  New  doubled  up  over  the  fire,  motionless  and 

London,  so  he  said.    He  'd  rode  hard,  for  speechless  as  a  stone  image.     Annie  was 

his  hoss  wuz  clean  tuckered  out.    He  'd  lost  just  ready  to  scream  when  her  ear  again 

his  way  when  he  met  that  ar  fust  Carter  caught  Judith's  mutter, 

down  the  road  a  leetle  way  from  the  bam  "  The  wust  of  it  wus,  nubbudy  knowed 

and  asked  ef  he  c'd  git  some  provender  for  nothin*  'bout  it,  it  might  hev  been,  and  it 

his  hoss  and  c'd  stay  all  night.    He  fed  his  might  not  hev  been.    Anyhow  the  morgige 

hoss  himself,  and  he  come  in  at  that  ar  was    paid    off  pretty  soon  and    nubbudy 

door," — jerking  her  thumb  backward  over  knowed  where  on  arth  that  money  come 

her  shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  outside  from.    Years  after  a  pair  uv  old  saddle-bags 

door — "with  his  saddle-bags  on  his  arm,  and  wus  found  down  in  this  ere  cellar,  under  a 

set  down  here  by  the  fire.    He  was  a  pretty  pile  uv  stones,  and  nubbudy  knowed  nothin' 

good-looking  man,  only  he  looked  tired  and  'bout  them  nuther.    Things  looked  plaguey 

kinder  troubled.    He  eat  his  supper,  and  he  queer,  and  that  ar  fust  Carter,  he  wus  queer 

wuz  as  hungry  as  a  bear,  with  the  saddle-  too.    He  never  c'd  keep  still,  and  he  wua 

bags  on  his  arm.    He  wouldn't  let  go  on  allers  a  walkin'  'round  a  mutterin'  and  a 

'em  a  minute.     He  paid  that  fust  Carter  for  mumblin'  and  lookin'  back  over  his  shoulder 

his  lodgin*  and  his  provender,  'cause  he  said  es  ef  he  thot  suthin'  wus  a  folio  win'  on  him. 

he  might  go  on  afore  the  folks  wuz  up  in  Everything  went    wrong,  and  somehow  'r 

the  momin' ;  and  he  lay  down  here  on  the  nuther  the  morgige  it  got  back  on  the  farm 

floor  afore  the  fire  with  the  saddle-bags  un-  agin,  and  they  went  tu  bumin'  coal  to  pay 

der  his  head,  and  went  to  sleep.    That  wuz  off  the  interest.    That  fust  Carter  he  wus 

the  last  thet  wuz  known  fur  sartin  'bout  gettin'  old  then,  he  wa'nt  so  very  old  nuther, 

that  man.    Thet  fust  Carter  wuz  a  burnin'  but  he  stooped  and  shook  when  he  walked, 

a  coal-pit  down  in  that  ar  lot  where  Juder  is  and  acted  es  ef  he  wus  possessed  to  be  'round 

a  bumin'  one  now.    When  he  come  up  ter  them  ar  coal-pits  every  minit.     He'd  go 

breakfast  in  the  mornin' — for  he  staid  down  down  there  nights  and  stand  and  look  at 

there  all  night  watchin'  the  pit — ^he  did  n't  'em,  though  his  boys  tried  to  keep  him  in  the 

say  nothin*  bout  the  stranger,  and  the  folks  house.    Wal,  one  momin'  he  too  wus  gone, 

s'posed  he  'd  gone  off  afore  daylight  es  he  and   they  hunted  and   hunted,  but    they 

said  he  might,  till  one  uv  the  boys  come  in  cudn't  find  hide  nor  hair  on  him.    I  tell 

from  the  bam  and  said  the  stranger's  hoss  you  't  was  a  pretty  solenm  time  when  that 

was  still  in  the  stable ;  and  he  acted  orfully ;  ar  coal  pit-wus  drawed  off,  and  there  wuz 

he  wud  n't  let  nubbudy  nor  nothin'  go  near  bones,  human  bones,  found  in  the  bottom 

him.    Then  they  began  ter  look  for  the  of   that  ar   pit   too.    And  'twas  curls — 

stranger,  but  he  was  clean  gone,  and  he 's  plaguey  curis  —  that    that  ar    pit    should 

never  been  seen  nor  heard  on,  fur  sartin,  ter  stand  exactly  on  the  spot  where  that  other 

this  day     That  fust  Carter,  he  said  folks  pit  stood,  that  the  bones  wuz  fust  found  in. 

had  better  mind  their  own  business,  and  Folks  looked  at  'em,  and  said  they  guessed 

that  the  man  must  hev  been  a  villain  or  a  things  got  'bout  even  at  last.     But  somehow 

spy,  for  it  wuz  jest  at  the  last  of  the  Revo-  the  Lord  did  n't  seem  to  think  so,  for  there's 

lutionary  war,  and  he  must  hev  run  away  in  been  one  out  uv  every  generation  uv  the 
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Carters  since  then  that's  either  been  burned  Judith  gathered  the  brands  and  coals  into 
in  a  coal  pit  so  that  he  died,  or  got  run  over  a  pile  before  the  back-log,  and  carefully 
by  a  coal  cart  and  killed.  That's  the  jedg-  covered  the  whold  with  ashes.  The  room 
ment  on  the  Carters.  And  that's  the  rea-  became  dark  and  gloomy  at  once.  Another 
son  I  don't  want  Judah  tu  bum  coal.  Judah  candle-stick  with  a  short  bit  of  candle  came 
he's  the  last  uv  the  Carters,  'cause  yer  father  down  from  that  high  shelf,  and,  lighting  the 
he  haint  got  no  boys,  and  it's  beat  in  tu  me  candle,  Judith  thrust  it  into  Annie's  limp 
that  Judah  will  have  tu  go  in  some  sich  hand  saying :  "  Come,  child ;  yer  must  go  tu 
way.  I  wish  he  'd  let  me  bum  the  coal ;  bed,  yer  look  pale,  and  yer  sneezin'  and 
'twould  n't  be  much  matter  then,  'cause  shiverin' now.  I  had  n't  orter  kep  yer  up  so 
r  m  all  Carter.  Judah,  he  takes  arter  the  late.  Yer  '11  sleep  good,  for  that  ar  bed  uv 
Shumways,  and  the  Shumways  had  n't  mine  is  as  soft  as  a  shadder." 
nuthin'  to  do  with  coal-pits  nor  jedgments.  "  Where  do  you  sleep  ?  "  ventured  Annie. 
When  I  tell  him  so,  he  says,  *  What  is  ter  "  Oh !  I  sleep  up  chamber,"  answered  Ju- 
be  will  be' — ^there  '11  oilers  be  amorgige,  and  dith,  opening  a  door  from  the  kitchen  to  a 
we  must  oilers  burn  coal ;  and  it 's  his  place  dark  flight  of  stairs  that  led  backward  and 
tu  bum  the  coal  and  take  the  consequences."  upward  into  some  unknown  region.  "  I 
When  I  git  tu  worritin'  he  laffs  and  says  that  alius  sleep  up  there,  summer  and  winter, 
if  that  ar  first  Carter  did  do  suthin  wrong  That  fust  Carter,  he  did  n't  do  off  the  cham- 
he  guesses  he's  about  settled  up  for't  by  bers  when  he  built  the  house,  and  there 
this  time,  and  according  tu  scripture  that  hain't  none  of  the  Carters  since  then  done 
ar  sort  uv  thing  rups  out  in  the  third  and  'em  off,  though  they  've  all  been  a-goin'  to. 
fourth  generation.  We  're  the  fourth  gen-  They  'U  never  get  done  off  now,  for  the 
eration,  so  jest  as  like  as  not  it  nm  out  in  house  is  een-a-most  worn  out,  and  we  're  the 
the  third  generation.  Anyhow,  it  don't  last  uv  the  Carters." 
trouble  him  much.  But  he  haint  seen  *'  Is  there  no  other  bed  up  there  ?  " 
things  that  I  've  seen.  Now  when  them  ar  "  No.  It 's  jest  one  great  chamber,  and 
pits  is  pretty  nigh  burnt,  ef  you  set  and  the  rats  they  nm  all  roimd  jest  as  they  're 
watch  'em  all  night,  and  don't  go  to  sleep,  a  minter,  and  there's  a  nest  uv  flyin'  squir- 
nigh  ontu  four  o'clock  in  the  momin'  yer  rels  in  imder  the  clabberds,  and  there's  bee- 
ken  see  in  the  smoke  at  the  top  uv  the  pit,  hives  in  one  end,  so  I  have  all  the  company 
if  yer  look  sharpish,  the  figure  of  a  man  I  want.  Wal  I  good-night,"  and  Judith 
with  his  arms  throwed  up,  sinkin'  and  sink-  turned  on  the  lowest  stair  to  close  the  door 
in'  and  sinkin'  till  he 's  gone  clear  out  uv  after  herself. 

sight  in   the  very  bowels  uv  that  ar  pit.        "fiut,  aunt  Judith,"  began  Annie  trem- 

Juder,dfae  haint  never  seen  it,  but  I  hev ;  blingly,  *<  won't  you  please  leave  that  door 

and  I  knowed  it  meant  suthin';  it  meant  open?    If  I  should  want  anything  in  the 

that  anuther  Carter  wud  hev  tu  go  that  night — " 

same  wayyit;  but  it  shant  be  Juder,  poor        "Lord,  yis;  yer  can  hev  it  open  if  yer 

boy,  ef  I  ken  help  it"  wanter ;  but  the  rats  '11  come  trampin'  down. 

Not  once  did  Judith  turn  her  face  toward  They  wont  hurt  you  though,  'less^you  step 

the  girl  who  sat  fixedly  watching  her  aunt's  on  'em." 

profile,  and  listening  to  the  strange  story       Judith  went  on  upstairs,  and  Annie  softly 

till  she  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  closed    the    chamber    door.      She    didn't 

motion  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fore-log  want  any  rats  around  her. 
burned  in  two  and  fell  out  upon  the  hearth        But  now  what  should  she  do  ?     That  • 

with  a  great  shower  of  sparks,  and  Judith  piece  of  candle  would  n't  last  long.    Setting 

jumped  up  with  "  Land  o'  Groshen ;  it  must  her  teeth  hard,  and  looking  neither  to  the 

be  arter  nine  o'clock,"  that  she  recovered  right  nor  left,  she  dove  into  the  room  where 

from   her   half-fascinated   condition    suffi-  all  the  Carters  died; — "not  all,"  thought 

ciently  to  move  and  breathe  on  her  own  Annie  grimly ;  "  for  that  first  Carter  died  in 

account.  a  coal-pit."    Unlocking  her  trunk,  she  took 
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out 'a  warm  wrapper  and  pair  of  felt  slippers,  and  sometimes  when  the  nests  is  f ul  ny 
She  gaye  one  glance  at  the  tall  bed  and  cold  young  'uns,  and  they  gets  tu  squirmin' 
white  pillows.  She  was  sure  she  would  see  round,  the  young  'uns  falls  out,  or  the  nests 
the  straight,  rigid  form  of  a  human  being  tumbles  down.  Then  the  old  'uns  they  iaies 
under  that  still  coverlid,  and  there  certainly  ter  get  'em  up  chimbly  again,  but  they  cim't, 
was  something  on  one  of  those  pillows,  they  hev'  tu  die  there.  That 's  the  young 
One  thing  was  settled ;  she  never  could  'uns  yer  hear  peepin*  now,  down  ter  the  hot- 
sleep  in  that  bed  where  the  Carters  died,  tom  of  the  chimbly." 
never.  She  would  sit  up  all  night  first.  Annie  breathed  more  freely. 
Her  boots  made  a  noise  whenever  she  at-  '*  But,  aunt  Judith,  could  n't  we  get  the 
tempted  to  move,  more  noise  than  ever  they  poor  little  things  back  into  their  nest 
made  before;  in  fact  they  seemed  full  of  again?"  She  had,  just  then,  a  very  pure 
noise,  and  sitting  down  she  slowly  imbut-  sympathy  for  birds  that  were  out  of  their 
toned  the  boots  and  took  them  off.  nests. 

All  at  once  there  came  a  dreadful,  rum-  "  Lord,  no ;  I  *m  glad  ter  hev  'em  die. 

bling,  whirring  sound  in  the  wall.    Gasping  This  ere  house  is  just  swarmin'  with  rats 

for  breath  she  rushed  to  the  chamber  door  and  swallers ;  ef  they  did  n't  sum  on  'em 

and  opening  it  just  enough  to  put  in  her  die,  Juder  and  I'd  hev  ter  move  out.    There, 

lips,  but  not  enough  to  let  out  the  rats,  she  now,  I  'm  goin'  back  upstairs,  and  yer  git 

called :  into  bed  and  go  ter  sleep." 

"  Aunt  Judith  !  aunt  Judith  I "  "  Oh,  aunt  Judith,  don't  go  yet  1    I  hear 

"  Wal !  what 's  wantin'  ?  "  came  faintly  somebody  coming — coming  down-stairs." 

back  from  some  remote  cavernous  space.  Judith  listened.    *'  There,  I  left  that  ar 

**  Oh,  aunt  Judith !    Something  dreadful  chamber  door  open,  and  the  rats  is  comin' 

has  happened  I     The  wall  is  aU    coming  down."    Two  or  three  long  strides  brought 

down ;  I  heard  it  timible !  "  Judith  to  the  chamber  door,  and  seizing  the 

'*  What  on   arth 's  tu  pay  now?"  and  broom  she  brandished  it  up  the  darkened 

Annie  heard  the  creaking  of  a  bedstead  and  space,  crying :  *<  Sho  I  sho !  git  away  there 

the  heavy  thump  of  Judith's  feet  on  the  now!    git  away  I- "    They  minded.    Annie 

floor  as  she  bounded  out  of  bed.    She  was  heard  the  rats  galloping  up  the  stairs  and 

coming  to  the  head  of  the  stairs;  she  was  skurrying  across  the  floor  overhead.  "They'll 

coming  down;  and  Annie  held  open  the  stay  away  now  for  a  leetle  while,  but  when  we 

door  and  Judith  followed  her  into  "  mar's  all  git  tu  sleep  they  come  out  again ;  they 

room."    Judith  was  a  ghostly  looking  ob-  don't  mean  no  harm;  that's  their  way." 

ject  herself,  as  she  stood  in  her  white  night-  Evidently  this  lonely  woman  had  a  sort  of 

gown,  her  long  arm  uplifted  as  she  held  the  fellow-feeling  for  all  the  living  deatures 

candle  above  her  head,  narrowly  scanning  around  her.    They  were  not  afraid  of  her, 

the  walls  of  the  room.  nor  she  of  them.    Closing  the  door,  she 

<<  Yer  said  the  walls  wus  a  comin'  down  •  mounted  the  complaining  stairs  and  put  her- 

what  on  arth  did  yer  mean  ?  "  self  into  bed  once  more. 

Just  then  came  again  the  rumbling,  whir-  Annie  stood  where  her  aunt  left  her,  with 

ring  sound,  succeeded  by  a  pitiful  peeping  her  arms  full  of  shawls,  which  she  forgot  to 

that  made  each  individual  hair  of  Annie's  wrap  about  herself,  and  the  remnant  of  the 

head  stand  upright  in  horror.  candle  in  her  hand.    Which  way  should  she 

"There,"  she  gasped;  "don't  you  hear  go,  and   what  should  she   do?     Between 

'em  tumble  ?  and  there  is  some  one  under  ghosts,  dead  Carters,  murdered  men,  rats  and 

them,  too."  chimney-swallows,  the  situation  was  just 

"  Land  o'  Goshen ;  what  a  Annie  yer  be  I  horrible.    At  present  she  could  do  nothing 

That  ar'snothin' but  chimbly- swallers.    Yer  but  stand  stock-still,  with  all  her  energies 

see  there  hain't  been  no  fire  in  this  ere  concentrated  in  her  ears.    Meanwhile,  she 

chimbly  since  mar  died,  and  the  swallers  was  getting  chilled  to  the  bone, 

they  hev'  jest  chucked  it  brimful  uv  nests,  What  was  that  strange  noise  ?  "  Chick- 
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chick ;  tick-tick ;  chick-chick ;  tick-tick."    It  goin'  tu  die,  and  it  '11  be  you  ef  yer  don't 

was  n't  the  clock,  for  there  was  no  clock  in  hurry  up  and  git  inter  bed." 

the  house.    They  kept  time  by  the  noon-  That  was  the  last  feather — Annie  broke 

mark  on  the  kitchen  floor,  and  by  Judah's  down.    Judith  heard  her  crying — "  Oh,  aunt 

watch  when  he  did  n't  forget  to  wind  it  up.  Judith,  do  let  me  come  upstairs  and  get 

It  seemed  close  to  her — all  around  her;  and  into  bed  with  you." 

it  grew   louder  every   moment.     "Chick-  "Git  inter  bed   with    mef"    ejaculated 

chick ;    tick-tick ;  chick-chick ;  tick-tick  1 "  Judith.     "  Nubbudy  eyer   got    inter    bed 

Wouldn't  it  ever   stop^    It  was   getting  with  me,  yii.    Why,  I  should  n't  sleep  a 

nearer  and  nearer,  louder  and  louder.    Why  wink." 

yes,  it  was — it  certainly  was  right  in  her  "  But  it 's  so  cold  and  so  lonesome  down 

ears !   A  new  terror  seized  her — she  dropped  here ;   I  want  to  snug  up  to  somebody," 

the  shawls  and  fled  to  the   chamber  door  sobbed  Annie. 

again.  "  Snug  up  ter  yerself !    Yer  might  as  well 

"Oh I  aunt  Judith,  do  come,  do  come,  snug  up  to  a  heap  uv  old  scythes  as  ter 
quick  1 "  snug  ter  me.    There  now,  yer  jest  stop  cry- 
Judith  was  just  falling  asleep,  but  that  in'  and  go  and  git  inter  mar's  bed."         • 
shrill  cry   penetrated  her    drowsy  senses.  "But — ^but — it's  full  of    dead   Carters, 
Nothing  made  Judith  so  cross  as  to  be  dis-  aunt  Judith  !  " 

turbed  in  her  sleep ;  she  waited  till  the  cry  "  Full  o*  what  ?    Land  o' — ^land  o' — "  ex- 
was  repeated  before  she  shouted  back,  claimed  Judith,  unable  to  express  her  feel- 

"  What  on  arth  ails  yer  now? "  ings ;  "  ef  I  don't berlieve  that  ar  gal 's  nigh 

"  Oh  I  aunt  Judith !  do  come  down  I  some-  outer  a  fool !  There  ain't  nothin'  the  mat- 
thing  alive  has  crawled  into  my  ears,  and  it  ter  uv  that  ar  bed.  It 's  the  best  bed  in  the 
makes  a  dreadful  noise."  house.     Come,  shut  the  door,  and  don't 

"  Inter  yer  brain,  more  likely,"  said  Judith  holler  to  me  no  more  ter  night." 

pulling  herself  upright.    She  was  fast  losing  This  conversation  was  carried  on  under 

every  atom  of  respect  for  a  city  girl's  knowl-  difficulties,  for  Annie  dared  to  open  the  dooj 

edge,  and  she  was  n't  going  lib  be  fooled  into  barely  enough  to  admit  her  lips,  and  when 

getting  out  of  bed  for  any  more  noises.  she  had  done  speaking  she  substituted  her 

"  Oh  aunt  Judith  1  it's  awful !    I  shall  cer-  ear  for  her  lips  in  order  to  catch  the  answer, 

tainly  die."  telephone  fashion.  It  was  plain  that  no  com- 

"  No  yer  won't  die  nuther.    What  does  fort  was  to  be  got  out  of  aunt  Judith,  and 

the  noise  sound  like  ?  "  in  despair  she  latched  the  door. 

"  Oh  !  it  sounds  horribly.    It  goes  chick-  By  this  time  the  candle  had  burned  down ; 

chick,  tick-tick,   chick-chick,  tick-tick,  all  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  small  piece  of 

the  time,  only  it  sounds  louder  when  I  'm  burning  wick  lying  in  a  tiny  pool  of  melted 

in — in  that  room."  tallow  at  the  top  of  the  candle-stick,  and 

"I  thort  so,"  said  Judith,  a  little  con-  that  was  flickering  away  ready  to  go  out. 

temptuously.    "  T'aint  in  yer  ears  at  all ;  She  must  get  the  shawls  and  vn-apper  she 

it's  in  the  walls  and  its  allers  agoin'  in  that  had  dropped  on  the  floor  in  mar's  room, 

room."  It  was  better  to  stay  in  the  kitchen  with  its 

"  But  what  is  it,  aimt  Judith  ?  "  unknown  horrors,  than  to  stay  in  that  room 

"  It's  nothin'  but  the  death-watch ;  now  with  its  known  horrors, 

du  go  tu  bed."  She  reached  the  settle,  convulsively  clasp- 

"  The    death-watch !    Oh  I  aunt   Judith  ing  her  wrappers  and  shawls,  just  as  the 

what's  the  death-watch?"  gasped  the  girl —  light  went  out.    How  long  she  sat  in  the 

horror  piled  upon  horror.  darkness,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  see- 

"  Land  o'   Goshen ;  yer  dunno  nothin'  I  ing  troops  of  gibbering  ghosts  and  proces- 

Why,  it's — it's — why,  it's  the  death-watch,  sions   of    dead   Carters,  she  never   knew. 

Suthin'  in  the  waUs  in  rooms  where  folks  Then  that  "  Britisher,"  or  whatever  he  was, 

dies.    It 's  allers  a  wamin' ;  a  sign  somebody  came  in  with  his  saddle-bags  and  lay  down 
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on  the  floor  at  her  feet ;  and  she  saw  that  lY. 

first  Carter  sinking — sinking  into  a  coal-pit.  «„«^,^ „ 

°                    **                           '^  SEEING  THE  SPECTER. 

She  saw — what  did  she  not  see  ?    And  she 

heard  rats,  chimney-swallows,  death-watches  "  ^  7®^  *^  berlieve  me,  she  never  teched 
and  all  manner  of  horrible  things.  Very  ^a^  ar  bed  all  night ;  there  ain't  a  wrmkle 
fanciful  and  foolish,  no  doubt  it  would  nor  a  crease  on  %  nowhere.  I  found  her  on 
seem  to  any  one  else,  but  to  her  it  was  very  *^®  settle,  sound  er-sleep  with  no  piller  under 
real  and  full  of  anguish.  She  sobbed  and  ^^r  head  nor  nothm*.  She  looked  as  peace- 
sobbed  until  she  could  not  stop  sobbing.  ^ il  as  a  lamb,  but  she  was  so  kinder  white 
At  length  her  mental  distress  appeared  to  ^^^  pimpin'  I  thort  I  would  n't  wake  her  up, 
reach  out  through  her  body ;  every  bone,  ^^^  ^^  ^  ™a^«  <^®  fire  as  softiy  as  I  c'd, 
every  atom  of  flesh  had  a  pain  of  its  own.  ^^^  «>^®  ^ut  to  milkin'." 
This  could  not  be  endured  long,  and  she  be-  "  ^^^  ^^»*  "^^de  her  sleep  on  that  hard 
gan  to  feel  with  a  sort  of  relief  that  she  setUe  ?"  asked  JudahdoubtfuUy  as  he  leaned 
should  die  pretty  soon.  With  that  thought  against  the  bars  while  Judith  waited  on  the 
came  the  question,  was  she  ready  to  die?  fPP^i^e  side  with  a  foaming  pail  of  milk 
No  j  she  was  as  much  afraid  of  the  unknown'  ^  either  hand. 

in  death  as  she  was  of  the  unknown  in  the  "  "^^^  ^ '»  ^*^*  ^'^  ^®  ^  ^^^^-    ^ 
dark.    There  was  no  choice.    In  her  despair  ^^^  ^^^  '*^a«  the  best  bed  in  the  house- 
she  remembered  that  she  had  neglected  to  ^^'^  bed— the  bed  where  aU  the  Carters 
say  her  prayers  that  night;  perhaps  that  breathed  their  last— " 
was  the  reason  she  seemed  so  utterly  for-  "  ^^^  ^^^  ^®^  ^^^  ^  "  interrupted  Judah. 
saken.    Full  of  self-reproach  she  fell  upon  "Why,  yis;  I  thort  she  knew  't  was  just 
her  knees,  and  with  folded  hands  and  quiv-  *^«  P^^^  ^^^  ^i^^  ^<>^-" 
ering  lips  said,  "  Now  I  lay  me  "  and  "  Our  **  ^  ^^°**  wonder  she  could  n't  sleep  there, 
Father  who  art  in  Heaven,"  followed  by  ^'^^  »^®®P  ^  ^^  middle  of  the  road  first." 
a  little  prayer  of  her  own  about  her  father  "Wall  yeou  do  beat  all,  yeou  and  that 
and  mother  and  herself,  and  again  resumed  ar  gal.    She  kept  me  awake  nigh  outer  all 
h^r  seat.    But  somehow  it  did  n't  seem  to  ^^^^^  hoUerin'  fur  me  ter  come  down-stairs, 
do  very  much  good;  she  was  just  as  much  ^kart  eenamost  tu  death  with  chimbly-swal- 
afraid  and  just  as  full  of  distress  as  ever.  ^^^  and  death-watches.      Why  she  dunno 
Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  once  nothin',  that  gal  don't.*' 
more  flung  herself  upon  her  knees,  with  "  ^^or  thjng  1 "  said  Judah  compassion- 
this  cry  forcing  itself    from    her    inmost  ately,  "she  must  have  wished  herself  at 
heart :  home." 

**  Oh,  Ix)rd  Jesus  I  come  to  me  !  come  to  "  ^^*  ^*^at  are  we  goin'  tu  du  with  the 

me !  I  am  afraid  to  stay  here  alone  in  the  dark,  gal  ^^  s^®  caries  on  so  nights  ?  " 

and  I  am  afraid  to  die.    There  is  n't  a  soul  "  I'^^  tell  you  one  thing  we'll  do,"  said  Ju- 

to  come  near  me  nor  help  me.    Come  Thou  1  ciah  with  imwonted  energy,  «  we'll  shut  the 

See !  I  put  myself  in  Thy  hands  1     Hold  me,  ^oor  into  that  room,  and  keep  it  shut." 

keep  me,  I  pray  Thee.    Amen."  "  But  where  '11  the  gal  sleep?    She  can't 

She  remained  on  her  knees  till  all  sobbing  ^^^  ^7  bed,  nor  yours  nuther,  that 's  sartin; 

ceased,  and  a  quiet,  restful  feeling  took  pos-  ^^^  she  '11  break  every  bone  in  her  body  on 

session  of  her  soul.    Had  she  indeed  put  ^at  ar  settle." 

herself  into  His  hands?    Yea,  verily  I    She  Judah  thought  a  moment,  deftly  peeling 

rose  to  her  feet,  she  was  no  longer  alone ;  the  birch  bark  from  the  rail  against  which 

she  was  no  longer  afraid;  the  room  was  no  he  still  leaned — suddenly  his  face  brightened: 

longer  cold  nor  dark ;  nothing  could  harm  "  You  remember  the  hammock  I  used  to 

her  now.  Tears  came,  but  they  were  tears  sleep  in  summers ;  we  'U  have  that  strung  up 
of  sweetest  trust.  She  wrapped  her  shawls  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  shall  sleep  in  that, 
about  her,  and  lying  down  upon  the  old    And,  Judith,  don't  go  to  telling  her  stories 

settle  at  once  fell  asleep.  about  the  Carters,  nor  any  one  else.    I  re- 
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member  how  you  used  to  make  my  flesh  a  source  of  wonder  and  entertaimnent  to 

creep  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  with  your  Annie.    Directly  over  the  door  and  opposite 

horrible  stories."                                     .  the  one  window  hung  a  rifle,  rarely  used,  a 

Judith  nodded,  and  wisely  kept  her  own  snarl  of  fishing-tackle,  and  a  hatchet.  On 
counseL  "  Come,  Juder ;  let  down  them  ar  one  side  was  a  book-rack  with  a  few  well- 
bars  ;  I  must  go  in  and  get  yer  breakfast."  worn  volumes,  silhouettes  framed  in  gay- 

"  Not  if  she  is  asleep.    I  '11  go  without  colored  mosses,  and  two  or  three  of  Nast's 

my  breakfast  till  doomsday  before  she  shall  cartoons  tacked  to  the  wall ;   and  on  the 

be  disturbed."  opposite  side  were  the  shelves  of  a  museum, 

But  Annie  was  awake,  for  just  then  her  one  shelf  being  covered  with  various  speci- 

face  appeared  at  the  half   ppen  door,  a  mens  of  rock  and  stone,  an  assortment  of 

bright,  cheery  young  face,  pleasant  to  see  *,  Indian  arrow  heads  and  a  portion  of  a  hu- 

and  the  group  at  the  bars  started  in  proces-  man  skull ;  for  Judah  was  something  of  a 

sion  for  the  house ;  Judith  with  her  pails  of  geologist,  having  theories  of  his  own.    An- 

milk,  followed  by  a  huge,  sleepy  looking  other  shelf  showed  all  manner  of  native 

cat,  while  Judah  briskly  brought  up  the  woods  and  barks,  pressed  ferns  and  leaves, 

rear.  for  he  was  also  somewhat  of  a  botanist; 

'*  Good  morning.  Miss  Annie ;  good  mom-  and  above  the  shelves  were  stout  branches 

ing !      Allow  me  to  present  Sir  Thomas,  nailed  to  the  walls,  on  which  were  perched 

He 's  a  little  too  philosophical,  or  in  other  in  grotesque  attitudes,  stuffed  birds,  from  a 

words,  a  little  too  old  and  lazy,  to  catch  rats  titmouse  to  a  hawk.    On  the  table  was  a  Bi- 

and  mice,  but  he  has  his  good  qualities,  ble,  Hugh  Miller's  *'  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  a 

nevertheless,  and  is  Judith's  one  pet,  being  newspaper  and  a  pitcher  of  water.    Uncle 

quite  jealous  of  her  attentions  to  any  one  Judah  himself  was  something  of  a  curiosity, 

else."                                      ^  as  he  sat  in  the  doorway,  his  favorite  seat, 

Annie  stooped  to  stroke  "  Sir  Thomas  "  his  straw  hat  with  the  top  of  the  crown  out 

as  he  passed,  when  she  was  admonished  by  cast  on  the  ground,  his  head  covered  with 

a  low  growl  that  she  probably  had  the  pleas,  short,  light  brown  curls,  his  forehead  large 

ure  of  meeting  him  the  previous  evening,  as  and  startlingly  white,  while  the  rest  of  his 

he  sat  under  the  splint-bottopied  chair,  glar-  face,  sim-bumed  and  brown,  seemed  thrown 

ing  at  her  with  fiery  eyes.  into  shadow.    His  sleeves  were  rolled  above 

The   Carter  farm  was  a  very  pleasant  his  elbows,  his  pantaloons  patched  at  the 

place  by  daylight,  and  under  uncle  Judah's  knee ;  but  a  neatly-fitting  shoe  showed  a 

intuitive  care,  Annie  gradually  relinquished  small,  daintily-shaped  foot.     Judith  said, 

her  plan  of  starting  for  home  before  another  "  Juder  allers  was  foolish  'bout  them  feet; " 

night.    Her  introduction  to  the  laboratory  but  Judah  could  be  pardoned  his  one  vanity, 

and  the  carryall  proved  a  very  pleasant  af-  since  he  was  sensible,  if  queer,  regarding 

fair.     The  laboratory  was  a  huge  coal-pit,  everything  else. 

looking  like  pictures  she  had  seen  of  volca-  "  Will  that  grow  into  another  coal-pit  ?  " 

noes,  with  the  blue  smoke  drifting  slowly  asked  Annie,  looking  at  the  pile  of  fresh 

away  from  its  peak.    The  carryall  was  a  turf  alongside  the    pit,  like  mother   and 

substantially-built  house  or  hut  on  wheels,  child. 

that  followed  the  coal-pits  over  the  farm,  "  No  that  is  a  reserve  to  be  used  as  brick- 

and  constituted  Judah's  principal  habita-  bats  or  patches."    Seeing  that  Annie  looked 

tion.    Of  course  its  dimensions  were  some-  puzzled    he    explained.    "  Sometimes    the 

what  circumscribed,  being  just  long  enough  chemical  process  within  the  labratory  goes 

in  one  direction  for  the  bunk  which  was  on  faster  than  I  suppose,  and  the  genie  at 

bmlt  against  the  wall,  sailor-fashion,  and  the  bottom  of  the  chimney,  generating  calo- 

wide  enough  to  admit  a  small  table,  a  chair  ric,  gets  the    upper  hand,  and  I  have  to 

and  stool.    In  one  comer  was  a  diminutive  fight  him  with  brick-bats  of  turf  till  he  is 

charcoal  furnace  to  be  used  in  case  the  days  smothered,  or  sufficiently  subdued  to  go  on 

or  nights  proved  too  cool.    The  walls  were  with  his  steady  work.    And  then  as  the 
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wood  chars,  it  shrinks  and  packs,  leaving  short  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 

the  cover  loose ;  or  the  turf,  dried  and  killed  her  company,  in  order  to  please  Judah. 

by  the  heat,  breaks  through,  letting  in   a        Thjp  outdoor  country  life  was  something 

draught  of  air,  and  if  I  had  no  fresh  turf  to  new  and  very  pleasant  to  Annie — ^her  spir- 

patch  it  up,  away  would  go  the  result  of  my  its  rose  and  the  hay-feyer  was  fast  disap- 

care  and  labor  in  flame."  pearing.    Judah  thought  it  was  owing  to 

"  That  is  the  reason  you  have  to  watch  smoca^  which  she  inhaled  more  or  less  diluted 

it  day  and  night?''  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as 

'*  That  is  the  reason."  she  sat,  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  doorway  of 

"  And  you  have  to  walk  on  the  sides  of  the  carryalL     John  thought  it  was  owing 

the  pit  when  you  patch  it  ?  "  to  those  long,  quiet  drives  and  the  beauty  of 

"  Yes."  the  landscapes.     All  agreed  that  the  hay- 

<*  I  should  think  there  would  be  danger  of  fever  was  going  \  and  strange  to  say,  all  seem- 

breaking  in,"  said  Annie,  remembering  the  ed  a  little  sorry  to  have  it  go.    Who  would 

fate  of  that  first  Carter.  believe  that  hay-fever  could  be  robbed  of 

''  So  there  is,  unless  one  is  cautious,  es-  its  sting? 
pecially  when  the  pit  is  nearly  burned."  The  hammock  proved  a  most  delightful 
<*  Are  you  ever  afraid  ?  "  resting-place.    Annie  swung  herself  to  sleep 
"Of  what?"  night   after   night — ^no   longer   afraid   of 
"  Of  breaking  through  when  you  are  here  ghosts,  rats,    chinmey-swallows,  or  death- 
alone?"  watches.    After  having  given  herself  into 
"  No.    If  I  think  there  is  danger,  I  use  the  Lord's  hands  that  ever-to-be-remember- 
that  ladder,"  pointing  to  a  long  board  with  ed  night,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  take  the 
narrow  strips  or  cleats  across  it  for  foot-  gift  back ;  that  would  be  neither  right  nor 
rests.    "  I  lay  that  up  the  side  and  walk  on  honorable ;  nor  had  she  any  desire  to  do  so. 
that.    It  distributes  the  weight."  He  could  care  for  her  much  better  than  she 
"What  would  you  do  if  you  should  fall  could  care  for  herself.    Having  trusted  once, 
in?"  she  would  trust  always.    Here  was  a  factor 
"  Try  to  get  out"  that  neither  Judah  nor  John  could  estimate 
"  But  if  you  could  not."  among  the  causes  of  Annie's  physical  and 
"  Then  of  course  I  should  submit  to  the  spiritual  improvement, 
inevitable.    But  here  comes  John  Hull."            One  night,  however,  she  was  restless  and 
Annie  heard  a  quick  step,  and  looked  up  sleepless.    Her  eyelids  would  fly  open  and 
to  meet  John's  eyes  and  outstretched  hand,  all  manner  of  busy  but  pleasant  thoughts 
John  and  Judah  had  been  fast  friends  floated  through  her  brain.    At  last  she  fell 
ever  since  John  was  old  enough  to  sit  on  to  thinking  of  uncle  Judah,  and  wondering 
Judah's  knee.    All  the  leisure  time  of  his  if  he  too  were  awake.    She  knew  that  the 
boyhood  was  passed  at  the  Carter  farm  fol-  pit  was  being  watched  carefully  now,  for 
lowing   Judah's   coal-pits    and   coal-carts,  the  coal  was  nearly  done.    All  at  once  an 
When  he  went  away  to  school  and  college  irresistible  impulse  took  possession  of  her 
he  wrote  to  Judah  as  often  as  he  wrote  to  to  go  down  and  see  if  she  could  discover  the 
his  mother ;   but  somehow  about  this  time  figure  of  the  man  in  the  smoke  at  the  top  of 
his  friendship  and  affection  for  Judah  took  the  pit    This  must  be,  according  to  Judith, 
on  an  extraordinary  fervor  and  devotion,  about  the  time  for  it  to  appear.    There  was 
In  fact  he  could  with  difficulty  deny  him-  lurking  in  Annie,  as  in  aU  half  believers  in 
self  the  pleasure  of  Judah's  society  day  and  that  phase  of  the  supernatural,  a  keen  desire 
night.    He  was  willing  to  do  anything  for  for  proof  positive.    She  wanted  to  see  just 
Judah,  and    magnanimously  assumed  the  one  ghost.    Without  stopping  to  debate  the 
task  of  driving  Annie  all  about  Stpneton,  question  she  sprang  out  of  the  hammock, 
and  the  surrounding  country;  showed  her  all'  dpessed,  and  unlatched  the  outside  door — a 
the  finest  views;   ibitiated  her   into   the  latch  was  the  only  fastening  the  Carter  doors 
mysteries  of  fishing  and  trapping,  and  in  ever  had — and  feeling  not  afraid,  but  as  if 
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she  was  in  some  sort  of  mischief,  stepped  of  John.    The  flames  had  burst  out  at  the 

out  into  the  still  moonlight  and  sped  down  top  of  the  pit.    It  was  burning  up^  but  no 

the  now  familiar  path  to  the  coal-pit  and  matter.    The  figure  was  not  in  the  doorway ; 

carryalL     How  brightly  the  moon  shone !  it  was  stretched  on  the  bunk. 

and  what  a  sense  of  freedom — as  if  she  was  *'  How   shall   we  get   you   up  to    the 

some  wild  thing  that  had  just  got  the  use  of  house  ? ''  asked  John,  quite  unnerved,  and 

its  wings !    She  slackened  her  speed  as  she  for  the  time  unable  to  think :    <*  You  can't 

drew  near  the  carryall.    If  Judah  was  asleep  walk." 

she  would  not  disturb  him.  "  No.    You  will  find  cotton  and  oil  under 

The  pit  stood  sharply  defined  in  the  moon-  the  bunk.    Wet  the  cotton  with  the  oil,  and 

light,  but  there  was  more  smoke  than  usual  roll  up  my  feet  and  limbs ;  it  is  all  you  can 

at  the  top,  else  it  sagged  with  the  wind  in  do." 

her  direction.     Her  heart  began  to  beat  As  the  sun  rose  that  morning  it  saw  a 

thick  And  fast.    Would  she  see  the  specter  ?  little  procession  entering  the  Carter  yard. 

She  half  wished  she  had  not  come ;  but  as  John  with  his  father's  oxen  drawing  the 

she  gazed  she  saw,  or  thought  she  saw  the  carryall,  and  Annie  walking  beside  it 

figure  of  a  human  being  struggling  in  the  For  days  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which 

smoke.    Yes,  that  must  be  the  specter;  but  would  win  the  victory,  life  or  death.    But 

it  was  not  sinking — sinking — ^with  uplifted  Judah  strenuously  resisted  Judith's  kindly 

arms,  as  Judith  described,  but  it  was  making  attempts  to  get  him  into  *'  mar's  bed,"  and 

frantic  though  noiseless  struggles  to  get  out.  at  last  he  began  slowly  to  recover. 

It  seemed  frightfully  real,  and  unable  longer  Annie's  father  came  out  and  said  he  was 

to  endure  the  sight  she  sprung  to  the  door  glad  the  pit  had  burned  down,  and  that 

of  the  carryall  shrieking,  "  Uncle  Judah !  there  should  never-  be  another  built  if  the 

unde  Judah ! "  birches  grew  over  the  farm  as  thick  as  a 

There  was  no  answer — ^uncle  Judah  was  wall.    He  paid  off  the  mortgage  once  more, 

not  there.    A  thrill  of  horror  unnerved  her  and  secured  Judah  and  Judith  an  income 

for  an  instant,  then  she  understood  it  all.  sufficient  to  prevent  its  ever  being  renewed. 

The  board  with  the  cleats  upon  it,  lay  on  So  the  Carter  morl^age  and  the    Carter 

the  groimd.    How  she  took  it  up,  swung  it  judgment  went  together, 

round  and  laid  it  on  the  side  of  the  pit,  she  Of  course  Judith  said,  **  I  told  you  so  1 " 

never  knew ;  nor  from  whence  came  the  but  she  was  quite  happy  at  the  prospect  of 

strength  and  courage  to  dart  up  the  board,  having  Judah  all  to  herself.    She  could  take 

and  half  strangled  with  smoke,  and  choked  all  the  care  of  him  now,  for  he  would  never 

with  fear,  to  grasp  the  arms  of  the  figure  be  able  to  care  for  himself  again, 

that  had  now  sunken  almost  out  of  sight.  John's  afEection  for  Judah  continued  to 

It  was  no  specter.    Strong  human  hands  increase,  but  he  never  went  to  the  depot 

clutched  hers,  and  with  a  desperate  struggle  after  Annie  again,  for  it  came  to  pass  that 

that  well-nigh  drew  her  in,  the  figure  slowly  at  their  frequent  visits  to  Stoneton  they 

emerged  from  the  pit  and  followed   her  came  together  and  went  together.    Judith 

down  the  board.    It  dropped  in  the  doorway  was  heard  to  remark  more  than  once : 

of  the  carryall.  <*  I  du  believe  that  ar  gal  had  the  hay- 

"  Go  call  John,  but  don't  disturb  Judith,"  fever  and  wuz  sent  out  here  a  puppose  tu 

it  said  hoarsely.  save  Juder's  life  and  tu  marry  that  ar  John 

They  were  flying  feet  that  crossed  the  lots  Hull.    It  jest  happened  so,  or  else  it  wuz  to 

to  John  Hull's  house  and  returned  in  advance  be,  I  dunno  which." 

« 
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SAFE-FOLDED. 

Oh,  it  is  hard,  when  o*er  the  face 
We  scarce  can  see  for  weeping, 

The  little,  loving  baby  face 
That  last,  still  shade  comes  creeping ; 

Full  hard  to  close  the  tender  eyes, 
And  fold  the  hands  for  sleeping. 

Yet,  when  the  world  our  own  would  claim, 

It  doth  not  greatly  grieve  us ; 
We  calmly  see  as  days  go  by, 

Our  little  children  leave  us, — 
And,  smiling,  heed  not  how  the  swift. 

Soft-footed  years  bereave  us. 

Oh,  mother-hearts  I  I  count  you  rich 
Beyond  mere  earth-possessing, 

Whose  little  babies  never  grow 
Away  from  your  caressing — 

Safe-folded  in  His  tender  arms 
Who  gives  again,  with  blessing. 


Caroline  Leslie, 


PRATER  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

We  bless  thee,  Lord,  for  those  sweet  memories  1 
The  thanks  rise  swift,  swift  upward  to  thy  feet, 
But  old-time  love  doth  follow  them  as  fleet, 

Forth-breaking  still  in  long-hushed,  tender  cries ; 

E'en  for  the  blessed  must  its  pleading  rise  : 
"Make  them  more  blest;  make  heaven  doubly  sweet, 
Their  safety  surer,  glory  more  complete ; 

Their  feet  more  glad  in  paths  of  high  emprise !" 

O  happy  prayer !  that  hath  no  spur  of  fear. 
No  prick  of  care  or  pain  to  urge  its  way, — 

That  hath  no  need,  but  rises  free  and  clear 
"  To  them  that  have  be  given  1"  just  to  say. 

By  right  of  purest  love  it  claims  thine  ear, 
And  sings  assured  its  sweet,  spontaneous  lay. 


M.  E,  Bennett 
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PREACHING  HONESTY.  his  theological  status.    We  will  not  attempt  to 

A  YBKERABLE  pastor  of  a  New  England  Con-  ^®^P  ^^  ^^^  of  his  diflftculty.    We  will  only  sug- 

gregational  church  puts  this  question :  fS^^  another  syllogism  of  the  same  sort  and  leave 

"Must  we  confess  that  it  is  because  there  is  ^^  ^c^jusers  to  wresUe  with  it  at  their  leisure, 

something  wrong  in  the  religious  views  we  hold,  Here  it  is:  Unitarians  beUeve  in  the  multiplica- 

that  so  many  of  the  defaulters  in  these  days  are  tion  table;  Mr.  Moody  believes  in  the  multiplica- 

men  who  have  b^n  prominent  in  our  churches,  tion  table;  therefore  Mr.  Moody  is  a  Unitarian, 
several  of  them  office-bearers,  and  others  active        iir    i.      •»*    w    j  »        ^      *     xui         « 
in  our  Sunday  Schools  and  prayer-meetings  ?  "  We  beg  Mr.  Moody  s  pardon  for  this  profane 

■nr  1  J  X    ^  J  1       ,     J,      »T  ,      ,      i  reference  to  him;  and  we  also  crave  the  indul- 

We  are  glad  to  find  in  a  leading  Unitarian  lour-  -  «  *  m      ^       j        s      ^  t      a 

1        J   v    _t  xi-i        .  X    ,.,  .-  gence  of  our  intelligent  readers  for  giving  two 

nal  words  bearing  on  this  pomt  which  may  serve  T   ,        ,  T  ^ui        *i.  j    *  * 

.,  _j  X  mches  of  our  space  to  this  method  of  argumenta- 

to  reassure  the  querist:  ^        .,  ,  .  ,.        *    *-is  j  T   u 

^  tion;  the  prevalence  of  it,  as  testified  to  by  our 

"  Whether  certain  doctrines  tend  to  obscure  venerable  brother  and  observed  by  all  of  us,  • 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  always  a  fair  ^ ,  a  ^^n    ^ 

question :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  both  ortho-  ^^^  ^  ^^  Justification. 

doz  and  liberal  opinions  may  be  so  presented  and        Either  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  Unitarians 

so  held  as  to  exercise  no  moral  power  whatever,  or  from  some  other  cause,  **  we  Orthodox  minis- 

....  But  *you  cannot  draw  an  indictment  x„^  i»  ^„,  i»«^*k4»,  ««-«   a^  •»«♦  «».v^  ««^„«.i« 

against  an  entife  people.*    Wholesale  reproaches  *®"'    ^'^  ^"^^^^  ^^^*  ^^  °^*     ™*^®  ^°^"«f^ 

only  add  to  the  sum  total  of  injustice  by  which  o'  honesty  in  our  public  teachings."    We  trust 

society  is  afflicted.    The  attempt  to  make  capital  that  not  many  of  the  ministers  to  whom  he  refers 

against  a  relifpous  denomination  or  a  politic^  ^^^  i^^  withheld  from  speaking  the  truth  by 

party,  by  raising  an  indiscriminate  outcry  and  ^,      ,„    *  n  u*  i.        v^      v  u    » 

a  mud-storm  whenever  an  individual  member  the  sUly  faUacy  which  we  have  been  considering, 

walks  crookedly,  is  itself  a  form  of  fraud."  And  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  failure  in  this 

This  is  surely  a  fair  aid  generous  judgment.  The  re«P«ct  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  it  to 

ChrUtian  Register,  when  it  takes  this  tone,  shows  ^®  ^^^  <^»*  ^«  training  of  ministers  in  these 

itself  to  have  not  only  the  form  of  liberality  but  ^**®r  ^^J^  ^"^  ^*^^  *<^  scholastic  and  meta- 

Bomething  of  the  power  thereof.    Let  us  hope  physical— more  concerned  to  adjust  the  teachings 

that  the  charity  which  it  metes  to  others  will  be  ^^  ^®  pulpit  to  the  symbols  of  the  past  than  to 

measured  unto  itself  when  the  need  shall* arise.  *^®  '*®*®  ®'  ^®  present. 

But  the  most  urgent  question  of  our  venerable        ^^  ^^  ^*^^  think,  however,  that  there  has  been 

pastor  is  this:  "  Do  we  preach  honesty  ?  I  mean,  **»y  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Orthodox  ministers 

we  Orthodox  ministers.    Do  we  make  enough  of  a^ut  teaching,  in  a  general  way,  that  men  ought 

honesty  in  our  public  teachings?"    And  he  is  to  be  honest.    The  fact  that  religion  must  include 

rather  inclined  to  answer  his  own  question  in  the  morality  is  asserted  by  them  strongly  and  fre- 

negative.    For  this  failure  he  gives  certain  rea-  qQ«ntly.    The  great  lack  has  been  a  careful  and 

sons  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves,  niinute  application  of  this  truth  to  the  afiFairs  of 

One  of  them,  however,  is  curious  enough  to  call  ©veiy  day.    Men  must  not  only  be  told  that  they 

for  a  word  of  comment.    It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  honest;  they  must  also  be  told  what 

that  some  of  the  preachers  to  whom  he  speaks  bonesty  is.    A  close  and  faithful  application  of 

may  have  refrained  from  emphasizing  this  virtue  the  moral  law  to  the  business  of  life  needs  often 

lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  Unitarianism.  to  be  made.    It  is  in  this,  if  in  anything,  that  the 

The  conjecture  is  not  altogether  groundless.   The  modem  pulpit  has  failed. 

kind  of  reasoning  to  which  he  refers  is  very  com-  ^  the  average  New  England  minister,  for  ex- 
mon.  You  hear  it  every  day  from  earnest  secta-  ample,  should  undertake  to  preach  on  the  Eighth 
ries;  men  to  whose  names  great  titles  are  Commandment,  he  would  be  likely,  first,  to  give 
appended  freely  resort  to  it.  It  runs  like  this:  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  text,  referring  to  other 
Unitarians  preach  honesty;  Mr.  Smith  preaches  scriptures  which  support  its  teachings,  and  show- 
honesty;  therefore  Mr.  Smith  is  a  Unitarian.  ing  how  in  aU  the  legislation  of  Moses  the  rights 

This  seems  to  many  worthy  people  a  perfectly  of  property  were  protected;  in  the  first  place  he 

clear  and  unanswerable  argument;  and  any  at-  would  enter  into  some  philosophical  investigation 

tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith  to  of  the  origin  of  property  rights;  then  he  would 

show  them  that  it  was  fallacious  would  probably  show  how  Christ's  law  of  love  secures  obedience 

result  in  confirming  their  views  with  regard  to  to  the  eighth  commandment,  and  a  genuine  re- 
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spect  for  the  rights  of  property;  and  finally  he  his  friend  who  is  an  ohserving  and  just-minded 

would  impressively  exhort  his  hearers  to  remem-  clergyman. 

ber  the  injunction  of  the  decalogue,  and  never  to  One  thing  it  shows  us  with  great  distinctness-^ 

interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  others.    All  what  it  means  for  a  workingman  to  he  out  of 

this  is  curious  and  entertaining,  of  oourse,  to  work.    We  hear  a  good  deal  about  this,  but  those 

minds  trained  in  abstract  specula^on;  and,  graced  who  suffer  most  are  not  those  who  speak  most 

by  an  occasional  illustration  drawn  from  nature  freely  of  their  sufferings;  and  it  is  not  often  that 

or  from  history,  and  by  a  few  neat  literary  ref-  we  get  such  a  glimpse  as  this  article  gives  us  into 

erences,  it  may  be  made  very  pleasing  to  the  the  home  life  of  an  intelligent  and  self-respecting 

auditors.    The  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  come  mechanic  to  whose  household  the  lack  of  work 

quite   close  enough  to  the  "business  and  bo-  has  brought  distcess  and  desolation.    If  any  man 

soms"  of  those  who  listen.    Mr.  Angler  Ghace  can  read  this  temperate  record  without  a  sweil- 

or  Mr.  Ira  B.  Wright  or  Mr.  John  G.  Tappan  ing  heart,  we  do  not  know  what  manner  of  spirit 

would  listen  to  such  a  discourse  in  entire  serenity  ho  Is  of. 

of  soul.  How  many  of  our  workingmen  are  in  this  con- 

The  thing  that  is  needed  is  that  the  command,  dition  ?    On  this  point  the  labor-reformers  have 

"Thou  Shalt  not  steal,"  should  be  translated  into  been  guilty  of  the  wildest  exaggeration.    They 

the  terms  of  modem  commercial  life.    It  ought  bave  told  us  of  three  hundred  thousand  idle  la- 

to  be  shown,  to  begin  with,  that  cheating  is  steal-  borers  in  Massachusetts  and  of  three  millions  of 

ing;  that  every  transaction  in  which  by  deceit  or  tlie™  in  the  United  States.     The  absurdity  of 

concealment  or  misrepresentation  a  man  obtains  such  figures  will  be  apparent  enough  if  we  recall 

money  or  other  values  that  he  could  not  have  oh-  t^e  fact  that  the  census  of  1870  makes  the  num- 

tained  if  he  had  told  the  truth,  is  a  direct  infrac-  ber  of  hands  employed  in  all  the  manufacturing 

tion  of  the  eighth  commandment;  that  he  who  ^^^  mining  industries  of  the  United  States  to  be 

gains  an  advantage  by  telling  a  lie  or  by  hiding  less  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions.    The  whole 

the  truth  in  a  commercial  transaction,  is  just  as  nimiber  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  in  Mas- 

really  a  thief,  in  the  sight  of  God's  law,  as  he  sachusetts  is  only  684,690;   the  assertion  that 

who  picks  his  neighbor's  pocket.  300,000  of  them  are  out  of  work  is  sufiidently 

Then,  it  ought  to  be  shown  with  equal  distinct-  preposterous, 

ness  that  the  commandment  forbids  all  violations  For  the  state  of  Massachusetts  a  careful  census 

of  the  law  of  trust.    He  who  appropriates  to  his  of  the  unemployed  has  been  made  by  Col.  Carroll 

own  uses  property  entrusted  to  him  for  safe  keep-  ^'  Wright,  chief  of  thc»  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

ing  is  a  thief.    He  who  risks  in  private  specula-  From  this  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  number 

tion  the  property  which  has  been  placed  in  his  of  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  male  and  fe- 

hands  for  specific  purposes  is  a  thief.    The  boy  ™ale,  out  of  employment  in  Massachusetts  last 

who  spends  the  money  of  his  Sunday  School  class,  ^^^^  ^^*s  28,508.    This  is  not  quite  five  per  cent, 

or  of  his  ball-club,  for  his  own  purposes,  breaks  ^^  *be  laborers  in  the  state,  and  is  less  than  one 

the  eighth  commandment.    He  may  intend  to  re-  tenth  of  the  number  claimed  by  the  agitators  of 

place  the  money  thus  taken;  he  may  think  he  *be  Labor  Party.    Such  extravagant  statements 

knows  just  where  will  be  able  to  obtain  it;  but  naturally  react  upon  the  laboring  classes.    The 

this  gives  him  no  right  to  take  it.    Every  penny  public  reasonably  concludes  that  men  who  can 

of  it  ought  to  be  sacredly  kept,  that  he  may  give  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^y  fashion  have  no  claim  upon  its 

at  any  moment  an  exact  account  of  his  steward-  attention, 

gl^p.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 

Sudi  distinct  applications  of  the  Bible  law  of  *"i*b  in  our  disgust  with  the  ignorant  and  mis- 
honesty  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  are  always  glided  men  who  have  so  greatly  overstated  it. 
needed,  and  if  the  j)ulpit  has  failed  at  all,  it  has  ^  ^^®  P®'  ^°**  ^^  ^  *be  workingmen  in  the 
probably  failed  just  here.  It  is  not  only  true,  as  country  are  out  of  work  the  case  is  a  very  serious 
the  venerable  pastor  says,  that  we  have  not  made  ®^®'  For  we  must  remember  that  upon  these 
enough  of  honesty,  it  is  also  true  that  we  have  unemployed  laborers  many  others  are  depending 
not  made  it  so  plain  as  we  ought  to  have  done  *>'  '**^-  Colonel  Wright  estimates  that  there 
what  honesty  requires  and  forbids.  Specific  and  a^®  570,000  work-people  out  of  work  in  the  United 
elementary  teaching  from  the  pulpit  on  this  point  States.  Probably  each  of  these  represents  upon 
would  be  timely  and  serviceable.  ^e  average  at  least  two  others  who  live  upon  his 

earnings.    There  are  then  more  than  a  million 

and  a  half  of  our  people  whose  support  is  ^t  off 

WORK  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED.  or  greatly  limited  by  their  lack  of  employment. 

WHATBTBRelse  our  readers  may  omit  in  this  What  this  means,  the  "  Workingman's  Story" 

number,  we  trust  that  they  will  not  fail  to  read  tells  us. 

"A  Workingman's  Story."     It  is  a  true  story.  What  can  be  done  for  these  people?    To  this 

told  by  a  veritable  workingman,  and  reported  by  question  various  answers  have  been  vouchsafed. 
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Mr.  Dennis  Kearney,  to  begin  with,  is  giving  a  Luxnries  of  dress  or»  of  food  may  well  be  for- 

great  deal  of  advice,  in  a  tone  sufficiently  em-  borne  in  o^er  that  something  may  be  saved  to 

;phatic.    His  recommendations  are,  briefly,  that  add  to  the  wages  fond.  Those  who  have  incomes 

the  "  issues  "  be  "  pooled,"  that  the  newspapers  may  thus  share  with  those  who  have  none  with- 

be  cursed,  that  the  capitalists  be  **  corraled,"  out  pauperizing  them.    Such  relief  as  this  may 

and  that  the  bond-holders  be  hung.    With  these  be  more  usefully  administered   by  individuals 

counsels  many  epithets  and  expletives  are  mixed,  than  by  associated  effort.    All  that  is  needed  is 

but,  so  far  as  we  understand  him,  this  is  about  that  the  Christian  law  be  put  in  force.    Ministers 

the  substance  of  Mr.  Kearney's  solution  of  the  everywhere   ought  to  preach   on  this  subject, 

labor  question.  pointing  out  to  their  hearers  the  things  which 

Quite  a  number  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  the  Christian  law  requires  them  to  do  for  the 

whose  views  resemble  those  of  Bir.  Kearney  have  relief  of  those  who  are  out  of  work.    A  little 

been  giving  the  country  the  benefit  of  their  wis-  practical  religion  of  this  kind  would  help  the 

dom  through  the  medium  of  Bir.  Hewitt's  Con-  workingman  in   the   most   effectual  way,  and 

gressional  Committee.    One  man  suggests  ''a  would  not  hurt  the  churches. 

grand  co-operative  Christian  society  "  after  the  

plan  of  "  the  Shaker  and  the  Oneida  communi- 
ties," embracing  all  the  people  of  the  United  EXPOUNDING  PROVmENCES. 
States.     Another  desires  the  government   "to  a  bbcbnt  tornado  in  Wallingford,  Connecti- 
issue,  say  $14,000,000,000  or  so  to  New  York  to  cut,  unroofed  a  building  of  the  Oneida  Commun- 
build  docks,  etc.,  and  similar  sums  to  other  cities  ity,  and  prostrated  a  Roman  CathoUc  church, 
to  be  expended  in  public  works.     When  these  About  the  same  time  a  "  goq>el  tent "  in  Phila- 
works  have  made  sufficient  returns  the  govern-  delphia,  in  which  a  Sunday  School  was  assem- 
ment  can  be  paid  back  and  the  notes  destroyed,  bling,  w^  struck  by  lightning  and  two  or  three 
as  canceled  bonds  are."    Another  recommends  of  the  children  were  killed, 
the  passage  of  a  law  compeUing  men  to  spend  There  are  those  who  regard  aU  destructive 
their  money  soon  after  receiving  it.     This,  he  operations  of  the  natural  forces  as  judicial  and 
thinks,  "  would  prevent  accumulation. "  Another  punitive ;  and,  doubtless,  each  of  these  calamities 
proposes  that  a  law  be  enacted  requiring  the  gov-  has  been  so  interpreted. 

emment  to  lend  every  man  five  thousand  dollars  in  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  wish  is  father  to 

for  the  building  of  a  house.    These  are  only  part  the  thought.    The  wind  that  should  blow  down 

of  the  remedies  suggttted  for  the  relief  of  unem-  one  or  all  of  the  buildings  of  the  famous  free-love 

ployed  laborers.    The  deplorable  feature  of  the  phalanstery  would  seem  to  a  good  many  people 

case  is  the  fact  that  several  of  these  philosophers  by  no  means  an  ill  wind— provided  its  ravages 

are  heads  of  societies  that  boast  a  considerable  went  no  further.    Some,  who  do  not  pass  among 

membership.     Under  such  leaders  workingmen  their  neighbors  for  great  bigots,  are  yet  com- 

are  not  likely  to  pursue  their  hitereet.  pelled  to  confess  to  themselves,  that  if  they  had 

Other  and  wiser  men  have  made  various  sug-  the  winds  in  their  fists,  they  would  b6  greatly 

gestions  of  relief  for  the  unemployed,  but  none  tempted  to  let  them  loose  upon  these  seminaries  of 

of  them  seems  to  be  more  practicable  than  the  one  corruptiofi. 

made  by  the  workingman  who  tells  his  story  in  But  for  ourselves,  however  willing  we  might 
another  place.  It  is  not  by  a  resort  to  the  gov-  be  to  blot  out  this  social  abomination,  we  are  not 
emment  that  the  distress  can  be  removed,  In-  ready  to  pronounce  the  tornado  a  special  judg- 
dustrial  and  financial  ills  are  of  tener  aggravated  ment  of  God  upon  the  Communists.  We  caa- 
than  cured  by  legislation.  The  governments  of  not  so  interpret  it,  unless  we  are  willing  also 
all  grades  can  rigidly  curtail  their  own  expendi-  to  regard  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
tores,  and  so  lighten  the  heavy  taxation  that  is  church  as  a  judgment  upon  the  Roman  Catholics, 
crippling  industry;  the  government  can  stop  %ub-  and  the  destruction  of  the  ''gospel  tent "  with 
sidizing  corporations;  the  government  can  and  the  Sunday  School  children  as  a  judgment  against 
must  protect  the  savhigs  of  laborers  by  a  rigid  Protestant  city  missions.  Careful  observation 
supervision  of  Savings  Banks;  but,  beyond  this,  shows  that  winds  and  floods  and  thunderbolts 
there  is  not  much  that  government  can  do.  If  are  nndiscriminating  destroyer^;  they  fall,  as 
Immediate  relief  is  to  reach  the  unemployed  it  the  sunshine  and  the  showers  fall,  upon  the  evil 
must  be  through  individual  and  voluntary  effort,  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust.  The  saints 
The  good  people  of  any  neighborhood  can,  with-  are  no  more  secure  from  them  than  the  sinners, 
out  ^y  great  trouble  or  sacrifice,  furnish  em-  There  are  those  among  the  defenders  of  the 
ployment  to  those  near  their  own  doors  who  are  family  who  are  able  without  hesitation  to  pro- 
seeking  work.  Some  of  the  things  that  they  are  nounce  the  Wallingford  tornado  a  testimony  of 
now  doing  for  themselves  they  may  hire  done;  God  against  the  Free  Love  theories,  and  there 
they  ought  to  ec<momize  in  many  other  direo-  are  zealous  Protestants  who  with  equal  positive- 
tions  sooner  than  In  the  employment  of  labor,  ness  will  declare  the  judgment  to  be  directed 
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against  the  adherents  of  tfte  Pope;  and  there  are  when  its  falsity  was  shown.    It  is,  therefore, 

also  strict  ecclesiasts,  even  in  the   Protestant  quite  likely  that  many  persons,  like  our  friend, 

churches,  who  are  sure  that  God  disapproves  of  all  are  still  innocently  believing  and  repeating  ii. 

Irregular  methods  of  doing  good,  and  who  will  In  April  last,  however,  a  letter  was  written  by 

be  confident  that  the  destruction  of  the  Sunday  General  John  A.  Dix,  the  Comptroller  of  the 

School  tent  is  a  testimony  of  this  disapprobation.  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church,  in  which  this 

But  only  a  very  narrow  vision  in  these  days  can  report  was  shown  to  be  utterly  unfoxmded.    In- 

admit  of  such  interpretations  of  events.     One  stead  of  twenty-five  millions  the   property  of 

must  have  the  power  of  not  seeing  prodigiously  Trinity  Church,  according  to  General  Dix  is  not 

developed  in  order  that  he  may  confidently  as-  worth  more  than  seven  millions,  and  the  income 

sign  a  judicial  intent  to  casualties  like  these  we  from  it  is  not  nearly  seven  per  cent  on  that 

have  mentioned.    The  telegraph  and  the  newspa-  amount.    Instead  of  its  being  untaxed,  it  pays 

per  bring  to  our  notice  every  day  a  great  variety  to  the  city  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 

of  such  casualties;  and  when  we  attempt  to  ex-  lars  in  taxes  annually — none  of  the  laud  being 

pound  them  on  the  theory  that  they  are  divine  exempt  from  taxation,  save  that  occupied  by  its 

testimonies  against  sin,  we  are  immediately  In-  churches,  its  cemeteries,  its  infirmary  and  its 

volved  in  all  manner  of  contradictions.  free  schools;  while  the  records  do  not  show  that 

The  men  of  a  former  generation,  to  whom  such  a  single  "gin-mill "  or  house  of  prostitution  exists 

a  wide  comparison  of  facts  was  impossible,  did,  upon  the  land  belonging  to  the  corporation.    The 

by  looking  very  hard  at  the  mischances  befalling  leases  all  contain  a  clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of 

evil  men,  and  by  looking  very  hard  the  other  any  intoxicating  liquor  on  the  premises,  and  they 

way  when  mischances  befellgood  men,  convince  are  rigidly  enforced.    Trinity  church  owns  750 

themselves  that  they  saw   in   these  calamities  lots.    Of  these  483  are  under  the  entire  control 

some  expression  of  the  divine  displeasure.    But  of  the  corporation,  and  upon  these  Governor 

the  man  who  reads  a  daily  newspaper  cannot  Dix  asserts  "without  fear  of  contradiction  "  that 

hold  such  a  theory  unless  he  is  one  of  those  who  there  is  not  one  liquor  saloon.    The  remaining 

will  not  see.    It  was  easy  for  our  fathers  to  ex-  267  lots  are  held  for  long  terms  on  old  leases; 

pound 'the  events  that  took  place;  our  outlook  is  but  even  upon  these  the  corporation  have  no 

wider,  and  we  have  become  wise  enough  to  con-  knowledge  that  any  liquor  is  sold.    At  any  rate 

fess  that  the  ways  of  God  in  these  cal^ities  are  so  far  as  the  "oflftcial  records"  are  concerned, 

past  finding  out.  the  name  of  Trinity  Church  does  not  appear  in 

It  would  thus  appear  that  an  increase  of  knowl-  the  records  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  nor  in  those  of 

edge  has  resulted  in  an  important  modification  the  Board  of  Excise,  as  the  owner  of  any  property 

of  the  views  of  men  respecting  the  retributions  of  occupied  by  liquor  sellers.    Mr.  Richards  is  the 

the  divine  law.     Many  things  that  were  once  last  man  to  indulge  in  any  wanton  misrcpresent- 

pointed  to  with  confidence  as  expressions  of  the  ation,  and  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  be 

divine  wrath  are  not  now  so  interpreted.    We  do  blamed  for  accepting  a  statement  as  true  which 

not  doubt  that  God's  law  is  enforced,  nor  tiiat  was  made  with  so  much  particularity  and  fortl- 

retribution  follows  transgression;   but  we  see  fied  by  reference  to  oflicial  records.    The  letter 

that  some  of  the  views  of  this  matter  formeriy  of  General  Dix  shows,  however,  how  baseless  it 

held  are  untenable.    Is  it  not  at  least  conceivable  was,  and  suggests  that  its  original  publication 

that  still  larger  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  must  have  been  due  to  something  much  worse 

laws  of  the  universe— those  of  the  spiritual  as  thap  recklessness.    It  is  only  necessary  to  add 

well  as  those  of  the  physical  realm— may  still  that  the  article  containing  these  statements  first 

further  modify  the  views  of  Christian  men  re-  appeared  in  a  paper  devoted  to  what  is  called 

specting  the  nature  and  the  methods  of  punish-  "Free  Religion  "—whose  avowed  purpose  it  is  to 

°^®'^*^                  overthrow  Christianity.    Forthe  present  its  main 

interest  would  seem  to  be  the  abrogation  of  that 

Our  Contributor,  Mr.  Richards,  in  his  art!-  command  of  the  decalogue  which  forbids  us  to 

de  in  the  September  number,  unknowingly  gave  ^^  f^lse  witness  aginst  our  neighbor, 

currency  to  an  erroneous  statement.    His  words  # 

were:  "It  is  lyiquestionably  an  abuse  of  privi-  It  seems  that  the  editorial  in  The  Waichman 
lege  for  Trinity  church  in  New  York  to  hold  on  which  we  commented  in  our  last  number  was 
untaxed  property  in  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  written  in  the  absence  of  the  editor,  and  was  dis- 
amount  of  $25,000,000;  and  it  does  not  make  the  claimed  by  him  in  his  next  issue.  We  are  glad 
evil  any  more  savory  to  be  informed  by  official  to  know  that  he  does  not  regard  as  "  a  grave  dan- 
recoil  that  '  this  nntaxed  land  bears  upon  its  ger,"  the  slight  depreciation  of  one  of  the  ritual 
breast  764  gin-mills  and  96  houses  of  prostitn-  pecifliarities  of  his  denomination.  Of  course  he 
tion.'  *'  This  statement  was  current  in  the  news-  would  prefer  that  such  discredit  should  not,  even 
papers  some  time  ago;  and  probably  very  few  of  by  implication,  be  attached  to  those  exfdanations 
those  l^at  printed  it  ever  took  pains  to  correct  it  of  Scripture  which  are  peculiar  to  his  sect,  but 
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he  does  decline  to  characterize  this  as  "  the  dan-  crous  enough  to  a  Christian  of  these  days.    Tet 

ger  of  the  hour."    In  saying  this  he  shows  his  theincongruity  was  not,  probably,  very  distinctly 

common  sense,  and  yindicates  his  consistency  in  seen  by  the  great  majority  of  English  Christians 

recognizing  those  as  .good  Christians  who  do  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.    Horace  Wal- 

accept  his  peculiar  views  of  church  rites.    How  a  pole,  who  edited  the  Autobiography  of  Herbert, 

man  can  invite  into  his  pulpit  preachers  who  by  calls  attention  in  a  note  on  this  passage  to  the 

their  teachings  are  exposing  the  church  of  Christ  words  of  Hamlet,when  the  prince  hesitates  to  kill 

to^agravedanger,"—"  the  danger  of  the  hour,"  the  king  at  his  prayers  for  fear  that  he  shall 

we  do  not  understand.    And  we  are  glad  to  know  send  him  to  heaven.    The  quality  of  mercy  would 

that  the  editor  of  the  Watchman  does  not  mean  seem  to  be  somewhat  ''strained"  by  such  reflec- 

to  stultify  himself  by  talking  in  this  way.    But  tions.    Nothing  is  plainer  to  one  who  is  familiar 

does  he  not,  after  all,  go  back  to  the  basis  of  the  with  the  different  periods  of  English  literature 

repudiated  editorial  when  he  proceeds  to  say  this:  than  that  the  moral  ideas  of  Christians  have  been 

"When  a  prof essed  Christian    allows    himself  gradually  transformed  and  purified  by  the  sUent 

to  be  indififerent  to  the  will  of  Christ,  in  respect  to  working  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,and  that  many 

any  matter ^  on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  see  it  moral  distinctions  which  are  *now  clearly  per- 

to  be  important,  a  principle  or  lack  of  principle  ceived  were  once  but  dimly  seen.     That  this 

is  avowed  the  ultimate  issues  of  which  it  is  not  gradual  elevation  of  the  moral  standards  must 

given  to  human  foresight  to  "measure,  but  we  have  reacted  upon  the  theology  of  the  church  is 

may  safely  say  that  it  tends  to  evil."    The  will  obvious  enough. 

of  Christ  is  known,  of  course,  only  through  his ,    __,, ,  .  ^.         ,i       *         i 

,^.        .^,                 ^          j^  Th*  horrible  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in 

oommandmcmts.    Are  there  no  commandments  ^-0*1.        x         «  ^^     j        ^  x*.     «« m    i_ 

*/-.u_i  i.    ut  I.  XV    nr  ^  L         ji           J  «    TT  the  South-west  recall  the  days  of  the  "Black 

of  Christ  which  the  ITatcAma?)  disregards?    How  T^    *v»»  *     w     1     j     -r^  v*./      ^u             i     ^ 

1 J  xu     ji*          IX            *  xv  Vn     i_         V  Death "  in  England.    Doubtless  the  prevalence 

would  the  editor  reply  to  one  of  the  Tunkers  who  .  ^, ,                   ,     ,       ^     xi.     ji    v  jj            * 

V     ij         X    VI         _i           J  XL  of  this  scourge  is  due  to  the  disobedience  of 

shooM  quote  Ws  maUm   and  then  i«g«  «Pon  ^    ,„,„^  \^^  „,  b^^i.    ^,  ^  U.^t  ,t 

him  the  rite  of  feet-washing  as  an  essential  part  ,       1      ., ,        ,.,    xi       v  x                  1      *v-.* 
^  /^-j  xi       jxoTT          i-x_x      V       xTx^a  terrible  retribution,  but  we  see  also  that 

of  Christian  duty?    He  neglects  to  obey  that    ^.       ,    *v  *  1  s  v  ^  v    t^.  t    ^  «.  «v    ^ # 

J        V  VI         XV              J  XV  X  V    J  the  sin  that  is  punished  by  it  is  not  the  sin  of 

command,  probably  on  the  ground  that  he  does  -    ,^        *  o  w  xv  v      wi ^«i^ 

.          .X  X     V     i       -X-  X     T%       XV «          ,    X  profanity  or  of  Sabbath-breaking,  as  men  would 

not  see  it  to  be  important.    Does  this  neglect  *^       ,                     jvxxvi*ixii    ai*uw 

*    J  X       Jio    TV       VI    x_    X       X    *  xvi  oncehavesupposed,  but  the  sin  of  living  in  filthy 

tend  to  evil?    Does  his  treatment  of  this  com-  x»    x^      j   Vv      Iv*      *  j  *  ^    1      tci.^^  *u«1 

,          ,        _x    X  *«  1      1                     ^        M  streets  and  of  breathing  tainted  air.    When  this 

mand  as  unimportant "  involve  a  corruption  of      .    ,  »,  a    *      a  *       ^,      ^x. «*« 

,       _^      XXV                 X       M          it.^  n..     A    ^  sin  is  repented  of  and  forsaken,  the  scourge  will 

characteratthevery  center  of  moral  life?"    And  ,          -x  j      j      *  v  * -^     /%  *    «  .11  ^iTt^  ^^1 

.-           ,         f?  be  averted  and  not  before.    Out  of  all  this  evil 

^  some  good  emerges — the  heroism  and  fidelity  of 
A  DROLL  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  motal  those  who  are  risking  and  losing  their  own  Uves 
standards  of  Christendom  are  constanUy  changing  ^  caring  for  the  sick  and  dying,  and  the  quick 
for  the  better,  is  furnished  by  the  ethical  code  of  response  of  the  people  of  the  North  to  the  cry  for 
Ix)rd  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  quoted  in  his  auto-  relief.  We  of  the  North  must  allow  that  a  peo- 
biography.  Lord  Herbert  was  somethhig  of  a  pjg  among  whom  such  a  society  as  the  Howard 
free-thinker  in  his  day,  yet  he  was  a  firm  be-  Association  has  sprung  into  existence  cannot  be 
Uever  in  the  supernatural,  and,  like  Calvin,  he  wholly  unworthy  of  our  respect,  and  we  trust  it 
had  his  "  five  points,"  namely,  "  that  there  is  a  ^ay  ^,e  equally  plain  to  the  people  of  the  South 
supreme  God;  that  he  is  to  be  worshiped;  that  that  their  fellow-citizens  in  this  latitude  are  not 
virtue  and  piety  are  the  chief  elements  of  thU  ^11  their  enemies.  If  this  calamity  shall  serve  to 
worship;  that  sins  are  to  be  repented  and  es-  strengthen  the  bonds  of  good-will  between  the 
chewed;  that  good  and  evil  will  be  rewarded  and  two  sections,  the  terrible  suifering  will  not  be 
punished  in  this  life  and  in  the  next."  We  men-  ^thout  some  precious  compensations, 
tion  these  points  to  show  that  Lord  Herbert's  dis- 
sent from  the  philosophy  of  his  time  was  not  so  Mrs.  Eliza  Pinkston  now  alleges  that  when 
radical  as  much  that  has  been  developed  in  later  s^©  recently  declared  that  a  previous  statement 
years.  For  his  ethics  he  distinctly  adopts  the  of  hers  was  false  she  said  what  was  not  true.  It 
Christian  law,  as  he  understands  it,  and  it  is  would  be  difficult  to  di^rove  this  allegation.  A 
probable  that  his  understanding  of  it  did  not  dif-  three-fold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken;  and  it 
fer  greatly  from  that  of  the  people  of  his  day.  would  puzzle  the  lawyers  of  Mr.  Potter's  corn- 
Yet  in  respect  to  forgiveness  Lord  Herbert  says:  mittee  to  untwist  the  Pinkston  narration,  and 
"Though  whensoever  my  honor  hath  been  en-  give  us  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  Perhaps  it 
gaged  no  man  hath  been  more  forward  to  hazard  may  be  concluded  that  the  two  negatives  of  this 
his  life,  yet  where  with  my  honor  I  could  forgive  lady  equal  her  one  afiirmatlve;  and  that  the  re- 
I  never  used  revenge,  as  leaving  it  always  to  God  suit  of  her  testimony  is  exactly  zero.  Most  of  the 
who,  the  less  I  puidsh  my  enemies  will  inflict  so  testimony  given  before  this  committee  is  of  Uie 
mneh  piore  punishment  on  them."  This  odd  same  character,  and  the  only  thing  made  plain 
commingling  of  spite  with  clemency  sounds  ludi«  by  the  investigation  is  the  fact  that  politics  in 
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Bome  regions  is  regarded  simply  as  war,  in  which  every  citizen  be  grounded  in  these,  and  the  na- 

falsehood  and  treachery  are  legitimate  weapons.  ?^?  ^^}  work  out  mider  God  from  all  her  tribu- 

That,  indeed,  is  a  theory  of  poUtics  quite  too  ^^„^?f  "^^  *  ^^^^  ^'  ^^  achievement  and  noble 

prevalent  in  all  sections.    The  nation  has  a  right  jhese  words  are  quoted  from  the  Boston  PUoi^ 

to  congratulate  itself,  however,  on  the  complete  ^he  Roman  CathoUc  journal  of  largest  circulation 

vindication  of  its  chief  magistrate  from   the  ^^d  widest  influence  in  the  United  States.    Such 

charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  frauds  of  the  sentiments  are  not  so  uncommon  among  Ameri- 

Returning  Boards.    The  oonfldenthil  letter  of  Mr.  ^an  Roman  Catholics  in  this  generation  as  some 

Hayes  to  Mr.  Sherman  which  the  investigation  ^jj  ^^  ^q^  j^^j^  anti^«pists  would  have  us  be- 

has  brought  to  light,  contains  one  noble  para-  neve.    One  encouraging  word  from  Rome  would 

^^'^P  •  call  forth  in  America  a  hearty  response  of  libeiml 

**  You  feel,  I  am  sure,  as  I  do  about  this  whole  sentiment  from  the  faithful  in  this  country.   And 

business.    A  fair  election  would  have  given  us  u  ig  by  no  means  certain  that  this  word  will  not 

about  forty  electoral  votes  in  the  South— at  least  ,         i,..        ah  ^v    i  ^      t       i  j*    ^    ^w  4.  ^.u 

that  many.    But  we  are  not  to  aUow  our  friends  '^  spoken.    AU  the  later  signs  indicate  that  the 

to  defeat  one  qutrage  and  fraud  by  another.  Pope  still  adheres,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 

3?®  m,S"^' J^  nothing  crooked  on  our  part.    Let  the  reactionary  party,  to  the  more  rational  policy 

^;  Tif  #"  ^Y®  ^t  ^l^  ^y  violence,  intimida-  ^    ^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^     Cardinal  Nina, 

tion  and  fraud,  rather  than  undertake  to  prevent  '7*"*"'^  "J  u*«a  »i.  loio  ^^*^*-    v.~"^«"^^"«», 

it  by  means  that  will  not  bear  the  severest  scru-  ^^  successor  of  Cardinal  Franchi  in  the  office  so 

tiny."  long  held  by  Antonelli,  is  a  friend  of  Franchi 

Other  witnesses— some  of  them  unwilling  ones—  *°**  ^^  carry  out  the  views  of  Uie  latter.    If  the 

testified  to  words  of  the  same  kind  spoken  by  the  P**P«  ^^^  meant  to  surrender  to  the  obstructioii- 

President.    The  investigation  has  strengthened  ^**8  he  would  haye  chosen  a  different  man  for  his 

the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  integrity  of  secretary  of  state.    L«t  us  hope  that  Nina  wiU 

the  President  and  has  only  disclosed  the  malig-  ^*^®  ^«  courage  of  his  convicUons   and   the 

nancy  of  the  charges  made  against  him.  health  necessary  to  carry  Uiem  into  effect;  and 

that  he  and  his  master  may  together  be  able 

Seb  if  this  be  not  sound  doctrine :  sflenUy ,  if  not  openly,  to  reverse  the  traditionary 

.,  _        ^  policy  of  the  Vatican^  and  to  read  the  anathemas 

.ny.l7V^^E  ^^  ■^''"^  K,5!f  ***"*?*  ^  ®r^  of  the  SyMabus  backward.    Such  a  result  would 

school  every  day  to  every  child:— to  love  and  re-  ,     "*"  oj"»w"o  mwvu. *»«*«.    ^«v*a  ^  ««wiui.  w^t^n 

spect  the  principles  of  true  democracy,  and  to  *>«  hailed  with  the  profoundest  satisfaction  by 

love  and  respect  the  union  of  the  States.    Let  many  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country. 
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Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.,  have  quickly  *<>  i*-     It  i»  a  singular  fact  that  certain  of  these 

followed  their  valuable  publication  on  the  "  Re-  ^^ters  who  have  nearly  parted  with  their  faith 

Uglon  of  the  Parsi,"  by  another  of  even  greater  ^  Christianity,  are  very  eager  to  show  how  like 

interest  upon  Buddhism.^   It  is  a  matter  for  con-  to  it  are  the  andeat  religions  of  Persia  and  India 

gratulation  that  we  are  no  longer  getting  our  —valuing  and  venerating  in  Buddhism  what  they 

knowledge  of  these  ancient  religions  at  second-  hardly  tolerate  in  Christianity.    It  is  pleasant  to 

hand.    Through  such  works  as  these  we  have  the  turn  from  these  discussions  of  religions  in  which 

text  itself  of  their  sacred  books,  translated  by  Christianity  is  regarded   simply  as  a  religion 

competent  scholars  In  the  interest  of  learning  amongst  religions,  and  subjected  to  oomparlsoos 

alone.     Heretofore  we  have  been  compelled  to  that  are  worse  than  odious,  to  such  a  work  as 

rely  on  the  selections  and  renderings  of  the  stu-  this  before  us,  which  is  simply  that  part  of  the 

dents  of  religion  rather  than  of  language,  who  text  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  known  as  the  IMuun- 

often  brought  to  their  work  a  spirit  of  discontent  naapada,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  Profee- 

with  their  own  faith  mingled  with  enchantment  sor  Beal  of  University  College,  London,  with 

at  the  discovery  of  others  outwardly  very  similar  only  such  assistance  to  the  reader  as  a  scholar 

,  ^    ,  ^       .^   «  ^,^.  x^                     ,  .  may  render.   It  Is  easy  to  select  the  better  phases 

1  Texts  from  the  Bnddblst  Canon,  commonly  known       .  „    ,,..  j  .  1^ 1. j 

-v..             ^      _*^t     .              -1      -^^      ^  of  Buddhism  and  Ignore  Its  weaker  ones,  and 

M  Dhammapada,   with  Aooompanying  NarratlTes.  "^  x»»«***^«*  «*««  *ft  v  «    «  '^^^'^        » 

Translated  from  the  Chlnew  by  Samuel  Beal,  Profes-  ^"^  Institute  a  comparison  wHh  Christianity 

sor  of  Chlneea,  Unlyertlty  OoUege.  London.    Boston :  treated  in  the  opposite  manner  that  Is  weU  oalco- 

Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.    Springfield:  Whitney  ft  lated  to  throw  us  out  of  our  fiiith;  but  with  the 

Adams.  inll  texts  of  both  religions  before  us,  we  are,  at 
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least,  left  to  the  strength  and  clearness  of  oar  ascetics  and  practice  complete  self  composure 

own  judgment.  with  a  yiew  to  obtain  Nirvana." 

In  nearly  all  the  comparisons  between  Chris-  As  to  the  book  itself  we  heartily  commend  it 
tianity  and  Buddhism,  the  defects  of  the  latter  not  only  to  the  scholar,  but  to  the  general  reader, 
are  overlooked,  and  the  essential  features  of  the  as  an  authentic  source  of  knowledge  of  this  pur- 
former  are  not  recognized.  In  a  thousand  par-  est  of  the  oriental  religions, 
ticularsthe  two  faiths  run  parallel;  their  ethical  The  Dhammapada  are  not  choice  selections 
codes  might  be  exchanged  almost  without  loss  from  the  Buddhist  Canon,  but  rather  a  summary 
to  either;  fundamentally  they  are  based  upon  of  the  Faith.  They  consist  of  narratives  of  ind- 
the  purest  and  deepest  spirituality;  they  demand  dents  in  some  way  connected  with  or  brought  be- 
to  a  large  degree  similar  exercises — recognizing  fore  Buddha,  who  rationalizes  them — drawing 
alike  the  facts  of  sin,  repentance  and  holiness,  out  their  hidden  meanings  and  stating  them  in 
But  this  close  parallelism  with  Christianity  does  the  form  of  general  truths.  The  method  is  the 
not  put  Buddhism  into  its  category.  They  differ  reverse  of  that  used  by  Christ— the  parable  being 
in  conception,  in  method  and  in  spirit.  Bud-  turned  into  an  abstract  form  instead  of  the  oppo- 
dhism  is  a  ritual,  a  discipline,  a  law.  Christian-  site,  as  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord, 
ity  is  neither,  but  is  a  life,  an  order,  a  spirit.  Professor  Beal  closes  his  excellent  preface  with 
Buddhism  has  for  its  method  righteousness,  in-  a  practical  suggestion  in  regard  to  the.  study  of 
deed,  but  it  is  the  righteousness  of  the  law— of  Buddhism,  which  we  quote,  hoping  it  may  be 
exact  requirement  and  absolute  obedience.  Its  heeded  where  it  has  application: 
conception  of  duty  is  not  that  of  the  fulfillment  "  it  is  a  subject  which  has  abundant  claims  on 
of  the  relations  of  life,  but  of  a  certain  imposed  the  attention  of  the  student  of  religion,  but  espe- 
disdpline.  Christianity  likewise  has  righteous-  <^*Py  ?"*  the  philant^ptot  and  the  missionary; 
«.«-.%«•  «*«  .««*»,^  K«*  «♦  ?a  *i»^  •i^KfLt,^^-  ^^^  "  ^  "^y  *^"^  ^^ei  that  comparatively  little 
nesB  for  its  method,  but  it  is  the  righteousness  ^m  ^e  done  either  in  producing  an  intelUgent 

of  faith,  of  freedom  and  free  and  gracious  rela-  version  of  the  Cliristian  scriptures  in  countries 

tions  to  a  personal  God;  its  main  conception  of  where  Buddhism  prevails  (especially  China  and 

duty  is  tl?e  fulfillment  of  natural  and  human  Japan).  or  in  placmg  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 

uuwj   u>  w^^  xu«uAxu.vui,  vj.  u<»«.ux»    €»u«  «.woi««  tlau  rcligiou  lairfy  aud  clearly  before  the  people 

relations;  it  does  not  recognize  any  arbitrary  ©f  those  countries,  until  Buddhism  is  studied  by 

or  superinduced  discipline,  but  calls  for  self-  every  missionary,  and  its  terminology  nnder- 

denial  only  in  the  way  of  duty.    Buddhism  has  8to<x*»  as  *'  ought  to  be,  by  those  who  constantly 

,      ,^       ,      ,     ^.     - V.       ^\     M  *r.  use  the  same  terms  in  a  sense  more  or  less  di- 

fOT  its  only  aim  the  future  state  of  Nirvana,  or  ^^^  ^nd  sometimes  directly  opposite." 

perfect  rest,  when  tliere  shall  be  no  more  birth  or  ._          .        ^.         ,  .       ...,.«    ..^, 
^*u      r«Klic*««««*«  K—  #^.  ifo  ^^A  «  ^^^^^  ^®  venture  the  opinion  that  if  Buddhism  were 
death.     Christianity  has  for  its  end  a  perfected  ^ ,,   ,    ^  v-      „               .  *    j             ^  «.. 
V                 I  4^     rru^  T2.,^^ut^  «*^„^-\>«i«  *«-  studied  at  New  Haven  and  Andoverand  Prince- 
human  society.    The  Buddhist  strives  only  for  .          .  ,      ^  x    ^t. 

.  ,,               -               ,j,             ^  A    \.^         t,\.  ton — at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  course  of  lec- 

deliverance  from  worldly  care  and  change;  the  .           ,^        u  .    ^  v  .,.  ^    ^      ,           ,    . 

nK^o«„„    ».^.^  ♦^  .o/oWiaH  fK.  w«<r^^«,  «/  tUTCs-it  would  tcud  both  to  dcvolop  a  missiouary 


spirit  and  to  make  better  missionaries. 


Christian  strives  to  establish  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  upon  earth.  While  largely  alike  in  their 
instrumentalities  and  cherishing  simihir  hopes,  "^^  K'^at  service  that  Dr.  Clarke  rendered  to 
one  is  essentially  a  selfish,  and  the  other  a  benev-  ^®  cause  of  Education  by  his  "  Sex  and  Educa- 
olent  religion.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  one  through  ^^^  "  ^  l^ardly  exceeded  by  that  which  this  little 
all  its  millenniums  of  history  has  remained  sim-  volume^  will  render.  It  is  a  question  if  super- 
ply  an  external  culture— a  thing  apart  from  the  stition  has  not  simply  changed  its  form  rather 
national  life— incidental  and  paraUel  to  the  civil-  ^^^an  grown  less  during  the  last  century;  not  so 
ization  about  it,  and  not  the  force  by  which  civil-  ^^oss  as  in  the  past  and  limited  to  an  intangible 
ization  is  inspired  andmoulded.  On  the  other  hand  region  and  to  matters  incapable  of  absolute  nega- 
it  is  equally  easy  to  see  why  Christianity,  though  ^^®  P'^'»  ^"'  enveloping  as  many  minds  as  ever 
with  a  constant  tendency  to  merge  itself  in  ritual  l>«fore.  This  treatise  upon  False  Sight  will  do 
and  discipline,  still  proves  itself  the  aUy  of  ad-  ™uch  towards  lessening  the  sway  of  that  partic- 
vancing  civiHzation,  and  chiefly  concerns  itself  ^^^  'o™*  ®^  superstition  known  as  Spiritualism, 
with  thefulfiUmentof  human  relations.  In  short,  thoughit  makes  no  direct  attack  upon  it,  nor  even 
Bnddhisn  is  the  religion  of  individualism ;  Chris-  indicates  that  the  author  had  it  in  mind.  It  deals 
tianity  is  the  reUgion  of  humanity.  One  aims  at  nevertheless  a  heavy  and  effective  blow  at  Spir- 
esci^  from  life;  the  oth%  at  the  fulfillment  of  itualism  by  revealing  a  scientific  basis  for  a  large 
life.  A  religion  that  is  founded  in  a  sense  of  the  class  of  phenomena  kindred  to  those  upon  which 
impermanence  of  the  world  cannot  do  much  for  i*  ^  founded.  The  body  of  the  treatise  mainly 
the  world,  nor  make  its  votaries  good  citizens  of  consists  of  a  physiological  analysis  of  the  organs 
it.  The  sentiment  Itself  is  very  deep  and  true,  of  sight  with  a  view  to  showing  that  siyH  is  a 
but  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sentiment  only  and  i  visions:  A  Study  of  False  Sight  (Pseudopia).  By 
not  made  a  factor  of  religion.  The  secret  of  Bud-  Edward  H.  Clarke.  M.  D.  With  an  Introduction  by 
dhism  is  well  stated  by  Buddha  himself  (page  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  M.D.  Boston:  Houghton, 
61):  "  The  true  way  is  to  follow  me,  become  true  .  Osgood  &  Co. 
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btaln-act,  normally  produced  by  lij^t  falling  result  from  some  strange  excitation   >i  nerre- 

npon  the  eye,  and  so  acting  upon  the  optic  nerve;  centers  instead  of  proceeding  from  a  ma  rvelonsly 

bnt  that  it  may  also  lie  abnormally  produced  by  constructed  instrument  like  the  eye,  '«e  assert 

excitation  of  the  nerve  cells  and  centers  of  the  with  donble  emphasis  that  it  is  not  matter,  in 

brain  without  the  use  of  the  eye.    Under  certain  normal  or  abnormal  conditions,  tliat  aim,  bnt  a 

conditions,  such  as  are  created  by  disease,  or  splritnal.intelligence  behind  it. 
association,  or  certain  drugs,  these  nerve-centers       We  regard  tliis  treatise,  therefore,  as  a  contri- 

act  independently  of  light  and  the  eye,  and  send  butlon  to  the  spiritual  side  of  the  conflict  now 

to  the  mind  reports  that  are  in  no  way  to  be  sep-  going  on  between  mind  and  matter,  though  its 

arated  by  it  from  the  action  of  true  sight.    Such  author,  in  the  true  scientific  spirit,  ignores  the 

is  the  origin  of  a  vast  class  of  phenomena  that  issue,    except  so  far  as  to  say  parenthetically 

the  author  classes  under  visions.    It  is  safe  to  that  the  automatic  theory  of  visions  may  not 

say  that  they  form  the  basis  of  nine-tenths  of  cover  all  cases,  and  to  intimate,  along  with  his 

the  superstition  of  I>oth  past  and  present.    When  declaration  of  faitikin  God  and  immortality,  that 

it  is  scientifically  demonstrated  that  often  there  there  may  be  glimpses  of  another  world  "  as  the 

is  no  objective  reality  answering  to  sight,  the  old  is  dropping  off  and  the  new  is  seen." 

foundations  of  superstition  may  be  said  to  be  de-  j,  ^  sometimes  been  said  that  the  face  of 

steoyed;  for  superstition,  in  general,  grows  out  ^,1^  ^^^^  g^^^^  ^  ,  j    ,^  ^3^    y^  ^ 

of  some  supposed  declaration  of  the  senses.   This  tradiUonal  Brother  Jonathan  of  the  better  artiste 

riender  volume,  by  a  single  stroke,  has  very  sen-  ^^^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^  caricature  of  Mr.  EmenK>n. 

sibly  narrowed  the  realm  of  superstidon  and  8„^y  „„  other  of  our  Uterary  men  is  more  fully 

enlarged  the  domata  of  reason.    If,  hi  some  re-  y^y^^  ^^  ^^  ^           ^^  „  ^^  ^    ^^ 

spect»,  it  takes  away  from  tender  beUefs  and    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  fortune-teUer  it  could  scarcely 
high  sentiment,  it  makes  fuU  restitutaqnln  an-    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,^^ 

other  and  more  valuable  department.    While  it  ^^  utae  book  i  in  which  he  has  undertaken  this 

detracts  from  what  has  often  been  supposed  to  ^^^  ^  „„^  „,  ^^^     ^^^  ^^      ^j^ 

be  spiritual  truth  it  more  than  makes  amends  ^^„^  ^„  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^     y^y^^ 

by  pUcing  the  highest  function  of  the  body-  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^  ^ 

WffW-npon  a  spiritual  basis.    Dr.  Oarke  scien-  j^^,             ^^^   ^^^^      ,j^  cowardice,  the 

tifl<»Uy  demonstrates  what  Plato  s^erted--that  ^^      ^^     jj^^  corruption  of  our  people  he 

we  do  not  see  with  our  eyes  but  With  our  minds.  ^^  ^^  nbvkes  with  an  unsparing  truthful- 

The  fact,  so  clearly  presented,  that  sight  Ues  „^.  tat  his  faith,  after  aU,  is  triumphant  over 

back  of  the  eye  and  optic  nerve,  and  often  re-  ^  ^^^     ,.  ^^  ^^  j^  ^^^^        ^^  ^  ^^^ 

suits  from  mere  excitation  of  the  gray  matter  of  ^^^^0  than  our  own;  the  course  of  events  is 

the  brain,  drives  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  ^^^  ^  ^          ^^^        hehnsman,  and  our  UtUe 

that  the  real  act  of  sight  is  mentol.  and  that  the  ^^        ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^p  ^^  y,^  ^^^ 

physical  apparatus,  whether  it  acts  truly  or  ^j^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^  ^ 

falsely,  is  merely  instrumental.  the  force  to  draw  men  and  states  and  planete  to 

This  book  affords  another  iUustration  of  «ie  y,^,^  ^^  ,.  q,  ^^  ^  discriminating  but  coura- 

fact-largely  overlooked  by  psychologists-that  ^^  opOmism  we  are  greaUy  in  need  nowadays; 

the  nature,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  interior  construe-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^^^  especially,  wiU  do  well  to 

Uon  of  the  mind,  bbest studied  under  its  abnor-  ^^ ^^^^  ^^     ^^^ ^^^ ^  Emerson's  " For- 

mal  conditions.    When  acting  naturaUy,  it  is  ^^  ^^  ^^  RepubUc." 

like  a  watch  in  its  case— giving  the  results  of  

unseen  action  but  not  reveaUng  its  mechanUm.  ^  A  vxbt  clever  and  comprehendve  UtUe  hand- 
But  abnormal  action,  such  as  dreams,  visions,  ^^* «"  American  hterature  is  that  prepared  by 
trances,  insanity,  the  delirium  of  disease  and  the  Mr- Wcbardson  We  should  not  know  where  to 
action  under  narcotics  and  stimulants,  lifts  the  ^^  """"K  published  manuals  for  a  more  intel- 
vell  so  that  we  get  glimpses  of  the  agent  itself.  ''Se?'  "«»»""»  »'  American  autiiors,  from  the 
Bnt  the  study  of  mind  in  ite  normal  condition  is  »"•'«»'  P«''°^  ^  *^  Present  ^»y-  ^'ottaaot 
somewhat  like  the  physical  act  of  attempting  to  Tyler's  long-expected  and  forthcomtog  history  of 
lift  one's  self  by  one's  boots.  The  mind  cannot  »"  Uterature  wiU,  no  doubt,  give  us  a  larger 
weigh  or  measure  itself  by  itself.  It  is  notice-  ^e"  <>*  *«»  ^eW  tJ»«*any  other  treatise  has 
able  that  while  tiiese  abnormal  conditions  of  the  attempted;  but  Mr.  Eichardson's  more  modest 
mind  are  caused  by  material  agents  and  physical  ,  YotUme  of  th«  Eepubllo.  Leotura  delivered  at 
conditions,  they  still  tend  to  deepen  our  convio-  ^^  qi^  South  Cbureh,  March  30.  1878.  By  Ralph 
tion  that  the  mind  is  not  within  the  category  of  Waldo  Emenon.  Boston:  Hoochton,  Osgood  &  Co. 
matter;  for  we  see  that  the  generic  function  lies  Springfield:  Wliltney  &  Adaroi. 
not  only  a  step  farther  back  of  matter  than  it  a  a  Primer  of  American  literature.  By  Charles 
usually  seems  to  do,  but  is  independent  of  it.  F.  Richardson.  Boston:  Houghton,  Osgood  ft  Co. 
YThen,  as  in  this  book,  we  find  that  sight  may  Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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work  will  still  be  of  great  yalae.  His  account  that  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry 
of  the  earlier  authors  and  their  works  shows  religions  motives  obtained  little  hold  on  the 
wide  and  careful  reading;  and  when  he  comes  to  major  part  of  the  population  ;  that  scenes  of 
the  more  delicate  if  not  more  difficult  task  of  merry-making  and  brutal  life  greeted  Samuel 
selecting  and  characterizing  contemporary  writ-  Moody  when  he  first  settled  in  the  wildemessi 
ers,  there  is  little  room  to  find  fault  with  his  but  before  his  death  the  wild  country  blossomed 
judgment.  By  some  of  the  recent  manuals  as  the  rose.''  Mr.  Tenney  has  carefully  studied 
young  students  of  our  literature  are  cruelly  mis-  such  records  of  this  community  as  are  extant, 
led.  Names  are  held  up  to  them  as  lights  of  and  we  presume  that  he  has  not  overdrawn  the 
American  letters  of  whom  scarcely  anybody  ever  picture.  Such  barbarism  as  he  describes  does 
heard,  and  of  whom  no  intelligent  reader  would  not  now  exist  anywhere  in  New  England.  The 
ever  wish  to  hear.  The  extreme  good  nature  of  region  known  as  the  White  Oaks  in  WiUiams- 
the  historians  has  led  them  to  provide  seats  upon  town,  previous  to  the  missionary  labors  of  Pro- 
Parnassus  for  people' who  will  never  be  able  to  fessor  Albert  Hopkins  was  perhaps  the  worst 
attain  unto  them.  To  pick  out  of  the  crowd  of  corner  in  Yankeeland;  but  the  White  Oakers 
contemporary  writers  the  good  and  omit  the  bad  *  never  approached  the  degradation  of  the  deni- 
and  the  indifferent  is  an  undertaking  that  re-  zensof  "Firetown."  Such  orgies  as  were  held 
quires  some  nerve  and  not  a  little  perspicacity,  in  the  "  Round  Bam''  when  with  bread  and  wine 
Mr.  Richardson  has  succeeded  in  it,  on  the  whole,  and  words  of  blasphemy  mock  communion  serv- 
very  fairly.  In  his  index  of  three  hundred  and  ices  varied  the  carousals  of  the  natives  of  York, 
thirty-eight  names  we  do  not  find  many  that  we  our  modem  wickedness  would  hardly  undertake 
should  care  to  erase,  and  the  omissions  are  not  to  match.  Those  people  who  are  so  fond  of  de- 
grievous.  In  estimating  authors  every  reader  is,  ploring  the  degeneracy  of  these  times  are 
of  course,  a  law  unto  himself,  and  some  lovers  of  respectfully  desired  to  read  these  annals,  and 
books  will  complain  because  favorite  writers  are  then  point  out  to  us  the  modem  parallel  of 
not  mentioned ;  but  the  people  whom  Mr.  Ricliard-  ' '  Firetown. ' ' 

son  has  put  into  his  catalogue  are,  perhaps,  about        Into  tlds  desperate  society  good  Father  Moody 

as  likely  as  any  equal  number  that  any  of  the  carried  a  gospel  that  was  not  in  word  only,  but 

rest  of  us  would  select,  to  be  remembered  and  also  in  power.    His  abounding  benevolence,  his 

read  a  hundred   years  hence.     How  many  of  quaint  humor,  his  intense  earnestness,  and  his 

these  will  be  forgotten  by  that  time  we  should  genuine  humanity— for  he  was  human  enough  to 

not  dare  to  guess.    The  narrow  dimensions  of  err,  and  sometimes  bitterly  and  with  good  reason 

this  primer  allow  but  a  brief  mention  of  most  of  bewailed  his  own  unruly  temper — endeared  him 

these  writers;  but  the  few  words  or  sentences  to  these  half-savage  people  and  gave  him  at 

with  which  they  are  dismissed  are  generaUy  just  length  a  complete  and  imquestioned  leadership. 

and  discriminating.     Here  and  there  a  phrase  ''A conscience  on  horseback"  he  was,  indeed, 

cleverly  hits  off  a  writer  or  a  performance,  as  among  them;  and  the  strenuous  love  wherewith 

when  Joaquin  Miller  is  styled  '*  a  sort  of  Oregon  he  loved  them  reminds   one   of   the   apostolic 

Byron,"  and  when  the  stories  of  Henry  James,  maxim:    '*  Others  save  with  fear,  pulling  them 

Jr.,  are  said  to  be  "  as  faultless  as  statues,  but  out  of  the  fire." 

as  cold."    The  little  book  would  answer  better       The  sketches  of  the  life  of  Benson  and  his 

than  any  other  publication  known  to  us  the  pur-  family  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Agamenticus 

poses  of  a  school  manual  of  America^  literature,  are  full  of  a  certain  rude  power.    Sometimes,  in- 

Mb.  Tbnnbt  aUowg  the  readers  of  "  Agam-  ^f*^'  ^  '"deness  rather  mars  the  effect.    The 

entlcusi "  their  choice  of  three  words  by  which  "^^orate  puns  which  are  wronght  mto  so  many 

to  describe  the  book-^lietches.  annals  or  story.  **'?"'  ""»•»  ''°'^f  •?"«'  ^"'^  uT' 

The  test  U  not  the  best.    The  story  is  slight;  bat  ""'"°'  M'"'  »'«" /'t''«''"»8  "^  badly 

*u^  -i,«4.  u      «        •  *  A       A     it^  Ay  Strained.     Nevertheless,  it  is  a  wholesome  and 

the  sketches  are  picturesque  and  undoubtedly      ^,      ,.,,,.       \  ,,  ^    ,  .,• 

,,..,,.  :.        ...  ,     .  ,  stimulating  book,  whose  lessons  may  well  be  laid 

faithful.    Agamenticus  is  the  ancient  name  of^.,^^'*,,     ',,^,         ^.       ,,,, 

-«r^«v  TLr„t  A  4.x.    r\^  -A  -D  u    I    *u  ^  heart  by  all  who  desire  to  do  good  to  their  fel- 

York,  Maine,  and  the  David  Benson  who  is  the  ,  -r.r     i.     u  i..      i.  ^  ,, 

v  -^    #  *ui  *v    i_  1  _x    s^  J  '-ui.     *  low-men.    We  should  like,  however,  to  ask  Mr. 

hero  of  this  book  is  a  portrait,  drawn  with  a  free  »,  ^  ^t.      ^a.i  i.      .  ^  .    .. 

u-fc,^  «#  a  ^    1  TLT    J    •         *  *u         1-    X  Tenney  whether  this  paragraph,  which  he  puts 

hand,  of  Samuel  Moody,  one  of  the  earhest  pas-  .  .    ^,  ^,     ,  , .  ,     x        ..  .x.,       ^ 

*  -.    *  *v  *    1  •  ti  TTi  X    •  I,  ^to  t^«  mouth  of  his  oracle,  be  not  something  of 

tors  of  that  vicinage.    *' Historians  agree,"  says  ^  ,       .  u^ru  •    *.  ?  ,, 

,,_  «,  ,        ^     «,  xu  X  A  .t  *^  anachronism:     "There  are  just  two  words," 

^;,3r?  '^i"  \        '  Agamenticus  was         j.^  ^row.    " '  FoUow  me:  '<  I  am  the  way.' 

«tU«i  by  adv^ntjnrers-many  of  them  reckJess  ^''       „^^  ^„  try  to  do  as  Jesus  would  do. 

andlicentious— refugees  and  outlaws  from  neigh-      u  ^      xu    >i        i     i     *  u,        j.      x  s    .,. 

, .         ,     .  ,  V.      „  xt.  x  x..  ,   J^  x  obeying  the  Gospel  mle  of  life,  and  trust  in  Him 

bonng  colonies  and  from  Europe;  that  their  first  „^ii/lu^^^Z.\fx  ^^i       *  ry  Af   y       ^         u 

..^oM.^»  -,^~.  iu*i     V  **      *u       *u  I  1  ^^^  ^  ^®  personification  of  God's  love  to  us,  he 

preachers  were  little  better  than  their  people;  «   i    x*.  rro..    •      «  xi.       *         ...    J, 

1 F^F*^,  jg  jjj  ^g  ^^y     r^^Yns  IS  all  there  is  to  it."    That 

1  Agamenticus.    By  E.  P.  Tennej.    Boston:  Lee  it  is  an  admirable  statement  of  the  way  to  become 

Shepard.    Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams.  a  Christian,  but  it  does  not  sound  like  a  seven- 
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teenth-century  statement.    However,  if  it  be,  we  clever,  and   the  colloqtiy  is  spirited.     But,  to 

commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those  who  go  say  nothing  of  certaiii  sensational  effects,  the 

back  to  the  seventeenth  century  to  find  out  what  story  which  he  has  told  is  not  only  one  that  is 

they  ought  to  believe.  not  worth  telling,  it  is  one  that  no  man  has  any 

A  Boston  lette^writer  says  of  Mr.  James's  »»"«'»««  f  J^U;    «  It  is  true  so  much  the  yrorse; 

novels  that  they  are  apt  to  leave  the  moral  sense  *«  *"«'''  "^  *•>  more  reason  for  not  teUing  rt. 

a  UtUe  in  the  lurch.    This  is  at  least,  apropos  of  ]^"'''«  ^"'^  ^"^  l"'  *?*"•  ""fP'*  s«<l»ctlon  and 

"  Watch  and  W»rd."i  his  eUborate  trifle  which  >ll«8^t"^y  are,  to  be  plain  about  it,  one  of  the 

ran  through  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  1871.  and  c*^  <>'    'terature.    No  matter  how  much  of 

-        XL    T..       ij    T>        II    t     ^  y  this  mischief  there  maybe  in  society,  the  mis- 

now  appears  from  the  Riverside  Press  "minutely  "  "^"'"*      ^*^  "*«»j  *^  ^  ^*    j»     «  *^ 

revised  "  chief  is  not  mended  by  reproducing  it  in  books. 

Mr.  James  is  minute  enough  for  an  entomolog-  faithful  tothe  life  such  novels  maybe;  but  there 

leal  enquirer,  and  his  characters  remind  us  of  »" ''°'"«  ^^I^  °'  '''«  ""<'•'  »°  »"'*'  ^  ""J 

dead  beetles  of  a  brilUant  order  nicely  stuck  on  "«*"  ^  reproduce.    An  accurate  picture  might 

white  paper.    Sometimes  morally  repulsive,  they  ^  ""^«  °'  *  ■"*]•  °[  ""f  °'  "  «''''""  f™^' 

are'not  relieved  by  any  high  examples.     The  5."*  "*  »»  abused  when  it  is  put  to  such  uses. 

main  character.  Soger  Lawrence,  is  a  very  nice  ^^  ^  ,"'"t°"'r  °*  '^'"^^  "^  '^'^^  '"''' 
and  confiding  man.  who  as  a  rejected  lover.  "**'<'  *«  '^^  °'  «°°^  ^^"^  ^- 
adopts,  educates  and  finally  marries  a  young  or-  ^^*  summer  nonsense, "  Nobody's  Husband,  ^ " 
phan,  after  various  narrow  escapes  from  his  own  *°<^  "  ^r*  ^^^^  Crewitt, «  "  will  answer  very  well 
purpose  through  a  natural  softness  towards  wom-  indeed.  The  merit  of  these  novelettes  is  wholly 
en,  as  well  as  through  the  high  spirited  antics  of  ^^  *^®  action;  the  situations  and  events  are  suf- 
his  ward,  who  comes  near  throwing  herself  away  ficiently  laughable,  ahd  they  follow  one  another  as 
without  sufficient  cause.  The  plot  is  a  slender  rapWly  as  the  scenes  of  a  minstrel  show.  There 
one,  and  the  main  interest  is  due  to  the  careful  °*ay  ^  *  question  as  to  whether  readers  of  aver- 
anatomy,  we  had  better  say,  finished  photogra-  *fif®  intelligence  would  find  reading  as  light  86 
phy,  of  the  characters.  We  do  not  behold  them  **^  to  be  as  restful,  even  in  summer,  as  that  which 
sitting  in  their  bones,  as  Sydney  Smith  suggested  requires  a  little  more  mental  wakefulness;  but 
might  be  comfortable  in  hot  weather;  but,  sitting  t^^re  are  occasional  hours  into  which  such  bright 
to  be  taken;  and  they  are  taken  exceedingly  vacancies  seem  to  fit,  and  the  maker  of  summer 
well.  We  are  more  interested  in  looking  at  the  stories  as  Innocent  as  these  will  not  lose  his  re- 
pictures  and  examining  the  high  finish  of  them  ward. 

than  we  are  to  know  the  persons  themselves.  When  you  are  making  up  your  Sunday  School 
There  is  a  certain  moral  insipidity  and  lack  of  libraries  put  in  "  Kindling- Wood  Jimmy.'"  It 
the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  in  Mr.  James's  de-  is  a  breezy  and  wholesome  story  for  boys,  written 
llneations.  True  enough  to  life,  such  as  it  is,  his  by  one  who  knows  them,  and  from  whom,  after 
personages  all  say  what  you  would  expect  them  reading  this  book,  they  will  want  to  hear  again, 
to,  and  always  converse  extraordinarily  well.  mr.  Sweetsee's  biography  of  Michael  An- 
The  right  word  is  in  the  right  place,  but  you  do  geio*  is  quite  the  best  of  his  excellent  series.  Ho 
not  care  to  bring  one  of  them  to  your  own  hearth-  complains,  indeed,  as  well  he  may,  of  the  embar- 
side.  Mr.  James  seems  in  this  novel  to  be  an  ex-  rassment  of  riches  in  the  materials  at  his  disposal, 
hibitor  rather  than  a  personal  admirer.  He  never  xo  give  any  hdequate  account  of  such  a  life  as 
warms  enough  to  his  characters  to  give  them  his  this  within  the  limits  of  so  small  a  volume  is  not 
ungloved  hand;  and  we  feel  likewise,  as  they  go  an  easy  task;  but  by  judicious  selection  and  con- 
in  and  out,  natural  as  life,  in  a  highly  artistic  densation  the  work  has  been  satisfactorily  done. 
Punch  and  Judy  show.  With  no  real  heroes  or  We  have  not  only  a  good  outline  of  the  great 
heroines  among  them,  they  are  well  drawn  within  artist'»  character  and  career,  but  a  miniature 
M  certain  average  range  of  society  life;  but  so  portrait  with  considerable  carefuhiess  of  drawing 
morally  colorless  as  to  convey  no  trace  whatever  and  warmth  of  coloring. 

of  any  moral  purpose.  

-  1  Nobody's   Husband.     Boston:  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Ip  an  unworthy  deed  can  be  well  done  the  SFtingfleld:  Whitney  &  Adkms. 

praise  of  weU  doing  may  be  accorded  to  Mr.  ^^''  P*^**"  Crewitt.    By  the  author  of  that  "Hns- 

Bynner's    novel^       The   character^awing    is  band  of  Mine."   Borton:  Um.  &  Shepard.    Spring- 

-_ *  field :  Whitney  &  Adams. 

1  Watch  and  Ward.    By  Henry  James,  Jr.    Bos-*  8  KiDdling- Wood  Jimmy.    PhiladelpSiia:  American 

ton:  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.    Springfield:  Whitney  Sunday  School  Union. 

&  Adams.  4  Artist  Biographies:   Michael  Angelo.     Boston: 

8 Tritons:  a  Novel.    By  Edwin  Lasseter  Bynner.  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.    Springfield:  Whitney  9t 

Boston :  Lock  wood,  Brooks  A  Co.  Adams. 
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WOMEN  IN  PRISON.  ^v\^VlJ.?^^^^' 


When  it  was  first  proposed  to  build  a  they  do  not  openly  disturb  the  public  peace, 

separate  prison  for  women  in  Massachu-  No  one  makes  complaint  of  them,  and  so 

setts,  it  excited  much  surprise  that  there  long  as  they  keep  out  of  sight  they  pursue 

could  be  so  many   convict  women  in  the  their  lives  of  vice  without  interference :  the 

state  as  to  require  a  prison  for  five  hundred,  number  of  drunkards,  prostitutes,  gamblers 

Few  persons  were  aware  that  at  the  time  and  violators  of  the  liquor  laws,  who  con- 

the  act  establishing  the  prison  was  passed —  tinue  undisturbed  in  their  sins,  is  far  greater  * 

in  June,  1874 — there  were  more  than  eight  than  that  of  the  same  class  who  are  detected 

hundred  women  constantly  imprisoned  in  and  punished.    It  is  partly  a  matter  of  luck 

the  state,  in  jails,  work-houses,  and  houses  of  and  chance  which  shall  sulEer  and  which 

correction.    Smce  that  time  this  number  shall  escape.    But  the  troublesome  ones  who 

has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  are   unprotected  by  friends   are  generally 

population.    Persons  interested  in  such  re-  those  who  receive  legal  punishment, 
forms  have  begun  to  inquire  into  the  nature        Women  convicts  are  usually  sentenced  for 

of  the  offences  which  women  commit,  and  one  of  three  classes  of  offences,—- drunken- 

the  causes  which  bring  so  many  of  the  weak*  ness,  unchastity  and  larceny :  the  order  in 

er  sex  into  prison.    It  is  not  in  order  to  which  we  have  placed  them  indicates  their 

gratify  a  prurient  taste  that  we  propose  to  relative  pi*evalence. 

discuss  this  subject— one  which  may  not  be       I.    The  drunkards,  as   among  men,  are 

entirely    examined   without    encountering  most  numerous,  and  consist  chiefly  of  Irish 

painful  and  revolting  details.    It  is  in  the  women,  at  or  past  middle  age.    These  are 

hope  that  more  enlightenment  on  the  general  the  law-breakers  who  are  not   criminals, 

topic  may  awaken  an  interest  in  the  minds  They  are   often   dishonest,  sometimes   un- 

of  Christian  people,  which  will  lead  to  the  chaste,  but  a  very  large  number  of  them  are 

cure  of  many  existing  evils  and  to  the  pre-  simply  persons  who  have  become  slaves  to 

yention  of  still   more,  that  we  propose  to  the  drinking  habit,  and  who  are  not  very  bad 

give  such  facts  in  general  as  may  be  pub-  when  free   from   the   influence  of  strong 

licly  discussed.  drink.    They  belong  to  a  class  of  persons 

We  find  in  prison,  among  women  as  also  who  habitually  drink  beer  and  whisky  with- 

among  men,  persons  who  are  law-breakers,  out  going  so  far  as  seriously  to  disturb  the 

yet  hardly  to  be  rightly  named  criminals,  peace  of  society ;  but  for  some  reason  these 

Also  outside  the  prisons  there  are  thousands  are  imf  avorably  affected,  and  descend  rapidly 

who  are  habitually  law-breakers  and  crimi-  to  a  degraded  and  hopeless  state.    For  many 

nals  also  of  a  very  mischievous  class,  who  years  the  ladies  habitually  visiting  our  coun- 

are  not  arrested  or  punished,  merely  because  ty  prisons  as  Sunday  School  teachers  have 

Oopjrighi,  VSrSt  bjE.T,  Mcriiam. 
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been  toached  with  pity  for  the  condition  of  an  unreflecting  clemency,  which  spares  the 
these  women,  and  have  seen  that  little  could  rod  and  spoils  the  offender, 
be  done  for  them  until  public  opinion  de-  It  may  interest  humane  persons  to  know 
manded  a  wiser  system  of  laws  by  which  the  details  of  two  or  three  specimen  cases 
they  may  be  restrained.  They  usually  labor  which  have  fallen  under  the  personal  obser- 
under  the  delusion,  which  seems  common  vation  of  the  writer,  and  which  illustrate 
among  all  inebriates,  that  they  both  can  and  the  condition  of  habitual  drunkards  in 
will  reform.  This  however  they  are  really  prison.  These  cases  will  be  recognized  by 
unable  to  do  without  assistance ;  the  flrst  those  who  have  known  the  unfortunates  de- 
necessity  being  that  they  should  be  compel-  scribed.  They  are  not  peculiar,  and  are 
led  to  abstain  long  enough  from  alcohol  for  among  those  which  are  found  capable  of 
the  body  to  recover  from  its  effects.    The  reformation,  if  properly  dealt  with  in  time. 

physical  craving  for  the  accustomed  stimu-       M.  R ,  a  Welsh  woman,  served  over  fifty 

lant  is  almost  irresistible ;  and  an  ignorant,  sentences  in  one  house  of  correction  in  Mas- 
debased  person  is  especially  incapable  of  re-  sachusetts,  besides  one  term  of  two  years  at 
sistance.  the   Bridgewater  work-house  and  repeated 
The  foolishness  of   punishing    habitual  imprisonments  in  Hartford  and  elsewhere  of 
drunkards  by  a  short  imprisonment  or  by  which  we  have  no  record.    She  died  of  deli- 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  is  so  evident  that  it  rium  ti'emens  in  an  almshouse.    She  had 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  been  a  respectable  wife  and  mother,  but  for 
Drunkards  must  be  restrained  as  lunatics  many  years  before  her  death  had  lost  sight 
^  are,  with  the  hope  of  cure  and  for  the  pro-  of  her  family.    She  was  an  excellent  laun- 
tection  of  society ;    and  they  must  be  re^  dress,  and  during  one  of  her  short  periods  of 
strained  for  a  long  time.    We  must  finally  sobriety  earned  nine  dollars  a  week  in  a 
come  to  see  the  urgent  need  of  restrain-  laundry.    When  sober  she  had  many  good 
ing  some  of  these  persons  for  life.     They  qualities ;  was  kind  and  patient  in  attending 
will  in  some  cases  always  be  dangerous  when  upon  the  sick  at  the  work-house,  and  really 
at  liberty.    The  restraint  should  be  humane,  desired  to  reform.    Strangely,  too,  she  al- 
and they  should  if  possible  earn  their  sup-  ways  expected  to  do  so  until  the  end.    When 
port.    Dnmkenness  is  generally  regarded  as  intoxicated  she  was  a  rapacious  thief,  plun- 
a  trivial  offence,  especially  by  magistrates  dering  shops  and  hall-ways,  and  a  notorious 
who  have  large  powers  of  discretion  allowed  "  bruiser."    Like  all  confirmed  drunkards, 
to  them  as  to  length  of  sentence.    They  she  regarded  a  short  sentence  as  a  tempo- 
are  apt  to  give  the  minimimi  length  even  to  rary  mischance    of   little  moment ;   again 
old  offenders.    As   civilization  advances,  it  deferring  for  a  short  period  the  always  in- 
win  be  seen  that  a  whole  life  of  idleness  and  tended  reform.    But  when  she  received  a 
debauchery  is  a  grave  offence,  and  requires  sentence  of  two  years  to  the  work-house  she 
effectual  discipline.    In  the  Women's  Pris-  was  wild  with  grief  and  excitement  and  felt 
on   at  Sherbom  habitual  dnmkards   and  herself  most  unjustly  treated.    One  of  the 
vagrants  may  be  confined  for  two  years,  thus  lady  visitors  of  the  prison  heard  of  her 
affording  a  reasonable  chance  for  reform,  sentence  and  went  to  see  her  at  the  lock-up. 
This  is  a  longer  sentence  than  is  possible  She  was  crouching  upon  a  low  seat,  rocking 
under  present  laws  at  our  county  jails ;  but  herself  violently  to  and  fro,  exclaiming  with 
is  not  a  new  thing  nor  a  discrimination  a  sort  of  wail:  "  And  what  would  me  fayther 
against  women,  as  both  men  and  women  by  say,  if  he  could  see  me  this  day,-r-me  that  has 
a  law  of  1869  have  since  that  year  been  rared  sivin  childun  ? "    The  father  and  the 
subject  to  a  sentence  of  two  years  for  these  seven  children  had  apparently  been  forgotten 
offences,  to  the  State  work-house  at  Bridge-  during  the  forty  previous  short  imprison- 
water.    It  is  unfortunate  that  the  magis-  ments,  but  the  long  one  brought  her  to  a 
trates  still  err  very  frequently  in  sending  sense  of  her  degradation.  For  several  months 
thoroughly  dissolute  persons   on  a  short  after  her  release  from  Bridgewater  she  kept 
sentence  to  the  reformatory  prison,  from  sober,  worked  well  and  saved  a  Uttie  money ; 
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always  keeping  up  friendly  relations  with  she  still  had  friends  who  cared  for  her. 

the  managers  of  the  "  Home  for  the  Friend-  But  her  ph3r8ical  condition  prevented  her 

less;"  but  was  too  old  and  confirmed  in  bad  from  receiving  consolation.    She  went  away 

habits  for  permanent  reform.    Poor  M.  is  to  Bridgewater  work-house,  and  in  a  month 

still  remembered  with  tender  pity  by  a  few  after   made   her    escape,    and   has    never 

who  knew  the  real  woman  under  the  crust  since  been  heard  from  by  her  friends.    She 

of  infirmity.  was   made   for   better    things.    A    wiser 

Occasionally  a  New  England  woman  of  system  of  repression  would  have  kept  her 

tolerable  education  falls  into  the  habit  of  where  she  could  not  be  tempted  and  would 

intemperance  and  becomes  a  frequent  in-  have  saved  her  from  the  horrible  abyss  into 

mate  of  prisons.    This  is  rare,  but  instances  which  she  fell. 

occur  where  the  downfall  is  very  conspicuous,  A  drunken  woman  is  even  more  mischiev- 

and  the  following  case  is  one  of  which  the  ous  than  a  drunken  man,  particularly  when 

subject  was  once  highly  respectable — a  wife  she  is  the  head  of  a  family.    We  have  seen 

and  mother  of  a  family  who  had  given  her  a  woman  brought  into  prison  with  a  pair 

up  at  last  in  despair.  of  nursing  twin   infants,  the  babes  nearly 

M.  C ,  an  American  woman  of  very  dead  from  neglect,  their  eyes  closed,  their 

pleasing  appearance,  about  forty  jeskTS  of  heads  drooping,  their  cradle  alive  with 
age,  was  another  case  of  confirmed  drunk-  maggots,  their  mother  having  been  for  days 
enness  and  repeated  imprisonment,  going  too  stupefied  to  care  for  them.  Revived 
out  only  to  return  in  a  few  days  or  hours  to  under  the  care  of  the  matron,  and  restored 
the  prison.  Many  efforts  were  made  by  the  to  vigor  during  the  mother's  short  sentence 
ladies  who  visited  the  prison  to  reclaim  her.  of  three  months,  they  went  forth  with  her 
At  one  time  she  was  engaged  as  housekeeper  to  repeat  the  old  experience.  One  of  them 
to  a  family  in  a  neighboring  town,  where  soon  died,  and  the  remaining  children  of  the 
the  mistress  of  the  family  was  an  invalid,  family  were  taken  by  the  overseers  of  the 
She  proved  an  invaluable  person,  and  per-  poor,  while  the  mother  again  and  again 
formed  all  the  work  of  the  household  faith-  served  short  sentences,  going  out  from  time 
fully  for  some  months.  She  expressed  great  to  time  to  drink,  fight,  steal  and  increase  her 
satisfaction  with  her  place,  and  assured  her  family.  What  should  a  civilized  and  Chris- 
friends  that  she  was  now  safe  from  future  tian  community  do  for  such  a  woman  in 
misdoing.  One  evening  a  lady  who  had  been  place  of  these  absurdly  short  imprison- 
interested  in  her,  saw  in  the  newspaper  that  ments  ?    Should  it  not  by  effectual  restraint 

M.  C i  had  been  sentenced  to  the  state  seek  to  save  her  soul  and  body,  and  also  to 

workhouse  for  two  years.    Full  of  horror  she  protect  her  innocent  children  and  society  at 

hastened  to  the  lock-up  to  see  her  before  her  large  from  the  havoc  which  she  persists  in 

'  departure  by  the  midnight  train.    As  she  en-  making. 

tered  the  cell,  M.  rose  up  in  the  dim  light  like  Another  unfortunate  class  of  inebriates 
a  wild  beast  from  its  lair,  ragged,  filthy,  with  are  demented  pe^ons,  sent  to  jaU  as  drunk- 
streaming  hair  and  blood  shot  eyes,  saying :  ards.  Drunkards  they  are,  though  not  re- 
"  Why  do  you  come  to  see  me  ?  I  am  lost,  sponsible ;  but  they  are  sent  to  jail  in  order 
lost  forever."  She  had  come  to  the  city  with  to  throw  the  burden  of  their  support  upon 
sixty  dollars  in  her  pocket  which  was  gone,  the  county  instead  of  the  town  to  which  they 
She  had  been  tempted  into  a  den  where  belong.  Numerous  instances  might  be  giv- 
liquor  was  sold  and  she  knew  no  more !  For  en  where  this  has  occurred,  the  magistrates 
days  she  had  eaten  no  food,  and  was  even  knowing  or  caring  little  about  the  matter, 
then  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful  attack  of  de-  Very  slight  evidence  is  necessary  to  procure 
lirium  tremens.  Her  Mend  sent  for  some  a  short  sentence  for  an  old  offender.  But 
hot  tea  for  her,  and  tried  to  make  her  take  it  is  strangely  difficult  to  get  a  long  one  im- 
f cod.  She  sought  to  comfort  and  cheer  her  posed.  This  arises,  as  we  have  said,  from 
by  reminding  her  of  the  unfailing  love  and  an  unreflecting  clemency.  The  managers 
pity  of  her  Savior,  and  the  assurance  that  of  the  Temporary  Asylum  for  Discharged 
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Female  Prisoners  at  Bedham  have  found  vagrants — ^persons  having  no  lawful  calling, 
the  cases  w^ich  came  to  them  from  the  or  regular  habitation.  Women  also  who 
Bridgewater  work-house  much  the  most  have  borne  or  are  about  to  bear  illegitimate 
easily  reformed,  the  long  abstinence  from  children,  are  sent  to  the  reformatory  prison 
liquor  having  so  far  removed  the  physical  and  previously  to  the  Bridgewater  work- 
causes  which  are  the  great  obstacle  to  refor-  house  on  sufficient  evidence  that  they  are 
mation.  lewd  and  wanton  persons.    A  law  of  1870 

As  a  deterrent  measure  the  long  sentence  expressly  states  that  the  birth  of  an  illegiti- 
is  very  useful.  We  have  said  that  drunk-  mate  child  alone  shall  not  be  of  itself  a 
ards  regard  a  short  imprisonment  as  a  tem-  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.  This  law 
porary  mishap.  Drunkards  and  vagrants  has  been  greatly  disregarded  by  the  Tewks- 
also  are  violently  agitated  and  shocked  at  a  bury  court,  which  has  been  so  badly  con- 
long  one.  At  one  of  our  county  prisons  a  ducted  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished.  It  is 
few  years  ago,  a  marked  change  took  place  held  in  connection  with  the  Tewksbury  alms- 
in  the  number  of  female  prisoners,  after  the  house,  and  the  general  agent  of  the  Board  of 
police  judge  had  sentenced  seven  or  eight  State  Charities  appears  at  every  trial  to  see 
old  offenders  to  two  years  each  at  Bridge*  that  justice  is  done.  Many  women  have 
water.  A  general  alarm  spread  among  the  been  imjustly  sentenced  there  to  a  year  or 
old  habitues  of  the  prison,  and  regular  visit-  two  of  imprisonment,  who  do  not  belong  to 
ors  observed  that  the  occasional  cases  were  the  class  for  whom  the  law  was  made.  But 
restraining  themselves.  the  number  of  dissolute  women  who  are 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  we  must  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  who  bring 

combine  strict  legal  restraint  and  subjection  burdens  upon  society  and  diseased  ofbpring 

to  along  corrective  and  disciplinary  imprison-  into  a  wretched  existence,  is  very  great.    It 

ment,  with  a  kind,  faithful  Christian  sympa-  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  be 

thy  with  individuals.    Those  unfortunates  restrained,  and  if  possible  reformed, 

who  in  the  sight  of  God  are  not  more  sinful  Nearly  all  the  mothers  of  the  sixty-five 

than  others  less  tempted,  must  have  friends  infants  now   at  Sherbom  prison  are  such 

who  do  not  forsake  them.    Grood  women  women,  some  of  them  very  young  girls, 

must  seek  them  out  and  help  them  to  stand  Thesubject^of  prostitution  is  little  considered 

when  the  time  comes  to  try  their  strength,  by  most  women.    With  a  shudder  the  eyes 

Strict  penal  laws  are  of  no  avail  without  this  are  closed  to  the  loathsome  sight.    It  is 

divine  charity.    Many  women  and  men  also  strange  how  silent  we  all  are ;  how  we  ignore 

are  ready  to  do  such  work.    Some  are  now  it,  when  we  remember  the  peculiar  mercy 

doing  it  effectually.    Others  fail  and  are  and  pity  shown  by  our  Lord  to  more  thim 

discouraged  because  they  try  only  half  meas-  one  woman  "  who  was  a   sinner."      God 

ures,  not  understanding  the  physical  causes  knows  that  of  all  sinners  these  most  need 

for  their  failure  and  having  no  help  from  pity.    What  can  we  do  for  them?    Nine 

the  law.  out  of  ten  among  Christians,  even,  especially 

Out  of  over  six  thousand  persons  com-  among  men,  will  answer,  Nothing.  It  is 
mitted  last  year  to  the  Boston  House  of  In-  not  true,  as  we  believe,  that  women  are 
dustry  on  Deer  Island,  over  four  thousand  harder  than  men  towards  their  frail  sisters, 
were  drunkards.  This  institution  has  al-  But  neither  men  nor  women  in  general 
ways  been  visited  by  Christian  women  whose  know  much  about  their  real  needs  or  the 
efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  the  reforma-  causes  which  drag  them  down, 
tion  of  a  few  women.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Let  us  solemnly  in  the  sight  of  God  con- 
penal  system  has  dragged  down  thousands  sider  what  is  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  in 
and  tens  of  thousands,  who,  in  their  turn,  this  direction.  It  requires  long  familiarity 
have  continually  corrupted  others.  with  criminals  to  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 

II.    We  come  next  in  order  to  tlie  prison-  the   great   corruption  of  mind  and  heart 

ers  sentenced  for  offences  against  chastity,  which  this  vice  produces,    llie  whole  wom- 

Most  abandoned  women  are  sentenced  as  anly  nature  seems  changed.    Long   time. 
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wise  and  patient  care  and  sympathy  are  ers,"  are  generally  young  girls,  and  usually 

necessary  to  eradicate  the  poison.    As  in  all  Irish  or  of  Irish  parentage,  for  the  Ameri- 

other  reformation,  evil  must  be  driyen  out  cans  of  the  same  class  who  are  equally  bad 

with  good.    The  dislike  of  useful  employ-  generally   possess  the  faculty  of  keeping 

ment  must  be  overcome,  in  part  by  coercion,  quiet,  not  making  public  disturbance,  and 

in  part  by  persuasion.    The  mind  must  be  therefore  escape  arrest.    A  long  acquaintance 

trained  to  useful  pursuits ;  the  kindly,  help-  with  and  careful  inquiry  into  the  history  of 

ful  instincts  cultivated ;  but  above  all,  the  these  poor  girls  has  proved  to  us  that  they 

truths  of  the  Gospel  inciilcated  in  simplic-  are  almost  always  neglected  children.    The 

ity,  as  Christ  taught  them,  without  dry  the-  old  and  often  repeated  story  is,  "  My  mother 

ological  dogmas.    We  must  teach  the  need  died  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  ray  father 

of  faith  and  repentance,  the  assurance  of  the  drank  and  beat  me.''    And  so  on  through  a 

never-failing  fatherly  love  of  God.    If  the  forlorn,  unloved  childhood,  driven  to  the  v 

unfortunate  woman  is  a  mother,  she  should  streets  to  seek  such  companionship  as  might 

not  be  separated  too  readily  from  her  child,  be  found.    Impure,  bad .  surroundings  are 

Often  it  will  prove  her  strongest  incentive  theirs  always.    Hundreds  among  them  have 

to  good  conduct.    Some  very  bad  women  never  known  what  chaMity  is,  even  from 

have   the   maternal  instinct  strongly  im-  earliest  remembrance.    Yes,  dreadful  as  it 

planted  and  desire  that  their  children  should  seems,  the  managers  of  children's  asylums 

lead  a  different  life  from  their  own.    On  as  well  as  old  prison  visitors  know  how 

the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unconmion  for  great  is  the  difficiilty  of  dealing  with  this 

women  in  prisons  and  almshouses  to  mur-  early  impurity,  when  from  the  cradle  ob- 

der  their  infants  by  suffocation ;  and  moth-  scene  language  and  conduct  has  been  the 

ers  exist  who  are  so  lost^to  all  sense  of  shame  daily  example. 

as  to  bring  up  their  own  daughters  to  an  in-  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  girls, 
famous  life.  Every  shade  of  vice  may  be  and  of  these  more  Americans  than  foreign- 
found,  and  varying  cases  require  judicious  ers,  who  have  left  country  homes  for  the 
dealing,  a  strong  and  severe,  as  well  as  a  excitements  of  a  city  life,  to  earn  their  bread 
tender  and  sympathizing  discipline.  by  working  in  shops  and  factories.     The 

Although  the  number  of  prostitutes  in  want  of  motherly  care,  of  home  safeguards, 
this,  as  indeed  in  every  other  country  on  the  the  easily-acquired  habit  of  strolling  about 
globe,  is  and  ever  has  been  enormous,  only  city  streets  at  evening  in  company  with 
a  very  few  comparatively  are  arrested  or  chance  acquaintances,  the  attentions  of 
imprisoned ;  nor  can  this  horrible  vice  ever  young  men,  who  under  a  fair  outside  are 
be  overcome  in  any  apparent  measure  until  vicious  and  imprincipled,  expose  young  girls 
the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature  are  to  terrible  dangers.  Though  many  escape 
subdued  by  obedience  to  heavenly  laws,  harm,  still  a  fearful  number  are  first  be- 
If  we  look  at  the  whole  vast  field  of  sin  trayed  by  a  faithless  lover,  and  then  aban- 
through  this  and  past  ages  we  are  appalled  doned  to  be  taken  up  by  another  to  lead 
and  overwhelmed.  It  is  only  by  fixing  our  a  guilty  life,  sinking  lower  and  lower  into 
attention  upon  our  own  time  and  place,  the  whirlpool  of  infamy.  The  protection 
looking  at  causes,  effects  and  possibilities  at  afforded  to  working  girls  in  cities  by  the 
home,  that  we  can  personally  achieve  re-  Women's  Christian  Associations,  the  board- 
suits.  A  woman  may  keep  her  own  house  ing-houses  where  a  cheap,  comfortable  home 
clean  though  she  cannot  control  her  neigh-  and  friendly  supervision  are  provided  by 
bor,  and  the  example  of  wholesome  purity  these  associations,  render  an  invaluable  ser- 
there  may  spread  about  her.  So  in  our  own  vice  and  supply  the  "  prevention  which  is 
State  and  neighborhood  we  may  cleanse  better  than  cure."  But  wise  women  should 
some  foul  places,  sure  that  other  reforms  try  also  to  keep  girls  in  country  homes 
will  follow  ours.  so  far  as  possible,  where  the  life  of  mind 

The  prostitutes  in  our  prisons,  whether  and  body  is  simple  and  more  healthful, 
oommitted  as  **  vagrants  "  or  "  street-walk-       The  dislike  of  work,  idle  habits,  love  of 
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public  amusement  and  of  dress,  of  the  ad-  First  we  must  guard  the  young  from  con- 
miration  of  men  in  general — in  other  words,  tamination.  This  not  only  by  caring  for 
vanity  and  laziness  —  draw  thousands  of  little  girls,  but  by  teaching  boys  by  the  pure 
other  girls  into  temptation  ;  first  to  surren-  and  sacred  lips  of  mothers  to  avoid  Satan 
der  virtue,  afterwards  to  pay  the  price  of  in  this  his  favorite  path.  If  every  young 
sin  for  a  life  of  idle  amusement.  Almost  lad  were  properly  taught  at  home  what  he  is 
without  exception,  prostitutes  drink  deeply  sure  to  learn  elsewhere — perhaps  at  the  cost 
and  require  physical  agents  to  cure  them  of  of  his  soul — the  punishment  which  follows 
this  as  of  other  acquired  habits.  Frequently  sins  of  licentiousness,  the  sacrifice  of  women, 
forcible  restraint  for  a  long  time  is  necessary,  the  bodily  scourges,  the  mental  misery, — 
and  with  it  instruction ; — above  all,  the  pa-  how  much  might  be  saved  1  And  how  ter- 
tient  daily  care  of  pure  women.  Thus,  in  rible  is  the  retribution  which  falls  upon 
this  case  as  in  that  of  men  drunkards,  we  the  innocent,  the  babes  who  suffer  for  the 
see  the  need  of  long  sentences,  in  separate  parents'  sin ;  the  diseases  entailed  upon 
reformatory  prisons,  under  the  charge  of  whole  families  by  the  dissolute  women  whom 
women  who  are  laboring  from  love  to  God  we  do  not  try  to  save  or  restrain.  Truly, 
and  the  neighbor.  This  is  a  missionary  our  false  delicacy  and  shrinking  silence  are 
work  no  less  imperative  and  acceptable  to  both  foolish  and  wicked.  It  is  woman  who 
the  Lord  than  the  labors  among  the  heathen  must  repair  the  wrongs  and  sins  of  women ; 
in  foreign  lands.  not  at  the  ballot  box,  or  by  public  demon- 

Among  the  neglected  children  who  have  strations,  but  by  patient,  prayerful  and  un- 

become  unchaste  criminals  we  have  found  ceasing  labor ;  seeking  counsel  not  only  of 

girls  who  have  been  placed  out  in  families  God,  but  by  the  experiences  of  others.     We 

at  an  early  age,  and  who  have  been  sub-  can  only  say  that  any  one  who  is  familiar 

jected  to  vile  abuse  by  the  master  or  the  son  with  prisons,  hospitals,  almshouses  and  asy- 

of  the  family.    By  force  or  persuasion  their  lums,  will  see  that  the  field  is  vast,  the 

ruin  has  been  accomplished,  and  a  pitiful  laborers  few,  and  the  need  urgent, 
tale  is  told  by  some  of  these  victims.    Great        One  thing  in  the  way  of  prevention  comes 

blame  in  such  instances  attaches  itself  to  in  the  way  of  nearly  every  woman.    When 

the  wife  and  mother,  who  should  be  the  a  girl  has  been  seduced  and  has  become  a 

vigilant  guardian  of  the  purity  of  her  house-  mother,  she  may  nearly  always  be  saved 

hold ;  but  far  greater  is  the  iniquity  of  base  from  further  sin  by  helpful,  kind  care  and 

men.    Thus  we  see  the  vital  need  of  caring  steadfast  friendship  from  women.    Here  the 

'  for  neglected  children,  orphans  or  friendless,  '^  Homes  for  the  Friendless  "  everywhere  are 

of  whom  we  have  thousands  and  tens  of  doing  good  work,  as  well  as  many  individ- 

thousands  growing  up  in  our  midst  to  be  uals. 

paupers,  criminals  and  prostitutes,  all  be-  III.  Petty  thieves,  shop-lifters  and  pick- 
cause  of  the  ignorance,  indifference  and  sin-  pockets  form  the  bulk  of  the  third  class  of 
f ul  apathy  of  the  people  of  this  land  in  female  prisoners.  These  also  have  been  neg- 
general.  lected  children  frequent]y,though  not  always. 

We  have  never  had  reason  to  accept  the  Many  seem  to  be  victims  of  a  monomania, 

current  belief  that  unchastity  in  women  is  The  desire  to  steal  is  almost  irresistible,  and 

often  the  result  of  poverty  alone,— of  the  frequent  detection  and  punishment  do  not 

temptation  to  sin  rather  than  to  starve.    The  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  offence  at  the  first 

sin  comes,  like  intemperance,  fi*om  a  combi-  opportunity.    We  have  learned  by  observa- 

nation  of  temptations,  of  inherent  tenden-  tion,  however,  that  strict  honesty  is  by  no 

cies  and  of  surroundings,  and  must  be  dealt  means  very  general  among  the  human  race ; 

with  on  rational  and  systematic  principles,  and  thousands  of  clerks,  servants  and  other 

Let  every  good  woman  "  do  what  she  can  "  persons  in  positions  of  trust,  not  to  speak 

to  war  with  this  terrible  evil.    If  we  desire  of  high  dignitaries  and  officials,  are  quite  as 

to  do  a  good  deed   we  shall  find  a  way,  guilty  as  the  thieves  in  prison.    The  petty* 

though  we  may  not  be  permitted  to  do  much,  thieves  both  male  and  female  of  our  prisons 
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are  a  low  class  without  friends  and  without  jail  for  poisoning  her  husband,  and  fortu- 
shrewdness,  who  are  easily  caught,  and  have  nately  has  not  been  pardoned,  though  trying 
no  position  to  lose.  Of  course  the  three  very  hard  to  secure  release,  on  the  ground 
classes,  thieves,  prostitutes  and  drunkards,  of  her  age  and  infirmity  and  on  condition 
are  all  intermixed,  and  a  woman  impris-  that  she  would  leave  the  state  I  Persons 
oned  for  either  offense  may  very  probably  who  shudder  at  the  cruelty  of  capital  pun- 
habitually  commit  either  or  all  of  them — or  ishment  have  generally  little  idea  of  the 
may  be  innocent  of  more  than  one.  hopeless  despair  and  long  suffering  of  life 

There  is  however  a  fourth  class  of  excep-  prisoners,  when  there  is  really  no  hope  of 
tional  cases  of  women  who  do  not  belong  to  pardon.  The  term  of  life  is  in  most  cases 
the  degraded  and  dissolute  throng  that  fills  considerably  shortened,  and  this  arises  in 
the  cells  of  prisons.  This  is  composed  of  great  part  from  the  loss  of  hope.  The  health 
those  who  commit  high  crimes,  and  serve  of  average  prisoners  in  a  decently  well  or- 
long  or  life  sentences  for  murder,  arson  or  dered  prison  is  good ;  the  regular  habits, 
forgery,  for  crimes  of  surgery  and  medicine  simple  food  and  cleanliness  all  tend  to  pro- 
and  sometimes  for  assisting  in  burglary,  mote  an  improved  physical  condition. 
There  are  comparatively  few  of  these,  and  Female  burglars,  incendiaries  and  "con- 
usually  they  are  women  of  rather  refined  fidence  women "  are  usually  allied  with  pro- 
and  pleasing  personal  appearance,  quite  as  fessional  male  criminals.  They  are  the 
surprising  as  that  of  the  Pomeroy  boy,  who  most  intelligent  and  the  most  hardened, 
looks  like  a  good,  mild,  studious  young  They  attract  the  casual  visitor  and  often  are 
man,  without  a  trace  in  his  face  of  his  sav-  very  successful  in  enlistening  sympathy,  and 
age  propensities.  At  the  South  Boston  deceiving  the  uninitiated.  They  are  the 
House  of  Correction  we  once  inquired  the  least  interesting  and  the  most  discouraging 
crime  of  a  singularly  sweet  and  modest-  to  the  old  trained  matrons  and  teachers, 
looking  young  woman,  and  found  that  she  In  the  county  prisons  as  formerly  conducted, 
was  the  kidnapper  of  a  little  girL  It  was  a  before  the  women's  prison  was  opened,  it 
sort  of  Charley  Ross  case,  with  a  happier  was  very  trying  to  the  members  of  the  Ad- 
termination  ;  for  the  child  was  restored  to  visory  Board  of  the  prison  commission  to 
her  parents  through  a  detective,  after  four  see  some  of  these  women  receiving  great 
months'  absence.  This  woman  showed  a  favor ;  permitted  to  take  easy  places  in  the 
strange  lack  of  moral  nature,  and  a  seeming  families  of  prison  masters  as  nurses  and 
incapacity  to  realize  the  cruelty  she  had  seamstresses;  allowed  to  wear  fine  clothes, 
inflicted,  looking  only  to  a  pecuniary  reward  eat  dainty  food,  and  spend  their  time  out- 
for  the  return  of  the  child.  This  is  not  un-  side  the  prison,  merely  because  they  were 
usual  among  both  male  and  female  crimi-  pleasing,  and  useful  in  the  family;  when 
nals — a  natural  moral  obliquity,  amounting  their  great  crimes  made  strict  punishment 
to  a  mental  defect.  only  just,  and  when  offenders  of  a  far  milder 

By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  as  is  gen-  type  underwent  all  the  penalty  the  law  allows, 

erally  weU  known,  it  is  left  for  a  jury  to  de-  This,  however,  cannot  occur  at  the  Reforma- 

termine  the  degree  of  a  murder.    The  pun-  tory  Prison,  where  no  discrimination  is  made 

ishment  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  is  in  favor  of  pretty  and  well-mannered  crim- 

death;  for  the    second,  imprisonment   for  inals.    Still  graver  abuses  have  sometimes 

life.    Probably  a  feeling  of  tenderness  for  occurred  in  our  prisons  when  women  were 

the  sex  is   the  cs^use  which  prevents  any  under  male  supervision,  which  we  forbear  to 

woman  in  our  courts  being  ever  convicted  recount,  but  which  were  a  strong  argument 

of  murder  in  the  first  degree.    For  many  in  favor  of  the  separate  prison  for  women, 

years  no  woman  has  suffered  the  death  pen-  On  entering  the  prison  at  Sherborn,  or 

alty,  though  several  are  now  imprisoned  on  any  other  large  prison  or  work-house,  where 

life  sentence  for  deliberate  and  atrocious  numbers  of  criminal  women  are  confined, 

murders,  proved  beyond  a  doubt.    One  aged  the  first  general  impression  is  of  a  mass  of 

woman  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  a  county  ignorant,  ordinary-looking  peasant  women, 
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scarcely  differing  at  all  from  the  lower  class  infant,  concealed  its  body,  and  was  inune- 

of  foreigners  who  swarm  in  the  by-ways  and  diately  detected.     She  never  showed  any 

back  streets  of  all  large  towns  and  cities,  compunction ;  said  she  was  glad  she  had 

Here  and  there  is  a  superior  face;  but  on  killed  the  child,  and  wished  she  could  kill 

the  whole  stupid  ignorance  looks  at  you,  its  father.    This  continued  for  months,  until 

without  any  attractive  feature.    You  see  at  Christmas  time  her  Sunday  School  teacher 

among  male  convicts  a  more  evidently  bad  read  the  account  of  Herod*8  massacre  of  the 

type  of  face,  more  brutality  and  ferocity,  innocents  to  her  class.    The  girl  listened 

The  women  look  merely  low.    But  these  with  deep  interest.    She  afterwards  read  the 

women  in  their  way  are  as  dangerous  as  the  story  over    and   over,  and   seemed  much 

house-breaker  and  highwayman.    Notby  vio-  moved  by  it.    For  some  reason,  for  the  first 

lence,'but  by  undermining,  do  they  sap  the  .time  her  heart  was  touched  with  pity  for 

foundations  of  the  strong  structures  of  so-  her  helpless  babe;  the  stony  crust  of  onre- 

ciety,  and  many  a  proud  house  has  fallen  by  pentance  was  broken,  and  she  really  saw  her 

the  wiles  of  the  woman  **  whose  steps  take  crime  in  ail  its  horror.    "  In  the  morning 

hold  on  h^ll."    She  may  not  go  into  prison,  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold 

but  she  and  all  her  kind  are  malefactors  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  which 

whom  we  ought  to  fear.    Not  only,  however,  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,"  must  be  the 

shoidd  we  fear.    The  divine  pity  and  love  of  motto  of  every  laborer  in  this  wide  field. 

Christ  must  entenint^'btiT  hearts.    He  came  Whether  we  train  our  own  beloved  children 

to 'seek  and  to  save  whA  d^as  lost — ^not  what  or  teach  those  of  others ;  whether  we  labor 

,  was  in  peil^but  what  was  losL-  Let  us  never  among  the  sinful  or  the  weak ;  whatever  we 
dare  to  8ay^'*|6at  fallen  women  are  beyond  do,  constant  patient  doing  of  the  duty  which 
hope.  Not  Qtply  the  assurance  of  Christ,  the  day  brings,  because  it  is  duty,  without 
but  our  own  experience  proves  the  contrary,  being  too  impatient  to  see  the  result — ^this 
Many  instances  have  occurred  where  deeply  alone  is  Christian  service, 
depraved  women  have  returned  to  lives  of  In  the  August  number  of  Sunday  After- 
virtue,  and  remained  faithfid  to  duty,  in  noon  we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  Re- 
consequence  of  Christian  labors  for  them,  formatory  prison  at  Sherbom,  Mass.,  and 
Work  in  reformatory  institutions  and  indi-  the  reasons  for  its  existence.  It  is  the  first 
vidual  exertion  have  not  been  unrewarded,  large  state  prison  for  women  in  this  country. 
The  task  is  very  dif&cult,  requiring  faith,  In  the  twenty-one  county  prisons  of  Massar 
wisdom,  and  patience,  but  we  must  pay  the  chusetts  are  still  some  women  serving  short 
same  price  for  wealth  or  worldly  success,  sentences,  awaiting  trial,  or  for  non-payment 
The  repulsive  faces  of  a  prison  no  longer  re-  of  fines.  This  is  at  present  unavoidable, 
pel  the  woman  or  man  who  goes  among  them  Their  discipline  varies  extremely.  In  some 
with  real  sympathy.  A  divine  spark  is  still  prisons  great  order  and  system  prevail,  and 
alive  in  those  hardest  and  dullest  natures,  efficient  matrons  have  charge  of  women, 
and  a  response  comes  at  last  to  one  who  In  others  male  officers  control  them;  luid 

•  knows  how  to  appeal.    A  young  girl  some-  in  the  smaller  ones  there  is  very  little  sys- 

time  since  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  tem.    Sometimes  the  women  are  dirty  and 

infant,  of  a  month  old.    It  was  a  deliberate  ragged,  and  spend  their  time  in  lounging 

act,  but  the  girl  showed  such  mental  ob-  and  conversation  with  each  other  or  with 

liquity  that  the  court  sentenced  her  to  only  male  prisoners  if  they  get  access  to  them, 

five  years  in  prison.    She  was  not  regarded  which  is  not  uncommon.    There  is  no  secu- 

as  fully  responsible,  and  had  been  cruelly  lar  instruction,  and  the  religious  services 

betrayed  and  deserted  by  a  fellow  servant  on  Sunday,  though  generally  provided,  are 

in  a  hotel  where  he  was  cook,  and  she  a  sometimes  neglected,  and  often  very  unsat- 

chambermaid.     Probably  the  physical  con-  isfactory.    Hitherto  there  has  been  nothing 

dition  in  which  her  confinement  left  her,  and  reformatory  in  our  prison  system  for  women, 

the  brooding  over  her  wrongs  had  affected  and  its  effect  has  been  to  make  the  bad 

her  reason  in  a  degree.    She  smothered  her  worse.    In  other  states,  generally  the  condi- 
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tion  of  prisoners,  male  and  female,  has  been  hearts  to  the  crying  needs  of  other  women, 
far  worse  than  in  Massachusetts;  but  the  Not  by  almsgiving  alone  is  the  poverty  of 
Detroit  House  of  Correction,  under  the  humanity  relieved.  The  soul's  poverty  re- 
charge of  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  now  in  charge  quires  love  to  feed  its  hunger.  Those  who 
of  a  reformatory  prison  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  are  most  famished  turn  away  from  the  Bread 
has  been  a  model  of  success,  and  women  of  Life  and  know  not  what  they  need.  We 
there  have  come  under  excellent  influence.  cannot  foresee  the  end  of  our  humblest  en- 
As  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we  deavor,  and  God  finds  His  best  instruments 
should  make  the  care  of  neglected  children  among  those  who  may  have  little  of  this 
our  first  consideration ;  but  no  one  can  re-  world's  goods  to  give.  Far  more  blessed, 
gard  the  vast  number  of  women  under  the  too,  is  the  giver  than  the  receiver  of  these 
strong  hand  of  the  law,  without  seeing  that  gifts ;  and  like  him  who  traveled  far  and 
they  also  demand  wise  and  careful  manage-  wide  to  search  for  the  Holy  Grail,  we  shall 
ment.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  this  find  the  Lord  at  last,  most  truly,  when  we 
great  subject.  This  article  is  written  as  an  are  only  thinking  of  the  poor  outcast  at  our 
appeal  to  Christian  women  to  consider  it  door, 
conscientiously;  to  open  their  eyes  and  their  Clara  T.  Leonard, 
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''Ally,  you  will  come  over  to  the  farm,  the  town,  nor  tlie^ea^i^;  nor  the  sea.  And  one 

to-night,  won't  you  ?  "  standing  beside  her  who  had  once  turned 

**  Perhaps  ;  I  don't  know."  his  eyes  from  the  magnificent  scene  to  her 

**My  cousins  are  coming  up  from  Caer-  face  would  not  have  looked  away  again, 

natvon,  and  Roderio  is  going  to  bring  an  The  people  said  Alice  Owen  was  beautiful, 

old  friend  of  his.    He  is  to  be  their  new  but  her  face  was  too  hard.    Hard,  indeed, 

minister,  I  believe.     1  'm  afraid  he  won't  it  looked  now ;  hard,  bitter  and  despairing, 

like  it  very  much — all  the  games  and  spells.  She  was  very  different  from  the  Welsh  girls 

What  do  you  think.  Ally,  will  he  mind  ?  "  with  whom  she  had  ialways  lived. 

**  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  what  have  I  to  do  with  Some  long-dead  Southern  ancestor  had 

the  Evans,  and  Boderic,  and  the  minister?  given  her  this  strange  wealth  of  color  and 

What  have  I  to  do  with  games  and  charms,  expression.    Her  black  hair  drawn  loosely 

and  aU  the  wonders  of  Halloween  ?      Go  back,  her  heavy  brows  and  dark  lashes,  her 

away  and  leave  me  here ;  I  thought  I  could  deep  blue  ey^,  her  clear,  rich  complexion, 

be  alone  t    I  never  have  an  hour  to  think,  her  straight,  stem  mouth,  with  the  firm 

Go  away,  and  in  mercy  let  me  be  ! "  rows  of  strong,  white  teeth,  her  magnificent 

The  girl  had  climbed  up  on  one  of  the  strength  and  height,  all  marked  her  as  of  a 

rocksthat  jut  out  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Snow-  different  race  from  the  slighter,  smaller, 

don,  and  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  about  pretty,  light-haired  girl  who  stood  beside 

her  knees,  gazing  listlessly  before  her.    Be-  her. 

neath  her  lay  the  "  Farm,"  with  all  the  signs  "Ally,  why  will  you  always  be  so  cold  and 

of  life  belonging  to  the  sunset  hours ;  but  she  hard  ?     Others  will  forget,  why  will  not 

looked  beyond,  to  where  the  town  of  Caer-  you  ?    I  saw  you  climbing  up  here,  and  I 

narvon  lay  in  the  distance,  the  massive  tow-  could  not  help  coming  too.    Do  come  to- 

ers  of  its  grand  old  castle  standing  out  dark  night.    We  miss  you  so  much.    No  one  can 

and  distinct  against  the  glowing  sky.    Still  be  as  bright  and  gay  as  you." 

beyond  was  the  long,  low  line  of  the  sea — a  "  Mary  I  "  and  her  face  softened  a  very 

glorious  view ;  but  her  thoughts  were  not  of  little  as  she  spoke,  "  Mary,  you  are  the  only 
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one  good  enough  to  wish  to  forget.    As  for  friend,  the  best  of  men,  though  a  trifle  grave 

the  rest,  do  you  think  there  is  one  who  and  sad. 

will  ever  cease  to  be  glad  that  I  have  had  At  length,  when  a  silence  and  oppression 

to  sin  and  suffer;  that  my  pride  and  my  fell  on  them  all,  Roderic  cried  out  impa- 

willfulness  have  brought  me  where  I  am?  tiently:  **  Where  is  Alice— Alice  Owen?  She 

Go !  I  could  not  have  borne  what  you  have  always  knows  what  ought  to  be  done ;  where 

said  from  any  other  being.    Go,  before  I  is  she  ?  ** 

hate  you  as  I  do  the  rest !  "  No  one  answered ;  Roderic  had  been  away, 

The  hard  look  deepened  on  the  grand  and  no  one  had  dared  to  tell  him.    He  had 

face,  the  color  paled  as  her  teeth  set  firm  been  very  fond  of  Alice,  and  she  had  been 

and  close.    Mary  looked  and  trembled,  as  perhaps  a  shade  less  haughty  and  oold  to 

she  turned  reluctantly  away  and  went  slowly  him  than  to  the  rest  of  those  who  worshiped 

down  the  steep  path  to  the  "  Farm."  her  beauty.    He  was  so  bright  and  sunny 

It  was  Halloween.    The  many  traditions  and  boyish  in  his  unconcealed  adoration  of 

concerning  its  magical  spells  had  taken  hold  her,  that  even  she  had  softened  a  little  to- 

upon  the  impulsive,  superstitious  hearts  of  ward  him  and  indulged  him  more  than  any 

the  people  of  North  Wales,  and  nowhere  one  else.    He  had  not  seen  her  for  months, 

were  its  revelations  more  devoutly  believed  and  now  her  absence  was  very  intolerable 

in;  nowhere  were  the  various  charms  more  to  him. 

carefully  and  faithfully  tried.     It  was  a  **  Here  I  am,  Roderic  I " 

time-honored  custom  at  the  "  Farm  "  that  Every  one  started  and  turned  to  the  door, 

the  young  folks  should  ask  their  cousins  For  a  moment  no  one  spoke  or  stirred.    She 

from  the  town  and  a  few  other   chosen  had  staid  out  on  the  rock  for  hours,  uncon- 

friends  to  meet  there,  and  see  together  what  scions  of  the  bitter  cold  of  the  early  autunm 

wonders  of  love  and  fortune  should  be  re-  evening.    The  moon  had  risen  and  silvered 

vealed  that  night    It  was  a  time  of  merry-  the  tops  of  the  mountains  already  white  witili 

making  and  yet  of  secret  awe ;  and  many  a  the  first  snows.    The  chasms  in  the  rocks 

yotmg  heart  beat  with  fear  and  delightful  had  grown  blacker  and  deeper,  the  awful 

hope.  shades  of  the  woods  more  dense,  and  the 

The  guests  had  all  arrived,  and  a  few  of  patches  of  light  upon  the  open  fields  more 

the  more  trivial  charms  had  been  tried,  but  weirdly  white.    Still  she  sat  there,  motion- 

the  magic  hour  had  not  yet  come,  and  the  less,  unheeding,  till  after  some  hours  the 

dread  and  expectation  kept  the  mirth  from  physical  misery  of  cold  had  roused  her  from 

rising  loud.    Conspicuous  among  the  gath-  the  agony  of  her  thoughts.    She  had  not 

ering  was  the  tall  form  of  a  stranger,  the  meant  to  stop  at  the  Farm.    No ;  she  would 

new  minister  at  Caernarvon,  it  was  said,  go  quietly  by  to  the  little  cottage  across  the 

Perhaps  it  was  his  presence  which  threw  a  fields,  where  she  lived  with  the  old  blind 

slight  restraint  upon  them  alL    He  was  very  man,  her  grandfather.    As  she  passed  the 

pale  and  thin,  and  his  dark  eyes  seemed  to  door  she  heard  Roderic's  ringing,  impati^it 

contain  his  whole  sotd  as  they  gazed,  deep  voice.    It  startled  her  out  of  her  apathy, 

and  earnest,  into  the  bright  faces  about  him.  The  recollection  of  his  love  for  her,  her  al- 

He  was  young,  but  no  one  would  have  most  friendliness  for  him,  made  her  long  in 

thought  of  youth  in  looking  at  him.  .Though  her  loneliness  to  see  him  and  speak  to  him 

a  native  of  Wales  he  had  not  spent  much  once  more.    Hardly  knowing  what  she  did, 

of  his  life  there,  and  now  had  come  back  she  entered  the  room, 

for  rest  from  a  work  among  the  poor  of  The  cold  had  frozen  the  color  from  h«r 

London,  which  had  worn  upon  his  heart  tU]  face ;  the  sudden  light  and  glow,  dazzling 

his  bodily  strength  could  no  longer  carry  on  her  sorrowful  eyes,  gave  her  a  wild,  scared 

his  labors.    From  the  poverty  and  the  mis-  look ;  while   her   height,    set  off   by  her 

ery  he  had  reluctantly  come  to  the  rest  and  straight,  dark  gown,  made  her  seem  almost 

freedom  of  this  northern  parish.    His  name  supernatural.    £lis  Wyn  never  forgot  that 

was  £lis  Wyn,  Roderic  said,  an  old  college  vision.     Here  was  misery,  want,  soul-sick- 
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nessy  despair ;  here,  too,  was  work  for  him.  nearer  the  wonderful  sights  of  rock  and 

The  unspoken  cry  for  help  in  her  eyes  called  cascade  which  those  mountains  hold.  From 

forth  the  answering  pity  in  his  soul ;  but  the  first  he  had  loved  Alice  Owen,  passion- 

her  wonderful  beauty  conquered  the  strength  ately,  desperately.    He  was  rich,  well-bom, 

of  the  man's  heart,  which  had  never  felt  be-  and  far  above  her  in  station.     Mary  did 

fore  the  might  of  a  w6man's  power.  not  think  Alice  had  ever  cared  for  him,  but 

Roderic,   more    superficial,  less    deeply  she  was  proud  and  ambitious,  and  at  length 

moved,  quickly  recovered  himself  and  sprang  gave  her  consent  to  marry  him.    He  was 

to  greet  her.    Already  the  fleeting  impulse  one  of  those  whose  very  love  makes  them 

had  passed ;  she  wished  she  had  not  come,  exacting,  jealous,  suspicious,  and  irritating. 

She  answered  him  very  coldly,  and  looked  Almost  worshiping   Alice,    he    could   not 

with  defiant  scorn  at  the  others,  who  had  bear  the  least  fault  in  her,  the  least  flaw  in 

drawn  back  without  a  word  of  welcome,  her  perfection.    Alice  at  first  bore  all  with- 

Only  Mary,  gentle  Mary,  came  forward,  a  out  one  word.    Her  lover  never  suspected 

little  startled  and  afraid.  the  passionate  resistance    under  the  cold 

"Alice,"  she  said  softly,  "  we  are  going  to  haughtiness  which  increased  from  day  to 

bum  the  nuts.    Will  you  come  and  see  ?  **  day.    At  last,  one  day  he  tried  her  beyond 

With  a  little  laugh  and  blush  the  pretty  the  power  of  her  endurance.    There  had 

girl  looked  up    then  into  the  face  of  the  been  a  little   party  of   friends  who   had 

strong,  handsome  man  who  loved  her  and  (dimbed  part  way  up  Mt.  Snowdon.    At  the 

whom  she  loved,  and  kneeling  by  the  blaz-  foot  of  one  of  the  rocky  buttresses  which 

ing  fire  placed  two  nuts  side  by  side.  **Hugh  seem  to  support  the  mountain,  lies  "Ffyn- 

and  Mary,"  said  Alice,  and  almost  smiled  non  Lias," — ^the  Green  Lake.     From  the 

as  she  watched  the  nuts  kindle  at  the  same  immense  height  the  lake  looks  black  and 

moment  and  bum  quietly,  evenly,  side  by  unfathomable,  only  its  edges  are  colored  a 

side,  till  the  flame  went  out  in  each.    "  A  deep  gieen.    They  all  gazed  down,  almost 

quiet  courtship,  a  happy  marriage  and  a  terror-stricken.     Alice  alone  seemed  calm 

long,  loDg  life  together.    Just  as  it  should  and  unmoved.    She  proposed  to  her  lover 

be  for  Hugh  and  Mary,"  everybody  said.  that  they  should  descend  by  a  steep  path  to 

JiL  her  pretty  confusion,  Mary  asked,  a  rock  below,  which  jutted  out  over  the  ter- 

"  Will  you  not  try,  Alice  ?  "  rible  precipice.    He  recoiled  with  natural 

Again  the  same  dreamy  hush  fell  on  them  horror,  but  the  cool,  contemptuous  smile  on 

all  after  Alice  had  answered  coldly:  "Have  her  face  made  him  turn  silently  and  follow 

you  forgotten,  Mary  ?    Such  things  are  not  her.    Alice  was  perfectly  sure-footed  and 

ior  such  as  I."  cool-headed ;  and  those  that  watched  them 

A  little  after,  when  the  company  had  sep-  had  no  fear  for  her ;  but  they  could  see  that 

arated  for  the  more  thrilling,  fascinating  her  lover's  face  had  blanched,  and,  once  or 

charms  to  be  tried  out  in  the  night  alone,  twice,  he  staggered  a  little.    It  was  useless 

and  Alice  had  vanished  as  silently  as  she  to  call  them  back,  or  to  follow  them.    Their 

came,  Roderic  drew  Elis  Wyn  and  Mary  companions  watched  them,  breathlessly.  At 

aside  and  asked  eagerly :  "  What  does  it  all  last  they  reached  the  end  of  the  path  and 

mean  ?    What  has  changed  Alice  so  fear-  stood  on  the  projecting  rock.    In  the  perfect 

fully? "  quiet  of  the  still  air  all  heard  his  words : 

With  many  a  broken  sob  and  many  a  ter-  "  Alice,  nothing  but  my  mad  love  for  you 

rified  pause  and  glance  around  her,  Mi^  would  have  brought  me  here  1 " 

told  the  story,  softening  it  as  much  as  her  "  Love  1 "  she  answered,  clearly,  coldly, 

tender   charity  could   soften  its  sin  and  "Do  you  love  me  so  much?    Then  know 

blame.  that  you  give  your  love  for  less  than  notb- 

She  told  how,  a  few  months  before,  there  ing.    Do  you  think  for  one  moment  that  I 

had  come  a  stranger,  an  English  tourist,  love  you?    I  hate  you  with  all  the  might 

into  the  mountains.    He  had  obtained  per-  of  my  soul,  and  your  love  is  such  a  burden, 

mission  to  stay  at  the  farm,  in  order  to  be  such  a  curse  to  me,  that  I  would  count  it 
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my  greatest  joy  if  I  need  never  look  upon  of  the  mysterious  night.    He  felt  that  her 

your  face  again !  "  nature,  passionate  and  proud  as   it   was, 

He  staggered,  slipped,  fell.  For  one  long  would  yet  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  super- 
moment  there  was  perfect  stillness,  then  a  stition  of  the  hour,  and  its  magical  influ- 
faint  splash  in  the  deep-lying  waters  of  the  ences.  Far  away  from  the  farm-house  and 
Green  Lake.  its  open   fields,    he  'caught   the   flash  of 

With  as  firm  a  step,  as  pale  and  unmoved  rippled   water,    and    involuntarily  walked 

a  face  as  when  she  had  descended,  Alice  towards  it.    Suddenly  a  dark  figure  crossed 

climbed  up  the  dizzy  path.    No  one  spoke  his  path,  and  stopping  by  the  shore  of  the 

or   moved.      Quietly,  slowly,  she   passed  little  lake,  bent  over  its  waters.    Fearing 

them  and  went  without  hesitation  down  that  her  f^ny  had  driven  her  to  madness, 

the  mountain  to  the  little  cottage.  Wyn  hastened  after  her,  but  stopped,  won- 

There  was  an  investigation,  of  course.    It  dering.      The   bright    moonlight    showed 

was  clearly  an  accident.    There  were  wit-  every   movement   with   perfect   clearness, 

nesses  enough  to  testify  to  the  fact  of  his  She  held  a  skein  of  yam  in  her  hand,  and 

foot  slipping  on  the  edge.    From  that  time  keeping  hold  of  one  end,  she  threw  the  rest 

Alice   had   lived    among   them,   shunned,  ofL  into  the  water.    Wyn  could  see  her  face 

feared,  hated  by  some,  pitied  by  the  very  distinctly  as  she  slowly  woimd  and  wound 

few.  the  3ram,  looking  meanwhile  with  fearful 

There  could  have  been  no  clearer  mani-  eagerness  into  the  dark  water.  After  a 
festation  of  the  difference  in  the  natures  of  moment  her  hands  ceased  to  move.  Some- 
the  two  men  who  heard  this  story,  than  the  thing  held  the  skein  fast  beneath  the  waves, 
manner  in  which  each  was  affected  by  it.  With  a  cry  of  terror  she  bent  forward. 
Roderic,  shocked,  hurt,  shaken  to  the  depths  <<  Who  holds?"  she  asked,  in  a  low  fright- 
of  his  easy,  sunshine-loving  heart,  turned  ened  voice.  There  was  no  sound  but  of  the 
away  and  walked  towards  the  town,  his  tiny  ripples  on  the  sand ;  she  leaned  farther 
most  conscious  feeling  that  of  a  wish  that  over  the  waves,  and  as  she  caught  the  white, 
he  might  never  see  her  again.  Wyn  was  distorted  reflection  of  her  pallid  face,  she 
more  profoundly,  less  apparently,  moved,  screamed :  **  Death  I  Death  I  My  bride- 
He  longed  to  see  Alice,  to  help  her,  to  save  groom.  Death  I " 

her.  When  Roderic  said,  "  I  am  going  Wyn  caught  her  as  she  fell,  almost  sense- 
home  ;  will  you  come  ? "  he  answered,  less.  Warming  her  cold  hands,  speaking  to 
"  No ;  not  yet ! "  her  with  tenderness,  he  strove  to  calm  her 

He  walked  slowly  on,  looking  about  in  terror.     She  looked  on  him  wildly,  then 

every  field,  every  corner  for  Alice.    The  lit-  yielding  to  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  she 

tie  cottage  was  dark  ;  he  did  not  believe  said :    "  You  are  very  good.    I  remember, 

that  she  had  entered  it.    The  merry  party,  you  are  the  minister,  but  you  do  not  know — 

excited  now  by  the  growing  mystery  of  the  you  do  not  know  I  " 

night,  came  noisily  from  the  fields.    Each  "  Yes,  I  know ;  I  know  it  all.    Now  tell 

bore    a   plant   of   kail   which   had   been  me  what  you  were  doing,  and  what  you  saw 

plucked  with    the  eyes   blind-folded,  and  in  the  water ! " 

great  was  the  amusement  over  the  typified  She  drew  a  little  away  from  him  and  her 
lovers.  Happy  the  maiden  whose  stalk  was  face  grew  more  ghastly,  her  eyes  dilated 
tall  and  straight,  for  such  would  be  her  with  fear,  as  she  said,  in  a  hoarse  horror- 
future  husband.      Happier  still  if  to  the  stricken  voice : 

shapely  stem  some  earth  adhered,  for  this  <*  He  who  holds  the  other  end  is  to  be 

was  the  mark  of  fortune.     They  passed  one's  bridegroom.     I  called  and  no   one 

gaily  by  to  hang  the  plants,  each  secretly  answered :  I  looked  and  I  saw  the  face  of 

named,  over  the  farm-house  door.  Death !    Before  next  Halloween  I  shall  be 

Wyn  looked  in  vain  for  Alice.    She  was  gone — where?    I  shall  be — ^what?     I  am 

not  with  them ;  he  felt  that  she  had  wan-  afraid — afraid  1    It  is  my  punishment ;    I 

dered  oft  alone  into  the  strange  brightness  knew  it  wotdd  come,  but  I  did  not  think  it 
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would  be  this  I    I  could  have  lived — my  and  fully  realized  its   powerful  influence 

lonely  bitter  life,  but  I  am  afraid — I  am  over  an  imagination  vivid  and  untutored, 

afraid  to  die  1    Is  there  no  help  ?    Is  there  With  the  very  first  rays  of  the  sun,  Wyn 

no  love?"  was  standing  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead  fire. 

As  she  spoke,  with  a  visible  terror  that  Early  as  he  was,  Alice  was  there  before  him. 
wrung  Wyu*s  heart  with  compassion,  she  Taking  no  notice  of  his  approach,  she  con- 
caught  the  glare  of  a  newly-lighted  fire  in  tinned  her  search  among  the  ashes.  She 
one  of  the  fields,  far  away.  had  taken  out  one  stone  after  another,  and 

''  The  white  stone  1  **  she  cried.    ^*  1  wiU  laid  them  side  by  side  on  the  stubble.    It 

try  once  more  I"  seemed  to  Wyn  that  they  must  all  be  there. 

Wyn  followed  her  fleet  steps,  as  she  fled  He  stooped  and  read  the  names,  made  half 
over  the  fields.  It  was  the  last,  the  most  indistinct  by  the  smoke.  He  oame  upon  his 
solemn  custom  of  Halloween.  The  guests  own  and  Mary's,  and  those  of  all  the  rest 
had  all  written  their  names  on  white  stones,  except  of  Alice.  His  heai*t  aching  with 
had  placed  them  in  the  fire,  and  silently  love  and  pity,  he  stooped  beside  her,  and 
separated.  When  Alice  and  Wyn  reached  together,  without  a  word,  they  spread  out  the 
it,  all  had  gone,  everything  was  stilL  Alice  ashes,  in  vain,  in  vain !  With  a  cry  of  de- 
searched  for  some  minutes  without  speak-  spair,  Alice  at  last  gave  up  the  search, 
ing,  then  finding  two  small  white  stones  **  Gone  I  gone  1 "  she  cried.  "  Less  than  a 
which  had  been  thrown  aside,  she  brought  year  of  life  for  me  1  I  am  so  afraid  I " 
them  to  Wyn.  Throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  she  wept 

"Write,"  she  said,  "your  name  and  mine."  with  all  the   passionate   vehemence  of  a 

He  wrote  them,  one  on  each  stone,  and  frightened  child.     Wyn  tried    in  vain  to 

gave  them  to  her.    She  held  them  up  to  the  reason  with  her,  to  soothe  and  comfort  her. 

light  and  read  them,  while  a  smile  for  the  Superstition  had  taken  too  strong  a  hold  of 

first  time  wavered    on    her    face :     "  Elis  her  eifcitable  nature,  and  Wyn  felt  an  in- 

Wyn  1 "  she  cried ;  "  Alice  Owen !  How  alike  ward  conviction  that  it  would  fulfill  its  own 

they  sound  I "  prophecy. 

Then  she  threw  them,  one  after  the  other,  At  length,  grown  a  little  calmer,  one  of 

into  the  smouldering  fire.  those  trifling  thoughts  which  dart  through 

"  To-morrow,  at  sunrise,  I  shall  know,"  the  intenser  moods,  made  her  lift  her  head, 

she  said  with  a  shiver  of  fear,  adding, "  Now  and  start  with  a  gentle  surprise.    "  Why  I " 

kneel,  and  pray  I   and  if  you  have  any  be-  she  said,  softly,  *^  there  will  be  roses  and 

lief  in  prayer,  pray  that  I  may  find  mine  in  woodbine  on  my  grave,  after  all ! " 

the  morning."  Wyn  looked  at  her,  questioningly.    His 

Awed  and  bewildered,  Wyn  knelt,  but  long  absence  had  made  him  forget  the  pe- 

when,  after  a  few  minutes,  he  raised  his  culiar  customs  of  the  people.    She  smiled 

head,  she  was  gone.  faintly  at  his  wonderment,  and  said  ydth  a 

It  had  previously  been   arranged   that  tender  cahnness,  strangely  at  variance  with 

Boderic  and  Wyn  should  spend  the  night  her  passionate  grief :    "  Did  n't  you  know  ? 

on  the  Farm,  in  order  to  make  some  excur-  They  mark  the  little  babies'  graves  with 

sion  up  the  mountain  the  next  day.    Wyn  snowdrops  and  violets  and  primroses.    My 

found  Mary  anxiously  waiting   for    him.  little  sister's  grave  is  so,  and  it  never  seemed 

She  had  understood  the  cause  of  Roderic's  to  me  so  very  sad  for  the  little  ones  to  go. 

leaving,  and  explained  away  its  strange-  My  grandmother  was  veiy  old,  and   her 

ness  to  the  rest.  grave  is  planted  with  tansy,  and  rue,  and 

The  wonderful  beauty  of   Alice's  face,  starwort.    Somehow,  I  had  always  thought 

its  look  of  terror  and  helplessness,  came  be-  mine  would  be,  too.    I  thought  I  should 

tween    Wyn   and    sleep    that   night.     He  live  to  be  so  old  I  should  not  care  to  stay 

waited  anxiously  yet  fearfully  for  the  dawn,  any  longer,  and  the  dreary  rue  and  tansy 

Himself  as  entirely  free  from  superstition  as  seemed  so  fitting  for  a  lived-out  life.    But 

it  is  possible  for  mortal  to  be,  he  had  seen  my  mother's  grave — it  always  makes  me  cry 
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when  I  see  it,  though  I  never  remembered  from  his  parish  work  were  spent  at  the 

her.    She  died  when  I  was  very  little,  and  little  cottage.    And  when  the  late  spring 

she  was  very  young.    Her  grave  is  all  cov-  cfune,  and  Alice  grew  weaker  and  more 

ered  over  with  roses  and  woodbines,  and  helpless,  he  made  the  "Farm"  his  home, 

they  seemed  too  beautiful  and  outof-place.  and  placed  his  work  in  town  in  other  hands. 

Last  summer  it  was  a  bank  of  glowing  color.  From  the  first  she  had  been  very  glad  to 

and  it  made  me  cry  to  think  how  like  the  have  him  come  and  talk  with  her.    She 

roses  she  must  have  been  when  she  died  I  would  listen  very  patiently  at  times ;  then 

And  now — now — there  will  be  the  roses  and  again,  the  old  pride  and  resistance  would 

the  woodbine  for  me,  too !  **  burst  forth  in  bitter  words  of  despair  and 

She  had  grown  calmer  and  more  quiet  fear, 
as  she  spoke,  and  now  she  walked  slowly  Her  haunting  thought  that  this  was  a 
away  to  the  cottage.  Wyn  dared  not  follow  punishment  sent  upon  her  because  of  the 
her,  or  speak  to  her,  lest  he  shotdd  again  wrong  she  had  done,  roused  all  the  rebellion 
awake  the  storm  of  grief.  The  others  would  of  her  nature.  The  Grod  who  required  her 
soon  be  coming  to  search  for  the  stones,  life  in  return  for  the  life  she  had  taken — ^for 
He  gathered  them  all  and  threw  them  back  she  never  deceived  herself  for  one  moment, 
carelessly  into  the  ashes,  except  his  own.  as  to  the  cause  of  her  lover's  fall — was  only 
This  he  flung  far  away.  No  one  should  know  a  God  to  fear.  Wyn  reasoned  and  taught 
that  they  had  tried  tlieir  fate.  How  he  hated  and  soothed  her.  Patiently  putting  himself 
that  harmless  little  pebble!  Why  had  it  and  his  love  out  of  his  words  and  looks, 
not  been  his  that  the  fire  had  crumbled?  never  assuming  a  knowledge  or  confidence 
He  would  never  have  given  it  another  he  did  not  possess,  he  tried  to  show  her  the 
thought;  but  Alice — his  sorrowful  heart  light  that  his  own  long  searchings  had  found* 
knew  that  her  words  were  true.  Next  He  believed,  and  he  led  her  to  believe,  that 
Halloween  she  would  be  gone  I  If  he  had  Grod  does  not  measure  out  so  much  punish- 
only  examined  the  stones ;  hers  must  have  ment,  so  much  pain,  for  so  much  sin.  He 
been  more  porous,  softer;  if  he  had  only  does  not  demand  a  life  for  a  life.  His  is 
written  them  differently.  But  regi-et  was  not  the  poetical  justice,  by  which  one  suffers 
as  useless  as  to  try  to  bring  back  the  yes-  just  as  one  has  made  others  suffer.  The 
terdays.  bitterness  of  her  remorse,  the  anguish  of 

Whether  it  was  the  penetrating  cold  of  her  life  for  the  months  since  that  fearful 

the  autumn  evenings,  when  Alice  had  wan-  day,  had  been  enough  to  rouse  her  to  the 

dered  recklessly  away  to  the  solitudes  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  her  sin. 

mountains,  whether  it  was  some  deep-seated  Her  repentance,  not  her  death,  was  what 

disease  inherited  from  the  mother  who  had  was  required  in  return.    Death,  he  felt,  was 

died  so  young,  or  whether  remorse  and  fear  no  punishment  for  her,  but  a  release.    Life 

broke  down  the  vigorous  frame,  could  never  would  have  been  but  one  long  agony  of 

be  known.    But  as  the  winter  days  began  recollection. 

again  to  grow  longer,  and  the  cold  more  As  the  sweet  spring  days  grew  into  the 
bitter,  there  came  a  great  change  over  Alice,  greater  warmth  and  brightness  of  early  sum- 
Her  color  faded,  her  strength  grew  less  and  mer,  her  heart  grew  more  and  more  restful 
less,  while  a  fatal  cough  gave  her  no  rest  and  content.  A  peace  and  quiet  so  differ- 
by  day  or  night.  ent  from  the  old  pride  and  unrest,  took 

Elis  Wyn  saw  her  very  frequently.    He  possession  of  her  being.    One  evening,  a« 

could  not  blind  himself  to  the  rapid  change  Wyn  sat  near  her,  looking  at  her  exquisite 

taking  place  in  Alice,  nor  to  his  fast  in-  face,  so  delicate  now  in  line  and  color,  he 

creasing  love  for  her.    He  had  never  wasted  could  no  longer  keep  back  his  love  and  grief, 

any  of  his  heart's  wealth  on  lesser  or  imag-  There  was  no  fear  now  of  startling  or  tronb- 

ined  loves,  and  now  he  loved  her  with  the  ling  her.    The  perfect  peace  lay  too  deep  to 

entire  strength  of  a  deep  and  persistent  be  stirred  by  mortal  touch, 

nature.    All  the  hours  that  he  could  spare  ^  Alice,"  he  said,  <<  my  darling,  have  you 
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known  how  I  have  loved  you  ?    Have  you  tude  and  the  stiUness  he  wrestled  with  him- 

ever  dreamed  of  my  agony,  as  I  see  you,  day  self,  until  the  stars  faded  away,  and  the  sky 

by  day,  slipping  farther  and  farther  away  grew  darker,  till,  at  last,  the  day  dawned, 

from  me  ?  **  The  sun  rose,  round  and  distinct.    The  sea 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  a  little  color  lighting  her  caught  and  was  gilded  by  its  beams.    One 

face.    *'  Yes  1  I  have  known.    Do  you  think  by  one  the  parts  of  the  familiar  landscape 

I  have  not  seen  the  patient  devotion,  the  were  revealed.    The  shape  of  the  mountain 

carefulness  with  which  you  have  spared  me  was  clearly  marked  in  shadow  on  the  fields 

every  look  or  word  which  might  pain  me  ?  for  many  miles. 

Do  you  think  such  perfect  imselfishness  has  Worn  out,  physically  by  his  conflict,  up- 
not,  f^in  and  again,  touched  my  heart,  and  lifted  spiritually  by  his  victory,  Wyn  was 
moved  my  eyes  to  tears?  I  have  been  loved  as  if  caught  up  into  Heaven,  as  he  lay  and 
before,  but  never  in  this  way.  They  have  gazed  at  the  wonderftd  beauty  before  him. 
always  thought  of  themselves,  and  of  what  I  Above  all  the  shadows,  above  all  the  dangers, 
could  ^ve  them.  Do  you  remember  that  above  all  earth's  sorrows,  very  close  to  the 
little  poem  you  read  to  me  the  other  day :  gates  where  Alice  would  enter  in  I  Only  for 
*  That  WM  Ihto  of  lore,  it  may  be,  &  little  while ;  a  f ewinoments  of  rapture  are 
Bat  not  love  of  m«/»  all  of  Heaven  that  can  be  known  below  I 
And,  Elis,  I  want  to  tell  you— I  may  tell  The  mists  rose  from  the  lakes,  and  gradu- 
you  now.  If  I  could  have  lived,  I  would  ally  obscured  the  valleys.  Increasing  stead- 
have  loved  you  I  No,  no,  dear ;  not  now.  ily,  a  vast  mist  covered  the  base  of  the 
I  am  too  near  Heaven.  Spare  me,  now,  as  mountain.  The  chasms  seemed  filled  with 
you  have  spared  me.  Do  not  make  me  love  thick  smoke,  which  at  times  broke  into  tiny 
you !  It  is  all  that  woidd  make  dying  hard,  clouds,  that  were  whirled  about  in  wild 
I  owe  you  everything ;  let  me  owe  you  this,  eddies, 
too,  that  I  die  without  one  wish  to  live  1 "  Wyn  slowly  descended  into  the  dampness 

And  again,  as  he  had  done  before,  he  and  gloom.    As  he  came  again  out  of  the 

spared  her  the  sight  of  his  pain.    With  his  clouds,  into  the    quiet  brightness  of  the 

usual  quiet  words  of  farewell  he  left  her,  morning,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  a 

Only  the  stars  and  the  mountains  witnessed  messenger  came  running  towards  him. 
the  struggle  with  his  love  and  anguish.    He        No  words  were  needed.    Wyn  flew  past 

could  not  rest;  only  physical  fatigue  could  him  to  the  cottage.    Alice's  voice  met  him, 

force  him  into  quiet.    In  the  bright  starry  faint  but  eager.    "  Come  I "  she  said,  "I  am 

night  he  climbed  the  mountain.    At  length  only  waiting  to  tell  you.  Thinkof  the  white 

he  reached  the  summit.    There  in  the  soli-  stone,  the  new  name ! "        Susie  M,  Day. 
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Ali>  Soul's  day !  Where  have  I  heard  or  read 
An  old-time  legend,  sad  and  sweet. 

That  to-night  return  the  remembered  dead 
And  walk  among  us  with  phantom  feet  ? 

The  watcher  heedeth  nor  sight  nor  sound, 

But  till  dawn  is  breaking,  (hey  throng  around. 

Beloved  I  Thou  hast  been  gone  from  me 
A  year  and  a  day.    I  will  watch  to-night ; 

My  door  shall  be  left  ajar  for  thee ; 
I  will  brighten  my  fire  and  trim  my  light, 
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And,  musing  softly  of  other  days, 
Vigil  ril  keep  by  the  midnight  blaze. 

Are  there  joys  untold  in  those  realms  above 
With  whose  meaning  mortals  may  vainly  cope  ? 

Blooms  there  a  sweeter  rose  than  love  ? 
Sings  there  a  happier  bird  than  hope  ? 

Was  the  waking  all  that  thy  dreams  foretold 

Of  palm  and  palace  and  gates  of  gold  ? 

Thon  didst  love  me  truly;  I  doubt  it  not. 

To  part  was  bitter  though  silent  pain. 
In  that  far-off  land  am  I  yet  forgot  ? 

Is  mourning  empty  and  memory  vain  ? 
Hark  1  Was  that  a  whisper,  so  soft,  so  near  ? 
It  is  but  the  sighing  wind  I  hear. 

How  fair  to  me  was  thy  fading  face, 
Bright  with  a  tender  and  tranquil  glow  I 

Heaven  had  lent  thee  its  promised  grace, 
A  dawning  rapture  was  on  thy  brow  I 

Thy  smile ^What  shines  so  within  the  door  ? 

Only  the  moonlight  just  touching  the  floor. 

We  were  happy,  love,  in  those  summer  days, 
The  days  of  sunshine  so  bright,  so  long ; 

Pleasant  our  walks  by  the  flowery  ways, 
Sweet  the  communing  by  word  and  song. 

Listen  I O  melody,  come  once  again  1 

All  silent  1  I  must  have  been  dreaming  then. 

I  hear  the  wash  of  the  troubled  tide 

As  it  breaks  on  the  cold,  unheeding  shore ; 

The  elm  trees  grieve  by  the  river  side, 
And  the  lonely  pines  reply,  "  No  more  I " 

Low  in  the  east  hangs  the  star  of  dawn : 

Has  the  angel  visitant  come  and  gone  ? 

Surely  one  moment  she  stooped  to  see 
The  light  on  my  hearth,  and  her  glance  was  kind. 

Such  presence  veiled  from  our  sight  must  be; 
They  are  not  faithless  though  we  are  blind. 

In  the  light  of  the  same  undying  love, 

We  watch  below  and  they  watch  above. 

Frances  L,  Mace* 


WHO  ARE  THE  DUNKARDS  ? 

In  view  of  their  numbers,  their  wide  biers,?  are    a   strangely   unknown  people 

diffusion,  and  their  peculiarities,  tibe'^Breth-  among  us.    Now  and  then,  especiaUy  in 

ren,"  caUed  also  "  Grerman  Baptists,"  "  Dunk-  Pennsylvania,  one  comes  into  contact  with 

ards,"  "Dunkers,"  "Tunkers,"  and  "Turn-  them;  but  they  do  not  court  the  acquaint- 
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ance  or  friendship  of  any  but  their  own  hood,  but  having,  like  Roger  "Williams  and 
brethren.  Like  the  Friends  they  are  easily  his  followers  at  Providence,  Khode  Island,  de- 
known  by  their  dress.  The  men  are  usually  cided  in  favor  of  immersion,  they  called  upon 
tall,  stalwart  and  bearded,  and  dressed  in  their  minister,  Alexander  Mack,  to  baptize 
coarse  homespun  clothes.  Their  hair  is  them  in  the  Edder.  Mack  having  declined 
suffered  to  grow  long  and  hang  over  their  to  take  this  ofl&ce  upon  him,  lots  were  cast 
shoulders,  and  their  coats  are  made  with  and  one  of  the  others  was  chosen  to  baptize 
a  standing  collar.  The  women  are  marked  Mack,  who  then  baptized  the  three  brethren 
by  an  equal  simplicity  of  dress.  and  the  three  sisters  composing  the  company 

The  Brethren  are  a  very  worthy  people,  by  trine  inmiersion.    A  congregation  was 

who,  r«iouncing  the  vain  pomp  and  glory  organized  which  grew  in  numbers  and  gave 

of  the  world,  endeavor  to  conform  their  rise  to  others.    Those  were  days  when  a 

lives  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  to  new  form  of  religion  was  very  apt  to  meet 

follow    with    conscientious   scrupulousness  with  violent  opposition ;  and  so  was  it  with 

the  model  furnished  in  the  lives  and  prao-  the  Brethren.     They  were  most  severely 

tices  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.    K,  in  persecuted.    Some  were  despoiled  of  their 

their  strenuous  contest  against  a  worldly  property,  some  imprisoned,  and  some  even 

spirit  and  against  worldly  practices,  these  pressed  into  the  galleys.  So  the  congregations 

simple  people  have  fallen  into  a  sort  of  rit-  were  scattered,  and  some  of  the  members 

ualism  and  make  too  much  of  trivial  mat-  went  to  Holland,  and  some  to  Friesland. 

ters,  they  are  not  to  be  ridiculed  for  their  From  Friesland,  the  members  of  the  original 

"  peculiarities,*'  but  to  be  respected  for  their  church  emigrated  to  America  in  1719,  and 

sincerity  of  purpose.  thither  they  were  followed  ten  years  later 

Being  a  simple,  plain,  practical  people,  by  the  Holland  congregations  and  the  mem- 
like the  Friends  and  Mennonites,  they  have  bers  left  in  Germany.  All  the  families  set- 
thought  it  of  small  importance  to  have  a  tied  in  Pennsylvania, — ^at  Germantown,  Skip- 
distinctive  denominational  name,  simply  pack,  Conestoga  and  other  places, 
calling  themselves  "  The  Brethren,"  as  ex-  Neglecting  for  a  time,  on  account  of  their 
pressive  of  their  relation  to  one  another,  for  wide  separation,  the  assembling  of  them- 
which  they  find  authority  in  the  words  of  selves  together  for  worship,  the  Brethren, 
Jesus :  "  All  ye  are  brethren."  They  have  like  Philip  Embury  and  his  Methodist  com- 
also  used  occasionally  the  name  ^*  German  panions  in  New  York,  grew  cold  in  religion. 
Baptists."  The  other  names,  "Tunker,"  etc.,  and  the  new  faith  might  have  died  out 
have  been  given  them  as  descriptive  of  their  entirely  if  a  few  zealous  persons  like  faith- 
mode  of  baptism.  They  are  from  the  Ger-  ful  Barbara  Heck,  had  not  visited  and 
man  word  tunken,  which  means  to  sop  or  dip.  aroused  the  Brethren  to  activity.  The 
The  name  Dunkard  is  no  longer  regarded  by  revival  which  was  thus  begun  lasted  but  a 
the  Brethren  as  a  term  of  derision,  and  it  is  short  time,  but  it  resulted  in  a  considerable 
not  improbable  that  they  will  adopt  it.  increase  for  the  new  denomination,  besides 

The  Brethren  took  their  rise  in  Germany,  waking  it  to  life  again.    The  first  love-feast 

which  has  given  our  country  so  many  de-  (for  the  Brethren  have  this  service  as  well 

nominations.    In  1708  a  number  of  pietists  as  the  Moravians  and  Methodists)  was  held 

of  Schwazenau,  on  the  Edder,  in  Witgen-  at  Germantown  in  1723.    The  growth  of 

stein,  dissatisfied  with   the  Lutheran  and  the  denomination  since  that  year,  has  been 

Beformed  religions,  began  to  meet  together  a  gradual  one.    The  earlier  converts  were 

privately  to  read  and  study  the  Scriptures,  from  the  German  Colonists    and  all   the 

Wishing  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible  solely,  congregations  used  the  German  language, 

they  searched  it  diligently  and  reached  the  Though   the    Crerman  is  still  extensively 

conclusion  that  baptism  by  immersion  knd  used,  the  many  English  congregations  are 

government  by  the  congregation  had  the  multipl3ring.    The  list  of  over  fifteen  hun- 

sanetion  of  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  dred  ministers,  however,  is  composed  chiefly 

There  were  no  Baptists  in  that  neighbor-  of  names  of  German  origin. 
2 
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It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  an  atom  of  of  Christ  (CampbeUites).  Candidates  for 
matter  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  being  di-  membership  are  baptized  by  trine  immer- 
vided  into  halves.  So  it  is  hardly  possible  sion  as  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  Brethren 
to  find  a  denomination  which  has  not  suffered  also  observe  as  ordinances,  feet-washing,  the 
two  or  more  divisions.  No  church  is  so  small.  Lord's  supper,  communion,  and  the  anoint- 
so  united,  or  so  devoted  as  to  escape  it.  The  ing  of  the  sick  with  oil. 
Brethi*en  have  not  escaped  it.  Before  the  They  have  made  no  attempt  until  recently 
first  congregation  had  been  in  Pennsylva-  to  ascertain  how  many  churches  and  mem- 
nia  a  decade  there  was  a  seces.sion.  Conrad  bers  they  have.  They  have  not  liked  the 
Beissel  and  six  other  members  of  the  church  idea  of  taking  a  census,  having  in  mind, 
at  Mill  Creek,  Lancaster  county,  withdrew  doubtless,  the  terrible  punishment  of  David's 
from  it  because  Beissel,  who  could  not  con-  sin  in  numbering  Israel,  and  feeling  that  it 
vince  the  majority,  had  convinced  himself  would  savor  of  pride.  A  count,  however, 
that  the  seventh  day  ought  to  be  observed  as  was  made  in  1877,  which,  though  incom- 
the  Sabbath.  He  retired  to  a  hermit's  cell  on  plete,  shows  that  instead  of  having  100,0(K) 
the  Cocalico  river,  in  the  same  county.  Con-  members  as  they  supposed,  (their  scruples 
verts  flocked  around  him  in  considerable  did  not  prevent  them  from  gueming  at  their 
numbers,  and  thus  arose  the  Ephrata  Mon-  numbers)  they  have  about  60,000.  About 
astic  community,  and  the  denomination  one-fourth  of  this  nuinber  are  in  Pennsylva- 
known  as  the  Seventh  Day  German  Baptists,  nia.  Indiana  has  the  next  largest  number, 
The  Ephrata  was  one  of  the  most  remark-  8,000,  Ohio  has  7,013,  Illinois  has  6,000, 
able  institutions  known  to  the  history  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  have  7,176; 
Commimism  in  this  country.  It  was  long  and  the  rest  are  scattered  over  Maryland, 
ago  broken  up.  Another  secession  of  less  Michigan,  Missouri,  California,  Kansas, 
importance  took  place  in  1790,  when  John  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Oregon.  The  number 
Ham  led  out  of  the  church  a  party  who  had  of  churches  is  between  three  hundred  and 
adopted  Universalist  doctrines.  This  branch  four  himdred.  Many  of  them  are  small,  but 
never  became  very  numerous,  and  i^  now  each  has  two  or  more  ministers,  the  average 
nearly  if  not  quite  extinct.  There  has  been  being  about  four,  if  the  statistics  are  correct 
a  good  deal  of  Universalism  among  the  Breth-  Two  weekly  papers  in  English  and  a  monthly 
ren,  insomuch  that  the  brotherhood  has  been  in  German  are  published  for  the  denomina- 
charged  with  preaching  it.  They  deny  the  tion,  but  it  has  scarcely  any  literature,  and 
charge,  which  is  undoubtedly  untrue.  In  hardly  any  schools.  The  Brethren  in  Indiana 
general  council  in  1840  it  was  decided  that  tried  in  1872  to  build  up  a  college  at  Salem  in 
it  could  not  be  permitted  to  any  of  the  that  State,  but  the  enterprise  was  very  short- 
ministers  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  universal  lived.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Annual 
salvation.  Council  was  asked  if  it  was  right  for  the 

The  Brethren  have  no  creed,  but  their  Brethren  to  assist  in  building  high  schools, 

doctrinal  position  is   not  a  peculiar  one.  or  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and  the 

They  teach  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  of  council  taking  a  somewhat  literal  view  of  the 

the  fall  of  man,  of  his  redemption  by  Christ,  subject,  advised  that  the  brethren  be  '*  very 

and  of  his  conviction  and  sanctification  by  cautious  and  not  mind  high  things,  but  oon- 

the  Holy  Ghost.    The  conditions  of  pardon  descend  to  men  of  low  estate."    Such  a 

are  faith,  repentance  and  baptism.    Faith  school,  however,  has   been  established  at 

goes  before,  and  is  inseparably  connected  Huntingdon,  Penn.,  but  it  is  not  called  a 

with  repentance  which  works  a  complete  "  high "  school.    It  is  a  normal  school,  in 

change  of  mind  and  which  is  followed  by  which  the  English  branches  and  drawing 

baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.    They  do  and  music  are  taught.    It  may  grow  into  a 

not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration,  but  college  some  time.    Of  course  the  Brethren 

that  baptism  is  an  act  of  obedience  required  patronize  the  common  or  public  schools ;  but 

of  man  by  Grod  as  a  condition  of  pardon,  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of  sending  their 

The  same  doctrine  is  held  by  the  Disciples  children  away  to  college,  because  when  they 
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return  they  become  dissatisfied  with  the  life  ing  of  Catechisms.  You  had  been  over- 
and  church  of  their  fathers,  and  want  to  taken  in  a  fault,"  the  letter  continues  in 
improve  upon  the  one  and  remodel  the  reference  to  a  former  conference  or  corres- 
other.  pondence,  "which  had  been  amended,  it  was 
The  Brethren  have  little  in  common  with  hoped,  by  your  willing  promise  not  to  print 
other  denominations  beyond  the  leading  any  more  of  that  Catechism.  But  you 
evangelical  doctrines.  They  are  a  peculiar  now  say  that  you  will  not  renew  this  prom- 
people  and  rather  like  to  be  so  considered,  ise.  The  matter  in  our  view  has  become 
They  have  no  fellowship  with  other  churches,  very  serious.  Christ  has  commanded  to 
They  discourage  the  attendance  of  their  teach  all  nations  and  then  to  baptize,  but 
people  at  the  prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  you  print  (in  said  Catechism)  that  infants 
Schools  of  other  denominations,  because  they  should  be  baptized.  Christ  has  said  that 
believe  that  the  latter  have  strayed  far  from  we  should  *  swear  not  at  all,'  but  you  print, 
the  true  way  marked  out  in  the  New  Testa-  *  we  ought  or  might  indeed  swear  an  oath  by 
ment.  They  h^ve  sought  to  keep  them-  the  name  of  God  in  a  godly  manner."'  The 
selves  from  contact  with  the  world  and  with  letter  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  print- 
other  Christians,  in  order  that  the  purity  ing  of  these  and  other  doctrines  opposed  to 
and  simplicity  of  their  religion  and  their  those  held  by  the  Brethren  is  inconsistent 
lives  might  be  strictly  maintained  from  gen-  in  him,  productive  of  harm  and  likely  to 
eration  to  generation.  But  it  was  not  pos-  give  offence  to  "  young  babes  in  the  truth." 
sible  for  them  to  live  in  the  world  and  in  In  conclusion  the  writers  requested  him  to 
the  midst  of  other  Christians  without  being  notify  them  if  he  should  undertake  to  print 
affected  by  both.  It  is  hard  to  be  in  the  more  of  the  Catechism,  in  order  that  they 
current  of  civilization  and  remain  station-  might  call  a  "  big-meeting "  to  advise  what 
ary ;  it  is  equally  hard  to  prevent  a  forward  should  be  done.  Three  years  later  Mack 
or  backward  movement  in  a  church.  So  wrote  a  postscript  to  the  letter  sa3ring  half 
changes  have  been  forced  on  the  brethren,  apologetically  that  he  should  not  insist  on 
They  are  not  so  rigidly  exclusive  as  they  calling  the  "  big-meeting,"  and  it  never  was 
used  to  be ;  they  are  less  unworldly,  yet  not,  called. 

I  think,  less  pious.     They  would  hardly        From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will 

think  it  wrong  now  for  one  of  their  mem-  be  inferred  that  the  brethren  do  not  have 

bers  to  print  for  another  denomination  a  an  educated    ministry.      Neither  do  they 

Confession  of   Faith.      Yet  a  little  more  have  a  paid  ministry.    They  do  not  con- 

than  a  century  ago  they  censured  Christo-  temn  education,  but  simply  feel  that  it  is  not 

pher  Sauer  for  printing  in  his  job  oflBce  the  a  necessity  to  them.    They  begin,  however, 

Heidelberg  Catechism.    Sauer  had  the  dis-  to  feel  the  need  of  more  education.     A 

tinction  of    setting  up  the  first    German  writer  in  the  Brethren  at  Work,  in  making  a 

printing  office  in  America  at  Germantown  plea  for  missions,  says  three-fourths  of  the 

and  of  printing  the  first  German  Bible  in  ministers  do  not  '*  average  one  discourse  per 

this    country.      The   letter   by  which  his  month.    A  large  per  cent,  of  us,"  he  contin- 

aggrieved  brethren  conveyed  to  him  their  ues,  **  lack  the  ability  to  take  up  a  subject 

sense  of  the  wrong  he  had  committed  is  and  do  justice  to  it  in  the  time  that  should 

still  preserved  and  deserves  to  be  for  all  be  employed  in  a  discourse.     A  want  of 

time.    Among  the  signatures  was  that  of  education  and  a  proper  time  to  study  the 

Alexander  Mack,  son  of  the  first  minister  Bible  have  been  a  great  drawback  to  the 

of  the  denomination.     It  was  written  in  success  of  our  ministers.    Some  of  us  are  not 

1764  and  is  characterized  by  a  kind,  broth-  what  may  be  called  good  readers  even." 
erly  spirit.    "  Dear  brother,"  it  began,  "  it        Their  ministers  are  selected  by  vote  of  the 

{^pears  to  us  as  if  hidden  and  very  politic  members,  male  and  female,  for  their  gifts 

powers  of  the  spirit  of  this  world  had  laid  and  piety ;  and  advanced  also  by  vote  from 

a  secret  snare  for  thy  soul,  trying  to  bring  the  first  to  the  second  degree,  and  to  the 

thee  into  the  net  by  the  well-meaning  print-^  third  estate  of  elder  or  bishop  for  faithful- 
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ness  and  usefulness.  Those  of  the  first  de-  elders  from  each  District  Meeting  and  of 
gree  are  on  probation  and  have  but  little  the  elders  who  happen  to  be  present.  It  ex- 
power  ;  those  of  the  second  degree  have  au-  presses  the  sense  of  the  brotherhood  on  all 
thority  to  hold  meetings,  administer  bap-  questions  of  doctrine,  order  and  practice, 
tism  and  solemnize  marriages.  It  is  only  without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  local 
the  elders  or  bishops  who  are  ordained,  churches.  The  observance  of  its  decisions 
They  are  the  highest  officers  in  the  church,  is  made  a  test  of  membership.  It  is  the 
It  is  their  duty  to  install  ministers  of  the  only  body  from  which  women  are  excluded ; 
first  and  second  degrees,  and  to  preside  at  but  in  the  District  Meeting,  which  is  corn- 
all  church  meetings.  They  are  also  house-  posed  of  about  twenty  churches,  they  have 
keepers,  or  overseers  of  the  church  or  churches  the  same  rights  as  the  men.  The  meeting 
over  which  they  are  placed.  On  all  occa-  of  the  Annual  Council,  commonly  called  the 
sions  of  installation  or  ordination,  the  can-  "  big-meeting  "  (a  term  sometimes  {^plied 
didate  is  received  by  the  male  members  to  revival  services  among  the  Methodists), 
with  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  is  the  chief  denominational  event  of  the 
kiss  of  charity.  There  are  also  deacons  in  year.  There  b  always  a  very  large  attend- 
every  church  who  care  for  the  sick,  wait  on  ance.  On  one  occasion  ten  thousand  people 
table  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  assist  the  were  present.  The  first  of  these  meetings 
elders  in  ^^  housekeeping/'  They  are  in-  was  held  in  1742,  to  take  counsel  respect- 
stalled  without  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  ing  union  conferences  held  by  Count  Zin- 
Annual  Council  having  been  asked  in  1844  zendorf  with  the  object  of  bringing  the 
whether  this  form  ought  not  to  be  observed,  various  denominations  closer  together.  The 
gave  a  negative  reply,  quoting  Paul's  words.  Brethren  had  sent  a  delegate  to  one  of  these 
**Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man,"  as  au-  conferences  who  reported  that  he  heard  many 
thority.  The  Annual  Council  of  1877  adopted  **  strange  doctrines ; "  and  in  his  opinion,  it 
a  form  of  ordination  service  for  elders,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  *'  es-^ 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  ritual  the  broth-  tablish  old  Babel  again."  The  meeting  was 
erhood  has  ever  made.  The  sisters  enjoy  called  to  take  measiures  to  prevent  the  spread 
equal  privileges  with  the  brethren,  having  of  these  *' strange  doctrines"  among  the 
the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions.    They  are  Brethren. 

only  excluded  from  conducting  the  sei*vices  The  first  work  of  the  Council,  which  is  held 
of  the  church.  The  wives  of  ministers  and  alternately  in  the  East  and  the  West,  is  the 
deacons  are  commonly  **  presented  to  the  appointmentof  a  standing  committee  of  from 
church  and  charged  to  be  helpers  to  their  thirty  to  forty  elders,  which  names  the  mod- 
husbands  "  in  their  duties.  erator  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Council, 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  Brethren  have  and  prepares  the  business  for  it    The  vot- 

begun  to  build  churches.    Their  meetings  ing  is  by  common  consent.    The  character 

were  held  in  their  houses  or  in  bams,  very  of  these  meetings  will  be  better  understood 

often  in  the  latter.    The  annual  meeting  of  by  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of 

1877  was  held  in  a  bam,  and  the  church  was  them.    Let  us  take  that  of  1^1,    It  was 

used  for  a  kitchen.    The  annual  meeting  of  held  in  a  bam  at  New  Enterprise,  Penn., 

1828  was  asked,  "  Whether  we  may  build  May  22-25,  and  was  opened  by  singing, 

meetinghouses?"      Its    answer   was   that  prayer,  and  the  reading  of  the   fifteenth 

churches  might  do  as  seemed  good  to  them  chapter  of  Acts,  according  to  the  established 

concerning  the  matter,  but  the  buildmgs  custom.    Then  the  moderator,  D.  P.  Sayler, 

must  be  without  ornament    Church  build-  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  '*  Quea- 

ing  is  now  going  on  rapidly.    The  churches  tions,"  said  he,  **  come  up  in  the  brotiier- 

are  without  galleries  or  pulpit.  hood  now  to  which  we  cannot  apply  the  di- 

The  Yearly  Meeting,  or  Annual  Council,  rect  word  of  the  Lord  in  so  many  terms  or 

of  which  we  have  spoken  incidentally  several  words,  as  to  clearly  enable  us  to  say  what 

times,  is  a  delegated  assembly  representing  shall  or  shall  not  be,  although  there  may  be 

the  whole  church.    It  is  composed  of  two  an   implied  injunction  in   the  Scriptures. 
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Hence  there  arise  differences  of  opinion ;  teries)  in  meeting-houses  was  wrong,  and  at 
and  when  these  differences  arise  we  come  to  this  meeting  the  query  came  up :  Is  <*  pool " 
a  general  conference,  as  did  Paul  and  Silas."  baptism  valid  ?  The  council,  with  a  gleam 
The  first  query  presented  touched  one  of  of  common  sense,  said,  Yes.  An  old,  old 
the  cardinal  principles  of  the  brotherhood —  question  reappeared  in  respect  to  the  modes 
simplicity  in  dress.  "  Ought  not  trayeling  of  feet  washing.  Two  modes,  the  double 
evangelists,"  it  was  asked,  ''who  do  not  and  the  single,  have  been  used  many 
observe  the  order  respecting  dress  and  non-  years.  The  former,  which  has  been  the 
conformity  to  the  world,  to  be  restrained?"  prevailing  one,  requires  two  persons,  one  to 
The  moderator  thought  so.  "  The  man,"  said  wash  the  feet  and  another  to  wipe  them, 
he,  "  who  goes  preaching  with  a  dandy  coat  By  the  single  mode  one  person  performs 
upon  his  back  and  a  fashionable  hat  upon  both  offices.  The  council  was  asked  to  give 
his  head  will  never  preach  plain  clothes  on  its  sanction  to  the  use  of  the  single  mode, 
his  converts."  Some  objected  to  adding  to  After  much  deliberation  it  was  decided  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  bear  with  those  churches  which  are  unani- 
said  there  was  no  scriptural  authority  for  mously  agreed  upon  its  use,  but  to  forbid 
uniformity  of  dress.  Others  showed  that  any  renewal  of  the  agitation  respecting  it. 
an  affirmative  answer  would  help  toward  The  question  of  political  voting  came  up, 
uniformity  and  it  was  passed.  Another  but  not  for  the  first  time.  The  proposition 
question,  which  had  been  discussed  many  was  to  make  the  renouncement  of  the  right 
times  before,  was  ''  whether  the  standing  or  a  test  of  membership ;  but  while  the  pre- 
rolling  [coat]  collar  should  be  worn?"  The  vailing  opinion  was  against  its  exercise,  the 
answer  depended  on  ascertaining  what  the  council  was  not  ready  to  compel  members 
old  style  was,  and  on  this  point  the  moder-  to  stay  away  from  the  polls.  It  simply 
ator  was  able  to  throw  some  light.  Through  recommended  them  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
his  family  he  was  connected  with  the  old  speakers  thought  it  would  be  useless  any- 
brethren.  His  grandfather  ninety  years  way  for  the  brethren  to  vote,  because, 
ago  preached  in  a  coat  with  a  standing  said  he, ''  we  are  as  nearly  divided  as  possi- 
collar.  He  knew  this,  because  when  his  ble."  From  which  it  may  be  inferred  that, 
grandfather  died  the  speaker's  father  wore  though  they  do  not  vote,  they  take  sufficient 
out  his  coat ;  and  when  his  father  died  interest  in  politics  to  be  partisan  in  their 
the  speaker  wore  out  his  coat  and  now  sympathies.  They  make  no  objection  to 
he  had  one  on  of  the  same  cut.  After  a  the  payment  of  taxes,  but  prefer  not  to  vote 
brother  had  spoken,  the  moderator  rose  or  hold  office  for  fear  they  may  sacrifice 
again  to  say  that  his  grandfather  wore  their  non-resistant  principles.  For  this 
buckskin  breeches  when  he  went  to  church,  reason  the  council  advised  that  no  mem- 
Another  speaker  said  departures  from  the  ber  accept  the  office  of  school  director  in 
established  order,  such  as  rolling  collars  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  represented  that  many 
buttons,  always  caused  trouble.  After  some  of  the  Brethren  had  introduced  musical  in- 
further  discussion  there  were  cries  of  *'  Pass  struments  into  their  houses,  and  the  Council 
it,"  and  a  single  voice  wanted  to  "  Table  it."  was  asked  to  declare  against  this.  The 
To  this  the  moderator  remonstrated:  ''It  Council  said  that  those  who  keep  musical 
is  no  use  trying  to  table  it,  you  cannot  do  instruments  and  use  them  improperly,  in 
it."  And  they  did  not.  There  was  a  dis-  their  houses  or  in  churches,  and  caused 
cussion  in  regard  to  the  sisters  wearing  offence  thereby,  should  be  dealt  with  as  trans- 
"  fashionable  hats,"  and  it  was  decided  gressors ;  but  it  did  not  explain  what  con- 
without  dissent  that  it  could  not  be  pei^  stitutes  such  improper  use.  In  answer  to  a 
mitted.  The  divorce  question,  which  has  query,  the  Council  declared  that  it  was  not 
troubled  some  other  churches,  occupied  right  for  the  editors  to  applaud  and  eulo- 
much  of  the  time  of  the  meeting  and  was  gize  the  ministers  who  travel  from  place  to 
left  undecided.  In  1875  it  was  decided  that  place, 
the  making  of  "  pools  "  (artificial  baptis-  A  very  animated  debate  sprang  up  in  ref- 
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erence  to  the  use  of  gilt-edged  and  ornamented  exclusivism,  have  in  themselves  all  the  force 
hymn  books.  It  was  stated  that  the  Breth-  of  the  most  stringent  laws  of  caste,  and  these 
ren  '^  ai*e  now  perhaps  outstripping  all  the  shut  them  out  from  the  world  and  in  upon 
fashionable  denominations  in  variety  of  themselves.  When  one  of  them  therefore  is 
binding  and  grandeur  [of  their  hymn  books]  debarred  all  intercourse  with  his  friends 
including  six  or  eight  different  colors,  nicely  and  people,  he  is  like  an  outcast  Hindoo,  or 
finished  lids,  gilt  edges,  metal  clasps,  etc.,  to  an  exile  in  Siberia,  virtually  cut  off  from 
gratify  the  eye."  The  Council  voted  to  put  communication  with  human  kind.  Com- 
a  slop  to  this,  and  ordered  that  there  should  plete  '^  avoidance,"  which  carries  with  it 
be  but  one  style,  which  should  be  plain,  these  consequences,  is  only  imposed  on  those 
Among  the  other  acts  of  the  Council  was  who  commit  "  gross  sin,"  of  which  however 
the  approval  of  a  mission  begun  in  Denmark  the  church  is  the  sole  judge.  To  such  a  oon- 
under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Illinois  demned  one,  the  kiss  of  charity,  participa- 
District  Council ;  the  appointment  of  com-  tion  in  the  communion,  and  even  the  hand 
mittees  to  settle  difficulties  in  particular  of  fellowship  are  denied.  All  social  inter- 
chmches ;  and  the  consideration  of  some  course  with  him  is  prohibited  and  even  his 
questions  of  discipline.  Certainly  many  of  wife  and  children  are  made  to  some  degree 
these  were  very  trivial  matters  to  engage  partakers  of  his  curse,  since  they  cannot  re- 
the  attention  of  a  great  body  of  Christian  ceive  the  *<  elements "  as  long  as  they  are 
minis  tens,  and  yet  these  things  show,  along  in  conununication  with  him.  Milder  of- 
with  their  narrow-mindedness,  deep  religious  fences  are  punished  by  refusal  of  the  kiss 
convictions,  and  thorough  practical  sincerity,  and  of  brotherly  counsel,  and  exclusion  from 
They  also  show  that  there  is  a  foreboding  the  conununion  and  from  the  church  council, 
in  the  minds  of  those  most  zealous  for  the  Offenders  are  restored  to  their  standing  on 
old  order  of  things,  that  a  change  is  immi-  public  confession  of  their  sin,  the  exhibition 
nent,  and  probably  not  far  off.  TVte  Primir  of  due  penitence  for  it,  and  the  making  of 
tive  Christian  (newspaper)  confesses  that  reparation  as  far  as  possible.  As  it  is  evi- 
these  are  trivial  matters,  and  thinks  it  is  dent  that  the  Brethren's  discipline  is  capable 
about  time  old  and  unimportant  questions  of  being  abused  to  tyrannical  purposes,  so 
should  give  place  to  others  of  vital  interest,  among  an  intensely  zealous  but  narrow- 
such  as  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  the  conver-  minded  people  it  would  seem  scarcely  possible 
sion  of  the  youth,  and  the  increase  of  holi-  that  it  should  not  sometimes  be  so  employed, 
ness.  ^  This  language  is  significant  of  the  The  order  of  worship  of  the  Brethren 
grox^'th  of  a  more  liberal  and  intelligent  closely  resembles  that  of  other  non-rit- 
spirit,  as  is  also  the  formation  of  a  church  ualistic  denominations.  Services  are  opened 
extension  society  to  gather  and  build  up  with  singing,  exhortation  and  prayer, 
new  societies, — a  truly  home  mission  work,  all  brief,  the  latter  usually  closing  with  the 
Though  in  form  the  government  of  this  Lord's  Prayer.  Then  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
denomination  is  of  the  congregational  order,  tures  are  read,  followed  by  sermons  from  two 
and  the  local  churches  are  permitted  to  or  more  ministers.  Singing,  exhortation 
manage  their  own  affairs,  and  though  the  and  prayer  likewise  close  the  services.  Xo 
authority  of  the  Annual  Council  is  in  form  benediction  is  pronounced.  The  ordinance 
only  declaratory  and  advisory,  yet  it  must  of  baptism  is  considered  of  prime  importance, 
not  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  power  to  No  one  can  be  admitted  to  communion  who 
enforce  its  decisions,  or  those  of  the  inferior  has  not  been  immersed,  not  once,  merely,  but 
tribunals.  Perhaps  in  no  other  Protestant  three  times.  The  strictest  Baptist  would 
denomination  is  there  so  ample  power  to  not  be  received  without  being  rebaptiised. 
pimish  offenders  and  reduce  them  to  obedi-  The  conditions  of  baptism  are  repentance 
ence.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  no  more  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
terrible  ecclesiastical  penalty  at  command  candidate  is  first  examined  by  two  or  more 
than  is  the  "  ban  "  or  "  avoidance  "  of  the  brethren  privately ;  then  he  appears  before 
Brethren.     Their   peculiarities    and   their  the  church  council  and  declares  his  accept- 
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ance  of  the  principles  of  non-conformity  to  and  asking  a  blessing,  all  partake  dI  the 
the  world  and  non-resistance.  On  the  day  meaL  Directly  after  the  supper  the  table 
aj^inted  for  the  administration  of  baptism  is  cleared,  and  the  elements  of  the  commun- 
the  Brethren  gather  on  the  banks  of  the  ion  are  placed  on  one  end  of  it.  In  all  this 
stream  as  witnesses.  The  administrator  the  Brethren  aim  to  copy  the  example  of 
and  the  candidate  go  down  into  the  water  our  Lord  at  His  last  supper  with  His  disci- 
together.  Matthew  xviii:  10-22  is  read  pies  as  nearly  as  they  can.  The  preparatory 
and  the  candidate  declares  his  willingness  service  for  the  commimion  consists  of  the 
to  be  bound  by  the  rules  therein  laid  down,  singing  of  a  solemn  hymn  and  the  reading 
He  accepts  Christ  as  the  Savior  of  men,  of  portions  of  the  gospels  about  Christ's  pas- 
renounces  Satan  and  the  sinful  pleasures  of  sion  and  death.  Then  the  unleavened  bread 
tiie  world,  and  covenants  with  God  to  be  is  prepared  for  distribution,  and  the  minds 
faithful  till  death.  Then  the  administrator  of  the  partakers  for  meditation  on  Christ's 
says :  "  Upon  this  confession  of  thy  faith  great  work  for  man.  The  brethren  then 
which  thou  hast  made  before  €rod  and  these  pass  the  kiss  around,  the  sisters  doing  the 
witnesses,  thou  shalt,  for  the  remission  of  same  among  themselves.  A  blessing  is  asked 
thy  sins,  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  over  the  bread  which  is  then  broken  from 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  brother  to  brother,  and  administered  to  the 
At  the  utterance  of  each  name  in  the  Trinity,  sisters  by  the  administrator,  each  one  laying 
the  candidate  is  immersed  face  forward,  his  piece  in  front  of  him.  Then  when  all  are 
''  in  imitation  of  Christ's  bowed  head  on  the  ready  the  morsels  are  eaten  simultaneously 
cross."  After  this,  while  still  in  the  water,  and  silently.  The  cup  is  passed  after  thanKs- 
the  administrator  offers  prayer  for  the  can-  giving  is  made  and  a  blessing  invoked  with 
didate  with  the  laying  on  of  hands.  On  singing,  and  the  services  are  closed  with  a 
going  up  out  of  the  water  the  baptized  one  <<  hymn  of  praise  and  prayer,"  all  stand- 
is  received  with  the  hand  of  fellowship  by  ing. 

the  brethren  and  sisters  and  with  the  kiss  by  The  love-feast  is  very  similar  to  the  Lord's 

the  brethren  only,  or  by  the  sisters  if  the  can-  Supper,  the  chief  difference  being  that  it  is 

didate  be  a  woman.    Complaints  have  been  for  a  larger  number,  ministers  and  members 

made  that  the  service  in  the  water  is  too  of  other  churches  (of  their  own  denomina- 

long,  but  the  Annual  Council  has  refused  tion)   in  the  same  district  being  invited. 

to  shorten  it.    Sick  persons  who    cannot  On  such  occasions  baptism  is  administered 

undergo  the  ordeal  are  not  received  into  full  earlier  in  the  day,  if  there  are  any  candi- 

membership,  but  are  recommended  "  simply  dates,  and  those  who  attend  from  a  distance 

to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ."  are  entertained  over  night. 

The  Lord's  Supper,  as  observed  by  the  The  Brethren  find  authority  in  James  v : 
Brethren,  is  not  the  eucharist  or  holy  com-  14r-18,  and  in  Christ's  teaching  for  the  prao- 
munion.  It  is  a  full  meal  immediately  pre-  tice  of  anointing  the  sick  with  oil.  They  be- 
ceding  the  communion,  at  which  the  meat  lieve  that  "  if  it  is  done  and  received  in  faith 
served  is  usually  lamb  or  mutton.  After  the  Lord  will  accept  it  as  if  done  unto  him- 
singing,  exhortation  and  prayer,  the  cere-  self,  and  he  will  bless  it  either  to  raise  the 
mony  of  feet-washing  is  performed.  After  sick  again  from  his  sick-bed,  or,  what  is  far 
the  water  is  brought,  the  thirteenth  chapter  better,  raise  him  or  her  up  to  glory."  The 
of  John's  Gospel  is  read  and  commented  rules  for  its  administration  require  that  the 
on  while  the  washing  is  going  on.  The  feet  sick  person  who  asks  for  it  must  not  seek 
of  the  brethren  are  washed  and  wiped  by  two  further  help  from  a  physician.  He  must  then 
of  their  number,  who  are  relieved  by  others  rest  all  his  hope  of  recovery  in  the  Great 
if  there  are  many  present ;  the  sisters  pro-  Physician.  Two  or  more  ordained  ministers 
ceeding  in  the  same  manner  among  them-  meet  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  person  and 
selves.  This  service  over,  some  remarks  are  sing  and  pray  together.  Then  one  of  the  min- 
made  by  the  ministers  concerning  the  Lord's  isters  pours  oil  into  the  hand  of  the  admin- 
Supper,  and  after  singing  a  verse  or  two  istrator,  who,  putting  it  on  the  head  of  the 
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sick,  repeats  the  words :  **  Thou  art  anointed  an  advertisenient  of  the  <^  Bigelow  House/' 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  unto  the  strength-  kept  by  one  of  the  Brethren, 

ening  of  thy  faith,  unto  the  comforting  of  The  principle  of  non-resistance  led  the 

thy  conscience  and  unto  a  full  assurance  of  Brethren  to  refuse  to  take  the  "attest "  in  the 

the  remission  of  thy  sins."    The  anointing  Bevolutionary  war  and  to  bear  aims  in  the 

is  repeated  twice  more  without  the  words,  Civil  war,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  God  who 

then  the  ministers  pray  with  the  laying  on  establishes  kings,  and  that  as  they  could  not 

of  hands.    This  ordinance  is  only  for  mem-  know  [1779]  that  He  had  rejected  the  king 

bers.    It  may  be  repeated.  and  chosen  the  states,  they  refused  to  give 

The  two  distinguishing  principles  of  the  allegiance  to  the  latter  and  ordered  their 

Brethren  are  "non-conformity  to  the  world"  members  to  refuse  it  on  pain  of  disfellow- 

and  "non-resistance.''    The  former,  which  ship.    During   the  late    war    the    Annual 

is  oftep  little  more  than  a  kind  of  every-day  Council  recommended  that  the  fines  and 

ritual,  not  imlike  that  of  the  Rabbis  in  taxes  imposed  by  the  government  be  paid 

Christ's  time,  it  has  been  hard  to  guard  or  but  declared  that  the  principle  of  non-resist- 

enf  orce,  notwithstanding  the  many  rules  the  ance  must  not  be    sacrificed.    It  offered. 

Annual  Council  has  made  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  government  its  hearty  sympa- 

and  the  constant  watchfulness  which  "  the  thy  in  its  efforts  to  put  down  the  Rebellion, 

faithful "  have  exercised.    These  rules  op-  They  refuse  to  take  an  oath,  to  serve  on 

pose  the  building  of  fine  houses,  the  using  of  juries,  to  go  to  law  or  to  make  use  of  the 

bells  in  sleighing,  or  the  possession  of  paint-  courts  in  any  way ;  and  it  said  that  not  (me 

i»gs  and  costly  furniture.     They  prohibit  of  their  members  has  ever  been  a  lawyer, 

the  sisters  from  wearing  hoops  or  trimmed  But  if  there  have  been  no  lawyers  among 

straw  or  leghorn  hats  (when  these  things  them  neither  have  there  been  any  beggars, 

are  fashionable),  or  rings  or  breastpins  or  They  permit  none  of  their  people  either  to 

jewelry.    They  declare  that  it  is  wrong  for  beg  or  to  go  to  the  almshouse.    K  a  person 

the  brethren  to  wear  fur  or  cloth  hats,  or  needs  help  he  states  his  case  to  his  church, 

frock  or  sack  coats  or  dusters;  or  to  part  which,  if  it  cannot  supply  all  that  is  requisite, 

their  hair  on  one  side,  or  to  have  it  "  shiur  calls  upon  neighboring  churches.    As  early 

gled."  In  1828,  the  Annual  Coimcil,  because  as  1781  they  condemned  the   practice  of 

it  might  engender  pride,  refused  permission  members    engaging  in  the  distillation  of 

to  the  Brethren  to  lay  carpets  in  their  houses,  liquor,  and  shortly  after  annexed  the  penalty 

Subsequently,  when  they  were  found  to  be  of  "  avoidance."    In  1835  they  decided  that 

convenient  and  comfortable,  the  objection  the  Brethren  must  not  even  sell  grain  to 

was  withdrawn.    In  1804,  it  was  decided  distilleries.    Nearly  every  year  the  subject 

that,  inasmuch  as  God   made   men  with  was  before  the  Council  which  was  constant 

beards  and  commanded  his  people  not  to  cut  in  its  condemnation  of  traffic  in  or  use  of 

them  off,  and  Christ  and  his  disciples  fol-  intoxicating   liquors.    On  the  other  hand, 

lowed  this  order  (?),  the  brethren  ought  not  members  were   advised  not  to  sign  tem- 

to  shave.    Shaving  was  actually  made  a  bar  perance    pledges,  nor  preach    temperance 

to  ordination.  sermons  nor  participate  in  the  war  against 

By  decisions  given  at  various  times  the  intemperance  carried  on  by  the  "  world." 

Council   advised  against  using   mourning  They  have  an  honorable  and  consistent 

benches,  joining    secret    societies,  having  record  on  the  slavery  question     As  early  as 

"  portraits  "  or  "  likenesses  "  taken,  going  1782  they  protested  against  the  unchristian 

about  with  a  "  Daguerrean  apparatus,"  the  slave  trade,  and  a  member  who  was  reported 

using  of  pulpits  or  tombstones,  putting  up  to  own  "  an  old  negro  wench  "  was  advised 

lightning-rods,  attending  theaters  or  shows,  to  free  her  and  her  children.    Fifteen  years 

teaching  singing-school,  or  keeping  "tavern."  later    it  was    decreed  that    if  any    of  the 

This  last  was  declared  in  1835  to  be  "  un-  brethren  held  slaves  they  must  free  them, 

becoming,"  yet  in  1877,  the  last  page  of  the  Colored  persons  were  received  as  members 

official  report  of  the  Annual  Council  contains  on  the  broad  and  Scriptural  ground  that  the 
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gospel  is  for  all   uien,  and  the  church   d!  Brethren.    They  have  lived  in  this  country 

Christ  has  no  right  to  shut  out  any, — ^black  more  than  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  and  yet 

or  white.    But  in  1835,  a  serious  dif&culty  they  are  unknown  to  our  public,  and  they 

arose  respecting  the  mode  of  receiving  col-  scarcely  constitute  an  appreciable  factor  in 

ored  persons,  and  the  Annual  Council  was  society.    They  have  been  hid  away  in  the 

asked  to  indicate  a  way  out  of  it.    The  Coun-  heart  of  the  nation,  as  strangers  in  their  own 

cil  said  colored  persons  must  not  be  turned  country ;  and  while  harmless  and  exemplary 

away ;  "  but  inasmuch  as  we  receive  our  in  their  private  lives,  they  have  contributed 

members  with  a  holy  kiss,  and  there  is  a  re-  but  little  to  the  great  moral  forces  that  must 

pugnance  in  some  of  our  white  members  to  ble.'S  society  and  save  the  world.    Avoiding 

salute  colored  persons  in  this  manner,  the  the  ecclesiastical   formalism  of  the  older 

colored  members   should  bear  with   that  churches,  they  have  created  another  system 

tceakness  and  not  offer  the  kiss  to  such  weak  for  themselves,  scarcely  less  objectionable, 

members  until  they  become  stronger  and  Scrupulously  conscientious,  they  have  zeal 

make  the  first  offer."    When  it  is  remem-  without  knowledge,  and  have  elevated  their 

bered  how  high  the  prejudices  of  men  ran  own  fancies  into  the  same  authority  with 

at  that  time  in  relation  to  the  negro  and  the  word  of  God.    They  indeed  belong  to  a 

with  what  scorn  and  hatred  his  friends  were  past  age,  from  which  they  have  brought 

treated,  the  smile  of  amusement  which  this  down  a  wonderful  simplicity  of  both  faith 

action  of  the  Brethren  may  raise,  should  not  and  practice,  and  have  maintained  through 

make  us  lose  sight  of  the  fine  sense  of  the  all  their  history  great  purity  of  life  and  a 

brotherhood  of  man  or  of  the  high  moral  piety  which  may  be  a  lesson  to  more  pre- 

courage  which  were  so  quaintly  expressed,  tentious  bodies  of  Christians.    But  evidently 

Ten  years  later  the  subject  reappeared  in  the  time  for  their  change  has  come.    They 

the  Council  and  it  was  declared  that "  the  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 

more  perfect  way "  was  to  make  no   dis-  age,  but  will  not  be  able  probably  to  resist 

tinction ;  but  prejudice  must  not  exclude  the  its  influences  much  longer.    Yet  the  change 

colored  brethren  from  the  Lord's  table.  may  not  in  all  respects  be  an  improvement. 
A  strange,  quaint,  simple  people  are  the  H.  K,  CarrolL 
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BY  REV.   E.   E.   HALS. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  son  who  had  her  own  tastes,  wishes  and 

.  ^  ^    ,  ,    .  .^        .  hopes,  to  compare  experiences,  to  draw  Miss 

And,  having  soon  conceived  the  myitery  to.  xi-i. 

Of  fire,  from  two  smooth  laurel  branches  stript  ^^ne  Stevens  out  from  her  own  quiet,  and 

The  biurk,  and  rabbed  them  in  his  palms,— on  high  to  make  her  also  enthusiastic  and  eager,  all 

Suddenly  forth  the  burning  vapour  leapt.  these  were  indeed  forgotten  pleasures.    The 


Shelley. 


two  women  talked  and  talked,  and  talked 


Rachel  would  not  have  believed  that  and    talked    again ;    Rachel    had    made 

the  presence  of  dear,  quiet,  matter-of-fact  arrangements    that  they  should   sleep    in 

Biiss  Jane  Stevens  would  be  such  an  abso-  separate    chambers ;    but    this    night   the 

lute  satisfaction  to  her.    The  loneliness  of  arrangement  was  of  little  consequence,  for 

her  position  had  come  upon  her  gradually,  the  small  hours  were  growing  long  before 

and  her  time  had  been  crowded  too  full  for  they  bade  each  other  good-night. 

her  to  know  the  luxury  of  studying  her  Miss  Jane  Stevens  heard  Rachel's  plans, 

own  loneliness.     She  had  fairly  forgotten  and  gave  to  them  an  approval  more  enthu- 

wbat  it  was.    But  now  to  talk  with  a  per-  siastic  than  Rachel  would  have  dared  expeet 
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from  one,  who  in  general  showed  so  little  together,  saw  the    new   teacher,  and  she 

enthusiasm.    Whether  she  should  ever  get  took  the  helm.    The  evening  school  was  to 

behind  Miss  Jane  Stevens's  quiet  manner,  be  given  up  now,  because  most  of  the  male 

whether  she  should  ever  find  what  depth  of  pupils  had  gone  when  the  regiments  went, 

romance  were  hidden  or  repressed  behind  This  was  an  immense  relief  to  Rachel ;  the 

this  Lady  Abbess  serenity,  Rachel  did  not  strain  for  the  night,  after  the  long  work  of 

know.    Whether  she  loved  her  because  she  the  day,  had  begun  to  tell  upon  her,  and  she 

was  the  only  person  to  love,  the  chronicler  felt  that  thi^  change  had  come  none  too 

need  not  inquire,  but  that  Miss  Jnne  Stev-  soon. 

ens  did  love  Rachel  and  that  Rachel  did  In  a  thousand  ways,  difficult  to  enumer- 
love  her,  and  that  with  the  exceeding  ate,  the  neighborhood,  like  all  the  rest 
heartsMove,  this  is  sure.  They  talked  of  of  the  country,  must  learn  how  different 
everything;  they  talked  of  Mrs.  Temple-  peace  is  from  war.  For  four  years  that 
man,  and  Rachel  at  first  was  a  little  shy  neighborhood  had  well  unlearned  that  ies- 
in  speaking  of  her  dear  friend.  But  she  son.  Backwards  and  forwards  as  the  tide 
found  that  even  here  she  had  misconceived  of  conquest  or  defeat  bore  through,  had  tbis 
Miss  Jane  Stevens's  extreme  quietness,  and  valley  been  up  with  hope  or  down  with 
that  she  had  an  adoration  for  the  fire  of  despair.  Crops  had  been  trampled  dovm, 
Mrs.  Tempi eman  as  devout  as  had  Rachel,  or  had  been  stolen,  herds  and  flocks  had 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  had  seen  Mrs.  Temple-  been  swept  away  in  a  night  or  a  day. 
man  a  great  deal  as  the  winter  had  gone  Fences  had  been  burned,  hay  and  oats  and 
by,  and  had  brought  from  her  a  hundred  corn  taken  for  forage,  the  men.  had  been  off 
messages,  a  hundred  books  and  who  shall  in  the  aimy,  the  women  had  been  weeping 
say  how  many  presents,  each  one  indicating  for  their  dead.  The  boys  had  grown  up 
a  separate  thought  of  love,  from  that  lady  with  no  higher  hope  than  to  get  a  crack 
to  her  friend  so  far  away.  across  a  fence  at  an  ambulance,  or  to  saw 
Morning  came,  and  both  the  women  felt  the  joists  of  a  bridge  before  a  train  passed 
omnipotent.  With  morning  there  came  a  by ;  and  all  this  was  to  be  changed  for  the 
new  adjustment  of  the  school,  after  the  humdrum  of  plowing  and  harrowing  and 
vacation  for  vaccination.  But  neither  putting  seed  corn  into  the  ground, 
fathers,  mothers,  nor  children  were  in  And  for  the  school  children  and  for  their 
much  mood  for  school,  and  sulky  white  fathers  and  mothers,  the  change  was  to  be 
people  at  the  blacksmith's  and  the  store,  made,  if  any  man  or  if  God  himself  could 
hung  round  in  groups,  unable  to  talk  of  teach  them  how,  from  slavery  into  freedom : 
anything  but  the  hornble  tragedy  of  the  from  the  laziness  and  theft  and  lying  of 
last  Friday.  What  manner  of  man  this  slaves  to  the  industry  and  honesty  and  truth 
President  Johnson  might  be,  and  how  hard  of  freemen.  And  this  miracle  would  not 
his  hand  might  be  on  divided  Rebeldom,  be  wrought  by  talking.  It  would  only  be 
these  questions  were  discussed  in  evei-y  wrought  as  they  took  up  their  own  beds 
mood  by  black  and  white,  but  always  with  and  walked,  and  Rachel  and  Miss  Jane 
the  steady  feeling  that  the  best  friend  of  Stevens  and  Elder  Bottle  were  standing  and 
black  and  white  was  gone,  and  that  these  encouraging  fathers  and  mothers  and  chil- 
were  uncertain  ways  over  which  the  country  dren  to  try  this  great  experiment, 
was  drifting.  Then  there  would  go  on  lit-  ^  Nor  was  the  beginning  discouraging ;  the 
tie  tides  of  inquiry  as  to  this  stranger  or  negroes,  despite  all  the  beginnings  of  farm- 
that  who  had  passed  down  the  valley  on  ing,  despite  all  the  strange  prospect  of 
Sunday ;  whether  he  were  or  were  not  that  wages,  held  loyally  by  the  school,  and 
murderer  who  was  fleeing  like  another  Cain  brought  in  their  childi'en  with  them.  Miss 
from  the  vengeance  amounting  to  fury  of  Jane  Stevens,  in  obedience  to  orders  which 
the  Lord.  Little  chance  for  a  very  active  she  had  received  from  her  board,  made 
school-day  on  a  morning  devoted  to  such  offers  to  receive  white  children  also,  if  they 
discussions  !      Well,    the    scholars    came  would  come ;  but  tiiese  offers  were  spumed 
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Tvith  more  than  derisioD,  as  Rachel  aud  she  them.  The  children,  themselves,  in  the 
had  kuowu  that  they  would  be.  They  had  school,  liable  to  panic,  and  easily  moved, 
been  offered,  indeed,  only  as  a  matter  of  were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  rumors  of  what 
principle.  The  offer  probably  was  injuri-^  was  to  happen  if  the  school  went  on.  A 
ous,  and  did  something  to  create  a  worse  sort  of  cariosity  indeed,  to  see  what  this  un- 
feeling than  already  existed  toward  the  known  something  might  be,  helped  to  keep 
school,  on  the  part  of  the  lazy  whisky-drink-  up  the  attendance,  perhaps,  more  than  the 
ers  of  the  neighborhood.  These  men,  whose  enthusiasm  for  learning  would  have  done, 
position  was  bad  enough  before  the  war,  who  And  at  last  the  bolt  fell. 
had  certainly  not  fitted  themselves  for  civil  One  night  when  Rachel  had  been  sure 
life  by  their  experiences  in  the  army,  so  far  she  heard  Tirah  come  in  from  her  last  patrol 
as  they  had  had  any,  looked  with  a  disgust  of  inspection,  and  had  then  fallen  asleep, 
which  they  did  not  disguise  on  Elder  Bot-  later  than  usual,she  was  waked  from  that  first 
tie's  meeting  and  church,  and  on  the  school  dead  sleep  in  which  the  young  sleep  in  the 
which  the  Yankees  had  established  here,  beginning  of  the  night,  by  a  blaze  of  light 
It  was  not  simply  old  Grovernor  Berkeley's  shining  through  her  thinly  curtained  win- 
wish  that  there  might  be  no  school  or  print-  dow.  Her  unquiet  dream  of  the  instant  be- 
ing-press in  Virginia.  It  was  jealousy  of  fore  gave  way  to  the  reality.  She  was  on  her 
the  advantages  offered  to  a  race  of  slaves,  feet  and  threw  open  the  door  to  Miss  Jane 
which  were  withheld  in  fact  from  the  supe-  Stevens's  room,  of  which  the  window  faced  to 
rior  race  that  had  been  their  masters.  Not  the  other  side.  At  the  same  moment  came 
that  any  one  of  these  men  had  ever  owned  Tirah 's  cry  of  *'  Miss  Rachel  1 "  A  minute 
a  slave  or  thought  of  owning  one.  But  he  more,  and  Elder  Bottle  appeared — having 
did  belong  to  the  race  that  owned  them,  and  caught  the  cry — and  with  his  wife  and  his 
though  in  truth  he  was  descended  from  men  eldest  boy  met  them  at  the  outer  door  of 
who  were  shipped  from  London,  by  a  pro-  their  little  house. 

cess  as  arbitrary  as  ever  shipped  slaves  from        The  great  bam  was  in  a  blaze  of  light. 

Guinea ;  although  in  fact  his  ancestor  was  The  fire  must  have  burned  well  on  the  in- 

a  bound  serf  for  years,  all  that  origin  was  side  before  it  broke  out  through  the  shingled 

forgotten  in  the  fact  which  was  pisttent  to  roof — and,  even  in   the  minute  since  they 

all  men,  that  for  centuries  the  white  race  heard  the  warning,  it  was  one  mass  of  fiame. 

had  kept  the  black  race  under.    And  now  Tirah  begged  and  pleaded,  and  even  strug- 

it  was  not  the  black  race  which  had  eman-  gled,  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  break 

cipated  itself,  it  was  a  foreign  army  and  in  the  north  window,  where  all  was  still 

four  years  of  hard-fought  war.    In  all  this  blackness,  for  the  rescue  of  some  of  Miss 

there  was  nothing  to  make  the  white  trash  Rachel's  books.    Even  in  the  horror  of  the 

of  the  neighborhood  look  favorably  on  the  scene,  Rachel  felt  the  drollness  of  the  appeal 

"  nigger  school."    And,  after  the  thrill  given  when  Tirah,  for  full  emphasis  said,  *'  The 

to  all  men  when  Booth  leaped  upon  the  globes,  Miss  Rachel  I "  pleading  for  those 

stage  of  the  theatre  in  Washington,  shout-  brilliant,  and  well  nigh  useless  globes,  whose 

ing  out  the  motto  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  arrival  had  been  heralded  as  such  a  marvel, 

every  evening  orgy  at  the  store  brought  No !  Tirah  might  not  go  to  save  even  the 

more  and  more  declarations  from  the  most  globes ! 

drunken  of  the  party,  that  such  an  institu-        Of  the  whole  event,  the  most  awful  thing 

tiou  as  the  northern  general's  school-house  to  the  two  ladies  then,  and  ever  since,  when 

was  not  popular  in  the  neighborhood  and  they  have   remembered  it,  was  the  utter 

not  to  be  permitted  much  longer.  silence  of  the  scene,  broken  only  by  the 

Neither  Rachel  nor  Miss  Jane  Stevens  crackling  of  the  fiames,  and  the  falling  of 

encouraged  Tirah    in   bringing  in   gossip  timbers.     The  night  was  quiet,  and  such 

about  threats,  as  they  were  reported  to  her  little  wind  as  blew,  drove  the  flames  away  • 

by  wondering  and  perhaps    exaggerating  from  tiieir  house.    Bam  and  house  stood  a 

witnesses.    But  the  very  air  was  full  of  quarter-mile  from  any  other  residences,  and 
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in  those  lived  white  people  who  were  not  At  nine  o'clock  when  Rachel  generally  rang 
friendly,  if  not  hostile.  No  person  appeared  her  bell,  there  was  a  larger  company  of 
from  either  of  these.  Appai*ently  no  alarm  children  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  wondering 
was  given  farther  up  the  road.  The  light  and  enraged  fathers  and  motiiers,  than  ever 
dry  timbers  of  the  barn  gave  ready  food  to  met  at  nine  o'clock  before.  AndRachei,  who 
the  fire.  It  seemed  to  Rachel  not  a  minute,  had  been  talking  to  fathers  and  mothers 
it  was  perhaps  ten,  after  she  started  from  in  little  groups,  disappeared  for  a  moment, 
her  bed,  when  with  one  horrid  crash  the  and  when  she  came  out  again,  she  had  a 
roof  fell  in.  Then  and  not  till  then  the  new  bell  in  her  hand,  the  very  twin  of  the 
horrid  silence  was  broken,  and  the  sense  of  old  bell  which  the  children  used  to  see  on 
loneliness,  which  was  terrible  enough,  was  the  school4K)use  table.  And  when  she 
dispelled  by  what  was  more  terrible.  One  walked  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  pad- 
long  yell  of  derision  and  of  triumph,  which  dock,  and  smiled  and  rang  it  loudly,  under 
gave  way  only  to  wild  laughter  and  ribaldry,  the  shade  of  the  great  butternut  trees,  the 
sounded  from  the  dark  woods  on  the  other  children  hurrahed  with  glee,  and  clapped 
side  of  the  barn-yard.  The  fire  had  been  their  hands  and  ran  up  eagerly  around  hef. 
watched  from  that  side  by  men  who  had  The  apparent  resurrection  of  the  bell,  and 
started  it,  as  on  the  houseside  by  those  to  its  familiar  sound,  was  the  token  to  them 
whom  these  men  thus  offered  defiance.  of  the  immortality,  or  indestructibility  of 
'*  And  you  expect  me,"  said  Father  Bottle  the  school.  In  a  minute  Rachel  and  Miss 
bitterly,  "  to  preach  to  my  folks  that  they  Jane  Stevens  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
must  love  these  men,  and  return  good  for  of  eager  children,  who  in  turn  were  sur- 
evil."  rounded  by  their  fathers  and  mothers. 
«  Dear  Mr.  Bottle,"  said  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  Then,  at  the  familiar  signal,  they  nestled 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  giving  to  him  down  upon  the  grass.  And  Miss  Jane 
both  her  hands,  "  we  expect  yon  to,  and  Stevens  read,  "  If  ye  forgive  not  men  their 
more  than  that,  we  know  you  will."  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father  forgive 

your  trespasses ;"  and  **  Judge  not  that  ye  be 

CHAPTER  XVII.  not  judged;"  and  "Ask  and  it  shaU  be 

We  bore  M  Freedom's  hope  forlorn  given  you;  seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock 

^?  r,!i".K*^'';  *^'l  ?i*''''*tir™;^  »nd  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you ; "  and  other 

Tet  held  through  all  ihe  paths  we  trod  *^          \.      i                  1.0 

Oor  foith  111  man,  our  trust  in  God.  texts  which  she  thought  fit,  from  the  Ser- 

Wkutier,  mou  ou  the  Mount,  ending  with  "  The  rain 

Yes;  and  this  was  what  Elder  Bottle  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
did,  indirectly,  not  wholly  knowing  that  winds  blew,  and  it  beat  upon  that  house ; 
he  was  doing  it.  Before  day-break  he  had  and  it  fell  not ;  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
wrestled  in  prayer,  and  had  subdued  the  rock  ; "  which  Miss  Jane  Stevens  read  in  a 
devil,  and  when  he  read  from  his  Bible  to  the  prophetic  strain  of  promise,  which  astonish- 
little  group,  before  breakfast,  he  chose  for  ed  those  who  had  seen  her  only  as  the  calm, 
the  Scripture  lesson,  Christ's  marching  patient  school-mistress.  And  then  she  said, 
orders  to  the  apostles,  and  read  with  an  "  Elder  Bottle  will  lead  us  in  our  pi-ayers." 
emphasis  which  was  pathetic,  the  words, "  I  And  while  some  of  the  men  and  women 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  were  sobbing  and  some  were  crying ''Amen," 
wolves,"  and  with  triumph  that  was  sublime  to  the  promise  of  the  "  Rock  of  Ages," 
even  in  his  blundering  pronunciation,  and  Elder  Bottle  said  **  Let  us  pcay,"  and  the 
wayward  accent,  ''  He  that  endureth  to  the  whole  assembly  fell  on  their  knees, 
end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  It  would  be  wrong  to  try  to  put  in  words 

The  news  of  the  fire  of  course  traveled  the  extraordinary  outburst  of  his  piety  and 

fast  and  far.      More    children  assembled  poetry ;  its  tone,  now  of  despair  and  now  of 

when  they  knew  there  was  no  school-house,  triumph  ;  the  quotations  of  Scripture  Ian- 

than  ever  came  at  once  while  there  was  one.  guage,  words  which  wera  first  spoken  thou* 

And  they  came  earlier  than  ever  before,  sands  of  years  ago  on  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 


t 
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and  the  words  of  vivid  and  baming  infcen-  aud  jacinth.    Bat  it  was  for  no  such  glories 

sity,  borrowed  by  a  reckless  fancy,  from  the  that  he  did  pray,  but  thus :. 

manners  and  acts  of  to-day,  and  from  that  **  Dear  Lord,  let  dhe  light  of  dhy  Jjove, 

very  climate  and  soil.    Before  a  minute  had  and  dhe  Glory  of  dhine  Holy  Spirit  be  in 

passed,  children,  mothers,  fathers — all  were  dhat  house ;  dhat  it  may  have  no  need  o'dhe 

in  tears.    Then,  one  and  another  joined  in  sun, — neidher  of  dhe  moon  to  shine  in  it ; 

the  petition  with  eager  cries  to  God  for  his  but  dhat  dhy  Glory,  Oh  Lord,  may  lighten 

answer.    "  Even  so,  O  Lord  1 "    "  O  Lord,  it ;  and  dhe  Lamb  be  dhe  light  dhereof ; 

hear   us  ! "      "  Blessed    Jesus,    answer  1 "  dhat  dhe  glory  of  dhe  latter  house  may  be 

''Now  1  good  God,  now  I  "    **  Amen !  Praise  greater  dhan  dhe  glory  of  dhe  former  house ; 

be  the  Lord."    But  never  did  these  ejacula-  and  dhy  Holy    Word  may  be  dhar, — and 

iions  so  break  in  on  the  stream  of  his  in-  dhy  Loving  Will  be  done  dhar  forever  and 

spired  utterance  as  to  divert  it  on  either  ever.  Amen  ! " 

side  from  a  certain  aim,  to  which  he  steadily  Then,  as  the  holy  man  closed  and  sank 

pressed  forward  in  his  appeal.    He  prayed  back,  evidently  wholly  overcome  with  his 

for  everybody — for  these  children  on  their  own  emotion,  the  assembly  cried  "  Amen  ! 

knees  before  him,  for  their   fathers  and  Amen."     *' Grant  it,  O  Lord."     "O  Lord 

mothers,  for  the  government  that  had  made  Almighty,  hear   us  1     O   Lord    hear    us." 

them  freemen, for  Andrew  Johnson  and  his  ''Come,  blessed  Jesus ;  come."    Had  there 

cabinet,  for  the  Union  army  aud  the  scat-  been  at  hand  any  one  cool  enough  to  look 

tered  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.    He  pray-  on,  who  could  analyze -the  expression  of  that 

ed  for  Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  and  throng  of  less  than  two  hundred  people,  such 

for  those  who  sent  them  there ; — the  people  an  observer  would  have  held  the  key  of  his- 

of  the  North  seemed  to  be  to  him  a  sort  of  tory.    Such  a  man  would  have  seen  what  it 

host  of  friendly  angel  guardians    in  some  is  that  makes   crusades  and   revolutions; 

other  sphere ;  but  he  prayed  as  well  for  the  what  moved  Israel  out  of  Egypt  and  John 

men  who  had  burned    down    the  school-  Robinson's  flock  out  of  Holland.      In  the 

house,  and  for  all  the  enemies  of  his  people  excited  determination  which  showed  itself 

in  Laurens  Harbour,  which  he  named  side  among  those  ignorant  men  aud  women,  nay 

by  side  with  Nineveh  aud  Sodom,  indeed,  in  the  faces  of  little  children,  might  be 

but  yet  with  nothing  vindictive  in  his  ap-  seen  the  germ  of    the    triumph  of    their 

peal.  race. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  prayer  After  a  minute  or  more  of  the  ejaculation 
{or  the  present.  In  a  gorgeous  imagery,  of  and  hand-shaking  and  other  expression  of 
which  the  substance  came  from  the  language  excitement,  Rachel's  bell  struck  again,  and 
of  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah,  and  of  the  Book  of  there  was  once  more  dead  silence.  She 
Revelations,  but  which  was  all  shot  in  with  affected  to  address  the  children : 
threads  from  the  common  experience  of  his  "  Children,  the  old  school-house  is  burned, 
daily  life  and  theirs,  he  described,  in  his  But  the  school  cannot  be  burned.  Faitli 
prayer,  the  certain  coming  of  the  kingdom  and  hope  and  love  last  forever.  Now  listen, 
of  heaven  in  this  valley.  And  in  that  visible  all  of  you,  to  what  the  Elder  will  say,  and 
kingdom  he  saw  with  his  prophetic  eye,  the  remember  it  to  tell  your  fathers  aud  mothers 
new  school-house,  which  was  to  take  the  and  all  the  neighbors, 
place  of  these  smoking  ruins.  He  did  not  And  Elder  Bottle  read  twice  with  great 
say  that  its  walls  were  to  be  jasper,  and  form  and  much  explanation  this  notice : 
their  foundations  chalcedony,  and  emerald  "  Notice.  —  A  public  meeting  will  be 
and  sardonyx,  and  sardius  and  amethyst,  held  this  day,  at  the  Bethel  Church,  an 
bat  he  did  thus  describe  the  temple  of  the  hour  before  sunset,  to  make  arrangements 
new  Jerusalem  which  was  to  stand  hard  for  immediately  building  a  new .  school- 
by — and  one  would  not  have  been  surprised  house." 

had  the  school-house  shone,  in  his  descrip-  This  announcement  was  received  again 

tion,  with  chrysolite  and  beryl,  and  topaz  with  hand-shakings  and  cheers. 
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CHAPTER  XVin.  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  the  Elder  had 

I  would  help  others,  out  of  a  fellow  feeling.  confidence  enough  in  the  teachers  to  put 

Burton.  the  house  right  underneath  the  eaves  of  the 
The  older  people  now  began  to  go  away,  sanctuary.  As  to  the  size  and  architecture 
but  the  children  were  told  that  the  school  of  the  house  much  more  discussion  ensued, 
would  be  kept  for  them  in  the  open  air.  The  great  majority  of  those  present  would 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  produced  extemporane-  willingly  have  agreed  to  build  a  school- 
ous  black-boards  and  a  plenty  of  chalk,  the  house  as  large  as  the  great  temples  which 
younger  scholars  were  kept  at  spelling  and  the  Society  Islanders  built  in  the  first  enthu- 
readiug  aloud  in  concert,  and  those  of  their  siasm  of  their  conversion :  a  school-house  in 
elders  who  had  compassed  the  mystery  of  which  ten  thousand  children  might  have 
writing  were  made  to  copy  in  large  letters  learnt  their  letters.  And,  at  one  moment, 
the  notice  which  had  been  read  by  Elder  it  appeared  as  if  any  judicious  person  who 
Bottle.  At  the  usual  hour  the  school  was  wished  to  check  such  estimates  for  the 
dismissed,  and  the  children  told  that  tliere  largest  figures,  would  be  condemned  by  the 
would  be  no  afternoon  session.  As  they  meeting,  as  the  enemy  of  his  race,  and 
went  home,  they  carried  in  every  direction —  likely  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  assembly, 
some  of  them,  be  it  remembered,  three  or  But  Elder  Bottle  and  the  more  moderate 
four  miles — the  copies  which  they  them-  directors  understood  their  constituency  well 
selves  had  made  of  the  notice.  They  felt  enough  to  have  all  these  matters  of  detail 
the  distinction  of  the  trust  thus  committed  referred  to  a  firm  committee,  and -they 
to  them ;  indeed,  every  one  there  under-  turned  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gathering  into 
stood  that  he  also  was  to  be  counted  in,  in  promises,  which  were  carefully  registered, 
the  future,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  of  gifts  of  days'  work  and  lumber  or  logs, 
new  commonwealth.  of  nails,  and  of  the  use  of  cattle  in  hauling 
And,  in  the  afternoon,  with  very  little  such  materials  as  would  be  necessary  in  the 
regard  for  the  hour  named,  there  began  to  completion  of  the  edifice.  Whenever  they 
gather  at  the  Bethel  meeting-house  such  a  observed  any  faltering  in  these  promises, 
meeting  as  Laurens  Harbour  had  never  seen  they  were  quite  ready  to  call  by  name  on 
or  dreamed  of.  They  came  on  foot,  they  any  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  able  to 
came  on  horseback,  they  came  in  wagons  of  contribute  more  generously;  and  the  "sense 
the  most  vague  and  distant  antiquity,  some  of  the  meeting"  was  turned  on  such  an  in- 
even  di*awn  by  oxen.  Elder  Bottle  took  the  dividual  member,  as  if  it  were  a  stream  of 
charge  of  the  meeting,  with  little  regard  to  water  in  a  pent-up  hose.  Promises,  indeed, 
any  of  the  forms  of  moderator  or  chairman,  for  logs,  had  it  been  determined  to  build  a 
and  sometimes  arrested  remarks  in  a  way  log  cabin,  were  made  in  sufficient  numbers 
which  would  have  shocked  Speaker  Lenthall  to  have  built  five  school-houses.  Promises 
or  any  of  his  successors.  But  the  spirit  was  of  labor  were  the  most  difficult  to  obtain, 
all  one  way,  and,  if  some  very  ugly  things  and  the  circumstances  of  the  newly  eman- 
were  said  about  those  who  had  set  fire  to  cipated  race  were  such  that  it  was  difficult 
the  old  school-house,  there  were  few  of  the  for  them  to  promise  very  efficient  help  in 
offending  race  present  to  show  their  indig-  the  way  of  cattle.  Still  the  meeting  was 
nation,  and  these  were  recognized  as  the  regarded  as  wholly  satisfactory  by  the 
common-places  of   an  occasion,  where  the  Elder. 

speakers  had  it  all  on  one  side.  That  there  Just  before  it  closed  two  white  men  rode 
should  be  a  new  school-house  was  a  thing  up,  and,  without  dismounting,  sat  quietly 
settled  before  the  meeting  began.  Where  upon  their  horses,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the 
it  should  be  would  undoubtedly  have  been  Elder's  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  meeting- 
questioned  had  time  been  given  for  the  house.  Room  was  made  for  them,  more 
question.  But  this  Elder  Bottle  had  from  a  certain  respect  which  evinced  itself 
decided.  There  was,  foHunately,  room  in  this  way  among  the  bystanders,  than 
enough  on  the  tract  of  land  held   by  the  from  any  unwillingness  to  have^their  pri- 
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vate   conversation    overheard.      For  some  meeting.    But  they  did  not  turn  away  be- 

time  the  two  listened  attentively  in  silence  fore  Bottle  cried  out : 

to  the  speaking,  but  after  the  hand-clapping  "  The  stranger  within  our  gates  has  given 

and  **  Praise  de  Lord "  which  foUowed  a  lit-  more    bountifully    dhan    dhey    all.     Dhe 

tie  speech  from  a  man  named  Broom  Darius,  thanks  of  the  assembly  are  given  for  dhe 

who  had  undertaken  to  furnish  a  yoke  of  liberal  contribution  of  our  brudher."    And 

oxen  for  three 'days'  work  in  hauling  stuff,  one  or  and  another  of    the  white-headed 

one  of  the  white  men  leaned  forward  in  his  elders  cried  ^  Praise  dhe  Lord." 

saddle,  and,  standing  in  his  stirrups,  said  in  *' There's    no    thanks    necessary,"    said 

a  broad  nasal  tone :  Jonas  Kuowles,  a  little  ill  at  ease,  **  'a'm 

'*Mr.    Moderator,  is   this   'ere  an  open  glad  of  an  opportun'ty  to  'blige,  and  yer 

meetin*?"  seem  to  *ve  been  onlucky  'bout  yer  school." 

There  was  general  silence  for  a  moment,  And  he  and  his  companion,  nodding  cour- 

and  probably  no  little  indignation  that  any  teously  to  the  elder  and  his  friends,  rode 

of  the  race  of  tyrants  should  venture  to  slowly  away. 

speak  on  such  an  occasion.    But  Elder  Bot-  "  Yer  see,"  said  Jonas    Knowles  to  the 

tie,  with  ready  tact,  replied :  **  It  is  a  meetin'  other  as  they  left  the  meeting, — '*  yer  see 

to  make  arrangements  for  buildin'  a  new  ef  yer  ever  mean  to  do  anythin'  with  'em 

school-house.    It  is  open  for  all  brudders  they  must  be  lairned  to  do  for  theyselves, — 

who  wish  to  unite  in  dhat  object."    The  and  they  may  uz  well  begin  now.     Time 

ingenuity  of   the  Elder's  answer  was  well  they  knew  that  the  goverment  can*t  see  to 

received  by  the  assembly,  who  noted  their  'em  nor  the  bureau,  nor  nobody  but  they- 

pleasure  by  clapping  their  hands  and  cries  selves." 

of  "  Dhat 's  so  I    Dhat 's  so  I     Good ! "  "  That's    true  enough,"  said  the  other, 

**  Jes'so,"  said  the  white  man,"  'a  so  un-  "but  if  you  knew  them  as  I  know  them  ; 
derstood,  fr'm  a  note  a  little  moolatter  gal  if  you  had  summered  them  and  wintered 
put  intur  my  hand.  'A  thought  'a*d  come  them,  you  would  not  be  so  hopeful." 
round  t'  say  th't  ef  there  was  any  sawin'  "  There  is  nothin'  like  ti-yin', — said 
needed  in  gettin'  up  th*  jists  *r  th'  floors^  Jonas.  "Anyway,  we  may  as  well  begin." 
'a  sh'ld  happy  undertake  it — 't  our  new  Sure  enough;  under  Elder  Bottle's  de- 
saw-mill  which  '11  be  runnin'  next  Monday  termined  lead  and  that  of  two  or  three  of 
week.  'N'  's'a  don't  s'pose  the  loc'l  gov'n-  his  associates,  who  did,  without  a  figure, 
ment  '11  be  organized  in  the  course  of  this  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  the  new 
year,  'a'd  like  tub  add,  th't  'a  consider  this  house  grew  apace.  It  was  not  too  large.  It 
'ere  sawin'  's  my  school-tax  f'r  the  year,  was  anything  but  fine.  The  logs  which 
'u'  I  '11  make  no  other  charge  t'  the  neigh-  could  not  be  sawed  to  advantage  were 
borhood.  'F  'a  had  'ny  oxen,  *a'd  c'ntri-  brought  as  they  were,  and  a  sort  of  ell  of 
bute  a  day's  work  'r  two,  b't  a  ain't  got  the  new  house  was  built,  log-cabin  fashion, 
none.  Ef  a  wuz  t'  advise,  'a'd  s'ggest  th'c  from  them.  But  there  were  logs  enough 
the  building  sh'ld  be  built  o'  logs,  b't  that's  contributed  which  could  be  sawed,  to  make 
yer  think  best.  Ef  yer  pr'fer  t'  build  o'  rafters  and  joists,  plank  for  the  floor,  the 
slabs  'r  other  sawed  stuff,  the  mill  shall  du  roof,  and  for  front,  while  the  sides  were 
all  the  sawin'  'thout  charge.  *A'm  glad  o'  covered  with  slabs.  The  Freedmen's  Aid 
so  good  a  chance  to  'naug'rate  the  con-  Society  sent  windows, — and  these  were 
sam."  hauled  in  triumph  from  the  new  railway  up 

It  was  a  minute  or  two  before  the  sense  the  valley,  by  a  volunteer  crew  of  teamsters, 

of  the  speaker,  expressed  in  his  foreign  with  a  long  and  miscellaneous    team    of 

dialect,  fairly  entered  the  heads  of  the  as-  mules  and  oxen  such  as  the  valley  never 

sembly  at  large ;  and  before  any  expression  saw  before.    When  the  cases  were  opened, 

of  it  could  be  well  made,  he  and  his  com-  to  the  joy  of  all  concerned,  a  neat  paneled 

panion  were  again  in  earnest  conversation,  door  appeared,  which  the  good-nature  of  the 

ifs  they  had  been  when  they  rode  up  to  the  officers  had  added,  and  which  quite  eclipsed 
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the  more  modest  door  which  had  been  pro-  another  meeting  was  held  in  and  around 

vided.    This  was  a  week  after  the  school  the  new  school-house,  for  congratulations  on 

had  been  re-opened  in  the  building  partly  its  completion.      The  glory  of  the  latter 

finished.  house  was  indeed  greater  than  the  glory  of 

Four  we^lM^;f)Kun  the  day  of  the  meeting,  former. 
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s    ;^  xv- 


[  Tran$lcUtd  from  tJu  Japanete  Scrlpiurti.] 

Of  old  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  were  tence  were  the  first  man  and  woman  called 

not  separated.    Land  and  water,  solids  and  Izanagi  and  Izanami.    [It  is  said  that  the 

gases,  fire  and    stone,  light  and  darkness  other  pairs  of  beings  before  Izanagi  and 

were  mixed  together.    All  was  liquid  and  Izanami  were  only  their  imperfect  forms  or 

turbid  chaos.  the  processes  through  which  they  passed  be- 

'Hien  the  mighty  mass  began   to  move  fore  arriving  at  perfection.] 

from  within.    The  lighter  particles  of  gas  These  two  beings  lived  in  the  Heavens, 

and  air  began  to  rise,  forming  the  sky  and  The  world  was  not  yet  well  formed,  and  the 

heavens*   The  heavy  parts  sank  and  cohered,  soil  floated  about  like  a  fish  in  the  water, 

becoming  the  earth.    The  water  formed  the  but  near  the  surface ;  and  was  called  **  The 

four  seas.    Then  there  appeared  something  Floating  Region."      The  sun,  earth    and 

like  a  white  cloud  floating  between  heaven  moon  were  still  attached  to  each  other  like 

and  earth.    Out  of  this  came  forth  three  a  head  to  the  neck,  or  arms  to  the  body. 

beings The  Being   of   the    Middle   of  They  were  little  by  little  separating,  the 

Heaven,  The  High  August  Being  and  The  parts  joining  them    growing  thinner  and 

Majestic  Being.    These  three  "hid  their  thinner.    This  part,  like  an  isthmus,  was 

bodies."  called    "Heaven's    Floating    Bridge."    It 

Out  of  the  warm  mould  of  the  earth  was  on  this  bridge  that  Izanagi  and 
something  like  a  rush  sprouted  up.  It  was  Izanami  were  standing  when  they  saw  a 
clear  and  bright  like  crystal.  From  this  pair  of  wagtails  cooing  and  billing  sweetly 
rush-sprout  came  forth  a  being  whose  title  together.  The  heavenly  couple  were  so  de- 
is  "  The  Delightful  and  Honorable  Rush-  lighted  with  the  sight  that  they  began  to 
Sprout."  Next  appeared  another  being  out  imitate  the  birds.  Thus  began  the  art  of 
of  the  buds  of  the  rush-sprout  whose  name  love,  which  mortals  have  practiced  to  this 
is  "The  Honorable  Heaven-born."  These  day. 
five  beings  are  called  "  the  heavenly  gods."  While  talking  together  on  this  Bridge  of 

Next  came  into  existence  four  paira  of  Heaven,  they  began  to  wonder  if  there  was 

beings  viz. :  (I)   The  Being  Sprung  from  a  world  beneath  them.     They  looked  far 

the  First  Mud,  and  The  Being  of  the  Sand  down  upon  the  green  seas,  but  could  see 

and  Mud ;  (2)  The  Being  with  Hands  and  nothing  I      Then  Izanagi    took    his    long 

Feet    Growing,    and    the    Being    Having  jeweled  spear,  and  plunge^  it  into  the  tur- 

Breath  ;  (3)  The  Male  Being,  and  the  Fe-  bid  mass,  turning  it  round  and  round.    As 

male  Being  of  the  Great  Place  (the  earth) ;  he  lifted  it  up,  the  drops  which  trickled 

(4)  The  Being  of  Complete  Perfection,  and  from  it  hardened  into  earth  of  their  own 

the  Being  who  cried   out  "  Strange  and  accord ;  and  thus  dry  land  was  formed.    As 

Awful "  [to  her  mate*].  Izanagi  was  cleansing  his  spear  the  lumps 

Thus  the  last  pair  that  came  into  exis-  of  muck  and  mud  which  had  adhered  to  it 

*The  words  in  bracketsare  sapplled  by  the  Japanese  ^^^  ^^  ^°*^  space,  and  were  changed  into 

oommentators.  stars  and  comets*    [It  is  said  that  by  torn- 
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iug  his  spear  round  and  round,  Izanagi  set  the  sea.    The  god  of  fire  was  then  bom  of 

the  Earth  revolving  in  daily  revolutions.]  Izanami,  his  mother.    This  god  often  got 

To  the  land  thus  formed,  they  gave  the  very  angry  at  any  one  who  used  unclean 

name   of  "  The  Island  of  the  Congealed  fire.    Izanami  created  by  herself  the  gods 

Drop,"  because  they  intended  to  create  a  of  metals,  of  clay  and  of  fresh  water.    This 

large  archipelago  and  wished  to  distinguish  latter  was  told  always  to  k^ejv  the  god  of 

this  as  the  first  island.      They  descended  fire  quiet,  and  put  him  out  when  he  began 

from  Heaven  on  the  floating  bridge  and  to  do  michief. 

landed  on  the  island.    Izanagi  struck  his  tall  Izanagi  and  Izanami,-  though  married  but 

spear  in  the  ground  making  it  the  axis  of  a  short  time  began  to  •  quarrel,  for  Izanami 

the  world.    He  then  pitK^eeded  to  build  a  had  once  told  her  husband  not  to  look  at 

palace  around  the  spear  which  formed  the  her  when  she  hid  herself.    But  Izanagi  did 

central  pillar.    [This  spot  was  formerly  at  not  do  what  she  requested,  but  intruded  on 

the  North  pole,  but  is  now  at  Eshima,  off  her  privacy  when    she  was    unwell,    and 

the  central  easteni  coast  of  Japan.]    They  stared  at  her  when  she  wished  to  be  alone, 

then  resolved  to  walk  round  the  island  and  Izanami  then  got  very  angry  and    went 

examine  it.    This  done,  they  met  together,  down  into  the  lower  world  of  darkness,  and 

Izanami  cried  out,  "  What' a  lovely  man  I  **  disappeared. 

But  Izanagi  rebuked  her  for  speaking  first,  Izanagi  was  very  lonely  after  his  wife 

and  said  they  must  try  it  again.    Then  left  him  and  brooded  over  his  loss.    He  be- 

they  walked  round  the  island  once  more,  came  incensed  at  Kagutsuchi,  the  god  of 

When  they  met,  Izanami  held  her  tongne  fire,  who  had  given  his  mother  great  pain, 

while  Izanagi  said,  "  What  a  lovely  wo-  One  day  Izanagi  flew  in  a  passion,  took  up 

man  !  "  his  sword,  and  cut  the  god  of  fire  into  three 

Being  now  both  in  good  humor,  they  be-  pieces.  These  pieces  had  life  in  them,  and 
gan  the  work  of  creating  Japan.  The  first  turned  into  the  god  of  thunder,  the  god  of 
island  brought  up  out  of  the  water  was  mountains  and  the  god  of  rain.  The  di-ops 
Awaji ;  and  then  the  main  island.  After  of  blood  from  Izanagi's  sword  flew  up  into 
that,  eight  large  islands  were  created,  the  sun  and  hardened  into  rocks.  The 
whence  comes  one  of  the  names  of  Japan,  blood  that  dripped  ivom  the  guard  and 
"  The  Empire  of  the  Eight  Great  Islands."  point  of  the  sword  settled  on  the  rocks. 
Six  smaller  islands  were  also  produced.  Blood  and  fire  being  the  same  thing,  the 
The  several  thousand  islets  which  make  up  sun  now  began  to  give  out  heat  and  fire, 
the  archipelago  of  everlasting  Great  Japan  After  killing  the  god  of  fire,  Izanagi  re- 
were  formed  by  the  spontaneous  oonsolida-  solved  to  descend  into  the  Land  of  Darkness 
tion  of  the  foam  of  the  sea.  to  find  his  wife.    He  traveled  to  Idzumo, 

After  the  country  was  thus  formed  the  and  descended  through  a  hole  passing  down 

divine  pair  created  eight  millions  of  earthly  through  the  center  of  the  eai-th.    Izanami 

gods  or  Kami,  and  the  ten  thousand  differ-  saw  him  coming  and  came  out  at  her  palace 

ent  things  on  the  earth.    Vegetation  sprang  door,  to  welcome  him. 

up  over  all  the  land,  which  was  however  still  Izanagi  cried  out,  '*  Come  back,  dear  wife, 

covered  with  mist.    So  Izanagi  created  with  for  the  country  which  you  and  I  made  is 

hb  breath  the  two  gods,  male  and  female  not  finished." 

of  the  wind.     All  these  islands  are  the  Izanami  answered :  "  What  a  pity  you  did 

children  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami,  and  when  not  come  earlier.     I  have  eaten  of    the 

first  bom  were  small  and  feeble,  but  gradu-  cooked  food  of  this  Under-world.     Since 

ftllygrew  larger  and  larger,  attaining  their  you  h^ve  so  kindly  come  here  after  me,  I 

present  size  like  human  beings,  which  are  should  like  to  i*etum.    To-morrow  I  shall 

at  first  tiny  infants.  ask  the  god  of  the  Under-world  about  it; 

As  the  gradual  separation  of  the  land  Don't  seek  me."    Thus  saying  she  disap- 

and  sea  went  on,  foreign  countries   were  peared  inside  the  door, 

formed  by  the  congealing  of  the  foam  of  Izanagi  waited  a  long  time  outside  until 
3 
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he  lost  all  patience.  He  wore  his  hair  in  said,  "  I  have  begotten  child  upon  child,  and 
two  large  bunches  on  the  top  of  his  head,  at  the  end. of  my  begetting,  I  have  begotten 
held  in  place  by  a  many-toothed  wooden  me  two  jewel  children."  Now  the  bright- 
comb.  Breaking  off  the  end  tooth  from  the  ness  of  the  person  of  the  maiden  Araa 
comb  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  he  lighted  Tdi'asu  was  beautiful  and  shone  through 
it  as  a  torch  and  entered  the  cavern-palace  Heaven  and  Earth.  Izanagi,  well  pleased, 
to  explore.  He  found  Izanami  lying  down  said :  **  Though  my  children  are  many,  none 
as  if  dead,  covered  with  vei'miu  and  her  of  them  is  like  this  wonder  child.  She 
body  half  putrefied.  She  refused  to  return  must  not  be  kept  in  this  region."  So  tak- 
to  earth  because  she  had  eaten  the  food  of  ing  off  the  necklace  of  precious  stones  from 
the  lower  world,  which  had  been  cooked  his  neck  and  rattling  it,  he  gave  it  to  her, 
with  unclean  fire,  and  she  was  afraid  to  saying,  *'  Rule  thou  over  the  High  Plain  of 
meet  the  wrath  of  the  god  of  fire,  who  hated  Heaven." 

all  but  pure  fire,  not  knowing  he  had  been  At  that  time  the  distance  between  Heaven 

slain.  and  Earth  was  not  very  great,  and  he  sent 

Filled  with  horror  at  the  hideous  sight,  her  up  the  blue  sky  by  the  Heaven-uniting 

Izanagi  tried  to  escape  to  the  earth  again.  Pillar,  on  which  the  Heavens  rested  like  a 

In  his  struggles  several  gods  were  created,  prop.     She  easily  mounted  it,  and  lived  in 

one  of  them  coming  out  of  his  staff.    When  the  sun,  illuminating  the  whole  Heavens  and 

he  got  up  to  day-light  he  secured  a  large  the  Earth.    The  Sun  now  gradually  separ- 

rock  to  close  up  the  hole  in  the   earth,  ated  from  the  Earth,  and  both  moved  farther 

Turning  this  rock  into  a  god  he  commanded  and  fai'ther  apart  until  they  rested  where 

him  to  watch  the  place.    He  then  rushed  they  now  are. 

into  the  sea  and  continued  washing  for  a  Izanagi  next  spoke  to  the  Ruler  of  the 

long  time  to  purify  himself.    In  blowing  out  Moon,  and  said,  *'  Rule  thou*  over  the  new- 

from  his  lungs  the  polluted  air  inhaled  in  the  bom  Earth  and  the  blue  Waste  of  the  Sea, 

Under-world,  the  two  evil  gods  sprang  forth  with  its  Multitudinous  Salt  Waters." 

from  his  breath.    As  these  would  commit  [So  then  the  Heavens  and  the  Eartli  and 

great  harm  and  wickedness,  Izanagi  created  Moon  were  created  and  inhabited.    And  as 

two  other  gods  to  correct  their  evil.    But  Japan  lay  directly  opposite  the  sun  when  it 

when  he  hud  washed  his  eyes  and  could  see  separated  from  the  Earth,  it  is  plain  that 

clearly  again,  there  sprang  out  two  precious  Japan  lies  on  the  summit  of  the  globe.    It 

and  lovely  beings,  one  from  his  left  eye,  is  easily  seen  that  all  other  countries  were 

being  a  rare  and  glistening  maiden  whom  formed  by  Uie  spontaneous  consolidation  of 

he    afterwards    named  Ama    T^rasu,  or  the  ocean  foam,  and  the  collection  of  mud 

"<*  The  Heaven-Illuminating  Spirit"    From  in  the  various  seas.    The  stars  were  made 

his  right  eye  appeared  the  **  Ruler  of  the  to  guide  warriors  from  foreign  countries  to 

Moon.**    Being  now  pure  again,  and  having  the  court  of  the  Mikado,  who  is  the  true 

.  these  lovely  children,  Izanagi  rejoiced  and  Son  of  Heaven.]        William  EUiot  Gr^ffu, 
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**  Betsby  Ann  I  Betsey  Ann!  wh<}  's  the  widow,  rising  from  the  earth  and  settling  her 

bell  a  tollin'  for  ?  "  screamed  Miss  Cerinthia  slat  sxm-bonnet  which  an  intrusive  hollyhock 

Barber  out  of  her  kitchen  window  to  the  had  pushed  aside.    '*  Mr.  Tucker  he  told  me 

Widow  Drake  at  work  in  her  garden.  so  jest  now  when  he  went  by  to  toll  the  belL 

"Why,  Squire   Potter's  wife    died  real  I  says,  < Who's  dead?',  says  I,  for  I  see 

sudden  last  night,"  answered  the  moderate  he  had  the  meetin'^iouse  key  into  hia  hand, 
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and  he  says,  *  Squire  Potter's  wife.    She  mourn,  the  little  children  were  least  to  be 

died  right  off,  just  like  a  flash,'  says  he ;  so  pitied ;  what  did   they  know  about  death 

I  ask 't  him  what  she  died  of  and  he  said  he  and  dying?  they  would  miss  and  mourn 

did  n't  know,  but  he  persumed  likely  it  was  their  gentle  mother  for  a  while,  but  in  vir- 

heart  disease,  and  I  guess  it 's  considerable  tue  of  their  childhood  they  would  soon  be 

likely  't  was,  for  she 's  looked  real  miser'ble  comforted :  it  takes  years  to  know  how  to 

quite  a  spelL"  grieve.    He  who  sat  in  the  library  down- 

"  Well  1  I  guess  't  was  heart  disease,  sure  stall's  had  an  added  sting  to  contend  with, 

enough.    I  duno'  but  I  should  ha'  had  it  and  one  of  which  he  was  but  half  conscious ; 

myself  if  I  'd  ben  married  to  Ben  Potter."  he  had  loved  Nelly  as  well  as  he  could  love 

"  Why,  how  you  do  talk,  Cerinthy!"  gasped  anything  but  himself,  but  he  had  not  been 

the  widow,  opening  her  mild  green  eyes  to  good  to  her,  and  his  conscience  had  wakened 

their  fullest  extent.  just  enough  to  hint  to  him  that  something 

"  I  talk  to  some  puppus,  Betsy  Ann,  gen-  was  wrong.    He  tried  to  read  his  Bible,  and 

er'Uy,  or  I  mean  to.    I  believe  in  usin'  your  to  pray,  for  he  was  a  professor  of  religion, 

privileges  while  they  're  spared  to  ye,  and  I  and  went  to  church  quite  as  regularly  as  the 

do  mean  to  say  what's  fac's  as  long  as  I  minister,  and  to  prayer-meetings  whenever 

live."  there  was  a  revival ;  but  somehow  his  pray- 

"Well,  you  be  a  master  hand  to  speak  ers  did  not  run  on  even  wheels;  Nelly's 
your  mind,  that  'a  so.  I  wish't  I  had  your  white  face  kept  rising  before  him,  her  sad 
grit,  but  I  haint ;  some  pork  will  bile  so  ye  dark  eyes  looked  up  at  him  as  they  did  when 
know,  and  some  won't ; "  and  the  widow  re-  she  was  dying^  with  mute  terror  and  re- 
turned to  her  onions.  Miss  Cerinthia  drew  proach ;  the  Bible  texts  had  an  ominous 
her  head  in  with  an  audible  sniff,  and  said  no  way  of  appearing  to  his  half -blinded  eyes 
more.  Meanwhile  all  was  dismay  and  con-  here  and  there  on  the  page,  and  just  those 
fusion  at  the  square  house  on  the  hill ;  two  he  did  not  want  to  see.  What  had  his 
little  delicate  girls  were  crying  bitterly  in  grief  to  do  with  such  words  as  ^'Whatso-. 
the  kitchen,  where  a  stout  Irish  woman  was  ever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  axe 
alternately  scolding  and  coaxing  the  poor  lovely;"  '*  Gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated ; " 
diildren,  who  wanted  their  mother  and  could  "  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law ; "  *^  Suffer- 
not  find  her.  In  the  library  Squire  Potter,  eth  long  and  is  kind ; "  **  Love  your  wives 
a  man  some  thirty  years  old,  who  had  at-  even  as  Christ  also  loved  the  church?" 
tained  his  title  by  being  the  only  lawyer  in  These  were  not  words  that  touched  or  helped 
the  village,  sat  in  his  arm-chair  with  his  his  sorrow;  he  shoved  the  book  aside  and 
head  buried  in  his  hands.  Upstairs  in  her  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  with  a  groan ;  if  he 
chamber,  still  as  a  statue  and  no  less  fair,  had  spoken  out  the  thought  of  his  heart  it 
lay  the  sleeping  shape  that  had  once  been  would  have  been  : 

sweet  little  Helen  Hyde,  and  then  Ben  Pot-  "What  am  I  going  to  do  without  her? 

te^'s  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  two  crying  Who  will  see  that  my  dinners  are  just  right, 

diildren.  and  my  shirts  properly  ironed?    Who  will 

Very  quietly  she  slept  now ;  the  lines  of  take  care  of  me  when  I  am  sick  ? "    (The 

premature  care  and  pain  were  all  gone ;  an  Squire  was  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia,  his  friends 

expression  of  pure  rest  relaxed  the  plastic  said.)    "  I  never  shall  have  any  comfort  of 

features,  and  the  dark  hair  lay  soft  above  a  my  life  now ;  the  children  must  be  attended 

brow  like  a  little  child's  for  smoothness  and  to,  and  Bridget  looked  after,  and  I  shall 

purity  of  tint :  looking  at  her  you  could  not  have  to  do  the  marketing.    Oh  dear  1  poor 

pity  her,  she  was  so  fully  at  ease ;  the  tired  little  Nelly  1  I  shall  miss  her  every  day ; 

body  was  free  from  its  persecuting  soul,  and  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

cared  nothing  now  for  mortal  pangs  or  de-  No  doubt  some  softer  ideas  mingled  now 

mands  of  du^ ;  it  would  return  to  the  dust  and  then  with  these  lamentings,  but  on  the 

as  it  was  and  be  racked  no  more :  who  would  whole  Mr.  Potter's  grief  was  selfish,  for  he 

not  congratulate  it  ?    As  for  those  left  to  was  a  selfish  man,  and  a  tree  is  known  by  its 
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fruit.    He  sat  a  long  time  alone  in   the  Mr.  Potter  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and 

library,  thinking  how  dreadfully  he  felt,  and  duty  to  him,  and  she  served  him  with  her 

wondering  what  would  become  of  him,  quite  whole  soul ;  but  she  asked  no  answering  de- 

forgetful  of  the  lonely  little  children  left  to  votion  to  reward  her,  though  her  soul  was 

Bridget*s  tender  mercies,  who  had  the  dinner  hungry  for   love    and  caresses.     After    a 

to  provide  for  and  to  cook,  and  no  time  to  year  or  two  she  slowly  discovered  that  her 

spare  for  compassion  and  consoling.    But  husband  was  a  selfish  egotist,  and  her  heart 

after  a  while  he  roused  himself,  for  the  began  to  break ;  for  her  discovery  was  not 

minister  came  in,  and  having  offered  such  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  her  own              j 

spiritual  consolation  as  he  knew  how,  being  grief ;  she  only  blamed  herself  that  her  life 

a  very  young  man  and  lately  settled  in  Kiver-  had  not  been  more  satisfying  to  him ;  it 

ton,heaskedif  he  could  do  any  friendly  office  was  her  fault  that  he  was  moody,  silent, 

for  Mr  Potter,  telegraph  to  relatives,  or  ar-  dyspeptic — in    short,    everything  was   her 

range  for  the  funeral.    The  Squire  had  quite  fault  I 

forgotten  that  Anne  Hyde,  Nelly's  older  sis-  Young,  timid,  delicate,  with  two  little 
ter,  must  be  sent  for,  to  Rockford,  where  she  children,  she  spent  herself  in  silent  and  lav- 
was  teaching ;  and  his  brother  Paul  in  New  ish  endeavor  to  make  her  home  just  what 
York  must  know  too ;  his  other  brother  should  please  her  husband,  and  herself  his 
was  in  the  army,  and  stationed  now  at  some  devoted  slave ;  and  with  the  unconscious 
fort  far  in  the  West,  and  Nelly's  brother  was  tyranny  of  a  selfish  man,  who  tortures  most 
a  missionary  in  Syria ;  there  were  no  nearer  those  who  cannot  escape  from  and  dare  not 
relatives;  Parson  Hyde  ancj  his  wife  were  resent  his  oppression,  he  ma4e  her  home 
long  dead,  and  his  own  father  and  mother  and  her  life  miserable  in  the  thousand  mi- 
had  died  before  he  knew  them.  Anne  and  nute  ways  which  are  ready  to  the  domestic 
Paul  would  be  the  only  available  helpers.  despot's  hand.    No  wonder  she  died  I    Two 

When  Ben  Potter  married  Nelly  Hyde  feeble  babies  preceded  her  to  the  graveyard ; 

she  was  a  bright,  sparkling,  tender-hearted  a  third  was  clasped  to  her  breast  in  deaUi, 

little  woman,  with  great  loving  eyes  that  in-  and  when  Anne  bent  over  the  elaborate 

dexed  her  nature,  and  a  sweet,  expressive  coffin  and   beheld  those  wan  and  waxen 

face.    She  was  one  of  those  generous,  unself-  faces  with  the  stamp  of  heavenly  peace  set 

ish,  affectionate  creatures  who  grow  into  fair  upon  either  brow  the  bitter  words  of  the 

the  Christian  life,  under  good  influences,  as  cynic  Preacher  fell  from  her  lips :    "  Where- 

the  tiny  green  bud  grows  into  a  fragrant  and  fore  I  praised  the  dead  which  are  already 

lovely  rose ;  her  father  and  mother  had  been  dead  more  than  the  living  which  are  yet 

old-fashioned  saints,   after  the  pattern  de-  alive." 

picted  in  the  catechism,  whose  chief  end  was  After  the  funeral  was  over  Mr.  Potter 

to  gloiif y  God ;  and  in  a  wholesome,  cheerful  proposed  to  Anne  that  she  should  give  up 

atmosphere  of  living  piety  their  children  her  teaching  and  come  and  live  at  his  house 

had  developed  into  practical,  earnest  Chris-  to  care  for  him  and  the  children.    Anne 

tians,  according  to  their  several  types  of  knew    him    thoroughly;    she    had    visited 

character.    Anne  and  Nelly  were  as  radi-  Nellie  often  enough  to  see  what  her  hus- 

cally  different  as  sisters  are  apt  to  be.    Anne  band  was,  and  to  pity  her  sister  with  all 

was  clear-headed,  intelligent,  grandly  gener-  her  tender  heart,  but  she  felt  that  in  Helen's 

ous,  but  severely  logical ;   and  there  is  no  place  she  would  herself  have  done  differ- 

logic  so  incisive  as  a  woman's,  for  she  de-  ently.    There  were  good  traits  dormant  in 

mands  it  in  practice  as  well  as  theory.  Ben  Potter,  but  a  wife,  and  especially  such 

Anne  was  just,  but  Nelly  had  only  one  a  wife  as  Nellie  could  never  call  them  out. 

side  toward  the  sterner  traits, — she  turned  Just  now  however  she  had  no  excuses  for 

them  all  inward;   she  could  deny  herself,  him  in  her  mind;  it  seemed  to  her  that  he 

control  her  sensitiveness,  her  temper,  her  had  as  much  killed  her  sister  and  ruined 

grief,  or  her  joy,  but  she  asked  nothing  from  her  life  as  if  he  were  the  worst  man  on 

tliose  around  her  in  return ;  she  married  earth ;  and  her  spirit  flamed  with  the  bitter 
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indignation  that  loss  kindles.  )She  was  his  own  houshold  hath  denied  the  faith." 
about  to  refuse  his  request  instantly  and  K  she  left  these  children  Mr.  Potter  would 
finally,  and  perhaps  would  have  made  some  marry  again  soon,  probably ;  and  who  could 
observations  more  pungent  than  pleasant,  tell  into  what  hands  they  might  fall  ?  Her 
but  the  children  came  stealing  into  the  cheek  reddened  with  indignation  as  the 
room,  and,  climbing  into  her  arms,  hung  idea  came  to  her — and  if  he  did  not  at  once 
about  her  neck  and  covered  her  with  ca-  marry,  who  was  there  to  care  for  these  frail 
resses.  Poor  little  souls !  their  Aunt  Anne  and  helpless  little  creatures.  Already  the 
was  all  they  had  left  of  motherhood,  and  house  was  in  disorder  and  anarchy;  the 
they  clung  to  her  with  a  grasp  of  despair,  as  meals  ill-cooked  and  served,  the  roon^  nei- 
it  seemed  to  her  excited  feeling ;  she  could  ther  swept  or  dusted,  only  her  own  inter- 
not  answer  Mr.  Potter  then.  ference  had  kept  the  little  girls  in  comfort 

''Think  of  it,  Anne  I"  he  said,  leaving  and  cleanliness;   it  almost  seemed  to  her 

her  to  Nell  and  Katy,  to  whom  as  yet  he  that  Nellie  implored  her  from  the  grave  to 

had  not  shown  any  fatherly  devotion,  but  befriend  her  children,  and  at  last  she  re- 

who  proved  now  his  best  friends.  solved  to  give  up  her  place  at  Rockford  and 

Anne's  plan  of  life  had  been  to  join  her  accept  Mr.  Potter's  invitation,  and  the  end 

brother's  mission  in  Syria,  and  nothing  but  of  a  week  saw  her  installed  in  her  new  po- 

Nellie's  failing  health,  and  a  dread  she  was  sition. 

afraid  to  acknowledge  to  herself  of  this  Anne  was  a  bom  manager.  Her  practical 
very  exigency  had  kept  her  so  long  in  talent  was  heightened  by  her  intellectual 
America.  Now,  as  she  sat  there  with  the  force,  and  it  took  but  a  short  time  for  the 
two  tiny  creatures— for  though  they  were  domestic  machinery  to  get  into  good  run- 
really  ^ve  and  seven  years  old,  they  were  ning  order. 

very  small  and  slight  for  their  age— clinging  Mr.  Potter  had  less  to  do  with  household 
to  her  and  kissing  her  with  fondling  hands  affairs  than  ever,  and  they  went  on  even, 
and  cool,  soft  lips,  a  flood  of  motherly  long-  more  smoothly  than  in  his  wife's  feeble  and 
ing  and  love  burst  upon  her  with  sudden  gentle  reign.  He  waa  glad  to  be  spared 
power:  was  there  anything  so  much  her  trouble;  his  selfish  soul  desired  ease  and 
duty  as  to  care  for  these  babies,  motherless  peace  at  home  above  all  things,  but  he  de- 
and  worse  than  fatherless  ?  Were  not  they  sired  it  for  himself.  At  first,  while  Anne 
nearer  and  more  manifestly  her  care  than  was  comparatively  a  guest  and  his  grief 
the  Syrian  heathen  ?  If  there  was  any  was  fresh  for  Helen,  he  acknowledged  some 
self-denial  in  the  matter  it  would  be  in  stay-  restraints  of  civility,  and  showed  that  he 
ing  here ;  for  her  brother  had  always  been  could  be  a  gentleman  if  he  chose ;  but 
her  pride  and  idol,  and  his  wife  was  her  as  the  novelty  wore  off  he  lapsed  into  his 
dearest  friend  from  school-days.  She  had  old  ways  and  became  as  moody,  as  snap- 
looked  forward  to  sharing  their  pleasant  pish,  as  inconsiderate  as  ever.  Anne  was 
home  and  hopeful  work  with  warm  enthu-  at  first  disposed  to  ignore  his  unpleasant 
siasm  all  these  years  that  a  sense  of  duty  to  ways  and  try  to  excuse  them ;  but  in  think- 
Helen  had  detained  her  at  home ;  was  that  ing  seriously  one  day  about  poor  Nellie's 
duty  really  over  now  ?  Was  it  not  all  the  thwarted  and  miserable  life,  it  came  to  her 
more  urgent  that  she  hated  the  idea  of  liv-  mind  that  perhaps  she  owed  some  duty  to 
ing  under  Mr.  Potter's  roof  while  he  lived  Mr.  Potter,  as  well  as  to  the  children  :  was 
there  too  ?  it  possible  that  he  was  unaware  of  his  own 

She  prayed  over  it  and  thought  over  it,  disagreeable  behavior  ?    Was  it  not  really 

and  every  {lour  brought  closer  and  closer  his  duty  as  a  father  to  set  a  better  example 

the  pressure  of  this  newer  need.    "  Do  the  to  his  family  ?    Above  all  was  it  the  part  of 

duty  that  lies  nearest  thee ;  the  rest  will  a  Christian,  such  as  he  professed  himself  to 

follow,"  had  been  her  favorite  school-day  be,  to  live  such  a  selfish,  unlovely,  unchris- 

motto;    and  a  higher  authority   came  to  tian  life?    There  was  but  one  answer  to 

strengthen  it :    **  He  that  provideth  not  for  this,  and  Anne  was  not  a  woman  to  shrink 
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from    obvious    duty   however   unpleasant,  always    addressed    herself   to   soothe    his 

though  she  would  far  rather   encountered  moods;  it  was  she  who  apologized  as  if 

a  school  full  of  heathen  children  than  try  to  she  had  made  him  cross  ;  she  who  cowered 

evangelize  Ben  Potter  in   his  own  house,  and  cringed  and  even  provoked  him  by  her 

But  she  must  use  tact,  discretion,  perhaps  timidity  and  terror  as  cowards  always  irri- 

sharpness  in  dealing  here,  and  attacking  a  tate  a  tyrant.    He  did  not  like  this  train  of 

man's  faults  puts  his  self-respect  on  the  de-  thought ;  neither  did  he  like  to  be  left  alone 

fence ;  she  must  take  other  grounds ;  how-  this  stormy  night  with  his  own  reflections ; 

ever,  she  fell  back,  after  devising  a  thousand  for  the  wind  howled  and  the  rain  beat  and 

ways  ^in   which  to  approach   him,  on  the  something  recalled  to  him  an  old  story  of  a 

Bible  admonition  :    "  Take  no  thought  how  house  that  was  founded  upon  sand,  and  he 

or  what  ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  could  not  banish  it. 

you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak,"  Anne,  meanwhile,  went  upstairs  to  the 
and  if  ever  that  promise  applied  to  daily  nursery  and  sat  down  by  her  sleeping  dar- 
life  was  it  not  now  ?  lings ;  her  thoughts,  too,  were  not  comfort- 
That  very  evening  the  hour  came.  Mr.  able ;  what  if  the  course  she  had  taken 
Potter  had  not  found  the  day  agreeable,  an  should  separate  her  from  these  children  who 
intricate  case  had  worried  him,  a  debtor  were  dear  as  heart's  blood  to  her?  Hot 
hai  failed  to  pay  an  overdue  note,  and  he  tears  dimmed  her  eyes  as  she  faced  the  pos- 
had  overeaten  at  dinner.  Here  were  rea-  sibility ;  but  she  knew  she  Tiad  done  tiie 
sons  enough  for  dyspepsia,  and  though  he  thing  she  thought  right  and  best;  she  must 
managed  to  preserve  an  aspect  of  silent  dis-  trust  the  consequences  to  Grod,  whatever 
gust  at  the  tea-table,  no  sooner  was  Anne  they  were ;  and  bending  her  head  above  the 
left  alone  with  him  than  he  gave  way  to  his  tranquil  sleepers  she  prayed  long  and  fer- 
inward  irritation,  snapped  at  her  efforts  to  vently  for  strength  to  do  her  duty  whatever 
mend  the  fire  into  blaze  and  brightness,  and  it  was,  and  for  their  good  and  peace  in  this 
at  last  burst  out  savagely :  "  Let  that  fire  world  and  the  next  whoever  might  minister 
alone,  will  you !  "  to  them  here.    Then  she  went  to  her  room 

Anne  looked  at  him  steadily,  gathered  up  calmed  and  strengthened, 
her  work  and  left  the  room ;  her  own  quick        But  she  made  the  mistake  most  common 

temper  flamed  up  so  swiftly  she  dare  not  to  women  in  judging  of  men ;  she  had  not 

trust  herself  to  speak ;  she  did  not  know  considered  Ben  Potter's  sense  of  justice.   It 

how  her  flashing  eyes  spoke  for  her.    At  would  not  have  been  like  him  or  like  most 

first  the  man  was  angry ;  what  business  of  his  sex  to  resent  a  slight  vexation  by  a 

had  she  to  reprove  him  for  a  mere  snappish-  real  injury ;  there  are  exceptions  no  doubt ; 

ness  ?    Could  not  a  man  do  and  say  what  men  can  be  as  unjust,  as  dishonest,  and  as 

he  liked  in  his  own  house  ?    What  was  a  cruel  as  the  law  allows,  even  to  those  for 

man's  house  for  if  not  to  be  free  to  do  and  whom  they  have  professed  deep  affection  ; 

say  what  he  liked  therein  ?    His  memory  but  it  is  most  often  the  case  that  they  mean 

recalled  Nelly's  conduct  when  such  doings  to  be  and  are  magnanimous,  —  except  to 

and  sayings  occurred  in  her  life-time ;  how  their  wives, — and  nothing  could  have  been 

she  shrank  and  quivered ;  the  tears  filling  further  from  Mr.  Potter's  thought  than  to 

her  eyes  and  her  lip  trembling  till  he  was  send  Anne  away  from  his  household  after  all 

enraged  at  such  a  **  fuss,"  and  went  on  out  she  had  given  up  to  take  charge  of  it,  simply 

of  mere  exasperation.      Then  came  back  because  he  was  vexed  with  her. 
the  dead  face  of  that  vanished  Nelly,  the        She  was  surprised  the  next  morning  when 

look  of  relief  and  peace  that  reproached  he  welcomed  her  with  a  pleasant  smile,  for 

him  from  her  coffin ;  a  sense  of  justice  bade  he  could  be  very  pleasant  when  he  felt  like 

him  acknowledge  that  Anne  pursued  the  it,  and  said :    "  Anne,  you  should  n't  hare 

l)etter  course ;  that  Helen  had  suffered  at  been  vexed  with  me  last  night ;  when  I  am 

his   hands    and    suffered    needlessly  ;    she  cross  you  must  lay  it  to  the  right  cause ;  it 

never  left    him    to    sulk  in  solitude,  sue  is  dyspepsia  that  is  cross,  not  me." 
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And  he  was  more  surprised  at  her  answer,  hard  things  to  strike  with ;  he  did  not  speak, 

for  Helen  would  have  met  such  a  dubious  and  Anne  went  on : 

apology  with  a  flood  of  tender  assurance  '*  Ton  must  admit  that  this  was  so ;  but 

that  he  was  not  to  blame ;  that  she  was  silly  let  us  leave  Helen  out  of  the  question ;  *  Crod 

and  cowardly,  and  ought  to  have  known  requireth  that  which  is  past,'  but  it  is  not 

better  than  to  worry  him  when  he  was  suf-  for  man  to  do  so.    I  spoke  very  honestly  to 

fering ;  in  short,  have  begged  his  pardon  for  you,  Ben ;  I  know  you  desire  and  mean  to 

his  own  ill-temper,  and  protested  it  was  all  be  a  Christian  man,  but  I  do  not  think  you 

her  own  fault.     But  Anne  looked  coolly  give  religion  a  fair  chance.  I  certainly  know 

into  his  eyes  and  said :  "Are  you  then  so  that  if  the  Bible  is  true  a  Christian  life 

weak  a  man  that  dyspepsia  can  overthrow  means  a  life  like  Christ's,  or  it  means  noth- 

your  good  breeding  and  your  religion  ?  ^  ing ;  and  neither  you  nor  I  believe  that  He 

"Wh-ew!"  ejaculated  Mr.  Potter;  "aren't  went  about  in  any  spirit  of  discourtesy, 

you  coming  it  rather  strong,  Anne  ?  "  selfishness    or  inconsiderateness ;    his   life 

"Am  I?"  said  she  gravely.  "Ben,  you  preached  inimison  with  his  lips;  and  I  be- 
have two  children  to  bring  up ;  do  you  wish  lieve  that  unless  ours  does,  we  take  upon  us 
them  to  excuse  their  faults  of  spirit  by  their  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  and  profane  the 
bodily  pains  and  aches?  "  holiness  of  our  profession  as  truly  and  thor- 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  library  oughly  as  if  we  blasphemed  and  cursed  with 

uneasily.  our  lips." 

"  Do  you  think  that  courtesy,  kindness  "  Strong  language,  Anne." 

and  patience  are  physical  states,  or  Chri»-  "  Strong  facts,  Ben." 

tian  virtues?  "  She  said  nothing  more ;  a  caller  from  the 

The  children  bounded  into  the  room  just  village  came  in,  and  Anne  was  glad,  for  she 
at  this  juncture,  so  rosy,  happy  and  sweet,  knew  that  a  few  words  are  far  better  than 
that  their  father's  heart  suddenly  gave  a  many;  but  when  it  was  time  for  prayers 
leap  of  unusual  pleasure ;  whether  it  was  the  and  Mr.  Potter  brought  the  Bible  from  its 
timely  interruption  or  their  lovely  aspect  place  he  found  it  open  at  the  last  chapter  of 
that  was  so  welcome,  it  might  not  profit  us  Philippians  and  his  eye  fell  at  once  on  one 
to  inquire ;  it  is  certain  that  Anne's  ques-  of  the  very  texts  that  had  haunted  him  after 
tions  got  no  answer  that  day,  but  perhaps  Helen's  death :  "  Finally,  my  brethren,  what- 
for  that  very  reason  they  echoed  more  and  soever  things  are  true,"  etc.  He  was  a  little 
more  through  his  soul ;  his  conscience  was  indignant ;  he  thought  Annie  had  set  a  trap 
touched  with  a  spark  of  stinging  fire;  he  for  him,  and  turned  rapidly  over  till  he 
looked  back  on  the  eight  years  of  his  mar-  came  to  the  third  chapter  of  Peter's  first 
riage  with  Helen  and  said  bitterly,  out  of  general  £pistle.  His  usual  reading  was  not 
the  strife  within  him,  "  She  never  said  any-  much  in  t^e  latter  part  of  the  Testament ; 
thing  like  this  to  me  I "  those  practical  exhortations  that  were  ad- 

The  argument  was  specious  but  flattering ;  dressed  to  the  first  disciples  pleased  him  as 

that  night  found  him  again  by  the  library  little  as  the  like  preaching  pleases  some 

fire  with  Anne  opposite ;  his  face  was  grave  congregations  in  these  days  ;  he  preferred 

and  almost  sad  as  he  opened  the  conversa-  the  glowing  poetry  of  the  minor  prophets, 

tion  :  or  the  historic  records  of  Israel,  as  far  more 

"Anne,  you  asked  me  very  pointed  ques-  comfortable  for  daily  perusal  than  the  hom- 

tions  this  morning,  and  I  have  found  it  hard  ely  thrusts  of  keen  insight  and  sharp  advice 

to  answer  them ;  perhaps  my  best  answer  is  which  were  aimed  at  those  early  Christians 

that  in  all  the  years  Helen  and  I  were  mar-  who  became  Christians  indeed,  and  endured 

ried  she  never  once  found  fault  with  me«f'  hardness  and  martyrdom  with  faith  and 

Anne's  face  blazed  and  the  bitter  truth  patience.    So  now,  when  he  saw  that  this 

sprang  resistlessly  to  her  lips :  chapter  commenced  with  a  homily  on  the 

"  She  was  afraid  to."  duty  of  wives,  he  began  it  with  crisp  satis- 

Mr.  Potter  was  confounded.     Facts  are  faction   as  who  should  say : — "  This  is  the 
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right  sort  of  doctrine  1 "    Unfortunately  the  my  eyes  wanted  opening,  and  I  believe  the 

duties  of  husbands  are  equally  set  forth  in  Lord  sent  you  to  do  it,  and  after  Him  I  have 

the  following  verses,  and  the  pithy  exhorta-  you  to  thank." 

tions  to  pity,  courtesy,  peace,  and  gracious  Nothing  could  have  humbled  Anne  more 

conversation  which  follow,  were  like  nails  than  Ben's  magnanimity  and  gratitude ;  if 

set  in  their  places  and  forced  in  with  rapid  her  spirit  had  been  a  little  Pharisaic  before 

blows.  it  was  freed  from  such  stain  now ;  and  as 

"  Is  not  my  word  like  as  a  fire  ?  saith  the  Mr.  Potter  went  on  day  after  day  and  montii 

Lord,  and  like  a  hammer  that  breaketh  the  after  month  growing  more  and  more  into 

rock  in  pieces?"    Surely  it  was  so  that  the  likeness  of  the  Lord  whose  name  he 

night,  for  the  very  finger  of  God  seemed  to  wore ;  stumbling  and  lapsing  now  and  then, 

have  set  these  lines  before  him,  and  pointed  to  be  sure,  but  with  manful  strength  and 

his  roused  conscience  to  their  force  and  courage   pursuing  the  way  of  life,  Anne 

meaning.      Hitherto   he   had   thought   it  learned  both  to  admire  and  respect  him; 

enough  for  his  profession  and  standing  to  the  children  grew  to  love  and  honor  their 

have  lived  an  outwardly  upright  and  moral  father,  and  the  church  recognized  a  purer 

life ;  that  he  owed  any  duty  to  God  in  tak-  spirit  and  a  deeper  godliness  and  therefore 

ing  His  name  upon  him  had  not  been  his  loveliness  in  this  prominent  member, 

thought.    Now  he  saw  as  with  new  eyes  ''Did  ever  you  see  a  cretur  so  changed 

what  disgrace  and  dishonor  his  daily  con-  as  Squire  Potter  is  sence  his  fust  wife  died?" 

duct  had  been  to  the  Lord  whose  title  he  chirped  Widow  Drake  to  Miss  Barber  as 

wore,  and  the  conviction  appalled  him ;  he  they  went  home  from  prayer-meeting  five 

closed  the  book  and  knelt  beside  it,  but  the  years  after  our  first  interview  with  them, 

routine  of  his  usual  worship  was  forgotten,  '*  Well,  he  is  considable  different,  that  *s  a 

for  his  heart  spoke  abundantly  from  peni-  fact,"  Miss  Cerinthia  answered.    ''  lused  to 

tent  lips,  and  in  returning  freshly  to  the  mistrust  them  times  that  he  wa  'n't  nothin* 

Master  for  pardon   he  found  peace  and  but  a  professor,  but  seems  as  though  he  'd 

strength  also.    Anne's  tears  fell  freely ;  she  got  to  the  practisin'  part  on  't  now." 

was  also  convicted  of  hard  judgment ;  she  "  'Twas  a  good  thing  Anne  Hyde  married 

had  not  expected  so  much  candor  and  hon-  him  I  guess,  Cerinthy ;  she 's  a  splendid 

esty  in  this  man,  or  such  a  real  desire  to  do  woman ;  I  expect  the  loss  of  his  fust  was 

riglit.    In  fact,  she  had  not  really  believed  blessed  to  him." 

him  to  be  a  Christian,  though  she  thought  "  I  guess  more  likely  the  gainin'  of  his 

he  had  intended  what  he  had  professed.  second  was.    I  heered  quite  a  spell  sence 

YHien  they  both  rose  from  their  knees  that  she  'd  sot  her  mind  on  goin'  as  a  mis- 

they  looked  at  each  other  with  dim  eyes.  sionary,  'long  with  her  brother,  but  I  dono' 

''Anne,"  said  he,  humbly,  "you  must  but  what  she's  had  mission-work  to  do 
help  me  too ;  I  shall  be  but  a  stumbler  in  nearer  hum ;  any  way  he 's  a  most  an  ex- 
the  new  path ;  have  patience  with  my  faults,  cellent  man  now,  and  them  children  is  pat- 
dear,  even  as  the  Lord  will."  terns ;  lively  and  healthy  and  good  too.    I 

"  Oh  Ben  I "  sobbed  Anne,  ''I  was  hard  in  tell  you  Betsey  Ann  there 's  more  'n  one 

my  judgment  of  you,  I  did  not  give  you  kind  o'  heathen  a  goin',  and  mabbe  this  was 

credit  for  your  strength  or  your  honesty."  Anne  Hyde's  mission  arter  aU." 

"Don't   be    unjust   to   yourself,  Anne;  "Mabbe 'twas,"  meekly  sighed  the  chorus, 

credit  for  good  traits  was  not  what  I  needed ;  Rose  Terry  Cooke, 
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Who  has  not  heard  of  the  transit  of  ministered  in  holy  things,  and  found  the 

Venus,  of  the  expensive  expeditions  sent  to  young  people  of  Hoole  dull  scholars,  for  in 

different  points  that  this  rare  phenomenon  one  of  his  letters  he  tells  of  his  "  daily  har- 

might  be  accurately  observed,  and  of  the  assing  duties." 

importance  of  these  observations  in  deter-       Fortunately  we  have  in  his  own  words 

mining  celestial  distances  ?    But  how  many  the  reason  for  his  early  love  of  astronomy, 

in  reading  or  hearing  these  accounts,  have  **  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  said,  '*  that  nothing, 

gone  back  to  the  time  when  Venus  was  first  could  be  more  noble  than  to  contemplate 

seen  **  on  tlie  sun ; "  have  remembered  the  the  manifold  wisdom  of  my  Creator  as  dis- 

youthf ul   English  curate,  who  nearly  two  played  amidst  such  glorious  works ;  noth- 

hundred  and  forty  years  ago  aiTanged  his  ing  more  delightful  than  to  view  them  no 

poor  instruments,  watched  them  for  hours,  longer  with  the  gaze  of  vulgar  admiration, 

then  left  them  for  *<  business  of  the  highest  but  with  a  desire  to  know  their  causes,  and 

importance,"  even    the    worship    of  ^  the  to  feed  upon  their  beauty  by  a  more  careful 

gi'eat  Grod"  in  the  house  "  which  is  builded  examination  of  their  mechanism.** 
with  stones ;  '*  and  reiumed  to  see  the  dark        Horrox  soon  saw  that  an  intimate  knowl- 

spot  appear  on  the  disk  of  light  and  note  edge  of  mathematics  was  indispensable  to 

all  its  changes  ?  the  thorough  study  of  astronomy  ;  this  he 

Jeremiah  Horrox  was  born  in  1619  at  set  himself  patiently  to  acquire,  though  he 
Toxleth  Park,  then  a  little  village  near  the  derived  little  help  from  his  university ;  for 
comparatively  insignificent  city  of  Liver-  Cambridge,  in  point  of  time,  was  far  be- 
pool,  now  an  elegant  suburb  of  that  great  hind  her  better  endowed  sister,  Oxford,  in 
commercial  center.  That  his  parents  were  mathematical  and  physical  sciences.  There 
poor  is  probable,  for  the  first  reliable  iufor-  was  then  no  public  astronomical  observatory 
mation  we  have  of  him  is  that  on  the  in  England  or  France,  and  the  young  in- 
eighteenth  of  May  1632  he  was  matricu-  vestigator  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
lated,  as  sizer,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cam-  either  books  or  advice.  After  his  death 
bridge ;  he  was  then  thirteen  years  of  age.  there  was  found  a  list  of  the  titles  of  thirty- 
He  entered  upon  his  college  studies  with  one  books,  which  it  is  supposed,  he  at  one 
avidity,  read  all  the  best  Latin  authors  and  time  owned.  This  list  was  sent  to  Trinity 
so  far  as  the  meagre  advantages  of  time  and  college,  Cambridge,  for  preservation, 
place  allowed  pursued  his  favoiite  branch  He  bravely  met  his  difficulties,  as  is  seen 
of  knowledge,  astronomy.  by  his  own     account,  which    brings    the 

The  rule  which  requires  young  men  to  be  struggling  student  vividly  before  us  : 
twenty-three  yeai-s  old  before  taking  orders  "  There  were  many  hindrances.  The  ab- 
was  not  then  rigidly  enforced,  and  he  must  struse  nature  of  the  study,  my  inexperience, 
have  become  a  regularly  accredited  clergy-  and  want  of  means  dispirited  me.  I  was 
man  before  reaching  the  canonical  age.  much  pained  not  to  have  any  one  to  whom 
His  first  and  only  field  of  labor  was  in  his  I  could  look  for  guidance,  or  indeed  for  the 
native  county,  Lancashire,  at  Hoole,  a  sympathy  of  companionship  in  my  en- 
desolate  little  parish,  described  at  the  time,  deavors,  and  I  was  assailed  by  the  languor 
as  "  a  very  poor  pittance."  The  place,  now  and  weariness  which  are  inseparable  from 
a  thriving  manufacturing  and  agricultural  every  great  undertaking.  What  then  was 
township,  was  then  almost  surrounded  by  to  be  done  ?  I  could  not  make  the  pursuit 
rivers,  bogs  and  flats.  The  church,  St.  an  easy  one,  much  less  increase  my  for- 
Michael's,  is  a  chapel  of  the  neighboring  tune,  and  least  of  all  imbue  others  with  a 
church  of  Croston,  and  as^it  has  an  old  en-  love  of  astronomy ;  and  yet  to  complain  of 
dowment  for  educational  purposes,  it  is  philosophy  on  account  of  its  difficulties 
likely  that  the  curate  taught,  as  well  as  would  be  foolish  and  unworthy.    I  deter- 
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mined  therefore,  that  the  tediousness  of  explanation  of  elliptical  orbits  he  sought  for 

study  should  be  overcome  by  industry ;  my  one  more  satisfactory.     "  To  say,  as    he 

poverty  (failing  a  better  method)  by  pa-  doth,  *  Hace  contemporatU  pertinet  consilium 

tience ;  and  that,  instead  of  a  master,   I  ereatoris  *  which  I  understand  to  be, '  so  is 

would  use  astronomical  books.    Armed  with  the  will  of  God,* — ^if  it  had  come  sooner 

these  weapons,  I  would  contend  successfully ;  might  have  saved  a  labor   of  all  trouble- 

and    having    heard    of    others    acquiring  some  inquiries,  for  it  is  most  true  that  the 

knowledge  without  greater  help,  I  would  will  of  Grod  is  the  cause  of  all  things ;  but 

blush  that  any  one  should  be  able  to  do  resting  in  generalities  is  the  death  of  philos- 

more  than  I,  always  remembering  that  in  ophy.    I  must  have  another  cause  of   that 

the  words  of  Virgil :  Totulem  nobis  animae-  oval  figure,  which  it  is  most  certain  all  the 

^ue  maniisque**  planets  do  affect.    This  will    not  satisfy 

HoiTOx  was  unfortunate    in  seeing  the  me."    Full  faith  is  here  in  the  great  Or- 

works  of  Lansberg  so  highly  recommended  derer  of  nature,  but  none  the  less  anxiety 

that  he  took  great  pains  to  pixxsure  them,  to  know  the  order. 

and  lost  much  valuable  time  in  trying  to  Believing  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are 
make  his  own  computations  agree  with  everywhere  harmonious,  and  work  alike  in 
Lansberg's  eiToueous  tables ;  but  in  1636  he  immensity  and  in  minutiae,  he  experimented 
made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Crab-  with  suspended  balls,  and  satisfied  himself 
tree,  a  draper  living  near  Manchester,  and  that  elliptical  motion  is  the  effect  of  oppoe- 
deeply  interested  in  astronomy.  The  young  ing  forces ;  thus  probably  helping  Newton, 
minister  compared  his  results  with  those  of  who  was  familiar  with  Horrox's  writings, 
the  tradesman,  and  finding  they  agreed  no  some  steps  on  the  way  to  the  complete  dia- 
better  with  Lansberg's  than  his  own  did,  he  covery  of  the  laws  of  gravity, 
took  the  advice  of  his  new  friend,  and  con-  Soon  after  he  began  the  study  of  astron- 
eluded  to  have  more  confidence  in  his  own  omy  he  was  specially  interested  in  the  state- 
figures,  and  be  more  ready  to  detect  errors  ment  that  at  long  intervals  Venus  came  in 
in  others.  He  found  in  Crabtree  a  sym-  conjunction  with  the  sun;  but  writers  did 
pathizing  fellow  student,  with  whom  he  cor-  not  agree  as  to  the  times  when  the  transit 
responded  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  should  be  expected.  Kepler  had  predicted 
two  friends  obtained  the  occasional  assist-  one  to  occur  in  1631,  the  year  after  his 
ance  of  Dr.  Samuel  Foster,  of  Gresham  Col-  death ;  but  there  were  errors  in  his  calcula- 
lege,  London.  tions,  and  of  course  those  who  watched 
Horrox  now  sought  for  the  works  of  were  disappointed.  Horrox  traversed  the 
Kepler,  which  Lansberg  had  described  as  ground  anew,  and  assured  himself  that 
absurd,  false  and  erroneous,  inconsistent  there  would  be  such  a  conjunction  on  the 
with  themselves.  Our  young  asti'onomer  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1639.  He 
quickly  recognized  the  genius  of  Kepler,  in  wrote  to  his  friend  Crabtree,  from  Hoole, 
his  writings,  and  was  ever  after  the  en-  October  twenty-sixth,  1689 :  "  My  reason 
ihusiastic  admirer  of  the  brilliant  German,  for  now  writing  is  to  advise  you  of  a  re- 
who  was,  he  said,  "  the  Prince  of  astrono-  markable  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  Venus 
mers ;  to  whose  discoveries  alone  all  who  on  the  24th  of  November,  when  there  will 
understand  the  science  will  allow  that  we  be  a  transit.  As  such  a  thing  has  not  hap- 
owe  more  than  to  those  of  any  other  per-  pened  for  many  years  past,  and  will  not  oc- 

son I  venerate  his  sublime  and  cur  again  in  this  century,  I  earnestly  entreat 

happy  genius,  and  if  necessary  would  de-  you  to  watch  attentively  with  your  tele- 
fend  to  the  utmost  the  Uranian  citadel  of  scope,  in  order  to  observe  it  as  well  as  you 
tiie  noble  hero,  who  has  so  far  sui*passed  his  can.  Notice  particularly  the  diameter  of 
fellows ;  no  one  while  I  live,  shall  insult  his  Venus,  which  is  stated  by  Kepler  to  be  7*, 
ashes  with  impunity."  and  by  Lansberg  to  11*,  but  which  I  be- 
Yet  Horrox  did  not  servilely  follow  his  lieve  to  be  scarcely  greater  than  1^.  If  this 
great  master.    Instead  of  receiving  Kepler's  letter  should  arrive  sufBiciently  early,  I  b^ 
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you  will  apprise  Mr.  Forster  of  the  oonjuno-  afterwarcU  edited  Horrox's  account  of  the 

tion,  as  in  doing  so,  I  am  sure,  you  would  transit  said  that  he  would  not  have  suf* 

afford  him  the  greatest  pleasure.    It  is  pos-  fered  his  attention  to  have  been  withdrawn 

sible  that,  in  some  places,  the  sky  may  be  by  any  occupation   whatever,  which  could 

cloudy ;  hence  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  have  been  undertaken  at  another  time ;  but 

this  remarkable  phenomenon  should  be  ob-  Horrox  had  been  set  apart  to  proclaim  on 

served  from  different  localities.^    He  adds  earth  the  "  Great  Original ''  of  the  *<  spangled 

the  time  that  the  transit  may  be  visible  at  heavens ;  **  the  twenty-fourth  of  November, 

Manchester  according  to  Kepler*s  tables,  at  1639,  was  Sunday ;  and  the  important  busi- 

eight  hours,  eight  minutes,  morning ;  ao-  ness  for  which  he  suspended  his  watch,  was 

cording    to  his  own    calculations,  at  ftye  leading  the  devotions  of  the  people  of  Hoole, 

hours,  fifty-seven  minutes,  afternoon ;  gives  not  one  of  whom  probably  could  in  the 

the  position  of  the  planet  in  the  heavens  at  least    appreciate    the  young    clergyman*n 

those  times ;  but  to  provide  against  errors,  worship  of  the  Creator  in  the  study  of  His 

advises  that  the  watch  should  begin  on  the  sublime  works. 

afternoon  of  the  twenty-third,  be  kept  up  Horrox  returned  from  church  to  renew 

through  the  twenty-fourth,  and  the  follow-  his  watch,  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  seeing 

ing  morning,  if  the  transit  is  not  before  a  dark  round  spot  enter  upon  the  disk  of 

seen,  though  he  says  he  has  no  doubt  that  light.     It  was  so  clearly  defined  that  he 

it  will  take  place  on  the  twenty-fourth.    He  was  sure  it  could  not  be  caused  by  spots  on 

also  notified  his  brother  and  asked  him  to  the  sun,  with  the  appearance  of  which  he 

watch,  but  the  state  of  the    weather  pre-  was  familiar.     It  was  indeed  the  planet 

vented.  which  obscured  the  great  lurainai7.    Venus 

Having  done  what  he  could  to  cause  the  was  fully  immersed  by  a  quarter  past  three, 

phenomenon  to  be  observed  elsewhere,  he  he  observed  the  conjunction  till  sunset,  and 

made    his  arrangements  for  seeing  it  at  took  measurements  which  confirmed  many 

Hoole.      Kepler  had  suggested   admitting  of  his  previous  suppositions,  especially  as  to 

the  8un*s  rays  into  a  dark  room  through  a  the  size  of  the-  planet, 

hole  in  the  shutter ;  but  Horrox  described  a  Crabtree  prepared  to  watch  for  the  tran- 

oircle,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  sheet  sit  as  Horrox  did,  but  the  sky  was  overcast 

of  paper ;  then  divided  the  circumference  of  and  he  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  th6  con- 

the  circle  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  de-  junction.      At   five    minutes    before    four 

grees,  and  its  diameter  into  a  hundred  and  the  clouds  separated -and  he  saw  Venus  im- 

twenty  equal  parts;  he  then  adjusted  his  mersed.     He  was  so  enraptured  that  his 

telescope  so  that  the    image  of   the  sun  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  and  he  stood 

should  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  paper  gazing  in  mute  admiration,  never  thinking 

and  just  cover  the  circle.    This  arrange-  of  measurements  till  the  clouds  again  hid 

ment  he  thought  better  for  him  than  Kep-  the  sun,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.     He 

ler's,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  his  afterwards  made  a  sketch  from  memory  of 

room,  and  because  his  lack  of  means  com-  what  he  had  seen,  and  it  agreed  with  the 

polled  him  to  use  the  instruments  he  had.  notes  of  his  **  second  self,"  Hori-ox. 

He  was  nearly  positive  the  transit  would  Thus  no  one  except  Horrox  and  Crab- 
not  occur  before  three  o'clock  of  the  twenty-  tree  saw  the  first  recorded  transit  of  Venus, 
fourth ;  but,  determined  not  to  be  deprived  and  Horrox  alone  really  observed  it.  He 
of  the  anticipated  sight,  from  lack  of  care,  wrote  in  Latin  an  elegant  treatise,  describ- 
he  began  his  watch  at  noon  of  the  twenty-  ing  what  he  had  seen,  and  consulted  Crab- 
third,  and  continued  it  through  the  morn-  tree  about  its  publication.  Crabtree,  after 
ing  of  the  twenty-fourth,  except  at  intervals  several  letters  had  passed  between  them,  pro- 
when,  as  he  tells  us,  '*  he  was  called  away  posed  that  his  friend  should  accept  a  long^ 
by  business  of  the  highest  importance,  standing  invitation,  and  visit  him  at  his 
which  could  not  with  propriety  be  neglected."  residence  in  Broughton,  near  Manchester 
•The  Prussian  astronomer,  Helvelius,  who  Horrox  replied,  dating  Toxleth,  16th  Deo., 
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1640,  that  his  friend  might  expect  him  on  sole  visa  **  was  given  to  the  public,  with 
the  fom-th  of  January,  if  nothing  unforseen  notes  and  a  treatise,  by  Helveliue,  on  a 
should  occur.  But  death  interposed.  Hor-  transit  of  Mercury  which  he  had  observed, 
rox  expired  on  the  third  of  January  1641,  In  1670  the  rest  of  the  papers,  deemed  suit- 
in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  able,  were  published  under  the  direction  of 

After  Crabtree's  death,  a  package  of  let-  the  Royal  Society.    It  appears  strange  to 

ters  was  found — ^among  them  that  in  which  us  now  that  manuscripts  so  valuable  should 

Horrox  had  announced  his  intention  of  vis-  not  have  been  preserved ;  but  when  we  re- 

iting  his  co-laborer;  on  it  was  written  in  member  that  the  young  author  died  the  very 

Crabtree's  hand :  <'  Letters  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  year  that  Charles  the  First  had  his  mem- 

HoiTOx  to  me,  of  the  years  1688, 1639, 1640,  or/ible  contest  with  Parliament,  and  when 

until  his  death  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  we  call  to  mind  the  bitter  armed  struggle  that 

January,  when  he  expired  very  suddenly  followed,  we  see  that  that  was  just  the  time 

the  day  before  he  had  proposed  coming  to  for  science  to  lose  ground.    Still  we  cannot 

me.    Thus  God  puts  an  end  to  all  worldly  but  sympathize  with  that  man  of  many 

affairs,  and  I  am  also  bereaved  of  my  dear-  grievances,   Flamstead,  the    first  Astrono- 

est  Honx)x.    Irreparable  loss  I    Hence  these  mer  Royal,  when  he  complains  ;  "  I  cannot 

teai-s  I  "  help  being  displeased,  that  this  valuable  ob- 

We  owe  it  to  the  affectionate  apprecia-  servation,  purchasable  by  no  money,  ele- 
tion  and  care  of  Crabtree  that  any  of  Hor-  gantly  described,  and  prepared  for  the  pi*ess, 
rox's  papers  are  extant;  those  which  were  should  have  lain  hid  for  twenty-two  years,  and 
in  his  possession  he  claimed.  Of  the  others,  that  no  one  should  have  been  found  to  take 
some  were  concealed  in  the  author's  father's  charge  of  so  fair  an  offspring  at  its  father's 
house,  but  found  by  soldiers  of  the  civil  death,  to  bring  to  light  a  treatise  of  such 
war  preceding  the  Protectorate  and  burned ;  importance  to  astronomy,  and  to  preserve  a 
some  were  carried  to  Ireland  by  his  brother  work  for  our  counti7's  credit,  and  for  the 
Jonas,  who  soon  died  there,  far  from  home  advantage  of  mankind." 
and  friends,  and  the  papers  were  lost ;  the  No  stone  marks  the  spot  where  the  re- 
remainder,  after  being  used  to  compute  mains  of  Jeremiah  Horrox  rest,  and  we 
tables,were  deposited  with  Nathaniel  Brooks,  know  of  none  being  raised  to  his  memory 
a  London  bookseller,  and  destroyed  in  the  before  1826;  then  Mr.  Holden  of  Preston 
great  fire  of  1666.  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  astronomy 

Crabtree  died,  it  is  -supposed,  soon  after  in  Liverpool,  and  devoted  the  proceeds  of 
his  friend ;  his  establishment  was  broken  one  evening  to  the  erecting  of  a  tablet  in 
up,  and  his  library  sold.  Dr.  John  Worth-  St.  Michael's  Church,  Toxleth  Park.  It  is 
ington,  a  fellownstudent  of  Horrox  at  Em-  a  scroll  of  white  marble  and  bears  at  the 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  found  the  preci-  top  a  representation  of  Venus  crossing  the 
ous  papers,  including  the  ^  Venus  in  sole  sun's  disk ;  beneath  the  inscription,  "  Venus 
visa,^  and  bought  them.  He  lent  the  in  sole  visa,  Nov.  24,  1639.  In  Memory  of 
treatise  twice  to  in<iKvmuals  who. 'proposed  Jeremiah  Horrox,"  etc. 
to  publish ;  the  second  ttifl^,  as  the  tract  Tradition  preserved  at  Hoole  the  remem- 
did  not  appear,  he  wrote  to*  i'^qiiest  its  re-  brance  of  the  young  curate,  and  fathers  re- 
turn, saying,  in'^Bpeaking  of  the  man  who  peated  to  children  and  children's  children, 
first  borrowed  the  manuscript,  **  all  who  de-  the  story  of  the  astronomer  who  had  been 
sign  good  things  do  not  persevere  when  it  the  villagers'  servant  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
comes  to  a  business  of  some  labor."  That  who,  though  dead,  yet  spoke  in,  the  almost 
Br.  Worthington  had  cause  for  anxiety  is  prophetic  inscription  he  had  placed  on  the 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  while  the  papers  old  church  clock  and  sun  dial,  **  Ut  Aora, 
were  in  the  borrower's  possession,  his  study  sic  vita^sine  sole  sUeo.'* 
was  burned  down  and  they  barely  escaped  Recently  the  incumbent  of  Hoole  appealed 
destruction.  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  and 

It  was  not  till  1662,  that  the  **  Venus  in  scientific  men  of  the  country  to  join  in  a 
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lasting  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  lax  nearly  to  what  it  has  since  been  deter- 

science   owes    his    predecessor.      Sufficient  mined ;  to  discover  the  orbit  of  the  moon  to 

funds  were  raised  to  beautify  the  church,  to  be  an  ellipse  about  the  earth  with  the  cen- 

enlarge  it  by  the  addition  of  a  memorial  ter  in  the  lower  focus ;  to  explain  the  causes 

chapel  of  thirty  sittings  to  be  forever  free  of  orbital  motion ;  to  ascertain  the  value  of 

to  the  poor,  and  to  place  there  a  memorial  the  annual  equation  with  any  degree  of  ac- 

window  and,  tablet  which  bears  the  follow-  curacy ;  to  devise  the  beautiful  experiment 

ing  inscription :  of  the  circular  pendulum  for  illustrating  the 

"Jeremiah  Horrox :    Born  at  Liverpool;  action  of  a  central  force;  and  to  commence 

educated  at  Cambridge ;  the  curate  of  Hoole;  a  regular  series  of  tidal  observations  for  the 

died  in  the  '22nd  year  of  his  age,  1641.  purpose  of  philosophical  inquiry ;   besides 

^*  The  wisdom  of  God  in  creation  was  his  all  which,  he  effected  improvements  in  diff- 

study  from  early  youth.    For  his  wonder-  erent  astronomical  tables,  recommended  the 

ful  genius  and  scientific   knowledge,  men  adoption  of  decimal  notation,  detected  the 

speak  of  him  as  '  One  of  England's  most  inequality  in  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  and 

gifted  sons,  the  pride  and  boast  of  British  Saturn,  and  wrote  his  opinions  on  the  na- 

astronomy.'     Amongst  his  discoveries  are  ture  and  movements  of  comets.    That  so 

the  nearest  approximation  to  the  Sun's  par-  much    should  have  been    achieved  by  so 

allax,  the  correct  theory  of  the  moon,  and  young  a  man,  notwithstanding  so  many  dis- 

the  Transit  of  Yenns.  advantages,  may  seem  almost  incredible  ; 

"  But  the  love  of  God  in  redemption  was  but  if  there  is  one  fact  connected  with 

to  him  a  yet  nobler  tlieme ;  the  preaching  Horrox    which    more    than  another  rests 

of  Christ  crucified  a  yet  higher  duty.    Lov-  upon  incontrovertible    evidence,  it  is  the 

ing  science  much,  he  loved  religion  more;  age  at  which  he  died.     This  shows  the 

and,  turning  fix)m  the  wonders  of  the  crea-  lustre  of  his  genius."  Genius  it  was  no  doubt; 

tion  to  the  glories  of  the  cross,  he  expressed  but  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to  genius  to 

the  rule  of    his  life  in  these  memorable  have  a  right  starting  point,  a  true  aim. 

words: — Ad  majara  avocatuSy  quae  ob  haee  What  then  we  may  now  ask  was  Hon-ox's 

parerga  uegligi  non  decuU,*  starting  point  ?  what  was  his  aim  ?    We 

"  In  memory  of  one  so  young  and  yet  so  will  call  upon  him  to  answer.    When  about 

learned;  so  learned  and  yet  so  pious,  this  to  begin  "the  arduous  task   of    correcting 

church  in  which  he  officiated,  has  been  en-  the  Rudolphine    tables  "  he  wrote :  "And 

larged  and  beautified."  niay  He  who  is  the  g^eat  and  good  God  of 

It  is  claimed  for  Hoitox   that  "  he  was  astronomy,  and  the  conservator  of  all  useful 

first  to  predict  and  observe  the  transit  of  arts,  bless  my    unworthy  efforts  for  His 

Yenus  in  1639  ;  to  reduce  the  sun's  paral-  mercy's  sake,  and  cause  them  to  redound 

to  the  eternal  glory  of  His  name,  and  the 

^literally,  '*  Being  called  away  to  greater  baslnees  ^        ,            .          C'   A  ^* 

which  It  waa  not  proper  to  neglect  for  these  aide  om-  a<lvantage  Ot  mantind. 

»m«nto.»  _^  -   ^Susan  D.  Nickerson. 
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Of  what  good  then  wns  Prisons  to  the  world,  who  was  but  a  single  person  and  unknown?    Why,  what  good 
doth  the  purple  to  the  garment.?— J?pic<«fu«. 

In  the  spring  of  1840,  there  was  a  barbe-  their  own,  and  the  boy  who  started  it  waa, 

cue  or  May  muster,  or  some  hurly-burly  of  as  usual,  Charley  Quinn,  the  son  of  widow 

that  kind  going  on  in  Ridgely,  a  little  ham-  Quinn  of  the  Stone-post  farm.    Charley  was 

let  among  the  Yirginia  mountains.    The  a  stout,  manly  little  fellow  of  twelve,  with 

boys,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had  a  frolic  of  as  much  fun  and  driving  energy  in  his 
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body  as  would  have  pushed  a  dozen  ordinary  God  must  hear  her.    She  had  given  her  boy 

boys  through  life.    He  had  talked  of  noth-  away  to  Him  to  be  his  servant — a  great  mis- 

ing  else  to  his  mother  for  weeks  but  this  sionary  or  preacher,  a  light  shining  for  all 

frolic ;  kept  her  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  the  world  to  see.    When  he  was  a  baby  at 

bed  until  late  at  night  to  hear  his  plans,  her  breast  she  had  given  him  away,  had 

and  his  wonderings  as  to  whether  Prudy  struck    hands   with   Grod  across  his  little 

Uolston  would  really  go  with  him,  or  not.  body. 

He  was  in  love  with  Frudy,  though  he  told  When  she  watched  him  springing  down 

that  to  nobody.    He  meant  to  marry  her.  the  hill  that  morning  she  saw  his  future 

She  would  live  with  his  mother  in  a  marble  guarded,  high,  pure,  open  clearly  before  her, 

house  here  in  Ridgely,  and  when  people  by  the  light  of  faith, 

would  see  her  sitting  on  the  porch  they  As  for  the   boy,  his   mother's  careless 

would  say,  "  That  is  the  wife  of  the  great  words  had  set  lus  blood  on  fire.    "  He  would 

Admiral,  Charles  Quinn,  U.  S.  N.,"  and  when  soon  be  a  man."     As  long  as  he  lived  he 

he  came  home  from  his  voyages  to  Africa  never  forgot  that  frantic  rush  of  joy  down 

or  the  north  pole,  the  people  in  Ridgely  the  hill,  the  cold  wind  on  his  face,  the  sun 

would  have  a  barbecue  in  his  honor  every  shining.    It  was  the  last  hour  of  his  life  in 

day,  and  he  would  give  every  boy  pocket  which  the  poor  fellow  hoped  to  be  **  a  man." 

money  and  take  them  as  midshipmen  on        After  that . 

his  ship.        *  The  boys  were  wild  with  fun  that  day. 

When  the  lad  came  down-stairs  on  the  They  met  on    the    slope  of   Mount  Sav- 

morning  of  the  eventful  day,  you  could  hear  age,  and  skirmished  down  the   banks  of 

him  singing  and  shouting  all  over  the  farm,  the  Cheat.    There  was  an  old  mill  there, 

^*She  is  going  with  me,  for  surel"  he  gone  years  ago  to  decay.    They  climbed 

whispered  to  his  mother  as  he  kissed  her  over  the  broken  rafters,  and  swung  across 

good-bye.  the  rapids  to  provoke  screams  of  terror  from 

She  laughed  and  turned  him  around  to  the  girls.    George  Gait  was  the  best  climber, 

see  his  new  clothes.    He  was  a  singularly  being  a  thin,  wiry  boy.    At  least  Prudy 

handsome  boy,  with  a  sweet,  fine  smile,  and  Holston  called  him  the  best.     Her  cool, 

honest,  dark  eyes.  blue  eyes  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 

** There,  go   away,  Charley!"  she  said,  Charley  Quinn,  observing    that,  began, 

giving  him  a  little  push.    <*  You  are  such  a  like  any  other  hot-headed,  siUy  child,  to 

big  fellow  you  make  an  old  woman  of  me.  climb  up  the  old  wheel  which  hung  over  the 

You  will  soon  be  a  man."  fallen  timbers  in  the  river ;  he  reached  the 

He  had  reached  the  door,  but  he  ran  back  top,  stood  upright  on  it,  and  hurrahed,  wav- 

and  gave  her  another  hug  for  that.  ing  hb  cap. 

**  An'  no  such  man  was  eber  known  in  Ran-  George  Gait  rushed    at  the  wheel  and 

dolph  county,"  said  old  Dan,  wagging  his  pushed  it  violently.    He  always  afterwards 

head  as  he  looked  after  him.  told  himself  that  he  did  not  think  it  would 

'*  Nonsense!  you're  doing  your  best  to  spoil  move.    Probably  he  did  not  think  at  all 

the  boy,"  said  the  mother  sharply.    But  her  in  his  little  spasm  of  rage  and  envy, 

eyes  laughed  and  shone.    She  quite  agreed  The  wheel  jarred,  creaked,  crumbled  into 

with  Dan.    Her  boy  would  be  a  great,  good  a  thousand  rotten  pieces.    The  boy  threw 

man.    He  must  be.    Had  she  not  prayed  up   his  arms,  staggered,  and  was  hurled 

to  the  Lord  for  it?    Rachel  Quinn  had  been  among  the  beams  that  heaped  the  rushing 

a  church  member  in  her  youth,  but  religion  river  below. 

was  a  real  thing  to  her  only  since  her  son  He  was  taken  out  by  some  men  who 

was  bom.    She  had  besi^;ed  the  Lord  with  ehanoed  to  be  in  an  adjoining  field.    One 

prayers  for  him — to  keep  him  from  sickness  of  them  was  Sam  Bancker,  the  carpenter, 

or  poverty — if  any  pain  must  come,  let  it  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Charley's  father, 

fall  on  her,  her.    There  was  not  a  night  He  waded  out  with  the  boy  in  his  arms, 

that  she  did  not  sob  out  this  supplication.  "Is  he  dead,  Bancker?  "  the  others  oried. 
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Sam  laid  him  on  the  bank.  It  had  taken  so  many  weeks  of  hard  work 

<*  Great  Grod  I "  he  mattered,  turning  pale  to  earn  them  1    It  had  taken  night  work  for 

about  the  jaws.  twa  weeks  to  earn  this  evening's  holiday, 

« Is  he  dead  ?"  but  every  moment  of  it  was  sweeter  because 

"  No.    Better  he  were.    Quick,  cover  him  I  so  costly. 

here  is  his  mother."  The  boat  dropped  down  past  Lawton's,  a 

The  men  dragged  off  their  coats  and  hid  rambling  kind  of  inn,  with  long  porches  run- 

the  quivering  mass  out  of  sight.  ning  parallel  to  the  river,  lined  with  vases  of 

*******  unbarked  cedar  brimming  over  with  scarlet 

One  September  morning  ten  years  later,  and  purple  flowers.    Lawton's  was  a  place 

a  young  man  and  woman  were  drifting  in  of  resort  for  boating  clubs  that  sunmier. 

a  boat  down  the  Wissahickon,  a  romantic  Gait,  seeing  a  crowd  of  young  men  on  the 

little  stream  near  Philadelphia.    The  man  porches,  bent  to  his  oars  to  hurry  Susan  out 

was  George  Gait ;  the  woman  a  little  Qua-  of  their  sight.    Susan  blushed  hotly  but 

ker  girl  whom  he  hoped  to  marry  some  day.  peeped  under  her  lashes  at  them ;  she  had  a 

Gait  rowed,  singing  snatches  of  songs  in  a  vehement  curiosity  as  to  godless  men,  and  a 

mellow,  tender  voice,  watching  the  pink-  strange  conviction  that  if  she  had  been  a 

tinted  face  opposite  to  him  through  his  half-  man,  she  would  have  been  one  of  them, 

shut  eyes.    He  had  developed  into  a  large.  Just  then  there  was  a  shout  of  laughter 

finely-built  man,  with  a  countenance  which  from  the  crowd,  as  a  dwarfish,  misshapen 

hinted  at  quick  and  delicate   intellectual  figure  came  reeling  out  from  the  house,  yel- 

power,  which  was  not  backed    by  either  ling  some  drunken  song, 

strong  will  or  judgment.    He  had  an  elo-  Gait  gave  a  sharp  exclamation  and  pulled 

quent,  hesitating  eye,  and  the  smile  on  his  uncertainly  at  the  oars.    The  boat  lurched, 

mouth  was  sensitive  and  appealing.  dipped  water.    Susan  laid  her  hand  on  the 

"  Susan,"  he  said  for  the  twentieth  time,  tiller. 

"  pull  up   your  wraps.    I  promised   your  "  Take  care,  you  will  drown  us  I    What  a 

mother  that  you  would  be  prudent."  horrible  creature  I    More  animal  than  man," 

Susan  gave  her  shawl  a  careless  jerk  and  looking  back  curiously,  after  the  manner  of 

went  on  sifting  the  water  through  her  fin-  women. 

gers.    She  was  apt  to  forget  wraps  and  pru-  Gait  did  not  answer.    When  they  had 

dence  and  promises.    Her  mother,  however,  passed  the  bend  and  Lawton's  was  out  of 

sent  her  out  with  John  Gait  with  perfect  sight,  he  raised  his  head, 

security.     He  was  a  careful  fellow,  who  "  I  made  him  what  he  is." 

would  keep  her  from  night  dews  now  and  "  You ! " 

the  temptations  of  the  world  and  the  devil  He  told  her  the  story  of  the  water-wheel 

when  she  was  his  wife.    Gait  was  an  ener-  and  Quinn.    She  did  not  say  a  word  when 

getic  member  of  a  church,  a  leader  in  Sun-  he  had  finished.    It  was  very  much  the  same 

day  School,  a  man  who  neither  smoked,  as  if  she  had  heard  that  her  lover  had  killed 

drank  nor  gambled,  and  who  could  not  un-  a  man,  and  the  instantaneous  effort  was  to 

derstand  why  any  man  was  tempted  to  do  disprove  it ;  to  put  him  up  again  on  his 

either.  pedestal  of  perfection. 

The  setting  sun  yellowed  the  strip  of  sky  **  It  was  an  accident,"  she  said  decisively, 

overhead :  on  either  side  they  were  banked  "  I  don't  believe  you,  that  you  were  angry, 

in  by  dark  hemlock  hills :    here  and  there  You  are  not  liable  to  fits  of  anger.    Did  he 

along  the  shore,  maples  or  sumachs  flashed  forgive  you  ?  " 

out  a  sudden  color.    Susan  leaned  out  every  '*  I  never  asked  him  to  do  it.    What  a 

minute  to  break  bits  of  rattle  weed  or  red  strain  that  would  have  been  !    A  man  may 

bergamot  at  the  risk  of  tipping  over  the  forgive  you  a  blow,  or  for  tramping  on  his 

boat.    George  laughed  but  carefully  brushed  corns ;  but  I  murdered  that  boy — body  and 

the  splashing  water  from  his  clothes.    They  soul,"  wiping  the  clammy  sweat  from  his 

were   cheap,  coarse  clothes,  but  his  best.  face. 
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"  I  believe  you  have  suffered  quite  as  much  '  She  and  I  together,"  he  added  with  a  bitter 

as  he  from  it,"  she  said  looking  at  him.  laugh,  "  have  done  for  poor  Quinn,  body 

She  was  not  hard-hearted  nor  pitiless  to  and  soul." 

poor    Charley   Quinn.      No   doubt  Cain's  This  part  of  the  story  touched  Susan  more 

wives  always  thought  him  in  the  right,  and  than  the  first ;  she  sat  silent  for  a  time  the 

that  Abel  had  wrought  well  for  his  punish-  tears  coming  slowly  to  her  eyes.     "  She 

ment.  turned  away  from  him  did  she?     Some 

He  paid  no  attention  to  her.    "  I  went  to  women  are  like  beasts,"  she  said  at  last 

see  him  once,  two  weeks  after  he  fell ;  he  sharply. 

had  not  recovered  his  senses  then.    His  one  There  was  a  shrill  yell  behind  them  and 

cry  was,  *  Oh  God,  make  a  man  of  me,  make  down  the  river  shot  the  club  boat,  the  men 

a  man  of  me  ! '    I  knew  when  I  looked  at  in  scarlet  and  white  straining  to  their  oars, 

him  that  even  God  could  not  do  tliat    /  had  The  dwarf  lay  drunken  in  the  stem,  his 

undone  him."  bloated  face  upturned  to  the  sky.    Susan 

"You  are  morbid  about  this  thing,  George,  leaned  toward  him  as  they  passed,  with  a 

I  understand  now  your  spells  of  moody  dis-  breathless  pity, 

content,  at  times ;  you  ought  to  forget  it."  Gait  shuddered  and  caught  her  hand  as  if 

"  The  people  in  Ridgely  were  very  kind  for  comfort.    "  Look  at  him  and  at  me, 

to  me,"  he  went  on  dully.    "  They  are  good  Susy  I "  he  said  with  scared  vehement  eyes, 

folks.    They  insisted  on  calling  it  an  acci-  "  I  have  so  much,  and  I  have  you.    He  has 

dent,  as  you  do,  but  my  father  left  the  town,  nothing — nothing !     When  I  think  some- 

I  could  not  bear  to  stay,  child  as  I  was ;  I  times  of  the  difference  in  our  fate — ^how  it 

could  bear  it  less  now ;  I  have  never  gone  all  came  from  the  momentaiy  action  of  an 

back  there."  angry  boy,  I  doubt  if  there  be  a  just  Crod  in 

"  The  man  seems  strong  enough  now."  heaven  I  " 

"  He  regained  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  He  was  terrified  at  his  own  words  even  as 

he  is  deformed,  as  you  see,  and  his  growth  he  spoke  them,  but  Susan  listened  without 

stopped   from    that    day.      I    heard  from  answer. 

Ridgely  that  he  grew  up  cynical  and  vicious,  After  a  long  time  she  remarked ;  **Tou 

turning  against  Grod  and  man  with  more  said  he  was  cynical  and  vicious.    That  is 

bitterness  every  day  that  he  lived.    About  not  a  vicious  man.    You  are  wrong  there." 
two  years  ago,  he  left  his  mother  and  came 

up  here  '  to  make  an  end  of  it  *  he  said.    I  There  was  but  one  man,  old  Sam  Bancker 

have  seen  him  once  or  twice  before,  in  the  the  carpenter,  to  whom  during  all  these 

lowest  haunts  on  Lombard  street;  he  has  years  Quinn  was  not  the  wretched  brute 

sunk  altogether  to  the  level  of  a  brute."  which  he  seemed  to  others.    He  was  "  Dwarf 

"  You  did  not  make  yourself  known  to  Quinn "  to   everybody   in    Ridgely   now : 

him  ?  "  Sam,  alone,  always  called  him  Charley.    He 

Gait  shuddered.    "  I  ?    No.    What  could  saw  in  him  only  the  innocent  boy  for  whom 

I  do  ?  "  be  had  stood  sponsor  in  the  village  church. 

The  boat  drifted  down  the  current.    Gait  The  old  man  had  neither  children  or  kins- 
had  forgotten  that  he  held  the  oars.  folk,  and  he  followed  the  poor  drunkard 

"  There  was  no  element  of  misery  lacking  about  from  city  to  city  trying  to  reclaim 

in   Quinn's   life,"  he  said  after  a  pause,  him. 

<*  He  had  been  very  fond  as  a  boy,  of  a  **  The  rest  of  you  kin  attend  to  the  shop 

young  girl  named  Rolston.    They  tell  me  an'  the  church,"  he    said,  "  Charley's  been 

that  his  passion  increased  with  years,  but  given  to  me." 

she  turned  from  him  with  disgust.    That  He  kept  liquor  from  him  once  for  weeks, 

was    natural    enough,    probably,    in    any  making  a  prisoner  of  him  to  do  it;  and 

woman,  but  she  had  an  exceptionally  hard,  when  he  was  exhausted  through  weakness 

cold  nature ;  she  married  a  worthless  scamp,  and  thoroughly  rational,  the  old  fellow  ap- 

and  died  the  other  day,  wretchedly  poor,  pealed  to  him  through  his  reason,  his  feeling 
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for  his  mother,  his  hope  in  another  world ;  listened  unmoved  to  appeals  from  the  preach- 
finally  broke  down  altogether,  dropped  his  ers  most  skilled  in  touching  the  human 
gray  head  on  the  table  and  sobbed :  heart ;   they  had  convinced  his  reason,  yet 

"  Charley  "  he  said  at  last  with  vehemence,  he  did  not  believe ;  their  pathos  had  brought 

"  I  tell  you  God*s  truth  when  I  say  that  I'd  tears  to  his  eyes,  yet  five  minutes  afterwards 

give  my  own  life  if  it  would  save  you."  he  thought  of  them  and  their  theme  precisely 

"  I    believe   you    would  Bancker,"  said  as  he  did  of  the  actors  and  play  at  the  thea- 

Quinn  gravely,  "  but — ^look  at  me !  "  ter.    Poor  old  Bancker  had  spent  years  in 

He  rose,  pointing  to  himself.    "  My  mind  setting  the  truth  of  his  life  before  him  in 

and  soul  are  as  wai*ped  and  brutalized  as  vain.    There  was  his  mother,  whom  in  all 

my  body.    I  know  it  and  you  know  it.    If  his  degradation  he  loved  passionately,  whose 

there  is  any  other  life  where  I  can  have  a  prayers  never  touched  him.    Yet  now,  in 

chance,  for  Grod's  sake  let  me  go  to  it  and  this  grotesque  little  room,  with  the  laugh 

begin  over  again."  still  on  his  lips  at  its  absurdities,  a  mean 

He  left  the  house  that  night  and  Bancker  print  took  hold  of  his  soul  and  dragged  it 

fa' led  to  find  him.    This  was  months  ago.  before  its  Maker.    The  hour  of  reckoning 

The  boating  club  landed  Quinn  at  Fair-  had  come,  as  it  came  for  Saul  when  he  fell 

mount  and  bade  him  good-bye.    They  found  blinded  by  the  way,  as  it  comes  to  every  one 

him  a  good  fellow  enough  when  he  was  of  us  sometimes  in  our  lives,  and  God  ap- 

sober  and  had  plenty  of  money,  but  a  rather  pointed  his  own  messenger. 

disgusting  companion  just  now.    He  lay  in  The  woman,  bringing  in  the  water,  met 

the  shady  recesses  of  the  Park  sleeping  off  Quinn  in  the  door.    His  countenance  was 

his  debauch.    Late  in  the  evening  he  rose  ghastly ;  he  passed  her  as  if  he  was  deaf  and 

and  started  to  town.    There  is  a  little  old  blind. 

house  in  the  edge  of  the  park,  where  an  old  "  He  is  drunk,"  she  said  angrily.    "  What 

German  lives  with  his  wife.    Quinn  stopped  for  do  you  bring  dinwken  men  into  my  best 

and  asked  the  woman  for  water.    And  here  room  ? "  and  she  fell  to  wiping  the  mud 

a  strange  thing  happened  to  him,  which  my  from  her  carpet.    Her  husband  seeing  it 

readers  must  explain  for  themselves.    As  was  sorry  for  his  kindness,  which  as  he 

he  waited  for  the  water,  the  old  man  civilly  thought  had  been  of  no  use. 

opened  the  door  and  asked  him  into  the  Quinn  buried  himself  somewhere  out  of 

little    parlor.    Quinn    sat    down    glancing  sight  for  days.    He  was  a  man  with  an  iron 

about  him,  amused  at  the  quaint  Dutch  ^'Pill  and  powerful  passions.    The  relation 

samplers  and  feather-flowers  on  the  wall,  between  himself  and  God,  if  he  grasped  it, 

But  on  the  wall  was  a  picture  and  when  he  would  never  be  to  him  as  to  Gait,  a  mild, 

saw  it  he  rose  with  a  sudden  gulp  of  awe  amiable  submission  to  routine  duty.    He 

and  terror.    It  was  the  Head  crowned  with  fought  the  fight  alone.    He  went    to  no 

thorns.    The  picture  used  to  hang  in  his  minister  nor  book  for  help;  at  times  he  was 

mother's  room,  over  her  bed.    Quinn  had  awed  and  amazed  at  the  struggle  going  on 

seen  fine  copies  of  it — he  passed  them  care-  in  his  brain.    What  had  caused  it?    He 

lessly   in   shop    windows  every  day :  this  could  not  quiet  it  by  reason,  by  philosophy ; 

was  a  coarse  wood-cut.    Why  did  he  stand  he  could  not  gibe  nor  drink  it  down.    Why 

staring  at  it,  seeing  with  an  electric  flash  could  he  not  push  this  whole  matter  aside 

of  consciousness,    not    the  poor  print   but  and  go  on  as  usual  down  the  long-trodden 

himself,    all    the  misery,    the    brutishness  path?    What    mysterious    force    was   this 

of  his  life  I    Why  did  the  Man-God  rise  which  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  wrenched 

before  him  there,  real,  for  the  first  time  his  soul  with   remorse?    What  was    this 

in  his  life?     This  Man  acquainted  with  Jesus  to  him?    A  dim  figure  known  to  him 

grief,  whose  visage  was  more  marred  than  only  through  a  few  half-i-emembered  hymns 

even  his  own,  an  outcast  and  rejected  of    of  his  childhood.    Yet  now  He  was  sud- 

men,  he  saw  as  kis  Savior,  AtV  friend,  whom    deuly  more  real  to  him  than  death  itself. 

he   had  driven  away.     Quinn  had  often  He  stood  beside  him  di-iviug  back  all  the 
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despair,  the  agony  which  had  clung  to  him  "  What  b  it,  Charley  ?  **  said  Bancker  with 

since  he  was  a  boy,  the  horrible  craving  for  an  unsteady  voice. 

liquor,  saying:  **Cume  to  Me.    Be  a  man —  "I've  found  a  Friend,  Sam,  and  He  is 

a  man"  going  to  make  a  man  of  me.'' 

Was  he  a  man,  then  ?  not  a  brute,  as  he 

had  called  himself  for  years  ?  Seven  years  later,  a  pretentious  carriage 

with  liveried  servants  stopped  at  the  door  of 

One  day  in  October  he  crept  out  from  his  one  of  a  block  of  cheap  contract  houses 
retreat,  and  stood  leaning  against  a  lamp-  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia  and  a  man 
post,  at  a  comer  on  Chestnut  street,  watch-  got  out,  glancing  sharply  over  the  dwelling, 
the  passing  crowds.  The  wintry  sunshine  <*Poor,  plain;  no  attempt  at  style,*'  he 
was  bright.  There  was  a  touch  of  frost  in  muttered  as  he  pulled  the  bell, 
the  nipping  air.  People  hurried  by  more  He  was  a  large  black-a-vised  man,  oily 
quickly  for  it,  laughing  and  bowing  to  each  and  shining  from  his  glossy  beaver  hat  to 
other.  Here  was  a  father  with  his  son,  a  the  glossier  patent  leather  shoes.  When  he 
manly  little  fellow  just  out  of  school ;  here  was  admitted  to  the  little,  cheaply-furnished 
an  old  man  with  his  little  grandchild ;  a  parlor,  his  gentility  and  perfumes  oppressed 
group  of  pretty  girls  in  their  bright  au-  the  atmosphere  together.  To  him,  prea- 
timin  dresses ;  tall,  well-built  men  talking  ently  entered  Susan.  She  was  a  little  thin- 
on  business  matters.  To  Quinn,  they  all  ner  than  when  we  saw  her  last ;  the  roses 
seemed  friends  together,  he  outside.  yellowed  on  her  cheeks,  her  eye  steadier,  her 

A  gang  of  news-boys  comhig  up  called  smile  more  tender  and  deep  in  meaning, 

out :    "  Hello,  Humps  I   Not  got  your  bit-  "  My  husband,  Mr.  Franks,"  glancing  at 

ters  yet,  eh  ? "    He  did  not  care  so  much  the  card  which  she  held,  <'  is  still  asleep, 

for  that,  but    he  noticed    that  men '  and  He  is  a  night  editor,  as  probably  you  know ; 

women,  the  young  girls  especially,  quickly  he  is  always  at  work  until  dawn." 

averted  their  eyes  when  they  rested  on  him.  "  Yes,  yes  ; "  with  a  pity  which  she  felt  to 

He  a  man  ?    He  was  a  leper,  without  the  be    aggressive,   ^*  I  know.     Hard    work — 

camp.    Near  him,  too,  was  a  fashionable  wife  and  children  at  home — ^poor  pay.    But 

drinking-house.    Every  time  that  the  door  I  've  come  to  put  an  end  to  that.    I  've 

opened  the  smell  of  wine  reached  him.    If  known  Mr.  Gait  for  years,  and  I  've  always 

you  would  know  what  that  was  to  him,  re-  felt  there  must  be  a  golden  harvest  in  store 

member  that  he  had  been  a  drunkard  for  for  talents  such  as  his." 

years,  and  had  not  for  two  weeks  tasted  "  Yes,  I  know  that  I  "  cried  Susan,  her 

liquor.    Brain,  blood,  stomach,  cried  out  for  blue  eyes  lightening  in  spite  of  their  suspi- 

it  with  a  physical  agony  almost  unsupport-  cion.    She  had  taken  one  of  her  swift  unreft* 

able.  sonable  prejudices  against  this  man. 

Yet  he  did  not  go  in.  "  I  have  a  proposition  of  importance  from 

Old  Bancker,  coming  up  the  street,  caught  certain  parties,  to  make  to  Afr.  Gait,"  he 

sight  of  him.    Then  he  observed  an  ex-  said,  his  black  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  an 

pression  on  his  face  which  he  had  never  unctuous  smile,  **  which  will  not  admit  of 

seen  there  before.    Daniel  might  have  looked  delay.     Only  my  long  friendship  for  him 

with  such  a  steady  high  peace  upon  the  un-  could  have  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  ob- 

chained  beasts  around  him.    But  the  old  jections  of  these  parties  to  his  youth.    I  beg 

man  saw,  too,  that  he  was  worn  thin,  and  that  I  may  see  him  at  once  even  at  the  risk 

could  not  stand  without  support.  of  disturbing  his  sleep." 

He  came  up  and  touched  him.    "Hello,  "That    man    wishes  to  conciliate  me," 

Charley!     You  hove    not   been    drinking  thought  Susan  with  a  shrewd  nod  as  she 

lately  ?  hurried  up  the  stairs.    "  Business  men  do 

"  No,"  turning  with  a  quick,  boyish  smile,  not  take  women  into  their  confidence  with- 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  out  a  purpose." 

moment  George  Gait  was  closeted  with  his  visitor  for 
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a  couple  of  hours.    Susan,  while  she  washed  "  Franks  is  leader  of  the  Whisky  Ring," 

the  baby  and  made  Jenny's  skirt  on  the  ma-  Gait  replied  with  a  startled  look.    **  He  has 

chine  and  finished  the  week's  ironing  and  all  kinds  of  corrupt  schemes  to  push — but 

pared    the  potatoes  for  dinner,  gave  her  he  would  not  expect  me  to  touch  them.    If 

leisure  moments  to  considering  his  errand,  he  did,  he  would  find  himself  mistaken  in 

"  A  golden  harvest  ?  "  Thirty  dollars  a  his  man,"  flushing  hotly.  "  No,  no !  there's 
week  meant  almost  starvation  diet.  Such  no  ulterior  purpose  of  that  sort." 
articles  as  Greorge  furnished  to  the  Leader  ^*  If  he  buys  you,  George,  you  are  bought," 
must  attract  attention  and  bring  in  a  fortune,  said  Susan  determinedly.  '*  You  vnll  have 
She  always  knew  the  Lord  would  remember  no  right  to  refuse  to  aid  him.  If  you  do  he 
them  and  give  them  success.  Her  cheeks  can  throw  you  out  any  day ;  and  then  you 
began  to  bum  and  her  eyes  to  fill,  as  she  u^  in  worse  case  than  now.  The  man  's  a 
bent  over  the  iron.  But  was  this  Mr.  bad  man,"  rising  excitedly.  *<  I  knew  that 
Franks  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  ?  He  did  when  I  looked  at  him.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
not  look  like  it,  certainly.  cemed  I  'd  rather  starve  than  see  you  the 

When    Franks  was  gone,  George  sum-  bond-slave  of  such  a  wretch !  " 

moned  her  to  the  parlor  and  locked  the  "Bondnslave?    Such  exaggeration  I     How 

door.  ridiculous  women  are!     The  man  comes 

'<  Keep  the  children  out,  Susy,  and  give  here  and  offers  me  a  fortune,  and  you  call 

me  your  attention."  him  a  wretch  because  the  cut  of  his  nose 

"  You  look  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  don't  suit  you  1 "    He  went  to  the  window 

and  death."  and  stood  drununing  on  the  sill.    Suddenly 

"  It    is   very    nearly   that.      This    man  turning  he  said  in  a  changed  voice  :    "  I  'm  ^ 

Franks  has  offered  to  start  a  morning  paper  so  tired,  Susy !  My  God,  I  'm  so  tired  1    To 

with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  go  on  working  and  see  you  drudging,  drudg- 

make  me  the  editor."  ing,  year  in  and  year  out,  wearing  ourselves 

"  At  what  salary?  "  out  for  a  mere  pittance — ^it's  more  than  I 

"  No  defined  salary,  but  a  half  share  of  can  bear ! " 

the  proceeds — ^the  same  as  he  will  receive  She  took  up  his  hand  and  stroked  it  but 

himself.    He  gives  the  money,  and  I  my  ex-  said  nothing.    It  was  exaggeration,  no  doubt, 

perience  and  talent  as  capital    It  is  the  Here  was  a  fortune  at  the  door  and  she 

most  unprecedented  thing !    I  never  heard  would  shut  it  out  for  a  fancied  danger  to 

of  Franks  as  a  generous  man,  either.    But  I  their  virtue,  far  in  the  future.     Perhaps 

suppose  it  is  a  magnanimous  whimi    He  there  was  no  consideration  of  virtue  about 

was  greatly  impressed  by  my  articles  on  the  it,  but  only  an  unreasonable  whim.    She 

labor    question,    last    week."      Gait    was  certainly  had  disliked  the  man's  face  at  the 

walking  up  and  down,  nervously   pulling  first  glance. 

at  his  waistcoat  button.    "Well,  have  you  "There  is  the  baby  crying,"  she  exclaimed, 

nothing  to  say,  Susy  ?    I  must  give  an  an-  glad  to  escape.    "  We  will  talk  of  this  after 

swer  to-morrow."  dinner,  George." 

But  Susy  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments.  Usually  when  they  were  perplexed,  they 

"  Mr.  Franks  does  not  look  to  me  like  a  locked  themselves  into  their  little  room  and 

man  subject  to  whims,"  she  said  at  last,  prayed  for  help ;  but  to-day,  for  some  unex- 

"  Who  is  he  ? "  plained  reason,  nothing   was    said   about 

"A  broker  on  Third  street,  immensely  prayers, 

rich.    Been  in  the  Legislature  two  years."  When  Susan  went  down  to  the  kitchen 

"  What  does  he  want  a  paper  for  ?  "  the  baby  was  crying  in  the  clothes-basket, 

"  He  thinks  it  a  good  investment,  proba-  Georgy  was  smeared  with  mud,  the  pork 

bly — why  do  you  ask  that?"  stopping  short,  and  potatoes  were  burning  in  the  pot,  and 

"  Because,  George,  this  man  does  not  buy  Ann,  the  maid  of  all  work  was  dashing  the 

you  at  such  a  price  as  that  for  nothing,  the  tins  about  furiously. 

What  does  he  want  you  to  do  ?  "  "If  you  would  only  speak  pleasantly  to 
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the  little  fellow  he  would  stop  sobhing,"  with  Ann  that  we   might  be  alone/'  she 

said  Mrs.  Gait  taking  him  up.  said. 

**  I  can't  be  cook,  and  nurse,  and  waitress        He  avoided  looking  at   her  ab  they  sat 

all  at  wans't,"  retorted  the  girl  raising  her  down.    Gait  felt  as  if  being  Franks's  tool 

voice.    '*  I  '11  either  go  to  a  house  where  full  he  was  little  better  than  a  thief.    It  was  the 

suits  of  servants  is  kep'  or  where  the  woman  first  time  in  his  life  he  had  ever  feared  to 

takes  a  hand  herself ;  so  there !  *'  meet  the  eye  of  a  human  being. 

Susan  made  no  answer,  but  there  came        "  Now  I  shall  walk  the  streets  like  a  whip- 

au    overwhelming    consciousness    that    if  ped cur,"  bethought.  What  woiddllicks and 

George  accepted  this  offer,  there  would  be  Fenton  say  when  they  heard  that  Franks 

an  end  of  all  these  petty  miseries.     She  had  bought  and  paid  for  him? 
would  no  longer  be  the  companion  and  help-        A  letter  lay  on  his  plate, 
mate  of  sei*vants ;  her  children  could  go  out        "  The  postman  brought  it  just  now,"  Su- 

as  others  did,  properly  dressed  and  cai^d  for,  san  said.    Gait  took  it  up  mechanically.    It 

into  the  fresh  au*  every  day.    At  that  very  was  sealed  with  red  wax  on  which  was  the 

moment  she  caught  sight  of  a  carriage  roll-  impression  of  an  outstretched  hand.     He 

ing  past  to  the  park,  filled  with  a  group  of  opened  it. 

rosy  boys  and  girls,  and  their  bonne  in  her        "  Ah  !  "  he  said  glancing  at  the  enclosure, 

white  cap.  and  as  he  read  the  letter,  he  rose  to  his 

It  was  a  small  argimient,  but  it  weighed  feet  uncertainly,  the  blood  leaving  his  face 

heavily  in  the  trembling  scale.  "  Susy,  look  at  this !  " 

Gait,  left  alone,  looked  the  matter  squarely        Within  the  letter  was  a  draft  for  a  thou- 

in  the  face.    He  might  as  well  own  the  truth  sand  dollars.    The  letter,  which  was  with- 

to  himself.    Franks  was  a  corrupt  politician,  out  signature,  read  as  follows : 
The  paper  was  to  be  his  organ,  he  himself        "  I  wish  to  give  this  money  to  aid  in  the 

his  tool.  education  of  one  or  two  poor  boys  in  the 

"No  doubt,"  he  thought,   "I'll  have  a  city  who  would  have  no  other  chance  in  life, 

great  deal  of  dirty  work  set  before  me."  I  will  send  more  to  you  as  it  is  needed. 

He  had  always  kept  his  hands  clean ;  he  Take  them  out  of  the  gutter  or  prison  if  you 

was  known  in  his  profession  as  a  man  al-  will,  and  make  men  of  them.    I  ask  you  to 

most  Quixotic  in  his  integrity.  work  for  me  in  this  matter,  because  I  have 

'*  And  what  good  has  it  done  me?"  he  faith  in  you  not  only  as  an  honest  man,  but 

broke  forth  bitterly.     "  I  have  served  the  a  servant  of  Christ." 

Lord  faithfully,  and  how  have  I  been  re-        Susan's  face  glowed.    "  Oh,  George ! "  she 

warded  ?  "    (Just  then  head  and  body  were  cried ;  "  what  are  Franks's  millions  to  thisl 

f\ill  of  neuralgia  for  want  of  sleep,  the  chil-  See  what  men  think  of  you ! " 
dren  were  shrieking,  the  pork  and  cabbage        But  Gait  stood  erect  and  silent,  filled  with 

filled  the  house  with  greasy  steam — ^his  pay  a  strange  exaltation.    "  A  servant  of  Christ  ? 

for  virtue  doubtless  seemed  small  enough.)  Tes,  thank  God !  "  he  thought,  bending  his 

There  was  Phelps,  who  started  a  fiash  head  humbly, 
story  paper  two  years  ago,  living  in  a  palace        They  sat  down  cheerfully  together,  almost 

on  Broad  street,  his  sons  at  Yale,  his  daugh-  forgetting  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  to 

ters  in  Europe.     If  he  accepted  Franks's  wonder  who  was  the  imknown  giver, 
offer — he  did  not  mean  to  do  it,  but  if  he        "  He  meant  to  save  two  poor  boys  with 

did — he  would  spend  money  very  differently  his  money,"  George  said  when  he  was  going 

from  Phelps.     There  was  a  vulgar  ostenta-  to  his  work,  "  but  his  letter  has  saved  me^ 

tion  about  that  house ;  now  a  house  that  He  shall  not  be  disappointed  in  me." 
Susy  would  like  was  one  for  sale  in  West  ♦♦♦»♦♦» 

Philadelphia.  As  years  passed,  hard   work,  honesty, 

It  was  a  pleasant  dream.    It  lasted  until  energy  with  a  fair  share  of  talent,  brought 

dinner  time.    When  the  bell  rang  he  found  the  inevitable  successes  to  Gait    He  was 

Susy  at  the  table.    "  I  sent  the  children  out  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  had  enough  to  hedge 
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his  children  into  pure  and  gentle  modes  of  who  told  me  Quinn  has  reformed,  and 
life ;  while  he  had  achieved  the  more  solid  lives  near  the  village.  He  has  gone  to 
fortune  o#  an  honorable  name  for  them,  stock  raising,  and  ought,  this  fellow  said  to 
No  man  in  his  profession  was  more  trusted ;  be  rich.  But  he  lives  poorly.  A  bad  man- 
no  man  was  better  known  as  the  helper  of  ager,  probably." 

the  poor.    One  of  his  favorite  whims,  as  his  "  I  hope  we  shall  see  him.    I  never  for- 

friends  called  it,  was  the  education  of  needy  got  the  expression  of  his  eyes.    They  were 

boys.    He  gave  much  money  and  a  large  the  most  human  I  ever  saw,"  said  Susan, 

share  of  his  time  and  strength  to  this  work.  ^*  What  an  imagination  you  have  I "  said 

Many  a  boy  who  is  now  a  respectable  man  Gait.    He  did  not  wish  to  see  Quinn. 

owed  his  rescue  from  utter  ruin  to  him.  The  people  of  Ridgely  did  not  give  a 

But  when  they  told  him  what  they  owed  barbecue  in  honor  of  Gait  when  he  came, 

him  he  always  replied  :  but  they  were  very  happy  at  having  so  great 

*•  It  is  not  I,  boys.    The  money  comes  from  a  man  among  them.    The    day  after  he 

a  friend."  arrived,  the  principal  men  of    the  village 

They  asked  for  their  deliverer's  name  or  took  him  out  in  the  squire's  phaeton  (drawn 

a  likeness  of  him,  and  when  Gait  could  give  by  four  white  horses,  borrowed  for  the  occa- 

them  neither,  they  were  apt  to  forget  all  sion)  to  show  him  the  improvements, 

about  this  shadowy  figure  in  the  background,  "We  have   underground    drainage    you 

and  give  all  their  gratitude  to  the  living  see  ?    There  is  an  old  fellow  here  who  has 

friend  so  near  and  dear  to  them.  whims,  and  this  is  one  of  them.    He  paid 

Gait  and  Susan  had,  of  course,  many  for  it." 
theories  and  guesses  as  to  this  mysterious  Presently — "Here  is  the  school-house, 
benefactor,  who  sent  his  money  at  regular  Free  ?  yes.  Another  of  poor  Quinn's  hob- 
intervals,  usually  without  a  word  of  advice,  bies ;  however,  as  he  gave  the  timber 
in  an  envelope  sealed  with  the  impression  and  his  work  till  it  was  finished,  we  humored 
of  an  outstretched  hand.  They  came  to  the  him.  He  teaches  the  youngsters  him- 
conclusion  at  last  that  he  was  a  queer  old  self,  by  the  way.  Church.  Open  to  all 
millionaire  living  in  northern  Philadelphia,  denominations.  Quinn  got  us  into  that. 
"  He  wishes  to  give  away  his  money  while  he  It's  a  poor  fellow,  who  has  been  unfortu- 
is  alive,"  said  Gait.  "  Doubtless  he  watches  nate,  and  we  indulge  him,  you  see,"  said  the 
me  sharply  in  the  disposition  of  every  dol-  Squire,  apologetically, 
lar."  "  I  knew  him  when  we  were  boys,"  said 

When  the  children  began  to  grow  up.  Gait.    The  Squire  was  a  new  comer  in  the 

Susan  urged  her  husband  to  take  her  and  village,  and  did  not  know  the  story.    Gait 

them  to  Ridgely.    "  It  is  only  right,"  she  kept  an  uneasy  watch  for  his  victim,  and 

said,  **  that  we  should  see  your  old  home,  was  relieved  when  days  passed  and  he  did 

the  place  where  you  played  when  you  were  not  see  him. 

a  boy.     We  shall  know  you  much  better  "I  must  ask  him    to  forgive  me,  and 

then,  I  think."  what  sham  folly  that  would  be ! "  he  said 

**If  I  could  put  away  the  remembrance  of  to  his  wife, 
poor  Quinn,  I  should  be  glad  to  go,"  he  said  Doctor  Mcleod,  when  he  drove  Mr.  Gait 
doubtfully.  But  the  remembrance  of  this  out,  showed  him  Quinn*s  house,  a  comfort- 
black  mark  across  his  life  was  not  so  tortur-  ably  pretty  little  cabin.  A  white-haired 
ing  to  him  as  it  had  been  once.  It  was  not  old  lady  sat  in  the  door- way.  "  That  is  his 
easy  for  a  man  of  his  solid  position,  active  mother  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  She  is  a  very 
charity  and  really  fine,  sweet  character,  to  happy  woman.  She  thinks  *her  boy,'  as 
feel  himself  responsible  for  the  angry  fit  of  she  caUs  him,  the  greatest  and  best  of  men. 
a  little  ill-conducted  lad.  There  is  an  old  fellow  named  Bancker  lives 

"What  has  become  of  that  poor  crea-  with  them.     Quinn  takes  care  of  the  old 

ture?"  asked  his  wife.  people.    It  is  a  pleasant  house  to  go  to. 

"  I  saw  a  man  from  Ridgely  last  week,  Those  were  his  sheep  that  we  passed  on  the 
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mountain.    He  has  the  finest  South-downs  in  '^  What  kept  you  so  long  ?    Might  as  well 

the  country/'  have  a  lantern  without  a  light  as  a  harvest- 

"  He  ought  to  have  made  money."  home  without  you,  old  man  I "    % 

"  Y-es.    He  must  have  made  it,    I  don't  A  group  of  negroes  seized  on  the  stranger 

know  where  the  leak  is.    It  slips  through  before  he  could  reach  the  colonel ;  there 

his  fingers  somehow.     Too  many  irons  in  was  not  one  of  them,  Susan  noticed,  that 

the  fire,  probably.    Poor  Quinn  is  a  kind  of  did  not  claim  him  as  their  own  particular 

general  utility  man  in  the  village.     He's  a  &iend.    And  yet  there  was  an  indescrib- 

good  nurse,  turns  into  work  where  he  is  able  something  of  pity  or  patronage  in  all 

needed,  even  at  a  small-pox  case ;  he  fiddles  of  their  voices,  under  the  affection,  which 

for  all  the  children's  dances,  teaches  the  made  her  think  that  they  spoke  to  a  child 

negro  Sunday  School,  and  so  on."  or  an  inferior.    Pi-esently  he  slowly  edged 

**  You  ought  to  give  so  useful  a  man  some  his  way  through  the  crowd  to  an  old  lady 

public  sign  of  approbation, — ^make  him  chief  who  sat  near  Susan, 

burgess  or  church  warden  at  least."  "  My  son,"  she  said,  smiling.    He  kissed 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  with  some  dig-  her  and  sat  down  beside  her.    Then  Susan 

nity.    "  It  is  only  old  Charley  Quinn,  we  are  saw  that  it  was  the  dwarf  Quinn. 

speaking  of,  Mr.  Gait,"  he  said  drily.    "  He  The  children  found  him  out  in  a  moment ; 

is  not  a  man  of  any  social  position."  they  gathered  aroimd  him  with  a  shout, 

The  next  evening  there  was  a  harvest'  climbed  on  his  knees,  on  the  back  of  his 

home  at  Colonel  P\ilteney's,  and  the  Gait  chair,  searched  in  his  pockets  for  candy, 

family  were  the  principal  guests.    AU  the  He  shook  the  boys  off,  rolled  them  over  on 

village  were  there.  The  Pulteney  house  stood  the  grass,  and  gathered  the  little  ones  qui- 

half  way  up  the  mountain,  and  the  ground  etly  up  in  his  arms.    It  was  a  noble,  be- 

sloped  down  a  stretch  of  sunny  grass  sha-  nignant  head  which  rose  from  among  the 

dowed    with    clumps    of    chestnuts     and  innocent  little  faces :  "  And  the  eyes  are  the 

black  oak.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  kindest  and  the  most  human  I  ever  saw," 

the  broad,  shining  river,  and  on  its  other  repeated  Susan  to  herself, 

bank,  Quinn's  little  cabin.    The  tables  were  She  would  have  called  her  husband  to 

spread  on  the  wide  porches,  the    colonel  speak  to  him,  but  that  the  Judge  was  at 

went  about  urging   everybody,   white  and  that  moment  questioning  Greorge  as  to  the 

black,  to  eat.  charities  in  the  city  in  which  he  was  known 

When  the  sun  was  setting,  however,  they  to  take   an   active   part.      Everybody  lis- 

aU  gathered  in  front  under  the  grove  of  tened  with  eagerness.     These  were  great 

walnuts  to  see  it  go  down.    It  seemed  to  and  Christlike  undertakings  of  which  they 

Susan  that  this  village  was  like  a  great  in  their  seclusion  necessarily  could  know 

happy  family.     There  must,  she  fancied,  nothing.    But  it  was  something  that  their 

have  been  some  binding    force    at  work  old  townsman  aided  them.    They  were  most 

among    them,    some    peculiarly    magnetic  interested  in  the  story  of   the   industrial 

friendly    soul    that   had    drawn   them  so  school  for  poor  boys, 

closely  together.  "  Many  of  these  lads,"  said  Mr.  Gait  rais- 

'*  I  wonder  if  I  shall  know  him,  if  I  see  ing  his  voice  so  that  all  might  hear,  '*  have 

him  ?  '*  she  thought,  idly  looking  about  her.  actually  been  taken  from  the  very  gates  of 

There  was  a  little  stir  in  the  outskirts  of  prison  when  discharged.    We  educate  them, 

the  crowd.    Faces  brightened  as  if  some-  give  them  a  trade  or  profession  and  influ- 

thing  pleasant  had  come  in  sight,  people  ence  them  to  become  useful  citizens.     In 

turned  their  backs  on  the  sun  to  smile  and  many  cases  they  are  devout  Christian  men." 

look  down  at  some  passing  object.    The  <'  It  is  a  noble  work,"  said  the  doctor, 

doctor  went    over    hastily,  the  judge  fol-  "  The  funds,"  said  Gait,  "  were  furnished 

lowed,  to  hold  eager  considtations  with  the  to  me  from  time  to  time  by  an  imknown 

new  comer ;  the  colonel  called   out   anx-  friend.    I  deserve  no  credit  in  the  matter, 

iously :  "  Unknown  I 
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There  was  a  moyement  of  increased  in-  observed  a  singular  eager  look  on  the  dwarfs 

terest  in  the  crowd.              .  face,  and  at  the  same  moment  Colonel  Pul- 

"  Well,"^  said  Gait,    "  not  precisely  un-  teney  came  towards  him. 

known.    I  have  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  as  to  "  Here,  Quinn,  this  will  interest   you. 

the  person.    It  is  a  merchant  of  large  wealth  Some  young  fellows  that  our  friend  Gait 

in  Philadelphia,  who  chooses  me  for  his  al-  has  saved  from  ruin."     He  gave  him  the 

moner.    By  the  way,  I  have  some  photo-  likenesses  and  turned  carelessly  away, 

graphs  here  that  will  give  you  the  idea  Quinn  bent  over  the  card  and  looked  into 

better  than  words," — ^taking  out  his  pocket-  each  face  steadily  for  a  long  time.    He  gave 

book.    **  Here  are  some  of  '  my  boys,'  as  I  them  back  to  the  Colonel  without  a  word, 

call  them,  as  they  were  when  they  entered  but  he  was  pale  and  his  eyes  were  full  of 

the  school.     And  here,  as  they  are  now.  tears. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  more  radic^  change  ?  "  His  mother  softly  slid  her  hand  in  his. 

handing  the  cards  to  the  Colonel.    "  Strong,  The  little  children  climbed  closer  to  his 

manly  faces  these,  I  think."  breast,  and  his  friends  were  all  about  him, 

The  Colonel  looked  at  them  and  handed  and  the  setting  sun  as  it  went  down  touched 

them  to  the  Judge,  and  he  to  the  Doctor,  his  gray  head  as  with  a  blessing  from  an 

and  so  they  were  passed  around.     Susan  unseen  hand.         Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
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See  this  yellow,  fretted  foam, 
Venice  point — ^like  Venice  waves, 

Lashed  to  whiteness,  tossed  to  lightness, 
By  some  madness  in  their  caves ; 

And  as  mellow  where  it  lies 
As  the  moonlight,  or  the  noonlight 
Of  her  skies. 

Can  you  fancy  how  it  fell 
Shimmering  on  a  lustrous  head? 

Brow  as  royal,  lips  as  loyal 
As  you  overlean  instead ; 

While  the  weaver  wrought  and  died, 
And  this  airy  web  of  fairy 
Time  defied. 

Here 's  a  cup  a  conqueror  bore 
Where  it  flashed  on  princely  ways, 

And  the  fairest  and  the  rarest 
Sung  the  triumph  of  his  days. 

Bare  and  still  is  banquet  hall. 
And  the  dancers  send  no  answers 
To  your  call. 

And  the  conqueror*s  name  is  lost  1 
But  the  dainty  cup  shall  hold 

One  undying,  through  the  flying 
Of  the  moons  and  hopes  grown  old ; 
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For  the  potter,  fashioning 
Faith  and  duty  into  beauty. 
Lives,  a  king. 

And  this  portrait !  when  His  Grace 
Stood  before  it  in  content. 

All  the  splendor  it  could  render 
Seemed  his  gracious  monument, 

Telling  smiling  dame  and  knight 
All  the  story  of  his  glory 
And  his  might. 

But  to-day  we  only  care 
For  the  mantle's  tint  of  flame ; 

And  the  measure  of  such  treasure 
Is  the  crownless  painter's  name. 

For  the  workers  lose  their  lives 

Giving  purely,  knowing  surely 

Work  survives. 

Fannie  R,  Robinson, 
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BY  CAMPBELL  WHEATON. 

v.  States ;  and  before  the  frosts  of  late  Septem- 
ber began  the  harvesting  of  com,  digging 

THE  PROBLEM  SOLVED.  ,        ,  *  j   ,     x    i  j  •     xiT^  -i 5 

of  potatoes,  and  last,  long  days  m  the  wild 
With  July  came  an  end  to  any  scarcity  of  rice-fields, 
food.  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  or  eaten  In  spite  of  absolute  anguish  from  mos- 
80  many  berries,  beginning  with  the  straw-  quitoes,  resulting  in  so  many  coats  of  penny- 
berries  that  reddened  the  ground  for  miles  royal  oil,  that  with  the  addition  of  sunburn 
about  and  that  the  squaws  brought  in  by  I  was  quite  as  dark  as  any  of  my  neighbors, 
the  bushel.  They  were  stewed  and  pre-  the  summer  had  been  one  of  imflagging 
served  and  dried  by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  whose  interest  and  pleasure,  and  could  any  pros- 
hands  were  red  with  juice  from  morning  pect  of  means  for  successful  work  have 
till  night,  and  who  attacked  them  with  a  presented  itself  I  should  have  been  more 
housekeeper's  fury,  loth  to  let  so  much  desir-  than  content.  Baffled  however  in  this  di- 
able  food  escape  her.  No  berry  can  match  rection,  and  realizing  that  till  payment  time 
the  flavor  of  this  wild-wood  strawberry,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  change, 
subtle  and  delicate  and  unrivaled  even  by  I  did  what  came  in  my  way  with  what 
the  raspberry  succeeding  it  in  equal  profu-  heart  I  could,  but  gave  myself  chiefly  to 
siou.  Then  came  blueberries  and  black-  learning  the  people  and  their  life,  and  to  an 
berries,  the  former  being  dried  in  quantities  out-of-doors  existence  wild  as  their  own. 
by  the  Indian  women,  acquiring  a  pungent.  In  July  wagons  had  oome  through  with 
smoky  flavor  in  the  process  as  it  is  carried  stores,  Kennedy  having  gone  '*  below  "  for 
on  over  a  slow  fire — a  flavor  to  which  one  that  purpose,  his  journey  down  to  St  Cloud 
easily  becomes  reconciled.  Last  came  wild  and  the  return  requiring  over  a  month,  so 
plums  and  the  flood  of  cranberries  from  the  dQ^p  was  the  mud  from  the  heavy  rains.  In 
rich  swamp-lands,  enough  for  all  the  United  the  meantime,  with  old  Esenewub  I  had 
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several  times  crossed  the  lake  and  journeyed  of  a  fox,  then  the  prolonged  howl  of  a  wolf, 
some  distance  north,  finding  villages  of  from  and  last  the  wild  cry  of  the  screech  owl,  a 
ten  to  twenty  families  at  intervals.  In  these  sound  to  which  I  could  never  become  accus- 
joumeys  we  met  Crees  and  members  of  vari-  tomed,  and  which  echoed  now  through  the 
ous  other  wandering  tribes,  most  of  them  wood  in  so  dreary  and  lugubrious  a  fashion 
averse  to  labor,  and  refusing  to  settle  perma-  that  I  shivered  as  I  listened.  Beshkway 
nently  on  any  reservation.  Often  when  gar-  laughed,  and  ran  down  the  trail  toward  the 
dens  had  been  planted  by  the  women,  and  Leech-Lake  road.  '*  He  goes  to  his  father," 
com  and  potatoes  were  just  ready  for  hoeing,  said  the  old  man,  turning  expectantly  toward 
the  order  had  come  to  move  on,  and  the  pa-  the  open  front  of  the  lodge  and  peering  out 
tient  squaws  had  rolled  up  their  wigwams  iuto  the  darkness,  and  in  another  moment 
and  followed  to  some  fresh  hunting-ground,  appeared  the  tall  figure  of  Shaydayence  or 
returning  to  find  the  crop  choked  with  Little  Pelican,  the  oldest  son,  who  had  been 
weeds,  or  taken  possession  of  by  some  amusing  himself  as  he  journeyed,  by  imitat- 
thriftless  half-blood.  The  Pembina  bands  ing  every  forest  sound,  from  the  barking  of 
were  inferior  in  every  point  save  physique  a  squirrel  to  the  final  volley  of  screeches 
to  the  Red  Lake  Ojibways;  and,  like  all  from  the  night  owl.  Behind  him  followed 
Indians  whose  life  is  much  on  open  plains,  another  figure,  gray-headed  and  sad-faced, 
they  had  a  deep  scowl,  resulting  from  con-  the  old  *•  Missionary  Hunter,"  a  Pembina 
stant  contraction  of  the  forehead  and  e^es  Indian,  chief  of  a  lai'ge  band,  and  like  Mad- 
to  ward  off  the  sunshine.  The  forest  In-  wagononind,  so  filled  with  desire  that  his 
dians  who  depend  less  upon  hunting  and  people  might  be  taught  in  time  the  knowl- 
more  on  the  lakes  for  food,  had  none  of  this,  edge  that  should  save  them  from  extinction, 
but  their  characteristics  were  on  the  whole  that  he  had  become  the  dread  of  every  new 
the  same,  requiring  only  stem,  steady  dis-  agent,  and  the  laughing-stock  of  the  indif- 
cipline  and  equally  stem  justice,  to  evolve  ferent  among  his  own'  people.  Never  has 
from  their  simple  nature,  limited  aspira-  more  fervent  greeting  been  mine  than  that 
tions  and  unlimited  appetites,  submission,  of  the  old  man,  as  Shaydayence  told  him  I 
and  patient  effort  to  learn  how  to  live.  was  teaching  a  little  and  meant  to  do  more 
The  harvest  ended.  Sheaves  of  com,  if  I  could.  He  shook  hands  over  and  over, 
tightly  braided,  hung  in  every  wigwam,  and  his  voice  trembled  with  eagerness  as  he 
Dance  after  dance  had  taken  place,  at  the  asked  if  I  had  no  friend  who  would  go  to 
gathering  and  husking,  the  shelling  and  his  people  also,  and  if  I  thought  the  new 
storing  away  in  muskemofes.  The  Indian  agent  would  open  a  school  to  which  the 
children  ate  all  day  and  it  often  seemed  to  children  of  the  band  could  be  sent  With 
me  all  night,  for  as  their  hours  of  rest  are  daylight  he  went  on  his  way,  and  we  did 
erratic,  one  member  of  a  family  preferring  not  meet  again  till  payment  time,  the  last 
daytime  for  that  purpose,  and  consequently  of  October,  when  he  came  through  with  the 
boiling  his  com  or  roasting  his  potatoes  in  annuity  goods  and  to  meet  his  band,  who 
the  ashes  at  midnight  or  the  cock-crowing,  had  come  in  from  the  Pembina  plains, 
just  as  fancy  might  dictate,  there  was  always  The  crops  had  been  excellent  this  year 
some  one  prepared  to  offer  a  meal  to  and  some  hundreds  more  of  bushels  of  com 
any  wanderer.  I  remember  coming  once  and  potatoes  were  stowed  away  than  ever 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  after  a  before.  The  pumpkins  also  were  abundant, 
watch  over  a  sick  man  in  a  distant  wigwam,  and  before  every  lodge  the  great  yellow 
upon  one  of  the  summer  lodges,  where  half  rings  cut  across  the  whole  pumpkin,  hung 
a  dozen  blanketed  figures  were  sleeping  on  poles  and  dried  in  the  sun,  making  ready 
profoundly,  while  before  the  fire  sat  the  old  for  winter  use.  The  few  who  had  planted 
grandfather  and  a  child  of  seven  or  eight,  beans  had  also  a  good  crop,  and  Madwa- 
roasting  com  and  exchanging  experiences,  gononind  smiled  with  pride  as  he  told  me 
As  I  sat  there  resting  and  eating  the  ear  that  this  year  the  people  would  have  enough 
offered  me  at  once,  I  heard,  first  the  barking  for  themselves,  even  if  government  did  send 
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bad  flour  and  pork,  as  had  once  or  twice  creetly,  but  this  morning  I  escaped,  and 
happened.  Ducks  of  every  variety,  their  passing  through  some  muskrat  houses,  whose 
crops  distended  with  the  wild  rice  on  which  inhabitants  had  dived  instantaneously  as  I 
they  gorged  every  day,  were  brought  in  by  appeared,  followed  by  a  large  otter  that  had 
hundreds,  their  feathers  carefully  saved  for  been  lying  in  the  sun  I  touched  clear 
beds  and  pillows,  and  their  plump  and  ten-  water  again  on  the  brook  that  emptied  into 
der  flesh  making  savory  stews,  thickened  Seven  Mile  Lake.  This  too,  narrowed  at 
with  rice  or  boiled  pumpkin.  It  was  a  car-  intervals,  and  was  filled  up  with  tail  reeds, 
nival  of  plenty.  Working  steadily  day  in  at  my  last  encounter  with  which  I  had  b^un 
and  day  out,  as  the  women  were,  the  gener-  to  despair,  when  suddenly  I  shot  through  and 
ous  diet  seemed  to  make  amends,  and  a  was  on  the  open  lake.  Myriads  of  ducks 
generous  sense  of  almost  joyous  plenty  rose  in  a  cloud  above  me,  and  flew  swiftly 
gave  a  new  expression  to  life.  to  the  opposite  shore.  How  can  I  tell  the 
I  followed  a  party  one  day  to  the  rice  beauty  of  that  day,  and  what  words  can 
fields  at  Seven  Mile  Lake,  bearing  my  own  give  its  color  and  light  and  air?  Above, 
canoe,  though  plead  with  by  a  young  girl  the  cloudless  vivid  blue,  quivering  with  sun- 
who  begged  to  carry  it  herself,  and  looked  shine :  below,  another  blue  mirroring  that 
with  profound  amazement  and  some  scorn  above ;  a  perfect  oval  shut  in  by  the  great 
upon  the  man  who  would  do  anything  a  forest,  every  leaf  and  branch  of  which  was 
woman  could  do  for  him.  I  compromised  reflected  from  the  clear  water  through  whidi 
by  giving  her  the  paddles,  and  she  went  on,  fish  darted,  and  where  for  one  moment  fell 
only  partially  satisfied,  and  rather  disgusted  the  shadow  of  an  eagle  slow  sailing  over- 
with  white  standards  of  etiquette.  In  June,  head.  At  one  end  the  rice-field  and  the 
wj;iile  the  streams  were  still  high,  we  could  graceful  canoe  and  gay-blanketed  women, 
have  launched  the  canoe  a  mile  or  so  below  the  only  warm  color  in  the  picture,  bending 
Red  Lake,  and  have  paddled  and  pushed  it  the  high  heads  over  the  boat-side,  and  beat- 
through  4iie  narrow  and  reed-grown  marshes  iug  out  the  ripened  grain,  while  far  in  the 
separating  the  little  river  from  the  first  lake,  distance,  from  Spirit  Island,  rose  the  tall 
Four  miles  below,  the  stream  was  high  pine,  long  ago  blasted  by  lightning,  and 
enough  to  admit  this,  and  I  stepped  into  bearing  in  its  top  an  eagle's  nest  visible  for 
the  canoe,  ev^iy  line  and  curve  of  which  I  miles  around. 

knew  by  heart,  and  paddled  slowly,  the  Nature  works  wildly  in  these  northern 
current  doing  the  most  of  the  work.  The  regions,  and  I  saw  storm  and  whirlwind  do 
women  had  gone  on,  and  I  was  quite  alone,  their  will  with  an  energy  and  fierceness  I 
in  a  stillness  which  had  lost  much  of  its  op-  had  supposed  altogether  tropical.  Toma- 
pressive  quality,  yet  filled  me  always  with  a  does  swept  through  the  woods,  upheaving 
deep  solenmity.  The  banks  grew  nearer,  and  and  twisting  giant  trees  as  if  they  had  been 
the  branches  of  birches  and  maples  met  over-  reeds,  and  presenting  a  picture  of  the  wild- 
head,  till  the  stream  ended  in  what  seemed  est  and  most  trackless  desolation.  Thunder 
an  impassible  thicket  of  reeds  and  marshy  not  only  rumbled  and  roared,  but  ripped  as 
growth.  Experience  had  taught  me  what  well,  the  peculiar  sound  of  rending  making 
to  do,  and  standing  up  I  pushed  through,  one  involuntarily  look  up  to  see  if  giant 
the  rushes  closing  over  my  head,  yet  yield-  hands  were  not  tearing  the  clouds  into 
ing  to  the  steady  impulse  forward.  Then  strips,  while  lightning  not  only  flashed  but 
came  a  space  of  floating  bog,  the  accumula-  blazed,  all  strange  electric  forces  seeming 
tion  of  matted  reeds  and  roots  and  wash  of  to  act  at  once.  Balls  of  fire  darted  across 
soil,  some  day  to  become  permanent  and  the  sky.  Spears  of  pink  and  purple  and 
solid,  but  now  the  most  treacherous  and  green,  shot  through  the  blinding  masses  of 
elusive  of  footings.  On  this  I  trod  gin-  light,  or  aiming  at  some  lofty  pine,  left  it 
gerly,  dragging  the  canoe  after  me.  Deep  blackened  and  smoking.  All  about  the 
water  lay  beneath,  and  I  had  had  more  than  lake  shores  stood  tall,  blasted  pines,  dreary 
one  ducking  in  learning  how  to  walk  dis-  as  so  many  ghosts,  and  the  great  forest 
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seemed  made  as  a  plaything  for  these  fierce  to  interpreted  lies — a  love  of  stirring  up 

elements.    The  sense  of  personal  insignifi-  mischief  being  an  integral  portion  of  the 

cance  and  helplessness  became  simply  over-  half-blood  character.    Even  Boileau,  a  man 

powering,  and  through  the  crash  and  roar  of   marked  ability,  who  accompanied    the 

and  blinding  glare  one  could  only  shudder  present  party,  and  who  seemed  to  under- 

and  quail,  and  wait  for  the  still  small  voice,  stand    the    demands  of  the  situation,  ro- 

the  hush  of  peace  after  storm,  in  which  one  manced  involuntarily;  and  if  two  yoke  of 

could  recover  confidence  and  strength  to  oxen  were  promised  by  the  agent,  made  it 

go  on.  six  in  spite  of  himself,  thus  convincing  the 

Too  quickly  the  bright  autumn  days  sped  Indians  of  the  chronic  bad  faith  of  the^v- 

away.    Golden  rod  and  asters  faded,  and  emment,  and  leaving  a  sense  of  injustice 

October   found    fallen    leaves,    blackened,  and  unreliability  altogether  unnecessary  and 

frost-bitten  vegetation,  and  even  little  gusty  producing  the  worst  effects, 

snow-storms  melting  quickly,  but  a  little  The  long  file  of  army  wagons  appeared 

more  determined  with  each  flurry.    Run-  at  night-fall  the  last  of  October,  and  camped 

ners  came  through,  bringing  news  that  the  about  the  government  buildings.    The  boiler 

payment  party  had  left  St.  Paul  and  would  of  the  little  saw  and  grist-mill,  owing  to 

reach  Red  Lake  by  the  last  of  October.    The  some  defect  in  the  iron,  had  exploded  a  few 

Indians  left  their  summer  lodges  and  made  days  previously.    Fortunately  Kennedy  had 

ready   for    winter-quarters.      The    traders  just  gone  up  to  dinner,  leaving  only  an 

appeared  again,  every  sign  indicating  a  long  Indian  boy  sitting  in  the  door.    Though 

winter,  and  consequent  heavy  yield  of  furs,  sent  straight  into  the  lake,  amid  a  shower  of 

and  everything  bent  to  preparation  for  this  boards  and  timbers,  he  escaped  without  a 

culmination  of  the  Indian  year.  scratch,   and  rushed  off   to  tell  the  tale. 

Payment  time  is  the  summing  up  of  the  Within  three  hours  hardly  a  vestige  of  the 

agent's  year,  as  well,  and  a  tour  of  inspec-  mill  remained.    The  explosion  had  shattered 

tion  also,  taking  the  character  of  a  great  it  thoroughly.     The    lodians   flocked    in, 

picnic.    With  the  Red  Lake  Indians,  as  many  with  their  ponies,  and  each  one  carried 

with  all  who  have  ceded  or  sold  land  to  the  away  every  board,  shingle  or  slab  he  could 

United  States,  a  fixed  sum  for  a  given  term  reach.    I  secured  a  few  for  shelving,  know- 

of  years;  a  given  number  of  barrels  of  pork  ing  it  was  the  last  chance,  while  poor  Ken- 

and  flour,  and  the  necessary  amount   of  nedy,  whose  vocation  was  thus  suddenly 

goods,  blankets,  etc.,  is  disbursed  yearly,  taken  from  him,  looked  ruefully  at  the  busy 

the  agent  making  his  tour  of  inspection,  crowd,  and  wondered  whether  he  had  better 

accompanied  by  his  clerk  or  paymaster,  and  go  "  below  "  with  the  pay  party  or  wait  till 

a  corps  of  gentlemen,  usually  clergymen,  his  supplies  were  nearly  out.    Unfortunately 

selected  from  various  denominations,  and  enough,  so  far  as  my  personal  comfort  was 

charged  with  the  duty  of  making  a  truthful  concerned,  it  was  decided  for  him,  and  I 

and  unbiased  report  of  all  they  see  and  was  left  to  such  housekeeping  as  army  life 

hear.    On  the  whole  the  report  is  more  or  had  taught   me,  the    disasters   of   which 

less  a  farce,  and  pronounced  so  by  the  cool-  would  of  themselves  fill  a  paper, 

headed  of  the  inspectors  themselves.    The  The  inspectors,  four  clergymen  of  differ- 

Indians  are  at  their  best,  pleased  as  children  ent  denominations,  I  found  to  be  men  of 

with  their  new  blankets  and  goods  in  gen-  broad  understanding,  and  the  genial  and 

end,    and   like    children,    forgetting    past  breezy   energy    often    a   characteristic    of 

troubles  in  present  comfort.    If  charges  are  western  ministers.    They  agreed  with  me 

brought,  a  dishonest  agent  can  easily  bribe  fully  in  the  ideas  I  advanced,  and  heartily 

the  interpreters  to  say  one  thing  to  the  in-  endorsed  the  appeal  I  had  added  to  my  re- 

spectmg  party  and  another  to  the  Indians  port  as  physician,  for  some  immediate  mov&- 

themselves.   In  fact  a  large  proportion  of  the  ment  at  Red  Lake  in  regard  to  schools, 

misunderstandings  and  imaccountable  ris-  They  went  with  me  among  the  people,  lis- 

ings  among  the  Indians  are  to  be  attributed  tened  eagerly  to  every  fact  given  them,  were 
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struck  with  the  possibilities  of  work,  and  reservations  are  fixed  are  becoming  a  pros- 
eager  as  myself  for  action.  The  agent,  an  perous  and  successful  people,  the  schools 
honest,  but  narrow  man,  who  considered  the  and  public  institutions  of  the  Choctaws  and 
flour  and  calico,  and  plenty  of  ploughed  Cherokees,  especially,  being  of  a  very  high 
land  for  their  crops  the  most  vitally  essen-  character. 

tial  points,  listened  good-naturedly,  promised  It  is  a  fact  that  a  tribe,  deprived  of  its  tra- 
to  do  what  he  could,  but  doubted  if  it  would  ditional  freedom  of  movement  and  forced 
amoimt  to  anything.  I  need  hardly  add  into  narrow  limits  and  into  occupations  re^ 
that  under  his  administration  it  never  did,  volting  at  first  to  all  their  beliefs  and  inher- 
nor^ven  under  that  of  the  gay  young  army  ited  tendencies,  must  for  a  time  suffer  inev- 
officer  who  succeeded  him  temporarily,  or  itable  loss.  But  as  with  the  negro  and 
the  subdued  and  timid  minister  who  fol-  emancipation,  after  the  first  crushing  effect 
lowed  him.  So  far  as  accomplishment  is  of  the  new  conditions,  another  and  more 
concerned,  my  own  record  ends  here.  I  vigorous  life  springs  up.  Assimilation  is 
remained  as  physician  for  two  years,  desper-  rapid,  and  were  modes  of  treatment  intelli- 
ately  indignant,  profoundly  sad  by  turns,  gent  and  practical,  a  thousand  times  more 
and  ending  in  simple  acquiescence  in  a  state  might  be  accomplished  than  has  yet  been 
of  things  I  could  not  help.  Here  and  else-  done.  I  quote  from  Greneral  Francis  A. 
where  I  saw  fraud  and  trickery  of  every  Walker;  in  1872,  our  Indian  Commissioner, 
description.  The  second  pay  party,  larger  and  a  man  who  has  judged  so  wisely  and 
than  the  first,  were  equally  interested  with  impartially  for  the  Indian,  as  to  rank  first 
what  they  saw ;  equally  bent  upon  some  as  an  authority  on  all  questions  connected 
effort,  and  equally  powerless  for  good,  with  modes  of  work  among  them.  In  a 
Like  many  another  disappointed  worker,  I  paper  upon  the  "  Indian  Question,"  pre- 
had  to  realize  that  the  time  was  not  yet,  and  pared  for  the  North  American  Review  in 
when  the  end  came,  and  I  parted  with  the  1873,  and  supplemented  a  year  later,  by  an 
people  I  loved,  but  for  whom  I  had  been  equally  valuable  one  in  the  Inlemational^  he 
powerless  to  effect  any  permanent  good,  it  di'aws  from  his  mass  of  facts,  some  very 
was  with  a  yearning  and  heart-ache  of  which  startling  conolusions,  prominent  among 
I  am  not  yet  cured.  I  had,  in  the  summer  which  is  the  one  impressed  upon  all  who 
of  1870,  gone  out  upon  the  Pembina  plains  investigate  deeply,  that  the  present  agency 
with  a  hunting  party ;  had  been  cut  off  from  system  is  often  worse  than  useless, 
return  by  a  war  party  of  Sioux;  had  wandered  "  A  tribe  makes  a  treaty  with  the  United 
through  regions  where  no  white  man  had  States,  ceding  the  great  body  of  their  lands, 
ever  been,  and  had  come  out  finally  at  Fort  and  accepting  a  diminished  reservation  suf- 
Abercrombie,  hundreds  of  miles  below,  ficient  for  their  actual  occupation.  In  con- 
From  this  point  I  journeyed  west,  seeing  the  sideration,  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be 
Cherokees  in  their  own  territory;  visiting  maintained  upon  the  reservation  for  the 
the  Pawnee  and  other  reservations ;  seeing  term  of  fifteen  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
the  workings  of  the  mission  to  the  Sioux,  United  States,  a  superintendent  of  teaching 
and  getting  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  and  two  teachers ;  a  superintendent  of  farm- 
field,  which  settled  its  position  definitely  ing  and  two  farmers,  two  millers,  two  black- 
and  resulted  in  convictions  I  have  never  smiths,  a  tinsmith,  a  gunsmith,  a  carpenter, 
seen  reason  to  alter.  In  a  general  paper  of  and  a  wagon  and  plough-maker  with  shops 
this  description,  statistics  hardly  find  place,  for  all  these  mechanical  services.  This  lit- 
The  popular  idea  that  the  Indian  race  is  tie  bill  is  presumably  made  up,  without 
dying  out  is  so  firmly  fixed  that  only  statis-  much  reference  to  the  peculiarities  in  char- 
tics  can  shake  it,  and  it  will  surprise  all  who  acter  and  condition  of  the  tribe  to  be  bene- 
take  up  the  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  fited  by  the  expenditures  involved.  As 
the  Interior,  to  find  that  a  steady  though  soon  as  the  treaty  goes  into  effect,  the 
limited  increase  has  taken  place  during  the  United  States  in  good  faith  fulfill  their  part 
past  ten  years,  and  that  the  Indians  whose  of  the  bargain.    The  shops  are  built^  the 
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employes  enlisted;  and  the  government  and  other  interests  have  brought  the  class 
through  its  agent  stands  ready  to  ciyilize  the  of  frontiersmen  'whose  presence  means  In- 
Indian  to  almost  any  extent.  But,  unf  ortu-  dian  deterioration,  but  not  Indian  decrease, 
nately,  the  Indians  are  not  ready  to  be  civil-  To  force  all  upon  one  grand  reservation  is 
ized.  The  glow  of  industrial  enthusiasm ^  impossible,  the  Indians  of  the  North  looking 
which  was  created  by  the  metaphorical  elo-  upon  the  South,  or  Indian  Territory,  as  tlie 
quence  of  the  commissioners  in  council,  dies  burial  groimd  of  their  people,  while  the  hos- 
away  under  the  first  experiment  of  hard  tile  element  is  still  too  strong  to  admit  of 
work :  an  hour  at  the  plough  nearly  breaks  peaceful  dwelling  together.  An  ethnograph- 
the  back  of  the  wild  man,  wholly  unused  to  ical  distribution  of  tribes  should  at  least  be 
labor :  his  pony,  a  little  wilder  still,  jumps  attempted,  for  though  that  system,  suggested 
now  on  one  side  of  the  furrow  and  now  on  by  Secretary  Calhoun  and  accompanying 
the  other,  and  finally  settles  the  question  by  the  message  of  President  Monroe  in  1825, 
kicking  itself  free  of  the  galling  harness,  has  been  hopelessly  violated  by  the  intro- 
and  disappears  for  the  day.  The  Indian,  a  duction  and  even  incorporation  of  alien 
sadder  and  wiser  man,  betakes  himself  to  tribes  from  the  North  among  those  of  the 
the  chase,  and  thereafter  only  visits .  the  South,  it  is  still  possible  to  form  the  double 
shops  maintained  at  so  much  expense  by  the  Indian  reservation  for  all  tribes  east  of  the 
government,  to  have  his  gun  repaired,  or  to  Rocky  Mountains.  Having  done  this,  the 
get  a  strap  or  buckle  for  his  riding-gear.  Indian  department  must  be  in  an  independ- 
But  still  the  treaty  expenditures  go  on :  the  ent  position  and  have  a  responsible  head. 
United  States  are  every  year  loyally  furnish-  At  present,  incredible  fraud,  chicanery  and 
ing  what  has  been  stipulated,  and  the  Indian  corruption  of  every  sort,  are  vital  elements 
is  every  year  one  installment  nearer  the  of  the  system  in  spite  of  honest  spasmodic 
termination  of  all  his  claims  upon  the  gov-  efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of 
emment.    Meanwhile,  population  is  closing  things. 

around  the  reservation ;  the  animals  of  the  For  fifty  years  the  War  Department  had 

chase  are  disappearing  before  the  presence  the  sole  charge  of   the  Indians.      Under 

of  the  white  man,  and  the  sound  of  the  President  Adams,  reform   was    as    loudly 

pioneer's  axe :  scantier  and  scantier  grow  the  called    for    as    now,  and  a  Congressional 

natural  means  of  subsistence ;  fainter  and  committee  reported  in  words  equally  appli- 

fainter  the  attractions  of  the  chase;   and  cable  to  to-day :  "Our  Indian  administration 

when  at  last  hunger  drives  the  Indian  into  under  the  War  Department  exhibited  a  to- 

the    agency,  made   ready  by  suffering  to  tal  want  of  method  and  punctuality.    Ac- 

leam  the  white  man's  mode  of  life,  the  pro-  counts  of  millions  of  expenditure  have  been 

visions  of  the  treaty  are  well-nigh  expired,  so  loosely  kept  as  scarcely  to  furnish  a  trace 

One,  three  or  five  years  pass.     All  the  in-    or  explanation  of  large  sums and 

stallments  have  been  honorably  paid;  the  where  entries  have  been  made,  even  the 
appropriation  committees  of  Congress,  with  very  clerks  who  kept  the  books  could  not 
sighs  of  relief  cross  off  the  name  of  the  tribe  state  an  account  from  them." 
from  the  list  of  beneficiaries,  and  another  The  patient,  steady  labor  requisite  in  lead- 
body  of  Indians,  uninstructed  and  impro-  ing  a  heathen  people  to  civilization  forms 
vided,  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves."  no  part  of  the  education  of  an  army  officer, 
I  have  given  this  quotation  at  length,  nor  will  an  officer  of  high  rank  become  an 
because  it  presents,  photographically,  the  Indian  Agent.  Should  the  Indian  Bureau 
system  as  it  at  present  stands :  hopelessly  be  made  a  part  of  the  War  Department,  it 
inefficient  in  result,  and  holding  the  seed  of  would  form  a  pretext  for  forcing  political 
fearful  future  difficulty.  It  is  evident  that  appointments  upon  a  service  thus  far  free 
the  whole  reservation  scheme  must  be  re-  from  such  stain,  and  degrade  one  without 
cast.  Emigration  has  already  invaded  lands  elevating  the  other.  After  months  spent  in 
unwisely  set  aside  without  due  consideration  the  examination  of  frauds  and  other  causes 
of  what  the  future  might  bring.-    Mining  of  Indian  War,  Generals  Sherman,  Aujer 
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and  Terry,  brave  soldiers  and  Gallant  gen-  try  civil  cases  and  petty  offences, — ^the  heav- 

tlemen,  reported :    "  If  we  intend  to  have  ier  crimes  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

war  with  the  Indians,  the  Bureau  should  go  a  United  States  judpfe.    The  agent's  position 

to  the  Secietary  of  War.    If  we  intend  to  has  long  been  a  difficult  and  anomalous  one. 

have  peace,  it  should  go  to  the  Civil  Depart-  To  quote  once  more  from  General  Walker : 

ment.    In  our  opinion  such  wars  are  wholly  "  Under  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United 

imnecessary.     Hoping  the  government  and  States,  the  Indian   Agent  was  a  minister 

the  country  will  agree  with  us,  we  cannot  resident  to  a  *  domestic  dependent  nation.*              , 

advise  the  change.'*  The  Act  of  March  8,   1871,  destroys  the             I 

Such  wars  ai*e  unnecessary,  but  the  only  nationality    and    leaves  the  agent  in  the 

protection  against  them,  and  against  the  anomalous  position  of  finding  no  authority 

consequent  terror  and  distress  amongst  the  within  the  tribe  to  which  he  can  address 

border  whites,  is  to  be  found  in  this  policy  himself,  yet  having  in    himself    no  legal 

of  seclusion.    The  Indian  must  be  forced  to  authority  over  the  tribe  or  the  members  of 

remain  and  labor  with  his  own  people.    The  it." 

white  man  must  equally  recognize  that  with-  If  he  has  tact  or  intelligence,  a  certain 
in  their  limits  he  has  no  place,  but  so  long  amount  of  control  is  exercised,  but  com- 
as reservations  are  scattered  broadcast,  so  plaint  is  being  made  more  and  more  loudly 
long  their  owners  will  be  dispossessed  by  that  the  young  braves  cannot  be  held  in 
squatters  and  a  reservation  mean,  as  in  Kan-  check,  and  until  the  Indian  is  made  a  citi- 
sas,  that  portion  of  the  State  on  which  the  zen  with  a  citizen's  obligations  as  well  slb 
Indians  have  no  rights  whatsoever.  rights,  the  evil  mu.st  grow. 

Having  secured  a  permanent  position,  the  Our  national  characteristics  are  such  that 

next  essential  point,  is  a  title  to  the  land  by  till  an  evil  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions, 

the  individual  Indian ;  a  title  to  be  made  we  are  very  apt  to  deny  even  its  existence, 

inalienable.     Certificates  of  occupancy  are  but  the  settlement  of  this  question  is  inevi- 

now  given,  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  table.    Sooner  or  later  legislation  must  act, 

printed  on.    The  best  motive  to  labor  is  in  and  though  our  industries  may  be  burdened 

a  guarantee  of  the  rewards  of  that  labor,  in  meeting  the  responsibilities  for  the  future 

The  half-blood  passion  for  locating  "  scrip,"  of  this  race,  honor  and  interest  alike  urge 

— ^that  is  taking  a  title  to  a  homestead  on  their  claim. 

Indian  land,  mu3t  be  checked,  and  that  ele-  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  majority  of 

ment  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  Americans  are  weary  of  the  whole  question, 

the  various  tribes.     But  as  connections  will  The  western  man,  who  has  known  personally 

be  formed  between  white  and  Indian,  the  perhaps,  the  full  and  terrible  meaning  of 

law  should  provide  that  an  Indian  woman  Indian  atrocities,  cries  out  for  *'  extermina- 

living  with  a  white  man  is  legally  married,  tion,"  as  if  it  were  a  cloud  of  grasshoppers 

and  the  children  of  such  maniage  legitimate ;  to  be  dispersed.    A  large  and  increasing 

and  it  should  also  forbid  all  imlawful  rela-  class,  who  may  be  said  to  have  adopted  the 

tions  to  all  employes,  traders*  and  agents.  politics  of  despair,  believe  that  since  the 

The  sending  to  Indians  of  paint,  scalping-  upheavals  of  the  civil  war  we  are  voyaging 
knives  and  all  implements  of  death  should  on  an  unknown  sea,  whose  resistless  current 
cease.  The  influence  of  the  government  bears  us  to  very  possible  destruction,  and 
should  be  for,  rather  than  against,  civiliza-  accepting  everything  and  examining  nothing, 
tion.  Government  boimty,  if  given  at  all,  call  for  Indian  suffrage  and  citizenship,  as 
should  be  simply  as  premium  for  industry,  only  one  more  item  in  the  bill  of  lading, 
and  no  rations  be  issued  save  to  the  sick  and  Others,  again,  neither  indifferent  nor  im- 
aged, or  in  payment  for  work.  patient,  consider  the  policy  of  seclusion  as 

Government  should  protect  persons,  prop-  an  anomaly  not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  repub- 

erty  and  life,  but  by  means  of  the  fewest  lican  government,  and  believe  in  absolute 

and  simplest  laws.     The  agent  should  be  freedom   for  all   classes  and  nationalities 

fitted  for  his  trust,  and  have  authority  to  alike.     Knowing  well  that  mischief  must 
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• 
come,  they  still  insist  that  the  Indian  must  to-day  as  one  of  the  noblest  forms  of  mis- 
take his  chances,  and  are  deaf  to  any  op-  sionary  labor  the  world  has  seen.    Many 
posing  suggestions.  churches  have  made  efforts,  failing  from 

Indian  citizenship  is  to  be  considered,  not  very  natural  causes ;  want  of  understanding 
as  a  means,  but  as  an  end.  Years  of  train-  of  Indian  character  and  too  rigid  adherence 
ing  must  elapse  before  it  can  be  practicable  to  old  methods  ranking  first.  To  the  Epis- 
for  the  whole  body,  numbering  oyer  three  copal  church  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
hundred  thousand,  only  half  of  whom  are  Episcopal  church  of  the  West  more  espe- 
in  direct  treaty  with  the  United  States,  cially,  is  due  a  work,  increasing  monthly  in 
But  according  to  our  action  on  this  whole  magnitude,  and  bidding  fair  to  accomplish 
question  will  be  our  judgment  at  the  bar  of  many  of  the  results  hoped  for  from  the  ao- 
history.  Thus  far  nothing  has  been  re-  tion  of  the  general  govei:nment.  The  modes 
corded  hopelessly  dishonoring  in  its  charac-  of  worship,  the  dress,  the  certain  amount  of 
ter ;  for  in  face  of  the  many  wrongs  done  state  and  ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Episco- 
this  people  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  pal  forms,  all  commend  themselves  to  the 
industrial  and  territorial  expansion  has  Indian  mind.  The  surpliced  priests  take 
been  beyond  that  recorded  of  any  other  na-  the  place  of  the  painted  medicine  men ;  the 
tion  since  the  world  bogan,  and  that  from  responses  and  personal  part  in  the  service, 
the  struggle  for  life  and  possession  of  soil  that  of  his  own  share  in  the  dances  of  the 
by  the  first  colonists  down  to  the  present  changing  seasons.  The  great  personal  power 
day,  injuries  have  been  mutual,  and  the  of  two  such  men  as  Bishops  Whipple  and 
heat  of  blood  has  brought  results  that  pos-  Hare  has  brought  into  the  western  territo- 
terity  will  judge  luore  fairly  than  we.  The  rial  ministry  a  class  of  men  very  different 
past  is  beyond  recall.  The  future  lies  in  from  the  average  theological  student  of  the 
our  own  hands,  and  no  plea  of  the  manifest  East.  This  new  country  has  demanded 
destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  no  indif-  fresh  blood,  fresh  brain-power;  untiring 
ference  nor  intolerance  should  blind  us  to  energy,  unlimited  devotion ;  and  the  best 
the  fact  that  a  once  powerful  people  are  at  elements  of  the  Broad-church  movement  are 
our  mercy,  and  that  we  shall  be  recreants  to  found  there  to-day.  Year  after  year,  long 
a  most  binding  and  solemn  duty  if  we  fail  before  the  question  pressed  upon  the  public 
to  reconcile  thei{i  to  civilization.  Let  it  be  mind  these  men  labored,  biding  their  time 
remembered  also  that  fifty-five  thousand  of  and  yet  imploring  a  hearing  and  some  action 
these  Indians  are  already  not  only  in-  on  the  part  of  those  who  gave  it.  Gradually 
dependent  and  self-supporting,  but  even  the  appeal  was  responded  to.  Devoted  men 
wealthy — the  body  occupying  the  Indian  and  women  began,  at  many  points,  working 
Territory.  These  Indians  expend  in  educa-  under  the  most  depressing  and  unfavorable 
tion  more  than  any  other  territory  in  the  conditions,  but  waiting  in  hope.  Then 
United  States ;  their  horses  and  cattle  are  came  the  action  of  the  General  Convention 
excelled  in  number  and  value  in  only  one  'of  1871  appointing  an  Indian  Commission, 
territory,  and  their  cereal  crops  exceed  those  and  in  the  ensuing  year  that  of  Bishop  Hare 
of  all  the  territories  put  together.  To  carry  as  missionary  bishop  of  Nebraska.  Dr. 
out  the  project  urged  now  in  Congress,  as  it  Hare  had  long  been  familiar  with  the  work- 
has  been  at  every  session  for  ten  years,  that  ings  of  foreign  missions,  and  carried  to  this 
their  land  should  be  thrown  open  for  emi-  new  field  not  only  a  trained  and  perfected 
gration  in  general,  is  a  wrong  and  outrage  system  of  thought  concerning  the  best  modes 
realized  only  by  those  who  have  read  be-  of  work,  but  an  enthusiastic  belief  that  has 
tween  the  lines  of  the  smoothly-written  sug-  never  flagged,  and  an  energy  stopping  at  no 
gestions,  and  know  how  it  would  end.  obstacle  and  urging  him  on  till  the  worn-out 

While  parties  have  squabbled  and  de-  body  could  no  longer  respond,  and  he  has 

partmente  sat  bewildered,  a  quiet  and  pene-  been  forced  like  his  equally  devoted  fellow- 

trating  influence  has  been  at  work  gathering  worker.  Bishop  Whipple,  to  stop  and  rest. 

Yokune  as  years  have  passed,  and  standing  Six  years  have  passed,  and  the  results  can 
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be  read  and  known  of  all  men.  Beginning  sosiained  work  and  continnons  restraint 
with  small  schools  held  in  log  huts,  and  very  irksome ;  curiously  timid  in  undertak* 
with  only  occasional  services  from  ministers  ing  to  speak  or  do  anything  new,  and  far 
who  sought  to  fill  half  a  dozen  parishes  at  less  prone  to  quarrel  than  white  boys  are. 
once,  the  whole  aspect  has  changed.  Refer-  Deep  disappointment  often  came.  The  most 
ring  to  the  first  report  from  Bishop  Hare,  promising  pupil,  perhaps,  deserted,  infln- 
we  find  that  in  1873  five  schools  were  in  enced  by  wandering  Indians  unfriendly  to 
operation,  all  conducted  on  the  manual-labor  civilization  ;  but  in  spite  of  every  drawback 
system  before  mentioned,  and  all  growing  the  second  year  iound  one  hundred  and 
with  a  speed  that  made  their  limited  accom-  twenty-five  names  on  the  roll,  and  four 
modations  nearly  intolerable.  The  first  one  schools  in  operation.  Forty  Yanktons  were 
at  the  Yankton  mission  opened  with  but  confirmed  on  this  second  visit,  and  the  first 
five  picked  boys.  Many  more  applied,  and  one  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  minis- 
five  were  shortly  added,  these  ten  being  try.  Log  houses  had  been  built  by  the 
drilled  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  aid  in  Indians  themselves ;  a  weaving-room  been 
guiding  those  who  came  after.  Friends  at  opened  where  the  Indian  women  wove  v^y 
the  East  furnished  the  necessary  household  good  cloth  and  rag  carpets,  and  seven  hun- 
belongings,  sheets,  towels,  clothing,  etc.  dred  sheep  had  been  bought  for  the  reserva- 
The  boys  were  divided  into  three  squads,  each  tion.  Basket  making  and  many  other  trades 
one  having  assigned  to  it  its  special  work  were  advancing  rapidly,  and  a  sewing-school 
for  the  week.  The  dormitory  squad,  whose  taught  by  both  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyte- 
business  was  to  make  beds  and  keep  rooms  rian  ladies  of  the  missions  was  in  successful 
in  order ;  the  table  squad,  who  set  tables,  operation.  The  third  and  fourth  reports 
washed  dishes,  etc.,  and  the  out-door  squad,  indicate  equally  steady  progress ;  while  in 
to  bring  wood,  run  errands,  go  for  milk,  etc.  the  last  one  sent  out  in  September,  1877, 
When  the  respective  duties  of  each  day  we  find  four  native  missionaries  educated 
were  discharged,  all  worked  in  common  for  at  the  East,  ordained  and  settled  among 
a  time,  leveling  and  cleaning  up  the  rough  their  own  people. 

grounds,  and  taking  to  it  far  more  kindly  .  The  Yankton  agency  and  the  work 
than  could  have  been  hoped  for ;  though  at  accomplished  there  have  been  mentioned 
times,  when  the  outside  work-hour  arrived,  merely  as  illustrations.  In  September  last, 
they  proved  hard  to  catch  as  wild  deer,  and  not  only  was  the  debt  incurred  by  the  In- 
when  caught  went  to  duty  as  if  on  their  way  dian  Commission  entirely  canceled,  but  a 
to  be  hung,  each  one  developing  a  lame  leg  balance  of  nearly  eleven  hundred  dollars 
or  sore  hand,  and  remonstrating  at  the  cold-  remained  in  the  treasury,  and  this  in  spite 
ness  of  the  air.  By  ten  o'clock  in  the  of  many  unexpected  calls  promptly  met 
morning  work  ended,  and  the  boys  went  Eight  native  clergymen,  five  in  Minnesota 
into  school  for  two  hours.  Then  dinner  and  and  three  in  Niobrara,  have  been  ordained; 
recess  till  two ;  work  till  three ;  school  till  while  five  candidates  in  the  former  and  nine 
five,  and  then  the  evening  meal  and  amuse-  in  the  latter  diocese  indicate  the  future  pos- 
ments  or  talking  till  early  bed-time.  sibilities  of  labor.  The  Commission  adds 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  the  only  one  word  of  dissatisfaction,  repeated 
difficulties  involved  in  this  apparently  sim-  by  the  bishops ;  a  word  all  who  have  fol- 
pie  training.  Filthy  personal  habits  to  be  lowed  up  the  subject  at  all  will  echo : 
replaced  by  cleanliness,  and  the  whole  alpha-  "  The  Conmiission  has  been  and  is  sen- 
be  t  of  civilization  in  the  way  of  beds,  dishes,  ously  embarrassed  in  its  plans  of  operation 
chairs,  etc.,  to  be  learned.  The  results  as-  by  the  imsettled  and  uncertain  policy  of  the 
tonished  the  workers  themselves.  The  chil-  government.  This  keeps  it  back  from  giv- 
dren  were  foimd  tractable  and  apt  to  learn ;  ing  to  the  work  that  comprehensiveness  and 
over-sensitive  to  reproof,  but  submitting  in  permanency  so  necessary  to  its  complete  and 
spite  of  this ;  always  ready  for  little  jobs  or  final  success." 
spasmodic  effort  of  any  kind,  but  finding  Later  on  Bishop  Hare  adds:  "Civiliza- 
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tion  has  loosened,  in  some  places  broken,  women,  and  some  day  our  children  will  live 

the  bonds  which  regtdate  and  hold  together  in  good  honses,  and  have  good  farms  and 

Indian  society  in  its  wild  state,  and  has  good  churches,  and  make  law,  and  preach 

failed  to  give  the  people  law  and  officers  of  the  gospel.    We  will  keep  it  close  in  our 

justice  in  their  place.    This  evil  still  con-  hearts ;  and  I  think  our  hearts  are  larger 

tinues  unabated.  Women  are  brutally  beaten  than  they  were  before." 

and  outraged ;  men  are  murdered  in  cold  At  White  Earth  about  a  thousand  natives 

blood ;    the  Indians  who   are  friendly  to  are  settled,  but  rovers  from  prairies  and  ran- 

schools  and  churches  ar#intimidated  and  ches  are  constantly  gathering  in,  throwing^ 

preyed  upon  by  the  evil-disposed ;  children  aside  their  blankets,  cutting  off  the  scalp 

are  molested  on  their  way  to  school,  and  lockandleamingtoplough,  build,  weave,  and 

schools  are'dispersed  by  bands  of  vagabonds,  cook.    More  than  a  hundred  houses  have 

but  there  is  no  redress.    This  accursed  con-  been  built,  almost  wholly  by  their  own  hands, 

dition  of  things  is  an  outrage  upon  the  One  Their  saw-mill,  run  by  themselves,  turns  out 

Lawgiver.    It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  land.    It  over  fifteen  thousand  feet  of  lumber  a  day ; 

should  make  every  man  who  sits  in  the  na-  they  have  two  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cat- 

tional  halls  of  legislation  blush.    And,  wish  tie,  well  fed  and  well  treated ;  a  hundred  and 

well  to  the  Indians  as  we  may,  and  do  for  forty  acres  in  wheat,  and  each  house  its  own 

them  what  we  will,  the  efforts  of  civil  agents,  garden  and  corn-field.    In  their  little  £pisco- 

teachers  and  missionaries,  are  like  the  strug-  pal  church,  a  full-blooded  Chippewa  minis- 

gles  of  drowning  men  weighted  with  lead,  ters  to  a  reverent  congregation,  joining  with 

as  long  as  by  the  absence  of  law  Indian  so-  deep  and  quiet  yet  almost  passionate  fervor 

ciety  is  left  without  a  base."  in  the  service  they  love. 

I  turn  to  the  Minnesota  reservations,  where  Every  indication  goes  to  prove  that  the 

naturally  my  strongest  interest  centered.    In  Indian  is  not  a  combination  of  brute,  demon 

1872  old  Madwagononind  said  to  Bishop  and  ruffian,  but  a  man  with  like  passions 

Whipple :  with  ourselves,  and  with  far  nobler  natural 

"  We  have  a  tradition  that  some  time  or  possibilities  than  any  other  wild  race  on  the 

other  a  good  man  will  arise  who  will  care*  earth,  no  power  thus  far  having  succeeded 

for  us.    He  has  come  at  last,  but  it  is  almost  in  making  them  slaves.* 

too  late."  The  Yanktons  are  learning  trades.    The 

Later,  as  the  work  went  on  at  White  Santees  are  tumipg  farmers.    The  Apaches, 

Earth,  and  finally  extended  to  Red  Lake,  considered  hopelessly  degraded  and  treacher- 

where  to-day  missionaries  are  laboring  suo-  ous,  are  begging  for  schools — the  Comanches 

ceesf ully,  aided  and  loved  by  chiefs  and  peo-  and  many  other  wild  Indians  as  well.    Yet 

pie  alike,  one  said :  the  old  story  goes  on,  and  life  on  the  border 

**  I  seem  to  have  found  a  great  stake  set  is  more  or  less  a  terror  to  the  whites  and 

deep  in  the.  earth  to  which  I  can  cling,  and  destruction  to  the  Indian.    Innumerable  in- 

from  which  storms  cannot  wrench  me  away,  stances  could  be  cited  here  of  broken  faith  on 

I  know  it  is  planted  by  the  Great  Spirit,  and  our  part  and  patient  acceptance  and  hope  for 

that  it  will  hold  me  up  in  this  life,  and  better  things  on  theirs.    If  white  men  have 

secure  me  Heaven  at  last."  been  treacherously  shot  down  by  Indians, 

Little  Thunder,  one  of  those  who  went  to  Indian  women  in  turn  have  been  cut  to 

Washington  in  1863,  said :  pieces,  and  Indian  babies  scalped  by  United 

'<  Many  times  in  the  past,  when  I  have  States  soldiers,  and  in  all  history  one  finds 

thought  of  the  way  my  people  have  suffered,  no  blacker  record  than  that  of  the  Chiving- 

my  heart  has  grown  heavy  with  sorrow,  and  I  ton  massacre,  reported  in  detail  to  the  War 

have  wondered  if  they  would  always  be  so  ig-  .^t  white  Earth  also  is  found  a  hospital  containing 

norant,  so  cast  down.     I  feel  now  that  a  new  tvrenty  beds,  an  abeolate  essential  in  any  civilized 

day   has  beg^un,   with  fewer   clouds    and  a  coramunity,  and  doubly  and  trebly  so  among  a  people 

bright  sun,"  and  he   added  passionately.  TZTJZ:'^::^^''^;'^^.^^. 

*<  We  are  not  dogs  and  beasts,  but  men  and  Before  it  was  hopeless. 
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Department,  in  ivhose  report  it  can  be  read  my  soul  will  have  great  joy.    As  I  was  the 

by  all,  when  white  men  ran  riot  in  blood  first  minister  from  the  Dakota  people,  so,  if 

and  fire  and  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Cvod  my  Father  shall  so  bless  me,  from  mine 

Yet  in  the  face  of  insurrection  and  massa-  may  grow  up  another  minister,  who,  though 
ere,  of  broken  faith  on  both  sides,  the  work  I  be  not  here,  shall  bear  my  name,  and  fin- 
goes  on;  hampered  by  government  apathy,  ish  the  work  I  now  lay  down.  I  ask  it  with- 
cast  down  yet  not  dismayed.  I  am  asked  out  shame,  because  we  are  one  body  in 
what  type  of  Christian  faith  and  life  can  Christ 

exist  among  a  people  bom  to  bloodshed,  '^  In  times  past^  walked  over  a  dark  way 

and  I  take  for  answer  one  single  convert  having  no  light.    But  all  at  once,  the  Good 

from  the  sad-faced  Dakotas ;  a  boy,  found  Shepherd,  He  who  never  tires,  He  who  walks 

innocent  and  gentle,  and  only  more  spir-  bravely  in  difficult  places  and   in    desert 

itually  sad  than  the  rest.    To  Paul  JVfazak-  lands,  ever  seeking  tlie  lost,  He  came  upon 

ute  the  thought  of  a  Saviour  was  as  the  un-  me,  and  He  delivered  me.    This  one  is  truly 

vailing  of  the  actual  Christ  to  a  soul  that  merciful,  and  no  man  can  equal  Him ;  alone 

had  reached  out  for  and  ignorantly  wor-  all  good,  alone  all  strong,  alone  all  holy, 

shiped  Him,  and  he  arose  and  was  baptized.  This  one  only  is  clear  of  sight ;  this  one 

In  the  years  that  followed  his  mind  matured  only  is  strong  of  wing ;  this  one  only  every- 

and  his  character  brightened.    He  became  where  strong  in  battle,  and  with  a  great  vic- 

an  apostle  to  his  people.    So  long  as  strength  tory  he  has  won  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 

lasted  he  preached  and  worked.    Then  came  He  is  the  Savior  of  both  body  and  soul, 

the  end  of  the  life  whose  sacred  beauty  seemed  Christ  the  Son  of  God.    This  is  he  who 

**the  human  Passion-flower  of  the  Plains,  caused  me  to  live,  and  it  is  He  who  even 

the  sign  of  the  Cross  inwrought  in  its  fibre."  now  adds  night  and  day  to  my  fading  life. 

His  last  act  was  to  write  a  message  to  his  This  One  alone  I  trust.    God  bless  His  ser- 

people  ;  a  wonderful  document,  a  wail  of  vant  also,  who  led  me  to  Jesus,  so  like  Him 

blended  narrative  and  prophecy,  in  itself  a  in  his  work ;  fearing  nothing,  hindered  by 

poem,  and  whose  last  pathetic  and  thrilling  nothlbg,  leaving  his  own  people  to  save  the 

words  better  end  this  imperfect  record  than  Indian.    Grod  knows  the  number  of  souls 

any  my  own  mind  knows.  that  have  been   blessed  through  him.    I 

<<  Esteeming  myself  of  no  account,  I  write  think  it  is  a  shame  that  I  should  die  with- 
these  my  last  words:  I  write  to  the  Holy  out  giving  my  testimony  to  the  love  of 
Fellowship,  and  as  a  member  of  it,  and  a  Christ.  And  I  have  thought  that  for  the 
minister  of  the  church.  To  my  friends  in  work  that  I  did  for  Him  while  I  lived,  for 
Christ  Jesus  in  the  country  called  the  United  my  weariness  for  Him,  for  my  heavy  bur- 
States,  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  dens  borne  for  Him,  for  my  tears  for  Him, 
faith  in  Christ  and  walk  in  hia  way  I  give  for  my  walk  with  Him  waiting  not  and  rest- 
thanks.  I  look  with  confidence  to  white  ing  not  day  or  night — that  now  soon,  in  Him 
people  who  have  the  charity  of  Jesus.  My  and  with  Him,  He  for  these  things  will  give 
life  upon  earth  is  very  weak,  my  mind  is  me  comfort.  And  now  this  is  my  mind, 
very  short,  and  my 'voice  and  my  body  both  that  I  am  going  home  to  my  Father's  House 
are  faint.  Therefore  for  my  children's  sake,  where  my  Elder  Brother  dwells.  Paul 
I  put  my  trust  in  strangers.  If  any  one  will  Mazakute  has  written  in  this  book  his  last 
pity  me  and  take  one  of  them  and  make  it  words  to  his  friends." 
wise,  and  so  cause  me  to  see  it  in  Heaven, 

THB  BND. 
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The  excellence  of  a  thing  is  no  guarantee  Englishmen  would  not  give  very  earnest 

against  its  abuse.    Grood  food  is  abused  in  heed ;  and  the  priests  must  have  found  that 

gluttony;  good  health  is  expended  iu  base  they  could  not  make  much  headway  with 

conduct ;  good  air  is  corrupted  by  profane  their  call  to  repentance  until  they  could  pref- 

speech.    And  sometimes,  when  there  is  no  ace  their  message,  not  with  *<  Thus  saith  the 

malign  purpose,  through  simple  ignorance,  Church,"  but  with  "  Thus  saith  the  I^rd." 

good  things  are  turned  aside  from  their  true  So  it  was  that  the  need  of  a  translation  of 

function.    There  may  be  misuse  or  unpro-  the  Bible  into  the  common  speech  of  the 

ductive  use  when  there  is  not  abuse.    One  people  began  to  be  felt;  and  probably  it  was 

hundred  years  ago  Americans  used  anthra-  in  this  very  year  of  the  century — 1378— that 

cite  coal  for  paving  their  streets ;  they  did  the  translation  of    Wyclif   was    projected 

not  intend  to  waste  it,  but  they  did  not  know  and  begun  ;  though  it  was  not  finished  until 

that  it  could  be  made  to  bum ;  they  were  1381. 

ignorant  of  its  true  value.     Doubtless  we        Against  this  measure  there  was,  of  course, 

are  trampling  under  our  feet  every  day  many  a    vehement   outcry.       Translations   were 

precious  things  whose  preciousness  we  do  always  imperfect,  the  good  doctors  of  the 

not  know ;  some  things  that  are  employed  Church  insisted ;  it  was  profaning  a  sacred 

by  us  for  coarse  uses,  will  be  found  by  and  thing  to  turn  the  word  of  God  from  one 

by  to  be  adapted  to  higher  and  finer  service,  language  to  another.      Moreover  the   un- 

The  Bible  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  learned  would  not  be  able  to  understand  it ; 

Grod  has  given  us ;    and  like  all  the  rest  of  they  would  wrest  it  to  their  own  destruction. 

His  good  gifts  it  is  subject  both  to  abuse  Volleys  of  these  arguments  were  discharged 

and  to  unproductive  use.    Let  me  indicate  at  Wyclif,  but  they  did  not  frighten  him 

in  the  briefest  way  some  of  the  mistakes  from  his  purpose.    And  it  is  easy  for  us  to 

that  men  make  in  the  use  of  it,  and  some  of  see  that  Wyclif  was  right,   and  that   the 

the  ways  in  which  they  may  use  it  with  in-  Orthodox  party  of  his  day  was  wrong ;  that 

crease  profit.  though  translations  do  involve  more  or  less 

It  was  just  five  hundred  years  ago,  that  of  imperfection  and  error,  yet,  if  they  are 

John    Wyclif,    relieved    by    one  of  those  honestly  made  they  need  not  involve  any 

mediaeval  papal  squabbles  from  the  neces-  serious  loss  of  truth ;  and  that  he  who  keeps 

sity  of  meeting  the  charges  of  heresy  pre-  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  for 

ferred  against  him  by  the  Pope,  returned  to  fear  that  they  may  use  it  injudiciously  is 

his  living  at  Lutterworth  and  began  organ-  about  as  wise  as  one  who  should  deprive  the 

izing  the  great  Home  Missionary  work  that  people  of  food  for  fear  that  they  would  not 

shook  England  in  after  days  to  its  center,  cook  it  properly.     Indigestion  is  bad,  no 

The  '*  poor  priests  "  whom  he  sent  out  to  doubt,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  starva- 

preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  soon  found  tion. 

the  need  of  basing  their  message  upon  some        The  Bible  is  misused,  then,  when  it  is 

authority  firmer  than  the  Church  of  Home  suppressed ;  when  it  is  kept  out  of  the  hands 

— the  Church  that  at  this  moment  was  rent  of  the  people>  as  it  was  by  the  whole  church 

into  fighting  factions,  with  two  Popes,  each  before  the  days  of  Wyclif ;  as  it  is  even  in 

calling  himself  the  vicegerent  of  God,  and  these  days,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the 

in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Trench,  "  hurl-  Roman  Catholic  church.    The  Bible  is  the 

ing  anathemas  each  at  the  other  and  at  all  message  of  God  to  men — not  to  priests  and 

the  adherents  of  the  other,  shrinking  from  theologians,  but  to  the  whole  people ;  and 

the  employment  of  no  weapons  by  which  it  is  only  rightly  used  when  it  is  fairly  dis- 

they  might  harm  one  another — equally  hate-  tributed  among  the  people,  and  when  all  are 

ful    and  equally  contemptible."     To   the  taught  to  read  it  and  encouraged  to  study  it 

word  of  a  Church  thus  torn  and  disgraced  for  themselves. 
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But  there  are  ways  m  which  those  who  fetich,  and  thought  the  holding  of  it  in  his 

have  it  in  their  hands  sometimes  misuse  it.  hand,  and  the  fixing  of  his  eyes  upon  its 

1.  It  is  not  well  used  when  men  employ  pages  for  a  little  while  every  day  was  a  mer- 
it as  a  sign  or  an  advertisement.  Mr.  itorious  observance.  The  Bible  is  only  a 
Moody  has  recommended  his  converts  to  medium  through  which  the  divine  truth 
procure  Bibles  printed  in  readable  type,  and  the  divine  life  are  communicated 
even  though  they  may  be  too  large  for  the  to  men ;  it  is  not  am  ultimate  fact  but 
pocket  and  must  be  carried  in  the  hand,  an  instrumental  cause;  it  is  not  a  thing  to 
But  Mr.  Moody  did  not  mean  to  recommend  be  worshiped,  but  a  thing  to  be  used ;  and 
such  a  parade  of  the  Bible  as  we  frequently  when  it  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  object 
find  his  callow  disciples  making.  I  some-  rather  than  the  aid  of  devotion  it  is  greatly 
times  see  a  zealous  youth  walking  along  the  abused.  The  Protestant  may  and  some- 
public  streets  in  a  very  self-conscious  way,  times  does  make  of  his  Bible  exactly  wha^ 
with  a  limp-covered  Bible  under  his  arm,  the  Catholic  makes  of  the  host  upon  the 
evidently  desiring  to  call  attention  to  him-  altar. 

self,  as  who  should  say  »  *'  Here  is  your  una-  3.  The  Bible  is  not  rightly  used  when 
dulterated  article  of  Bible  religion  I  None  it  is  regarded  as  an  algebraic  formula  of 
genuine  witliout  this  trade-mark  I "  A  Bi-  doctrine.  When  you  find  the  value  of  x  in 
ble  used  ostentatiously  is  certainly  misused,  an  algebraic  problem  you  can  substitute  it  in 
Mr.  Moody  meant,  of  course,  that  men  any  true  equation  of  the  problem.  And  there 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  carrying  their  are  those  who  seem  to  suppose  that  the  sen- 
Bibles  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  not  to  be  ashamed  tences  of  the  Bible  are  of  the  nature  of  alge- 
of  them  and  quite  another  thing  to  make  a  braic  equations;  and  that  when  you  find  the 
show  of  them.  Mr.  Moody  would  say,  meaning  of  a  word  in  one  sentence  you  can 
doubtless,  that  one  ought  not  to  be  ashamed,  substitute  it  for  the  same  word  in  any  other 
if  the  need  should  arise,  of  praying  in  a  sentence  and  get  the  right  meaning.  Sci- 
public  place  ;  but  he  would  also  assent  to  the  ence  does  call  for  such  a  rigid  definition  of 
word  of  one  wiser  than  himself,  that  those  terms ;  and  when  we  study  optics  or  polit- 
who  pray  standing  on  the  corners  of  the  ical  economy  or  moral  philosophy  we  expect 
streets,  to  be  seen  of  men,  are  not  the  model  to  have  one  meaning  and  only  one  given  to 
worshipers.  There  is,  in  these  days  of  in-  every  word,  and  to  find  the  word  bearing 
creased  Bible  study,  not  a  little  of  this  prac-  that  signification  and  only  that  in  every 
tice  of  putting  the  Bible  on  parade,  and  it  part  of  the  treatise  But  the  Bible  is  not  a 
is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  see.  scientific  book,  and  it  does  not  use  language 

2.  The  Bible  is  not  well  used  when  it  is  in  this  precise  algebraic  method.  This  is 
used  as  a  fetich.  It  is  possible  to  worship  even  true  of  the  original ;  for  in  that  we 
the  Bible  as  a  tkingj  without  much  reference  often  find  the  same  word  used  in  many 

«to  the  truth  it  contains,  or  the  life  to  which  different  senses.    Take,   for  example,  the 

it  guides ;  and  when  so  worshiped,  it  is  not  word  commonly  translated  faith  :   that   is 

much  better  than  any  other  idol.    There  used  in  the  New  Testament  with  at  least 

are  those  who  know  very  little  of  the  Word  four  distinct  significations.    It  means,  in 

of  God  that  is  in  the  Bible,  and  whose  lives  some  places  simply  belief  of  a  fact — "  By 

show  no  trace  of  its  sanctifying  power,  but  faith  we  imderstand  that  the  worlds  were 

who  are  full  of  a  kind  of  superstitious  ven-  made ; "  in  other  places  trust  in  a  person — 

eration  for  the  book.    They  seem  to  regard  "Ye  are  the  children  of  God   by  faith  in 

it  as  a  sort  of  charm  or  talisman  that  it  is  Christ  Jesus;"  in  other  places  the  doctrine 

well  to  have  about  them.     The  late  but  or  truth  of  the  Gospel :    "  He  which  perse- 

not  much  lamented   Tweed  read  it  every  cuted  us  in  former  times  now  preacheth  the 

day  for  so  many  minutes  in  prison,  and  oc-  faith  which  once  he  destroyed ; "    in  other 

casionally  looked  up  from  what  seemed  to  places,  fidelity  or  integrity,  as  where  the 

be  his  devotions  to  swear  at  his  attendant.  "  faith  of  God  "  is  spoken  of,  and  where  the 

Doubtless  he  regarded  the  book  as  a  sort  of  Pharisees  are  spoken  of  as  neglecting  "  judg- 
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ment,  mercy  and  faith.**    You  can  generally  copy  nor  by  logical  practice  upon  words 

tell   from  the  connection  what  the  word  that  we  get  the  true  meaning,  but  simply 

means,  but  it  is  not  used  in  a  scientific  way;  by  trying  to  put  ourselves  in  the  writer's 

and  people  who  go  about  to  establish  doc-  place,  that  we  may  feel  the  spirit  that  ani- 

trines  by  means  of  proof-texts  are  often  mates  him  and  catch  the  drift  and  purpose 

found  quoting  various  passages  in  which  of  his  argument.    And  this,  it  would  seem, 

the  same  word  is  used  in  wholly  different  is  the  truth  that  Paul  is  teaching  us,  when 

senses.  he  says  that  God  has  *'  fitted  him  to  be  a 

This  free  method  of  the  original  writers  minister  of  the  new  covenant,  not  of  the 

has  been  u^inecessarily  and  even  injuriously  letter  but  of  the  spirit — for  the  letter  killeth, 

enlarged  by  the  translators-,  for  they  often,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'* 

for  rhetorical  purposes,  give  to  the  same  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  either  as 

word,  when  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  a  denying  that  the  Bible  has  a  meaning  nor 

number  of  different    English  equivalents,  as  asserting  that  this  meaning  cannot  be 

Thus  where  James  says :    "If  there  come  ascertained ;  but  I  say  that  the  practice  of 

into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring  tearing  texts  out  of  their  connections,  and 

in  goodly  apparel,  and  then  come  in  also  a  making  theological  patchwork  of  them  after 

poor  man  in  vile  raiment,  and  ye  have  respect  some  dogmatic  design,  is^the  very  worst  way 

unto  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothinrj**  etc.  of  finding  out  what  the  meaning  of  the 

— ^the  three  words,  "  apparel,"  "  raiment,"  Bible  is. 

"  clothing,'*  all  stand  for  the  same  word  in  4.  The  Bible  is  sometimes,  as  Paul  sug- 

the  Greek.    So,  also,  the  same  word,  with  the  gests, "  handled  deceitfully,"  or  fraudulently, 

same  sense,  is  translated  "  eternal "  in  one  Not  only  is  the  truth  which  it  tells  perverted 

sentence  and  "  everlasting  "  in  the  next  sen-  or  withheld,  but  certain  facts  about  the  Bi- 

tence ;  the  same  word  with  the  same  sense  ble  itself  are  studiously  concealed.    There 

is  sometimes  rendered  "condemn,"  and  some-  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  the  Bible 

times  "  damn ; "  the  same  phrase  in  one  place  is  something  of  a  character  so  peculiar  that 

is  made  to   mean  "  thy  faith  h'ath   saved  it  is  wrong  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  it. 

thee,"  and  in  another  place  "  thy  faith  hath  It  is  known  to  all  scholars  that  the  Gi-eek 

made  thee  whole."    There  are  a  great  many  text  from  which  our  Bible  was  translated 

such  passages  in  which  the  translators  have  contained  a  good  many  errors,  and  that  these 

taken  great  rhetorical  liberties  with  the  text>  errors  are  incorporated  into  our  version, 

making  our  version  considerably  less  pre-  Since  the  translation  was  made,  in  1611,  a 

cise  in  its  phraseology  than  the  original*  great  deal  of  critical  study  has  been  expended 

though  that,  as  we  have  seen,  is  far  from  upon  the  text  of  the  Bible,  the  multitude  of 

being  scientifically  exact.  *  old  manuscripts  have  been  compared  and 

Matthew  Arnold  says  many  untrue  and  carefully  examined,  their  differences  noted, 

even  absurd  things  in  his  "  Literature  and  and  the  true  reading  in  almost  all  cases 

Dogma ; "  his  notion  that  the  God  of  the  clearly  established.     We  know,  therefore, 

earlier  Hebrews  was  impersonal,  and  that  what  the  errors  of  our  version  are ; — at  any 

the  notion  of  personality  came  in  as  a  later  rate,  we  know  many  of  them ;  and  it  would 

corruption  is  a  pure  invention,  and  other  seem  that  when  there  are  errors,  known  to 

notions  of  his  are  about  as  baseless.    But  be  such,  that  fact  ought  to  be  frankly  stated, 

he  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that  the  Bible  In  fact,  the  telling  of  the  whole  truth  about 

is  not  dogma,  but  literature ;  that  it  does  this  matter  would  serve  to  confirm,  rather 

not  consist  of  theological  propositions,  but  than  to  impair  the  confidence  of  Christians  in 

of  free,  roundabout,  popular   statements ;  the  integrity  and  value  of  the  Book.    There 

and  that  it  is  not  by  etymological  micros-  are,  indeed,  a  great  many  "  various  read- 

ings;"  but  hear  w;hat  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott,  a 

iseo  Profe«K)r  Thuyert  Ewmy  on '*  Unwarrwited  yuan  of  great  learning  and  candor,  has  to 

Yerbal  Diflerenoes  and  AgreementH  in  the  £ngHi»h  t       i.  .  i 

Veralon,"  in  the  Sunday  School  World  for  October,  ^^^  aoout  tnem  : 

1878.  "  Of  the  150,000  various  readings,  more  or 
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less,  of  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testar  ble;  and  the  marks  of  their  fallibility  appear 

ment  we  may,  as  Mr.  Norton  has  remarked,  in  the  book  as  we  now  have  it  in  our  hands, 

dismiss  nineteen-twentieths  from  considera-  And   the   only   honest   way  to  deal  with 

tion  at  once,  as  being  obviously  of  such  a  such  errors  is  frankly  to  acknowledge  them, 

character,  or  supported  by  so  little  authority  When  we  come  upon  a  verse  or  a  clause  that 

that  no  critic  would  regard  them  as  having  we  know  is  not  in  the  original  Greek,  we 

any  claim  to  reception.    This  leaves,  we  will  ought  to  say  so.    When  I  know  that  certain 

say,  7,5<  '0.      But  of  these,  again,  it  will  words  found  in  Matthew  or  in  Luke  are  an 

appear,  on  examination,  that  nineteen  out  interpolation,  that  they  were  not  written  by 

of  twenty  are  of  no  sort  of  consequence  as  Matthew  or  Luke,  what  right  have  I  to  give 

affecting  the  sense ;  they  relate  to  questions  them  out  as  the  words  of  Matthew  or  Luke  ? 

of  orthography,  or  grammatical  construction,  To  do  that  would  be  to  handle  the  word  of 

or  the  order  of  words,  or  such  other  matters  God  fraudulently. 

as  have  been  mentioned  above,  in  treating  Yet  a  great  many  persons  are  inclined  to 
of  unimportant  variations.  They  concern  practice  concealment  about  this  matter,  from 
only  the  form  of  expression,  not  the  essen-  the  fear  that  the  Bible  will  lose  its  authority 
tial  meaning.  This  reduces  the  number  to  among  the  people  if  the  truth  about  it  comes 
perhaps  400  whiclf  inv.olve  a  difference  of  to  be  known.  There  is  a  certain  petty  no- 
meaning,  often  very  slight,  or  the  omission  tion  of  the  verbal  and  literal  infallibility  of 
or  addition  of  a  few  words,  suflScient  to  ren-  the  Bible  which  would  certainly  suffer  if  the 
der  them  objects  of  some  curiosity  and  in-  truth  were  frankly  told ;  and  the  fear  is  that 
terest ;  while  a  few  exceptional  cases  among  with  the  breaking  down  of  this  notion  the 
them  may  relatively  be  called  important,  faith  of  man  in  the  divine  character  of  the 
....  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  Chris-  Book  would  be  greatly  weakened.  Such  a 
tian  doctrine  or  duty  rests  on  those  portions  fear  is  dishonorable  at  once  to  the  book,  to 
of  the  text  which  are  affected  by  differences  the  church  and  to  God.  It  dishonors  the 
in  the  manuscripts;  still  less  is  anything  book  to  intimate  that  it  is  too  weak  to 
essential  in  Christianity  touched  by  the  va-  stand  without  being  bolstered  by  a  pious 
rious  readings."  *  fraud.    It  dishonors  the  church  to  say  that 

Now  the  fact  that  the  Bible  passed  through  Christians  have  not  sufl5cient  intelligence 
so  many  hands,  and  was  copied  in  manu-  and  discrimination  to  prove  all  things — the 
script  so  many  hundreds  of  times  before  the  Bible  included — and  hold  fast  that  which  is 
art  of  printing  was  invented,  when  any  one  good.  It  dishonors  God  to  teach  that  His 
who  chose  made  a  copy  for  himself, — and  kingdom  can  be  promoted  by  concealment 
the  fact  that,  by  what  would  seem  to  be  such  and  misrepresentation.  The  idea  that  it  is 
an  uncertain  and  precarious  conveyance,  it  not  safe  to  tell  the  people  the  facts  about 
came  down  to  us  through  the  dark  ages,  so  the  Bible  is  of  a  piece  with  the  old  idea  en- 
little  affected  in  its  integrity  and  purity  by  countered  by  Wyclif  —  that  it  is  not  safe 
all  this  handling  of  ignorant  and  prejudiced  to  give  the  people  the  Bible  itself.  If  it  is 
men, — so  that  what  we  have  comes  so  near  nght  that  they  should  have  the  Bible,  then 
to  being  the  very  word  written  by  apostles  it  is  right  that  they  should  have  all  the  facts 
and  evangelists — these  facts  strengthen  my  about  the  Bible  —  about  the  way  it  was 
sense  of  the  sacredness  and  value  of  the  written  and  compiled  and  the  manner  of  its 
Bible,  and  make  it  easy  for  me  to  believe  transmission  through  the  centuries,  and  the 
that  the  book  has  been,  through  all  these  errors,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  that  have 
years  in  a  special  manner  under  the  divine  crept  into  the  text.  So  instructed  their 
supervision.  faith  will  not  be  a  blind  credulity — a  mere 

But  though  this  supervision  may  have  will-worahip  —  but  an  intelligent  and  dis- 

guarded  copyists  and  translators  against  im-  criminating  acceptance  of  its  messages.    The 

portant  errors  it  has  not  made  them  infalli-  Word  of  Truth  is  not  honored  by  conceal- 

""■;    IT  ~7.       «,              «,...,,«.  ment  and  evasion.* 

1  "The  New    Tostament  Text"  in    the   Sundau     

School  World  for  October,  1878.  1  **  The  translation  of  the  Kew  Testament  is  from  a 
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A  few  words  now  concerning  the  right  with  men  in  these  days,  not  less  than  with 

ways  of  using  the  Bible.  Holy  men  of  the  olden  time,  and  that  He 

1.  It  should  be  used  reverently.  Were  it  who  inspired  the  men  that  wrote  the  book 
only  a  common  book,  did  it  lay  no  claim  to  can  lift  up  our  thought,  so  that  we  shall  be 
a  superhuman  origin,  the  fact  that  it  has  able  to  comprehend  the  things  that  are 
been  held  as  the  treasury  of  divine  wisdom  written  in  the  book.  Faith  in  God  must 
by  so  many  generations — that  so  many  of  vitalize  and  inform  our  faith  in  every  word 
the  most  sacred  memories  and  associations  of  God :  it  is  by  believing  in  Him  that  we 
of  the  race  are  bound  up  with  it — would  come  to  trust  His  word ;  it  is  by  communing 
lead  every  man  who  has  anything  in  com-  with  Him  that  we  are  enabled  to  understand 
mon  with  his  feUow-men  to  treat  the  book  His  word. 

with  reverence.  Beyond  all  this,  the  fruit  3.  We  must  remember  as  we  use  the  Bible 
that  has  sprung  from  the  seed  of  truth  here  that  it  is  an  expression — such  an  expression 
garnered,  the  fruit  of  enlightenment  and  as  can  be  put  into  the  speech  of  finite  men — 
purity  and  moral  reform ;  the  whole  grand  of  truth  about  the  infinite  God.  Of  course, 
product  of  Christian  civilization,  to  which  it  is  only  by  hints  and  glimpses,  by  cross- 
the  Bible  is  seen  to  hold  a  seminal  relation  lights  and  refracted  rays,  that  we  get  any 
— would  forbid  any  well-wisher  of  his  kind  knowledge  of  Him  whose  glory  fills  the 
to  treat  the  book  otherwise  than  reverently,  heavens.  Only  a  little  way  out  of  the  dark- 
It  ought  to  command  our  credence  as  no  ness  that  is  the  habitation  of  His  throne 
other  book  commands  it.  It  ought  to  lay  can  our  God  come  toward  us:  our  minds 
hold  on  our  affections  as  no  other  book  en-  are  dazzled  by  the  majesty  and  splendor  of 
gages  them.  We  should  come  to  it  with  His  being.  And  therefore  we  must  expect 
what  Dr.  Clarke  calls  the  Christian  prepos-  to  find  the  language  of  the  Book  that  tells 
session — ^looking  with  a  joyful  confidence  us  about  God  struggling  imder  the  burden 
to  find  in  it  the  truth  that  shall  make  us  wise  that  is  thrown  upon  it ;  often  dealing  in 
unto  salvation.  statements  that  seem  extravagant  and  hy- 

2.  It  ought  to  be  used  devoutly.     We  perbolical;  conveying  to  us  thus,  in  the 

who  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  vagueness  and  apparent   contradictoriness 

Grod  believe  that  the  God  of  the  Bible  is  a  of  many  of  its  utterances  an  impression  of 

living  (Jod;  that  he  is  holding  fellowship  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  language  that 

'    I      I       ,.  ,       _^   *    .„r*.  *  ^.*,  A  we  know  or  can  know  to  describe  or  define 

text  confeeeedly  imperfect.    What  editions  were  used  ,  ^      .  i.    t_ 

is  a  matter  of  conjecture ;  most  probably,  one  of  those  God.     1 1  is  out  of  this  fact  that  many  of  the 

published  with  a  Latin  version  by  Bexa  between  1566  mysteries  of  the  Bible  arise.    There  cannot 

u»i  in»  »nd  agreeing  .ab.unU.uiy  wUh  the  ttxtm  y^^^^  y^  mystery  surrounding  an  infinite  Per- 

rerfp/tw  of  1633.    It  is  clear,  on  principle,  that  no  re-  jvtt  i  i. 

viaion  ought  to  Ignore  the  result*  of  the  textual  criU-  SOU  ;  and  when  He  speaks  to  US,  because  of 

eism  of  the  last  hundred  years.    To  shrink  from  the  feebleness  of  our  own  power,  some  words 

noticing  any  variation,  to  go  on  priming  as  the  in-  ,^^  y^  ^^^  ^:^^  understood.  The  fact 
spired  word  that  which  there  is  a  preponderant  ref  son      ,  r>«ii  j.  •        j  j   j-iss     ix 

for  believing  to  be  an  interpolation  or  a  misUke  is  ^^^   ^®   ^^^^^  contains  deep  and  difficult 

neither  honest  nor  reverenUal.    To  do  so  for  the  sake  things  does  not,  then,  detract  from  its  au- 

of  greater  edificaUon  is  simply  to  offer  to  God  the  thority :  this  is  only  what  we  might  expect; 

unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie.*'— Professor  Plumptr^in  ,     .       ,  -i        ±.\^         T  *  ^i. 

Smith's  Bible  Dictionary;  Art.  "Authoriwd  Version.-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  remember  the  nature  of  the 

**it  is  in  vain  to  cheat  our  own  souls  with  the  task  that  is  demanded  of  human  language 

thought  that  Uiese  errors  (in  the  authorised  version)  j^  ^\^  ^ook  we  ought  to  be  careful  how  we 

are  either  insignificant  or  imaginary.    There  are  er-  ,  ,  n    •-      i  i?i.  j  . 

«>«,  there  are  inaccuracies,  there  are  misconceptions,  ^^y    to    press    all   its    lofty   and   rapturous 

there  are  obscurities, and  that  man  who.  after  Strains  into  the  categories  of  our  iogic. 

being  In  any  degree  natlsfled  of  this,  permits  himself         4.  go    far    as    conduct   is    concerned    the 

to  lean  to  the  counsels  of  a  timid  and  popular  obstruc-  t>'v.i     •        i     r      •      •   1  1.1-       xi. 

tivencM.  or  who,  Intellectually  unable  to  test  the  ^^^^^  ^  *  °^»^^  ^^  prmciples,  rather  than 

truth  of  these  allegations,  nevertheless  permlu  him-  of  rules.     It  gives  US  these  principles,  often, 

self  to  denounce  or  deny  them,  will have  to  in  concrete  cases ;  but  we  are  to  detach  the 

,„.uta  UK,  cbargeof  haviDg  d«alt  de<>.lt/all,  with  the      rfnciple  from  the  special  case,  and  use  the 

inviolable  word  of  God." -Bishop  Ellicott,  quoted  by  ^  ,      .  *^  ... 

Professor  Plumptre  in  the  same  article.  prmciple   Without   always   insistmg  on  the 
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example.  **  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  gain  entrance  for  the  word  of  life  into  the 
and  in  order  *'  is  the  principle  on  which  hearts  of  men.  **  That  ye  may  know  that 
much  of  Paul's  advice  to  the  Corinthians  the  Son  of  Man  hatib  power  on  earth  to  for- 
was  based.  The  principle  is  for  us  as  well  give  sins  '* — that  was  his  reason  for  working 
as  for  them ;  but  some  of  the  specific  things  miracles.  In  all  his  work,  in  all  his  teach- 
that  he  tells  them  not  to  do  we  may  freely  ings,  the  supernatural,  or  what  we  call  the 
do,  because  the  conditions  are  wholly  supernatural,  was  made  subordinate  and 
changed.  It  is  not  now  a  shameful  thing  tributary  to  the  spiritual.  And  this  is  the 
for  a  woman  to  appear  unveiled  in  a  public  Bible  method.  The  great  question  with  us, 
assembly ;  it  still  is,  and  always  will  be  therefore,  is  whether  we  are  using  the  Bible 
wrong  for  women,  and  men  too,  to  bring  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  these  results  of 
scandals  upon  the  church  by  careless  and  character.  Are  we  able  to  draw  from  our 
unseemly  behavior.  The  principle  remains ;  study  of  it  truths  and  impulses  that  help  us 
the  rule  may  be  often  modified.  And  it  is  toward  better  living.  Are  we  able  to  pre- 
our  business  to  discover  the  principles  of  sent  its  truths  to  others  in  such  a  way  that 
conduct  that  the  Bible  gives  us,  and  to  gov-  they  shall  be  convinced  of  sin  and  persuaded 
ern  our  lives  by  these.  to  forsake  it — that  they  shall  be  drawn  to- 

5.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Bible  ward  a  holier  and  nobler  life, 

is  a  book  whose  primary  aim  is  the  produc-  The  Bible  piques  your  curiosity,  no  doubt ; 

tion  of  good  character.    It  reveals  God  to  it  kindles  your  imagination;   it  stimulates 

us,  it  tells  us  of  Christ,  it  unfolds  to  us  the  your  reasoning  powers ;  it  stirs  your  feeling; 

glories  and  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come,  it  rouses  your  fears ;  it  awakens  your  hopes, 

in  order  that  we  may  be  influenced  to  live  All  this  it  does  in  a  way  that  no  other  book 

better  lives.    The  salvation  that  it  makes  can  do  it ;  but  when  all  this  is  done  the  chief 

known  to  us  is  a  salvation  from  sin.    The  end  of  the  Bible  is  not  yet  wrought  out  in 

paramount  interest  of  the  Bible  is  righteous-  you.     The  question  is  whether  it  is  helping 

ness,  holiness,  purity  of  life ;  everything  else  you  to  do  right  every  day ;  whether  the  truth 

is  subordinated  to  this;  the  miracles  rank  which  it  reveals  to  you  is  converted  daily 

below  the  morals  of  the  book.    Christ  told  into  good  conduct ;   whether  its  influence 

his  disciples  that  they  should  do  greater  upon  you  tends  to  make  you  more  truthful, 

works  than  he  had  done,  after  he  had  gone  more  gentle,  more  upright,  more  pure,  more 

to  the  Father.    Greater  miracles  they  did  helpful,  more  just,  more  patient,  more  brave, 

not  do,  but  greater  moral  effects  did  cer-  If  you  are  using  it  so  as  to  get  such  a  reve- 

tainly  follow  their  preaching  than  followed  nue  as  this  out  of  it,  for  yourself  and  for 

hb ;  and  this  is  what  he  means.    He  counts  others,  you  are'  iising  it  in  the  right  way. 

the  raising  of  a  dead  soul  to  life, — the  rous-  If  no  gains  of  this  description  are  accruing 

ing  of  the  conscience  and  the  uplifting  of  to  you  through  your  use  of  it,  though  you 

the  moral  nature  of  a  degraded  man, — as  a  may  understand  all  its  mysteries  and  all  its 

greater  work  than  the  opening  of  a  sightless  knowledge,  and  may  speak  its  messages  with 

eye  or  the  healing  of  a  withered  hand.    His  all  the  tongues  of  Pentecost,  it  will  profit 

marvels  were  wrought  only  that  he  might  you  nothing.               Washington  Gladden, 
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BY  8.   T.  JAMRS. 

CHAPTER  rV.  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  the  re- 

The  daily  excursion  to  his  business  which  mainder,  gave  way  as  summer  advanced  to 

Arkwright  had  been  wont  to  make  in  the  a  walk  the  whole  distance.     The  longer 

early  spring  by  rail  most  of  the  way  and  by  mornings  invited  him  to  an  earlier  start, 
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and  he  felt  moreover  the  need  of  a  stimulus  **  Motley  used  to  say  that  there  ought  to 

to  his  bodily  powers.    To  get  into  a  railway  be  a  rope  stretched  across  the  entrance  to 

train  and  be  whirled  in  five  minutes  over  a  Boston  harbor,  with  a  big  placard  on  it, 

course  which  took  his  feet  a  half  hour  to  'No  admittance  here  except  on  business.' 

traverse  had  its  advantages,  but  those  ad-  I  am  inside  the  rope  and  people  look  at  me 

vantages  were  not  in  the  direction  of  phys-  suspiciously.  You  need  a  vacation,  Edward." 

ical  exercise,  and  besides,  the  trains  did  not  "An  everlasting  one,  I  sometimes  think." 

well  suit  him  now,  for  he  had  applied  a  "When  all  the  rich  men  have  set  up 

whip  to  his  flagging  energy  and  was  at  his  statues  everywhere  in  honor  of  the  industri- 

post  at  an  earlier  hour  than  formerly.  ous,  I  mean  to  beg  enough  money  to  per- 

The  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  on  suade  some  clever  artist  to  execute  a  statue 

the  other  side  of  which  the  foundry  lay,  was  of  ihe  Dustrious  man  to  be  set  up  in  the 

always  a  pleasant  one,  and  never  more  so  market  place.    It  makes  me  laugh  and  cry 

than  in  the  early  hours  of  a  summer  morn-  by  turns  to  go  into  one  of  our  money  streets 

ing.     He  could  see  the  buildings  across  the  and  see  the  anxious  men  and  boys  hurrying 

water  as  he  walked,  and  the  landscape  was  up  and  down.    One  would  think  that  busi- 

varied  too  by  the  trains  that  darted  hither  ness  and  hurry  were  partners,  but  they  are 

and  thither,  as  if  they  were  some  detached  really  enemies  to  each  other.     The  most 

portions  of  the  earth  shot  along  with  stellar  successful  men  of  business  are  the  least  hui^ 

precision.    There  were  times,  indeed,  when  ried.    What  would  not  men  give,  Arkwright, 

these  signs  of  activity  and  commerce  de-  if  they  could  get  rid  of  this  perpetual  hurry 

pressed  rather  than   invigorated  him.     It  and  drive,  this  galloping  to  the  end  of  a 

seemed  almost  as  if  there  were  a  conspiracy  journey  only  to  mount  a  fresh  steed  and 

against  nature,  and  mechanical  powers  were  gallop  on  the  next  stage,  the  clatter  of  the 

laboring  to  force  the  world  into  rigid  con-  horse's  hoofs  an  accompaniment  to  all  their 

formity  to  tyrannical  rules.     The  railway  thoughts.    There  is  certainly  something  ig- 

train  with  its  exclamation  point  of  prompt-  nominious  in  the  confession  which  people 

ness,  seemed  antagonistic  to  the  impercepti-  are  constantly  making,  that  they  have  no 

ble  regularity  and  movement  of  nature's  time  to  do  this  or  that  needful  thing,  and  that 

laws,  and  the  young  man  whose  life  was  be-  they  shall  breathe  more  freely  if  they  can 

ing  compressed  within  fixed  limits,  had  an  once  clear  their  desk,  or  finish  this  job,  or 

almost  passionate  desire  to  escape  from  the  wipe  out  this  obligation.    One  comes  to  feel 

confinement  of  work  into  the  larger  freedom  that  Time  has  been  borrowed  from,  and  that 

of  leisure  and  thought.    It  was  on  a  mom-  one's  notes  are  perpetually  maturing,  while 

ing  when  such  desires  were  uppermost  that  one  makes  a  vain  effort  to  cancel  them  by 

he  was  joined  in  his  walk  by  his  friend,  giving  fresh  notes.    We  turn  round  in  a 

Pastorius,  who  was  on  his  way  in  from  an  helpless  sort  of  fashion  and  berate  the  age 

early  country  walk,  but  willingly  turned  we  live  in  with  its  whizzing  locomotives 

about  and  strode  beside  his  friend.  and  its  clicking  telegraphs,  as  if  the  punc- 

"  How  I  wish  I  could  do  that,"  said  Ark-  tuality  of  railway  trains  and  the  instantar 

Wright  with  a  touch  of  bitterness  in  his  neousness  of  despatches  were  not  the  very 

tone.  friends  and  servants  of  honest  leisure." 

•*  Do  what?"  "  You  want  to  give  my  soul  a  shaking,  I 

'^Why,  whisk  about  and  walk  in  the  op-  suppose,"   said  Arkwright.     "  Well,  shake 

posite  direction  to  that  which  I  am  taking ;  away,  and  dust  it  and  turn  it ;  it  will  only 

just  as  you  did  a  moment  ago."  be  my  poor  soul  after  all." 

"  Perhaps  I  was  not  whisking  about,  but  *  Confess  that  you  are  not  walking  freely 

taking  my  normal  track."  to  your  work  this  morning,  but  are  driven 

"  Possibly.    I  think  I  have  heard  people  to  it." 

call  you  a  loafer.    If  so,  your  normal  track  "  What  absolution  have  you  authority  to 

is  a  perpetual  turn  about."  offer  after  my  freest  confession  ? "    cried 

Pastorius  laughed.  Arkwright. 
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"  Tlie  trouble  with  you,  Arkwright,  is  that  hope  I  shall  lead  no  one  else  into  it"  They 
you  think  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand,  had  come  by  this  time  across  the  bridge, 
and  what  might  inspire  a  great  hope  has  and  were  met  by  a  procession  of  carts, 
become  a  great  fear.  Is  it  not  pitiable  to  "  Here  is  the  end  of  one  of  my  fine  notions," 
see  one,  who,  through  his  very  anxiety  to  do  continued  Arkwright.  "  This  is  the  charm- 
everything  which  circumstance  seems  to  lay  ing  piece  of  ground  by  the  river  side  which 
on  his  broad  back,  comes  to  be  the  very  I  was  to  have  bought  and  held  for  my  work- 
thrall  of  circumstance,  and  starts  at  every  men ;  but  one  of  my  neighbor  stepped  in 
shadow  which  seems  to  whisper  that  he  is  while  I  was  hesitating  and  bought  it  He 
not  faithful !  He  wears  this  life  away  to  a  boasts  that  by  rooting  out  the  trees  and 
fretful  existence  in  the  vain  attempt  to  leave  cutting  down  this  pretty  hill  he  will  sell 
nothing  undone,  when  it  would  have  been  enough  gravel  to  pay  for  the  original  cost 
nobler  to  leave  much  undone  which  he  has  of  the  land.  Then  he  wiU  make  house  lots 
done  ill.  He  disappoints  those  who  ex-  of  the  desert  and  sell  to  the  highest  bidder, 
pected  great  things  of  him,  yet  none  is  so  I  suppose  he  will  reserve  a  few  square  rods 
disappointed  as  himself,  for  the  solace  of  for  a  park  and  flatter  himself  that  he  was 
having  tried  to  do  what  one  has  not  done  is  very  public  spirited.  Perhaps  in  his  secret 
a  mockery.  It  is  doing  which  brings  com-  heart  he  believes  that  his  statue  ought  to 
fort  Edward  Arkwright,  thou  art  the  stand  in  the  center  of  the  desolation  he  has 
man."  created.    He  has  reversed  the  prophecy  and 

"  Well,  Nathan,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  "  made  the  blooming  field  a  wilderness.    But 

"  For  the  man  of  business,  I  hold  that  he  is  a  successful  man,  oh,  yes,  a  very  suo- 
along  with  the  courage  which  makes  him  successful  man.  He  keeps  his  gig."  Ark- 
refuse  to  do  what  he  cannot  do  well,  there  wright  loitered  as  they  talked,  and  finally 
should  be  the  element  which  is  but  the  stood  still.  Beneath  the  outward  current 
spirit  of  order  and  courage  combined,  of  of  his  talk  ran  a  current  of  comfortlessness, 
resolute  reserve  of  leisure.  It  is  a  necessity  and  at  this  moment  he  had  felt  a  strong  de- 
for  every  man  of  business  to  have  a  city  of  sire  to  see  Alice  Garden  and  have  five  min- 
refuge,  to  have  and  guard  jealously  some  utes  of  her  companionship.  He  had  come 
period  of  each  day  which  shall  be  conse-  to  rest  in  it  as  a  positive  relief  from  the  dis- 
crated  to  leisure — the  leisure  of  books,  or  of  tractions  of  his  daily  life,  and  he  was  un- 
gentle society,  or  of  nature,  or  of  worship,  easy  now  lest  he  could  not  shake  off  Pasto- 
The  last  is  essential,  the  others  are  grateful  rius.  **  Heaven  deliver  me,"  he  said  to 
aids.  In  this  shelter  he  has  a  chance  to  set  himself,  **  from  people  who  have  no  visible 
his  watch  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  when  means  of  support."  His  thoughts  and  his 
he  issues  forth,  into  whatever  thicket  of  men  dilemma  made  him  silent  and  irresolute, 
or  affaii-s  he  may  plunge,  he  will  at  any  rate  Pastorius  perhaps  saw  this ;  nevertheless  he 
be  himself  and  not  the  slave  of  necessity,  resumed  his  walk  and  continued  slowly  witli 
I  say  that  is  a  necessity  to  a  man  of  busi-  him  imtil  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Garden 
ness,  but  are  you  quite  sure  that  you  belong  cottage.  Then  he  suddenly  bade  him  good- 
to  that  order?"  Pastorius  looked  at  his  bye.  He  would  return  by  the  way  they 
friend  keenly  as  he  put  the  question.  came,  he    said,  and    Arkwright,  released, 

*< Are  not  these  hands  homy?"  asked  Ark-  quickened  his  gait     Pastorius  stood  and 

Wright,  holding  them  up  grimly.    "  Were  n't  watched  him,  saw  him  enter  the  yard,  "and 

they  made  for  work  ?  "  then  himself  moved  on  his  way  back  to  the 

"  They  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  Fate,"  city.  He  knew  a  little  of  Arkwright's  fa- 
said  Pastorius.  miliarity  at  the  Gardens;  he  suspected  more, 

<^  Pray  let  us  give  over  this  talk,"  said  and  it  was  with  many  speculations  that  he 

Arkwright  impatiently.   "  I  am  wearied  with  walked  home. 

this  perpetual  conflict  of  opinion.    For  my-        As  for  Arkwright,  he  caught  sight  of  Ellen 

self,  I  see  no  way  but  to  go  on  blindfold,  at  the  window.    She  was  watching  for  him 

and  if  I  fall  into  the  ditch  at  last,  I  only  and  had  opened  the  door  when  he  reached  it 
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"I  was  80  afraid  I  shouldn't  see  you,"  "I  mean  the  other  picture.     Such  briglit 

she  said.    "  I  must  go  on  an  errand  before  hair  and  such  a  lovely  face  !     Tell  sister 

school,  but  I  did  so  much  want  to  ask  you  Alice  to  show  it  to  you." 

about  my  geography  lesson.    We  're  going  "  Whom  is  it  a  picture  of  ?  "  he  asked, 

to  take  a  walk  through  Paris  this  morning,  **  I  don't  know  her  name.    Sister  Alice 

and  sister  Alice  said  you  could  show  me  on  would  n't  tell  me.    She  says  I  am  a  chatter- 

the  map  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.    We  could  n't  box ;  but  of  course  she  would  let  me  tell 

find  it."  you  about  it.    You  ask  her  to  show  it  to 

"  Or,  rather,  Ellen  would  n't  let  me  show  you." 
her,"  said  the  elder  girl,  laughing ;  "  for  she  "  Hush  1 "  said  he,  as  Alice  came  down- 
said  she  should  remember  it  better  if  you  stairs, 
pointed  it  out."  Ellen  accepted  the  pictm^e  of  the  child, 

"And  I  want  to  know  just  where  numt^ro  and  gave  back  the  seal,  but  looked  wistfully 

kattry  mnk  sankant  is,"  pursued  Ellen,  "  for  at  it. 

Fanny  lives  there,  and  she  sent  sister  a  "  Will  you  let  me  seal  one  of  my  letters 

beautiful  picture  of  a  lady  who  lives  there,  to  sister  Fanny  with  it?"  she  asked.    "I  • 

But  she  won't  let  me  take  it  to  school  to  have  one  just  finished,  only  sister  Alice  has 

show  the  teacher.    Miss  Farlon  wanted  us  not  yet  corrected  it." 

to  bring  something  that  came  from  Paris,  "No,"  he  said,  looking  with  a  smile  at 

and  show  on  the  map  if  we  could,  just  where  her  upturned  face, 

it  came  from."  "  Well,  will  you  let  sister  Alice  seal  hers 

"You  may  take  this,  Nellie,"  said  Ark-  with  it?" 
wricht,  detaching  a  crystal  seal  from  his  "  No,  Ellen.    The  seal  means :  this  letter 
chain,  a  special  admiration  of  EUen's,  "  and  that  I  seal  came  from  E.  A.  and  from  no- 
say  that  it  came  from  the  Montanvert  near  body  else,  and  you  would  n't  like  the  seal  to 
Chamonix  in  Switzerland,  but  was  engraved  tell  a  lie." 

at  a  shop  in  the  Palais  Royale.    I  *11  show  "  Well,  we  could  put  our  two  letters  to- 

you  the  place  on  the  map."  gether,  and  then  we  could  pretend  that  they 

"  Oh,  may  I  ?  "  exclaimed  the  child.  "  That  came  from  E.  and  A.,"  said  the  child,  tri- 

will  be  better  than  the  picture.    May  I  tell  umphantly. 

what  the  monagram  is  ?    I  can  make  out  "  Ellen,  I  want  my  errand  done  at  once," 

the  E  and  the  A,  you  know."  said  her  sister,  and  the  child  ran  off,  throw- 

"  You  can  pretend  that  the  E  and  the  A  ing  kisses  back  through  the  doorway, 
are  for  Ellen  and  Alice,  puss.     And  you  "  Alfred  has  gone  back  to  work  this  mom- 
must  biing  it  back  safely."    He  had  pur-  ing,"  said  Miss  Garden,  as  Arkwrght  lin- 
posely  turned  away  from  Alice  Garden  dur-  gered. 

ing  these  few  words,  for  he  saw  that  the  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.    I  am  on  my 

mention  of  the  picture  had  caused  the  blood  way  to  the  same  great  grind  myself.    Come ! 

to  mount  up  to  her  forehead.    She  spoke  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  the  picture? 

now  and  bade  Ellen  go  on  her  errand.  Please  show  it  to  me."    He  spoke  so  frankly 

"  But  I  would  rather  you  would  not  take  and  openly  that  the  girl,  hesitating  a  mo- 
Mr.  Arkwright's  seal,  Ellen ;  I  will  get  you  ment,  left  the  room  and  returned  with  it. 
something  I  have,  a  picture  which  sister  She  spoke  with  embarrassment. 
Fanny  sent  me,  a  picture  of  a  little  girl  "  Do  not  think  I  asked  for  this.  Fanny 
whom  she  saw  in  the  street  in  front  of  her  was  writing  me  of  the  people  in  the  house 
window ;  that  will  be  a  great  deal  better,  for  with  her,  and  she  sent  me  this  as  a  sketch 
I  should  not  like  you  to  run  the  risk  of  los-  of— of  Miss  Goddard.  May  1  give  it  to  you? 
ing  Mr.  Arkwright's  seal."  Of  course  I  did  not  tell  Fanny  what — what 

Ellen  demui^ed,  but  suffered  her  sister  to  you  told  me."    And  she  blushed  with  vexa- 

go  for  the  picture.  tion  and  embarrassment.    He  took  the  pic- 

"  It 's  a  beautiful  lady,"  she  said  eagerly  ture  and  looked  long  at  it. 

to  Arkwright  when  left  alone  with  him.  "No,"  he  said  finally,  returning  it.    "I 
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do  not  wish  to  do  injustice  to  your  sister,  work  that  day  seem  uncontrollably  at  sixes 

She  is  plainly  very  skillful,  but  she  has  not  and  sevens?    Whatever  he  touched  seemed 

caught  the  likeness.    That  is,  while  the  fea-  to  be  bewitched.    It  was  a  day  which  some- 

tures  are  correct,  the  face  behind  the  features  times  will  happen  to  one  in  business,  when  a 

is  not  there.    This  is  another  woman.   Your  succession  of  interruptions  or  accidents  will 

sister  does  not  like  Miss  Goddard."  seem  almost  a  conspiracy  to  rob  a  man  of 

He  looked  quickly  at  his  companion  as  he  his  peace  of  mind.    Nothing  went  forward 

said  this.    She  hesitated  a  moment  properly.    Letters  to  which  he  wished  to 

"  No,  Mr.  Arkwright,  I  do  not  think  she  refer  could  not  be  found ;  bills  which  he 

does.    She  writes  freely  to  me  of  the  people  had  supposed  sent  long  ago  turned  out  to 

she  meets,  and  she  is  full  of  prejudices  and  have  been  waiting  verification ;  orders  which 

partialities ;  and  if  she  does  not  like  a  per-  had  been  promised  for  a  certain  day  had 

son,  her  portrait  is  sure  to  be  a  little  exag-  been  delayed  and  no  notification  sent  to  the 

gerated  ;  she  will  make  a  puzzling  likeness,  aggrieved  parties ;  work  had  been  blocked 

a  likeness  which  will  show  just  what  she  by  the  unnoticed  absence  of  important  woik- 

thinks  of  her  subject"  men ;  customers  called  and  the  only  person 

"  Did  Miss  Goddard  sit  to  your  sister  for  who  could  answer  their  questions  was  out 

this  ?  "  of  the  way ;  estimates  upon  which  contracts 

^  Oh,  no ;  it  was  a  stolen  likeness."  were  based  proved  to  have  been  incomplete ; 

"  It  is  not  true,  it  is  not  true,"  exclaimed  drafts  came  back  unhonored ;  a  large  failure 

Arkwright  warmly,  pushing  it  from  him.  of  one  of  the  house's  customers  was  an- 

But  he  drew  it  to  him  again  and  continued  nounced,   and  in  the  woikshop  there  was 

to  look  at  at.    "  Miss  Garden,"  he  said  fi-  muttering  of    discontent  at  the  tariff  of 

nally,  "I  want  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.    Do  wages. 

not  think  me  unreasonable,  but  destroy  this  **  Mr.  Simon,"  he  said,  after  a  specially 

picture."  exacerbating  mistake  had  been  discovered, 

'*  Here  and  now, '  said  she  gaily.  and  he  was  smarting  at  the  consequence  of 

"Stay,"  said  he,  arresting  her  movement,  the  error,  "I  used  to  think  you  the  most 

"  Let  me  destroy  it,  then  your  sister  may  regular  and  accurate  of  men,  but  if  things 

reproach  me  if  any  one,"  and  he  tore  it  to  go  on  like  this,  I  shall  change  my  opinion." 

shreds.    "  I  am  half  superstitious  about  such  Mr.  Simon  rubbed  his  head  nervously  and 

things,"    said   he,  laughing  constrainedly,  took  out  his  watch. 

"  and  I  hated  to  have  you  destroy  it.    Now  "  Mr.  Edward,"  he  rejoined,  "  it  was  only 

the  original  remains,"  and  he  laughed  again,  day  before  yesterday  that  you  made  that 

"  Tou  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  "  mistake  about  Sargent's  patent,  and  I  wor- 

"Angry  I  it  was  like  you."  ried  over  it  all  day,  but  I  never  said  a  word 

"  I  wish  sometimes  I  could  think  as  well  of  complaint  to  you,  and  there  was  that  oiv 

of  myself  as  you  think  of  me.    I  do  not  wish  der  of  Marshall's  " — 

to  have  any  mock  humility.    You  are  gen-  "  Yes,  yes,  I  know.    I  make  my  mistakes 

erous  and  have  been  a  true  friend  to  me.  as  well  as  other  people,  but  the  devil's  in  the 

You  would  smile  incredulously  if  I  were  to  business,  I  believe." 

tell  you  what  a  help  these  little  visits  have  "  Your  brother  Job  used  to  say  that  Uie 

been  to  me.    I  have  always  found  two  bright  devil  carried  on  his  business  as  silent  partner 

spots  on  my  way  to  the  office, — ^the  little  with  a  good  many  concerns." 

hill  with  the  evergreens  on  it  and  this  win-  "  Mr.  Simon,"  said  Arkwright,  suddenly, 

dow,  outside  and  in."  throwing  himself   back  in  his  chair  and 

"  They  are  digging  away  the  hill."  glancing  about  to  see  that  Jim  was  not  in 

"An  ill-omened  affair  for  me,"  he  said  the  coimting-room,  "doesn't  it  ever  occur 

shaking  his  head.    "Miss  Garden,  don't  you  to  you  that  I  am  not  very  well  qualified  to 

let  them  pull  your  house  down ; "  and  he  carry  on  this  business  ? "  and  he  looked 

went  away  to  his  work,  excited  and  restless,  steadily  at  the  old  man.    Simon  fingered  his 

Was  it  altogether  his  mood  that  made  his  watch-guard  uneasily.     "Speak  up,"  con- 
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tinned  Ark¥rTight  "  I  won't  tell.  We'll  ing  a  word  to  this  man  and  that,  walking 
keep  it  a  secret  between  us."  'The  absurdity  slowly  and  trying  his  best  to  take  in  every- 
of  the  situation  struck  them  both,  and  Mr.  thing  with  his  eyes,  bent  on  discovering  what- 
Simon  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  embarrass-  ever  was  deficient,  whatever  was  singularly 
ment  under  cover  of  a  laugh.  Nevertheless  good,  but  conscious  that  his  lack  of  techni- 
Arkwright,  though  he  resumed  his  work,  cal  education  prevented  him  from  being  a 
could  see  that  the  old  clerk  eyed  him  fur^  thoroughly  good  overseer, 
tively  now  and  then.  He  came  at  last  to  the  blackened  shed 
"  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  me  daft,"  he  said  where  the  work  was  going  on  of  filling  with 
to  himself.  '*  Why  can't  I  act  the  part  of  a  molten  iron  the  casts  that  had  been  made, 
modern  Hamlet  and  escape  from  this  tangle  It  was  a  most  lively  and  picturesque  scene 
by  a  general  falling  out  and  falling  in  of  all  that  met  his  eye,  and  one  which  he  always 
the  characters."  But  the  grim  pleasantry  enjoyed  seeing  for  the  brilliancy  of  effects 
with  which  he  bantered  his  shadow  was  not  which  suddenly  were  struck  out  in  the  pro- 
very  exhilarating  sport,  and  it  was  besides  cess  of  work.  Great  cranes  occupied  the 
soon  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  center  of  the  building,  ready  to  lift  and 
who  was  engaged  in  the  same  business.  He  swing  the  heavy  ladles  of  metal  which  were 
came  to  consult  with  Arkwright  with  refers  used  in  filling  the  larger  pieces.  In  a  build- 
enoe  to  a  rumored  combination  amongst  the  ing  adjoining  was  the  furnace  in  which  tons 
men  in  several  foundries  who  were  dissatis-  of  iron  were  melting  and  fusing  in  tons  of 
fied  with  a  recent  scale  of  prices  which  had  burning  coal,  and  from  the  base  of  the  fur- 
generally  been  adopted.  The  conversation  nace,  a  conducting  spout  into  the  great  build- 
turned  upon  the  ability  of  the  employers  to  ing  carried  the  slowly-flowing,  gleaming 
withstand  the  pressure  likely  to  be  brought  metal  into  a  great  ladle  which  was  placed 
to  bear  upon  them.  Arkwright,  as  usual,  at  its  foot  to  catch  the  metal  as  it  fell.  This 
thought  aloud  and  succeeded  in  telling  pretty  ladle  was  emptied  as  fast  as  it  was  filled  by 
much  everything  that  his  visitor  wished  to  the  hurrying  men  who  came  with  their  sin- 
learn,  without  securing  in  return  an  adequate  gle-handed  ladles,  dipped  them  in  the  molten 
degree  of  confidence.  When  the  conversation  mass  and  bore  them  away  to  fill  the  small 
broke  up  it  left  Arkwright  in  an  uneasy  castings  in  other  parts  of  the  building, 
mind  and  with  a  confused  sense  of  iustabil-  These  men,  dressed  and  undressed  in  all 
ity.  For  a  relief  he  resolved  to  walk  through  manner  of  rough  clothes,  some  with,  some 
the  shops  and  especially  to  visit  the  iron  without  caps,  some  with  short  pipes  in  their 
foundry  where  the  hour  for  pouring  off  had  mouths,  young  and  old,  stupid  and  merry, 
nearly  come.  There  was  often  a  sense  of  were  like  so  many  ants  flocking  about  the 
solidity  which  came  to  him  from  a  visit  to  an^hill.  The  bright  ladles  were  shining  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  business,  after  sit-  every  direction,  and  the  haste  with  which 
ting  in  the  counting-room  and  dealing  with  the  pouring  had  to  be  done  before  the  iron 
figures  and  symbols,  while  he  heard  in  the  shoidd  harden,  lent  a  special  activity  to  the 
distance  the  rumble  and  dim  clangor  of  men  who  were  on  the  alert  and  answered 
work ;  it  was  a  reinforcement  to  his  jaded  quickly  to  the  prompt  orders  of  the  foreman, 
mind  to  see  men  dealing  actual  blows  with  The  iron,  brought  into  this  tractable  form, 
hammers,  filing,  forging  and  doing  the  hun-  seemed  itself  posses^ed  -of  a  new,  eccentric 
dred  things  that  required  a  sturdy  arm  and  a  life.  Every  once  in  a  while  as  it  met  a  cur- 
clear  eye.  This  seemed  real  to  him,  much  rent  of  air  in  the  blast,  or  came  in  con- 
of  his  own  work  unreal,  and  it  was  when  he  tact  with  moisture,  a  brilliant  shower  of 
saw  the  men  actually  shaping  and  forming  sparks  would  fly  off,  like  Japanese  fireworks, 
that  he  envied  them  the  kind  of  work  which  in  their  curious  and  m  igical  forms.  There 
could  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  to  the  were  bright  leaves  of  fire,  formed  of  the  fin- 
accomplishment  of  which  the  simple  powers  est  and  most  delicate  patterns,  rushing  full 
of  the  understanding  were  quite  adequate,  formed  into  the  air,  and  falling  dead  and 
He  passed  through  the  various  shops,  speak-  dull  upon  the  earthen  floor.    It  was  marvel- 
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ous  to  see  how  instantaneously  these  fiery  other  men  in  the  shop  he  had  rather  a  con- 
leaves  were  formed,  how  instaDtaneously  temptuous  opinion  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
they  perished.  Arkwright  was  irresistibly  and  being  a  ready  fellow  never  admitted  his 
reminded  of  a  similar  phenomenon  which  he  own  fallibility.  Several  men  brought  a 
remembered  to  have  seen  in  Switzerland,  twenty-four  hundred  pound  ladle  and  placed 
when  in  walking  over  the  Grimsel  pass  ho  it  below  the  conductor  of  the  furnace.  The 
had  come  to  the  Falls  at  Handegg.  There,  fiery  stream  poured  slowly  into  the  ladle, 
two  streams,  one  pure  white,  the  other  dis-  and  as  it  filled  Mahaffy  called  his  men 
colored,  came  together  and  plunged  down  a  from  all  parts  of  the  building.  The  piece 
steep  precipice.  The  force  of  the  tmited  was  too  large  to  be  filled  at  once  by  this 
stream  was  so  great  that  the  water  was  shot  great  ladle,  and  beside  the  men  who  were 
in  an  almost  horizontal  line  from  the  top  of  to  manage  that,  others  were  to  bring  small- 
the  rock,  then  made  a  parabolic  curve  and  er  ladles  to  the  other  end  of  the  piece, 
fell  into  the  depths  below.  At  the  moment  The  derrick  creaked,  the  ladle  was  slowly 
when  it  attained  its  farthest  reach  from  the  swimg  into  position  and  presently  while 
rock,  a  myriad  whorls  and  leaves  were  formed  men  were  at  work  at  the  foot  of  the  piece, 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  most  carefully  de-  the  ladle  was  decanted  and  began  to  pour 
fined  structure ;  at  the  moment  it  passed  the  down  the  gates  of  the  piece.  A  didl  thud 
curve  these  forms  were  dashed  into  a  stream  soimded  once  or  twice  as  gas  escaped,  when 
of  falling  water.  For  an  instant  these  mar-  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  burst,  the  men 
velous  structures  of  water  were  formed,  in  sprang  from  their  places  and  the  whole 
an  instant  they  had  been  destroyed.  The  piece  was  wrapped  in  flames.  The  flask 
water  and  the  fire  alike  seemed  suddenly  to  had  given  way  at  one  end,  and  there  was 
reveal  the  artistic  capacities  of  their  nature,  danger  that  the  whole  piece  was  ruined, 
and  then  to  disappear  in  shapeless  foam  and  The  crane  was  swung  round  with  the  partly 
in  darkness.  emptied  ladle,  and  Mahaffy,  screaming  to 

Arkwright  as  he  looked  up  saw  the  face  of  his  men,  called  for  water  which  was  dashed 

one  of  the  workmen  looking  through  a  little  upon  the  piece,  upon  the  top  and  at  the 

window  by  the  side  of  the  furnace.    He  was  sides,  sending  steam  into  the  air  and  for  a 

the  workman  in  charge  of  the  cupola,  into  moment  turning  the  whole  place  into  con- 

which  the  iron  was  fed,  and  remembering  fusion. 

the  fellow,  Arkwright  nodded  to  him  and        "That's  more  than  you  bargained  for, 
clambered  the  little  ladder  steps  that  led  to  Mahaffy,"  said  Arkwright  gravely, 
his  platform,  that  he  might  get  a  look  into        '*  Bad  luck  to  it,"  said  the  man  looking 
the  cupola.    The  flames  roared  and  rose  in  round  for  an  excuse.     **  I  told  them  they 
a  rosy,  ethereal  hue,  enveloping  the  scraps  were  pouring  too  fast."    He  moved  away 
of  iron  which  were  transforming  into  the  and  began  to  prod,  the  piece  to  discover  the 
molten  mass  below.    From  the  little  window  extent  of  the  mischief, 
the  scene  was    very  animated,  aud  Ark-        "  I  expect  it's  ruined,  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
Wright  saw  that  they  were  making  prepara-  workmen  to  Arkwright,  "  but  we  can't  tell 
tions  to  fill  an  immense  piece,  the  bed  of  a  yet."    Arkwright  walked  back  to  the  count- 
portable  engine,  which  stood  on  the  earthen  ing-room,  and  sat  down  again  at  his  desk, 
floor  of  the  shop  not  far  fi'om  the  great  der-  Even  the  work-shop  was  a  failure  that  day. 
rick.    He  returned  to  the  ground  and  spoke        *^  I  am  going  home  a  little  earlier  than 
to  the  foreman,  after  looking  at  the  piece.  usual  to-night,  Mr.  Simon,"  he  said,  and 

*^  Are  you  sure  that  the  flask  is  strong  left  the  building, 
enough  ?  "  he  asked.  In  truth  he  was  out  of  tune  and  his  only 

"Yes,  sir;  there's  no  doubt  about  it,"  thought  was  how  to  escape  the  business  for  a 

said    Mahaffy,    a    sharp-witted    Irishman,  while.    Once  in  the  open  air  he  stood  irreso- 

very  popular  with  his  men,  and  not  over  lute.    If  he  had  consulted  his  own  impulses, 

and  above  impressed  with  Arkwright's  me-  he  would  have  turned  about  and  sought 

chanical   knowledge.     Like    most   of  the  shelter  in  the  Grarden  cottage,  but  some- 
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thing  told  him  that  he  had  best  not  go  there  was  no  instrument  and  no  performer.    He 

again  that  day.    So  he  sauntered  listlessly  thought  of  Alice  Garden,  and  if  there  were 

toward  the  city.    He  took  a  little  detour  time,  he  really  believed  he  would  choose  to 

which  carried  him  by  the  old  willow  where  go  to  her  and  ask  her  for  some  music.    She 

he  had  listened  a  few  weeks  before  to  the  certainly  played  and  sang  charmingly.    He 

evangelist.    Mr.  Herrick  himself,  by  some  wished  he  had  gone  there  when  he  left  the 

chance,  was  in  the  neighborhood,  as  if  look-  shop,  after  all.    The  hour  before  dinner 

ing  for  plants  from  any  seeds  he  might  have  passed  uneasily, — the  more  so  that  he  knew 

dropped.    His  tall,  ungainly  figure  was  more  he  should  be  examined  by  his  mother,  and 

grotesque  because  of  an  immoderately  long  he  dreaded  the  ordeal.    To  bring  his  busi- 

black   coat  which  he  wore ;    a  coat  that  ness  home  with  him,  to  eat  it  and  drink  it 

seemed  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  and  have  it  tossed  back  and  forth  between 

professional    dress    of    some    ecclesiastical  him  andhis  mother  was  growing  intolerable 

brotherhood  and  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  to  him.      The  only  hour  when   he  could 

man  of  the  world.     Mr.  Herrick  looked  thoroughly  shake  it  oft  was  the  short  hour 

hard  at  Arkwright,  as  if  he  had  seen  him  before  bed-time.    Thanks  to  the  game  of 

somewhere  before,  and  Arkwright,  as  if  to  chess  that  intervened,  his  mind  was  by  that 

rouse  himself  from  his  mood,  stepped  uplo  time  swept  and  garnished.    That  complete 

him,  and  said :  change  of  occupation  was  a  rest  which  he 

"  Do  you  recognize  me  ?    I  am  the  young  never  solicited  and  indeed  rather  dreaded, 

man  who  had  great  possessions  and  went  but  back  to  which  he  looked  with  gratitude, 

away  from  your  preaching  under  the  willow  "  What  brought  you   home  so  early  ?  " 

a  few  weeks  ago.    You  think  I  am  not  will-  asked  his  mother,  when  they  were  seated  at 

ing  to  give  up  my  great  possessions  ?  "    The  table, 

evangelist  looked  a  little  puzzled.         *  **  Greneral  disgust  with  everything,"  said 

"  I  remember  you,"  he  said.  <*  Come  let  us  the  son,  wishing  he  might  take  refuge  in 

talk  together."  generalities. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Arkwright,  "  I  don't  "  And  particular  dissatisfaction  with  your- 

feel  in  need  of  spiritual  advice  this  after-  self?" 

noon.    I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  **  Yea" 

Did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  the  young  man  "  You  must  not  run  away  from  your  guns, 

went  away  sorrowful  because  he  had  great  Edward.    You  will  only  run  into  the  enemy's 

possessions,  not  because  he  wanted  to  keep  fire." 

them  ? "  and  with  that  he  turned  on  his  "  I  sometimes  think  that  would  be  prefer- 

heel,  leaving  the  evangelist  looking  after  ble  to  being  continually  knocked  over  by 

him.  the  kicking  of  one's  own  battery." 

'*  I  wonder  if  the  evangelist  regards  his  *'  You  are  out  of  humor,  Edward.  Some- 
life  as  enviable,"  thought  Arkwright  as  he  thing  has  gone  wrong." 
left  the  man  behind.  *'  I  suppose  I  can  '^  That  is  not  logical,  mother.  I  notice 
take  refuge  in  the  commonplace  that  every  that  sometimes,  after  a  most  virtuous  day,  I 
one's  life  has  its  own  perplexities."  There  am  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  my  ill-humor, 
was  still  some  time  to  spare  before  dinner.  Humor  is  in  the  blood,  not  in  the  fortune, 
and  Arkwright,  unused  to  leisure  at  this  We  have  an  Irishman,  one  of  our  foremen, 
hour,  took  up  one  book  after  another,  and  Mahaffy,  who  is  an  irrepressible  fellow,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  interest  himself  in  them.  I  believe  he  could  dance  over  my  grave 
Literature  seemed  poor  and  out  of  reach,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  me. 
It  was  busied  about  nothings,  he  exclaimed,  The  fellows  like  him.  I  think  they  like  to 
and  was  a  poor  enough  solace  to  any  one  be  bossed  by  one  of  their  own  set.  They 
needing  solace.  Pictures  were  no  better,  are  proud  of  him  as  a  representative  Irish- 
He  thought  he  should  find  music  possessed  man,  and  he  orders  them  about  as  if  he  was 
of  some  charm,  but  he  had  no  skill  himself  bom  to  rule.  He  is  not  nearly  as  capable 
and  in  the  dull  house  where  he  lived  there  as  his  predecessor,  a  quiet,  dignified  Ameri- 
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can,  but  the  men  like  him  better  and  obey  "Did  you  tell  him  any  of  our  difficulties 

him  better.    There  is  a  great  deal  in  class  with  the  men  ?  '* 

feeling,  and  the  Irishman  has  it  in  him  very  "  Yes,  I  told  him  of  the  complaints  that 

strong.    Coming  to  America  seems  to  inoo-  had  been  made." 

ulate  him  with  freedom.    He  takes  it  skin  "  And  what  did  he  say  he  meant  to  do  ? 

deep  and  never  after  has  the  real  disease,  will  he  stick  to  the  tariff  ? " 

Mahaffy  tells  a  funny  story,  and  tells  it  well;  **  I  don't  think  he  said  in  so  many  words 

I  can't  imitate  him.    You  should  see  the  just  what  he  would  do.    He  asked  me  my 

man  to  appreciate  the  Irish  humor  of  the  opinion." 

telling.     He  says  that  he  and  Tim  Cassidy  "  He  wanted  to  find  out  what  we  were 

were  fiom   the  same  town  in  Ireland  and  going  to  do,  did  n't  he ?" 

agreed  to  emigrate  to  America.    They  went  "  Yes." 

to  Dublin  and  found  two  ships  ready  to  sail  "  And  he  took  pains  not  to  say  what  he 

for  New  York,  and  quarreled  as  to  which  would  do,  eh?" 

they  should  take.  They  quarreled  and  "Yes,"  said  Arkwright,  slowly.  "We 
fought  so  about  it  that  it  ended  in  Tim's  talked  the  whole  thing  oyer,  mother." 
taking  the  Erin  and  Mahaffy  the  Connaught.  <^So  I  see.  That  is,  you  talked  and  he 
The  ships  were  pretty  equal  in  speed,  but  asked  questions.  Edward,  I  had  hoped  you 
the  Erin  was  a  little  the  faster,  so  that  she  would  learn  one  thing  by  this  time.  Your 
got  into  port  about  twelve  hours  ahead  of  frankness  and  candor  are  good  business 
the  Connaught.  It  was  the  evening  of  the  qualities,  if  they  go  along  with  a  clear  sense 
third  of  July  when  Tim  landed  from  the  of  the  proper  time  for  frankness  and  can- 
Erin,  and  the  next  morning  the  Connaught  dor.  Whitcomb  has  plainly  gotten  every- 
arriyed.  Mahaffy  was  in  the  crowd  waiting  thing  out  of  you  that  he  wanted,  and  you 
to  land,  and  they  all  heard  a  great  din  of  a  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  My  son,  never 
noise,  bells  ringing,  guns  firing,  and  the  talk  about  your  business  except  to  your 
whole  town  apparently  in  a  great  hubbub,  mother.  I  can't  give  you  any  rule  but  that. 
It  was  all  astonishing  to  them.  Mahaffy  Be  as  harmless  and  as  unsoiled  as  a  dove  if 
spied  Tim  on  the  dock,  strutting  up  and  you  will,  but  be  as  wise  and  as  watchful  as  a 
down,  with  his  hands  under  his  coat  tails,  serpent.  Business  is  like  a  man's  wife ;  no 
and4iis  hat  cocked  on  one  side.  Tim  was  man  will  allow  his  wife  to  be  discussed  by 
spitting  tobacco  juice  right  and  left,  and  other  men ;  least  of  all  will  he  discuss  her 
tipped  a  wink  at  Mahaffy  in  an  easy-going  himself.  In  such  cases  he  has  everything  to 
way.  lose  and  nothing  to  gain."  Edward  sat  silent, 
"*Begorra,  Tim,'  said  Mahaffy,  'what's  balancing  his  fork  on  his  forefinger.  "I 
all  this  racket  for  ?  I  never  heard  anything  suppose  you  think  your  old  mother  need  not 
loike  it,  at  all,  at  alL'  be  lecturing  you,  and  I  should  not  be  if  you 
"  *  Och,  blazes,*  said  Tim,  standing  on  his  had  your  father  or  your  brother  Job.  Si- 
heels  and  swaying  up  and  down,  with  his  mon  is  a  good  man  in  many  respects,  but 
thumbs  in  his  waistcoat  arm-holes,  *  it's  the  he  has  no  more  ideas  than  his  inkstand, 
day  we  cilibrate  1  *  Mahaffy  tells  the  story  He  has  committed  to  memory  other  people's 
as  if  it  happened  to  himself,  but  I  suspect  ideas  and  he  can  draw  them  out  of  his  little 
it 's  an  old  story  made  to  do  service  in  this  files  with  great  readiness,  but  he  is  good  for 
fashion."  Arkwright  rattled  on,  talking  nothing  in  an  emergency.  Edward,  jus* 
against  time  and  hoping  to  divert  his  mother  tell  me  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember  what 
from  the  business  of  the  day,  but  she  had  mistakes  were  made  to-day."  The  young 
too  steady  a  purpose  for  that  man  groaned. 

"Has  Whitcomb  been  to  see  you  to-day?"  "It  would  be  easier  to  recount  the  few 

"  Yes.     He  was  in  this  afternoon."  things  that  went  straight,  mother.    I  never 

"  How  did  he  say  the  new  tariff  was  work-  knew  a  day  that  was  so  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

ing  at  his  place  ?  "  "  That  is  what  people  say  when  they  stub 

" I  inf ened  it  was  not  working  very  welL"  their  toes  against  a  stone.    *  What  business 
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had  that  stone  to  be  there  I    It 's  a  wicked,  hands.    There  never  was  a  better  chance 

utterly  depraved  stone.*    But  begin,  Edward,  for  you,  not  merely  to  keep  and  make  a 

I  want  to  hear  the  whole  wretched  catar  good  old  business,  but  to  make  yourself, 

logue.''    Ark  Wright  obeyed,  and  for  a  couple  Business  makes  the  man.    It  has  been  hard 

of  hours  he  was  engaged  in  discussing  the  for  you.    You  are  being  tried,  as  by  fire, 

various  contretemps  of  the  day.    Mrs.  Ark-  Stay  in  the  fire  till  all  the  dross  is  burned 

Wright  listened  to  him  and  questioned  him,  out  of  you,  and  you  will  rejoice  in  the  good 

probing  the  wounds  in  each  case.  gold  afterward.    God  set  you  in  that  place 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked  finally,  as  he  and  you  must  not  flinch.    Thei-e  is  peril 

closed  with  the  accident  in  the  pouring.  coming.    I  am  sure  of  that.    Prove  yourself 

"  Would  you  like  any  more  ?     If   you  of  the  right  stuff — ^the  old  Arkwright  stuff." 

want  to  look  at  any  more  failures,  look  at  Madam  Arkwright  took  a  prodigious  sniff 

me."    Madam  Arkwright  was  silent,  but  from    her  aromatic    bottle.     "Don't    talk 

knitting  rapidly ;    she  paid   no  attention,  about  it ;  think  about  it.    It's  too  late  for 

apparently,  to  his  last  word.  our  chess  to-night.    I  don't  know  when  I  've 

"  We  have  seen,"  she  said  finally,  "that  the  missed  a  game.    One  thing  more,  which  I 

accidents  were  such  as  could  have  been  pre-  had  forgotten  to  ask."    She  said  this  with 

vented,  in  most  cases.    I  do  not  think  even  her  hand  on  the  door.    "  How  is  Garden  ?  " 

so  many  accidents  in  one  day  necessarily  "  He  is  quite  well  again  and  back  at  his 

convicts  any  one,  but  in  all  your  brother  work." 

Job's  business  life  I  doubt  if  so  many  hap-  "  Then  you  will  not  need  to  go  there 

pened  all  told.    I  don't  like  this  Whitcomb  again — ^to  his  house,  I  mean." 

matter,  either.    Whitcomb  is  going  to  look  "  What  do  you  mean,  mother  ?  " 

out  for  himself.    I  don't  blame  liim  for  "  I  think  you  might  possibly  go  once  too 

that,  but  it  looks  as  if  we  should  find  no  often,  and  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  stop 

friends  in  that  quarter.    Edward  I  "  and  she  now — better  for  everybody.     Good-night, 

laid  down  her  knitting  and  put  her  hand  on  Edward."    She  walked  erectly  away  from 

her  son*s  knee.    "  That  business  has  come  him,  and  his  eye  followed  her  stately  figure 

down  from  your  grandfather  and  is  in  your  through  the  passage. 


COMMISSIONED. 


*'  Do  Ui«lr  •rrftnda;  enter  into  the  aaerifloe  with  them;  be  « link  yooneU  In  the  divine  ehain,  and  feel  the 
joy  and  life  of  it.** 

What  can  I  do  for  thee,  Beloved, 

Whose  feet  so  little  while  ago 

Trod  the  same  way-side  dust  with  mine, 
And  now  up  paths  I  do  not  know 

Speed,  without  sound  or  sign  ? 

What  can  I  do  ?    The  perfect  life 

All  fresh  and  fair  and  beautiful 

Has  opened  its  wide  arms  to  thee ; 
Thy  cup  is  over-brimmed  and  full ; 

Nothing  remains  for  me. 

I  used  to  do  80  many  things : 
p  Love  thee  and  chide  thee  and  caress ; 

Brush  little  straws  from  off  thy  way. 
Tempering  with  my  poor  tenderness 

The  heal  of  thy  short  day. 
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Not  much,  but  very  sweet  to  give ; 
And  it  is  grief  of  griefs  to  bear 
That  all  these  ministries  are  o'er. 

And  thouy  so  happy,  Love,  elsewhere. 
Dost  need  me  never  more : — 


And  I  can  do  for  thee  bat  this : 

(Working  on  blindly,  knowing  not 

If  I  may  give  thee  pleasure  so ; ) 
Out  of  my  own  dull,  shadowed  lot  ( 

I  can  arise,  and  go 

To  sadder  lives  and  darker  homes, 

A  messenger,  dear  heart,  from  thee 

Who  wast  on  earth  a  comforter ; 
And  say  to  those  who  welcome  me, 

I  am  sent  forth  by  her : 

Feeling  the  while  how  good  it  is 

To  do  thy  errands  thus,  and  think 

It  may  be,  in  the  blue,  far  space. 
Thou  watchest  from  the  heaven's  brink — 

A  smile  upon  thy  face. 

And  when  the  day's  work  ends  with  day, 

And  star-eyed  evening,  stealing  in,  \ 

Waves  her  cool  hand  to  flying  noon, 
And  restless,  surging  thoughts  begin. 

Like  sad  bells  out  of  tune, 

I'll  pray :  "  Dear  Lord,  to  whose  great  love 

Kor  bound,  nor  limit-line  is  set, 

Give  to  my  darling,  I  implore. 
Some  new  sweet  joy  not  tasted  yet, 

For  I  can  give  no  more." 


And,  with  the  words  my  thoughts  shall  climb 
With  following  feet  the  heavenly  stair 
Up  which  thy  steps  so  lately  sped, — 

And  seeing  thee  so  happy  there. 

Come  back  half  comforted. 

Susan  Coolidge, 


FENCLN^G  THE  LAW. 


The  making  of  fences  for  the  law  was  a  the  prohibition  a  little  farther,  in  order  to 

favorite  device  of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  keep  the  people  on  the  safe  side,  and  secure 

method  of  doing  it  was  this :    If  the  writ-  the  law  thus  fenced  from  the  possibility  of 

ten  law  of  Moses  prohibited  a  certain  thing,  being  broken. 

the  traditional  law,  which  it  was  their  de-  Thus  they  found  in  the  law  of  Moses  tiie 

light  to  add  to  the  other,  was  made  to  carry  command,  **  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
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his  mother's  milk,"  and  reasoned  about  it  forbids  such  a  practice  as  gambling.  But 
in  this  way :  "  The  law  indeed  says  that  we  many  Christians  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
must  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk,  law  as  it  stands.  In  their  estimation  it  is 
but  lest  the  people  should  ever  be  tempted  so  fragile  that  we  must  needs  fence  it  about 
to  do  this,  let  us  prohibit  also  the  cooking  of  with  other  prohibitions.  And  so  they  call 
the  flesh  of  any  quadruped  with  any  kind  of  it  an  *<  inconsistency  **  in  Christian  people 
milk ;  moreover  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  play  a  game  of  whist  purely  for  recrea- 
te cook  any  quadruped  with  milk,  let  us  tion  and  amusement,  because,  forsooth,  the 
also  prohibit  the  cooking  of  birds  with  milk ;  cards  used  in  that  game  are  also  numbered 
and  again  lest  they  should  be  tempted  to  among  the  favorite  implements  of  the 
cook  birds  with  milk,  let  us  forbid  also  the  gambler.  The  reasoning  amounts  to  just  this: 
eating  of  any  kind  of  flesh  with  any  kind  of  If  you  use  cards  in  playing  whist  for  recre- 
milk :  one  thing  so  easily  leads  to  another  ation,  you  will  be  more  easily  tempted  to 
that  it  will  be  a  great  deal  safer  to  fence  up  use  them  in  playing  faro  for  money ;  or  if 
the  law  with  this  general  prohibition."  you  are  not  tempted  yourself,  your  example 

Again  they  found  in  the  law  of  Moses  the  will  be  apt  to  tempt  somebody  else, 
command,  <<  On  the  sixth  day  they  shall  pre-  Again,  association  with  evil  companions 
pare  that  [the  manna]  which  they  bring  in  haunts  of  wickedness  is  a  practice  uni- 
in."  This  they  understood  to  prohibit  the  versally  condemned  as  inconsistent  with 
preparation  of  any  food  on  tlie  Sabbath,  true  Christian  morality.  One  would  sup- 
Now  as  an  ^%%  laid  on  the  day  following  pose  that  the  unwritten  law  forbidding 
the  Sabbath  was  deemed  to  have  been  **  pre-  this  practice  would  be  sufficiently  clear  and 
pared "  on  the  Sabbath,  (in  the  hen,  of  strong  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  without 
course,)  the  eating  of  such  an  ^g%  was  for-  the  protection  of  any  outside  fence.  Not 
bidden  as  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath.  And  so,  however ;  for  there  are  Christians  who 
not  satisfied  with  this,  as  many  festival  days  say  that  because  the  game  of  billiards  is  rec- 
f ell  upon  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  (though  ognized  by  some  evil  men  as  a  sufficiently 
not  all,)  it  was  thought  best  by  these  fence-  interesting  game  to  use  in  drawing  young 
makers  to  prohibit  the  eating  of  all'eggs  laid  men  to  their  evil  haunts,  therefore  Christian 
on  any  festival  day,  whether  such  festival  people  should  never  think  of  using  the  same 
followed  the  Sabbath  or  not.  If  men  game  to  induce  the  young  people  of  their  fam- 
would  only  obey  this  general  prohibition,  ilies  to  spend  their  evenings  at  home.  Some 
they  would  be  kept  from  any  infraction  of  Christians  even  build  a  second  fence  outside 
the  law.  of  this,  and  say  that  the  game  of  croquet. 

Such  were  the  fences  to  the  law  erected  inasmuch  as  it  resembles  billiards  in  the  use 

by  the  Pharisees  of  old.    It  is  not  difficult,  of  round  balls  propelled  by  wooden  imple- 

as  we  think  of  them,  to  understand  why  ments,  must  also  be  proscribed. 

Christ  spoke  of  these  men  with  such  severity  Immodest   behavior   is   another  offence 

of  denunciation  as  those  who  bound  heavy  justly  condemned  by  the  law  of  Christian 

burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  laid  morality.    In  conformity  to  this  law  Chris- 

them  on  men's  shoulders,  but  would  not  tian  people  recognize  the  duty  of  refraining 

themselves  move  them  with  one  of  their  from  certain  kinds  of  dancing  which  are 

fingers.  open  to  the  charge  of  immodesty.    A  por- 

And  yet,  even  in  this  nineteenth  century  tion  of  their  brethren,  however,  claim  that 

of  the  Christian  era,  we  have  our  moral  this  law  should  be  fenced  by  the  prohibition 

fence-makers,  who  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  of  aJO,  dancing  whether  modest  or  not,  and 

much  the  same  Uung  as  the  Pharisees  of  old.  consequently  the  modest  cotillon  and  Yir- 

Here  for  example  is  the  sinful  practice  of  ginia  reel  are  placed  under  the  same  ban 

gambling.    Every  true  Christian  abhors  it,  as  the  Parisian  cancan. 

feels  it  his  duty  to  refrain  from  it  and  to  The  sweeping  prohibition  of  all  works  of 

lead  others  to  do  the  same.    It  is  generally  fiction  and  of  all  dramatic  representations 

conceded  that  the  law  of  Christian  morality  might  also  be  used  in  illustration  of  our 
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modem  fences  to  the  law.    The  allusion  to  The  first  result  of  this  discovery  will  almost 

them,  however,  is  sufficient.  inevitably  be  to  shake  their  faith  in  the  in- 

In  the  view  of  many  thoughtful  Chris-  stmctions  of  their  former  religious  guides, 

tians  of  the  present  day,  these  fences  of  and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  even  the  cor- 

the  law,   instead  of  being  valuable  safe-  rect  teaching  they  may  have  received  from 

guards  are  prolific  sources  of  danger.    Not  them.    Perhaps,  without  being  fully  per- 

the  least  of  these  is  their  tendency  to  blunt  suaded  in  their  own  minds,  they  will  yield 

the  moral  perception.    This  they  do  by  con-  to  an  invitation  to  engage  in  one  of  these 

fessedly  drawing  the  line  between  right  con-  games  and  thus  come  under  the  condemna- 

duct  and  wrong  conduct  in  places  where  no  tion  of  him  who  doubts  while  he  eats.    In 

such  moral  distinction  actually  exists.    It  this  way  not  a  few  young  men,  the  children 

is  seldom  claimed  by  the  fence-makers  that  of  excellent  parents,  have  needlessly  been 

there  is  any  inherent  wrong  in  the  things  made  to  stumble,  and,  having  passed  the 

which  they  prohibit.    It  is  usually  admitted  Rubicon  of  their  moral  history,  have  gone 

that  in  itself  considered  the  game  of  whist  on  to  moral  ruin. 

is  quite  as  legitimate  as  the  game  of  authors,        "  But,"  say  some  of  the  modem  fence- 

the  dancing  of  a  cotillon  quite  as  harmless  makers,  ^*  we  do  not  proscribe  these  things 

as  an  exercise  in  light  gynmatics,  and  bill-  as  sinful,  but  simply  as  dangerous.    Our 

iards  as  innocent  as  croquet      And  yet,  fence  is  a  low  rail  fence  of  kindly  caution 

practically,  these  proscribed  recreations  are  rather  than  a  high  and  closely-boarded  one 

put  under  the  same  ban  as  the  positive  sins  of  absolute  prohibition.    Any  one  can  look 

to  which  they  are  supposed  to  lead.    The  between  or  over  the  rails  and  see  the  precise 

impression  made  upon  most  young  people  character  of  the  region  beyond,  and  so  need 

trained  under  this  prohibitive  policy  is  that  not  incur  the  blunting  of  his  moral  percep- 

playing  cards  or  billiards  under  any  circum-  tion.    Indeed,  if  any  one  sees  fit  to  climb 

stances  is  just  as  truly  a  sin,  though  perhaps  the  fence  and  wander  beyond,  we  attach  no 

not  so  great  a  sin,  as  indulging  in  the  vices  penalty,  much  as  it  may  grieve  us  to  see  it 

with  which  they  are  sometimes  associated,  done.'' 

The  stress  of  denunciation  which  should  be        Yes,  dear  friends,  it  is  true  your  fences 

laid  upon  the  pernicious  vice  of  gambling  is  are  not  so  objectionable  as  some.    But  the 

transferred  to  the  innocent  accessory  of  the  trouble  is  that  others  of  your  craft  are  not 

gambling.    Most  young  people  are  unable  so  discrimnating  as  you  are,  and  when  they 

to  see  the  justice  of  this,  and  if  they  accept  come  along  they  will  nail  on  their  close 

the  teaching,  do  so  under  the  subdued  protest  boards  of  absolute  prohibition.    It  is  prob- 

of  their  conscience,  and  on  the  ground  of  able  that  the  fences  of  the  Pharisees  were 

their  faith  in  ];he  teaching  of  their  superiors,  first  built  in  the  kindly,  cautionary  way,  and 

But  as  these  young  people  grow  older  and  we  all  know  what  they  afterwards  became, 

their  experience  enlarges,  they  discover  that  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  liability 

these    prohibited  amusements  are    by  no  of  a  thing  to  abuse  is  just  as  good  an  argur 

means  always  associated  with  vice,  but  that  ment  against  the  cautionary  fence  itself,  as 

they  are  employed  with  manifest  advan-  against  the  thing  which  the  fence  encloses, 
tage  in  households  of  unquestioned  character.  Horace  Bumstead* 
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6H0ALS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC.  is  "  a  kind  of  sacred  amusement They 

have  learned  to  be  Christians,  according  to  their 

Thb  article  in  the  last  Atlantic  Monthly  upon  meaning,  without  self-denial,  or  any  abridgment 

**  Certain  Dangerous   Tendencies  in  American  of  the  pleasures,  pursuits  or  ambitions  of  people 

Life"  merits  a  careful  reading  because  of  the  who  acknowledge  no  religious  obligations. ''"They 

truth  that  is  in  it,  and  needs  a  discriminating  are  not  usually  scrupulously  truthful  orconscien- 

judgment  because  of  the  disproportion  and  par-  tious,  and  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  maintain 

tiality  of  many  of  its  statements.    So  far  as  it  a  high  standard  of  justice  or  honesty  in  business 

deals  with  commercial,  industrial  and  political  life."    They  are  wholly  insincere,  subscribing  to 

affairs  we  see  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  it.  creeds  that  they  do  not  believe,  and  only  staying 

The  view  that  is  given  of  these  departments  of  in  the  Evangelical  churches  because  they  are  the 

our  national  life  is  just  and  fair  and  the  dangers  most'  popular.     They  give  largely  for  various 

pointed  out  are  real  dangers.  charities,  but  **  they  are  almost  destitute  of  moral 

But  when  the  writer  undertakes  to  speak  of  the  insight  and  have  little  confidence  in  principles." 
present  condition  of  our  Evangelical  churches  he  Their  ministers  are  men  of  intelligence  and  of 
is  treading  upon  ground  with  which  he  is  not  considerable  culture,  but  they  are  even  more  in- 
familiar,  and  his  views  are  not  much  clearer  sincere  than  their  parishioners.  The  people,  gen- 
than  the  average  Englishman's  views  of  Ameri-  enUly,  are  aware  "  that  their  ministers  practice 
can  geography.  The  faults  of  these  churches  are  the  concealment  of  their  real  beliefs." 
many  and  grievous;  there  are  elements  and  ten-  This,  then,  is  what  we  are  asked  to  accept  as 
dencies  in  them  against  which  all  good  men  Ought  the  true  account  of  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
to  lift  up  their  voices;  but  they  are  far  from  be-  dition  of  the  great  majority  of  those  members  of 
log  the  effete  and  impotent  vestiges  of  life  that  our  Evangelical  churches  who  are  not  tainted 
the  Atlantic  writer  represents  them  as  being;  his  with  Spiritualism. 

picture  of  them  is  in  all  respects  a  caricature.  There  is,  however,  one  other  class  for  whom 

Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  Is  an  our  critic  has  a  Uw  good  words.    These  are  the 

intentional  caricature,  nor  to  forget  that  a  cari-  people  who  **  sincerely  believe  the  old  doctrines 

cature  may  often  be,  in  spite  of  its  disjooportion,  embodied  in  all  the  creeds."   They  are  in  a  small 

a  recognizable  likeness.  minority,  and  their  number  is  growing  beauti- 

The  members  of  our  Evangelical  ohorches  eon-  fully  oi;  pitifully  less  every  year,  but  "  they  are 

sist,  according  to  this  writer,  of  three  principal  the  real  strength  of  the  Evangelical  Protestant 

classes.     First  there  is  a  very  large  class  "in  churches  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned.    They 

whom  prehistoric  or  savage  thought  still  survives  are  not  liberal  in  their  views  but  they  are  sin- 

with  very  slight  modifications  from  science  or  cere.    They  live  pure  and  good  lives,  they  speak 

any  other  modem  influence."    They  are  believ-  the  truth,  a  rare  virtue  now,  and  they  can  be 

era  "  in  lucky  omens,  dreams,  ....  and  in  the  trusted  with  anybody's  money." 

presence  and  influence  of  the  q>irits  of  the  dead.  This  statement  that  the  integrity  and  sincerity 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  members  of  of  the  Evangelical  churches  are  monopolized  by 

the  Evangelical  Protestant  churches  in  this  coun-  that  "small  minority"  of  persons  who  "sin- 
try  have  at  some  time  consulted  the  spirits  of  cerely  believe  the  old  doctrines  embodied  in  all 
dead  people  by  the  help  of  some  professional  the  creeds,"  is  the  verdict  of  ignorance.  Very 
ghost-seer  or  medium."  Here,  to  begin  with,  is  many  there  are,  indeed,  among  this  class  of  our 
a  very  grave  exaggeration.  Nobody  could  have  church  members  of  whom  all  this  is  true — and 
made  this  statement  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  for  the  virtues  of  this  class  we  will  all  give 
the  real  life  of  the  Evangelical  churches.  thanks;  but  the  notion  that  virtue  is  going  to  die 

But  having  cast  more  than  half  the  member-  with  them  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  endorse.  A 
ship  of  these  churches  into  the  limbo  of  supersti-  man  must  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  interior 
tion  and  Spiritualism  let  us  see  what  our  critio  life  of  the  Evangelical  churches  not  to  know  that 
does  with  the  rest  of  them.  "A  very  large  class,"  the  believers  in  "the  old  doctrines  of  all  the 
he  tells  us,  and  these  "  the  most  intelligent  mem-  creeds"  have  furnished  their  full  quota  of  the 
bers  of  the  popular  churches  of  this  country,"  recently  recruited  regiment  of  "religious"  de- 
are  persons  to  whom  church  work  in  all  its  forms  faulters  and  scapegraces.    The  charge  has  been 
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made  that  the  rascals  in  oar  churches  mainly  sive  and  more  intimate  than  that  of  the  writer  in 
come  from  this  class  who  hold,  without  modifica-  the  Atlantic,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
tion,  the  dogmas  of  past  ages:  that  charge  in  number  of  these  persons  is  pretty  large,  and  con- 
their  behalf,  we  are  ready  to  repel;  but  in  the  stantly  growing.  That  power  "to  regenerate 
face  of  facts  that  are  known  to  all  men  it  does  the  American  church  **  which  the  critic  says  the 
not  become  them  to  claim  for  themselves,  nor  traditional  believers  lack,  we  may  trust  that  this 
does  it  become  anybody  else  to  claim  for  them,  class  which  he  ignores  will  be  proved  to  possess, 
an  exceptional  morality.  It  may  seem  strange  to  the  general  reader  that 
There  is  another  large  class  of  members  in  the  the  existence  of  such  an  element  In  the  Evangel- 
evangelical  churches,  of  the  existence  of  which  ical  churches  should  have  been  ignored  in  this 
the  Atlantic  writer  seems  to  be  ignorant;  yet  any  article.  But  the  reason  is  not  obscure  to  those 
account  of  these  churches  which  does  not  include  who  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines.  This 
them  is  absurdly  incomplete.  These  are  persons  writer  is  undobtedly  a  member  of  one  of  those 
who  have  ceased  to  hold  some  of  "  the  old  doc-  **  two  or  three  small  bodies  of  dissenters  from 
trines  embodied  in  the  creeds,"  because  they  find  the  popular  religions,"  whose  quality  he  strongly 
in  them  more  of  the  speculations  of  mediseval  endorses;  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  peo- 
philosophy  than  of  the  spirit  of  the  Qospel  of  pie  in  these  "  dissenting  bodies  **  to  insist  that 
Christ.  They  believe  much  less  than  once  they  those  who  have  ceased  to  hold  any  portion  of 
did,  but  the  things  that  they  do  believe  are  held  the  traditional  dogma  must  come  immediately 
with  a  firmer  hold  than  formerly.  The  great  over  into  their  camp.  The  "Liberal"  man  In  the 
facts  of  the  gospel  they  heartily  accept,  but  their  **  Orthodox  "  ranks  may  agree  in  nine  points 
explanation  of  these  facts  sometimes  differs  with  his  brethren  and  only  in  one  with  these 
widely  from  that  of  the  old  creeds.  But  they  "dissenters;"  but  if,  with  entire  frankness  of 
are  honest  men,  and  just  so  far  as  their  opinions  confession,  he  chooses  to  remain  with  the  people 
vary  from  those  that  are  commonly  received,  to  whom  in  all  essential  points  he  is  closely  allied, 
they  frankly  confess  them.  They  do  not  "practice  he  is  sure  to  be  denounced  as  dishonest  by  the 
the  concealment  of  their  real  beliefs;"  on  the  people  over  the  way.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
contrary  they  believe  that  intellectual  honesty  is  some  of  these  peof^e  to  think  that  a  man  who 
the  very  comer-stone  of  virtue.  The  theories  of  has  ceased  to  hold  "  the  old  doctrines  of  all  the 
religion  which  they  hold  differ  from  those  which  creeds,"  can  be  anything  but  a  hypocrite  if  he 
they  have  discarded  only  in  being  more  intensely  remains  in  an  Evangelical  church,  even  thon^ 
ethical.  Religion,  in  their  view  of  it,  is  good  for  that  church  may  have  deliberately  set  aside  these 
nothing  except  as  it  transforms  the  character;  creeds  as  tests  of  fellowship.  We  do  not  say  that 
except  as  it  produces  truthfulness  and  honesty  this  method  of  Judgment  is  universal  in  these 
and  purity  and  charity  in  the  lives  of  men.  If  dissenting  bodies,  but  it  is  very  common,  and  this 
religion  is  with  them  less  a  matter  of  dogma  writer  has  clearly  adopted  it.  A  little  more 
or  of  emotion  than  once  it  was,  it  is  much  more  knowledge  of  the  people  whom  he  is  trying  to 
a  matter  of  life.  And  they  are  trying,  every  day,  talk  about  would  lead  him  to  rewrite  his  sketdi 
by  the  aid  of  that  divine  Master  in  whom  they  of  the  American  church,  and  to  adopt  a  much 
trust,  to  practice  that  righteousness  of  life  which  more  hopeful  tone  concerning  its  future. 

is  the  end  of  religion— to  show  their  faith  in  their  .  

home  life   their  social  life  their  business  their  WORKINGMAN. 

politics;  to  live  more  simply  and  faidependently  .a^v/v»x  w«      v^cMx^^vriUAL^. 

and  honestly  in  this  present  world.  Thb  Workingman's  Story,  told  in  our  last 
We  are  far  from  claiming  that  the  people  of  number,  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
this  class  in  the  Evangelical  churches  monopolize  public  mind,  and  has  drawn  forth  various  corn- 
all  the  integrity  and  piety  of  these  churches,  but  ments.  The  truthfulness  of  the  tale  is  generally 
we  do  say,  without  any  fear  of  being  contradicted  conceded;  its  restrained  and  sober  tone  carries 
by  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts,  that  in  conviction. 

truthfulness,  in   trustworthiness   and  in  readi-  The  most  frequent,  and,  indeed,  the  most  obvi- 

ness  to  deny  themselves  for  Christ's  sake  and  ous  remark  upon  the  story  is,  that  this  is  an  ex- 

the  Gospel's  they  are  not  surpassed  by  any  class  ceptional  workingman.    No  doubt  he  is.    It  is 

among  their  brethren.    Of  course  there  are  in-  not  given  to  many  w^rkingmen  to  comprehend 

sincere  and  frivolous  and  selfish  persons  among  the  situation  so  clearly  as  he  does,  nor  to  speak 

those  who  hold  a  modified  form  of  doctrine;  but  of  it  with  so  calm  an  utterance.    If  he  has  been 

to  say  that  such  persons  are  as  a  class  false  and  unsuccessful  in  his  search  for  work  he  has  been 

frivolous  is  to  be  guilty  of  grievous  misrepresen-  fortunate  in  his  friendships;  and  it  is  evident 

tation.    We  do  not  undertake  to  say  how  large  that  a  good  part  of  his  philosophy  is  a  reflection 

this  class  is  in  our  Evangelical  churches,  but,  from  the  mind  of  the  man  who  reported  him. 

from  a  knowledge  of  these  churches  which  we  Not  only  is  he  exceptional  in  his  mental  grasp 

do  not  scruple  to  say  is  a  good  deal  more  exten-  and  culture,  he  is  also  exceptional  In  his  fortunes. 
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The  number  of  those  who  have  sought  work  as  From  central  Kansas  comes  this  response  to 
diligently  as  he  has  done  and  yet  have  failed  to  the  "  Workingman's  Story,"  in  a  letter  to  the 
find  it  is  not  relatively  very  laj^.  Tet  there  are  editor:  **  Assuming  that  this  story  is  substan- 
such  cases;  and  few  pastors  of  large  churches  in  tially  true,  I  am  moved  to  say  that  society  is  in  a . 
the  cities  or  in  the  manufacturing  towns  will  pro-  better  condition  in  this  part  of  the  country.  If  such 
nounce  the  story  incredible.  Such  cases  are  fre-  men  as  are  therein  described  can  get  to  Kansas 
quently  coming  under  their  observation.  It  is  they  need  not  starve,  nor  their  wives  and  children, 
precisely  this  class  of  persons  who  do  suffer  in  A  case  in  point:  A  few  days  ago  I  found  a  friend 
times  like  these— the  cultivated,  the  sensitive,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  a 
the  self-respecting,  who  cannot  betake  themselves  workingman.  His  possessions  are  nothing  to  the 
to  the  town  almoner,  and  who  will  not  make  purpose;  I  will  tell  you  what  I  found  him  doing, 
known  their  condition  to  the  visitors  of  the  chaiv  He  was  living  in  a  tent,  so  that  house  rent  was 
itable  associations.  And  we  have  known  such  costing  nothing.  He  was  keeping  a  cow  whose 
men — intelligent,  capable  and  trustworthy  men,  pasturage  cost  only  the  rope  with  which  to  tie 
who  were  well-known  and  respected  in  the  places  her  on  the  grass.  I  took  breakfast  with  his 
where  they  lived,  to  go  up  and  down  the  streets  family.  The  day  before  he  had  earned  two  dol- 
for  six  months  begging  lor  work  of  any  kind— for  layg  digging  to  a  cellar.  With  that  day's  wages 
coal  to  shovel,  for  cellars  to  clean,  for  wood  to  he  could  buy  four  bushels  of  beet  wtoter  wheat 
saw,— and  offering  to  work  for  any  wages,  for  (mill  close  by)  or  sixteen  bushels  of  com,  (to- 
fif  ty  cents  a  day  or  whatever  the  employer  might  deed,  I  saw  people  burning  com  for  fuel,)  or  thir- 
choose  to  give,  and  yet  not  able  to  all  that  time  teen  bushels  of  potatoes.  This  man  has  taken  a 
to  get  enough  to  do  to  keep  their  families  from  homestead  under  the  act  of  Congress  but  he  has 
actual  starvation.  Those  who  do  not  know  that  not  yet  got  on  it.  The  climate  here  is  very  health- 
such  things  have  been  happentog  all  about  us  fui,  and  men  can  find  better  methods  of  solving 
during  the  last  three  years  are  not  well  informed,  the  problem  of  life  here  than  beggtog,  crime,  sui- 

A  physician  of  rank  to  one  of  our  inland  cities  cide  or  starvation." 

the  other  day  corroborated  the  worktogman's  it  u  only  necessary  to  remark  that  while  the 

story  from  his  own  observation.    "  I  know  re-  gtate  oi  things  described  by  our  correspondent 

spectable  people  to  this  city,"  he  said,  "  who  are  niay  strongly  invite  many  unemployed  worktog- 

starvtog  to  death.    Of  course  that  is  not  the  name  men,  and  while  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  only 

by  which  they  call  it,  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  peal  remedy  for  the  present  distress  is  a  transfer 

them  do  not  know  what  ails  them;  but  I  do."  of  the  idle  laborers  from  the  towns  to  the  itanns. 

Yet  these  are  people  who  would  rather  starve  y^t  "  the  possessions "  of  the  worktogman  in 

than  pauperize  themselves.    It  is  precisely  this  Massachusetts  or  New  York  who  reads  this  story 

trait  of  the  worktogman's  narrative  that  comes  of  abundance  to  Kansas  and  wishes  he  were  there, 

home  with  such  power  to  every  humane  person.  ^^  ygpy  much  to  "  the  purpose."    If  he  only  had 

Those  among  us  who  are  most  likely  to  suffer  are  the  means  of  going  to  Kansas,  or  to  productive 

precisely  those  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  relieve.  \s^j^^  nearer  home,  the  problem  would  be  easily 

To  find  out  these  sufferers  and  put  them  to  a  way  solved  for  him.    But  to  those  who  are  absolutely 

of  helping  themselves  is  a  most  presstog  and  a  destitute,  the  picture  of  plenty  fifteen  hundred 

most  delicate  task.    It  can  only  be  done  by  todi-  n^^s  away  is  not  nutritious.    It  is  just  here  that 

vidual  effort;  and  we  would  fato  hope  that  among  Q^e  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  charity  comes 

the  men  of  good-will  there  are  enough  in  every  j^^  ^^  tocrease  the  "  mobility  of  labor,"  and  to 

community  who  have  the  vigilance  and  the  tact  h^jp  those  who  are  willing  to  work  to  reach  the 

to  do  this  work.  work  and  the  subsistence  that  is  waittog  for  them  • 

Considered  as  a  tramp  our  worktogman  is,  no  ^  distant  places. 

doubt,  a  highly  exceptional  person.    Very  few  

m«.  of  Us  qnaUty  take  to  the  road.    In  thte  part  ,^^  ^^^  ^  ^  MISSION  FIELD, 
of  his  story  the  worktogman  exhibits  his  lack  of 

wisdom.    Tramping  is  a  vato  expedient.    If  one  An  important  opening  for  missionary  labor  to 

knows  of  work  at  a  distance  It  may  be  wise  for  connection  with  the  keeptog  of  hotels,  seems  to 

him  to  go  after  it;  but  to  start  out  on  an  aimless  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.    Our  for- 

aud  uncertain  quest  of  employment  is  the  height  elgn  missionary  boards  are  quick  to  seize  upon 

of  folly.    Any  reputable  mauls  far  more  likely  every  advantage  won  by  war  or  diplomacy  for  the 

to  find  work  near  home  tlian  away  from  home;  establishment  of  their  missions  to  heathen  lands; 

his  chances  of  subsistence  are  much  better  among  our  home  missionary  societies  have  their  agents 

his  neighbors  and   acqnatotances  than  among  out  prospecting  along  every  new  line  of  railroad 

strangers.    Yet  it  is  easy  to  understand,  and  im-  to  the  West  In  search  of  eligible  places  for  the 

possible  harshly  to  censure  the  Impulse  that  leads  planting  of  churches;  but  here  is  an  opportunity 

a  man  to  go  away  to  search  of  the  livtog  that  he  that  nobody  has  noticed,  of  doing  a  grand  stroke 

does  not  find  at  home.  of  work  at  a  small  expense.    We  do  not  blame 
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the  enterprise  that  is  so  quick  to  occupy  the  find  hi  our  best  homes,  is  sorely,  in  a  high  s^ise 

openings  for  work  abroad;  we  only  wonder  that  of  the  word,  a  pablio  seryant.     And  while  the 

our  vigilant  philanthropy  has  not  before  now  keepers  of  hotels  cannot  be  expected  to  be  famil- 

grasped  this  nearer  chance.  iarly  acquainted  with  all  their  gnests,  they  do  find 

The  need  and  the  practicability  of  this  kind  of  frequent  opportunities  of  showing  friendliness, 

work  was  set  forth,  not  l<mg  ago,  in  a  simple  re-  and  of  exerting  in  a  very  effectire  way  a  good 

cital  of  experience  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  personal  influence.    People  are  often  sick  and  in 

bright  young  woman  in  a  small  New  England  trouble  away  from  home  in  the  public  bouses; 

village.    The  Tillage  boasted  no  public  house  of  and  upon  the  landlord  or  the  landlady  delicate 

entertainment,  and  the  few  travelers  who  passed  and  important  service  is  thus  thrown.    Tlie  man 

that  way  were  directed  for  lodging  and  refresh-  who  keeps  the  inn  sometimes  has  a  chance  to  be 

ment  to  the  houses  of  which  this  young  woman  as  good  a  neighbor  as  the  Good  Samaritan  him- 

was  the  mistress,  and  in  which  they  never  failed  self. 

to  find  oomfort  and  good  cheer.  Among  the  regu-  Another  field  of  usefulness  is  opened  to  the 
lar  customers  of  this  quiet  hostel  were  a  company  masters  and  mistresses  of  public  houses  amoag 
of  teamsters,  engaged  in  the  powder  trade,  whose  their  servants.  No  other  class  of  employees  are 
trips  brought  them  hither  once  or  twice  a  week,  brought  into  closer  relations  with  their  work  peo> 
They  were  a  rough  set  of  fellows,  and  the  dining-  pie  than  they  are;  and  the  o^^rtnnity  of  counsel- 
room  was  generally  a  noisy  place  while  they  were  ing  and  befriending  them,  and  above  all  of  corn- 
eating  their  supper.  At  length,  after  one  of  their  municating  to  them,  through  daily  intercourse, 
meals,  the  maid  of  all  work  told  the  mistress  of  that  subtle  influence  of  purity  and  grace  which 
the  house  that  she  could  no  longer  wait  at  table  the  Christian  life  is  always  radiating,  is  a  large 
upon  these  teamsters,  since  they  had  repeatedly  and  worthy  opportunity. 

insulted  her  in  their  conversation.  '*  Very  well,  This  suggestion  will  not  seem  altogether  vision- 
Bridget,"  said  the  lady  of  the  house;  "I  will  ary  to  some  who  will  read  these  words.  The  Chris- 
take  care  of  that  myself,  the  next  time."  Ac-  tian  idea  of  sanctifying  all  work  may  even  be 
oordingly  when  the  teamsters  put  in  their  next  applied  to  hotel  keeping,  singular,  and  even  ludi- 
aj^arance,  the  landlady  herself  went  with  them  crous  as  the  notion  may  appear  to  some  readers, 
to  the  dining-room  and  took  her  seat  at  the  head  It  not  only  may  be,  it  has  been.  One  good  woman 
of  the  table.  They  hesitated,  but  she  politely  who  not  long  ago  went  over  to  the  majority,  passed 
showed  them  their  seats,  and  began  pouring  their  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  one  of  our  'most 
tea  for  them.  Silence  reigned,  but  it  was  broken  famous  hotels,  and  found  therein  a  place  to  be  a 
by  the  lady  who  soon  began  a  conversation  with  ministering  angel, — a  place  quite  as  large  and  a 
the  men,  drawing  them  out  as  only  a  woman  of  work  quite  as  well  worth  doing  as  she  would 
tact  and  intelligence  could  do,  and  treating  them  have  found  if  she  had  been  in  name  as  she  was 
with  entire  respect  and  friendliness.  The  awk-  indeed  a  Sister  of  Charity.  She  was  a  Christian 
wardness  and  confusion  of  the  teamsters  soon  woman ;  and  though  she  never  obtruded  her  relig- 
disappeared ;  they  were  put  at  their  ease  by  their  ion  upon  other  people,  it  is  certain  that  she  found 
landlady,  and  they  did  their  best  to  conduct  them-  a  good  many  ways  open  to  her  of  exerting  a 
selves  like  the  gentlemen  that  she  seemed  to  take  Christian  influence. 

them  for.    Never  afterwards  were  they  guilty  of  In  other  hotels  the  same  kind  of  influence  has 

the  slightest  misbehavior  in  her  houye;  and  they  been  exerted;  and  the  atmosphere  that  makes 

came  to  speak  of  her  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  re-  the  home — the  atmosphere  of  unselfishness  and 

gard.    Probably  they  will  all  be  better  men  as  thoughtfniness  and  grace  has  been  breathed  by 

'  long  as  they  live  on  account  of  their  acquaintance  many  grateful  guests.    It  will  hardly  do  to  despise 

with  this  Christian  lady.     Probably  they  had  such  Christian  work  as  this.    It  is  one  of  the  signs 

never  encountered  in  any  other  experience  of  their  of  the  coming  of  a  better  day.    In  the  beginning, 

lives  so  much  of  genuine  courtesy  and  refine-  it  is  true,  no  room  for  Christ  was  found  in  the 

ment.  inn;  but  the  world  is  better  since  he  came,  and 

The  opl|>ortunity  of  doing  such  work  as  this  some  of  the  inns  have  found  a  place  for  him. 

must  be  frequently  given  to  the  landlords  and  We  are  overtaken,  as  we  write  these  last  words, 

landladies  of  public  houses.    In  not  all  of  them  with  a  chilling  apprehension.    It  is  that  certai' 

would  the  contact  of  host  and  guest  be  so  close  as  enthusiastic  people,  stirred  by  the  opportunit 

in  this  village  inn;  yet  if  there  be  a  willing  mind  here  pointed  out,  will  go  to  work  and  organize 

the  chances  to  do  good  to  the  wayfarer  in  many  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  H , 

ways  will  not  be  wanting.    All  kinds  of  people  tels.    That  would  speedily  drive  out  of  them  wh..s 

take  up  their  lodgings  at  our  hotels,  for  longer  or  little  religion  is  now  in  them.    And  therefore  .o 

shorter  periods,  and  the  landlord  who  manages  all  those  whose  souls  may  have  been  inflai^dd 

to  fill  his  house  not  only  with  the  creature  com-  with  some  such  ambition  we  commend  the  much 

forts  which  the  traveler  craves  but  with  that  at-  quoted  *' advice"  of  Douglas  Jerrold  "To  per- 

mosphere  of  refinement  and  gentleness  which  we  sons  about  to  marry:    Don't  I ' 
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MATERIALISM  IN  THE  POPULAB  FAITH.  *^  ''■*I^r^  wish  to  bear  false  wltaen 

against  their  neighbors.    The  very  name  which 

Many  defenders  of   the   faith    are  greatly  they  give  to  the  doctrine  that  they  teach  is  itself 

alarmed,  just  now,  by  the  spread  of  materialistic  a  proof  that  this  stigma  is  not  rightly  affixed  to 

doctrines.    It  is  feared  that  the  belief  of  men  in  them.    No  materialist  believes  in  any  kind  of 

the  truth  of  the  gospel  will  be  undermined  by  immortality,  conditicmal  or  unconditional, 

this  moTement;  and  a  host  of  apologists  under  But  though  the  term  must  always  be  limited 

the  able  and  confident  leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  and  qualified  when  it  is  used  in  this  oonnection,  it 

Cook,  are  arming  themselves  with  such  argu-  is  certain  that  materialistic  ideas  have  invaded 

ments  as  they  can  command  to  meet  this  danger-  Christian  belief,  and  that  materialistic  ezplana- 

ous  foe.    The  materialism  which  excites  their  dons  are  often  given  to  facts  that  belong  to  the 

alarm  is  that  which  appears  in  oonnection  with  spiritual  realm.    The  two  realms  of  matter  and 

the  recent  investigations  in  physical  science — the  of  spirit  lie  close  together  in  our  experience;  and 

materialism  of  Bain  and  Buechner  and  Carl  Vogt;  the  laws  and  processes  of  the  one  are  often  trans- 

the  alleged  (but  not  acknowledged)  materialism  ferred  by  an  error  to  the  other.    This  error  partly 

of  Tyndall  and  Huxley  and  Spencer.    From  the  arises  from  the  fact  that  spiritual  truths  are  often 

teachings  of  these  physicists  and  philosophers  set  forth  in  th^  Bible  by  material  images.    Be* 

the  danger  to  religion  is  supposed  to  come;  and  tween  spiritual  facts  and  physical  facts  a  close 

these  are  the  names  with  which  polemical  pulpits  analogy  may  often  be  traced;  and  the  higher 

are  resounding,  and  the  pages  of  quarterly  re-  truth  is  then  made  familiar  and  real  when  it  is 

views  are  plentifully  be^rinkled.  placed  beside  its  analogue  in  the  lower  realm. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  belittle  the  perils  con-  But  when  the  two  are  identified;  when  the  spirit- 
fronted  by  the  church  on  this  side,  nor  to  ridicule  ual  fact  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  copy  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  meet  them;  but  it  may  the  physical  fact;  when  the  image  hardens  into 
be  that  materialism  in  other  shapes  is  assailing  a  dogma,  then  the  mischief  begins, 
our  faith  in  another  quarter.  Sometimes  it  is  The  most  familiar  instance  of  this  method  of 
I  true  that  the  most  dangerous  toes  of  the  church  importing  physical  ideas  into  the  spiritual  realm 
ajre  in  its  own  household.  Sometimes  the  enemy  is  seen  in  the  coarse  and  horrible  representations 
outside  the  camp  has  a  powerful  ally  within.  We  of  future  punishment  which  have  until  lately 
wish  to  suggest  the  inquiry  whether  it  be  not  so  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  popular  faith, 
in  this  case ;  whether  there  be  not  a  very  cousid-  and  which  are  current  even  now  in  quarters  where 
erable  materialistic  element  mingled  through  and  better  things  might  be  expected.  So  long  as  the 
through  the  popular  faith;  and  whether  tiiis  ma-  two  largest  Protestant  congregations  in  two  of 
terialistic  leaven,  which  is  not  the  product  of  the  largest  cities  in  Protestant  Christendom  are 
modem  science,  but  which  has  been  propagating  frequently  taught  that  hell  is  a  veritable  lake  of 
itself  in  Christian  thought  all  through  the  centu-  fire,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  lost  bum  eternally 
ries  be  not,  after  all,  more  to  be  feared  than  sden-  and  are  never  consumed,  there  would  seem  to 
tifio  skepticism.  be  some  ground  for  saying  that  materialism  has 

When  materialism  is  spoken  of  as  affecting  the  not  wholly  lost  its  hold  upon  the  popular  faith, 
popular  faith,  it  must,  however,  be  understood  The  idea  that  the  punishment  of  sin  consists  in 
that  it  is  only  a  modified  and  partial  form  of  this  the  infliction  of  physical  pain  upon  the  bodies  of 
philosophy  that  is  ever  adopted  by  Christians,  the  sinners,  which  bodies  are  rendered  indestruct- 
A  materialist,  strictly  speaking,  is  one  who  be-  ible  by  a  miracle  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
lieves  that  nothing  exists  but  matter  with  its  to  suffer  everlastingly — ^is  certainly  an  aggravated 
sensible  properties.  He  is,  therefore,  an  atheist;  case  of  materialism  in  Christian  dogma.  Yet  it 
and  he  believes  that  death  is  the  end  of  con-  will  be  noticed  that  this  idea  has  not  been  sug- 
scious  existence  for  all  men.  However  it  may  gested  by  the  scientific  materialism  of  the  day: 
have  been  in  former  times,  there  are  in  these  Mr.  Huxley  and  Dr.  Maudsley  are  not  at  all  re- 
days  no  persons  calling  themselves  Christians  sponsible  for  it. 

who  hold  these  opinions;  and  therefore  material-  The  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  and  indeed, 

ism  in  its  strict  sense  does  not  exist  in  connec-  all  the  sacramentarian  and  ritualistic  notions, 

tion  with  the  Christian  church.    Those  who  hold  .  are  instances  also  of  materialism  in  doctrine, 

the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality  are  some-  The  ascribing  of  moral  efficiency  to  physical  ob- 

times  called  materialists;  but  this  is  an  unfair  jects  or  operations  arises  from  the  invasion  of  the- 

use  of  language.    These  people  believe  that  God  ology  by  materialistic  ideas.    He  who  regards 

exists,  and  that  He  is  a  spirit;  and  they  believe  any  outward  act  or  rite  as  an  cpu»  operatum  has 

that  spiritual  existence  and  immortality  are  the  surrendered  the  citadel  of  the  faith  to  these  in- 

portion  of  all  who  are  joined  to  Him  by  faith,  vaders.    Yet  everybody  knows  how  long  ago 

The  doctrine  that  nothing  exists  but  matter  with  that  was  surrendered,  and  what  hardships  and 

its  sensible  properties  they  strongly  repudiate;  conflicts  have  been  endured  in  trying  to  win  it 

and  they  cannot  therefore  be  called  materialists  back.     But  it  was  not  Tyndall  who  stonned 
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that  fortress,  nor  Spencer  who  polled  down  that  the  materialistic  leayen  that  has  long  oormpted 

flag.  its  life  and  impaired  its  inflaence,  it  would  have 

There  are  also  just  now  in  vogne  certain  no-  no  great  reason  to  fear  the  inroads  of  atheistic 

tions  of  regeneration  which  are  hi^y  material-  science. 

istic.    The  popular  conception  of  a  large  class  of  

religions  teachero,  who,  at  the  present  time,  are  Thosb  pecnliar  people  called  the  Dnnkards, 
zealously  indoctrinating  certain  sections  of  the  described  by  Mr.  Carroll  in  this  nomber,  have 
church,  is  that  regeneration  consists  in  the  in-  held  their  last  annual  meeting  since  his  article 
sertion,  by  some  unexplained  force,  of  a  new  na-  was  written,  and  a  report  of  their  meeting, 
ture  into  the  old  one.  It  is  not  only  a  materialis-  throwing  additional  light  upon  their  peculiar- 
tic  theory,  it  is  eyen  purely  mechanical.  The  ities,  appears  in  a  late  number  of  The  Independ- 
**  new  man  **  thus  inserted,  is  adjacent  to  the  old  erU,  Some  of  the  questions  that  came  before  the 
man,  in  the  same  body;  but  neither  is  in  the  Council  at  this  meeting  were  of  an  exceedingly 
least  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  other;  and  perplexing  nature.  One  of  them  related  to  "  tub 
there  is  no  more  organic  or  vital  relation  between  baptism."  A  sick  lady  had  been  baptized  in  her 
the  two  than  there  is  between  the  cannon  ball  own  house  in  a  tub  of  water,  the  administrator 
and  the  tree  in  which  it  has  been  iiiibedded.  This  standing  on  the  floor;  and  the  validity  of  the 
theory  of  regeneration  is  based  upon  a  very  curious  baptism  was  questioned.  The  opinion  seemed  to 
kind  of  materialistic  philosophy.  But  the  people  be  pretty  strongly  hostile  to  the  innovation, 
who  teach  it  are  not  indebted  for  any  of  their  Brother  Sayler,  whose  name  is  mentioned  in  Mr. 
ideas  to  modern  science.  Carroll's  article,  gave  it  as  liis  opinion  that  a 

Deeper  than  any  of  these  examples  indicate  person  able  to  be  baptized  in  a  tub  was  able  to  be 

has  the  materialistic  taint  struck  into  the  popular  carried  to  and  dipped  in  a  river — and  confirmed 

faith.    The  very  foundations  of  morality  have  his  opinion  by  the  following  narrative:    "Last 

been  weakened  by  it.    The  central  principles  of  year  there  was  a  young  woman  in  his  or  a  neigli- 

ethics  and  of  spiritual  religion  are  the  intuitions  boring  district  who  sent  for  the  elders  on  her 

of  right  and  of  liberty.    Where  the  spirit  of  the  death-bed,  and  knowing '  that  without  being  bap^ 

Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  and  where  liberty  is  there  tized  she  had  no  promise  for  the  hereafter,'  asked 

cannot  be   force  or  causation  or  necessitated  that  the  ordinance  be  administered  to  her  in  the 

action.    These  ideas  belong  in  the  physical  realm,  house.    She  was  supposed  to  be  very  near  her  last 

and  have  no  place  in  the  spiritual.    Yet  they  are  moments;  but  on  the  counsel  of  the  elders  she 

constantly  imported  into  the  popular  theology  by  was  taken  down  to  the  stream,  only  a  little  way 

manyof  its  teachers;  and  the  teaching  is  tliat  the  off,  in  a  sleigh  and  immersed.    'We  thought,' 

choices  of  men  are  controlled  by  a  power  outside  added  the  elder, '  that  she  was  as  easily  immersed 

of  themselves;  that  the  relation  between  the  di-  as  any  applicant  we  ever  saw.'    She  died  the  next 

vine  power  and  good  conduct  in  men  is  a  causal  morning/  "    So  decisive  an  instance  as  this  could 

relation.    Virtue  does  not  result  from  the  free  not  be  argued  down,  and  the  council  voted  against 

choice  of  the  right  as  intuitively  perceived;  it  is  allowing  tub  baptism.     The  carpet  issue  was 

produced  by  the  irresistible  action  of  the  divine  brought  up  again  this  year,  and  the  Brethren  voted 

efficiency  upon  the  human  nature.    This  is  essen-  their  disapproval  of  "  fine  and  fancy  carpets,"  as 

tially  a  materialistic  theory:  the  notion  of  oaus-  tending  to  "  pride  and  elevation."    One  of  the 

ation,  which  underlies  it  all,  belongs  to  matter,  most  difficult  questions   that  came  before  the 

and  has  no  place  whatever  in  the  spiritual  realm.  Council  was  "whether  a  candidate  for  baptism 

When  causes  come  into  the  moral  realm  liberty  should  be  asked  the  usual  questions  about  his 

goes  out;  there  is  no  longer  a  moral  realm.    The  faith  before  entering  the  stream  or  while  in  the 

physical  laws  now  bear  rule  and  theology  has  water."    The  argument  of  Brother  R.  H.  Miller 

become  essentially  a  materialistic  science.  seems  to  have  settled  the  matter: 

It  is  true  that  the  atheistic  scientists  of  the  1*1,  ^  man  takes  an  oath  before  the  law,  he 

present  time  are  fond  of  extolling  this  type  of  g^ys  the  words  and  at  the  same  time  holds  up  his 

theology;  but  they  are  not  entitied  to  the  credit,  hand.    Would  it  not  look  strange  to  have  him 

if  credit  it  be,  of  having  invented  and  introduced  P~"^,^,^,  "'t  !?.^f  J'^J  J?  „^h  Jt^nH^^Si^ 

,^     ,^         ,  *,          ,,,        ,    -       ^.  come  into  the  house  and  hold  up  Ills  hand .'   U>gic 

it.    It  was  in  the  world  long  before  they  came.  would  say,  *  Let  us  have  all  of  the  covenant  to- 

The  instances  which  we  have  mentioned  show  gether.'    When  a  man  and  a  woman  make  a 

that  the  popular  faith  is  affected,  and  injuriously  covenant  of  marriage,  they  both  come  up  together, 

-  _^  .  ^         ^  _i  «  XI    ij             J  i-iT  *.  *u  and  all  the  words  of  the  covenant  of  mamage 

affected,  by  materialistic  ideas,  and  tiiat  tiiese  ^  ^^  ^^%j  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ds  are  spoken  aSd 

ideas  have  not  sprung  from  seed  sown  by  tlie  ^one  then.  It  would  seem  strange  to  have  them 
modem  phsrsicists,  but  that  they  are  part  of  the  utter  the  words  of  the  marriage  covenant  at  one 
harvest  of  the  ages.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  tiie  P^^ce  and  put  tiieir  hands  togetiier  at  anotiier.' 
part  of  wisdom  for  the  defenders  of  the  faith  to  TheConncil  decided  that  a  visitor  in  the  house- 
turn  their  attention  to  these  foes  within  the  for-  hold  belonging  to  another  denomination  must  not 
tress.    If  the  church  were  thoroughly  purged  of  be  allowed  to  say  grace  at  table,  but  declined  to 
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disapproTe  of  passing  round  a  hat  for  collections,  sional  men.    This  is  not  saying  mnch,  perhaps; 

This  latter  practice  was  ohjectionahle  to  some  of  hut  this  is  certainly  true,  and  everybody  knows 

the  Brethren  simply  because  it  was  in  vogue  it.    Chargesof  immorality  made  against  a  minis- 

among  other  denominations;  but  the  Council  evi-  ter  are,  therefore,  lees  likely  to  be  true  than  sim- 

dently  felt  that  a  collection  was  an  end  so  im-  ilar  charges  made  against  other  professional  men. 

portant  in  itself  as  to  justify  almost  any  means  Yet,  following  its  own  perverse  maxim,  the  pub- 

of  getting  it.    It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  lie  generally  accepts  without  questioning  accusa- 

are  some  fundamental  points  on  which  all  Chris-  tions  against  a  clergsrman  which  it  would  not 

tians  can  agree,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  on  entertain  for  a  moment  if  made  against  a  lawyer 

the  question  of  taking  up  collections  in  a  hat,  if  or  a  physician.     The  notion  seems  to  be  that 

on  no  other  question,  the  Brethren  (with  a  cap-  things  go  by  contraries,and  that  that  which  is  least 

Ital  B)  are  ready  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  probable  is  most  credible.    If  poor  Mr.  Hayden 

with  all  the  other  sects.  of  Connecticut,  lately  arraigned  for  murder  and 

That  question  abont  feet-washing  the  Watch-  "^l^^'^^^'^'f  ''°',^°  "  'f^!***':  "  ** 

man  answen.  very  courteously,  but  not  quite  -wtUkelyttat  anybody  would  taye  beUeved  him 

B«>Hcfo/^^*{i«     \xr^ *.r.,    urr\.    ^1           r«  guilty.    This  is  rather  hard  on  the  ministers,  and 

sansiactonly.    We  quote:    "  The  only  questions  7,      ^          ^.^.  .         ^.  .  ^  .       t.    ^  ...        1.1, 

ivA  *^«i  o*  i«v.«»4.„  4.^  «„v  -         *j                   ^    J  they  are  entitled,  we  think,  to  ask  of  the  public 

we  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  respecting  a  precept  of  „^,,   ,  ,       .    ,  *        .    «        1  ... 

/vr.«.  T^wi  «~>   \tTu^4.  i    J*    -I       !      o      J    T    Si.  a  little  fairer  judgment.  Rascals  there  are  among 

our  Lord  are.  What  is  its  meaning?  and,  Is  it  .,            a  ^.u             *      *.  v      v  u  ^    t,  ..  «*  * 

tkAA,.^^^A  4.^  r>u^  ♦«                   ^^                  ia    ^  them,  aud  these  must  not  be  shielded;  but  it  is 

addressed  to  Christians  generally,  or  was  it  of  *    .    ^                    ,,.,,.,.«  _,.. 

limited  or  temporary  obligation  ?  -    The  mean-  ^        ^^*  °°'  reasonable  to  load  them  all  with 

ing  of  this  command  relating  to  feet-washing,  as  ^^  P^^es^mption  of  rascahty. 

it  is  contained  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  John's  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  «.nM^.,a  4^««»«ia  ^^•^-o^-  «.k« 

r,       1.              ,.          ,       .,.,,         ..  Onb  Of  the  religious  lonmals  expresses  the 

P*^i^.;."'T!7  ^r*         °"!^.      ,  '^T!^*'  'i  hop*  *»»  the  committee  ot  Bible  Revisers  "will 

is  of  "limited  or  temporary  obligation."    "For  I  j^^  ^^          ^^            ^^^^^  ^^  ^^,  .   ^^^ 

have  given  you  an  example,"  the  Savior  says,  ..       4^    ^  t       _*•  n^^xu       \i  ^^    # 

,,.,    ,        .      ,j  ,        w,-       \       .           ..    «f.  the  utmost  impartiality  the  authority  for  every 

that  ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you."    The  ,     *u^^  i    w  ^       j  *u  *     u 

TO-  .  ,                  X.    . «  ^.._.  .^,     \  »     ^    ^.  passage  in  the  Holy  Word,  and  that  wherever 

^ofcftnw^  says  that  if  Christ  had  enjoined  th«  STe^dencefor  an  Interpolation  into  God's  Word 

as  a  reUgious  rue  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  overbalances  by  the  sUgbtest  fraction  that  in 

practice  It,  but "  It  is  certain  that  the  practice  is  *           *^,                   .1.111         »      i.  . 

_    ^        ',       ,        ,    ^^       ia*»w  v«o  |/*a*.wt.^  10  favor  of  the  passage,  they  will  consign  it  to  mar- 

mentioned  elsewhere  n  the  New  TesUment  only  ^^  bracketeTor  omit  it  altogether,  as  the  e^i- 

«i  a  matter  of  hosp.bUity.  nejer  as  a  religious  ^^^                ,^^  ..    ^^  ^^  ^^  Interior  ^em, 

?     u  ^1         "«t  "!»*•*«'»»««' matters  as  ^  ^^j^^f   ..^   ..  ^^  ^^     .,,^  ^^^^  ^ 

IZ^!^^,'      f'  r  ""^  "**  "". '""'.  ^."1'^''°*  "»  the  absolute  accuracy  of  those  balances?    It 

about;  It  is  only  those  commands  enjoUiing  re-  ^^  ^^^  nominated  in  the  bond  that  they  Were 

Mgious  rites  that  we  must  scrupnlouriy  obey.  ^         ,    „  ^^^  ^„„     ^  ^^         ^^^  ^^^ 

Our  own  Impwsslon,  denved  from  a  study  of  the  iap^bable  supposition  should  prove  true,  that 

teachings  of  Christ  is  that  he  regards  even  such  ^^^  Committee  are  thus  amusing  Uiemselves. 

^rtuM  as  hospitality  as  more  important  than  o,^,,  ^ork  will  fall  so  heavily  from  tiie  press  as 

reUg^ous  ntes;      and  U  tiie   Watchman  wiU  ^  ^^^  some  of  them.    A  steam  derrick  could 

carefully  read  tiiat  parable  of  the  sheep  and  tiie  „ot  hoist  an  emasculated  Bible  into  a  single  evan- 

goate.  a  comment  upon  which  drew  forth  all  this  jj^  church."    We  do  not  quite  get  tiie  force 

discussion,  some  ground  for  this  impression  wiU  „,  this  objection.    It  is  true  that  Uie  revisers 

be  discovered.    The  fact  is  that  Christ  does  make  ^g„„ot  expected  to  supply  "a  newcanon;" 

a  broad  distinction  In  al   his  teachings  between  ^j  y,ough  the  question  of  tiie  canon  was  not 

moral  virtues  and  ritual  observances;  between  g^^t,^  ^    „,^,     ^j  cannot  be  regarded  as 

tiie  ewence  of  religion,  which  is  good  character.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  of  argument,  yet  we  have  beard 

and  the  symbols  of  religion,  which  are  doctrines  „o  desire  expressed  that  tiie  Revision  Committee 

or  forms.    And  anotiier  fact  to  Uiat  tiie  modem  take  up  that  question.    A  new  rerrion,  however, 

sectary  exactJy  reverses  tills  meUiod  and  exalts  theyare  expected  to  give  us;  anditbtobeatrana- 

the  symbol  above  tiie  essence.    This  is  prectoely  i^yo^  „ot  of  tiiose  particular  manuscripts  which 

tiie  pomt  of  the  critictom  to  which  tiie  Watchman  ^ing  James's  translators  used  but  of  tiie  best  crit- 

first  excepted;   but  we  have  seen  no  reason  as  ical  text  tiiat  tiie  Christian  scholarship  of  the  pros- 

yet  to  modify  our  original  statements.  ^^  j^y  ^  ^^^  ^_    jhe  question  as  to  what 

"  Thb  popular  judgment,"  or  that  which  the  is  the  true  reading  of  the  Greek  or  Hebrew,  is  a 

populace  is  pleased  to  call  its  judgment,  rests  pure  question  of  scholarship.    There  is  no  other 

upon  this  as  one  of  its  fundamental  canons — that  criterion  except  the  judgment  of  learned  and 

the  thing  which  is  most  improbable  is  most  likely  candid  men  by  which  to  determine  whether  a 

to  be  true.    It  is  a  perfectly  well-attested  fact  that  given  verse  was  in  the  original  copy  made  by  the 

ministers  of  the  gospel  are  more  free  from  ordi-  sacred  penmen,  or  whether  it  is  an  interpolation, 

nary  immoralities  than  any  othar  oUas  of  profes*  We  have  such  men  on  this  committee;  they  know 
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vastly  more  about  this  matter  than  King  James's  has  never  retomed.  Very  little  is  known,  how- 
translators  knew;  we  have  asked  them  to  use  ever,  concerning  the  natnre  of  this  horrible  pes- 
their  judgmeiit  on  these  questions,  and  they  are  tUenoe;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of 
doing  it,  as  we  believe  honestly  and  reverently,  it  by  physicians  during  the  present  year  will  r^ 
And  one  of  the  best  of  them  has  assured  us  that  suit  in  some  valuable  discoveries^  The  qaestion 
the  hope  expressed  above,  at  which  the  Interior  as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  restraining  the 
has  taken  alarm,  will  be  realized.  "When  an  plague  has  been  raised;  we  see  no  good  reason 
important  reading  is  clearly  a  mistake  of  copy-  for  doubting  that  such  prayer  may  be  answered; 
ists,"  says  Professor  Abbot,  "it  will  be  fear-  but  here,  at  any  rate,  is  something  for  which  all 
lessly  discarded;  when  it  is  doubtful,  its  doubt-  who  believe  in  a  personal  Grod  may  pray  with 
fulness  will  be  noted  in  the  margin."  Does  the  faith — that  the  medical  commission  which  the 
Interior  really  mean  to  say  that  passages  against  benevolent  Miss  Thompson  of  New  York  has 
the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  a  preponder-  sent  to  the  South  to  study  the  disease  may  be 
ance  of  evidence  should  be  retained?  Is  that  an  divinely  aided.  In  a  sermon  on  "The  Lessons  of 
"emasculated  Bible"  which  is  simply  made  as  the  Cholera,"  the  Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke  urged 
free  as  Christian  scholarship  can  make  it  from  his  countrymen  to  ask  God  "  to  inspire  the  scl- 
errors  and  interpolations  of  men  ?  entific  men  of  the  nation  with  keener  intellect 

The  leading  congregations  of  Chicago  have  ^^  ^^S^t  to  discover  the  remedy  of  the  dis- 
been  counted  by  reporters  from  the  Alliance  and  «ase,  and  to  enable  us  to  all  see  the  causes  of  the 
the  showing  is  not  encouraging.  The  largest  ^'^^^^^  ^^  ^  stamp  it  out."  Prayer  of  this 
Protestant  congregation  was  that  of  Mr.  Swing  ^^^*  ^ha^  reverently  follows  God's  laws,  instead 
in  McVicker's  theater,  and  it  numbered  1,650.  ®'  asking  for  their  suspension,  may  be  just  as 
Next  to  that  was  the  evening  congregation  of  the  'e^vent  as  the  ordinary  form  of  prayer,  and  is 
Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  the  liberal  Methodist,  num-  °^^ch  more  likely  to  be  effectual.  ^ 
bering  1,100,  and  next  to  that  Dr.  Kittredge's  "Twenty-five  ministers,"  says  the  Pre«6y- 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  960.  The  dispropor-  terian,  "  including  twelve  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
tion  between  the  seating  capacity  of  the  churches  have  died  in  the  cities  of  the  South-west  since  the 
and  the  actual  attendance  is,  however,  the  most  beginning  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic.  All 
notable  feature  of  the  report.  None  of  the  Protestant  churches — Methodist,  Baptist,  Loth- 
churches  were  full,  and  on  the  average  only  42  eran,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian — are  represented 
per  cent,  of  the  sittings  were  occupied.  But  the  in  the  list.  These  men  stood  in  their  lot  in  days 
reporters  took  the  "  estimated "  seating  capacity  of  terror  and  gloom,  and  fell  upon  the  field 
of  the  churches.  These  estimates  are  often  about  where  God  had  placed  them.  There  is  no  form 
as  wild  as  the  estimates  of  attendance.  Very  of  heroism  more  true  or  more  noble  than  that 
few  of  the  members  of  any  given  church  can  be  which  keeps  men  at  the  post  of  duty  in  the  face 
trusted  to  state  the  number  of  sittings  in  their  of  such  perils.  It  must  be  based  on  a  perma- 
edifice.  We  know  that  the  capacity  of  some  of  nent  principle,  on  a  devotion  to  men's  good,  which 
these  churches  in  the  list  of  the  >4?//ancc  is  greatly  will  last  through  weary  weeks  and  months,  and 
overestimated,  and  we  presume  that  the  same  fail  not  in  the  midst  of  unimaginable  horrors." 
thing  is  true  of  nearly  all  of  them.  The  audi-  This  tribute  of  the  PreBbyterian  to  the  heroism 
ences  could  not,  therefore,  have  had  so  sparse  a  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  as  "based  on  a  per- 
look  in  the  churches  as  the  figures  would  iudi-  manent  principle,  on  a  devotion  to  men's  good," 
cate.  That  church  whose  estimated  number  of  is  certainly  generous,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
sittings  was  1,800,  and  one  of  whose  leading  in  the  main,  it  is  also  just, 
members  declared  that  about  1,800  persons  were  ^^he  Rev.  Samuel  ScoviUe,  writing  in  the  ChrU^ 
present  on  the  moniing  of  the  coi^^^  tion  t^/^ton  says:  "The  tone  of  social  life  in  college 
doubt,  to  be  fairly  well  filled.  The  actual  number  ^  We  believe  there  cannot  be  found  gath- 
present  was  960.  Still,  the  fact  is  plain  that  no  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ,^^^  ^  ^^„y  y^^^  ^^  ^ 
more  churches  will  be  needed  in  Chicago  until  ts  ^,^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  y^^^^^^^  ^^^^^, 
population  shall  have  greatly  Increased  or  its  this  week  hi  our  colleges.  If  one  enters  tainted, 
church  members  shall  have  done  a  great  deal  of  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^  inevitably  reform  or  leave  college 
missionary  work.  And  we  presume  that  the  ^^^^^  graduation.  The  life,  the  tone  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  every  other  city  and  town  ^^^^  ^,j  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
hi  the  United  States.  The  business  of  church-  ^^  „  This  is  nearer  the  truth,  no  doubt,  than 
building  has  been  ridiculously  overdone.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  representations  of  coUege  life;  bat 

That  cleanliness  is  a  safeguard  against  the  it  is  quite  too  rose-cblored.  There  are  good  in- 
yellow  fever  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out.  flnences  and  bad  influences  in  college  as  well  as 
Galveston,  which  was  terribly  afflicted  by  the  everywhere  else;  and  it  is  not "  almost  inevita- 
scourge  in  18G8,  has  since  submitted  to  a  rigid  ble"  that  a  boy  who  goes  to  college  tainted  will 
system  of  sanitary  inspection,  and  the  disease  come  out  pure.    On  the  contrary  a  great  many 
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boys  go  in  pare  and  come  ont  badly  tainted,  righting  of  wrongs  and  the  correction  of  abases, 

The  boy  who  enters  college  thinking  that  there  requires  a  kind  of  credulity  which  it  is  impossi- 

are  no  foes  for  him  to  face  and  no  flood  of  iniquity  ble  to  understand.    Yet  men  who  are  ordinarily 

to  stem  will  sadly  miss  his  reckoning.  credited  with  common  sense  are  sometimes  in- 

Whkn  things  are  going  wrong  in  tbe  State,  It  f"^  **»  f^f  "^ '""j"    "IT^.  **"  a  cJ^^nge." 

to  often  proposed  to  set  them  right  by  putting  ^^^ ,7' "  •*  ""  ^  ^V"  J'^^'    ^*  T  T 

bad  men  in  office.    Against  the  fatuity  of  this  '»«*  he  wiU  do.    He  wUl  make  thmgs  lively  for 

expedient  it  i^hard  to  argue.    To  entrust  the  ' ''''^' »*  "^  ?^      The  proverbs  of  Solomon 

work  of  reforming  politics  to  a  man  who  has  ««1  tte^»bles  of  ^p  are  wasted  on  people  who 

proved  himseU  in  a  long  career  of  political  trick-  ««">>»ke  use  of  «ich  anfuments.    Things  wm^ 

ery  to  be  utterly  selfish  and  destitute  of  moral  f^^  «?  "''^  """*«'  <^  »  government.    Would 

sense;  whose  record  is  as  crooked  and  as  slimy  «*  •«  '™«'  t«>»e'o".  *»  «ii«lertake  to  put  down 

as  the  trail  of  an  angleworm  in  the  mud;  whose  G<>f  •»<!  set  up  Beidzebub.     Just  for  a  change  " 

own  career  to  an  epitope  of  the  corruptions  he  '^  ^  f!  »«>7  "7^^  *^Jf  '"'^  ^  """*~  ^ 

1     ji         J            jT           .^           ^             .^  reicnof  the  "old fellow?" 

loudly  condemns— to  expect  from  such  a  man  the  ^                        *oiiww 
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Among  recent  works  of  permanent  value  the  and  intelligently  reproducing  what  is  set  before 

lectures^  of  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Church  in  them, — ^my  conviction  after  some  experience  in 

the  Middle  Ages  will  easily  take  a  leading  place,  lecturing  to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  is,  that  there 

In  a  fair  octavo  volume  printed  in  large  type  we  is  no  need  to  break  the  bread  of  knowledge 

have  an  outline  history  of  the  Church  from  the  smaller  for  young  women  than  young  men.*' 

day  of  Gregory  the  Great  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Certainly  there  is  no  sign  in  these  lectures 

Reformation.    These  lectures  were  delivered  to  of  any  attempt  to  meet  a  low  grade  of  intelli- 

ft  class   of  girls  at  Queen's  College,  London,  gence;   nevertheless  they  are  admirably  clear 

They  have  been  carefully  revised  and  largely  and  simple, — showing  a  mastery  of  the  subject  in 

rewritten,  and  the  latest  results  of  historical  in-  hand  that  knows  what  to  tell  and  what  to  leave 

vestigation  are  included  in  them;  but  they  still  untold.    The  peculiarities  of  Archbishop  Trench's 

retain  much  of  the  popular  character  which  was  style  appear,  of  course,  to  some  extent  in  this 

originally  given  them.  book,  yet  we  think  the  English  of  it  much  the 

Archbishop  Trench  in  his  good-natured  pref-  best  that  he  has  ever  written, — because  less  elab- 

aoe,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  lectures  were  pre-  orate  and  archaic  and  more  direct  and  business 

pared  for  this  particular  auditory,  but  says  that  like.    The  great  familiarity  of  the  author  with 

apart  from  certain  reticences  and  restraints  of  patristic  literature  has  given  to  his  rhetori/c  a 

statement  which  the  assumption  of  the  age  and  peculiar  twist  not  altogether  unpleasing  to  those 

sex  of  his  hearers  imposed  upon  him  he  did  not  who  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  yet  not  just 

think  that  the  auditory  required  any  exceptional  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  historian.    Those  who 

treatment.     "Bishop  Blomfleld,  indeed,  is  re-  had  read  and  valued   his  expository  writings 

ported  to  have  excused  a  popular  preacher,  when  might  well  have  feared,  therefore,  that  history 

some  sharp-thoughted  lawyers  complained  that  would  suffer  at  his  hands;  but  that  apprehension 

there  was  not  sufficient  body  and  resistance  in  will  not  tarry  with  them  through  many  pages  of 

his  sermons,  urging  that  he  had  so  long  preached  this  book.    Indeed  the  style  is  singularly  trans- 

to  bonnets  as  to  have  forgotten  there  were  brains,  parent  and  felicitous;  one  could  not  wish  to  have 

I  cannot  think  the  antithesis  of  bonnets  and  history  more  plainly  or  entertainingly  told. 

brains  to  be  a  just  one.    How  far  the  wearers  of  The  method,  too,  of  the  work  is  the  very  best 

bonnets  would  bear  the  strain  of  competition  for  conveying  much  knowledge  of  history  within 

with  those  assumed  to  be  in  exclusive  possession  a  little  space.     The  lectures  are  upon  distinct 

of  brains,  supposing  the  matter  in  hand  to  be  one  topics  or  movements,  and  they  are  so  carefully 

which  demanded  originative  power,  on  this  I  selected  and  arranged  that  they  cover  the  whole 

give  no  opinion;  but,  having  regard  to  receptive  period.    With  the  perspective  of  the  work  little 

capacity,  to  the  power  of  taking  in,  assimilating,  fault  can  be  found;   though   some  topics,  as 

"T"^^    I            **  J,      ,  r^     ».  TTt  *         w  ni  w  Wyclif  and  the  Lollards,  and  Huss  and  Bohe- 

1  Leoturet  on  Medisval  Church  Hifttory.    By  Rich-  /       .  .          ,,  ,                 i     j     ux^i 

ard  CheneTlx  Trench,  D.  D..  Arcbbiriiop  of  Dublin.  ""*«^'  "^8^*  ^^^  ^»^®  ^^^""^  *  "*^1«  °^^"  ««"- 

New  York:  Charles  Bcribner's  Sons.     Springfield:  pbasis.     The  lectures  upon  the   conversion  of 

Whitiiey  ft  Adams.  England,  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism,  the  Holy 
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Roman  Empire,  the  Iconoclasts,  Monasticism,  dress  for  going  to  confession,  and  as  at  that  time 
the  Crusades,  the  Mendicant  Orders  and  the  they  were  particnlar  tliat  the  clothing  should 
Early  Schoolmen  and  the  Waldenses,  are  espe-  change  with  the  season,  she  had  to  have  four  toi- 
cially  valuable;  and  one  of  the  concluding  leo-  lets  entirely  set  apart  for  this  pious  practice." 
tores  upon  ''Aspects  of  Christian  Life  and  Work  With  all  these  virtues  she  was  extremely  harsh 
in  the  Middle  Ages  "  will  help  all  readers  to  a  to  her  children,  punishing  them  cruelly  for  the 
more  just  estimate  of  this  dark  time.  It  is,  in-  slightest  faults.  Finally  the  little  Augustine, 
deed,  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  history  that  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  banished  from 
it  is  wholly  free  from  the' partisanship  into  which  her  mother's  roof  under  an  accusation  of  false- 
historians  of  this  period  are  so  apt  to  fall.  Both  hood;  and  in  the  convent  to  which  she  was  con- 
Protestants  and  Catholics  are  prone  to  misrepr^-  signed  her  religious  nature,  under  a  kindlier  dis- 
sent the  persons  and  the  events  of  the  Middle  cipline  than  she  had  ever  known  at  home,  took 
Ages  in  the  interest  of  their  respective  systems;  the  pietistic  Impress  which  it  was  so  well  fitted 
but  the  good  Archbishop  holds  an  even  judgment  to  receive.  Here,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she  was 
and  wins  our  assent  by  his  genuine  catholicity.  strongly  inclined  to  a  conventual  life;  but  one 

Intelligent  Protestants  wonld  find  profit  in  ^"^  "  **JT  "^u**?**!!^  J'TI!*^  Tt  •*" 

the  reading  of  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  >»«"  «!»..'*«  ^^^  she  heard  distinctly  these 

Rochefoneald.1    It  is  true  that  all   inteUigent  T  '"     .^^^^  ^'. ''"^   '/f^  .  f  ^^  i 

Protestants  are  aware  that  character  of  a  noble  "^°''*"'°; '    ™«,f  o^^i-^d  her  cho  ce.       And 

quality  is  deyeloped   in  the  Roman  Catholic  " '^.°"^^'**  T'    "^tu     ?^'/      ."J    .'"^'° 

church,  and  among  the  strictest  devotees  of  that  Pn«t.ce  the  virtues  of  the  doister  without  torting 

church;  but  the  lesson  is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  it"  »7««*«.  »»  »9^y  ^^^  ^  humility  in  the 

be  learned  too  well,  and  such  a  clear  Inculcarton  "'*"  °' j^'**'"' *"  ^J"*^  "  *'  ^^  "'  "**"; 

#  «*      t      te  ^  A  \.    ^\.i    ^       X          u*  X    V  ^  mortification  under  the  outward  appearance  of 

of  it  as  is  afforded  by  this  memoir  ought  tobe  „,.       ^,,             ^        ^^       ll  ^^ 

welcomed.    One  is,  indeed,  quite  sure  on  reading  '^«»-''««'f'  ^.  the  purest  modesty  amid  the  vani- 

this  memoirthat  the  character  to  idealized.    The  «esand  tolhes  of  the  century.    This  sacrifice 

creation  shown  us  Is  a  little  too  sweet  and  good  T  Tu  *^  ''f^L       f  ,     '"'*  ^  "t^*° 

for  human  nature's  dally  food,  a  subacid  trait  'l?''*  *«  "'"  *''.<^'  ""^  ^  P~ye<l  to  Hbn  to 

or  two  would  have  added  to  the  piquancy  and  "d  »•  >»  <»nq»ering  my  «Pngnan<»^      It  is  not 

the  reaUty  of  the  sketch.    Nevertheless,  the  evl-  f°  <Ufficult  to  beUeve  that  this  momtlon  may  have 

denoe  is  not  wanting  that  Madame  de  la  Koch^  ^\t1^^fj T^  «".f  7  '^T^  w^"L^ 

foncald  was  a  woman  of  rare  genUeness  and  ^^  *^»*  *i«~^  "^«  Augustine  heart  it 

nobilitv  of  soul  ^^    obeyed  it.    The  world  would  indeed  have 

Some  of  the  stories  told  about  her  chUdhood  ^^^  'r*  "  f «  "''•**  f"**' V'  ^  •"' 

remind  one  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy:  ^  ^^«"  *°*  "^jf  *  ^^^^^-    The jprl  was 

married  in  her  fifteenth  year  to  Ambroise  de 

Vi^'4S,'^wWr^S^M'w*«.^'^l^  "^  Rochefoucald,  still  a  litUe  boy.  who*,  he«i 

she  was  three  years  old.  Madame  de  Mancini,  "  hardly  reached  the  shoulder  of  his  fiancee." 

her  grandmother,  promising  herself  a  fete  in  giv-  The  story  of  their  betrothal  and  their  bridal  is 

iHg  her  the  first  colored  dress,  ordered  a  superb  not  a  pleasant  one.    The  sacrifice  of  these  two 

frock— pink,  with  silver  spangles  and  frmges.      ,.,,        v,     *v  « ^  *u  ^^       11 

Thinking  to  delight  her,  they  brought  the  frock  .children  by  their  parents  on  the  matrimonial 

into  the  room  wiUi  pomp,  to  the  great  admiration  altar  to  the  deities  of  the  old  regime,  shows  us 

of  all  the  women;  but  the  dear  child,  as  if  she  that,  however  it  may  be  nowadays,  they  did  not 

knew  a^y  th^  bliss  of  wearing  a  celestial  f on^eriy  manage  these  things  very  well  in  France. 

livery,  fixed  her  great  black  eyes  sadly  on  the  *^"*''*»J  "^"*»'"*»''»^»'"*"K'»  «j  w^ixi*i*:*»iiwj. 

sumptuous   apparel   and  shed   abundant   tears  The  young  people  were  separated  immediately 

when  they  wished  to  dress  her  in  it.    All  the  upon  their  marriage,  and  were  not  permitted  for 

day  she  begged  for  her  white  clothes  and  they  ye^rs  to  see  each  other.    On  the  eighth  day  of 

had  to  give  them  back  to  her."  l,     .                   ^.      ,   . ,    ,,             * .         /  . 

"*  the  honeymoon  the  bride  "was  condemned  by 

That  the  child,  with  such  a  mother  as  she  had,  y^^^  mother  to  dine  alone  at  a  table  of  penitence, 
grew  up  to  be  a  saint,  may,  however,  be  ao-  £„  ^  comer  of  the  dining-room,  because  she  had 
counted  almost  a  miracle.  As  an  Instance  of  this  ^^j^^g  ^iex  courtesy  badly  in  entering  the  room." 
mother's  conscientiousness,  it  is  related  that "  she  T^e  husband  and  wife  undertook,  after  a  Kttie, 
thought,  in  the  light  of  duty,  that  the  dancing  ^  g^^  acquainted  with  each  other  by  writing  lot- 
should  be  over  at  ten  o'clock,  but  finding  it  to  ^„.  1,^^^  even  this  correspondenoe  was  carefully 
her  taste  that  it  should  last  until  midnight  she  matched,  and  finally  prevented.  Fortunately, 
put  back  the  clock  two  hours."  As  a  specimen  however,  when  at  length  the  period  of  their  pn- 
of  her  piety  we  learn  that  "  she  had  an  especial  pu^ge  was  past,  they  found  that  they  were  well 

iLlfofMme  de  la  Rochef oacald.  Duchess  of  Don-  ^^^^  '"^^  J^^.^^^^'l' "^^  ^^^f  f  ^^P^J  5"*  ^ 

deauYill.,   Founder  of   the   Society  of   Nazareth.  «o^e^-    The  life  of  Madame  de  la  Rochefoucald 

Translated  from  the  French.     Hotten:  Houghten,  covers  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 

Osgood  ft  Co*   Springfield:  Whitney  ft  Adams,  the  memoir  gives  ns  some  vivid  glimpses  of  the 
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Reign  of  Terror.    The  courage  and  fortitude  of  daring  the  next  few  years;  for  it  has  been  ponr- 

this  good  woman  were  conspicnoos  in  these  trials,  ing  of  hite  in  torrents  upon  the  theolognes.  Here 

One  thing  in  her  religious  experience  is  note-  is  another  yolumei  in  which  a  great  many  more 

worthy— the  absence  of  Mariolatry.    The  Virgin  or  less  celebrated  cooks  of  various  persuasions 

is  scarcely  referred  to  in  her  writings  or  her  furnish  the  young  pastor  with  the  secrets  of  their 

prayers.    Most  of  her  expressions  of  faith  and  culinary  success.    Queer  broth  he  would  make,  If 

devotion  are  such  as  any  devout  Protestant  could  he  followed  aU  their  recipes  1    Biany  of  these 

fully  appropriate.    The  trait  which  distinguishes  counsels  are,  however,  rational  and   salutary; 

her  piety  from  that  of  her  Protestant  sisters  is  such  men  as  Drs.  Taylor  and  Hall  of  New  York, 

her  unquestioning  submission  to  the  authority  of  and  Drs.  Scudder  and  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  known 

the  priest.    One  sees  in  this  subjection  an  ele-  to  all  the  world  as  successful  pastors,  ought  to 

ment  that  is  wliolesome  neither  for  the  con-  have  something  worth  telling  to  the  pastoral  neo- 

sdence  that  is  ruled  nor  for  the  character  that  phyte.    It  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  any  sensible 

rules;  and  one  finds  also  in  these  pages,  as  a  young  minister  to  read  the  words  of  all  these 

matter  of  coarse,  tinges  of  an  unlovely  fanati-  wise  guides,  and  then  look  straight  at  the  work 

cism;   nevertheless  the  record  makes  it  suffl-  before  him  and  follow  his  own  nose.     As  for 

ciently  plain  that  this  was  a  good  woman,  and  those  that  are  not  sensible,  this  little  book  will 

that  she  was  good  not  in  spite  of  her  faith  but  not  hurt  any  of  them,  and  may  even  do  some  of 

because  she  was  a  good  Catholic.  them  a  little  good. 

Thb  prayer-meeting  of  the  period  is  a  very       xhb  industry  and  docility  of  Professor  Perry 
different  institution  from  that  to  which  most  of  ^^^^  y^^^  exhibited  in  his  treatise  on  Political 
ns  were  accustomed  thirty  years  ago.    It  used  to  Economy,*  which  has  Just  appeared  in  a  new  edi- 
be  spoken  of  as  among  "  the  means  of  grace  ^o^,    xhe  original  edition,  issued  in  18G6,  was 
which  we  enjoy;  "  but  we  enjoyed  it  just  as  some  immediately  adopted  as  a  texjb  book  in  several 
people  "  enjoy  poor  health."    The  stiff,  formal,  ^j  ^^^  leading <»lleges.    Its  faults  of  proportion, 
dreary  "  deacon's  meeting  "  has  now  in  many  ^i  treatment  and  of  style,  were  evident  enough 
places  become  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  the  people  ^  masters  of  the  science;  but  its  ideas  were  con- 
go  to  the  prayer-meeting  week  after  week  expect-  yeyed  with  a  certain  lucidity  and  directness  that 
ing  refreshment  and  stimulus  in  the  service,  and  jj^^^j^  j^  j^  admirable  help  to  the  teacher.    The 
rarely  f aUing  to  find  what  they  expect.    It  would  ^^  quaUty  of  Professor  Perry  as  a  student  and 
not  be  fair  to  ascribe  all  this  change  to  an  im-  teacher  of  science  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
provement  in  the  character  of  the  worshipers;  ^^^  ^^ady  to  see  and  correct  his  own  mistakes, 
though  we  trust  that  some  improvement  has  rj^^  i,^)^  j^g  passed  through  several  revisions, 
taken  place  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  piety  ^  ^he  most  thorough  of  which  it  has  just  been 
of  this  day  is  a  little  more  vital  and  wholesome  subjected.    By  all  of  these  it  has  gained  in  sym- 
than  that  of  the  day  that  Is  past.    The  change  is  ^^^^  in  accuracy  and  in  literary  form ;  and  it 
chiefly  due,  however,  to  the  application  of  com-  ^^^  ^^^^  y^  regarded  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
mon  sense  to  the  methods  of  conducting  prayer  ^j^^j^^^  ^  economical  science.    Professor  Perry 
meethigs.    Much  has  been  written  on  the  topic,  ^^^  ^  ^^  preface  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
and  a  wide  comparison  of  experiences  has  re-  ^^y^^  of  the  work,  referring  with  a  laudable 
suited  in  throwing  much  light  upon  it.     Mr.  ^^^^  ^  g^me  of  the  improvements  in  nomencla- 
Thompson's  litUe  booki  contains  many  useful  ^^^  ^^doh  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  which 
suggestions.    It  must  be  used,  of  course,  with  j^^^  ^j^jy  advanced  the  science.    From  Pro- 
discrimination;  one  man's  theories  will  not  fit  lessor  Walker's  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
every  other  man's  experience,  and  methods  that  „  wages  Fund  "  he  owns  that  he  has  gained  new 
work  weU  in  one  place  may  not  work  at  all  in  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  toMo^  the  same  authority  in 
another;  but  almost  any  pastor  might  gain  a  dropping  the  ambiguous  word  currency,  and  sub- 
lltUe  wisdom  from  this  book.    ITie  notion  of  a  ^^^^^  ^ri^  in  this  last  ediUon  the  word  money, 
uniform  list  of  prayer-meeting  topics  which  Mr.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  carefully 
Thompson  favors  is  extremely  foolish;  we  wiU  ^^^t^n,  opens  with  words  of  confidence.  Hold- 
trust  that  the  churches  may  be  spared  this  inflio-  .      j^  ^^^  ^^ain  "  that  whatever  men  have  de- 
tion.    But  this  book  contains  quite  a  number  of  ,^^^  ^^^  ^  comprehend,"  he  not  only  chdms 
good  lists  of  topics  for  prayer-meetings,  and  pas-  ^^^^  ^  understand  this  vexed  subject  but  be- 

tors  who  are  sometimes  at  their  wit's  end  for  

appropriate  subjects  may  find  the  book  service-       i  j]^^  Yonng  Pastor  and  HU  People:   Bits  of  Prao- 

able  in  this  direction  if  in  no  other.  tioal  Advice  to  Young  Clergymen,  by  DiBtlngulsbed 

If  "advice"  would  make  good  ministers  the  Ministers.  Edited  by  B.F.Uep«ier,  A.M.  KewYork: 

pulpits  of  America  would  be  magnificently  filled  ^,'^l'i'„*  ^"^ollUcal  Bconomy.   By  Arthur  La- 

IThe  Prayer-Meeting  and  its  Improrement.     By  tham  Perry,  LL.D.  New  Edition.  New  York:  Charles 

Eev.  Lewis  O.  ThompMn.    Chicago :  W.  Q.  HoUnes.  Scribner's  Sons.    Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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lieves  that  he  can  unfold  it  so  that  others  may  these  ages.  In  Massachusetts,  there  are  300,834 
understand  it  also.  It  must  be  owned  that  he  goes  children  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  305,776  en- 
far  toward  making  a  complicated  subject  plain;  rolled  in  the  schools.  In  New  Hampshire,  the 
and  that  no  fairly  intelligent  person  who  will  care-  number  between  these  ages  is  50,565,  and  the 
fully  read  his  treatise  needs  to  be  wholly  desti-  number  enrolled  is  66,599.  In  Alabama,  on  the 
tute  of  clear  ideas  concerning  this  much-befogged  other  hand,  there  are  283,659  children  over  six 
question.  The  subject  of  ''  fiat  money ''  is  not  and  under  sixteen,  while  there  enrolled  in  the 
very  fully  discussed;  perhaps  the  author  regarded  schools  only  126,893.  In  Mississi^  the  figures 
it  as  scarcely  worth  his  notice.  It  is  a  question,  are  a  little  better,  being,  respectiyely,  249,143 
however,  that  needs  discussion;  our  political  and  166,204.  In  Louisiana,  out  of  206,016  chil- 
future  is  likely  tu  hinge  upon  it;  and  a  more  full  dreu  between  these  ages  the  school  enrollment  is 
and  elementary  treatment  of  it  would  haye  been  only  74,307,  or  but  little  more  than  one  in  three; 
serviceable  to  the  readers  and  the  students  into  In  Arkansas,  out  of  141,848,  only  15,890,  or  a  Ht- 
whose  hands  this  book  will  fall.  The  historical  tie  less  than  one  in  eight.  In  several  of  the 
sketch  of  the  French  assignats  does  indeed  bear  Southern  states  the  enrollment  for  1876  was  con- 
upon  this  topic;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  which  more  siderably  reduced  from  that  of  the  preceding 
might  have  been  made.  We  need  a  popular  tract  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  era  of  imi»OTed 
that  shall  let  the  light  shine  through  this  foggy  relations  which  has  now  begun  at  the  South  has 
delusion  of  "  fiat  money; "  and  Professor  Perry  turned  the  tide  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  it 
is  the  man  to  write  it.  The  state  could  hardly  is  plain  that  so  long  as  from  one-half  to  seven- 
summon  him  to  a  more  important  service,  and  eights  of  the  children  of  the  Southern  states  nxt 
the  work  cannot  be  done  too  soon.  outside  of  the  schools,  the  prospect  of  a  perma- 
nent peace  in  that  region  is  rather  dim. 

A  BULKY  volume!  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  compilation  is  one 

pages  contains  General  Eaton  s  Report  with  the  ^^j^  ^^^  MacmiUan^s  Magazine  and  showing 

accompanying  tables.    A  vast  amount  of  infor-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^,  compulsory  educa- 

mation,  not  all  of  it  important,  and  much  of  it  ^.^^^  recenUy  put  in  operation  in  England.     It 

imperfectly  digested,  fills  these  closely-printed  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

pages.    Probably  the  work  might  be  better  done  tendance  of  day  scholars  in  England  increased 

with  a  larger  clerical  force  in  the  Bureau;  if  that  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^  Scotland  42  per  cent,  in  three 

be  the  condition  of  improvement  it  is  to  be  hoped  ^^^,  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  increase  in  five  years 

that  Ck>ngress  wiU  faicrease  the  appropriation.  ^^  ^^^y  g  ^.g  per  cent.    In  Birmingham,  which 

Nevertheless  the  Report  as  it  is  contains  much  ^^.^^  head-quarters  of  the  EducaUon  League, 

extremely  valuable  matter;  and  the  study  of  it,  ^^  ^^^^  ^  notable.    The  average  attendance 

though  doubtless  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,  wlU  be  j^  that  city  has  increased  durmg  four  and  a  half 

found  profitable  for  doctrine  aiid  reproof .  years  about  150  per  cent.    Compulsory  educaticm. 

The  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  Southern  ^^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  1^^^  revolted, 

States  furnishes  food  for  reflection.    The    school  geems  to  be  justifying  itself  in  the  experience  of 

age  "  of  the  several  states  differs  greatly;  in  one  ^^  nation. 

state  all  persons  between  four  and  fourteen  are  g^^.^  '^^^^^  ^^^  u  ^he  Study  of  Anglo- 

reckoned  as  of  school  age;  in  others  the  hmits  g^^^^^,,  by  Professor  March  of  Lafayette  CJoUege, 

are  four  and  twenty;  in  others  four  and  twenty-  ^^^  ,.  ^^  Pronunciation  of  Greek  in  this  Ck)un. 

one;  in  others  six  and  twentrone;  so  that  the  „  ^y  professor  Boise  of  Chicago,  and  upon 

ratio  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pubUc  schooU  to  ..La^^^  Pronunciation"   by  Professor  W.   G. 

the  chOdren  of  "  school  age  "   repor^,  would  Rj^^dson  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  are  of  great  value 

not  afford  a  fair  comparison  of  the  eflffdency  of  .    teachers 
education  in  the  several  states.    But  a  table  has 

been  prepared,  giving  the  estimated  number  of  For  their  promise,  rather  than  for  their  per- 

children  in  each  state  between  the  ages  of  six  formance,  the  poems*  of  Mr.  Day  are  noteworthy, 

and  sixteen;  and  thus  we  have  a  just  basis  of  Young  men  in  college  do  not  often  exhibit  so  nice 

comparison.    And  while,  in  many  of  the  North-  a  sense  of  poetic  form  as  these  verses  reveal; 

em  states,  the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  and  there  are  frequent  Unes  of  thoughtfnlness 

public  schools  is  larger  than  the  number  of  diil-  and  beauty.    Yet  the  thought  does  not  run  deep 

dren  between  six  and  sixteen,  showing  that  the  and  many  of  the  conceits  as  well  as  the  phrases 

pupils  above  sixteen  outnumber  those  between  are  simply  reproduced  from  memory.     A  very 

six  and  sixteen  who  are  not  in  school,— in  most  pleasant  verse  wright  this  young  man  certainly 

of  the  Southern  states  the  number  enrolled  is  ^as,  and  if  he  had  lived  he  might  have  been  a 

much  less  than  the  number  embraced  between  poet. 


1  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edacatlon  for  the        1  Llnei  in  the  Sand.    By  Richard  E.  Day.    Syxm- 
Year  1876.  Washington :  Government  Printing  OfElce.     euse :  John  T.  Roberts. 
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WHAT  A  RADICAL  FOUND  IN  WATER  STREET 


It  began  in  the  Club  of  The  True  Brother-  here  did  seem  something  better  than  I  had 

hood.  known.     A  place  where  culture  had  not 

Now  the  Club  of  The  True  Brotherhood  killed  simplicity,  and  where  noble  thought 

is  an  organization  to  be  named  under  one's  could  feed  and  grow :  where  petty  comment 

breath ;  for  it  is  at  once  the  synagogue  and  and  criticism  were  never  heard,  and  men  and 

the  supreme  flower  of  Culture.  women  had  rubbed  down  the  angles  of  too 

For  years  the  question  had  come  at  inter-  aggressive  personalities,  passed  out  from  the 

Tals:  "What!  don't  you  belong  to  the  Club  limitations  of  sets  and  cliques,  and  stood 

of  the  True  Brotherhood?    You  must.    You  ready  to  share  all  that  life  and  thought  had 

shall.    You  don't  know  what  you  lose.    Such  brought  them,  with  all  who  sought  the  gift, 

society  1    Such  delightful  people  1    Such  sim-  Though  I  have  passed  the  age  of  "thrills," 

plicity  and  such  culture !    Every  one  is  so  a  sensation  very  nearly  akin  to  that  of  my 

anxious  to  make  things  pleasant,  and  every  youth  went  through  me,  as  I  read  the  card 

one  has  such  a  real  genius  for  drawing  out  of  notification : 

xmdeveloped  talent.     Oh,  yes,  you  certainly        "  You  are  hereby  informed  that  your  name 

must  be  proposed."  having  been  proposed  by y  and  seo- 

"  What  do  you  do  ?  "    I  asked  my  enthu-  onded  by ,  you  are  from  hence- 

siastic  friend.  forth  a  member  of  *  The  Club  of  the  True 

"  Do  ?    Oh,  everything  charming.     The  Brotherhood,'  annual  dues .    The 

papers  are  such  delightful  pa}>er8,  and  the  next  meeting  will  be,"  etc. 
comments  and  discussions  are  certainly  finer        A  kind  of  solemn  joy  filled  me  as  I  made 

than  anything  that  ever  gets  uito  the  maga-  ready  for  this  momentous  occasion.    "  At 

zines — they  are  so  spontaneous  you  know ;  last,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  you  are  to  see  and 

and  then  you  see  such  fascinating  people,  know  the  best  there  is.    Heretofore  the  best 

Do  give  your  name  and  let  me  propose  you.  has  come  at  intervals  only,  and  as  a  whole 

It  is  mental  suicide  to  remain  outside  such  this  great  city  has  seemed  a  social  desert. 

a  circle."  Conversation  is  not  after  all,  a  lost  art. 

That  is  the  way  I  began.  My  bump  of  Here  you  will  find  it ;  delicate,  airy,  grace- 
veneration  is  a  knob  rather  than  a  bump,  ful,  as  that  of  the  mythical  French  salons, 
and  had  led  me  into  difficulties,  even  before  You  will  know  how  mind  acts  on  mind 
I  could  spell  Phrenology,  or  define  Venera-  when  excited  by  this  subtle  power  of  flying 
tion.  Bitter  experience  had  taught  me  that  thought,  and  the  charm  of  presence  will  be 
my  idols  were  mostly  clay,  and  only  a  head  added  to  the  words  you  would  otherwise 
of  gold  at  rarest  intervals  kept  me  in  any  know  only  on  the  printed  page." 
degree  constant  to  my  early  faith.     But        In  such  a  mood,  the  sacred  circle  was 

Cop/right,  1^  bj  S.  F.  MarrUm. 
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reached ;  was  entered.    In  such  a  mood  I    would  not  have  our  hearts  upon  our  sleeves 
even  wrote  my  first  paper,  trembling  at  the    for  daws  to  i)eck  at  ?  " 
inadequacy  of  my  thought,  and  eager  to  add        "  Then  the  True  Brotherhood  is  one  of 
even  the  smallest  contribution  to  the  gen-    daws,  and  not  of  singing  birds,"  I  said- 
eral  treasury  of  good  will  and  mutual  de-    "  That  is  what  it  has  long  seemed,  and  I 
velopment.     In  spite  of  deep  ^but  stifled    give  up  one  more  illusion.    I  wonder  if  one 
interior  questionings,  I  held  to  this  faith,    is  to  be  left  me.    Give  me  a  country  sewing- 
till  suddenly  at  the  end  of  three  months,    society;  give  me  anything  but  this  hyper- 
common  sense  asserted  itself,  and  prodded    critical,  sarcastic,  cold-blooded  Culture  I    I 
me  the  more  sharply  that  I  had  deliberately    have  yet  to  hear  one  word  that  touches  real 
and  long  forced  it  to  silence.    I  shall  not    hiunan  need;  that  indicates  the  slightest 
forget  that  evening.  A  poet  was  there  visibly    knowledge  of  even  real  intellectual  needs, 
choking  in  the  fuming  incense  burned  before    Spiritual  ones  I  leave  out  of  the  question, 
him  by  a  knot  of  worshipers ;  a  historian    Is  there  a  soul  here  who  trusts  another  soul 
quarreling  fiercely  with  another  historian    in  the  room  ?   Under  all  this  ineffable  and 
on  some  disputed  point ;  a  row  of  novelists    high-toned  nonsense,  is  there  something  bet- 
and  essayists;  another  row  of  critics,  the    ter,  that  would  find  voice  if  it  could,  but 
two  ranks  eying  each  other  with  outward    dares  not?    I  wish  I  were  a  Quaker.    Then 
calm  and  inward  distrust,  and  without,  a    this  sudden  moving  of  the  Spirit  would  be 
circle  of  discontented,  ambitious,  imcomf  ort-    pardoned,  and  I  would  speak  out  here  all  the 
able  men  and  women,  too  eager  for  Individ-    disappointment  to  which  these  months  have 
ual  recognition  to  see  the  absurdity  of  their    given  birth.    I  would  show  you,  and  in  such 
position,  or  be  aware  that  here  the  Literary    words  that  you  could  never  call  it  pique  or 
Snob  was  king.    The  sense  of  humor,  roused    envy,  just  what  you  are  doing ;  just  what 
for  a  moment,  turned  to  bitterness.    Here    you  fail  to  do.    We  come  for  bread  and  you 
were  threescore  men  and  women,  most  of    give  us  a  stone.    Culture  as  you  exhibit  it, 
them  past  their  first  youth ;  many  of  them    is  a  keen  and  merciless  blade,  cutting  into* 
with  faces  indicating  kindliness  and  under-    all  genuine,  hearty  life,  and  you  walk  about, 
standing,  yet  each  one  with  this  wall  of  self-    imconscious  that  your  life-blood  is  gone  and 
assertion  shutting  out  all  common  ofl&ces  of    your  place  among  the  living  vacant.    You 
intercourse.    Each  was  bent  upon  saying    are  ghosts,  and  your  squeaking  and  gibbering 
some  sharp,  telling  thing  that  might  be    you  take  for  profoimd  speech  on  life  and  its 
handed  down  as  a  Club  aphorism ;  each  was    work." 

ignoring  deeper  wants  and  desires,  and  ris-  "  This  is  a  cold  shower-bath,"  gasped  my 
ing  often  on  very  feeble  and  fluttering  wings  hearer.  "What  have  I  done  that  it  falls 
into  the  rarefied  and  breathless  atmosphere  solely  upon  me  ?  In  pity,  my  friend,  raise 
of  Criticism  and  Culture.  your  voice  and   douche  somebody  beside 

"  Charming  evening  I  Most  delightful  pa-    myself." 
per,  was  it  not?"  said  one  of  the  critics        "No,"  I  said.    "This  is  my  last  word 
pausing  before  my  chair.  for  the  Club  of  the  True  Brotherhood.    I 

"  No,"  I  said  with  calmness,  determined  am  not  strong  enough,  mentally  or  morally, 
at  last  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  "  No ;  it  is  to  remain  in  this  ice-house,  unchilled.  If  I 
not  charming  at  all ;  and  the  paper  struck  stay  there  would  simply  be  one  more  corpse, 
me  as  false  and  stilted,  and  not  in  the  I  must  run  while  I  can.  Grood-bye." 
least  the  writer's  real  thought.  But  then  So  ended  this  chapter  of  experience,  and  I 
no  one  here  ever  does  give  his  real  thought  laid  away  the  record  with  many  anotiier 
-—only  the  thought  that  is  expected  of  one — agoing  on,  a  little  more  silent,  and 
him."  with  a  dreary  wonder  if  there  were  any 

Profoundly  amused  at  this  outburst,  my  such  thing  as  real  htmian  intercourse,  and 
critic  stood  for  a  moment  in  silence.  "  You  if  loneliness  must  be  the  heart  of  all  life,  as 
hardly  do  us  justice,"  he  said  at  last,  as  if  well  as  its  beginning  and  ending.  From 
the  thing  were  dawning  upon  him.    "  You    one  point  of  view  life  had  broadened  and 
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deepened  with  each  added  year.    Fresh  pos-  ahnost  a  wicked  thing,  if  they  could  not 

sibilities  of  work,  of  knowledge,  of  happi-  somehow  share  it. 

ness  were  discerned,  yet  through  all,  master-  *^  I  give  it  up,''  I  said  one  day  to  a  friend, 
ing  the  strongest  hope,  came  the  sense  of  who  was  always  too  actively  at  work  to  have 
limitation,  the  weariness  of  struggle;  the  time  for  speculation.  "'Ethical  Culture' 
doubt  and  question  and  sadness,  underlying  may  reach  the  middle  class,  in  fact  has 
all  the  growth  of  this  strange  and  wonderful  reached  many,  but  over  the  masses  I  despair. 
Nineteenth  Century.  One  by  one,  old  land-  There  is  no  regenerating  power  in  them  to 
marks  had  vanished.  Speculation  came,  draw  upon.  Badly  bom,  badly  fed  and 
with  no  answer  to  its  questions.  One  ism  clothed  and  housed ;  vileness  is  their  begin- 
after  another  presented  itself,  seeming  at  ning  and  ending.  There  is  no  salvation  for 
first  to  meet  the  demand  for  truth ;  then  these  poor  wretches.  The  world  is  out  of 
fading  and  fading  away  under  the  light  of  joint." 

investigation.    Church  people  were  stupidly  "  Don't  go  on  I"  was  the  half-laughing 

intolerant ;  radicals  equally  so.    Where  I  answer.    "  There  is  no  '  cursed  spite '  about 

belonged  had  long  been  a  mystery.    With  it ;  but  it  is  a  most  blessed  fact  that  we  can 

the  former,  I  was  counted  radical  and  de-  set  our  small  share  of  it  right.    You  have 

structive ;  with  the  latter,  conservative  and  refused,  time  and  again,  to  go  and  see  for 

willfully  blind  to  progress.    Thus  in  spite  yourself.    Now  you  shall  not  say  No.    All  I 

of  most  active  efforts  to  get  down  and  stay  ask  of  you  is  to  go  with  a  mind  as  open  to 

somewhere,  I  was  constantly  ordered  back  truth  as  it  would  be  if  I  wanted  you  to  ex- 

to  the  fence  dividing  these  two  parties,  nei-  amine  some  new  scientific  fact.    You  com- 

ther  of  which  allowed  that  I  had  any  rights  plain  of  the  intolerance  of  radicals,  but  you 

which  either  was  bound  to  respect.  are  equally  bad  in  your  way.    Come  now. 

There  are  many  in  precisely  this  position  without  protest,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  I 

— a  few  who  admit  it;  a  far  larger  number  shall  not  ask  you  again^" 

who  keep  silence,  but  wonder  painfully  why  I  went.    The  place  was  the  Water  street 

life  must  be  one  long  question,  the  asking  Mission.    The  old  Five  Points  region  I  had 

of  which  brings  down  only  a  storm  of  indig-  known  well,  and  the  change  wrought  there 

nation  from  one  side,  a  half-contemptuous  by  means  of  the  various  missions ;  but  this 

reception  on  the  other.     Radicalism  takes  was  all  unknown  country.    Hardly  a  stone's 

in  untold  numbers,  whose  strong  devotional  throw  from  the  Harpers'  great  establishment 

^  natures  are  never  satisfied  with  the  amount  in  Franklin  square,  we  turned  down  Dover 

and  character  of  the  worship  permitted  tiiem,  street.    On  one  side,  the  towering  pier  of  the 

and  who  work  with  feverish  energy  in  all  East  River  bridge ;  on  the  other,  a  row  of 

schemes  for  regenerating  humanity.    Yet  to  tenement  houses,  two  or  three  with  gabled 

bind  themselves  in  old  formulas,  in  dead  roofs,  the  last  remnant  of  the  old  time  when 

doctrines,  is  impossible.    The  Christ  shown  quiet  Dutch  burghers  made  their  homes 

them  in  the  average  church  is  not  what  they  there,  and  all  swarming  with  chUdren — 

want ;  and  when  "  honest  doubt "  is  met  dirty,  unkempt,  foul  of  speech.    A  turn  to 

with   horror,  they  fling  off  all  old  beliefs,  the^ght,  and  still  under  the  shadow  of  the 

cease  to  search  for  the  soul  of  truth  in  the  great  pier ;  a  long  line  of  houses,  some  low 

ancient  formula,  and  persuade  themselves  and  leaning,  with  bulging  roofs  and  broken 

that  content  lies  in  utter  rejection.  windows  above ;  but  below,  on  either  side, 

To  this  army  I  belonged ;  but  the  species  dens  of  infamy,  opening  at  the  back  into 
of  Brahminism  I  had  tried  to  adopt  neither  rat — or  cock-pits.  Women  crowded  here, 
soothed  nor  satisfied  me.  The  sad  condition  sitting^  in  rows  on  benches,  or  out  on  the 
of  large  classes  in  this  country,  who  are  sidewalk,  waiting  the  return  of  saOors,  for 
literally  "conceived  in  sin  and  shapen  in  these  were  the  noted  "sailors'  boarding- 
iniquity,"  and  whom  the  gospel  of  develop-  houses ;"  and  for  blocks  around,  far  up 
ment  scarcely  promises  to  reach,  made  my  Cherry  street  to  the  police  station-house, 
own  personal  pleasure  and  progress  seem  and  out  into  a  region  of  dark  alleys  fester- 
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ing  with  Slihf  and  narrow  streets  alive  with  he  to  the  yacant  arm-chair,  she  to  a  seat  at 

masses  of  people,  spread  the  influence  of  the  organ.    The  favorite  Moody  and  Sankey 

these  foul  lives.    Fainted  and  decked  with  hymns  were  on  every  bench,  and  at  once, 

tawdry  finery,  the  smell  of  liquor  about  "  Number  Four  **  being  called,  singing  be- 

every  one,  with  hard,  brazen  faces,  and  the  gan  with  an  intensity  and  heartiness  I  was 

indescribable  voice  that,  once  heard,  is  never  not  prepared  to  expect.    For  a  few  minutes 

forgotten,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  ex-  this  went  on ;   then,  as  the  hands  of  the 

tremity  of  abomination — ^the  last  gleam  of  clock  indicated  half-past  seven,  a  tall  man, 

womanhood  dead  beyond  resurrection.    In  an  Irishman,  as  I  soon  discovered,  came  up 

men  and  women  both,  as  we  passed  on,  only  to  the  desk  and  said  quietly :  "  Let  us  pray," 

the  wild  animal  seemed  left ;  brutal,  lower-  All  knelt,  and  the  prayer  went  on ;  no  rant, 

ing  faces,  stamped  with  every  sign  of  vio-  no  shouting,  but  an  earnestness  of  appeal 

lence,  and  oaths  and  horrible  words  the  that  that  night  might  see  many  wandering 

current  speech.    Pianos  and  fiddles  jingled  souls  brought  in,  and  made  to  know  that 

and  squeaked.     Every  other  house  was  a  the  Father's  house  was  waiting  for  them : 

"  bucket  shop  *' — a  saloon  where  only  the  "  O,  dear  Jesus,  you  picked  us  up  out  of 

cheapest  liquor  is  sold,  and  the  light  from  the  gutter  and  made  us  dane  and  dacent. 

which  showed  sanded  floors  and  the  rough-  Come  again  and   save  more.    I  was  the 

est  of  bars,  waiting  the  evening  custom.    In  manest  of  sinners  down  in  the  mud,  and  if 

the  midst  of  these  surroundings  rose  a  plain  I  could  be  saved,  anybody  can.    Let  them 

brick  building,  the  walk  before  it  carefully  all  know  it  and  believe  it,  and  come  straight 

kept,  and  the  outer  door  closing  with  a  to  you." 

spring  lock,  which,  when  opened,  rang  a  bell  The  man's  rough  voice  broke,  and  for  a 

as  warning  to  the  janitor  that  visitors  were  moment  he  was  silent,  imable  to  speak, 

below.    A  policeman  stood  on  the  step  to  Then  he  rose,  and  after  another  hynm  read 

order  off  the  children  and  boys,  who  had  the  story  of  blind  Bartimeus,  with  a  depth 

often  sought  to  break  up  the  meeting,  not  of  reverential  feeling  that    destroyed    all 

only  by  singing  and  shouting,  but  by  throw-  temptation   to   smile    at    accent    or    new 

ing  stones  and  breaking  windows.    Within  methods  of  pronunciation,  expounding  after 

was  the  simplest  and  plainest  of  chapels,  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and  ending  with  a 

holding  some  four  hundred  men,  very  few  climax,  grotesque,  yet  full  of  power : 

women  forming  part  of  the  congregation  "  An*  so  ye  see  that  the  Lord  was  willin* 

either  then  or  at  any  time.    A  raised  plat-  to  give  His  time  and  His  mind  to  any  one 

form  with  small  reading-desk,  and  cabinet  that  would  be  askin*  ayther.    I  tell  ye,  my 

organ  and  half  a  dozen  benches  for  visitors,  dear  friends,  there 's  nothin'  like  it.    Joshua 

were  at  the  upper  end ;  and  here  we  seated  commanded  the  sun  an'  moon  to  stand  still, 

ourselves,  facing  the  audience,  and  looked  an'  sure  'twas  for  his  own  interest  he  did  it ; 

about.    Below  the  desk,  and  just  in  front  but  Jesus   Christ  himself   stood  still  an* 

of  an  empty  bench,  stood  an  arm-chair,  un-  spoke  to  a  blind  beggar  I    You  *H  never  get 

occupied  at  present.    The  walls  were  hung  ahead  o'  that  t" 

with  various  Scripture  texts,  and  on  ^ach  As  he  spoke  men  crept  in,  one  by  one, 

side,  in  heavy,  black  letters,  were  two  framed  two  of  them  hatless,  one  without  shoes  or 

cards :   "  Speakers  strictly  limited  to  one  coat,  and  with  matted  hair  and  dirty  face, 

minute."  seeming  to  have  come  straight  from  the  gut- 

"  Where  are  your  ruffians  ?"  I  whispered,  ter.    All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker, 

'<  These  are  all  respectable  men."  while  the  occupant  of  the  arm-chair  looked 

"  Wait  and  you  will  find  out,"  was  the  with  eager  interest  at  each  new  arrival.    In 

answer;  and   at  this  moment,  through  a  spite  of  carefully  neat  dress  the  face  and 

door  leading  from  the  platform,  entered  a  head  of  this  chairman  were  so  repellent  in 

pair  who  smiled  and  nodded  in  every  direc-  form  and  outline  that  after  one  look  I  whia- 

tion,  stopping  as  hands  were  stretched  out  pered  again  : 

for  a  greeting,  but  passing  to  their  places —  <'It  is  useless  to  say  that  Jerry  McAuley 
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is  an  honest  man.    He  cannot  be.    He  was  drunken  fits — and  I  drank  all  the  time — 

bom  to  be  bad.    How  can  he  help  it,  with  there  was  a  power  that  could  save  me  even 

that  type  of  head  ?"  then.    I  was  so  lost  and  degraded,  I  don't 

"  Wait,"  answered  my  friend  once  more,  want  to  think  of  it.    I  could  n't  speak  of  it, 

And  as  I  waited  I  looked  and  affirmed  again  if  I  did  n't  want  you  to  know   that  this 

that  nature  had  not  lied,  and  that  this  re-  dear,    tender    Savior,    goes    seeking   that 

treating  forehead,  small  and  deep-set  eyes,  which  is  lost.     He  found  me,  and  to-day 

heavy,  projecting  nose  and  wide  mouth,  in-  all  I  want  in  the  world  is  to  make  every 

dicated,  and  could  indicate  nothing  but  the  one  know  His  power,  and  have  the  peace 

bully  and  the  ruffian.    The  tall,  firmly-knit  and  comfort  I  have,  every  hour  of  my  life," 

frame,  long  arms  and  great  hands  showed  If  Lucretia  Mott  had  suddenly  arisen, 

inmiense  brute  strength,  and  the  keen  and  flung  'dovni  her  Quaker  bonnet,  and  an- 

quiet  observation  appeared  that  of  some  noimced  herself  an  inveterate  drunkard,  I 

powerful  animal   speculating  on   possible  could    not    have    been    more    profoundly 

danger  and  ready  to  annihilate  an  enemy,  amazed.    I  studied  the  sweet,  steady  face  ; 

The  strongest  face  in  the  room  was  this — a  not  a  line  in  it  bearing  any  meaning  but 

man  who,  as  a  Fourth  Ward  rough,  must  that   of   love  and  cheer  and  helpfulness, 

have  been  incredibly  reckless,  fierce,  brutaL  with  an  even  merry  expression  about  the 

This  sweet,  motherly-looking  woman  at  the  lips,  that  smiled  involuntarily  at  the  unez- 

organ  could  have  no  connection  with  him.  pected  turns  of  thought  and  speech  from 

Her  face  and  figure  were  full  of  strength  one  and  another.      Experiences    followed 

and  helpfulness,  and  her  deep  gray  eyes  were  fast ;  men  and  women  rose  and  waited  their 

wide  with  feeling.    Another  hynut,  and  then  turn.    Thieves,  drunkards,  gamblers,  pros- 

McAuley  rose  and  in  a  quiet  voice  said :  titutes,  all  with  the  same  story ;  and  in  the 

"  The    meetin'  is  open    for  experience,  majority  of  cases,  look  closely  aa  I  might. 

Don't  be  forgettin'  and  lettin*  yourselves  bearing  little  or  no  trace  of  their  wretched 

run  over  your  minute.     There 's  much  can  lives.    Peace,  absolute  contentment,  fairly 

be  said  in  a  minute,  and  all  of  you  have  bubbled  over.    Men  laughed  as  they  told  of 

time  to  tell  what  Jesus  has  done  for  your  their  happiness,  and  many  ended  by  saying : 

souls.    Tell  it  out,  too,  and  don't  be  afraid.  "  And  I  bless  God  I  ever  came  into  ^e 

There 's  not  a  man  here  has  a  worse  tale  of  Water  Street  Mission." 

himself  than  me,  an'  to-night  I  can  say  as  "  Six  months  ago  I  was  a  drunkard." 

I  've  said  for  eleven  years,  that  I  *m  saved  "  Four  months  ago  I  came  here  from  a 

from  bein'  a  thief  and  a  drunkard  and  a  three  years,  term    in   prison."      *<  Sixteen 

g^ambler  and  everything  that 's  vile.    Look  weeks  ago  to-night,  I  came  in  here,  so  drunk 

at  me ;  I  'm  clean  and  respectable,  and  a  I  could  n't  stand  straight,  and  God  saved 

happy  man ;  an'  yet  I  've  been  down  in  the  me  that  night."    "  Eight  months  ago  I  was 

gutter  deeper  'n  any  poor  fellow  in  here  to-  a  wicked  woman,  and  there 's  many  here 

night,  with  no  clothes  but  an  old  red  shirt,  that  knows  just  how  wicked ;  and  Jesus 

s'iled  with  dirt,  and  a  hat  like  you  'd  taken  saved  me,** 

it  out  of  an  old  tar  pot.    I  've  hung  round  So  the  hour  went  on ;  at  any  pause  a 

bucket  shops  an'  begged  for  drinks  when  I  verse  of  some  favorite  hymn,  and  through  it 

was  so  far  gone  my  own  mother  would  all,  the  sad  face^  near  the  door  lighting 

hardly  'a'  come  near  me ;  an'  I  say  to  every  with  interest,  as  something  was  said  that 

one  of  you,  there  ain't  a  man  nor  woman  touched  their  own  case.    One  man  arose 

here    so   far  gone  but  what  this  blessed  and  shuffled  out,  growling  oaths  against  the 

Jesus  can  pick  them  up  an'  set  them  on  "McAuley  hypocrites,"  and  a  pale  young 

their  feet.    The  meetin'  is  open."  man  sprang  up. 

"  And  I  tell  you  the  same  thing,"  said  a  "  Yes,  that 's  what  I  said,"  he  responded, 

voice  from  behind  me,  and  I  turned  to  see  "  I  came  here  a  month,  an'  swore  every  night 

the  organist  stepping  forward.    "  I  've  been  it  was  a  pack  o'  lies,  an'  Jerry  McAuley  the 

through    it    all,  and    in    my   very   worst  biggest  fraud  goin'.    But  I  found  I  was 
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the  liar,  and  I  got  strength  here  to  stop  my  Who  'U  stand  up  for  prayers  ?    There 's  one; 

drinkin'  an'  my  chewin'  an'  smokin*,  and  there  *8  two ;  three ;  there 's  another.    The 

save  my  money  for  my  family,  instead  o'  devil  tells  some  of  you  not  to  do  it.    I  tell 

givin*  it  to  gin  mills.    An*  now  I 've  got  a  you  the  devil  ain't  much  of  a  friend.    He  goes 

comfortable,  happy  home,  an'  my  children 's  round  puttin'  up  all  sorts  of  jobs  on  sinners, 

got  a  bed  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and   he    makes  it  pretty  hot   sometimes, 

an'  I  'm  clean  inside  an'  out,  bless  His  Holy  You   can't   get  the  best  of  him,  nohow, 

name.    O,  why  won't  you  all  believe  ?  "  You  've  got  to  cry  to  God  for  help,  an'  keep 

"  That  was  the  way  with  me,"  said  an-  cryin'  till  he  gives  it.    He  won't  be  long 

other  equally  eager.    "I  said  the  fellows  about   it.      *Ask  and   you  shall   receive.' 

here  made  a  soft  thing  out  of  it,  an'  it  paid  That  *s  what  he  says, 

'em  well  to  lie ;  but  I  found  plenty  of  'em  "  Every  soul  of  us  has  got  to  have  his 

givin'  up  thievin'  that  brought  'em  plenty  help,  great  and  small.  Everybody  needs  help, 

of  money,  an'  goin'  hungry  rather  than  Put  us  all  in  a  bag  and  shake  us  up ;  s'pose 

steal.    I  was  n't  a  thief,  but  I  was  a  rearin',  there'd  be  much  dilEerence  when  we  came 

tearin'  bully,  knockin'  round  the  ward  here,  out  ?  Eh  ? 

cursin*  an'  swearin'  an*  ready  for  any  mia-  "You  hear  some  people  say  the  Bible  is 

chief,  an'  Jesus  took  hold  o'  me,  an'  here  I  a  sham  and  religion  a  hdax.    Well,  it  may 

am,  saved."           •  be  to  them,  but  it's  God's  own  power  to 

"  It  is  time  now  to  change  the  meetin',"  me.    Why  I    Look  at  me,  friends.     Eleven 

said  Jerry,  who  had  stood  some  moments  years  ago  I  was  a  loafer   and  a   rough, 

waiting.     "  There  's  men  here  that  work  Head  on  me  like  a  mop ;  big  scar  across  my 

hard  all  day  and  I*  m  boimd  to  let  'em  out  nose  all  the  time.    I  wonder  I've  got  a  nose 

at  nine  o'clock.    We've  no  time  for  long  when  I  remember  all   the    licks    it    got. 

speeches,  but  I  '11  tell  you  again,  what  I  'm  There  ain't  a  drunken  rowdy  round  the 

never  tired  of  tellin*,  and  may  it  save  some  corner  worse  lookin'  than  I  was,  nor  more 

soul  here  to-night,  that  this  blessed  Jesus  deservin'  pimishment.     I  cursed  God!    I 

save^  me.    There  *s  no  sham  about  it.    I  held  up  my  hands  and  cursed  Him  for  givin' 

don't  tell  you  I  was  a  thief  and  a  drunkard  me  life.    Why  had  he  put  me  in  a  hell 

and  a  fraud  to  glory  in  it,  but  I  want  you  on  earth  ?   Why  had  He  made  me  a  thief 

roughs  to  understand  what  Jesus  has  done  and  a  rascal,  while  He  gave  other  people 

for  me.    Yes  !  when  I  was  such  a  mean,  money  and  fun  ?    And  then  it  came  across 

nasty  wretch  of  a  sinner,  that  I  had  n't  a  me  that  He  hadn't  done  one  o'  these  things, 

home  or  a  friend,  this  dear,  blessed  Jesus  It  was  me  that  had  brought  myself  to  what 

picked  me  up  out  of  the  mud,  and  saved  me  I  was  I    I  had  made  myself  a  drunkard  and 

from  wantin'   to   do   such  things.      Who  a  thief,  and  then    blamed    Him    for   itl 

would  n't  love  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  Where  was  my  common  sense?    If    you 

"  There  was  a  time  once,  when  I  'd  cut  a  want  some — and  who  don't  ? — ask  Him  for  it. 

man's  throat  for  a  five  dollar  bill  and  kick  "Some  say:  'I'm  too  bad;  God  wouldn't 

him  overboard.    An'  then  there  was  a  time,  give  me  a  show.'     Oh,  what  a  mistake  1 

when  I  'd  plenty  of  money  and  rode  behind  Grod  will  take  what  the  devil  would  almost 

my  own  fast  horse,  but  it  all  came  the  same  refuse.    Did  n't  He  save  the  thief  on  the 

way.    Do  you  suppose  I'd  do  it  now?    Eh?  cross?    I  know  a  man  that  came  into  this 

Why  not  ?    Because  I  *ve  got  the  grace  of  place   to   lick   another   for   having   said, 

God  in  my  soul.    Jesus  saves  me  and  he  *Jesus  saves  me.*    Well,  Jesus  saved  that 
can  save  any  man.    He  says :  ^  He  that  com--  very  man  himself.    He  came  along,  looking 

eth  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  for  fight,  but  the  starch  was  knocked  out  o' 

Jesus  died  for  every  poor  fellow  here  that  him.    He  went  away  like  a  cur  in  a  sack, 

has  n't  got  any  home  to-night.    Won*t  you  tremblin'  all  over,  and  now  he  is  a  good 

come  to    Him   and   let    Him   save   you?  man.    Jesus  is  waitin' for  every  one  of  you. 

Won't  you  come  now?    O,  do  I  Oh,  won't  you  stand  up  to  be  prayed  for?" 

"  We  're    goin'    to    have  prayers    now.  The  strong  yearning,  the  deep  earnestness 
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of  his  appeal  found  its  answer.    One  after  for  all  the  help  we've  got  to  give,"  said 

another  came  forward  to  the  empty  bench  McAuley.    "  Keep  coming,  and  we  'Udo  you 

whose  use  I  now  understood.    The  people  good." 

rose  and  sang  :  It  was  nine  o'clock.    The  men  rose  and 

''Tbii  loving  Savior  Btands  patientJy/'  all  sang,  <*  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 

and     M   the   refrain   sounded    fuU    and  ^S'  A"^"    ^-  McAuley  passed  down  to 

gjg^.  the  door,  and  stood  there  to  shake  hands 

,  ^.           .,    ,  and  give  some  word  of  help  or  greeting  to 

••Calling  now  to  tliee,  prodigal,  °                           ^^jTfjxi_ 

Calling  now  to  thoe;  every  one  who  went  out,  and  I  stood  watcn- 

Tboa  hast  wandered  far  away,  ing  the  hearty  way  in  which  all  were  talking 

But  He's  calling  now  to  thee/*  together,  and  the  crowd  who  surrounded  the 

the  most  hardened-looking  of  the  men  burst  new  converts.    In  all  the  faces,  I  saw  but 

into  tears  and  buried  his  face  in  his  arms,  two  who  seemed  to  me  frauds,  and  as  it 

Mrs.  McAuley  left  her  place  and  kneeled  by  afterward  proved,  only  one  of  them  was 

him,  and  as  all  knelt,  prayed  a  prayer  of  really  so.    My  friend  made  no  comment, 

such  utter  faith,  such  happy  surety    that  We  talked  of  indifferent  matters  on  the  way 

then  and  there  it  would  be  answered,  as  my  home,  but  a  day  or  two  later  I  went  again, 

ears   had   never  heard.    I  forgot  to  pro-  this  time  an  hour  before  the  meeting,  in 

test.      Some    strange,    invisible    presence  order  to  question  McAuley  and  his  wife  in 

was  at  work;  a  sense  of  expectation  was  person.    I  found  the  second  floor  of  the 

upon  me,  and  when  McAuley  spoke  low,  building  to  be  their  home — a  comfortable, 

"  Now  let  these  poor  souls  pray  for  them-  prettily-furnished  flat,  exquisitely  neat,  and 

selves,"   I  knew  some  answer  must  come,  with  a  home-like  feeling  not  always  had  in 

"  Oh,  Jesus,"  said  the  weeping  man,  "you  statelier  places,  and  was    greeted  with   a 

know  all  about  it.    I  'm  sick  of  my  sins.    I  warmth  and  courtesy  that  absolved  me  at 

want  to  be  decent.    You    can    help    me.  once    from    the    guilt    of    intrusion.     We 

Don  't  let  me  get  into  the  mud  again."  talked  for  an  hour  on  the  origin    of  the 

"  I  can't  pray,"  said  the  next  one.    "  I  'm  work ;  their  personal  share  in  it,  and  the 

too  bad.    I  'm  afraid  to."  effect  already  produced-  in  the  street — its 

"  You  can't  be  too  bad,"  said  McAuley's  present  vileness  being  peace  and  inno- 
eamest  voice.  "  Just  say,  God  be  merciful  cence  compared  with  its  condition  in  1872. 
to  me  a  sinner  I"  and  once  more  the  publi-  "  Come  again  1  Come  often  as  you  like  I" 
can's  prayer  went  up  from  sinful  lips.  I  McAuley  said  heartily,  as  he  was  called 
had  seen  the  wild  excitement  of  camp-meet-  away.  "  I  '11  tell  you  anything  you  'd  like  to 
iDgs  in  years  gone  by,  but  here  was  a  hush,  know,  though  if  I  talked  the  rest  o'  my  life, 
a  power  deeper  than  anything  I  had  ever  I  couldn't  tell  all  the  stories  I  know,  nor 
known.  One  by  one  trembling  voices  made  the  sights  I've  seen." 
their  first  petition — seven  men,  straight  I  did  "come  again,"  and  again,  at  last 
from  the  sltrnis ;  and  then  they  took  their  taking  my  place  among  the  "  regulars,"  as 
places  on  the  bench,  and  for  the  first  time  I  the  few  are  called  who  have  stated  employ- 
saw  McAuley's  full  face,  as  he  asked  one  ment  and  come  constantly.  The  congrega- 
and  then  another,  what  they  had  resolved  to  tion  is  a  floating  one,  a  large  proportion 
do.  No  tenderer  soul  ever  looked  upon  being  sailors,  but  go  far  as  they  may,  they 
human  pain  than  that  which  now  shone  in  all  come  back,  reappearing  sometimes  after 
his  eyes  and  glorified  the  coarse  features —  intervals  of  a  year  or  more,  each  in  the 
a  look  more  convincing  of  the  power  at  meantime  having  become  a  missionary  on 
work  there  than  years  of  argument  could  his  own  account.  To  save  some  other  soul 
have  been.  A  deep  stillness  filled  the  room,  from  wretchedness  and  sin,  is  the  first  de- 
broken  only  by  a  murmured  "Thank  GodI"  mand  made  upon  them,  and  in  the  six 
as  one  after  another  avowed  his  determina-  years'  history  of  the  work,  thousands  of 
tion  to  lead  a  new  life.  names  stand  already  as  the  fruit  of  a  labor, 

"We  '11  pray  for  you.    You  shan  't  want  through  day  and  night,  and  against  such 
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obstacles  as  men  and  women  in  quiet,  shel-  the  roughs.  Consumption,  in  part  the  re- 
tered  homes,  can  hardly  conceive.  Long  suit  of  former  excesses,  in  part  due  to  con- 
before  I  admitted  it  as  a  fact  of  personal  stant  overwork  in  bad  air,  and  under  the 
application,  I  came  to  believe  in  a  literal  re-  most  exciting  conditions,  has  such  a  firm  hold 
generation,  and  to  find  that  but  one  thing  that  it  is  doubtful  if  even  partial  recovery 
could  be  said  to  the  sad  and  himgry  souls  is  possible ;  and  those  who  know  and  love 
waiting  for  some  word  of  hope  and  comfort,  him,  watch  his  failing  strength  with  a  vain 
Doubt  fled  from  this  atmosphere  of  loving  longing  to  give  from  their  own,  and  so 
helpfulness.  Social  problems  remained  prob-  enable  the  work  to  go  on. 
lems  no  longer.  Communism  and  drunk-  *^  I  shall  be  here  till  the  Lord  has  used  me 
enness,  and  foul  sin  of  every  sort,  died  enough,"  he  says,  "  and  then,  oh,  won't  rest 
a  natural  death.  Old  things  passed  away,  be  sweet  to  this  tired  body  I  I  can't  sing 
and  all  things  became  new.  much  ;  one  lung  is  all  gone ;  my  voice  breaks 
As  months  went  on,  every  question  an-  all  the  time,  and  when  I  have  to  stop  workin', 
swered  itself.  With  my  own  eyes  I  saw  may  I  go  quickly  to  the  Master  that's  waitin' 
men  who  had  come  into  the  mission  sodden  for  me ! 

with  drink,  turn  into  quiet,  steady  workers.  "  I  was  bad  stoc]^  to  start  with,  you  might 
Now  and  then  one  fell;  in  one  case,  per-  say.  My  father  was  a  counterfeiter,  an' 
manently ;  but  the  prodigals  commonly  had  to  run  from  the  law,  before  ever  I  knew 
returned,  confessing  their  weakness,  and  him ;  an'  they  put  me  with  an  ould  grand- 
laboring  earnestly  to  prove  their  peni-  mother,  that  when  she  wasn't  telling  her 
tence.  I  saw  foul  homes,  where  dirty  beads  was  cursin'  an'  swearin'  at  me  for 
bundles  of  straw  had  been  the  only  plaguin*  her  whin  she  was  on  her  knees.  I 
bed,  gradually  become  clean  and  re-  never  went  to  school,  but  roamed  round 
spectable ;  hard  faces  grow  patient  and  doin'  naught  but  mischief,  an'  gettin'  naught 
gentle ;  oaths  and  foul  words  give  place  to  but  kicks  an'  thumps  from  them  that  had 
quiet  speech.  Whatever  the  liberal  thinker  me  in  charge.  At  thirteen  they  'd  enough 
might  feel  as  to  the  limitations  of  their  o'  me,  an'  sent  me  to  a  married  sister  in 
faith,  however  disappointed  that  certain  New  York,  but  I  got  beyond  them  soon.  I 
theories  essential  to  his  scheme  of  life  were  knew  I  was  up  to  tricks  enough  myself  to 
beyond  their  grasp  or  comprehension,  the  live  by  my  wits,  an*  I  went  into  a  family  in 
fact  remained  that  absolute  reformation  in  Water  Street  with  two  young  feUows.  We 
bodily  and  mental  habits  had  taken  place,  earned  what  we  could,  an'  stole  the  rest, 
and  was  working  powerfully  toward  a  We  had  a  boat,  an'  that 's  how  I  begun  to 
change  in  all  about  them.  There  is  no  be  a  river-thief.  There  was  n't  as  good  a  set 
room  here  for  a  statement  of  individual  of  river  police  then  as  there  is  now,  an'  it 
cases,  McAuley's  own  story  being  of  absorb-  was  easy  work  boardin*  vessels,  and  makin' 
ing  interest;  but  in  another  paper  modes  firsWate  hauls.  I  learned  to  be  a  prize- 
and  results  will  be  given  more  at  length,  to-  fighter,  too ;  an'  as  I  was  never  afraid  of 
gether  with  some  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  nothing  nor  nobody,  they  stood  round  for 
the  alleys  and  by-ways,  where  few  ever  me  wherever  I  went,  and  there  was  never  a 
learn  the  way,  and  where  corruption  and  bigger  nuisance  above  ground, 
death  are  in  the  air.  In  these  dens  McAu-  "  Now,  I  'd  done  enough  to  deserve  prison 
ley  grew  up,  and  I  give  the  substance  of  his  ten  times  over,  an*  sent  things  flyin'  so 't 
story,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words,  they  'd  got  to  be  afraid  of  me  down  in  that 
though  written  words  can  never  hold  the  Fourth  Ward,  and  were  ready  to  do  any- 
pathos,  the  tenderness,  the  strength,  the  thing  to  get  rid  of  me.  I  was  nineteen  then, 
quick-glancing  Irish  humor,  which  have  Strong  as  a  lion,  and  not  so  much  sense ;  but 
made  him  the  power  that  he  is,  and  that  all  the  same,  it  came  hard  when  they  ar- 
even  now,  with  weakened  body,  fast  failing  rested  me  for  what  I  had  n't  done.  I  knew 
to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  it,  still  ren-  who  had,  but  that  did  n't  help  me.  I  burned 
der  him  the  most  wonderful  of  apostles  to  with  madness.    I  could  a'  crunched  that 
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man's  bones  to  flinders,  but  that  did  n't  speaketh  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times 

help.    I  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving 

state  prison,  and  not  a  soul  plead  for  me.  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 

They  handcuffed  me  and  took  me  off.    Oh,  devils ;  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy ;  having 

that  ride  I    It  was  the  worst  hour  of  my  life,  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  for- 

To  know  others  just  as  bad  as  me  were  free,  bidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to  ab- 

and  that  I  must  be  behind  bars  for  them,  stain  from  meats,  which  God  hath  created 

My  heart  was  burstin*  with  rage  and  then  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  of  them 

went  down  like  lead.    Then  I  thought  I  'd  which  believe   and    know  the   truth."     I 

mind  the  rulers  and  maybe,  somehow,  I  'd  threw  down  the  book  and  kicked  it  all 

get  out.  round  the  cell.    *  The  vile  heretics  I'  I  said ; 

"  For  two  years  no  man  could  say  a  word  *  I  always  heard  the  old  Book  was  a  pack  of 

against  me.    They  put  me  to  the  carpet-  lies.    That 's  the  way  they  show  us  Catho- 

weavin'  business.    I  said  the  only  prayer  I  lies  up.'    Then  I  thought  I  'd  like  a  Catholic 

knew — the  Lord's  Prayer — every  day,  for  I  Bible,  and  soon  I  got  one  from  the  library, 

thought  maybe  it  would  help  me.    I  learned  There  it  was — ^just  the  same,  only  boxed  up 

to  read  and  write,  and  got  to  read  easy,  with  notes.    I  read  'em  both,  an'  got  more 

Then  I  got  cheap  novels,  and  read  to  pass  interested.    One  night  I  could  n't  sleep.    I 

away  the  time.    They  let  me  have  all  I  thought  about  Gardner  and  the  change  in 

wanted,  and  they  filled  my  head  fuller  than  him,  an'  I  had  a  burnin'  desire  to  get  like 

ever  of  low  and  wicked  thoughts.    Some  of  him.    I  wanted  to  pray,  but  I  was  ashamed 

'em  was  about  convicts,  an'  I  took  a  fancy  to ;  could  n't  have  been  more  ashamed  if  ten 

I  might  escape,  an'  meant  to  brain  the  keeper  thousand  people  had  stared  me  in  the  face, 

whenever  I  did.    Then  I  got  sick,  for  I  was  I  got  down  on  my  knees,  an'  then  jumped 

used  to  a  free  life,  an'  it  made  me  uneasy  up ;  I  was  so  ashamed.    Then  I  got  down 

an'  difficult,  an'  then  they  punished  me.  again  an'  cried  for  help,  but  rose  up  again. 

That  made  me  harder  an'  harder.    How  I  There  was  a  fight  inside.    The  devil  talked 

hated  'em  I    I  'd  been  in  prison  four  or  five  lively,  but  verses  kept  comin'  to  me  that 

years,  when  one  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  answered  him.    I  was  a  mind  to  send  for  a 

chapel ;  I  was  moody  and  desperate.    I  just  priest.    Then  I  knew  penance  never  had 

looked  up  -a  moment  to  the  chaplain,  an'  helped  me,  an'  never  would.    It  went  on  a 

there,  by  him,  was'  a  man  I  used  to  know,  month.    I  couldn't,  tell  what  to  do.    Once 

one  of  my  old  pals.    I  'd  been  on  many  a  a  young  lady  that  visited  the  prison  asked 

spree  with  him,  an'  now  I  looked  and  won-  for  me,  an'  prayed  with  me.    I  looked  at 

dered.    He'd  been  in  prison  there.    It  was  her  an'  saw  the  tears  fallin',  an*  I  couldn't 

Orville  Gardner.    He  came  down  from  the  understand  it  all.    That  night  I  said  I  'd 

platform,  because  he  said  he  did  n't  feel  fit  pray  all  night,  but  what  I  'd  find  out.    If 

to  stand  anywhere  but  right  among  the  momin'  came  and  I  had  n't,  then  I  'd  never 

men,  an'  then  he  prayed  an'  cried,  till  there  pray  again. 

was  n't  a  dry  eye  there.    I  was  ashamed  to        "  It  got  to  be  the  middle  of  the  night.    I 

be  seen  cryin'.    I  'd  heard  him  swear  and  could  n't  pray,  but  I  would  n't  get  up.    All 

curse,  an'  I  knew  some  strange  change  was  at  once,  when  I  was  in  an  agony,  the  sweat 

on  him.    He  said  a  verse  that  struck  me,  an'  rollin'  off  of  me,  I  felt  like  as  if  a  hand  laid 

when  I  went  back  to  my  cell  I  thought  I  'd  on  my  head,  and  something  seemed  to  say : 

hunt  for  it.    I  *d  generally  a  novel  for  Sun-  *  My  son,  thy  sins,  which  are  many,  are  f or- 

day,  but  to-day  I  had  n't  any,  and  I  took  given  thee.'    A  thrill  went  through  me.     I 

down  the  Bible  from  the  ventilator,  where  jumped  up,  and  went  up  and  down  the  cell. 

I  'd  chucked  it  years  before,  an'  beat  the  It  was  all  light,  and  I  smelled  something 

dust  off  it  an'  began  to  hunt.  like  the  sweetest  flowers.    I  could  n't  tell  if 

"  Well,  I  didn't  find  that  verse,  for  I  for-  it  was  living  or  not ;   but  I  clapped  my 

got  about  it,  but  I  found  plenty  more.    One  hands  and  shouted.    The  guard  came  along, 

made  me  mad,  that  verse :  "  Now  the  Spirit  *  What 's  the  matter  T  says  he.    *  I've  found 
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Christ  I     My  sins  are  forgiven!'    says  I.  are  lost;  you're  drowned.*     Hell  seemed 

*  I  '11  report  you,'  says  he,  and  took  down  my  right  under  my  feet.     I  called  on   God, 

name  ;  but  he  did  n't.    I  did  n't  care.    My  though  I  felt  too  mean  to,  and  I  did  tome 

soul  was  lost  in  joy.    Life  was  new.    From  to  the  top  again  and  got  hold  of  the  boat, 

that  day  on  I  did  nt  mind  work,  nor  hard  Something  seemed  to  say  :  *  You  *re  saved 

fare,  nor  scowls.    The  Lord  began  to  use  for  the  last  time.    Gro  out  on  that  river  to 

me  in  the  prison,  and  many  were  converted  steal  again,  and  Grod  will  let  you  drop  in 

through  me.    All  the  time  I  had  was  about  and  be  lost  forever.'    It  made  me  mad.    I 

half  an  hour  a  day ;  but  did  n't  I  use  it  1  drank  harder  'n  ever,  and  at  last  I  came  to 

Two  years  this  went  on,  an'  then  I  began  to  want.    Does  that  seem  strange  ?    I  never 

pray  for  my  liberty.    I  never  had  before ;  laid  up  anything,  and  got  so  low  down,  I  'd 

and  it  came;  for  I  got  a  pardon  after  I  'd  sneak  round  the  bucket-shops  and  sawdust 

served  seven  years  and  six  months,  just.  their  floors  for  a  drink  of  rum.    That  was 

'<  There  was  never  a  lonesomer  man  than  the  time  the  John  Allen  meetin'  was  under 
me  when  I  got  out.  I  would  n't  go  back  to  way,  and  I  used  to  hear  them  singin'  and 
the  Fourth  Ward  among  my  old  compan-  prayin',  and  oh,  how  my  heart  ached  to  be 
ions,  an'  I  did  n't  know  what  to  do.  At  back  again  as  I  was  1 
last  I  met  a  friend,  an*  he  took  me  to  a  "  One  day  I  was  in  my  room,  when  the 
lager  bier  saloon  to  board.  That  was  a  bad  city  missionary  went  upstairs  to  see  some- 
move.  Lager  bier  had  come  up  since  I  went  body.  I  thought  maybe  he  'd.get  me  a  job 
to  prison.  I  did  n't  know  about  it.  They  of  honest  work,  an'  I  came  out  an'  stood  on 
said  it  was  like  root-beer ;  so  I  drank  a  lot,  the  landin'.  I  was  a  desperate  lookin'  case ; 
an'  soon  I  wanted  something  stronger.  My  my  hair  cropped,  an'  so  dirty  you  'd  think  I 
head  got  confused.  All  the  old  appetites  could  n't  move,  an'  he  told  me  to  come  down 
cropped  out.  Satan  got  the  upper  hand  of  to  the  pavement.  I  suppose  he  did  n't 
me.  I  stopped  prayin'.  Oh,  I  '11  never  for-  know  but  that  I  meant  to  pitch  him  down- 
get  the  first  night  I  did  n't  pray  I  Then  I  stairs  the  way  he  had  been  before.  He 
went  to  the  devil  hand  and  foot,  I  had  took  me  to  the  Howard  Mission— I  'd  never 
work  in  a  large  hat  shop.  We  struck,  and  known  there  was  such  a  place ;  and  he  said 
they  wouldn't  take  us  back;  and  then  I  if  I'd  sign  the  pledge, he'd  get  me  some 
went  into  the  bounty  business.  That  was  a  work.  I  knew  such  a  drunkard  could  n't 
rascally  business.  Grot  men  drunk  and  then  get  work  unless  he  reformed,  but  I  told 
coaxed  them  to  enlist,  an'  that  way  we  got  them  I  could  n't  keep  it.  *  Ask  Grod  to 
half  the  bounty.  Then  I  had  fast  horses  help  you  and  you  can,'  they  said,  and  at 
and  got  to  be  a  sportsman;  took  to  the  last  I  did.  Tom,  my  partner,  was  in  my 
river,  too,  with  another  man,  and  I  had  my  room  when  I  went  back,  and  I  told  him 
hands  full  of  deviltry.  Then  the  war  ended  what  I  'd  done.  *  You  keep  the  pledge !  * 
and  I  bought  and  sold  smuggled  and  stolen  says  he  laughin'.  *  Here  1 '  And  he  poured 
goods.  I  gave  counterfeit  money  for  them  tiU  out  a  glass  o'  gin:  he  had  the  bottle  in  his 
I  was  found  out,  and  then  I  got  to  be  a  river-  hand.  I  drank  it  down.  '  This  is  the  last 
thief  myself,  and  boarded  vessels  at  night.  I  drink  I  '11  ever  take,'  said  I.  *  Yes,'  says  he, 
was  shot  at  many  a  time,  but  always  got  off.  ^  'till  the  next  one.' 

Sometimes  I  longed  for  my  old  peace,  but  I        **  That  minute  the  missionary  came  in. 

thought  I  could  never  get  back ;  so  I  kept  I  did  n't  want  him  to  smell  my  breath, 

drunk  all  the  time.  though  if  he  'd  asked  me,  I  believe  I  should 

"  One  night  I  was  out,  too  drunk  to  steal,  have  told  him  what  I  'd  done.    He  asked 

so  I  staid  in  the  boat  while  my  partner  got  me  to  go  out  with  him,  and  as  we  walked, 

aboard  the  vessel  we  were  after.    Somehow  I  told  him  I  'd  got  to  go  on  the  river  that 

I  fell  overboard ;  the  boat  went  one  way  night,  for  I  was  dead  broke  and  hungry  at 

and  I  another  in  an  eddy,  and  down  like  a  that.     He  looked  sad  and  troubled.    'Jerry,' 

shot — ^up,  and  then  down  again.    The  third  says  he, '  before  you  shall  do  that  I  '11  take 

time  I  said :  *  This  is  the  last,  and  now  you  ofE  my  coat  and  pawn  it.*    I  looked  at  hia 
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coat;  old,  and  'most  worn  out,  an'  the  tears  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  trust.    Think 

come  in  my  eyes  to  think  that  poor  as  he  o'  that  1    Me  that  was  a  thief,  trusted  that 

was,  he  'd  do  that  to  save  me  from  wrong,  way  I    We  took  an  old  rookery  of  a  house, 

He  went  away,  and  soon  he  came  back  with  816  Water  St.,  just  where  the  new  building 

fifty  cents  somebody  gave  him,  so  I  did  n't  is  now.     That  was   October,   1872.     We 

go  out.    Then  he  followed  me  up.    Day  af-  cleaned  and  repaired  it,  and  we  put  out  a 

ter  day  he  came  after  me,  and  it  wasn't  sign: 
lone  before  he  trot  what  he  wanted ;  for  one 

•uxuu,ji-j           AU-u             4.  "  HELPING  HAND  FOR  MEN. " 

night,  when  he  d  asked  me  to  his  house  to 

tea,  and  lent  me  a  coat  so 't  I  could  be  de-  That  sign  drew  in  many  a  poor  soul, 
cent,  it  came  to  me  again  that  I  could  The  street  was  down  on  us  both,  for  we 
start  out  in  a  new  life.  Not  like  the  first  were  turncoats  you  see— converted  Roman- 
time,  but  calm  and  steady  like,  an'  then  I  ists.  They  said  we  were  makin'  a  soft 
knew  Jesus  had  n't  let  go  of  me.  thing  out  of  it,  and  they  said  too,  we  'd  go 

"  Well,  they  *d  shout  after  me ;  I  was  such  back  to  our  old  ways  soon  as  we  'd  filled  our 

a  blackguard  they  thought  I  was  shammin',  pockets,  and  they  made  it  hot  for  us,  but  we 

but  the  missionary  went  round  with  me  a  went  straight  on  and  Grod  kept  us. 

good  deal,  arm-in-arm,  and  it  helped,  I  tell  <<  Thanksgivin'  day  we  had  a  great  din- 

you.    You  need  n't  think  I  did  n't  have  to  ner.    Friends  helped  us,  and  it  was  a  good 

fight,  though.    I  got  work,  and  then  was  time.    Afterward  we  had  a  meetin',  and  so 

discharged  because  I  made  up  my  mind  I  many  were  blessed,  we  felt  to  say  there 

would  not  work  Sunday.    Twice  after  that  should   be   one   next  evenin'.    From  that 

I  got  drunk,  but  I  went  to  meetin'  and  con-  day  to  this,  first  in  that  old  buildin'  and 

fessed  it,  and  knew  I  was  forgiven.    Then  I  now   in  the  new,  there 's  been   a   meetin' 

found  my  chewin'  and  smokin'  had  got  to  every  night  in  the  year ;  an'  hundreds,  yes, 

go.     They  kept    me  always    thirsty,    an'  thousands,  can  praise  God  they  ever  came 

that 's  one  reason  I'm  so  down  on  tobacco  in  to  one.    Some  of  them  are  led  by  Chris- 

now.    A  man  that  wants  the  Spirit  of  God  tian  gentlemen,  that  have  helped  with  time 

in  him  has  got  to  be  clean  inside  an'  out,  and  money,  but  most,  as  you  've  seen,  are  by 

an'  he 's  got  to  shut  down  on  every  dirty  the  men  themselves,  an'  it  is  n't  night  alone 

appetite.    By  this  time  I  'd  married  Maria ;  — all  day  long  they  come  in  for  help  and 

that's  been  God's  own  help  to  me  ever  since,  counsel  an'  we   give  it  as  we  can.    This 

I  got  regular  work,  an'  she  was  Bible  reader  place  is  a  refuge  to  many  a  sin-sick  souL 

in  the  ward.    They  shouted  after  her  too.  You  see  a  vile,  dirty  man,  and  can't  believe 

wherever  she   went,  for   everybody  knew  the  Lord  '11  reach  him,  but  He  reaches  any- 

about  her ;  but  she  did  n't  mind,  no  more  thing,  even  a  Fourth  Ward  bummer.    There 

than  me.  are  some  I  have  to  kick  out.    They  are 

^*  Well,  one  day  at  my  work,  I  had  a  sort  frauds  and  I  know  them,  and  many  a  time 

of  a  vision.    I  thought  I  had  a  house  down  I  've  taken  a  man  neck  and  heels,  like  an 

in   the   Fourth  Ward.    There   was  a  big  impudent,  yelping  puppy,  and  laid  him  on 

bath,  and  men   and  women  comin'  in.     I  the  sidewalk.    They  were  afraid  to  try  it 

washed  'em  clean   outside,  and   the  Lord  again.    They  don't  trouble  us  much  now. 

washed  'em   clean   inside,  and  I  thought.  My  strength's  gone  for  that  kind  o'  handlin' 

cryin*  while  I  thought  it,  *  Oh,  if  I  could  though  it's  the  only  way  to  reach  some  men, 

do  that,  for  Jesus  sake  I  *    I  felt  I  could  go  an'  there 's  some  I  aint  sure  ever  can  be 

down  there    where  I'd  alv^ays   lived,  for  reached.    But  I  never  give  up,  and  never 

wasn  't  I  used  to  filth  and  nastiness  and  Bo-  shall.    Just  so  long 's  I  've  got  breath  I  '11  tell 

manism  an'  everything  else  ?    I  thought  of  what 's  been  done  for  me,  and  when  breath 

it,  day  and  night ;  an'  at  last  when  my  wife  goes,  the  work  won't  stop.    No  1  There  are 

an'  me  went  to  Sea  Cliff  and  then  to  Ocean  many  here,  to  go  right  on.    It 's  got  to  go 

Grove,   I  told  what  I  wanted  to  do,  and  right  on.    Down  here  among  the  roots,  in 

people  gave  me  money,  till  at  last  I  had  four  the  dirt,  is  the  place  to  work,  and  how  men 
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can  dare  to  pass  it  by,  when  murder  and  nasty  bummer  IVe  been;  an'  agin,  I  do, 

drunkenness  and  sin  grows  wilder  every  just  as  a  proof  there 's  hope  for  everybody, 

day,  God  only  knows.    And  I  pray  Him  to  And  may  my  blessed  Jesus  never  be  ashamed 

put  it  in  every  heart,  that  even  an  outcast  of  me,  but  take  me  home,  when  this  poor 

can  be   laid  hold*  of.    That 's  why  I  tell  tongue   has    no    power    for   more   tellin' 

everything  right  out.    I  've  got  some  shame ;  and  such  work  as  I  can  do  is  done  here 

I  don't  take  pleasure    in  telling  what  a  forever  I "  Helen  Campbell. 
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Certain  practical  injunctions  of  Jesus  vert  them  into  alms  and  force  the  men 

concerning  social  customs  and  duties  are  themselves  with  their  families  to  seek  alms 

liable  to  prove  thorns  in  the  sensitive  flesh    from  others Nevertheless 

of  our  modern  civilization.  The  opponents  spiritual  prudence  makes  out  of  those  nato- 
of  Christianity  either  hold  these  injunctions  rally  fond  of  buying,  although  they  have  no 
up  to  ridicule,  by  exposing  their  inconsis-  sumptuousequipage,  men  fond  of  selling  and 
tency  with  the  truths  established  by  social  generous,  especially  when  the  time  de- 
science  ;  or  else  they  hold  up  to  scorn  the  mands."  Dean  Alford,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  who  profess  to  receive  these  injunc-  with  that  apparent  haste  and  lack  of  reflec- 
tions, by  exposing  the  inconsistency  between  tion  which,  I  fear,  mar  much  of  his  com- 
this  professional  acceptance  and  the  actual  ment,  decides  that  the  injunction  applies  to 
practice  of  the  same  men.  Surely  the  advo-  "  all  the  elect  people  of  "God,"  and  needs  no 
cates  of  Christianity  are  often  in  perplexity  limitation.  But  I  never  heard  that  the  good 
to  know  what  to  answer.             .  Dean,  though  undoubtedly  a  charitable  man, 

Among  such  injunctions  we  may  place  complied  with  the  injunction  as  by  himself 

without  hesitation  several  which  have  refer-  interpreted. 

ence  to  giving  of  alms.   "  Sell  that  ye  have  The  difficulty  of  obeying  this  injunction, 

and  g^ve  alms,"  said  the  master  to  his  dis-  patent  as  the  difficulty  is  to  ordinary  ex- 

ciples.     But  who  of  his  modem  disciples  perience,  is  largely  increased  by  examina- 

literally  fulfils  this  injunction?    Certainly  tion  of  the  truths  of  social  science     Let  us 

not  all  of  those  commentators  who  insist  listen  to  the  protest  of  this  science  from  the 

that  the  injunction  is  to  be  interpreted  liter-  mouths  of  objectors:    "  The  conception  of 

ally  and  that  it  applies  to  all  disciples  in  the  obligation  of  alms-giving,"  says  Mr.  Grey, 

all  ages.    It  may  relieve  any  rising  appre-  "  is  to  this  day  nearly  as  prevalent  and  in- 

hension,  however,  to  learn  that  Meyer  limits    fluential  as  ever A  pious  man 

the  injunction,  and  declares  that  it  applies  and  tender-hearted  woman  do  not  feel  com- 

not  to  all  Christians,  but  to  the  apostles  and  fortable  or  good  unless  they  habitually  give 

then  existing  disciples,  who  needed  in  their    to  beggars Yet  nothing  can  be 

office  perfect  release  from  what  is  temporal,  more  certain  than  that  all  this  is  very  wrong 

Moreover,  the  shrewd  and  terse  Bengel  ex-    and  does  infinite  mischief The 

plains  the  injunction  in  these  words :  **  The  consentaneous  voice  of  modern  benevolence 
departure  from  Galilee  and  the  passion  it-  and  of  statesmanship  alike  is  crying  out 
self  were  hastening  on ;  so  the  I^rd  prepared  against  almsgiving  as  a  mischief  and  a  sin,  as 
his  disciples  that  they  might  be  as  free  from  anything  but  philanthropy  or  charity.  .  .  . 
haggage  as  possible In  other  a  distinct,  and  now  nearly  always  a  con- 
respects  there  is  not  enjoined  upon  all  a  scious,  complicity  in  imposture,  fraud,  laii- 
promiscuous  selling  of  goods  so  as  to  con-  ness  and  sensuality."    This  plain  declara- 
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tion  is  far  behind  in  vehemence  the  declared 
opinion  of  others.  For  instance,  Sir  R.  D. 
Hanson  asserts:  "To  imp];pye  the  moral 
or  physical  aspect  of  society  was  no  part  of 

the  Christian   scheme What 

has  been  the  action  of  the  church  on  the 
progress  of  the  world  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind?  Startling  as  the  avowal  must 
appear,  we  can  hardly  help  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  church  has  been  rather 
a  hiifderance  than  a  helper  in  the  great 
business  of  humanity."  Another  writer 
seems  quite  to  lose  his  head,  and  ejacu- 
lates in  a  sort  of  crazed  way :  "  In  charity 
as  in  education,  the  supreme  evil  is  re- 
ligion  Not  true  religion,  not 

that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  but  that  vile,  devil-coined  counterfeit, 
which  the  so-called  religious  world  has 
stamped  with  its  hall-mark,  and  agrees  to 
receive  as  legal  tender  in  place  of  true 
metal." 

It  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  seek  re- 
lief for  disciples  from  such  indiscriminate 
throwing  of  contumely  and  scorn.  From  all 
this  there  is  abundant  relief  by  looking 
calmly  into  the  face  of  history.  I  presume 
there  is  no  doubt  that  vast  harm  has  been 
done  by  indiscriminate  almsgiving  on  the 
part  of  Christian  people.  Yet  we  do  not 
learn  that  any  tribe  of  savages  has  been 
civilized  through  "survival  of  the  fittest," 
helped  on  by  refusal  to  give  alms.  Indeed 
savages  themselves  are  often  the  most  in- 
discriminate of  almsgivers.  The  North 
American  Indians  feasted  every  body  who 
asked  food  of  them,  even  to  the  last  morsel, 
not  excepting  their  prisoners,  whom  they 
afterwards  roasted  and  feasted  themselves 
upon.  Christian  civilization  introduces  more 
of  charity  and  discrimination  into  the  giving 
of  alms.  Indeed  we  are  far  from  being  in 
a  position  to  deny  that  the  most  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving  has  ever  been  on  the  whole 
so  harmful  to  society  as  would  have  been 
that  refusal  to  relieve  suffering  at  all,  which, 
but  for  it,  would  have  taken  its  place. 

Wordsworth  lays  these  claims  for  his  old 
Cumberland  beggar  who 

"Keeps  aliTe 
The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  which  lapse  of  yean, 
And  that  half  wisdom  half  experience  gives, 
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■V 
Make  slow  to  feel,  and  hy  sure  steps  resign      O^       ^  *^ 

To  selfishness  and  cold  oblivious  cares.        •'  *^    ,  -^ 

Where'er  the  aged  beggar  takes  bis  rounds/  '*   </'   "^.'  . 

The  mild  necessity  of  use  compels  t  ^    CJ  ^    ' 

To  acU  of  love  ;  and  habit  does  the  work  /  p',      M^   ^ 

Of  reason ;  yet  prepares  that  after  joy         "  * 

Which  reason  cherishes." 

Such  claims  for  beggary,  though  pi 
somewhat  sentimental  and  exaggerated,  are 
by  no  means  wholly  unfounded.    There  are 
numerous    unnoticed    compensations    for 
obvious  woes. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  also  that  in  this 
business  of  almsgiving  each  one  of  us  may 
cry,  Peccavi;  and  the  church  at  large  should 
be  quick  to  receive  and  profit  by  re- 
buke, though  it  be  made  stinging  by  un- 
just contumely  and  scorn.  The  good  man 
wishes  always  to  be  improving  his  methods 
of  benevolent  action.  And  he  who  gave  the 
concrete  rule,  "  Sell  that  ye  have  and  give 
alms,"  gave  also  the  principle  which  is  to 
modify  and  interpret  the  rule.  The  prin- 
ciple is  that  of  enlightened  love.  Love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law  of  almsgiving  as  of 
all  other  laws  for  the  practice  of  virtue. 
Charity  must  control  charities;  for  the 
singular  is  the  prime,  and  furnishes  the  es- 
sence of  its  own  plural,  commentators  and 
objectors  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Jesus  never  marred  the  principle  in  giving 
the  law.  But  we  have  to  remember  that  the 
men  of  his  day  were  too  thick-skinned  to  profit 
by  a  gentle  touch.  If  we  are  any  more  sensi- 
tive, it  is  because  the  truth  which  struck 
against  them  has  since  continued  to  rub 
humanity  so  hard. 

We  are  not,  then,  departing  from  the  in- 
junction of  Jesus,  but  rather  inquiring  how 
his  own  highest  principle  for  human  con- 
duct shall  be  used  to  interpret,  for  our  times 
and  circumstances,  these  injunctions — when 
we  consider  practical  rules  for  bestowing 
charities. 

This  is  a  subject  about  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  write  with  confidence;  nor  is  it 
easy  from  reading  to  get  much  real  profit. 
Persistent  doing  accompanied  by  keenest 
watching  is  the  best  teacher  of  rules.  Yet 
much  may  be  learned  from  the  printed 
page.  The  study  of  Jesus's  own  methods, 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  with  due  allow- 
ance for  differences  in  times  and  circum- 
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stances,  will  put  us  in  the  way  toward  wis-  freed,  as  far  as  possible,  from  all  suspicion 

dom.    The  records  of  the  efforts  of  others  of  niggardliness.     No  one  who  does  not 

who  have   been  successful,  with    circum-  value  his  gift  9f  teaching  at  least  as  highly 

stances  somewhat  similar  to  our  own,  in  as  his  courage  in  pulling  the  purse-strings, 

learning  this  art,  are  perhaps  to  be  ranked  will  be  apt  to  succeed  in  the  art  of  the  alms- 

for  their  helpfulness  next  to  the  gospels,  giving  of  indoctrination.     Few,  however, 

"  English    Hearts    and    English    Hands,"  will  succeed,  who  are  not  willing  on  due  oo- 

**  Haste  to  the  Rescue,"  and  "  Annals  of  the  casion  to  pull  the  purse-strings  while  they 

Rescued,"  and  many  another  similar  book —  indoctrinate. 

may  be  read  with  profit.    Even  fiction,  like  Commonplaces  are  the  very  truths  which 

that  of  George  McDonald's  "  Robert  Fal-  above  all  others  we  need  to  have  impressed 

coner  "  may  furnish  many  hints,  and  stir  upon  our  minds  while  we  practice  that  part 

the  heart  to  seize  and  hold  them.  of  the  art  of  almsgiving  which  consists  in 

The  one  great  rule  for  the  art  of  alms-  saving  others  from  need  by  teaching  them 
giving  is  this  :  Work  so  as  finally  to  stop  how  to  avoid  it.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  a 
as  much  as  possible  of  squalid  poverty  and  few  paragraphs  utter  nothing  but  common- 
suffering,  and  of  their  causes,  which  are  places.  But  I  beg  my  reader  to  remember 
ignorance  and  sin.  But  this  rule  is  some-  that  rules  which  are  commonplaces  on  pap^ 
what  too  general  to  help  much  in  practice ;  are  often  the  highest  and  rarest  vii-tues 
only  it  should  never  be  contravened  or  even  when  written  upon  the  life's  daily  practice, 
long  lost  out  of  the  mind.  This  general  As  means  of  stopping  crime,  suffering 
rule  on  inspection  breaks  into  two  parts—  and  squalor,  let  us  have  the  Christian  tact 
the  one  a  work  which  is  for  the  prevention  ar^  courage  to  teach  the  poor  the  virtue  of 
of  need,  the  other  a  work  for  its  actual  re-  industry.  It  is  an  inexcusable  remissness 
lief.  in  the  guardian  of  a  child  to  permit  the 

The  art  of  almsgiving  is  in  the  ultimate  child  to  grow  up  without  forming  habits  of 
prevention  of  its  own  need.  "  An  ounce  of  industry.  Jesus  has  appointed  us  all  guar- 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  in  alms-  dians  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
giving  as  in  therapeutics;  indeed  the  art  of  Every  man's  household  is  like  a  sieve, 
almsgiving  is  a  sort  of  medicinal  and  thera-  The  question  of  comfortable  living  is  largely 
peutic  art.  To  have  simply  helped  one's  fel-  one,  whether  the  workers  can  pour  in  as  fast 
low  over  the  difficulties  of  to-day,  and  to  as  the  consumers  shake  out.  That  the 
have  done  nothing  looking  toward  effect  up-  housewife  should  know  h6w  to  make  the 
on  the  source  of  all  his  daily  difficulties,  is  to  bread  may  be  as  important  as  that  the  hus- 
have  scarcely  scotched  the  snake  without  band  should  know  how  to  earn  it.  Men  of 
having  killed  it.  The  bestowing  of  charities  wealth,  especially  such  as  are  large  employ- 
may,  therefore,  be  an  attempt  to  pour  bless-  ers  of  labor,  may  exercise  a  great  influence  for 
ings  and  curses  from  the  same  hand;  the  goodovertheir  workmen,  by  kindly discrimi- 
blessings  to  be  only  seeming  and  temporary,  nating  effort  to  enforce  industry.  This  they 
the  curses  to  be  real  and  abiding.  The  man  should  do,  not  only  out  of  regard  to  the 
who  knows  how  steadily  to  walk  the  highway  success  of  their  own  business,  but  also  out 
between  industry  and  economy,  between  the  of  regard  to  the  real  interest  of  those  em- 
best  earning  and  the  judicious  spending  of  ployed.  It  is  not  the  whip  of  selfishness, 
wealth,  will  hardly  need  to  be  carried  by  but  the  uplift  of  benevolence,  with  which 
others  at  all.  To  teach  another  how  better  they  should  secure  approaches  to  the  right 
to  walk  this  highway  may  be  the  most  royal  level  of  industry.  By  judicious  discrimi- 
gift  of  charity.  This  indoctrinating  form  nation  between  the  lazy  and  the  industrious, 
of  almsgiving  needs  to  be  done,  as  far  as  by  commendation — ^how  rare  and  yet  how 
possible,  without  offence  to  the  receiver,  and  helpful — by  an  extra  wage,  but  above  all  by 
with  a  large  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  example,  should  the  good  man  bestow  upon 
giver  to  put  up  with  all  manner  of  rebuffs  those  under  and  around  him  the  almsgiving 
and  discouragements.    It  needs  also  to  be  of  indoctrination   in   industry.     And  let 
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Christian  women  teach  their  neighbor  house-  ing  of  cleanliness  and  a  loye  of  beauty, 

wives  who  are  poorer  than  themselves,  with  Few  housewives  are  so  dull  that  they  do  not 

their  own  hands  in  the  brea^-trough  or  over  instinctively  feel  how  incongruous  in  the 

the  kettle  of   soup,  with  their  own  thumb  home  are  filth  and  flowers.    Cleanliness  and 

and  finger  in  the  shears  or  holding  the  needle,  love  of  beauty  will  either  drive  want  away 

The  woman  who  can  do  this  for  another  or  help  to  bear  its  presence.  There  are  some 

without  offence  has  attained  the  highest  houses  in  which  you  find  neither  bread  nor 

rank  of  skill  in  charity.  a  broom,  but  the  most  helpful  thing  to  f ur- 

With  industry  teach  also  economy,  as  an  nish  is  the  broom.    If  you  are  putting  the 

alhed    branch    of  the    art    of  almsgiving  food  into  another's  mouth,  you  have  some 

throi^h  indoctrination.    There  is  no  more  right  to  insist  that  the  hand  and  mouth 

difficult  and  at  the  same  time  no  more  help-  which  receive  it  shall  not  be  of  the  unwash 

f  ul  way  of  bestowing  charity  than  this.    It  ed.    "  Scrub  your  children  and  send  them 

is  likely,  however,  to  prove  far  easier  to  save  to  us,  neat,  if  you  wish  them  clothed ;  scrub 

five  dollars  for  giving  away  yourself  than  to  your  house  and  make  it  neat,  if  you  wish 

teach  another  how  to  save  one  for  his  own  for  a  frequent  visit  of  relief ; " — it  is  nolf  un- 

better  spending.     For  the  learner,  on  his  kind  to  insist  upon  these  things  in  the  giv- 

part,  it  is  worth  far  more  to  learn  how  to  ing  of  alms.     Says  a  successful  worker  in 

save  one  dollar  than  to  receive  a  gift  of  five,  the  courts  of  London's  East  End  :    "  Your 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  delicate  matter  to  at-  first  endeavor  is  to  make  these  people  take 

tempt  in  any  way  to  control  the  expendi-  a  pride  in  their  surroundings,  in  clean  floors, 

tures  of  others.     A  negro  girl  will  quite  tidy  walls  and  bright  windows.    I  hope  you 

uniformly  spend  her  two  dollars  for  a  gay  don't  forget  those  great  educators  of  men — 

ribbon,  and  go  without  woolen  stockings  flowers." 

and  rubbers.    But  if  you  are  to  support  her  But  above  all  teach  righteousness.    The 

when  she  has  the  rheumatism,  you  surely  almsgiving   of  indoctrination  is   in  biing- 

have  some  right,  on  financial  grounds,  to  in-  ing  good  morals  and  religion  close  to  men. 

terest  yourself  in  her  expenditures.  Homilies  to  the  hungry  may  avail  little ; 

I  have  a  most  worthy  and  much  respected  but  there  are  sermons  in  the  bread  which  is 

friend  amongst  the  so-called  lower  ordei*s,  distributed  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  in  that 

who  has  amazed  me  by  showing  how  very  which  is  broken  at  the  sacramental  table, 

far  a  great  deal  of  industry  and  economy  We  need  far  more  the  willingness,  with 

will  go  toward  piecing  out  a  very  scanty  op^  patience  and  without  taking  offence,  to  teach 

portunity.   Visiting  "  Old  Bohemia's  "  little  the  poor  how  to  live  aright  for  themselves, 

house  one  day,  I  stooped  to  look  under  it,  than  we  need  larger  subscriptions  to  pet 

and  discovered  one  source  of  his  meagre  but  charities.     We  shall  never  dry  up  these 

exhaustless  revenue.     It   was  at  the  first  noxious  streams,  until  we  come  in  large 

edge  of  winter,  and  underneath  his  floor  numbers  and  personally  to  work  at  drying 

was  piled,  in  neatest  order,  a  goodly  store  of  up  their  sources  by  the  almsgiving  of  indoc- 

fuel — limbs  of  old  trees  sawed  at  due  length,  trination. 

staves  from  barrels,  broken  bits  of  fence  and  These  noxious  streams  are,  however,  flow- 
boxes — all  of  which  he  had  craved  and  car-  ing,  and  they  bear  on  themselves  the  neces- 
ried  home,  some  of  it  from  several  miles,  sity  for  a  large  work  of  immediate  relief  to 
during  the  previous  summer.  In  a  month's  actual  sufiering  and  want.  Besides  the  far- 
time  large  numbers  of  his  peers — ^in  social  away  look  which  sees  the  result  of  persis- 
rank  but  not  in  morals — were  begging  quar-  tent  use  of  the  means  of  prevention,  we 
,ter  tons  of  coal  from  the  city  supply.  These  need  the  eye  keen  to  detect  and  the  heart 
they  had  delivered  at  their  doors,  and  bum-  tender  to  feel,  the  present  appeal  of  abject 
ed  in  stoves  the  use  of  which  would  drive  povery,  misery  and  crime.  Certain  com- 
you  and  me  to  speedy  beggary.  monplace  rules  for  the  art  of  this  almsgiv- 

Let  us  hasten  on  to  notice  that  the  alms-  ing  of  relief  should  also  never  be  lost  out  of 

giving  of  indoctrination  includes  the  teach-  mind. 
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As  the  rule  first  and  most  emphatic,  we  alms,  the  more  of  ourselves,  of  our  life^  we 

must  learn  to  work  personally.     We  our-  put  into  our  alms,  the  better.    The  less  we 

selves  must  go  to,  and    become  familiar  give  merely  to  rid  ourselves  of  awkward 

with,  those  whom  we  wish  wisely  to  relieve,  predicaments,  the  better.    Thus  to  give  is 

The  farther  away  any  so^alled  charities  vent  to  selfishness,  not  expression  to  rational 

get  from  the  men  and  women  who  have  the  charity.    It  is  an  attempt  to  buy  off  pity 

will  to  be  charitable,  the  likelier  are  they  to  and  compassion  at  rates  far  below  par,  that 

become  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.    We  we  may  make  a  profit  on  them.    The  voice 

may  give  a  hundred  pence  and  yet  play  the  of  beggary  will  never  be  hushed  except  by 

parts  of  priest  and  Levite,  if  only  we  pass  hands  which  reach  out  from  hearts  volun- 

by  the  man  himself.     He  was  the  true  tarily  placed  in  communion  with  other  needy 

neighbor  who  went  himself  and  touched  the  hearts. 

wounded  man ;  though  he  wisely  gave  only  Do  you  ask,  however,  who  among  all  the 

just  enough  of  money  to  serve  the  purpose  rich  does  really  thus,  to  any  large  extent, 

of  quick  recoveiy.    It  is  true,  in  our  com-  put  his  self-hood  into  the  alms  he  bestows 

plicated  civilization  we  have  to  delegate  to  upon  the  poor?    There  are  only  a  few,  but 

others  much  of  this  personal  care  of  the  a  few  there  are.     A  few  ye^rs  since  in  a 

needy.    But  it  is  a  deprivation  both  to  them  large  Eastern  city,  I  made  the  acquaintance 

and  to  us — to  us  more  than  to  them — that  of  a  home  where  the  spirit  of  Christ  brought 

we  have  to  be  so  largely  separated  personal-  forth  even  this  fruit.  A  home  as  commodious 

ly  from  them.    Indeed  there  is  no  need  that  and  elegant  as  any  one  could  reasonably  de- 

we  should  be  thus  separated  one-tenth  part  sire,  sheltered  a  family  whom  wealth,  social 

as  much  as  we  are.    The  rich,  whose  lib-  position  and  culture,  had  combined  to  make 

eral  gifts  enable  many  to  work  personally  most  fortunate  in  their  circumstances.    Yet 

with  the  needy,  may  indeed  do  a  great  good;  this  husband  and  wife,  assisted  by  their 

but  after  all  they  who  are  working  person-  children,  were  in  close  daily  contact  with 

ally  are  the  chief  benefactors.    And  if  those  some  four  hundred  of  the  vicious  and  the 

whom  our  gifts  thus  set  at  work  are  not  fit  poor.    In  a  hall  which  he  hired  continuous- 

for  personal  intercourse  with  the  needy,  our  ly  for  the  purpose,  he  superintended  his  own 

money  would  often  better  be  kept  in  our  Sabbath  school ;  in  the  school  his  wife  and 

pockets.                                                          *  children  also  taught.    Into  the  parlors  of  hia 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  elegant  house  more  than  a  hundred  of  these 
put  as  much  of  ourselves  as  possible  into  poor  were  often  gathered  for  pi-ayer.  Up 
the  work  of  almsgiving.  You  complain  the  front  steps,  with  the  five-story  brown- 
perhaps  that  the  poor  are  ungrateful,  and  stone  house  staring  them  menacingly  in 
you  may  have  cause  thus  to  complain ;  but  the  face,  the  old  women  of  this  lay  parish 
the  real  cause  is  apter  to  be  in  your  own  dared  frequently  to  come;  it  might  be  to 
method  of  giving  than  in  any  thanklessness  beg  a  little  tea,  or  to  tell  the  story  of  their 
inherent  in  those  who  receive  your  gifts,  troubles,  or  to  report  a  neighbor  sick. 
You  and  I  would  not  be  grateful  to  the  man  Scores  of  bonnets  were  trimmed  for  Christ- 
or  woman  who  tossed  to  us  a  dole  out  of  mas  bv  the  mistress'  hands.  And  when  the 
abundance,  or  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  one  corner  loafera  for  whose  benefit  the  hall  was 
whose  presence  was  a  perpetual  annoyance  kept  open  evening  by  evening  abused  the 
and  insult.  Divine  vengence  prevents  him  man's  charity,  broke  up  chairs  and  tables, 
from  receiving  a  reward  for  giving,  who  has  put  quids  of  tobacco  between  the  leaves  of 
given  proudly,  ambitiously,  selfishly.  He  the  hymn-books  and  defiled  their  pages 
has  indeed  his  reward.  It  is  in  gratified  with  obscene  words,  the  good  man's  patience,, 
pride,  ambition,  selfishness.  Nor  is  the  though  it  reacted  in  indignation  and  due 
case  much  better  wiih  that  giving  which  is  punishment,  did  not  let  go  his  chai^^ 
for  the  easement  of  spontaneous  pity.  The  When  some  of  the  same  loafers,  just  re- 
more  we  put  ourselves  into  close  vital  rela-  leased  from  the  station-house,  taken  to  this 
tions  with  those  upon  whom  we  bestow  elegant  home  and  treated  with  the  family's 
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Sunday  dinner,  tipped  the  spittoon  over  flowering  and  fruitage.  Feeling  is  only 
upon  the  carpet,  the  lady's  remonstrance  germinal;  it  must  be  perfected 'in  calm, 
did  not  end  in  relaxing  her  hold  upon  these  rational  action.  She  is  the  royal,  truly  ten- 
scapegrace  fellows.  Stranger  than  all  this,  der  lady,  who  can  dress  a  sore  without  too 
in  the  upper  story  of  this  house,  there  were  much  yisible  repulsion,  and  close  a  dead 
rooms  fitted  for  the  purpose,  which  had  baby's  eyes  with  a  loving  but  steady  hand, 
never  for  several  years  been  quite  empty  of  Sentimentality  often  greatly  exaggerates 
those  whom  misfortune  or  crime  had  made  the  estimate  of  suffering  and  also  overlooks 
temporarily  dependant.  And  as  the  result  the  real  and  most  pressing  forms  of  it.  We 
of  such  efifort,  while  the  years  were  going  by,  need  to  estimate  suffering  fairly,  but  not 
barbarism  was  giving  way  to  Christian  coldly,  in  order  best  to  relieve  it.  A  hot 
civilization,  manners  were  improved,  voices  temper  and  rooms  warmed  overmuch  by  a 
were  heard  asking  for  prayer  and  praying  furnace  may  cause  more  misery  in  a  rich 
for  the  souls  of  others,  w|y>le  tenement  man's  house  than  no  fire  in  January  in  the 
houses  were  permeated  with  a  new  spirit  and  house  of  a  poor  man.  The  suffering  of  in- 
habit of  life.  And  in  the  work  quietness,  digesj^ion  and  gout  may  be  keener  than  that 
steadiness,  gentleness  and  firmness  com-  of  going  to  bed  without  one's  supper.  An  in- 
bined,  and  abundance  of  good  cheer  con-  telligent,  healthy,  robust  charity  makes 
stantly  prevailed.  It  was  indeed  better  than  light  of  much  alleged  misery.  A  cheerful, 
lighting,  unexpectant,  upon  a  new  lead  of  kindly  Pshaw  1  will  often  accomplish  what 
ore  of  gold,  to  get  within  the  doors  of  a  the  physician  tries  to  secure  by  giving  dough 
Christian  home  of  wealth  and  refinement  pills  or  colored  water  to  his  complaining  pa- 
like  this.  tients.  Indeed  the  art  of  almsgiving  is  apt 
As  a  next  rule  for  the  art  of  the  almsgiv-  to  teach  us  to  yield  our  sympathy  and  re- 
ing  of  relief,  we  must  learn  to  work  not  too  lief  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  loudness  and 
sentimentally.  There  is  a  hot-house  sensi-  vehemence  of  the  demand  upon  them, 
tiveness  to  suffering  with  which  it  is  not  There  is  a  class  of  malingerers  among  the 
safe  to  approach  the  needy.  They  are  most  petitioners  for  alms,  who  deserve  treatment 
apt  to  be  thus  sensitive  who  know  least  very  similar  to  that  which  those  afflicted 
about  suffering  and  sinful  humanity.  This  with  this  disease  receive  in  the  army, 
sentimentality,  written  in  books  setting  forth  Sentimentality  often  forgets  also  that  suf- 
the  wrongs  of  the  poor  may  gain  some  fame  f ering  is  by  no  means  always  the  worst  thing 
for  the  writers,  but  it  will  not  have  any  for  men,  and  that  we  are  sometimes  to  make 
good  purpose  in  the  disappointing,  repulsive  no  effort  at  all  to  relftve  it.  Pain  is  God's 
work  of  real  and  personal  tender  of  relieL  spur  and  bridle  for  us  all ;  we  cannot  throw 
To  be  in  the  condition  of  highly  wrought  off  the  bridle,  nor  must  we  refuse  to  receive 
feeling  is  a  luxury  to  some  folk ;  they  cher-  the  prick  of  the  spur.  Laziness,  heedless- 
ish  the  sensations  of  a  shudder  as  most  men  ness,  sensuality,  will  never  be  made  thor- 
cherish  those  of  dining  well.  The  art  of  the  oughly  comfortable  in  this  world ;  not  even 
almsgiving  of  relief  includes  the  ability  to  by  all  the  organizations  for  relief  which  we 
bear  suffering  and  to  see  it  in  others  calmly,  can  muster  and  man.  We  may  not  perhaps 
The  lady  who  cannot  look  on  wounds  and  deliberately  allow  men  to  starve  and  fireeze 
blood  is  no  fit  person  for  the  Sanitary  Com-  on  account  of  their  own  foUies  and  sins ; 
mission.  If  the  calmness  does  not  come  to  but  we  are  warranted  in  letting  some  men 
the  soul  readily,  it  can  nevertheless  be  ac-  get  rather  cold  and  hungry  before  we  re- 
quired in  the  practice  of  this  art.  A  person  lieve  them.  It  is  always  the  most  trying 
with  a  chronic  succession  of  chills  and  fever  thing  of  all,  to  see  how  the  innocent  and 
— a  habituaUy  aguish  person — ^is  not  the  the  guilty  are  woven  into  the  same  web  of 
safest  patron  of  the  needy  poor.  The  calm  suffering.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
benevolence  of  Jesus  should  characterize  the  cate  and  painful  exercises  of  judgment  to 
almsgiving  of  relief.  Compassion  is  too  learn  how  far  to  release  the  innocent  from 
precious  a  plant  to  shed  its  leaves  without  their  suffering  at  the  risk  of  letting  also  the 
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guilty  slip  free  from  the  consequences  of  ode  defaulting  Superintendent  of  a  Sabbath 

their  sins.  School,  than  in  a  hundred  bodies  of  tramps 

It  is  an  important  rule  for  the  art  of  and  prostitutes.    There  is  a  thousand-fold 

almsgiving,  that  'we  learn  to  work  minutely,  more  danger  to  us  in.  the  spirit  of  .Mammon 

In  almsgiving,  as  in  the  other  arts,  our  life  in  the  churches  than  in  the  growth  of  Com- 

is  short,  but  the  art  is  very  long.    It  is  bet-  munism  amongst  the  lower  orders  of  the 

ter  to  catch  one  fish  than  to  have  nibbled  cinregenerate. 

from  a  hundred  which  escape  us.  In  alms-  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  teaching 
giving,  to  have  a  minute  knowledge  of  a  of  Jesus,  that  moral,  and  therefore  real, 
few  and  to  render  them  thoroughly  appli-  good  and  evil  are  not  mingled  according  to 
cable  service,  is  far  preferable  to  the  more  the  social  grade.  And  in  learning  the  art 
showing  attempt  at  extensive  charities.  To  of  almsgiving  we  find  reasons  for  the  cheer- 
do  the  utmost  for  a  family  you  must  have  fulness  of  hope,  even  where  we  least  expect 
them  well  in  hand.  This  involves,  it  may  them.  I  once  ^eard  a  strange,  and  almost 
be,  the  knowledge  how  the  granddame  gets  incredible  story  from  the  lips  of  a  London 
on  with  her  rheumatism,  and  wheth^  she  missionary.  In  the  district  which  he  visit- 
has  flannels  for  it ;  how  the  baby's  teeth  are  ed  were  two  girls  of  the  town,  who  had  taken 
coming  through ;  whether  the  invalid  has  one  small  room  together,  and  entered  into  a 
broth  which  is  somewhat  better  than  water  sort  of  partnership  in  their  horrid  vice.  One 
discolored  by  boiling  bones  in  it ;  whether  of  the  two  fell  sick.  The  other,  out  of  pure 
the  thoughtful  one  of  the  family  has  the  de-  affection  to  her  comrade,  denying  herself 
sired  Bible.  Just  so  far  as  we  must  limit  needed  rest,  sought  for  herself  twice  the 
our  almsgiving  in  order  to  make  it  thus  usual  custom  and  profit,  in  order  that  she 
minute,  let  us  by  all  means  limit  it.  might  have  wherewith  to  buy  delicacies  for 

Cheerfulness  also  is  indispensable  to  the  her  sick    companion.    What    a  grotesque 

art  of  almsgiving.    Good  cheer  in  giving  mingling  of  heaven  and  hell  was  there  in  a 

alms   is   as  valuable  as  in  fasting ;    and  work  like  this.    Thu§  it  is,  in  less  degree 

Christ  himself  bids  us  when  we  fast  to  do  it  or  less  apparent  form,  with  rich  and  poor 

as  though  we  were  feasting.    A  smile  and  a  alike.    And  if  the  one  element  makes  U3 

hearty  word  are  often  worth  more  to  the  shrink  back  with  a  sad  horror,  the  prospect 

poor  man  than  four  shillings  increase  in  his  of  helping  the  other  into  triumph  should 

weekly  wages.    At  the  very  best,  there  is  lure  us  with  unfailing  hope, 

indeed  enough  to  make  us  sad  in  the  work  At  any  rate  it  is  renjlered  certain  by  ex- 

of  almsgiving ;  at  th^  very  worst,  there  is  perience  that  whoever  will  learn  well  the  art 

enough  to  make  us  glad.  of  the  almsgiving  of  relief,  must  learn  to 

Those  who  call  for  our  alms  are  by  no  work  cheerfully.    Gloom  here  is  more  than 

means  the  most  uninteresting,  or  pernicious,  a  sin ;  it  is  a  pledge  of  failure.    The  light 

or  hopeless  people  of  the  earth.  Certainly  the  that  shone  in  Christ,  the  good  cheer  of  the 

honest,  industiious,  but  unfortunate  poor  good  news,  should  be  most  conspicuously 

are  not.    Jesus  said,  '*  Blessed  are  ye  poor."  with  us  when  we  go  into  the  darkest  places. 

And  James  wrote,  "  Go  to  now  ye  rich  men,  One  other  rule  for  the  work  of  relief  may 

weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  be  added :     We  must  learn  to  work  with 

come  upon  you."    Through  the  darkness  of  untiring  patience.    Nothing  else  grows  so 

this  earth,  we  can  see  enough  to  show  us  slowly  as  character;  in  fostering  it  God 

that  a  law  of  compensation  runs  through  seems  to  take  little  account  of  time.    The 

the  inequalities  of  human  conditions  and  end  of  poverty  and  suffering  is  not  coming 

vicissitudes.    And  further,  I  am  far  from  soon ;  nor  will  it  be  much  hastened  by  any 

being  certain  that  the  lazy  spendthrift  and  amount  or  method  of  almsgiving.    There  is 

ignorant  poor  are  the  worst  class  of  our  no  short-hand  way  of  writing  peace  and  joy 

communities.    There  is  more  miasm  in  the  over  every  man's  doorway.    Oftentimes  in 

corpse  of  one  thievish  President  of  a  Sav-  our  almsgiving  we  must  recognize  the  mercy 

ings  Bank  or  Life  Insurance  Company,  or  of    withholding   complete   present    relief. 
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'*  The  coDsideratioQ  of  the  gradual  process  ness ! "    In  brief,  the  art  of  almsgiving  con- 

of  God's  works,"  says  a  successful  workman  sists  in  learning  the  divine  methods  of  help- 

amongst  the  poor,  **  will  be  most  valuable  to  fulness,   and   in    coming  into    the  divine 

you.    It  will  make  all  schemes  of  wholesale  points  of  view.    Above  all,  then,  must  we 

demolition  and  reconstruction  of  houses,  all  get  up  out  of  the  fleshly  point  of  view.    The 

schemes  of  blanketing  and  clothing  whole  town  of  Mansoul  is  only  a  city  of  smut  and 

districts,  of  magic  process  for  the  sudden  ooze  and  reek,  where  want  and  sin  run  riot 

reformation  of  classes  by  temperance  move-  to  no  purpose  of  final  improvement,  if  one 

ments  or    revivals,  seem    to    you  as    im-  see  the  city  only  from  its  own  streets.    But 

practical  as  they  are  impossible."    Chari-  the  everlasting  arm  has  raised  up  a  glorious 

ties  are  fruits  and  concrete  specimens  of  mountain  of  hope  over  against  the  town  of 

charity, "  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  Mansoul,  and  on  its  summit,  to  view  the 

which,    while    it    ''  endureth    all    things,"  city,  sits  the  Lord  himself.     He  sees  far 

<*  believeth    all    things,"  and  "  hopeth  all  more  of  smut  and  ooze  and  reek,  than  those 

things."  who  walk  the  streets  of  the  sad  city.    But 

In  this  strong  patience  of  sweet  chanty  the  Lord  sees  what  they  cannot  see ;  He 

we  are  to  be  imitators  of  God  as  dear  chil-  sees  the  white-walled  new  Jerusalem,  the 

dren.    Nay  more,  we  are  to  be  co-workers  city  of  the  Eternal  King,  coming  down  upon 

with  Grod.    **  To  aid  your  superior,"  says  that  city.     We  need  by  faith  sometimes  to 

George  MacDonald, "  is  such  a  rousing  glad-  sit  beside  Uim..                 George  T,  Ladd, 
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In  my  first  misery  after  Tom's  death  I  whole  life  had  not  my  children  claimed  my 

doubted  if  I  had  strength  to  carry  on  my  love  with  their  perpetually  recurring  needs 

life.    Had  I  loved  him  when  he  died  as  well  for  service  and  sympathy.     Bert's  solemn 

as  I  loved  him  at  the  time  of  our  marriage  questions,  his  wise   speeches,  his  endless 

I  could  have  endured  it  better ;  for  a  sim-  iteration  of  his  heart's  desire,  "  Does  mam- 

pie  helpless  sorrow  is  less  awful  than  that  ma  love  Bert  ? "  then  baby's  laughing  and 

spiritual  conflict  when  an  anguish  of  hope-  crowing,  her  babble  of   incomprehensible 

less  bereavement  contends  with  remorseful  talk,  her 

compunctions  for  some  possible  kindness  <*  Hands  all  wanto  and  looks  all  wonder,** 

left  undone, — some  duty  imrec6gnized  while  made  them  more  than  ever  supremely  dear, 

it  might  yet  be  fulfilled.  Stricken  dumb  with  horror  although  I  had 

It  would  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  make  been  at  my  husband's  sudden  death,  I  finally 

it  plain  why,  although  we  had  loved  each  began  to  feel  that  I  might  yet  take  a  little 

other  at  the  outset,  Tom  and  I  had  grad-  comfort  and  go  on,  the  shadow  of  the  past 

ually  grown  apart ;  but  when  his  dust  alone  adding  tenderness  and  sanctity  to  my  future, 

could  claim  any  allegiance   from    me,  it  Instead  of  turning  shudderingly  away  from 

seemed  my  own  sin  that  I  had  lost  my  faith  the  events  of  the  summer,  I  began  to  talk 

in  him,  that  I  had  turned  skeptically  from  to  my  little  boy  about  his  father,  and  was 

his  professions  with  a  cruel  experience  of  at  last  enabled  to  dwell  with  pain  which 

how  little  desirous  he  really  was  for  reform,  grew  every  day  less  bitter  upon  the  inci- 

These  weary  thoughts  ^hich  I  could  nei-  dents  of  my  five  years  of  married  life. 

ther  master  nor  dismiss  kept  me  in  the  flue-        I  staid  on  in ,  near  Winport  Bay, 

tuations  of  perturbing  and  hopeless  sorrow,  where  Tom  had  lost  his  life  while  out  with 

I  might  have  yielded  to  a  morbid  condition  a  pleasure  party.     I  was  very  poor.     It 

of  mind  until  it  gave  bias  and  color  to  my  needed  careful  contrivance  to  make  the  least 
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of  homes  for  my  children.     I  had  but  one  "  While  Bhopherds  watched  their  ikxsks  by  nlght» 
near  relative  in  the  world  my  a^t,  Mrs.  ^^'J^^^T^^^:^,  ^^ 
Falconer,  with  whom  I  had  hved  from  the  j^^  gioiy  ahone  around.*' 
time  of  my  father's  death  until  I  left  her  to  ^,                 .         *     ,        ,               .  ^   ^ 
marry  Tom.    She  had  now  been  in  Europe  _The   memories   of   that   long  Taiushed 
for  three  years.     She  had  forbidden  our  Christmas  are  powerful  with  me  yet   What 
marriage,  and  her  evil  predictions  had  been  ^f"**"-  «  i>»y  nighte  of  inward  crying  and 
more  than  fulfilled  j  and  the  recollection  of  *'^K»»8  ^  °^^  ^^"7  thoughts  became  as  if 
what  her  cleax-sightedness  had  easUy  di-  ^""^  ^'^  °«^«'  '^"^    That  hoUday  time 
vined  had  thrown  a  ghastly  illumination  grew  to  be  a  season  of  peace  and  of  gradu- 
Qver  my  UBhappiness.    She  had  refused  to  aUy  brightening  hopes.     It  was  Bert  who 
recognize  me  as  Tom's  wife,  and  one  of  my  ^^  °»y  co^olation.    H  that  were  all  my 
bitteresthumUiationshadbeenthathewould  ^^'^  ""'K^**  ^*»  *<>'  •»»""  f^""^  ™y 
persist  in  continued  recourse  to  her  con-  l*"le  boy,  of  his  goodness  to  me,  his  quamt 
temptuous  liberaUty-making  extortionate  "^7"*^'"^  *«»««»'  ^  ""onde^rt^  sayings, 
demands  .upon  her  purse  in  my  name.    Dur- 
ing his  life,  however,  I  had  never  ventured  to  One  morning  late  in  January  he  was  Ian- 
confess  to  my  aunt  that  my  girlish  folly  and  guid  over  his  play  and  crept  to  my  feet  beg- 
obstinacy  had  proved  a  mistake,  so  now  ging  me  to  lift  him  up  and  hold  him  in  my 
that  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world  it  would  arms.    "  Bert  is  tired,"  said  he. 
have  seemed  treason  to  Tom  to  be  over-  "  Bert  is  lazy,"  I  answered  laughing;  but 
speedy  in  returning  to  her.    I  knew  that  as  I  was  glad  enough  to  pet  him  and  tell  him 
soon  as  she  learned  that  I  was  a  widow  she  stories  and  sing  to  him  all  the  songs  I  knew, 
was  certain  to  come  and  claim  me ;  until  He  grew  drowsy  presently,  and  after  I  had 
then  I  was  determined  to  struggle  on  as  best  rocked  him  in  my  arms  to  sleep  I  laid  him 
I  might.                                •  in  his  crib,  covered  him  up  warmly  and 

In  spite  of  our  narrow  means  we  Vere  went  back  to  my  work.    I  prepared  dinner 

snugly  settled  long  before  Christmas.    Our  a  little  past  noon,  and  when  it  was  ready  I 

house  was  very  small,  but  for  that  very  rea-  went  to  the  bed,  lifted  the  coverlet  and 

son  the  more  easily  made  warm  and  bright,  looked  down  at  the  flushed  face.    He  was 

The  parlor  was  a  bower  of  evergreens  and  awake  but  lay  passive  and  heavy-eyed,  yet 

red  berries,  and  there  I  put  up  t;he  Christ-  he  smiled  as  he  looked  up  at  me. 

mas  tree  laden  with  bonbons,  oranges  and  He  stretched  out  his  arms  Itoguidly  when 

droll  little  gifts  I  had  prepared  for  Bert.  I  told  him  dinner  was  ready.    "Mamma 

Everything  was  a  delight  to  him,  and  Baby  1  take  Bert,"  he  muttered.     His  voice  was 

Baby  was  an  incendiary  if  trusted  too  near  choked,  and  I  felt  his  bounding  pulse  with 

the  tapers.      Although   her  mischief   was  some  dismay.    But  he  laughed  when  I  piled 

wrought  with  such  bewitching  recklessness  his  plate  with  chicken  and  marmalade,  then 

that  the  fault  was  sweeter  than  virtue,  her  at  the  first  mouthful  flung  down  his  spoon 

little  hands  could  yet  grasp  so  easily  and  with  a  fretful  cry. 

pull  so  hard  that  I  needed  to  hold  her  all  "What's   the    matter,  Bert?"    I  asked 

the  time  in  my  arms  where  I  might  com-  going  round  to  him. 

mand  her  gay  impulses  and  have  a  chance  "Bert  can't  eat,  mamma."  said  he.     "It 

besides  to  kiss    every   other  minute   the  hurts  Bert  to  eat  1 " 

dewy  scadet  lips  and  laugh  into  the  great  "  Oh,  Bert,"  said  I,  "  try  again." 

round  eyes,  which  seemed  brimful  of  fresh  He  made  one  more  effort  and  then  burst 

astonishment  at  every  sugar-plum  I  gave  out  crying, 

her.  Baby  Alice  was  crowing  over  her  dinner. 

Then  when  the  lights  went  out  and  baby  With  a  heavy  heUrt  I  once  more  gathered 

was  in  bed,  Bert  leaned  against  my  knee  my  little  boy  into  my  arms  and  tried  to  dia- 

and  listened  while  I  told  him  over  and  over  cover  what  was  the  matter.    The  sight  of 

again  his  favorite  story  of  how  his  inflamed  throat  frightened  me. 
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"  Bert  wants  to  go  to  bed/'  said  he  lean-  the  paralyzed  throat  could  never  syllable 

ing  his  hot  cheek  on  my  shoulder.  word  again.    I  guessed  what  he  longed  to 

I  undressed  him  and  laid  him  down  at  ask. 

once.    I  had  no  one  in  the  house  to  send  *' Darling,    yes,'*    said   I   kissing    him; 

for  a  doctor  and  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  "  manuna  loves  Bert  dearly." 

baby  Alice  alone  while  she  was  wide  awake.  He  smiled  faintly ;  then  his  eyes  closed 

Nothing  could  have  been  cruder  than  her  once  more  and  after  a  little  while  his  clasp 

high  spirits  for  the  next  hour  while  my  upon  my  hand  slackened ;  finally  the  doctor 

apprehensions  measured  every  moment  so  fook  him  from  me  and  bade  me  go  to  bed. 

heavily.    It  was  almost  three  o'clock  before  My  boy  was  gone.    Two  days  before  I 

those  dancing  brown  eyes  closed  upon  my  had  looked  into  his  eyes  and  read  aU  sorts 

breast  and  I  could  leave  her.    What  haste  of  prophecies  there  of  his  coming  life.    His 

I  made  then !    I  locked  the  door  behind  me,  little  hands  had  clutched  eagerly  at  every 

ran  out  the  gate  and  down  the  hill ;  gained  boon  existence  granted  him.    I  had  cradled 

the  village  street  and  toiled  up  the  steep  him  in  my  arms ;  together  we  had  heard  the 

ascent  to  the  doctor's  house.  wintry  blast  shiver  and  moan  about  our 

He  was  not  at  home  his  wife  told  me*  cottage,  then  go  hissing  along  the  downs  to 

He  had  gone  out  eight  hours  before  to  at-  the  ice-bound  shore,  and  when  his  appealing 

tend  an  important  case  and  she  had  been  eyes  fastened  timidly  on  mine  I  had  told 

expecting  him  back  every  moment  since  him :  "  No  wind  shall  blow  my  little  boy 

noon.    I  made  a  frenzied  appeal  that  he  away.    Mamma  holds  him  tight." 

might  be  sent  to  Bert  the  moment  he  re-  Now  .where  was  he  ?   Who  held  him,  com- 

turned,  and  she  promised  me  with  a  little  forting  him  in  the  loneliness  of  this  new 

burst  of  motherly  sympathy  that  he  should  experience  ?     Again  and  again  I  went  in 

come  at  once.    I  hurried  home  again,  not  and  looked  at  him  hungrily.     Death  had 

analyzing  my  fears  but  feeling  them  press  robbed  him  of  no  grace — ^had  even  bestowed 

upon  my  heart  with  a  crushing  weight.  a  new  beauty  on  that  high,  placid  brow — 

I  heard  both  children  crying  as  I  opened  given  a  new  serenity  to  those  tender  lips, 
my  door.    I  did  not  mind  Baby,  but  made  which  no  longer  gave  me  back  my  kisses, 
straight  to  my  boy,  who  was  sitting  up  in  but  smiled  on  my  sorrow  with  a  lofty  sweet- 
bed,  his  eyes  full  of  a  strange,  dull  glitter  ness. 
and  his  face  crimson.  Can  I  speak  of  the  days  that  followed  ? 

"  Bert  tried  not  to  cry,"  he  murmured  in  No.    Even  now  when  I  recall  the  desolation 

his  husky,  choked  voice.    "Bert  tried  to  be  of  that  time  I  need  to  comfort  myself  as  I 

a  man,  but  the  cry  would  come."  comforted  myself  then,  by  clinging  warm 

"Bert  must  not  cry  now  that  mamma  is  and  close  to  human  love,  that  at  last  lets 

here,"  said  I  clasping  him  in  my  arms.  me  feel  God's  love  reaching  through  the 

"  Does  manmia love  Bert?"  he  questioned,  darkness  and  holding  me  with  its  everlast- 

with  his  little  curly  head  pressed  against  ing  arms.    Little  Alice  was  left  me ;  little 

my  neck.    "Bert  won't  cry  any  more,"  he  Alice,  rich  in  all  the  irresistible  charms  of 

added  with  a  quivering  lip.  babyhood ;    each    day  a   radiant   delight ; 

Brave  little  Bert  1  He  never  cried  any  each  new  scene  an  endowment  of  wonderful 
more.  Life  with  its  inexorable  doom  of  promise  for  her.  Words  are  nothing  to 
suffering  was  over  for  him  soon.  The  doc-  paint  a  mother's  love,  a  mother's  consola- 
tor  came  an  hour  after  I  reached  home,  tions.  A  baby's  smile  contains  the  divinest 
The  case  was  hopeless  then ;  had  probably,  essence  of  all  earthly  solacement ;  a  child's 
with  Bert's  delicate  throat  and  chest,  been  love  soothes  without  weakening;  it  demands 
hopeless  from  the  first.  He  died  next  mom-  so  much  that  in  blessing  it  one  is  blessed  by 
ing  in  my  arms,  holding  my  finger  tight  in  it  unawares.  I  was  at  the  age  when  the 
his  childish  hand.  Once,  toward  the  last,  feelings  are  most  impetuous ;  I  had  studied 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  fastened  an  implor-  little  into  the  meanings  of  life,  for  endur- 
ing look  upon  my  face ;  his  lips  moved,  but  ance  of  its  harshest  as  well  as  of  its  most 
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beautiful  mysteries  had  been  forced  upon  about  the  child  and  went  out,  determined  to 

me  when  I  was  too  young  for  analysis  or  bring  Dr.  Wilde.    Winport  was  five  miles 

philosophy.     Besides  I  was  never  clever;  away.     By  one  of  those  accidents  which 

my  only  talent  lies  in  loving  and  doing  all  often  seem  to  make  an  anxious  heart  the 

I  can  do  for  a  beloved  one.    I  had  loved  prey  to  cruelty  of  circumstances,  a  funeral 

my  husband  when  I  married  him,  but  my  was  in  progress  in  the  village  and  no  horse 

first  glimpse  of  the  awful  depths  of  soul  or  carriage  could  be  procured  without  a  long 

that  can  be  moved  by  tenderness  for  another  delay. .  I  started  to  walk,  undaunted  by  the 

came  with  the  touch  of  my  boy's  lips  upon  long,  snowy  way.   I  felt  no  personal  discom- 

my  breast.    My  love  for  my  children  was  fort.    My  mind  was  at  first  preternaturally 

the  awakening  passion  of  my  life.  alive  to  thought  and  observation.    The  sky 

Little  Bert  died  four  weeks  after  the  was  vividly  blue,  flecked  by  soft,  fleecy  white 
new  year  came  in.  February  was  a  stormy  clouds  which  traveled  slowly  on,  driven  by 
month.  The  sea  rarely  showed  except  when  a  mild  west  wind ;  the  sun  gleamed  upon 
a  great  wind  cut  through  the  fogs  and  dis-  the  crusted  snow  on  the  hill-sides,  where 
closed  a  black,  wrathful  waste  of  waters,  strong,  happy  children  in  bright  winter  gar- 
Great  blocks  of  ice  piled  up  along  the  coast  ments  were  coasting.  I  heard  their  glad 
and  when  the  tides  came  in  upheaved,  rend-  cries  and  laughter  and  blithe  talk.  After  a 
ing  and  crushing  each  other.  What  a  deso-  time,  however,  I  grew  dulled  by  the  monoto- 
late  roar  the  breakers  had  I  I  used  to  listen  nous  crunch  of  the  snow  beneath  my  feet ; 
to  them  with  a  shudder  whilst  I  sat  with  a  life-time  seemed  to  have  passed  since  I  set 
Alice,  watching  the  snows  come  down  day  out.  I  remembered  my  sick  child  with  a 
after  day.  My  rooms  seemed  very  bare  and  deadly  pang.  I  experienced  the  need  of 
desolate.  I  should  have  liked  to  put  away  prayer,  yet  felt  powerless  to  break  the  eter- 
Bert's  playthings,  but  Baby  had  taken  pos-  nal  silence  which  seemed  to  envelop  me, 
session  of  them  with  delight.  There  was  a  isolating  me  from  any  blessed  assurance 
little  drum  which  of  old  I  had  fancied  made  that  there  was  anywhere  in  this  wide,  voice- 
my  head  ache  when  Bert  thrummed  upon  less  universe  a  Being  who  had  interest  or 
it,  now concern  in  me.    Was  it  possible  for  any  plea 

I  long  to  pause  here  and  leave  space  for  of  mine  to  propitiate,  to  implore,  to  com- 

fancy  to  fill  up.    Some  sorrows  are  better  pel  a  miracle  ?    I  tried  to  utter  some  simple 

endured  than  remembered  form  of  supplication  but  I  could  think  of 

One  morning  in  February  little  Alice  was  nothing.    I  was  dazed  and  blinded  by  the 

less  joyous  than  usual  over  her  playthings,  sun  upon  the  snow ;  it  was  hard  to  make 

and  as  the  hours  wore  on  she  grew  languid  rapid  headway ;  the  snow  was  deep  and  soft 

and  heavy,  and  fretfully  refused  even  the  on  the  comparatively  unbroken  path,  and 

broth  I  offered  her.    I  kept  a  domestic  in  my  feet  slid  treacherously  back,  giving  me 

those  days ;  the  doctor  had  sent  her  to  the  double  distance  to  overcome.    Long  before 

house  during  the  first  days  of  my  mourning  I  reached  Winport  I  supported  my  strength 

for  Bert  and  I  had  retained  her.    I  called  only  by  the  supremest  effort,  feeling  my 

her  now  and  despatched  her  for  the  kind  limbs  refuse  to  do  my  bidding  as  in  a  horri- 

physician  who  had  grown  to  be  my  good  ble  nightmare. 

friend ;  but  he  had  gone  "  up  country "  and  It  was  four  o'clock  when  I  reached  the 

would  probably  not  return  for  three  hours,  town.    I  was  directed  to  Dr.  Wilde's  house. 

My  mind,  seeking  out  some  clue  for  aid  As  I  neared  it  a  gentlemen  sprang  from  a 

in  this  possible  extremity,  fastened  upon  a  sleigh  and  ran  hastily  up  the  steps.     He 

speech  made  by  one  of  my  neighbors  at  the  turned  and  saw  me  just  as  he  was  fitting 

time  of  Bert's  death.    "  You  ought  to  have  his  key  in  the  door.    I  had  paused  on  the 

called  in  Dr.  Wilde  of  Winport,  Mrs.  Riv-  stones,  and  meeting  my  look  he  seemed 

ers;  he  has  wonderful  skiU  in  throat  dis-  startled  and  gazed  at  me  with  grave  scru- 

eases  and  can  save  life  if  mortal  can."  tiny. 

I  gave  the  girl  some  simple  directions  ''Do  you  want  me?"  he  asked  in  the 
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kindest  voice  in  the  world.     "I  am  Dr.  "  Bring  my  fur  cloak,"  he  said  to  the  serv- 

Wilde."    He  descended  the  steps  and  put  ant;  and,  wrapping  me  in  it,  Dr.  Wilde 

his  hand  on  my  shoulder.    I  was  braced  to  took  me  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  out  to 

endure  loneliness  and  his  touch  imnerved  t)ie    sleigh,    jumped    in    beside    me    and 

me.    I  burst  into  a  passion  of  weeping.  snatched  the  reins  from  the  man  who  got 

**  Little  Alice  is  sick,"  I  gasped.  up  behind. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  "Now,  child,"  said  he,  "tell  me  all  you 

"  In ."  can  about  Miss  Baby." 

He  gave  a  quick  direction  to  the  man  in  He    questioned    me   sharply  concerning 

the  sleigh  to  change  the  horse  at  once,  then  every  symptom  in  Bert's  case, 

with  a  strong  hand  he  led  me  into  the  house  "  How  old  was  the  boy?"  he  asked, 

and  put  me  in  a  chair  before  the  fire.  "  Four  years  and  three  months." « 

"  You  walked  those  five  miles,"  said  he.  "  Good  God  1"  he  ejaculated,  staring  hard 

"  Let  me  see  your  feet.    I  know  they  are  at  me.    "How  old  are  you?" 

wet."  "  I  shall  be  twenty-three  next  June." 

He  rang  the  bell,  then  stripped  off  my  "  Where  is  your  husband  ?" 

shoes  and  stockings,  rubbed  my  feet  and  "  He  was  drowned  in  Winport  Bay  last 

held  them  up  to  the  blaze.     The  house-  July." 

keeper  entered,  and  he  sent  her  for  dry  gear  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  the 
and  bade  her  put  soup  and  wine  on  the  widow  of  Thomas  Marcy  Rivers?"  he  ex- 
table.    Then  he  said  to  me :  claimed,  with  a  startled  look.    -"  Why,  I 

"  It  is  your  sister  who  is  sick,  I  suppose,  have  been  advertising  for  you  in  the  New 

What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  York  papers  for  three  weeks  1     I  know  Mrs. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Rivers.    Alice  is  my  baby.  Falconer  intimately,  Mrs.  Rivers." 

Bert  died  three  weeks  ago  of  a  terrible  The  horse  had  flown  like  the  wind ;  we 

throat ;  and  now  little  Alice  has  the  same  had  already  reached  my  house.    Dr.  Wilde 

symptoms.    Oh,"  I  cried  sliding  down  on  took  me  up  and  carried  me  to  the  door, 

the  floor  and  clasping  my  hands  about  his  "  Go  to  another  room  and  change  your 

knees,  "  won't  you  come  and  save  her.  Dr.  dress,"  said  he.    "  Don't  come  near  the  child 

Wilde?    I  couldn't  live,  you  see,  without  until  you  are  dry  and  warm  from  top  to  toe." 

Baby.    She  is  all  I  have  left.    Never  mind  When  I  had  obeyed  his  instructions,  I 

me.     Come  at  once.    If  Baby  dies — oh.  Dr.  found  him  sitting  by  the  fire  with  baby 

Wilde,  if  Baby  dies "    My  voice  had  Alice  on  his  lap.    The  little  head,  with  its 

risen  into  a  shriek ;  I  could  not  control  it.  mischievous  brown  eyes  (Tom's  eyes)  and 

He  lifted  me  and  put  me  back  in  the  its   crisp,  golden    cuibt,   was    against  his 

chair.  breast,  and  she  was  pulling  his  whiskers 

"  I'll  do  all  I  can,"  he  answered,  briefly,  with  energy. 
"  Come,  Martha,  put  those  shoes  and  stock-  "  Papa,"  she  murmured  in  the  husky  voice 
ings  on  her  feet  at  once ;  the  bigger  they  I  dreaded,  "papa  1"  and  looked  at  me  arch- 
are,  the  better.  Now,  then,  bring  that  bowl  ly ;  then  she  fell  to  playing  with  his  watch- 
of  soup."  He  put  a  napkin  under  my  chin,  chain,  cooing  with  delight  until  she  choked, 
"  Open  your  mouth,"  he  said,  good-humor-  struggled  with  a  horrible  paroxysm,  then 
edly.  dropped  off  to  sleep  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  want  any ;  I  can't  swallow  it,"  I  "  What  do  you  think?"  I  faltered  timidly, 

cried,  feverishly.      "Don't  lose  time.  Dr.  fixing  my  eyes  on  his  face.    But  Dr.  Wilde's 

Wilde."  professional  visor  was  down. 

" You  must  obey  me,  unless  you  want  to  "I  have  sent  my  man  out  for  some  medi- 

lose  more  time,"  he  said,  with  authority.  cine,"  said  he.    "  In  two  hours  I  shall  un- 

I  opened  my  lips,  and  he  fed  me  as  if  I  derstand  the  case  better." 

had  been  the  merest  child.    Then  £  sipped  He  put  baby  in  the  crib,  administered  the 

a  glass  of  wine,  while  he  hastily  ate  and  medicine,  which  came  in  presently,  then  sat 

drank.  down. 
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"  I  shall  stay  with  yon  for  a  while,"  he  with  him  over  that  little  bed.    As  for  me  I 

observed,  kindly.    *'  I  am  afraid  you  might  lost  consciousness  before  the  final  change 

grow  nervous  watching  here  all  alone."  came ;  not  bodily  consciousness,  but  I  felt 

He  smiled.    I  burst  out  crying  and  hid  my  mind  go  from  me  as  if  some  one  had 

my  face.    He  patted  my  head.  taken  it  away  and  covered  it  up  in  a  dark 

"  Don*t  give  up,"  he  went  on.  "  These  place.  I  was  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  pro- 
dark  hours  come  into  our  lives  and  must  be  found  commiseration  for  myself.  For 
accepted.  This  suspense  is  cruel  for  you,  twenty-four  hours  I  lay  in  this  stupor  of 
but  I  am  powerless  to  tell  you  whether  I  can  awful  peace,  with  a  presentiment  of  awful 
save  your  child  or  not.  It  all  depends  upon  trouble  upon  me.  Kind  hands  ministered 
her  strength  in  resisting  the  disease,  which  to  me.  At  last  a  gentle,  yet  firm,  vital 
has  a  strong  grip  upon  her."  touch  rested  upon  my  forehead.     It  op- 

I  wept  unrestrainedly  for  a  time ;  then  he  pressed  me,  drawing  me  out  of  this  tempo- 
began  to  talk,  asking  me  little  questions  un-  rary  lapse  of  memory ;  yet  I  yielded  to  its 
til  I  had  freely  told  him  all  my  history.    He.  persuasion,  and  finally  opened  my  eyes.    I 
tried  to  make  the  hours  pass  for  me ;  to  saw  above  mine  what  already  seemed  the 
make  me  forget  what  a  fate  hung  on  the  most  familiar  face  in  the  world, 
passing  moments  while  Alice  slept  in  her  "Baby  died  1"  I  cried,  starting  up;  then 
crib,  breathing  heavily  with  protruded  throat  fell  back  into  the  blessed  oblivion  of  stupor, 
and  parted  lips.    Only  that  one  little  life  When  I  agai^  awoke  a  light  burned  dimly 
was  at  stake ;  a  little  maiden's,  who  had  only  on  the  table ;  a  fire  shone  in  the  grate.    Dr. 
belonged  for  eighteen  months  to  this  lower  Wilde  came  up  to  the  bedside  and  regarded 
earth  of  ours — who  might  die  and  pass  out  me  with  a  kind  smile, 
of  sight  without  a  ripple  breaking  the  sur-  "  There    you    are,"    said    he,    cheerily, 
face  of  life  in  the  outside  world.    Not  an  "  Now  you  are  to  swallow  this." 
important  loss.    There  are  plenty  of  chil-  I  obeyed  him,  my  eyes  fixed  on  hia. 
dren  everywhere ;   almost  too  many,  some  "  Now,"  said  he,  when  I  had  taken  a  bowl 
arg^e.    Baby  Alice's  death  would  only  break  of  broth,  "you  are  to  drink  this  medicine 
my  heart ;  it  would  be  only  I  who  should  and  go  to  sleep.' 
awake  at  night  and  reach  out  my  arms  to  "  What  is  it?* 
draw  her  to  my  breast,  and  find  no  supple  "  Morphine.* 
form  to  answer  my  embrace ;  only  I  who  I  clasped  his  hand*    "  Give  me  an  ovei^ 
should  miss  baby  murmurs  silenced,  baby  dose,"  I  whispered,  eagerly.    "  Nobody  will 
kisses  ceased  forever.    What  matter  was  it  know.    Oh,  Dr.  Wilde,  you  are  so  good  and 
to  God  in  heaven  or  to  man  on  earth,  if  one  kind ;  let  me  die  to-night !" 
more  innocent  happiness  .were  turned  to  "  Don't  talk,  child,"  he  returned,  gently, 
despair  ?  "I  am  doing  the  best  I  can  for  you ;  be  sure 

I  had  not  heard  what  Dr.  Wilde  was  say-  of  that,  my  poor  little  girl." 
*ing  in  his  deliberate,  gentle  way.  He  I  actually  thought  he  was  granting  my 
repeated  it  now  more  forcibly;  he  wanted  petition,  and  I  smiled  up  at  him  with  a  sort 
me  to  go  away;  to  leave  him  alone  to  meet  of  triumph  at  this  victory  over  death  and 
this  enemy  who  was  insidiously  wooing  my  loss.  Then  I  yielded  drowsily  to  what  I  be- 
little one  from  me.      ^  lieved  to  be  the  strong  tides  of  ebbing  life 

"  Don't  be  rebeDious,"  he  whispered  in  carrying  me  forth  to  meet  Bert  and  Baby 

my  ear ;  "  don't  think  but  that — let  what  in  the  great  beyond, 

may  come — God  loves  you,  God  pities  you."  But  I  did  not  die.    I  was  sharply  iU  for 

"Then  why  does  He  rob  me  of  my  chil-  days;    then    feebly    convalescent;    strong 

dren  ?"    I  cried,   starting  up.      "  Oh,  Dr.  enough,  at  last,  to  sit  by  the  window  and 

Wilde,  Baby  is  going  to  die.    Bert  was  just  watch  the  sun's  luminous  path  across  the 

like  that  1"  sea.    Dr.  Wilde  came  every  day.     I  was 

For  the  next  five  hours  Dr.  Wilde  fought  ungrateful,    scarcely  obeying  his    instruc- 

bravely  with  the  unseen  specter  contending  tions,  and  taking  a  perverse  pleasure  in  per- 


?" 
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suading  him  I  grew  no  better.    I  was  not  me   more  often.     The   foDowing  winter, 

actively  sorrowful.     My  powers  of  mind  however,  there  were  few  days  unbroken  by 

seemed  to  be  paralyzed.    I  lived  on  the  his  visits.    When  the  second  spring  came 

threshold  of  thought  without  attempting  to  on  the   beauty  of  the  world  excited  and 

cross  it,  and  attain  a  full  realization  of  my  aroused  me  once  more  into  interest  and 

position  in  the  world.    Nothing  remained  hope,  stirring  my  still  unbroken  heart  as  if 

of  my  old  life  of  warm  love,  hopes,  fears,  with  the  promise  of  the  return  of  the  old 

struggles,  save  a  memory.    After  a  certain  dreams  of  some  attainable  happiness, 

degree  of  tension,  vibration  is  over  in  any  I  had  never  before  known  a  man  like  Dr. 

chord.      My   sensibilities    had    been    too  Wilde,  and  his  strength  of  mind  and  good- 

powerfully  stimulated  not  to  require  a  rest,  ness  of  heart  fed  me  like  a  cordial.    His  in- 

Dr.  Wilde  understood  me  with  the  knowl-  tellect  was  powerful ;  he  was  a  close  student 

edge  of  a  wise  man  and  a  great  doctor,  and  and  laborious  worker.    But  his  profession 

he  treated  me  skillfully.    At  first  he  never  made  him  many-sided  in  his  gifts,  rendered 

spoke  of  my  losses ;  after  a  time  he  alluded  his    thoughts   practical    and    clear,    over- 

gently  to  the  great  mystery  which  now  en-  shadowed  by  no  prejudices  nor  half-visions, 

folded  all  that  had  been  given  me  to  love.  Yet  it  was  only  gradually  that  I  grew  to 

and  tried  to  teach  me  to  regard  death  calm-  comprehend  how  great  and  good  a  man  he 

ly,  and  not  with  shiverings  and  shudderings  was.    He  was  anxious  to  interest  me  in  the 

of  my  flesh  and  blood.  budding  and  growing  world  of  out-of-doors ; 

When  I  was  a  little  stronger  he  told  me  he  made  me  learn  the  name  of  every  tree, 
the  news  of  my  Aunt  Falconer's  death.  She  and  flower,  and  shrub,  and  weed  on  my  wide 
had  died  in  December  at  Nice,  having  heard  and  well-wooded  domain ;  he  broke  in  a 
but  a  week  before,  through  her  agent  in  horse  for  my  use  and  taught  me  to  ride ;  he 
New  York,  that  I  was  a  widow.  Her  will  trained  a  mastifE  and  a  greyhound  into  pre- 
had  been  made  before  she  went  abroad,  be-  tematural  devotion,  so  that  they  became  my 
queathing  everything  to  me,  with  endless  protectors,  and  enabled  me  to  go  about 
restrictions  which  were  to  prevent  poor  everjrwhere  alone.  No  care  for  my  well- 
Tom  from  attaining  any  hold  upon  my  very  being  was  too  slight  for  Dr.  Wilde  to  con- 
considerable  fortune.  No  danger  of  that  sider. 
now,  poor  Tom  1  He  was  vnriting  a  book,  and  pretended 

Dr.  Wilde  was  both  executor  and  trustee,  that  he  required  help  in  translating  extracts 
He  had  been  my  aunt's  most  trusted  friend  from  a  rare  French  treatise,  and  insisted 
for  the  four  years  before  she  went  to  Eu-  upon  my  doing  the  work  for  him.  The  dry 
rope,  for  the  old  Falconer  place  was  but  technicalities  and  the  impossible  vocabulary 
three  miles  west  of  Winjwrt.  He  advised  were  very  tiresome ;  yet  I  was  glad  to  please 
my  removal  there,  and  by  May  I  was  settled  him.  I  knew  afterwards  that  he  wished  me 
once  more  in  the  familiar  manor-house  to  exert  my  mental  forces,  to  brace  and 
where  I  had  spent  all  my  summers  when  I  strengthen  my  mind,  and  thus  stimulate  my 
was  a  child.  Miss  Dorothy  Falconer,  a  old  curiosity  and  delight  in  literature, 
cousin  of  my  aunt's  husband,  had  kept  up  I  remember  the  June  day  when  I  carried 
the  place  while  Mrs.  Falconer  was  in  Europe,  my  translation  down  to  him  and  received 
and  at  my  request  she  continued  to  reside  his  thanks  and  praise.  My  pleasure  in  ac- 
with  me.  I  could  tell  little  about  the  year  cepting  both  was  undefinable  then.  My 
which  followed.  I  cared  for  nothing  at  first  father  and  mother  had  died  before  my  re- 
in my  new  life.  I  shrank  from  the  old  membrance,  and  I  fancied  their  words  might 
friends  who  came  about  me,  for  their  sym-  have  stirred  me  like  this, 
pathy  stung  me  constaiitly  into  fresh  recol-  "  What  a  pity,'*  I  exclaimed  abruptly, 
lections  of  my  lost  but  happy  time.  "what  a  pity  you  never  married.  Dr.  Wilde  1 

All  I  cared  for  in  those  days  was  to  see  You  would  have  made  such  a  good  father." 

Dr.  Wilde.    I  needed  him  so  much  I  used  He  flushed  slightly  and  turned  away, 

at  first  to  wonder  why  he  did  not  come  to  "I have  been  married,"  said  he,  speaking 
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with  visible  effort.    "  In  fact,  I  am  now  a  have  taken  measures  to  release  myself  from 

married  man,  Mrs.  Rivers.    My  wife  still  the  dead  weight  of  a  dishonoring  wife." 

lives.     I  am  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  I  "  It  was  noble  in  you  to  spare  her  family." 

married  at  twenty-five."  "  It  was  a  mistake,"  he  affirmed  again 

"  Where  is  your  wife  ?"  I  cried,  open-  with  an  odd,  patient  sort  of  smile.    "  But 

eyed  with  wonder.                              .  saying  so   is  useless.    No  present  wisdom 

He  sprang  up  and  paced  the  length  of  the  can  mend  the  past.    It  was  a  mistake  which 

room  twice ;  then  came  back  to  me.  leaves  my  private  life  a  blank.    I  can  never 

"  My  wife  left  me  for  another  man  the  marry  now ;  never  have  a  sweet  wife ;  never 

year    after   our    marriage,"    he  answered,  have  a  child.  However,"  he  added  brighten- 

speaking  in  a  low  but  very  distinct  voice,  ing,  "  I  am  glad  you  know  my  story,  Mrs. 

"I  supposed  that  Miss  Falconer  had.  told  Rivers.    You  thought  me  a  bachelor  then  ?  " 

you. '  I  have  often  resolved  to  allude  to  it  His  keen  look  fastened  on  my  face, 

before  you,  but  it  comes  hard  to  a  man  to  '^  I  never  thought  much  about  it,  I  took  it 

confess  so  unspeakable  a  humiliation."  for  granted,"  I  returned  lightly.    '*  At  least 

I  felt  so  sorry  for  him  when  I  saw  his  I  have  this  comfort  out  of  your  trouble ; 

features  working  painfully  that  I  could  not  you  cannot  fall  in  love  with  any  woman 

resist  telling  him  so.    He  made  an  imperious  now  who  will  have    a  right    to  take  my 

gesture.  friend  away  from  me." 

"  Don't  pity  me,  child,"  said  he ;  "  I  can  It  was  two  months  after  this  conversation 

stand  anything  better.     She  never  loved  with  Dr.  Wilde,  that  Miss  IJorothy  asked 

me."  me  one  day  in  her  quiet  way  if  I  knew  that 

"  Did  you  love  her  ?'  he  had  a  wife  living.    She  was  the  sweetest, 

"  I  thought  at  the  time  I  did,"  he  returned,  the  most  friendly  of  chaperons,  but  I  could 

slowly.    "  I  was  very  tender  of  her,  so  ten-  not  help  laughing  at  her  little  air  of  con- 

der  that  I  pitied  her  for  the  twelve  months  cem.    I  told  her  all  that  he  had  done  for 

she  endured  with  me.    Xfterwards  I  discov-  me ;  that  I  was  so  grateful  to  him,  so  proud 

ered  she  had  treated  me  ill  before  she  left  of  his  friendship  for  me,  that  I  loved  the 

me."  very  tones  of  his  voice,  since  it  was  his 

"  Were  you  divorced  ?  "  kindness  that  had  opened  my  soul  and  let  a 

"  No.  Her  mother  came  and  begged  me  love  of  truth  and  goodness,  and  beauty  flow 
on  her  knees  not  to  disgrace  the  family  by  into  my  heart.  Any  disquietude  due  to 
a  public  scandal.  I  too  hated  the  thought  the  fact  that  I  was  a  widow  and  young,  and 
of  it  and  protected  all  I  might  the  name  of  perhaps  attractive  to  a  man  not  yet  middle- 
my  wife.  The  unhappy  girl  had  gone  to  aged,  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of.  Had 
Europe  with  her  married  sister  for  the  sum-  not  Miss  Dorothy's  suggestion  been  so 
mer,  and  soon  as  she  landed  went  off  with  timid  I  might  have  been  angry  with  such 
this  man  who  was  waiting  for  her  there,  an  exaggerated  susceptibility  in  my  behalf. 
The  thing  was  scarcely  understood  and  Not  one  word  or  look  of  flattery,  of  any  over- 
little  talked  about.  I  left  New  York  at  indulgence  had  ever  weakened  the  strong, 
once  and  came  here,  exchanging  the  promise  life-compelling  influence  Dr.  Wilde  had 
of  a  brilliant  career  for  a  country  doctor's  held  over  me  from  the  first.  No,  it  was 
laborious  work  and  scanty  rewards.  It  was  clearly  impossible  that  I  needed  to  restrain 
a  mistake.  Most  things  we  do  under  myself  in  any  feeling  which  my  grateful 
thirty  are  mistakes."  heart  dictated  toward  my  kind,  wise  friend. 

"  But  you  have  done  so  much  good  here,"  In  the  fall  we  planned  a  few  improve- 

I  ventured,  rather  timidly.  ments  in  the  stately  old  house  whose  walls 

"Thank  God,  yes  I    I  found  plenty  of  had   been    untouched   for   a  century.     I 

work  to  do,  and  put  all  my  strength  into  do-  wanted  a  conservatory  to  open  from  the 

ing    it.     Still,"    here    his    mouth    closed  dining-room,  and     Dr.    Wilde,    as    usual, 

firmly  and  his  eyes  flashed  as  he  turned  took  upon    himself  all    the   fatigues  and 

back  to  me,  "  it  was  a  mistake ;  I  should  troubles  of  the  enterprise  and  used  to  look 
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in  every  moming  at  breakfast  time  to  direct  him — I  knew  it  now ;  I  loved  him  dearly, 
the  workmen.  There  was  a  certain  delight  He  looked  at  me  steadily.  His  face,  at  first 
in  it  all ;  the  endless  discussions,  the  differ-  fiery  red,  turned  pale  gradually,  pale  even  to 
ences  of  opinion,  the  plannings  through  the  lips ;  he  was  absolutely  ghastly  as  he 
various  means  for  the  same  result,  all  com-  murmured  something  inaudibly,  bowed, 
bined  to  render  our  morning  meal  a  time  of  took  up  his  gloves  and  left  the  room, 
genuine  enjoyment.  No  doubt  but  what  It  was  hard  to  understand  at  first  the 
my  saddened  heart  of  the  year  before  had  meaning  of  what  had  passed  so  swiftly.  I 
undergone  some  magical  transformation  to  had  an  impulse  of  tumultuous  joy  when  I 
allow  me  to  forget  ray  old  struggles  and  de-  remember  his  glance  and  its  powerful  mean- 
feats,  and  claim  this  sort  of  unimpaired  con-  ing.  To  this  folly  succeeded  tortures  of 
tentment  in  whatever  daily  existence  prof-  lost  self-respect ;  for  whatever  he  had  un- 
fered.  Ever3rthing  that  autumn  seemed  most  wittingly  betrayed,  it  was  I  who  had  forced 
beautiful ;  the  soft  silveriness  of  the  sky,  him  into  it.  Then,  too,  it  was  the  most  hu- 
the  pearly  hazes  where  the  horizon  met  the  miliating  discovery  that  what  I  had  rejoiced 
yellow  stubble  lands ;  the  charm  snatched  in  as  grateful  devotion  and  reverent  friend- 
from  decay  which  made  the  secret  of  this  ship  was  suddenly  degraded  into  a  selfish 
tranquil  splendor  so  baffling  one  longed  to  and  absurd  passion  for  a  man  to  whom  any 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  it.  ties  of  intimate  affection  were  forbidden. 

One  Indian  summer  morning,  late  in  His  resolute  acceptance  of  the  pain  and 
November,  Dr.  Wilde  came  in  as  usual,  sat  mortification  I  had  compelled  him  to  suffer, 
down  and  drank  a  cup  of  coffee  and  ate  a  raised  him  so  far  above  me  that  my  first  loo- 
roll  for  sociability's  sake,  then  declaring  lief  that  his  heart  had  answered  mine  in 
he  must  speak  to  the  carpenters  at  once  and  that  long  look  was  soon  rejected  as  wildly 
be  off,  as  an  important  case  awaited  him,  improbable  and  wholly  unfitting  his  char- 
he  sprang  up,  bade  us  good  morning  and  acter.  How  could  I  ever  see  him  again  ? 
went  out.  Cousin  Dorothy  also  finished  her  Yet  how  was  I  tS  be  saved  from  this 
breakfast  and  went  out  on  the  terrace  for  wretched  state  of  fluctuating  feeling  unless 
her  morning  promenade.  I  still  sat  in  my  he  should  direct  me  ? 
place,  now  and  then  breaking  a  grape  from  I  must  not  write  down  the  pangs  of  humil- 
the  bunch  on  my  plate.  I  was  thinking  of  iation  which  made  me  suffer  keenly  for  the 
Dr.  Wilde  and  smiling  over  something  he  two  following  weeks.  Nothing  broke  for 
had  said.  All  at  once  I  noticed  that  he  had  me  time's  noiseless  monotony.  Dr.  Wilde 
left  his  gloves  on  the  table,  and  I  exulted  a  no  longer  came.  He  wrote,  indeed,  a  kind 
little  that,  after  all  his  hurry  and  his  note  saying  that  he  was  called  away,  but  I 
adieus,  he  must  come  back  for  them.  knew  that  he  was  simply  trying  to  spare 

I  was  all  alone.    I  reached  out  my  hand  me  Miss  Dorothy's  conjectures  concerning 

and  took  up  one  of  the  heavy  driving-gloves,  his  absence  while  he  gained  time  for  me  to 

I  loved  the  touch  of  it.    It  thrilled  me  with  triumph  over  my  folly.    Out-of-doors  all  the 

a  sense  of  nearness  to  the  wearer.    An  iiTe-  Indian  summer  glories  had  faded ;  the  short 

sistible  impulse  moved  me,  and  I  fear  I  days  were  full  of  winds  and  low,  trailing 

held  it  to  my  heart,  I  know  that  I  put  it  to  clouds.    The  dried  leaves,  astray  like  lost 

my  lips  and  kissed  it  twice.    I  suddenly  be-  and  restless  souls  upon  the  earth,  swirled  and 

came  aware  that  some  one  was  standing  in  eddied  past  my  windows,  trying  to  skim 

the  door-way,  and  without  daring  at  first  to  and  cower  into  comers  of  rest  which  they 

look  up  I  felt  myself  flushing  deeply  and  could  never  find.    I  was  all  alone  in  the 

painfully.    I  put  the  glove  down  for  the  in-  world  again ;   in  the  same   state  of  mind 

truder  advanced.  which  I  had  suffered  from  when  after  Baby's 

**  Oh,  Dr.  Wilde,"  I  cried  with  a  foolish  death  I  used  to  sit  at  twilight  and  watch 

terror  of  him  and  of  myself.    Our  eyes  met.  the  black  ripples  of  the  sea  take  a  gleam 

For  a  moment  a    strong  tide   of  feeling  from  the  light^ip  in  the  horizon  which 

rushed  over  me  drowning  resistance.  I  loved  shone  like  a  setting  star.    I  felt  again  like 
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a  child  in  a  dark  room ;  I  most  have  some-  ing  me  about  Miss  Dorothy's  cold,  which 
thing  to  cling  to  and  trust  or  I  should  go  was  much  less  dangerous  than  I  had  feared, 
mad.  Who  is  it,  who  knows  what  it  means  She  was  certain  to  be  better  next  day  he 
to  be  all  alone  in  the  world,  that  will  call  added ;  then,  as  I  did  not  answer,  went  on 
my  state  of  mind  altogether  blamable  and  talking  about  the  snow  which  the  night  be- 
wrong  ?  It  is  so  cruel  in  this  dependent  life  fore  had  come  down  heavily.  Winter  was 
of  ours  to  have  no  one  to  speak  tx>,  no  one  to  setting  in  early,  he  remarked  finally ;  after 
laugh  at,  and  scold  and  tease,  and  cling  to.  that  ensued  a  pause. 

I  had  thought  for  months  that  I  was  grow-  I  had  not  yet  looked  at  him ;  I  had  only 

ing  strong ;  that  I  had  brought  myself  into  noticed  mechanically  without  inference,  that 

a  state  of  steadfast  reliance  upon  the  divine  he  carried  a  fresh  pair  of  driving-gloves  in 

will,  wheu  all  the  time.  I  was  but  resting  his  hands  and  I  stupidly  wondered  why  he 

in  the  comfort  the  presence  of  an  earthly  had  put  by  the  others,  which  were  almost 

friend  had  given  me.    I  was  in  chaos  again,  new. .  Presently  I  gained  courage  to  look 

My  old  cry  for   my    children  once  more  up  and  meet  his  eyes, 

arose.    If  Bert  were  here  to  look  into  my  "  Have  you  been  sick  ?  "  I  cried,  startled 

face,  and  plaintively  demand  my  love ;  if  by  some  change  in  his  face, 

baby  Alice  might  once  more  trill  and  coo,  "  Sick  ?  Oh  no.    I  am  never  sick.    What 

laugh  and  moan  upon  my  breast,  I  should  fault  do  you  find  with  me? "  He  smiled, 

not  have  needed  my  friend  so  much ;  I  might  I  looked  at  him  wistfully.    Where  was 

better  have  borne  this  enforced  desertion,  the  difference  in  him  ?  Something  had  gone 

Yet  I  was  no  self-deceiver ;  I  realized  that  out  of  his  eyes, — something  from  his  smile, 

this  love  which  had  grown  up  in  my  mind  He  was  older ;  yes,  that  was  it ;  he  had 

for  Dr.  Wilde  was  the  most  complete  and  sat-  barely  looked  thirty-five  three  weeks  before, 

isfying  feeling  of  my  life.    I  had  had  ample  now  any  one  would  have  called  him  fifty  at 

opportimity  to  recognize  the  meanings  of  least. 

my  heart ;  I    had  lived  already   tolerably  "  When  were  you  out-of-doors  last  ? "  he 

deep ;  I  had  rushed  into  an  early  and  fool-  asked  breaking  the  fresh  silence, 

ish  marriage  with  a  man  for  whom,  after  "  I  forget,"  I  returned,  starting  up  and 

the  first  three  months  of  wedlock,  I  could  going  to  the  window, 

feel  only  the  pitying  tenderness  of  a  re-  "  Put  on  your  things  and  walk  to  the  lake 

straining  mother  instead  of  the  faith  and  and  back  with  me,"  said  he.    "  Your  rubber 

passion  of  a  wife ;  whom  I  was  obliged  to  boots,  mind,  and  your  seal-skin  jacket.    The 

influence,    check,     command    even ;    from  air  cuts  like  a  knife." 

whom  I  soon  knew  I  could  expect  nothing  "  I  do  not  feel  like  it,"  I  returned,  shiver- 

which  should  give  me  comfort.    Now  I  had  ing. 

learned  to  look  up  to  a  man  who  was  so  He  laughed  good;humoredly.    "I  am  your 

good  that  from  the  first  I  had  never  felt  his  doctor  and  this  is  my  prescription,"  said  he. 

smile  without  a  sense  of  security  and  peace ;  "  Go  this  moment.    Don't  keep  me  long 

whose  words  were  noble  and  wise,  whose  waiting." 

life  pure,  whose  aims  exalted.  '  Twenty  minutes  later  we  set  out,  the 
Early  in  December  Miss  Dorothy  fell  dogs  frisking  about  us,  the  snow  creaking 
sick  and  sent  for  Dr.  Wilde.  It  was  six-  beneath  our  feet  and  the  sharp  wind  in  our 
teen  days  since  I  had  seen  him,  when  one  faces.  Dr.  Wilde  talked  constantly  with- 
af  temoon  he  came  in  at  two  o'clock,  and  out  apparent  reserve  or  embarrassment  until 
was  shown  up  to  Miss  Dorothy's  room.  I  was  reassured  by  his  manner  and  believed 
When  he  came  down  an  hour  later  I  was  that,  in  spite  of  all,  our  old  life  was  to  re- 
sitting over  the  fire  in  the  library  without  a  commence  and  go  on  just  the  same.  What 
pretence  of  occupation.  I  rose  and  mur-  more  did  I  ask,  hope  or  expect,  than  that  he 
mured  a  greeting,  then  sank  down  again  should  be  my  friend  and  let  me  every  day 
and  went  on  staring  at  the  coals.  Dr.  Wilde  hear  his  voice  and  meet  his  smile  and  the 
was  quiet  and  composed  and  began  tell-  glance  of  his  eye?  Life  reawoke  within  me : 
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the  touch  of  the  wind  seemed  not  cold,  only  He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  then  re- 
brisk  and  animating,  and  when  we  reached  snmed.  ^*  I  know  how  the  the  lovely  Mrs. 
the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  lake  I  felt  like  Rivers  must  attract  this  gay  society  she  will 
my  old  self  again.  meet.    A  young  and  beautiful  widow  is  sure 

"  Now  you  look  as  I  like  to  see  you,"  said  to  make  many  conquests — ^worthy  men  will 

Dr.  Wilde.    "  Alice,  I  brought  you  out  be-  seek  her — she  will  soon  marry."    But  his 

cause  I  have  something  particular  to  say  to  voice  broke  dpwn  at  this, 

you."    I  knew  that  I  flushed  crimson  under  "  I  am  cold."  I  said.    "  Let  us  go  home." 

his  keen  glance,  which  read  me,  face,  heart  He  drew  my  jacket  closer  at  the  throat  with 

and  mind,  like  an  open  page.  a  worried  look.    '<  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 

"  I  am  listening,"  I  returned  htmibly.  have  brought  you  out  in  such  a  sharp  air," 

"  Will  you  promise  to  believe  that  I  have  he  exclaimed, 

tried  to  think  what  is  best  for  you?   Will  We  turned  back.    "  When  does  Mrs.  Wins- 

you  promise  to  do  what  I  have  decided  you  low  sail?  "  I  asked  calmly, 

must  do  ?  "  "A  week  from  Saturday." 

"  Yes."  «  Can  I  be  ready  by  that  time  ?  " 

**  I  want  you  to  go  to  Europe  in  ten  days  "  Yes.    That  shall  be  my  care." 

with  my  cousin  Mrs.  Winslow  and  her  hus-  "  I  will  go,"  said  I  forcibly.    "  *  Many 

band.     They  will  remain  abroad  several  travel  for  pleasure,'  saith  Seneca,  *  to  that 

years.    He  goes  to  take  the  position  of  the  city  where  thou  art  banished ! ' "   I  laughed 

foreign  partner  in  their  firm,  who  has  lately  nervously.    This  was  a  favorite  quotation 

died."  of  Dr.  Wilde's.    "Yes,  I  will  go.    I  am 

His  tone  if  not  Indifferent  was  wholly  mat-  lonely  here.    I  have  no  ties,  no  friends, 

ter-of-f act.    I  forgot  everything  save  a  con-  Miss  Dorothy  never  speaks ;  she  knits  all 

victioh  of  my  helpless  misery  at  being  thus  day  long,  and  if  I  address  her  I  disturb  her 

exiled.    I  clasped  my  hands  together  on  my  reckoning  of  her  stitches.    I  often  feel  very 

breast  and  gave  a  cry  like  a  hurt  animal's,  desolate." 

Dr.  Wilde  had  turned  away  and  seemed  to  "  My  poor  child — " 

be  staring  at  the  noisy  skaters  on  the  lake  "  As  you   say,"   I  pursued  relentlessly, 

below.    He  would  not  look  at  me.  "  I  am  young ;  it  is  possible  that  I  may 

"  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change  for  you,"  he  marry.    You  shall  come  to  my  wedding  and 

pursued,  his  voice  just  a  trifle  less  deliber-  give  me  away,  Dr.  Wilde." 

ate.    "  You  ought  to  go  to  Europe.    You  I  stole  a  glance  at  him.    He  was  looking 

will  enjoy  it  greatly."  down  at  me  and  answered  my  defiance  with 

I  tried  to  say  something,  but  a  cruel  sob  a  dreary  smile, 

broke  from  my  lips  instead.  "  Fling  any  stones  you  like  at  me,"  said 

"  You  are  young,  child,  so  young,"  said  he.  "  Nothing  cstti  hurt  me  much  more  and 
he  bending  closer  to  me  and  speaking  almost  the  sport  may  amuse  you." 
under  his  breath.  "  Don't  dream  but  that  We  went  home  in  silence,  unbroken  ex- 
in  three  months  you  will  smile  with  wonder  cept  for  a  few  questions  and  answers  con- 
to  remember  that  your  first  impulse  was  to  coming  the  most  suitable  arrangements 
reject  this  journey  in  new  and  enchanted  about  my  traveling  expenses, 
lands.  I  am  old, — so  very  old,  and  I  know  The  moment  I  reached  home  I  sought 
that  to  youth,  to  youlk,  Alice,  anything  is  Miss  Dorothy  and  confounded  her  by  my 
possible  in  the  way  of  a  change  of  feelings —  news.  She  had  lived  many  a  quiet  year  by 
given  variety  of  scene  and  occupation.  Be-  herself  in  the  old  house,  and  was,  I  dare- 
sides,  these  new  experiences  and  sensations  say,  more  gladdened  than  saddened  by  the 
will  give  you  new  powers.  I  shall  expect  thought  of  returning  to  her  old  routine.  I 
great  cleverness  from  my  little  friend."  *  at  once  set  about  my  preparations  and  ao- 

He  had  paused  by  the  fence  and  I  leaned  complished  my  task  all  too  soon.    This  inter, 

my  head  on  the  rail  and  covered  my  face  val  before  my  departure  seemed  too  endless 

with  my  hands.    I  felt  stunned  and  helpless,  to  be  borne.    Ten  days  and  nights  of  inac- 
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tioii)  with  all  this  leisure  for  thought  and  silence  was  oppressive  and  I  broke  it  by 

recollection  1    Dr.  Wilde  came  no  more  until  telling  him  what  I  intended  to  undertake 

the  last  night  before  I  was  to  meet  the  in  the  way  of  study  and  self-improvement 

Winslows.    He  wanted  to  spare  me  all  he  while  abroad.    "  And  you,  meanwhile,"  said 

could.    I  too  knew  that  it  was  better  that  I  trying  to  be  playful,  "  what  shall  you  be 

we  should  not  meet.    I  had  no  courage  in  doing,  Dr.  Wilde  ?  " 

addressing  him,  and  my  manner  must,  in  He  shook  his  head.  "I?  Oh,  I  shall  con- 
spite  of  his  self-control,  have  pressed  upon  tinue  to  exist,  I  presume,"  he  answered 
him  clear  intuitions  which  interpreted  but  briefly.  I  rose  hastily  and  went  over  tq 
too  well  all  I  left  unuttered.  him.    I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  say  something 

The  final  day  came  and  I  spent  it  in  going  strong  and  wise,  but  I  broke  down,  and 

over  the  little  memorials  I  retained  of  my  knelt  on  the  rug  beside  him,  and  looked 

old  life  with  Tom,  and  Bert,   and  Baby  up  with  a  foolish  sob.    He  drew  my  head 

Alice.    '^  What  right  have  I  to  expect  to  be  against  his  shoulder  and  then  I  wept  long 

happy  any  more  ? "    I  asked  myself.    "  I  and  bitterly.    I  wept  in  pity  of  myself  and 

have  thought  too  much  of  ease  and  comfort  my  loneliness.    I  wanted  comfort.  He  passed 

of  mind ;  of  being  spared  the  weariness  of  his  arm  about  me  and  smoothed  my  hair 

dark  thoughts  and  melancholy  unrest.    I  with  his  firm,  cool,  physician-touch.    He 

never  accepted  the  lesson  of  Tom's  death ;  was  treating  me  only  as  he  would  have 

I  forgot  it  in  my  children,  and  then  when  treated  an  unhappy  child.    I  dared  not  com- 

they  were  taken  from  me  I  turned  to  Dr.  plain  that  I  was  not  beloved.     What  right 

Wilde.    And  now  I  have  to  pay  the  full  had  I  to  demand  ?   What  difference  did  my 

penalty  of  my  sin."  pain  make  to  any  other  heart  in  the  wide 

I  tried  to  believe  that  I  was  more  than  world? 

ever  before  a  weak  and  sinful  being,  and  Then  after  my  childish  sorrow  I  was  afraid 

that  this  was  my  punishment  for  loving  to  leave  the  shelter  he  had  held  out  for  me. 

earth  and  its  woes  and  blisses  over-much.  "lam  not  adamant,"  I  whispered,    "You 

Yet  these  convictions  yielded  me  no  inspirar  do  not  mind ;  but  parting  from  my  only 

tion  which  could  strengthen  my  mind  and  friend  comes  hard  to  me." 

exalt  my  heart  above  the  wish  to  rest  hum-  Dr.  Wilde  drew  me  forward  so  that  I 

bly  upon  the  will  of  some  one  I  loved  and  must  look  up  into  his  eyes.    "  Do  I  appear 

believed  in.    Let  me  go  over  my  memories  to  you  like  a  happy  man,  Alice?"   he  asked 

as  I  might  and  point  their  meaning ;  let  me  kindly.    No,  he  looked  most  miserable.    He 

yield  to  the  keen  pang  of  renewed  sorrows  still  caressed  the  little  loose  curls  about  my 

and  pray  for    submission,  the  ideas  and  forehead     "Oh,  child,"  said  he.    "You  are 

needs  of  the  present  asserted  themselves  such  a  foolish  little  girl  I    Why  should  I 

and  filled  me  with  dreary  oppression.  mind?   Why,  indeed?    *Tis  only  that  in  los- 

I  was  still  in  this  complex  mood,  question-  ing  you  I  lose  all  which  endears  life  to  me ; 

ing  why  I  must  be  singled  out  as  one  to  be  all  which  binds  me  to  youth.    'Tis  only  that 

isolated  and  cut  off  from  any  sweet  feeling  after  you  are  gone  I  shall  have  nothing  be- 

of  rest  and  hope,  when  Dr.  Wilde  came  that  fore  me  save  a  mechanical  fulfillment  of  a 

last  evening.    He  began  by  telling  me  about  round  of  tasks.    I  accuse  myself  of  weakness 

his  arrangements   with  my  bankers,  and  now  for  having  yielded  to  the  temptation 

Miss  Dorothy  with  her  old-fashioned  sense  your  friendship  held  out  to  me.    €rod  knows, 

of  propriety  rose  and  went  upstairs.    The  Alice,  I  thought  that  if  seeing  you  constantly 

moment  she  had  left  us  alone  he  broke  off  fit-  entailed  pain  on  any  one,  it  would  all  come 

fully,  telling  me  that  he  had  written  every-  to  me.    I  knew  I  was  strong  and  could  bear 

thing  down  and  that  it  was,  after  all,  Mr.  pain.    I  am  used  to  it ;  and  this  was  the 

Winslow's  business  and  not  mine.    He  had  first  joy  I  had  had  for  thirteen  years.    I 

taken  a  seat  by  the  fire  across  from  me  and  wish  for  your  sake,  Alice,  that  I  had  been 

sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand  staring  at  wiser.    You  look  ill  to-night — ^fairly  ill  1 " 

me.    He  looked  cruelly  old  and  worn.    The  His  words  had  been  so  potent  to  inf  ofie 
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strength  and  energy  again  that  I  had  to'  while  at  the  same  time  they  could  feel  the 
struggle  with  myself  not  to  show  him  that  I  warmest  interest  in  any  one  who  looked  . 
had  a  certain  gladness  in  his  sorrow.  I  had  to  them  for  help  and  sustainment.  This 
averted  my  eyes.  "  I  can't  sleep  of  late,"  I  nearer  duty  they  performed  for  me ;  they 
faltered.  ''  I  can't  sleep  until  morning  and  knew  my  story  and  had  gained  the  con- 
it  has  made  me  grow  thin."  sciousness  that  there  was  a  great  need  in 

He  grasped  my  hand  firmly,  looked  search-  my  life, 

ingly  into  my  face,  then  started  up  and  But  in  appreciating  my  discouragement, 

stood  leaning  against  the  fire-place.  my  f aintness  of  heart,  they  did  not  try  to 

"  I  ask  you  to  forget  me,  Alice,"  he  said  help  me  by  pointing  to  any  fresh  hope  by 

with  a  calm,  steadfast  gravity.    "  I  love  you  which  I  might  feed  my  supreme,  hungry 

dearly.    I  want  you  to  be  happy.    I  shall  re-  shivering  self.    They  tried  instead  to  direct 

joice  in  your  happiness."  me  into  a  range  of  stronger,  wiser  thoughts 

I  too  had  risen.    His  words  smote  me.    I  than   those  which  I  had  hitherto  known, 

flung  him  a  word  of  defiance-— that  if  in-  There  was  nothing  exceptionally  noble  in 

deed  he  loved  me,  he  could  not  want  me  to  my  new  motives,  nor  were  the  determining 

be  happy.    He  made  no  answer  but  went  on  acts  of  my  fresh  impulses  anything  to  tell 

deliberately.  about:  it  is  better  for  us  when  our  struggling 

*'  You  fail  to  do  me  justice  now.    Later  heroism  fulfils  itself  under  such  prosaic  con- 

you  will  be  grateful  to  me.    I  shall  never  ditions  that  we  cannot  look  for  applause 

forget  you — ^fear  anything  rather  than  that,  nor  feel   that  there  is  anything   valuable 

Be  certain  that  what  was  for  one  moment  about  our  example.    Yet  I  did  improve 

fully  acknowledged  and  understood  between  under  the  powerfully-compelling  motive  of 

us  can  never  be  changed  where  I  am  con-  longing  for  a  better,  worthier,  and  more  self- 

cemed."    He  paused,  then  strode  toward  sustained  womanhood,  even  if  the  effects  of 

me,  took  my  face  between  his  hands  and  my  new  powers  were  not  widely  visible, 

looked  down  into  my  eyes  with  an  expres-  We  lived  eight  months  of  the  year  in 

sion  which  made  me  very  miserable.  Florence,  ^d  spent  the  remaining  four  in 

"  €rood-bye,"  said  he.  "  Good-bye,  lovely,  Switzerland.  We  had  many  acquaintances 
angel  face,  good-bye.  Good,  loving,  darling  wherever  we  went,  and  after  a  year  or  two 
child,  good-bye."  That  was  all.  He  did  had  passed  I  began  to  receive  offers  of  mar- 
not  kiss  me ;  did  not  even  touch  my  hand  riage.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
but  went  away  at  once.  low  advised  me  to  consider  well  before  I 

threw  away  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 

First  or  last  in  this  life  comes  the  hour  happiness.  I  could  not  tell  them  that  I 
whbn  we  must  each  work  out  our  own  salva-  found  it  impossible  to  cut  myself  off  from 
tion.  Now  had  come  mine.  Everything  I'  the  chance  of  returning  to  my  old  life, 
had  held  to  had  slipped  away  from  my  grasp ;  Until  one  of  these  new  loves  made  me  for. 
it  remained  for  me  to  find  the  eternal  veri-  get  the  sweetness  of  some  of  my  imperish- 
ties  which  should  never  desert  me.  Hith-  able  memories,  I  could  not  believe  in  the 
erto  my  heart  had  urged  its  own  wishes  worth  of  any  destiny  he  might  offer  me. 
with  an  insistence  which  demanded  happi-  Not  that  I  had  expectation  or  hope  where 
ness ;  now  it  resigned  its  claims  and  sought,  Dr.  Wilde  was  concerned,  but  I  knew  that  I 
for  mere  weariness  of  personal  struggle,  to  was  growing  older,  and  that  he  would  soon 
enter  into  the  outside  interests  of  the  world  be  a  worn,  gray  man.  When  that  time 
and  feel  the  pressure  of  less  egotistic  came,  I  believed  it  would  be  safe  and  right 
thought.  Dr.  Wilde  had  chosen  my  com-  for  me  to  go  home.  All  I  looked  forward 
panions  well.  Mr.  Winslow  and  his  wife  to  as  a  private,  phonal  joy  in  my  own  life 
were  childless  people,  whom  exceptional  was  the  content  of  sitting  in  the  south 
gifts  and  exceptional  opportunities  had  parlor  at  Aunt  Falconer's  house  and  watch- 
alike  allied  to  sympathies  with  the  fullest  ing  for  the  sight  of  Dr.  Wilde's  figure  at 
march  of  the  world's  work  and  energies,  the  gate  and  listening  for  the  stamp  of  his 
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horse  on  the  gravel  outside,  knowing  that  you  will  be  home  by  May.    She  is  older ; 

presently  he  would  enter  with  his  kind  smile  she  needs  you.    By  the  way,  I  once,  as  your 

and  genial,  " How  are  you  to-day,  child?  "  guardian  and  so  forth, "gave  you  permission 

At  times  we  all  heard  from  him,  pleasant,  to  marry  while  you  stayed  abroad.    I  take 

friendly  letters  which  were  passed  from  one  it  all  back,    li  you  have  even  a  male  friend 

to  the   other  or  read   aloud.    Then,  too,  in  that  confounded  Florence,  with  its  busy 

whenever  the  Winslows  wrote  I  would  put  idlings  and  pleasure^eekings,  tell  Winslow 

in  an  open  note  to  my  old  friend.  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot.    I  want  my  little 

One  day  in  March,  when  we  had  been  in  friend  to  come  back  just  as  she  went  away. 

Europe  a  little  more  than  three  years,  I  had  Now  that  I  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  dream- 

a  differenj;  letter  from  Dr.  Wilde.    It  was  a  world,  I  see  your  eyes  as  they  were  th6 

sequence  to  out  long  separation  I  never  had  night  before  you  went  away — ^lik^  wet  blue 

f  ore^iaen  ;  it  was  a —  flowers.    You  used  to  be  good  and  obedient ; 

But  not  to  linger,  I  will  write  the  letter  have  you  grown  rebellious  and  insubordi- 

dow^  hefe  :  •  nate,  or  will  you  tell  the  Winslows,  Miss 

'  .   "  WiNPOKT,  Feb.  25, 186-.  Dorothy  Falconer   is  very,  very  old  and 

"  My  dea^'^Alice :  wants  you  home  again  ? 

"  I  am  tired  of  having  you  away  from  me ;  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

I  want  you  to  come  home.    For  twelve  Robert  Wilde." 

weeks  now  I  have  been  a  free  man,  and  I 

have  made  use  of  my  liberty  in  indulging  It  is  many  years  since  I  received  that 
many  a  thought  and  hope  of  you.  My  wife  letter.  Last  night,  Christmas  Eve,  Robert 
died  just  before  Thanksgiving.  I  was  with  and  I  hung  the  tree  full  of  gifts  for  the 
her  at  the  last.  She  was  cruelly  changed,  children  and  then  coming  upstairs  looked 
worn  to  a  shadow,  and  life  had  ebbed,  leav-  into  the  nursery  before  we  went  to  bed. 
ing  such  a  feeble  state  of  mind  and  body  There  was  Rob,  like  a  young  Bacchus, lying 
that  she  never  recognized  me.  I  pitied  her  in  his  crib,  the  clothes  kicked  off  his  sturdy 
deeply.  I  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  grant  legs,  and  one  hand  still  clenched  about  an 
her  that  final  service.  I  had  forgiven  her  orange ;  there  too,  was  Alice,  a  pure,  pale 
long  before.  She  was  weak ;  she  had  that  little  snow-maiden  folded  close  in  her  white 
temperament  which  forced  her  to  snatch  draperies,  while  over  by  the  fire  sat  nurse 
greedily  at  what  promised  her  a  moment's  holding  baby  Falconer.  We  sent  the  woman 
pleasure ;  she  knew  nothing  of  that  spirit  away  because  we  ourselves  wanted  to  hang 
duty  which  alone  sets  us  free  from  tempta-  over  our  treasures  for  a  while.  Something 
tion.  Poor  girl,  she  had  her  wish  and  it  mournful  came  over  me  that  happy  Christ- 
did  her  no  good.  God  grant  that  she  some-  mas  Eve,  and  I  began  to  cry.  My  husband 
where  f oimd  some  strength,  some  stability  laughed  and  pulled  me  on  his  knee :  he 
according  to  her  need.  I  am  a  free  man  always  seems  to  think  I  am  a  child  still, 
now,  Alice.  I  can  marry.  I  shall  marry  although  by  this  time  I  am  old, — altogether 
and  that  within  a  few  months,  if  the  woman  an  old  woman,  I  tell  myself  every  birthday. 
I  want  for  my  wife  haa  not  decided  to  take  **Now  confess  what  ails  }ou,  Alice,"  he 
up  with  some  foreign  popinjay.  Suppose,  said,  looking  at  me  kindly, 
my  dear  little  girl,  you  were  to  come  home  "  Oh  Robert,"  I  cried,  "  I  am  so  happy, 
as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  I  find  it  Is  it  right  for  me  to  be  so  happy  ?  Think 
impossible  to  get  away  for  the  next  six  of  poor  Tom,  and  of  Bert,  and  of  my  first 
weeks,  having  patients  I  ought  not  to  baby  Alice.  Ought  I  to  be — " 
neglect.  Besides,  I  can  see  that  it  will  be  "  Hush,  child,"  he  whispered*  "  Hush  ! 
better  for  you  to  return  4fe[uietly.  I  shall  Lei  us  be  as  happy  as  we  may  be.  Grod 
take  such  comfort  in  seeing  you  again.  I  meant  us  to  be  happy." 
shall  drive  over  to-day  and  tell  Miss  Dorothy  Ellen  W,  Olney. 
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Grown  to  man's  stature  1  O  ray  little  child  1 
My  bird  that  soiight  the  skies  so  long  ago  1 

My  fair,  sweet  blossom,  pure  and  undefiled, 

How  have  the  years  flown  since  we  laid  thee  low  I 

What  have  they  been  to  thee?  K  thou  wert  here 
Standing  beside  thy  brothers,  tall  and  fair, 

With  bearded  lip,  and  dark  eyes  shining  clear, 
And  glints  of  summer  sunshine  in  thy  hair, 

I  should  look  up  into  thy  face  and  say. 
Wavering  perhaps  between  a  tear  and  smile, 

"  O  my  sweet  son,  thou  art  a  man  to-day  1 "  — 
And  thou  wouldst  stoop  to  kiss  my  lips  the  while. 

But — ^up  in  heaven — ^how  is  it  with  thee,  dear  ? 

Art  thou  a  man — ^to  man's  full  stature  grown  ? 
Dost  thou  count  time  as  we  do,  year  by  year? 

And  what  of  all  earth's  changes  hast  thou  known  ? 

Thou  hadst  not  learned  to  love  me.    Didst  thou  take 

Any  small  germ  of  love  to  heaven  with  thee. 
That  thou  hast  watched  and  nurtured  for  my  sake. 

Waiting  till  I  its  perfect  flower  may  see? 

• 
What  is  it  to  have  lived  in  heaven  always? 

To  have  no  memory  of  pain  or  sin  ? 
Ne'er  to  have  known  in  all  the  calm,  bright  days. 

The  jar  and  fret  of  earth's  discordant  din  ? 

Thy  brothers — they  are  mortal — ^they  must  tread 
Ofttimes  in  rough,  hard  ways,  with  bleeding  feet ; 

Must  fight  with  dragons,  must  bewail  their  dead. 
And  fierce  Apollyon  face  to  face  must  meet. 

I,  who  would  give  my  very  life  for  theirs, 
I  cannot  save  them  from  earth's  pain,  or  loss ; 

I  cannot  shield  them  from  its  griefs  or  cares ; 
Each  human  heart  must  bear  alone  its  cross  I 

Was  God,  then,  kinder  unto  thee  than  them, 
0  thou  whose  little  life  was  but  a  span  ? 

Ah,  think  it  not !  In  all  His  diadem  • 

No  star  shines  brighter  than  the  kingly  man, 

Who  nobly  earns  whatever  crown  he  wears. 
Who  grandly  conquers,  or  as  grandly- die^ ; 

And  the  white  banner  of  his  manhood  bears. 
Through  all  the  years  uplifted  to  the  skies  I 
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What  lofty  peans  shall  the  victor  greet  I 

What  crown  resplendent  for  his  brow  be  fit ! 
O  child  ,  if  earthly  life  be  bitter-sweet, 

Hast  thou  not  something  missed  in  missing  it  ? 

Julia  C.  /?.  Dorr. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII.  chel's  possessions,  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens's, 

»'  How  far  ibat  little  candle  throws  bis  beams! "  "^ere  easily  transferred  from  house  to  bouse, 

Shakespeare,  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  school-  of  those  who  moved  them.    That  the** teach- 

house  soon  came  a  change  of  home  for  ers "  should  live  in  their  elder's  house,  was 

Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens     For  some  a  display  of  confidence  in  the  race.    That 

time  Elder  Bottle  and  his  wife  and  their  the  school  was  a  fixed  institution  seemed 

little  boy  had  been  the  guests,  so  to  speak,  now  more  certain  than  ever.    Without  much 

of  the  teachers.    The  teachers  had  been  formal  or  logical  reasoning  on  anybody's 

occupying  a  little  house  which  would  other-  part,  here  was  chivalrous  guerdon  of  the 

wise  have  been  left  to  fall  into  ruin,  but  future  that  was  before  them, 
which  General  McKaye  had  seized  upon.        It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 

and  which  had  afterward  been  secured  for  that  both  Racliel  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens  felt 

this  purpose  by  the  commission  which  these  the  inconveniences,  not  to  say  the  oppres- 

ladies  served.    It  was,  however,  a  wretched  sion,  which  many  ladies  in  other  fields  of 

cabin  at  the  best ;  and  now,  as  it  was  at  life  have  felt,  and  more  gentlemen,  when, 

some  distance  from   the  Bethel   meeting-  from  having  the  absolute  control  of  their 

house    and    from    the    new    school-house,  own  ways  of  living,  they  have  become  the 

tliere  was  no  reason  to  remain  there.  tenants  of  others.    Speaking  more  simply, 

There  was  not  one  of  the  small  white  Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens  had  "kept 

farmers  of  the  wretched  neighborhood,  who  house ;"  they  now  were  "  boardei-s."    In  the 

would  have  dared  to  provide  a  home  for  old  house,  though  it  were  a  wretched  cabin, 

these  two  ladies,  in  the  state  of  public  senti-  if  Rachel  wanted  to  drive  a  nail,  to  fasten 

ment  at  that  time.    Their  home  was  to  be  the  wings  of  a  hawk  upon   the  wall,  slie 

found  in  the  family  of  some  of  their  scholars,  drove  it,  and  asked  no  man's  permission. 

Nor  was  it  easy  to  find, such  a  home  in  that  In  her  new  room,  which  was  larger  than  the 

range.    Many  of  the  children  came  miles  on  old,  she  drove  the  nails  also,  but  it  was  af- 

foot ;  but  it  was  desirable,  on  all  accounts,  ter  she  had  seen  Elder  Bottle  and  afiked  his 

that  the  teachers  should  live  near  the  school,  leave.      At  this  neither    Rachel    nor   her 

Elder  Bottle  and  his  good  wife  solved  the  friend  winced,  of  course.    They  were  not 

difficulty  by  taking  possession  of  another  fools,  and  they  knew  long  ago  that  they 

abandoned  house,  not  far  from  the  Bethel,  were  in  a  finite  world,  of  which  they  were 

putting  it  in  a  certain  repaii^  which  made  it  willing  to  accept  the  limitations.     Rachel 

quite  available,  at  least  until  winter.    They  had  known,  when  she  was  monarch  of  all 

then  established   themselves  here,  as  in  a  she  surveyed,  that  she  must  accept  also  the 

sort  of  parsonage,  the  distant  heirs  of  the  burdens  of  a  crown ;  and  now  that  she  had 

late  owner  being  glad  enough  to  receive  even  gladly  laid  aside  those  burdens,  she  knew 

the  smallest  rent  for  premises  of  whose  ex-  that  she  could  not  longer  be  monarch  of  all 

istence  they  had  till  now  been  ignorant.   Ra-  she  surveyed.      But  the  situation,  all  the 
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same,  had  its  inconveniences,  as  do  all  situ-  The  poor   draggled  creatures  accepted  it. 

ations  of  divided  sovereignty.    For  there  is  Mrs.  Bottle  led  them  directly  to  her  kitchen 

no  question  in  history  so  difficult  as  that  fire.    She  piled  "  light-wood ''  upon  it,  so  as 

question,  how  the  Roman  republic  got  on  so  to  start  it  up  into  a  cheerful  blaze.    She 

well  for  four  centuries  with  two  consuls.  bade  the  men,  with  a  sort  of  hospitality 

Only  ten  days  after  the  grand  dedication  which  was  both  motherly  and  Afiican  in  its 
of  the  new  school-house,  the  ladies  sat  on  tone,  to  kick  off  their  boots,  red  with  the 
the  rather  shaky  piazza,  which  the  ambitious  valley  mud.  They  did  this  gladly  enough, 
builder  of  Elder  Bottle's  house  had  left  and  for  each  of  them  instantly  appeared  a 
them  as  a  token  of  his  wish  rather  than  his  pair  of  sanitary  carpet  slippers, 
power,  after  a  summer  day  rather  languid  For  the  sanitary  boxes  of  those  days,  dear 
and  monotonous.  The  sunset  behind  the  Emma,  dear  Lily,  were  like  the  mysterious 
western  hills  was,  indeed,  gorgeous.  Its  bag  of  the  good  Mother  Elizabeth  in  the 
gorgeousness  was  painted  on  purple  and  dear  old  **  Swiss  Family  Robinson." 
black  clouds,  which  were  piling  up  above  The  men*  were  shy,  almost  sheepish,  in 
the  hills,  and  which  seemed  to  rise  fast,  as,  their  answers  to  questions,  of  which  Mother 
in  fact,  they  drew  near  quick,  and  brought  Bottle  was  by  no  means  shy,  as  she  hurried 
quick  night  over  the  valley.  There  followed  her  arrangements  to  give  them  tea,  hot  hoe- 
all  the  magnificent  display  of  a  Southern  cake,  and  some  fried  ham  for  their  supper, 
thunder  storm.  Quick,  sharp  streaks  of  They  were  "  prospecting "  in  the  valley,  th^ 
lightning,  not  mere  flashes,  dashed  hither  said,  with  a  certain  surliness,  as  so  many 
and  thither  among  the  hills,  and  the  ladies  others  who  passed  that  summer.  The 
could  not,  as  they  looked  and  wondered,  but  species  "  tramp  "  of  the  genus  "  vagrant " 
guess  at  the  aim  the  bolts  took.  had  not  then  earned  his  name.    But, — what 

**  Was  not  that  the  direction  of  Weaver's  ?  with  Confederate  soldiers  finding  their  way 

Surely  that  one  must  have  struck  among  the  home,  and  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  adven- 

buildings  at  the  Reynolds's  I    Could  that  turers,  who  had  heard  of  the  valley  in  the 

blaze  of  fire  be  those  great  oat  stacks  of  war,  and  had  started  to  try  their  fortunes  in 

Weishample's  ?"  it, — the  dwellers  on  the  valley  roads,  even  on 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  scene  around  as  obscure  a  by-way  as  that  which  led  by 

them;  but  as  they  stood  at  the  windows,  Laurens  Harbour,  were  well  used  by  this 

now  fascinated  even  by  the  terrors  of  the  time  to  wayfarers,  with  a  certain  Soldierly 

scene,  both,  in  one  sudden  flash,  saw  two  march,  perhaps  with  a  rag  more  or  less  of 

men    running     hard    towards    the    house  rebel  or  of  loyal  uniform,  with   knapsack 

through  the  sheets  of  rain.     The  same  flash  and  walking-stick.     Nor  were  these  by  any 

which  revealed  them  to  the  ladies  must  have  means  the  first  whom  Mother  Bottle  had 

revealed  the  house  to  them.  entertained.    But  they  were  the  fii^st  of  the 

Purely  on  impulse.  Miss  Jane  Stevens  ran  white  race  who  had  asked  for  such  hospitality, 

to  the  outer  door,   and    in   the  darkness  They  had  been  tempted  to  ask  for   a 

called :   "  This  way ;  this  way."  night's  lodging  at  the  Colonel's,  two  miles 

The  men  needed  no  more  formal  invita-  back ;  but  that  place  looked  so  "  conf ound- 

tion,  but  dashed  upon  the  piazza,  panting,  edly  grand  "  that  they  had  felt  timid  at  the 

trying  to  laugh,  with  a  certain  rough  cour-  very  last,  satisfied  from  the  way  the  dogs 

tesy  of  manner  as  they  spoke,  or  tried  to  growled  at  them  that  they  would  not  be 

speak  to  the  ladies,  and  conscious,  at  the  welcome.    In  this  guess,  as  Mrs.  Bottle  told 

same  moment,  that  they  were  no  more  fit  to  them  rather  sharply,  they  had  certainly  Been 

enter  a  decent  house  than  two  hounds  who  wrong.      They    had,  however,  persevered, 

had  just  sprung  from  a  water-course.  knowing  of  the  existence  of  Laurens  Har- 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,"  said  Miss  hour.    They  had  therefore  come  down  the 

Jane  Stevens ;  "  only  come  in."  valley  with  the  shower,  and,  as  one  of  them 

And  Mrs.  Bottle,  appearing  from  her  end  said,  it  seemed  "  like  every  blamed  drop  of 

of  the  house,  joiaed  in  the  cordial  invitation,  rain  had  fell  on  one  or  the  other  "  of  them. 
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Before  the  repast  was  ready  Rachel  and  "  Missus  says  please  come  out  *n  de  wood- 
Miss  Jane  Stevens  held  a  conference  out-  shed  "  The  surprised  travelers  obeyed.  In 
side,  and  agreed  that  that  was  but  the  mean-  the  woodshed,  in  a  lantern,  was  a  tallow 
est  hospitality  which  left  these  men  to  sit  dip  lighted.  **  Take  off  dem  wet  close ; 
at  Mother  Bottle's  table,  soaked  to  the  skin  here 's  some  dry  ones ;  better  be  quick  'bout 
as  they  were.  it,  too,"  saidTirah  laughing  at  the  broadest, 

**  My  dear  child,*'  said  Rachel,  "  if  they  "  cos  Mother  Bottle  says  supper  am  ready." 

died  with  pneumonia  I  should  feel  as  if  I  And  accordingly  in  two  minutes  the  men 

killed  them."  reappeared  in  the  costume  of  Kew  Becket, 

Miss  Jane  Stevens  only  laughed.   "  K  you  and  showed  a  good  appetite  too. 

had  seen  what  I  have  seen  in  hospital,"  said  Meanwhile  the  rain  had  settled  down  into 

she,  "  you  would  not  hold  to  your  cockney  a  hard  south-west  storm,  pelting  heavily  on 

notions  about  dying  with  pneumonia.   They  the  south  and  west  windows, 

would  not  know  what  you  meant  if  you  told  "  My  man  'U  spend  'night  wid  de  odder 

them  of  your  terrors."                •  elders,"    said  Mrs.  Bottle  to  Rachel  and 

"  Still  there  are  those  overalls  and  shirts  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  as  they  retired  to  the 

in  the  New  Becket  box.    I  have  wondered  sitting-room  of  these  ladfes  and  left  the  two 

what  we  should  do  with  them  ?  "    This,  in  wayfarers  to  Tirah's  ministrations, 

an  inquiring  air.  "  I  should   think  he  would,"  said  Miss 

"Oh!  I've  no  objection,  if  that's -what  Jane  Stevens,  looking  out  uneasily  into  the 

you  mean.    And  I  will  take  all  the  r^pon-  blackness. 

sibility,  if  that  is  what  you  want.     Only  "  Where  can  you  put  these  m6n  ?  "  asked 

you  must  write  the  letter  to  the  correspond-  Rachel  a  little  doubtfully.    For  she  antici- 

ing  woman  at  North  Becket."  pated  Mrs.  Bottle's  reluctance  to  "  put  them  " 

"  New  Becket,"  said  the  accurate  Rachel,  anywhere, 

who  was  already  on  her  knees  before  the  •*  Put  um ! "  asked  she  with  an  affected 

box.    **  I  should  think  these  would  do  for  surprise,  "  shan't  put  um  noware.     Let  um 

that  tall  one,  and  these  for  the  stout  one.  trabbel  again  wen  dey  's  ready.    Can't  have 

This  is  marked  46,  outside  measure,  and  no  sech  trash  as  dem  is  'n  my  beds."    For 

this  40."  Mrs.  Bottle  was  a  free  negro  of  high  Maryland 

**  Fiddlestick  for  your  outside  measure!"  caste.    "Ain't  gwine  to  take  in  trabbelers 

said  Miss  Jane  Stevens  with  unusual  levity,  for  de  night  wen  dey 's  only  us  lone  women 

"  I  should  think  it  was  poor,  accurate  Miss  in  de  house." 

Jane  Stevens  at  the  box,  and  should  never  Mrs.  Bottle  spoke  with  an  absolute  firm- 
suspect  her  ideal  and  sentimental  assistant !  ness  which  her  two  friends  had  tested  be- 
As  if  those  vagrants  had  ever  measured  their  fore,  and  which  they  had  found  hard  to 
clothes  in  their  lives  1     Give  me  the  things."  move. 

And  she  made  up  a  complete  outfit  from  In  this  case,  to  say  the  truth,  Mrs.  Bottle 

head  to  foot,  of  clothing,  and  then  calling  was  quite  right  according  to  any  ordinary 

out  Mother  Bottle,  who  left  her  culinary  rules  of  pnideuce.    Whatever  her  husband 

cares  to  Tirah  a  little  unwillingly,  proposed  might  have  chosen  to  do  or  to  refuse,  her 

to  her  to  offer  them  to  her  guests.  husband  was  not  here.    She  was,  with  her 

"  I  give  dem  nice  things  to  dem  white  child  and  these  two  ladies,  alone  in  a  house 

trash  1    See  um  f urder  fust.    Too  good  for  distant  from  any  assistance.    How  much 

like  o'  dose,  Miss  Jane  Stevens."  they  had  to  fear  from  "  white  trash,"  the 

This  was  Mother  Bottle's  only  reply,  and  white  trash  of  the  neighborhood  had  lately 

she  returned  to  watch  the  griddle-cakes  at  shown  in  the  destruction  of  the  school-house, 

their  critical' moment.  Both  the  ladies  returned  to  the  attack, 

Rachel  had  to  call  Tirah.    She  told  Miss  however,  with  different  arguments.      But 

Jane  Stevens  that  she  could  not  make  up  talk  was  all  in  vain.    The  men  should  not 

her  own  mouth  to  tell  the  men  to  change  sleep  in  the  house  unless  the  Elder  came 

their  clothes.    Tirah  made  no  diflBculty.  home.    Mrs.  Bottle  was  ab^lute. 
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"  Let  tbem  sleep  in  the  school-house,"  said  to  strike  her  mistress  with  terror.    "  Dey  've 

Rachel  to  Miss  Jane  Stevens.    "  Tirah  shall  got  der  pockets  full  o'  matchee,  'u  dey  *11  set 

take  them  to  the  school-house,  and  with  the  house  on  fire  *n  ebry  corner." 

some  blankets  they  can  make  up  a  shake-  Rachel  laughed.    "  I  '11  risk  any  matches 

down  there."    For  Rachel  was  learning  the  that  they  had  in  their  pockets  when  they 

language  of  campaigners.  came  here,  and  I  *m  sure  they  have  none  in 

Then  Miss  Jane  Stevens  began  to  feel  the  the  pockets  they  have  on.    Don't  wait  an- 

same  terrora  for  her  beloved  school-house  other  moment,  Tirah." 
which  Mrs.  Bottle  had  felt  for  what  we  have  *     With  a  very  sulky  and  rebellious  air,  Ti- 

called  the   "parsonage."     But  Miss  Jane  rah  took  the  strangers  across  the  way  to  the 

Stevens  was  nothing  if  not  consistent.    She  school-house,  and  left  them,  in  the  dark, 

felt  the  cowardice  of  refusing,  where  the  re-  She  felt,  and  she  behaved,  as  if  she  were  the 

spousibility  was  her  own,  what  she  had  Cassandra  of  a  new  Troy,  prophesying  evil 

urged  when  the  responsibility  was  another's,  to  deaf  eara.    She  shook  from  her  skirts  all 

The  bold  suggestion  of  Rachel  had  timidly  the  responsibility. 

crossed  her  own  mind,  aijd  had  been  dis-  Her  mistress,  and  friend,  and  Mrs.  Bottle 

missed  as  an  intruder.     Now  thj^t  it  was  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  deep  sleep.     Mrs. 

made  in  words  it  had  to  be  logically  con-  Bottle,  perhaps,-  slept  better  than  the  others, 

sidered,  and  then  consistency  required  her  At  midnight  there  was  a  knock,  and  call  at 

assent.  the    door.      It  was  the  Elder, — who  had 

To  say  truly,  the  two  teachers  had  no  known  they  .would  be  a  little  frightened, 

more  right  to  put  the  vagrants  into  the  and,  so  soon   as  the  rain  had  ceased,  had 

school-house  than  to  keep  them  at  Elder  returned  from   Brother  Hundley's.     Elder 

Bottle's.     The  school-house  was  not  theirs ;  Bottle  heard  the  tale  of  the  three  of  "  wom- 

but  it  waa  considered  to  be  theirs.   They  were  ankind."    He  doubted, — and  did  not  decide, 

habitually  the  monarchs — or,  if  you  please  He  was  loath  to  pass  a  censure  on  i^>eople 

to  be  accurate,  the  consuls  there.     Mrs.  Bot-  whom  he  respected  as  heartily  as  lie  did 

tie  offered  no  dissent,  therefoi^e,  when  Rachel  the  two  teachei*s.    He  knew,  in  his  heart, 

said  pleasantly,  as  if  it  settled    all  diffi-  that  he  would  not  have  willingly  let  the 

culties :  men  sleep  in  his  own  house, — even  had  he 

"  I  '11  tell  you,  Mrs.  Bottle,  Tirah  shall  been  at  home, 

take  a  lantern  and  two  blankets  and  take  He  did,  therefore,  as  men  do.     He  tried 

them  to  the  school-house."  to  make  light  of  his  wife's  anxiety.     He 

Rachel  left  no  time  for  deliberation,  but  said :  "  It 's  all  over  now, — and  it's  only 
called  the  two  strangers,  as  if  it  were  a  mat-  three  hours  to  morning."  He  took  the  bar- 
ter of  course,  and  said  to  them :  "  We  shall  ness  off  Elder  Hundley's  horse  and  tethered 
have  to  put  you  in  the  school-house  to  sleep,  him  behind  the  house  with  a  long  rope. 
The  girl  will  give  you  blankets."  She  waa  Then  he  took  his  own  station  for  the  night 
conscious  that  she  did  not  like  the  manner  at  a  window,  which  commanded  the  access 
in  which  the  two  men  received  her  proposal,  to  the  school-house,  perfectly  in  sight  under 
True,  they  apologized  for  the  trouble  they  the  clear  starlight  which  followed  the  storm, 
gave,  and  they  expressed  thanks  for  their  It  did  not  occur  to  the  Elder  that  Tirah  was 
supper.  But  they  did  not  say  it  is  Rachel  keeping  up  a  similar  watch  from  her  end 
would  have  had  them.  of  the  wood-house,  where  she  was  supposed 

However,  the  die  was  cast,  and  it  was  quite  to  sleep, 
too  late  to  show  suspicion.    Tirah  received 

her  orders  and  obeyed  them  indignantly.  CIlArTEK  XIX. 

"  I  take  dem  two  vagrams  to  de  schoolus,  "  When  shall  the^work  of  death  begin  ?  '* 

Miss  Rachel?     Shan't  do  it."     She  had  miman. 

oaught  the  word  "  vagram "  in  some  of  the  As    Kaza    Kirk    Was  creeping  his  way 

grander  speeches  of  Elder  Bottle,  and  she  across  the  school-house,  long  after  midnight, 

thought,  by  the  use  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  in  the  darkness  of  the  small  hours,  his  foot 
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caught  on  some  outlying  bench ;  he  tried  in  at  terrible  disadvantage,  threw  them  to  the 

vain  to  extricate  it,  and  then  fell  heavily  to  ground,  and    bound    their   hands   behind 

the  floor.  them.    Then,  as  if  they  were  prepared  for 

He  called  his  comrade  in  an  undertone  to  this  very  enterprise,  each  man  tied  his  vic- 

his  help,  saying  with  unnumbered  oaths,  tim's  legs  together,  while  he  fairly  sat  upon 

which  need  not  be  repeated,  that  he  had  his  back  and  so  controlled  his  struggles, 

broken  every  bone  in  his  body.  "  If  yer  don't  lie  still,  I  'U  blow  yer  brains 

Dan  Cassiu  came  to  his  relief,  but  in  out."  These  were  the  only  words  that 
truth  he  was  not  badly  hurt,  and  then  they*  broke  the  silence,  and  these  were  so  effect- 
sat  together  on  the  offending  bench,  taking  ual  that  even  when  their  throats  were  re- 
dark  counsel.  leased,  Dan  Cassin  and  his  comrade  ventured 

"  I  *d  strike  a  light  in  no  time,"  said  to  say  nothing. 

Dan,  "  but  if  my  head  showed  for  half  a  "I  *ve  got  my  man's  elbows  tight,  George, 

minute  that  cursed  nigger  gal  would  draw  could  you  just  sit  on  his  heels  long  enough 

a  bead  on  me,  and  you  would  get  the  next  for  me  to  turn  round  ?  " 

shot.     "No  lights  'till   we   light  'em   all.  No,  CJeorge  could  not  render  this  assist- 

Fetch    the    basket    up   inter   this  corner,  ance,  and  the  other  was  thus  obliged  to 

Lucky  the  little  giant  kivered  it  up  so  tight,"  recur  to  the  threat  of  the  brains,  before  he 

he  said,  as  he  opened  it.    "  There  ain't  one  awed  his  victim  into  the  stillness  necessary 

chip  but 's  as  dry  as  it  was  when  he  put  it  for  tying  his  ankles  as  firmly  as  his  elbowA. 

in."    And  so  with  glee,  they  built  together  This  point  gained,  he  was  able  to  go  to 

their  little  cob-houses  of  light-wood  chips  George's  assistance,  and  in  a  minute  more 

under  two  of  the  benches,  and  filled  full  the  Kaza  Kirk  was  in  the  same  helpless  condi- 

spaces   with  shavings  dipped  in  coal  oil.  tion  as  Dan  Cassin. 

They  had  now  "  got  the  hang  "  of  the  school-  "  K  th*  nigger  gal  'd  only  left  us  her  Ian- 
house,  and  arranged  two  other  heaps  of  tern,"  said  George,  "but  I  reckon  these 
their  incendiary  preparations,  without  either  fellows  've  got  candles  enough  somewhere ; " 
stumbling  or  accident.  Indeed  the  dead  and  stooping  down  he  rescued  in  fact  the 
silence  of  the  night,  now  that  the  shower  inch  of  candle  in  the  pile  before  him  and 
had  passed,  gave  them  courage  to  suppose  was  able  to  put  that  on  one  of  the  benches 
that  their  work  would  go  forward  with  as  by  his  side, 
little  interruption  as  before.  "  D  'yer  think  yer  c'n  keep  them  both 

When  the  fourth .  pile  was  built,  they  while  I  can  go  to  the  other  piles  ?  "  he  said  ; 

agrecfd  after  a  little  conference,  to  set  the  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had  three  other 

light  to  this  first,  as  it  was  less  exposed  to  candle-ends  ready  to  preserve  the  spark  of 

the  windows,  and  the  possible  omniscience  light  if  they  should  need  it  again, 

of  Tirah's  eye.    By  rapidly  passing  to  each  "  Pity,"  said  the  other,  "  to  make  a  row  in 

of  the  others,  the  candle  which  they  kindled  the  middle  of  the  night."    And  feeling  in 

in  each,  might  then  be  left  to  burn  down  to  the  pockets  of  the  helpless  incendiaries  he 

to    the    shavings,  while  they  made  their  removed,  with  some  satisfaction,  from  each 

escape.  man  a  little  revolver.    "  I  reckon  that  here's 

Just  as  Dan  Cassin  struck  the  match  and  fire-arms  enough,  if  anybody  gets  in,  and 

lighted  his  candle,  so  that  an  unearthly  Rem-  we've  rope  enough  to  keep  them  tight  till 

brandt  light  from  below  revealed  the  forms  of  morning.      Sunrise  is  now  pretty  nigh  four 

the  two  incendiaries,  each  of  them  was  seized  o'clock,  and  it's  light  a  little  after  three." 

behind  his  neck  by  a  stout  hand,  which  They  need  have  spared  themselves  any 

twisted  his  neck-tie  after  the  fashion  of  a  anxiety,  however ;  for  in  truth  the  enter- 

garrote,  so  tightly  that  tieither  could  even  prise  had  not  been  bruited,  and  Dan  Cassin 

cry  for  mercy.  and  Kaza  Kirk  and  the  "  little  giant "  were 

Their  two  captors,*  without  a  word,  avail-  the  only  conspirators.    It  proved,  tliat,  in 

ing  themselves  still  of  the  light  of  the  can-  the  framing  of  the  ell  of  the  building,  there 

die,  and  holding  the  two  men  on  their  knees,  were  two  joists  strong  enough  for  the  security 
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of  the  two  prisoners,  and  their  captors,  tak-  growls  or  curses,  or  rollings  over  from  one 

ing  them  head  and  heels,  much  as  they  would  or  the  other  of  his  captives.    Occasionally 

have  removed  them  for  burial  from    the  a  question  came  from  his  companion  in 

field  of  battle,  tied  them  firmly,  lying  on  victory.    It  was  but  little  more  than  two 

their  backs  with  their  eyes  looking  up  to  hours,  when  this  companion  threw  open 

tht  ceiling,  quite  regardless  of  their  occa-  the  door,  and  said  gladly : 

sional    ejaculations,  or    pleas    for  mercy.  "Day's  breaking,"  and  then  he  added, 

George  completed  the  operation  by  setting  "  *nd  I*m  blamed  if  the  nigger  elder  hasn't 

a  bench  over  each  of  them,  and  then  took  got  home.    There    he    is   at    his  winder ! 

his  own  situation  in  a  chair  where  he  would  Hullo  I  Brother,  can't  you  come  over  ?  "  he 

have  been  in  9ight  of  them,  had  it  been  cried,  and  thus  he  started  Brother  Bottle 

light.  from  the  doze  into  which  he  had  ignomin- 

"  We've  four  inches  of  candles,"  said  he ;  iously  fallen.  Tirah  was  at  the  elder's  side 
"  I  reckon  tley  *11  carry  us  till  daylight."  at  the  same  moment.  She  had  seen  the 
And  he  bade  his  comrade  leave  one  on  the  school-house  door  swing  open  ;  and  know- 
table  beside  him,  shading  it  with  books,  ing  by  her  "divine  instinct"  just  where 
from  the  first  instant,  lest  its  light  should  Elder  Bottle  was,  she  hud  run  to  him  to  re- 
fall  on  any  window.  "  If  you  are  tired,"  port,  before  she  reconnoitred  further, 
said  he,  "  you  can  lie  down  again."  Then  Elder  Bottle  was  a  fearless  man,  and  ke 
turning  to  the  prisoners  :  "  I  can  sit  here,  gave  ready  hearing  to  the  tale  which  his  un- 
and  if  either  of  you  rascals  sticks  his  head  expected  ally  told  him.  With  great  glee  he 
out  from  under  that  bench,  why  here  goes  I  and  Tirah  crossed  to  the  school-house,  and 
You  know  yourselves  whether  your  pistols  surveyed  by  the  light  of  Tirah's  lantern  the 
are  good  for  anything."  two  pinioned  prisoners.    They  both  knew 

To  tell  the  truth,  however,  his  work  and  the  men  perfectly  well,  as  among  the  lowest 

his  companion's  had  been  too  well  done  for  of  the  wretched  throng  which  gave  life  to 

much  anxiety.     The  men  could  roll,  and  the  whisky-selling  end  of  Gravel's  store  at 

they  could  kick ;  but  they  could  not  stand  the    Corners.     Bottle    had  not    given    to 

upright,  and  there  was  little  risk  of  any  at-  either  of  them  credit  for  the  courage  which 

tempt  at  escape.  their  enterprise  displayed.    As  often  hap- 

The  reader  will  understand  that  the  acci-  pens,  because  he  hated  his  enemy,  he  de- 
dental  arrival  of  these  worthy  "  tramps  "  at  spised  him  unfairly. 

brother  Bottle's  house,  had  fortunately  de-  Having  secured  two  such  rascals,  he  was 
ranged  a  conspiracy  of  Kaza  Kirk  and  Dan  quite  willing  to  test  the  new  promises  of 
Cassin.  These  two  reorganizers  of  society  the  new  institutions.  His  new  allies  were 
had  only  been  waiting  for  a  night  dark  ready  to  render  any  assistance  in  their 
enough  to  renew,  for  the  new  school-  power.  At  that  gray  hour  in  the  morning, 
house,  the  experiment  tried  so  successfully  there  was  little  risk  of  a  rescue  from  any  of 
on  the  old.  The  heavy  thunder  storm  gave  the  brothers  at  the  corner  store.  Their 
them  their  chance.  But  it  was  their  mis-  habits  were  not  those  of  early  risers.  For- 
fortune  that  they  imlocked  the  school-house  tunately  Elder  Hundley's  horse  and  lumber- 
door,  for  which  they  had  provided  a  key,  wagon  were  still  in  readiness.  After  a  little 
not  fifteen  minutes*  after  Tirah  ha4  left  the  discussion,  therefore,  the  two  prisoners  were 
Pennsylvanians,  and  before  they  had  fallen  lifted  upon  the  floor  of  this  wagon,  and 
asleep.  Watching  the  purpose  of  the  in-  their  captors  drove  them  off  to  the  county 
truders,  these  two,  with  common  instinct,  town,  some  seven  miles  away.  The  jail  was 
had  kept  on  the  alert ;  and  with  their  bare  there,  that  was  one  point,  and  it  was  certain 
feet,  trod  so  lightly  that  the  incendiaries  there  would  be  a  magistrate  there,  while  it 
had  no  hint  of  their  presence  imtil  the  crisis  was  doubtful  whether  either  of  the  'squires 
which  has  been  described.  nearest  to  Laurens  Harbour  could  be  found. 

George  Spang's  watch  did  not  seem  long  Before  four  o'clock,  Witherup  and  Spang, 

to    him.     It  was  occasionally  varied   by  the  two  Pennsylvanians,  who  had,  by  this 
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time  80  well  avouched  their  loyalty  to  law  and  long  before.  As  it  was,  they  were  put  in 
order,  were  on  their  way.  They  undertook  jail  at  once,  to  wait  the  meeting  of  the  grand 
to  see  the  two  prisoners  comfortably  within  jury.  The  deputy  sheriff  had  notified  Spang 
the  stone  walls,  it  the  county  contained  and  Withei-up  that  their  testimony  would 
such.  They  knew  the  town,  which  they  had  then  be  needed,  but  he  would  be  satisfied 
passed  through  only  at  noon  the  day  be-  with  their  personal  recognizance  that  it 
fore.  should  be  forthcoming ;  saying,  indeed,  that 
"Good  gracious,"  said  Witherup.  "My  he  could  hold  the  men  for  a  dozen  other 
uncle  had  no  end  of  them  wen  I  lived  with  offences  if  this  particular  charge  fell  through, 
him.  Horse  thieves  they  was,  mostly  from  Spang  and  Witherup  had  therefore  been  able 
Virginia,  too,"  he  added  below  his  breath,  to  return  within  the  hour  to  Elder  Hund- 
"  It  don't  take  long."  ley's.  '  That  worthy  had  himself  '*  hitched 
This  was  just  before  he  started,  just  up "  a  neighbor's  horse  to  replace  his  own 
as  he  took  the  reins.  AVhat  proved  to  be  tired  steed,  and  had  brought  them  back  in 
his  parting  words  fell  on  Rachel's  ear  to  triumph  on  their  way. 
her  amazement  Elder  Bottle  was  explain-  "  Jew  tell  him  we  thort  dhat  dhey  was 
ing  to  his  wife  again,  how  he  found  the  the  same  men  'z  burnt  de  odder  school  ? " 
prisoners  lying  on  their  backs  under  the  "We  didn't  know  anything  about  any 
benches,  with  George  Spang  watching  other  school,"  said  Witherup  a  little  grimly, 
them.  Half  aside,  as  Spang  stepped  over  For  he  thought  the  story*  he  had  told  was 
the  wheel  and  sat  by  his  companion,  he  bad  enough,  and  he  was  a  little  disconcerted 
said  to  him,  with  no  thought  of  being  to  find  that  anybody  thought  he  had  under- 
overheard  :    "  I  thought  they  'd  better  look  stated  matters. 

up  and  not  down."  The  case  was  explained  to  him.  In  re- 
Elder  Hundley's  house  was  not  far  distant  turn,  he  explained  that  he  had  said  nothing 
from  the  county  town  on  the  same  road,  of  this  as  a  school  for  negroes ;  he  had  not 
and  they  agreed  to  leave  his  horse  and  wagon  known  it  was.  All  that  he  knew  was  that 
with  him  on  their  return.  he  was  in  a  large  school-house.  "I  saw 
This  return  came  sooner  than  anybody  the  justice  was  puzzled,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
expected.  The  men  left,  indeed,  by  four  in  said  there  was  no  stairs  and  no  upstairs, 
the  morning.  As  early  as  nine  they  were  Then  the  justice  said  it  was  many  years 
at  Elder  Bottle's  again,  triumphant.  As  since  he  was  in  Laurens  Harbour,  and  be 
they  had  approached  the  town  a  gentleman  had  never  seen  the  schoc^  since  the  new  cme 
had  joined  them  on  horseback,  who  proved  was  built." 

to  be  one  of  those  neighboring  squires,  to  "  Golly  be  I "  exclaimed  Elder  Hundley, 

whom,  had  they  been  more  certain,  they  quite  unconscious  of  profanity  and  whoUy 

would  have  taken  their  captives.    He  ap-  guiltless,  therefore.    "  Judge  thinks  it  *b  de 

proved  entirely  of  their  action ;  would  have  old  'cademy.    Did  n't  know  dat  stands  jes 

been  glad  probably,  were  all  rascals  so  dis-  as  'twas  left  wen  de  Fauquier  regiment  sot 

posed  of,  and  never  any  brought  to  him.  fire  to  it  fust  year  de  war.    Good  for  de 

With  his  advice  and  help  they  had  gone  judge  I" 

directly  to  the  right  magistrate,  who  had  And  the  two  elders  laughed  heartily  at 

actually  heard  the  testimony  half-dressed  the  reflection,  that  so  fa«  white  man's  law 

and  in  his  shirt-sleeves.    The  moment  he  was  being  meted  out  to  their  prisoners, 
sent  for  the  deputy  sheriff,  that  officer  recog- 
nized both  men  with  delight.    He  had  not 

dreamed  that  they  were  at  Laurens  Harbour,  *'  The  awembled  muluuKle 

*'  'In  awful  lilenoe  witnessed ;— then  at  once 

right  under  his  nose.    But  they  were  horse-  a»  with  a  tempest  roshing  noise  of  winds 

thieves,  perfectly  well  known  to  him,  who  Lifted  their  mingled  olamoQ».**>-5dNM«ir. 

he  had  hoped  wei-e  in  the  Yankee  army,  or.  Victory  is  one  thing.      What  follows 

better,  dead  on  some  battle-field.    But  for  victory  is  quite  another, 

the  civil  war  they  would  have  been  in  jail  Never  had  the  school  been  so  jubilant  as 
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it  was  on  this  morning.    Under  Tirah's  vol-  it  was  not  till  after  five  o'clock  that  this 

uble  narrative,  the  nnsaccessfol  attack  on  group  was  seen  to  take  motion  and  to  come 

the  school-house  lost  nothing  of  its  audacity,  up  the  road  toward  the  Bethel,  not  much 

The  piles  of  <^  light  wood "  which  Cassin  more  than  a  mile  from  the  Comers.    One 

and  Kirk  had  left,  were  still  in  the  room  and  another  freedman,  boy,  man  or  woman, 

when  the  scholars  gathered.     The  slops  of  came  running  into  Elder  Bottle's  with  this 

tallow  on  the  table  by  lame  Phebe's  seat,  news.    Rachel  and  Miss  Jane  Stevens  had 

which  told  the  story  of  the  guard  kept  over  dismissed  the  school  half  an  hour  earlier 

the  incendiaries,  was  visited  before  school  than  usual,  with  injunctions  to  the  scholars 

began,  as  the  shrine  of  a  pilgrimage ;  and,  to  go  directly  home,  and  not  to  be  found 

after  the  regular  exercises  were  under  way,  lounging    around.      These  injunctions,  as 

Phebe  was  ^  contemplated  from  afar  with  need  hardly  be  said,  were  generally  diso- 

envy,  as  being  the  nearest  watchman  of  a  beyed. 

trophy  so  precious.    When,  at  the  first  re-  There  was  no  war  nor  battle  sound ;  it 

cess,  Tirah  came  in  with  the  additional  was  simply  a  disorderly  procession  of  eighty 

tidings  that  the  two  men  were  Cassin  and  or  a  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were  on 

Kirk, — names  perfectly  well  known  to  all  horseback,  who  came  along  the  road  in  as 

the  children,  thoroughly  hated  and  always  close  order  as  it  would  peiunit,  the  horsemen 

shunned, — and  further,  that  they  were  now  walking  their  beasts  that  they  might  not 

in  the  county  jail,  enthusiasm  was  almost  arrive  before  the  others.    As  the  scouts  had 

beyond  bounds.    The  endless  exaggerations  announced,  almost  all  the  men  were  armed, 

which  sprang  from  these  simple  facts  may  As  they  came  up  to  the  Bethel  the  riders 

be  imagined.    And  before  night  these  ex^g-  dismounted,  and  either  fastened  their  own 

gerations  had  worked  their  way  so  thor-  horses  in  the  little  sheds,  which  were  "  an- 

oughly  through  the  neighborhood  that  one  nexes "  to  that  temple,  or  gave  them  to 

would  have  supposed  that  the  colored  people  proud  boys  who   undertook   this   charge, 

had  won  a  perfect  Manassas  victory  over  Short  delay  from  this  course  changed  the 

the  whites.  cavalry  into  a  crowd  of  infantry,  of  whom 

Such  talk,  repeated  at  every  comer,  and  the  leaders  came  directly  forward  to  the 

the  absurd  bragging  which  often  attended  school.    MissJane  Stevens  and  Rachel  were 

it,  could  have  but  one  result.    Elder  Bottle  standing  on  the  steps.     The  presence  of 

and  his  more  sensible  helpers  foresaw  this  women,  perhaps,  surprised  the  leaders  of  the 

result,  indeed,  but  were  powerless  to  pre-  mob ;  but  they  expressed  no  surprise.    They 

vent  it.    On  the  very  day  after  the  capture  even  took  off  their  hats  and  bowed  with  a 

and  arrest,  the  storm  of  retaliation  came,  certain  courtesy. 

At  the  grocery  at  the  Comers  the  clans  had  *^  What  is  it  you  want,  gentlemen  ?"  said 

been  gathering  since  noon.    The  attendance  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  fortunate  in  taking  the 

of  horses  alone,  fastened  at  first  to  the  rails  initiative. 

provided  for  them,  and  then  to  every  avail-  "  We  want  to  pull  down  this  building," 

fible  tree  or  fence  post  on  each  of  the  Comer  said  the  man  whom  she  addressed  most  per- 

roads,  was  such  as  is  seen  ordinarily  only  at  sonally,  *^  and  we  're  gwine  to  do  it  right 

a  firstKslass  trial,  or  on  an  election  day.    The  away.    Ye  'U  have  five  minutes  to  get  your 

braggarts  of  the  ilay  before,  who  could  not  things  out,"  he  added  after  a  moment,  with 

then  be  controlled,  were  now  the  very  first  some  thought,  indeed,  that  he  would  need 

to  come  into  the  school  and  to  the  elder's,  to  that  time  for  the  proper  disposition  of  his 

announce  that  few  men  came  to  the  Comers  forces,  **  and  then,  here  goes  I " 

who  did  not  bring  their  muskets  or  shot-  A  general  storm  of  applause  and  laughter 

guns.    No  man  of  color  ventured  to  go  into  from  those  nearest  the  speaker  followed  his 

the  stores,  even  for  legitimate  purchases,  that  words. 

afternoon.    A  hot,  languid  day  ground  by,  "  What  is  all  this  for  ?    What  harm  is  the 

with  occasional  rumors  of  hurrahs  in  the  building?"  said  Miss  Jane  Stevens,  impru- 

store  and  from  the  group  around  it.     But  dently. 
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"  The  school 's  a  noosance/*  said  the  other,  noosance,  you  know  there 's  nothia'  le£t  bat 

who  was  a  little  more  drunk  than  he  knew,  to  urbate  it." 

'^  and  has  been  voted  a  noosance  in  a  public  And  again  his    followers    laughed   and 

meeting.      If  you're  familiar  with  lor  of  cheered. 
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Much  is  said  in  these  Darwinian  days,  of  immigration  had  cast  upon  our  shores  the 
heredity,  of  environment,  and  of  adaptation  mass  of  poverty,  ignorance  and  crime  which 
— ^the  thr.ee  great  factors  in  the  evolution  of  we  begin  to  find  a  millstone  about  our  necks, 
species.  IIow  far  each  of  these  factors  takes  there  was  no  such  class  of  children  in  our 
part  in  the  formation  of  moral  character,  as  land  as  we  find  to-day.  Thousands  and  tens 
well  as  of  physical  peculiarities,  no  one  can  of  thousands  of  pauper  children  and  juvenile 
wholly  determine.  A  vast  difference  of  opin-  offenders  swarm  in  our  almshouses  and  re- 
ion  prevails  among  men ;  some  being  almost  f  ormatories,  and  prey  upon  our  large  towns, 
fatalists  in  the  view  which  they  take  of  in-  The  increase  of  this  number  is  alarming, 
herited  qualities,  in  the  belief  that  a  child  It  threatens  the  public  safety  already,  and 
which  comes  of  a  ^*  bad  stock  "  is  a  hopeless  the  question  begins  to  agitate  political  econ- 
subject  for  careful  training.  Others  are  omists,  and  social  scientists,  How  shall  we 
equaUy  strong  in  their  faith  in  the  power  of  deal  most  wisely  with  our  destitute  and 
education  to  overcome  natural  defects,  and  delinquent  children?  There  is,  however, 
that  the 'infant  mind  is  a  blank  sheet,  on  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Social  science 
which  one  may  write  good  things  or  evil.  and  political  economy  have  their  important 

The  experience  of  life  teaches  the  truth  office  to  perform.    Large  and  wise  views 

of  the  statement  made  in  the  second  com-  should  be  taken  of  the  whole  subject,  and 

mandment,  that  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers  the  best  laws  enacted  and  enforced  for  the 

shall  be  visited  upon  the  children,  to  the  care  and  restraint  of  the  wards  of  the  State, 

third  and  fourth  generation."    Hereditary  But  there  must  also  come  into  full  action 

tendencies  are  strong,  and  not  only  the  par-  that  spontaneous  individual  effort,  that  work 

ents'  good  and  bad  qualities,  but  those  of  of  love,  which  sees  in  every  neglected  child 

remote  ancestors  continually  reappear  in  the  a  human  being  whose  life  may  be  turned 

offspring,  presenting  in  the  same  family  sub-  from  misery  to  cheerful  content,  from  mis- 

jected  to  the  same  "  environment,"  wonder-  chief  to  usefulness. 

f  ul  diversity  of  character,  and  baffling  some-  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  blessed  memory, 

times  every  effort  to  raise  or  to  depress  the  who  was  indifferent  to  no  form  of  human 

moral  stature.    We  know  also  that  each  suffering,  says :    "  The  natural  reformer  is 

individual,  according  to  opportunity,  must  a  man  whose  talents  and  gifts  are  intensi- 

make  a  selection  between  good  and  evil,    fied  to  genius.   , He  sees  idle 

both  of  which  will  be  continally  presented  and  vicious  youlii  whom  others  call  crimi- 

to  his  choice,  however  favorable  or  unfav-  nals,  but  who  seem  to  him  like  lambs  with- 

orable  may  be  his  surroundings.    But  no  out  a  shepherd.    He  attracts  these  stubborn, 

one  can  wholly  fail  to  see  that  man  is  a  perverse  and  wicked  boys  about  him,  and 

creature  of  habit  in  a  great  degree,  and  that  they  become  gentle  and  docile  in  his  plas- 

training,  education,  and  daily  companion-  tic  hands."  ^ 

ship  go  far  to  modify  hereditary  character.  Now  this  expression,  "  lambs  without  a 

In  the  days  of  old  New  England,  of  the  shepherd,"  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  mat- 
God-fearing,  hard-working  descendants  of  i  second  Annaal  Report,  Ma.8«»ba«.U»  Board  of 
the  Puritans,  before  the  flood  of  foreign  sute  CbariUes,  p.  ixiy. 
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ter,  and  shows  that  Dr.  Howe  acted  from  been  successfully  attempted.  About  ninety 
the  true  parental  instinct,  without  which  let  per  cent,  of  pauper  children  reared  in  alms- 
no  one,  parent  though  he  may  be  in  fact,  houses  were  found  to  have  become  paupers 
presume  to  attempt  the  training  of  another  or  criminals.  Under  the  boarding  out  sys- 
person's  child.  Some  one  has  happily  said  tem,  with  careful  supervision  and  visitation, 
that  "  no  woman  is  half  a  mother  who  does  a  very  large  proportion  now  become  useful 
not  see  her  own  child  in  every  neglected  and  self-supporting  members  of  society.  In 
and  helpless  little  one."  So  too  every  true  the  state  of  New  York,  no  child  over  three 
parent  who  looks  upon  the  little  gamins  of  years  of  age  may  be  sent  to  an  almshouse, 
the  street,  or  the  children  of  almshouses  even  for  a  single  night,  except  such  children 
and  truant  schools,  will  feel  his  heart  strings  as  are  idiotic,  epileptic,  paralytic,  or  hope- 
twitch  sorely  as  he  thinks  of  these  "  lambs  lessly  defective.  The  result  of  this  excel- 
without  a  shepherd."  lent  law,(Chap.  173,  Acts  of  1875,  of  New 

As  civilization  advances,  the  condition  of  York,)  has  been  the  placing  out  in  families 

children  in  Christian  nations  b  greatly  im-  of  an  immense  number,  of  children,  who 

proved,  and  among  prosperous  and  educated  formerly,  to  use  the  pithy  phrase  of  a  well 

families  they  are  made  the  great  objects  of  known  journalist  "  were  just  composted  to- 

consideration.    But  the  children  of  the  very  gether  in  almshouses,"  with  adult  paupers, 

poor  have  a  hard  lot  to  bear.    As  the  num-  This  law  was  enacted  through  the  exertions 

ber  of  these  last  have  increased,  various  of  the  members  of  the  "  State  Charities  Aid 

means  have  been  adopts  to  meet  the  ex-  Association^'  a  society   composed  of  men 

igencies  which  have  arisen.    Orphan  asy-  and  women  of  the  highest  character,  associ- 

lums,  Refuges,  Nurseries  for  the  indigent,  ated  together  to  improve  the  administration 

and  Reformatories  for  the  delinquent  have  of  public  charitable  institutions,  and  to  ele- 

arisen  in  every  large  community.    Wise  and  vate  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 

good  men  have  endeavored  to  frame  judi-  the  poor. 

cious  plans  for  the  government  and  care  of  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  upon  her 
these  institutions ;  millions  have  been  spent  statute  books  many  laws  for  the  protection 
for  maintenance  and  shelter.  But  their  sue-  and  restraint  of  children.  In  the  year 
cess  has  been  by  no  means  what  was  to  be  1872  one  of  the  three  large  state  alms- 
desired.  We  find  too  large  a  proportion  of  houses,  that  at  Monson,  was  set  apart  for 
the  children  from  Nurseries  and  Refuges  the  exclusive  use  of  pauper  children  who 
descending  into  Reformatories  and  prisons,  had  no  town  settlement.  Its  name  was 
and  ultimately  and  permanently  into  the  changed,  and  carefully  made,  to  avoid  cast- 
pauper  and  criminal  class.  There  is  a  grow-  ing  the  stigma  of  pauperism  upon  the 
ing  sentiment  against  "  institutions,"  and  young.  It  was  called  the  "  State  Primary 
the  wisest  philanthropists  have  come  to  the  School."  It  was  designed  to  be  not  only  a 
conclusion  that  they  should  be,  so  far  as  is  shelter,  but  a  training  school  for  its  in- 
possible,  only  temporary  places  for  children,  mates.    The  original  rules  for  the  govem- 

God  in  His  wisdom  "  hath  set  the  chil-  ment  of  this  school  were  carefully  prepared, 

dren  of  the  earth  in  families."    Neither  in  with    the    expectation    that    the    children 

great  institutions,  nor  in  crowded  cities  is  taught  here  would  be  fitted  to  enter  private 

the  most  healthful  and  natural  life  possible,  families   and  become  good    citizens.    We 

A  child  has  an  incalculably  better  chance  of  will  endeavor   to   show  presently  why   it 

developing  his  best  moral  qualities  and  his  has  signally  failed  to  achieve  the  expected 

greatest  capabilities  in  an  average  private  results  and  has  become  a  training  school  of 

household  than  in  any  institution,  however  pauperism  if  not  of  vice, 

well  ordered,  where  children  are  massed  to-  The  State  Reform  School   for  boys  at 

gether.  Westboro    was    established    through    the 

In  England  the  system  of  boarding  out  efforts  mainly  of  Greneral  Theodore  Lyman 

young  children  in  "  cottage  homes  "  instead  of  Brookline,  in  1848.    He  contributed  per- 

of  maintaining  them  in  almshouses   has  sonally  sums  amoimting  in  the  aggregate 
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to  872,000,  toward  its  completion.  That  There  are  probably  one  thousand  or  more 
as  well  as  the  State  Industrial  School  for  at  the  present  time.  Their  condition  is  most 
girls  at  Lancaster,  opened  in  1856,  are  in-  deplorable,  for  although  they  are  fed,  cloth- 
tended  for  the  reformation  and  industrial  ed,  and  sheltered,  they  are  generally  without 
training  of  idle  and  vicious  youth.  Many  proper  supervision  and  are  associated  with 
causes  have  combined  to  frustrate  in  part  adult  paupers  good  or  bad.  They  cannot  go 
the  philanthropic  efforts  for  this  end.  At  to  the  State  Primary  School,  because  that  is 
Westboro,  overcrowding  and  the  extension  a  State  institution.  Their  parents,  if  they 
of  the  age  of  admission  have  seriously  inter-  are  of  alien  birth,  as  most  of  them  are,  have 
fered  with  success.  Many  well-informed  by  naturalization,  residence,  and  tax-paying 
persons,  who  feel  much  interest  in  its  wel-  acquired  a  town  settlement,  and  their  chil- 
fare,  believe  it  to  be  corrupting  in  its  influ-  dren  must  depend  on  a  town  for  support, 
ence  on  the  yoimger  and  less  depraved  Few  persons  have  a  full  idea  of  the  evil 
boys.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  which  results  from  this  method  of  providing 
number  is  too  great  there,  and  that  a  large  for  children.  Their  morals  are  inevitably 
number  of  inmates  are  too  old  and  hard-  more  or  less  corrupted  and  they  must  ac- 
ened  for  a  "reform  school" — more  fit  sub-  quire  habits  of  idleness.  It  is  a  painful 
jects  for  a  house  of  correction.  sight  to  see  children  running  wild  in  such 

One  significant  fact  is  a  good  test  of  the  promiscuous  company,  without  care  or  train- 
practical  success  of  the  school.  The  num-  ing.  We  should  follow  the  example  of 
ber  of  boys  constantly  imder  punishment  New  York — ^place .  a  portion  of  them  in 
there  is  proportionally  very  large.  It  is  an  small  private  orphan  asylums  and  homes 
accepted  fact  that  a  school  or  prison  where  for  children,  at  the  expense  of  their  towns, 
excessive  punishment  is  necessary  is  not  where  they  will  have  good  care.  A  still 
well  governed.  A  good  system  well  admin-  larger  portion  should  be  placed  in  private 
istered  will  make  frequent  punishment  families,  either  with  or  without  payment 
unnecessary.    This  is  the   opinion   of  the  according  to  age. 

best  authorities  on  correctional  discipline,  By  a  law  of  1873,  every  town  and  city  in 
and  applies  even  to  hardened  criminals.  Massachusetts  must  provide  a  place  for  the 
It  may  not  be  wholly  the  fault  of  the  super-  detention  of  juvenile  offenders  and  truuit8 
intendent.  At  Westboro  much  injury  has  from  schooL  These  children  were  formerly 
been  done  by  unwise  legislation,  in  dis-  sent  to  county  prisons,  which  is  now  forbid- 
regard  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Board  den  by  law  for  all  under  twelve  years  of 
of  Charities.  When  the "  School-ship "  was  age.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  maintain 
discontinued  in  1872,  a  set  of  young  des-  good  industrial  schools,  but  most  large 
peradoes  were  emptied  into  the  reform  towns  provide  a  place  for  their  truants  at 
school,  who  changed  its  whole  character,  the  town  almshouse — a  practice  every  way 
There  is  a  prevailing  suspicion  and  distrust  to  be  deplored.  A  penny-wise  economy  pro- 
of the  recent  management  which  has  a  good  vails  here.  It  is  cheaper  in  every  way  to 
deal  of  foimdation.  The  number  of  children  maintain  the  school  in  connection  with  the 
who  have  been  at  the  State  Primary  School  almshouse,  but  this  course  necessitates  more 
and  have  come  to  Westboro  is  so  large  as  or  less  contact  with  adult  paupers,  too  close 
to  be  also  a  significant  fact  as  to  the  train-  confinement,  and  insufficient  training.  Most 
ing  received  at  Monson.  juvenile  offenders  are  boys ;  only  one-fifth 

On  the  first  of  March,  1877 — ^the  latest  of  those  committed  are  girls.    Our  truant 

date  to  which  the  state  imports  extend  in  schools  are  filled  with  little  fellows  whom 

this  department — there  were  850  children  one  beholds  with  pity,  cooped  up  in  confined 

scattered  over  the  state  in  town  poor  houses  quarters,  sometimes  deprived  for  months  of 

in  Massachusetts,  240  of  whom  were  over  out  door  air  for   fear  of  escapes,  having 

six  years  old,  and  had  been  over  two  years  nothing  except  the  routine  of  school-book 

in  the  almshouse.    This  was  an  increase  of  teaching,  sleeping  in  a  common  dormitcury 

97,  or  13  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  without  supervision.    From  ten  to  fifty  in 
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such   schools   are  found    in  charge  of  a  often,  usually,  indeed,  that  the  private  rooms 

teacher,  who  is  frequently  a  young,  inexperi-  are  not  only  too  large  for  economy,  but  even 

enced  girl.    They   are   left  to  themselves  for  comfort,  and  furnish  very  different  quar- 

many  hours  each  day,"  composted  "  together,  ters  for  the  officers  from  those  that  persons 

evil  spreading  more  rapidly  than  good.  A  of  comfortable  means  provide  for  themselves, 

rotten  apple  will  infest  many  sound  ones,  This  is  not  the  way  in  which  women  manage 

while  the  rotten  one  does  not  gain  in  sound-  private  institutions,  and  reflects  much  dis- 

ness.    No  observing  visitor  can  fail  to  see  credit  on  the  judgment  and  conscience  of 

that  the  average  truant  school  is  worse  than  the  men  who  spend  the  public  money.    We 

useless,   except    as    a    deterrent    measure,  ought  to  spend  freely  for  real  needs,  but 

The  fear  of  arrest  probably  frightens  some  public  officials  are  too  apt  to  scrimp  these, 

naughty  boys  into  good  behavior.    Those  and  waste  the  money  on  outward  show, 

who  are  punished  almost  invariably  come  Small,  well-managed  county  farm  schools, 

from   wretched  homes,  where  they  receive  governed  by  a  good  master  and  matron, 

neither  instruction  nor  restraint.  would  keep  many  boys  from  becoming  jail- 

A  law  of  1865  permits  the  establishment  birds.  The  number  should  be  kept  as  small 
of  county  truant  schools  by  county  commis-  as  possible  by  putting  the  younger  boys  into 
sioners.  A  law  of  1873  requires  it  on  peti-  private  families  for  their  term  of  detention, 
tion  of  three  towns  in  one  county.  Both  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  pay  for  their  board, 
laws  have  been  hitherto  inoperative.  This  Thirty  boys  are  as  large  a  number  as  the 
is  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  best  system  would  permit.  There  is  no  law 
small  towns  are  permitted  to  send  their  at  present  which  permits  the  placing  out  of 
juvenile  offenders  to  Monson.  This  is  very  town  truants  in  families.  Pauper  children 
evil  in  its  effect.  The  truants  corrupt  the  may  be,  and  also  the  inmates  of  the  Reform 
pauper  children,  and  the  large  towns,  not  school  and  the  truants  at  Monson.  But 
having  the  co-operation  of  the  smaller,  can-  there  is  no  law  which  authorizes  town  author- 
not  alone  afford  the  expense  of  a  well-kept  ities  to  do  the  same  thing  for  their  truants, 
school.  If  each  county  were  by  law  com-  We  should  have  such  a  law,  and  it  should 
pelled  to  establish  a  school,  great  benefit  provide  for  payment  for  the  care  of  young 
would  result  from  it,  provided  it  was  judi-  offenders,  at  the  same  rate  and  no  more 
ciously  managed.  An  expensive  building  than  their  cost  at  truant  schools.  The  dis- 
is  unnecessary.  A  large  roomy  farm-hoose  cipline  of  a  respectable  private  family  would 
would  give  the  necessary  space  for  the  be  the  very  best  kind  of  reformation  for  at 
master  and  his  family,  the  kitchen,  dining-  least  one-half  our  juvenile  offenders.  The 
room,  and  school  room.  A  dormitory  worst  boys  could  not*  be  received  into  fami- 
cheaply  constructed  might  be  added,  giving  lies. 

each  boy  a  small  separa  e  sleeping  room.  Time  and  space  are  insufficient  to  go  into 

Solitude  and  silence  at  night  induce  more  minute  detail  and  desciiption  of  our  public 

profitable  meditation  than  noisy  compan-  institutions  for  children.    We  have  not  criti- 

ionship.     Economize  with  what  penny  wis-  cised  them  so  far  in  a  spirit  of  fault  finding, 

dom  we  may,  the  separate  sleeping  room  is  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 

a  vital  requisite  to  reformation  of  all  offen-  evils  which  undoubtedly  exist,  and  of  sug- 

ders,  and  proves  in  the  end  pound-saving  gesting  a  remedy  for  a  part  of  them,  that 

instead  of  foolishness.    Out  dioor  work  and  this  is  written.    Nor  is  it  wise  to  take  a 

the  care  of  animals  are  healthful  influences,  sentimental  view  of  vicious  children.    There 

and  our  county  schools  should  have  a  small  are  boys,  and  girls  also,  many  of  them,  who 

farm  on  which  the  boys  should  earn  part  of  are  bom  with  such  perverted  moral  natures 

their  support,  and  learn  usefulness.  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  control  them. 

Money  is  often  wasted  in  providing  pala-  Some  of  them  are  really  demented,  and 
tial  apartments  for  the  officers  of  correo-  their  morbid  propensities  to  evil  will  require 
tional  and  charitable  institutions.  In  visit-  perpetual  and  firm  restraint.  The  govern- 
ing state,  town,  and  county  buildings,  I  find  ment  of  a  "  Reform  school  "  for  either  sex 
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requires  special  genius  in  its  head,  as  well  the  number  of  children  in  an  institution 
as  the  highest  moral  qualities.  The  greater  should  not  be  too  large  for  that  head  to 
the  number  massed  together,  the  greater  the  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  each  child, 
difficulty  of  discipline.  To  quote  Dr.  Howe  There  is  no  solitude  so  depressing  as  soli- 
again  :  *^  The  standard  of  public  sentiment  tude  in  a  crowd ;  no  isolation  so  stultifying 
in  a  large  number  of  vicious  children  must  to  a  child's  brain  and  heart  as  that  which 
necessarily  be  very  low,  and  by  public  senti-  comes  from  the  absence  of  individual  love 
ment  every  community  is  really  governed,    and  care  in  a  crowded  institution.      The  ] 

whether  of  children  or  of  adults."  State  of  Michigan  in  1874  opened  an  insti-  ^ 

Our  laws  have  been  framed  with  good  in-    tution  at  Cold  water,  called  the  State  Public  | 

tention.    Most  of  our  charitable  institutions    School,  upon  a  wise  plan.    The   law  pro- 
have  been  established  by  philanthropic  la-    vides  "for  the  admission  thereto  of  any  j 
bor,  for  the  benefit  of  unfortunates.    But    dependent  or  neglected  child  in  the  State, 
the  destructive  forces,  which  are  always  ^t    over  four  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age, 
work  in  company  with  the  creative,  in  the    who  is  sound  of  body  and  mind  and  has  not 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  world,  con  tin-    committed  crime,"  with  the  further  provi- 
ually  tend  to  deterioration  in  all  institutions,    sion  that  whenever  there  is  room  in  the 
and  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  not  of    school  for  them  "no  such  children  shall 
liberty  alone,  but  of  the  perservation  of  the    hereafter  be    maintained  in  poor-houses." 
good  we  have.    Two  things  especially  work    The  children  are  in  separate  houses  under 
against  success — ^the  economy  which  "  saves    the  care  of  a  "  house  father  "  and  "  house 
at  the  spigot  and  wastes  at  the  bung,"  and    mother,"  not  over  thirty    in    one    house, 
the  appointment  to  important  places  of  su-    thus  securing  their   personal    care.      The 
pervision  and  control  of  men  who  want  the    school  has  been  a  decided  success,  and  in 
place  and  have  influential  friends  who  can    the  first  three  years  received  450  pupils  and 
secure  it  for  them,  but  who  have  no  positive    placed  about  150  in  satisfactory  families, 
qualities  of  either  head,  heart  or  experience        Thirdly,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  all 
to  fill  it  well.                                                        the  employes  in  charge  of  children  should  be 
The  first  requisite  in  the  success  of  an    of  good  character — even  more  than  that; 
institution  is  a  good  head — good  not  only  in    they  should  possess  the   mhtsionary  spirit, 
intention  but  good  at  practical  work — ^well    It  is  not  the  practice  of  using  mei  e  pious 
informed,  well  trained,  well  principled.    To    phrases,  or  substituting  cant  for  a  life  of 
this  head  great  responsibility  should  be  com-    active  religious  duty  that  is  called  for,  but 
mitted,  and  the  power  to  appoint  and  re-    the  spirit  which  leads  men  and  women  to 
move  at  pleasure  every  subordinate.    The    sacrifice  self  and  strive  by  every  means  to 
head  should  be  quickly  removed  if  the  in-    elevate  their  charges.    These,  too,  should 
stitution  does  not  prosper.    No  matter  how    not  be  mere  place-seekers,  but  should  be 
good  or  amiable ;  no  matter  how  dependent    selected  with    care    for    real   fitness,  and 
for  support  on  office;  no  matter  what  the    promptly  dismissed  when  found  deficient, 
politicalconnectionsmay  be,if  thehead/mV^,        Contact  with  adult  paupers  is  the  bane 
he  or  she  should  go,  and  go  quickly.    Civil    of  the  State  Primary  schools  at  Monson,  and 
service  reform  is  urgently  needed  here,  and    of  the  children  in  town  almshouses  and  tru- 
in  every  state  in  the  Union.                               ant  schools.     It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  the 
Massachusetts  can  boast  of  some  old  and    separation  is  complete.      There  is  always 
faithful  public  servants  in  her  charitable  in-    more  or  less  intercourse  when  both  occupy 
stitutions,  but  she  has  had  some  who  have    the  same  premises.    What  are  the  bulk  of 
been  a  shame  and  disgrace  to  the  power    our  adult  paupers  ?    Men  and  women  broken 
which  appointed,  and  the  power  which  re-    down  by  intemperance,  to  which  is  often 
tained  them.    God  alone  knows  all  the  mis-    added    more  debasing  vice.      At  Monson 
chief  they  have  wrought.    Enough  is  known    women  are  employed  in  kitchen  and  laun- 
to  man.                                                               dry  (in  frequent  association  with  the  older 
Next  to  a  good  head,  it  is  important  that    little  girls)  who  have  borne,  one  or  more 
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illegitimate  children,  and  who   have  been  among  the  better  class  of  almshouse  in- 

drunkards  and  profligates.    These  women  mates,  who    would    serve    for    little   pay. 

are  by  legal  permission  sent  there  from  the  Why,  if  carefully  selected,  should  not  they 

Tewksbury  almshouse,  to  perform  the  work  make    good    nurses  ?     Why  not  ?      Alas, 

of  the  house;   and  the  Tewksbury  alms-  alas  I  for  good  intentions  grafted  upon  a 

house  is  the  sink  of  the  Commonwealth,  fatal  system !     The  children  had    indeed 

It  is  true  that  unfortunate  and  virtuous  been  removed  from  the  poor-house,  but  the 

women    are  sent  to  Tewksbury,  but  the  poor-house  had  followed  the  children." 

great  mass  of  paupers  there  are  degraded  Miss  Schuyler  then   proceeds  to  results 

beings.    A  naturally  "  smart "  woman  may  and  gives  statistics  taken  from  the  Report 

render  service  in  the  Monson  kitchen  ;  she  of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  State 

may  cook,  wash  and  scrub  at  the  cost  of  her  Charities  :   "  Of  74  women  associating  with 

keeping,  and  of  very  cheap  keeping  too ;  and  in  charge  of  773  children  at  Randall's 

while  she  may  not  be  able  to  restrain  her-  Island  Nursery,  just  before  it  was  broken 

self    outside    the    almshouse    from  drink,  up  by  a  law  of  1875,  the  habits  of  seven 

She  saves  an  outlay  of  wages,  but  hov?  much  were    temperate,  thirteen    were    moderate 

does  she  cost  the   State,  even  in  money,  drinkers,  thirty-five  were  periodical  drinkers 

when  she  pollutes  her  young  companions  and    nineteen     were     constant     drinkers, 

with  tales  of  guilty  pleasure  ?  Twenty-three  belonged  to  the  pauper  class, 

It  is  this  system  of  entrusting  the  care  of  and  fifty-one  to  the  work-house  class  sent 

the  children  at  Monson  to  pauper  women,  up  from  Blackwell's  Island.    Thirteen   of 

and  their  association  with  them  in  labor,  these  fifty-one  had  been  committed  as  va- 

which  largely  contributes  to  the  failure  of  grants,  two    for    disorderly    conduct,   and 

that  institution  to  achieve  the  expected  good  thirty-six  for  dnmkenness  and  disorderly 

results.  conduct." 

Miss  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  the  President  Persons  familiar  with  criminal  women 

of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  "vagrancy" 

New  York,  speaks  thus  of  the  influence  of  and   "  disorderly  conduct "  mean.      These 

adult  pauper  labor  in  the  Randall's  Island  terms  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,  of  which 

Nurseiy  of  New  York  City :     "  To  secure  unchastity  is  not  the  least.     The  result  of 

complete    separation    the    children     were  this    companionship    and    association  was 

placed  on  an   island  reserved  entirely  for  that  the  nursery  became  a  hot-bed  of  vice, 

them  and  for  their  attendants and  not  only  was  it  necessary  to  abolish  it 

The  mistake  was  that  the  care  of  the  chil-  but  its  experience  led  to  the  enactment  by 

dren,  and  the  control  of  the  pauper  and  the  New  York  Legislature  of  the  law  of 

criminal  labor  of  the  city  were  placed  under  1875,  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Children's 

one  and  the  same  management Possi-  Law,"  to  which  I  have  previously  alluded. 

bly  motives  of  economy  pressed.    Surely,  it  The  same  system  with  the  same  results  on 

was  thought,  no  harm  could  come  to  the  a  smaller  scale  is  pursued  to-day  in  Massa- 

children  by  sending  to  Blackwell's  Island  chusetts. 

for  some  of  the  idle  vagrants  and  criminals  Having  secured  a  good  head  over  a  mod- 

to  keep  the  grounds  in  order?    And  so  a  erate  number  of  inmates,  well  supported 

bit  of  the  Penitentiary  came.    And    why  by  an  efficient  corps  of  subordinate  officers, 

not  send  for  some  of  the  almshouse  women  there  is  still  further  care  to  be  taken  of  our 

to  do  the  washing,  scrubbing  and  cooking  ?  dependent  and  vicious  children,  in  order 

They  need  never  come  near  the  children,  that  they  may  be  finally  made  good  citizens 

and  it  would  be  such  a  saving  to  the  tax-  and  absorbed  into  the  natural  domestic  life 

payers  ?    And  so  a  bit  of  the  almshouse  of  the  community.    Theoretically  our  State 

came.    And  then  it  was  impossible  to  find  does  this.     The  children  from  the  town 

good  nurses  at  low  wages,  and  the  appro-  almshouses  and  the  inmates  of  the  State 

priation  being  cut  down,  the  wages  must  be  Primary  School,  the  State  Reform  School, 

lowered.    There  were  kind-hearted  women  and  the  State  Industrial  School  may  be 
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placed  out  in  families,  indentured  or  not,  where,  and  the  best  modem  opinion  is 
by  the  overseers  of  the  town  poor,  and  by  against  prolonging  institution  life  more 
the  agents  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  than  is  unavoidable.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
A  careful  system  of  visitation  is  provided  mitted  if  one  grants  that  large  public  insti- 
by  law.  The  visiting  agency  of  the  Board  tutions  are  demoralizing  and  enfeebling  to 
of  State  Charities  is  an  important  bureau,  the  energies  and  affections  of  childhood, 
employing  many  officers  and  clerks,  and  oc-  that  the  earliest  possible  age  of  entrance 
cupying  extensive  apartments  in  the  State  into  domestic  life  must  be  the  best  for 
House.  Theoretically  every  dependent  child  success.  While  children  over  ten  years  of 
in  the  State  is  hedged  about  with  watchful  age  may  be  useful  in  a  family,  those  who  are 
guardianship.  The  whole  scheme  was  wisely  younger  are  only  a  care.  There  are  many 
planned.  The  best  we  can  say  for  its  country  families  of  good  condition  where 
actual  accomplishment  is  that  it  has  done  food  is  plenty,  and  money  scarce,  who 
some  good,  but  has  suffered  from  an  inter-  would  readUy  take  these  younger  children 
nal  dry  rot,  and  is  fast  sinking  into  an  at  the  same  price  for  board  and  support 
expensive,  useless  machine.  The  children  which  they  cost  in  a  public  institution, 
at  Monson  do  not  readily  find  their  way  This  is  a  fact  proved  by  the  experience  of 
into  families ;  first,  because  so  little  pains  private  «sylums  for  children.  Probably  one 
is  taken  to  secure  places ;  and  secondly,  be-  thousand  pauper  children  imder  ten  years 
cause  the  training  at  Monson  makes  them  of  age  could  have  suitable  homes  thus  pro- 
undesirable  inmates.  While  children  from  vided  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  small  cost  on 
private  asylums  are  eagerly  nought,  there  is  an  average  of  two  dollars  per  week.  This 
a  great  and  growing  prejudice  against  those  is  asserted  on  good  grounds  and  with 
who 'come  from  the  Primary  School.^  knowledge.     This  expense   should   not  be 

The  visitation  of  the  Wards  qi  the  State  continued  unnecessarily,  or  beyond  the  age 
is  not  always  carefully  performed  by  her  where  the  child  pays  it  own  way.  Not  only 
agents.  Nor  is  sufficient  care  exercised  in  would  young  children  thus  come  under  the 
the  selection  6f  places.  Repeated  instances  family  influence,  and  escape  being  "  institn- 
have  occurred  where  they  have  been  put  in  tionized,"  but  a  large  cumber  would  be 
charge  of  most  unsuitable  persons,  and  adopted,  or  retted  after  payment  ceaeed, 
very  little  has  been  known  of  their  training,  having  wdn  the  affections  of  the  family,  and 
On  the  other  hand  wrongs  have  been  righted  proved  themselves  useful  members  of  it. 
and  children  protected.  The  department  This  assertion  also  is  based  upon  experi- 
has  its  use.  It  needs  voluntary  aid,  and  this  ence  gained  in  private  institutions, 
is  suggested  in  the  last  Report  of  Mr.  Sid-  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  to  place  chil- 
ney  Andrews,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  dren  in  homes,  without  a  watchful  super- 
State  Charities,  who  without  any  detailed  vision.  They  are  exposed  to  neglect,  abuse, 
plan  recommends  that  the  assistance  of  pri-  overwork,  in  families  outwardly  reputable, 
vate  persons  and  particularly  of  philanthro-  Good  references  from  neighbors  and  from 
pic  women  is  desirable.  churches  and  ministers  are  not  infallible 

We  come  now  to  the  boarding  out  system  tests.  Many  a  hard,  selfish  man  or  woman 
for  young  children,  so  successfully  practiced  professedly  religious,  and  outwardly  deco- 
in  England.  Mr.  Tufts,  the  head  of  the  rous,  is  a  merciless  tyrant  over  a  helpless, 
State  Visiting  Agency,  protests  against  this  alien  child,  and  the  cruelties  of  Southern 
in  his  last  report,  but  his  objections  can  all  slavery  are  practiced  to-day  in  our  own 
be  easily  answered.  He  advocates  long  pre-  conmiunity.  No  paid  agency  is  sufficient  to 
paratory  training  for  family  life,  and  be-  guard  against  these  abuses  without  volun- 
lieves  that  the  payment  for  board  will  teer  help.  The  great  principle  of  local  self- 
prevent  the  indenturing  of  older  children,  government  must  be  applied  here.  We 
This  has  not  been  the  practical  effect  else-  must  have  local  visiting  agencies,  and  they 

1  See  fV>urt«enth  Anniuil  Report  Board  State  Charl-  ^^^  ^  vohmteer  and  unpaid  to  be  effect- 
ties  of  Maw.,  page  190.  uaL     But  they   should   be   organized   and 
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orderly,  united,  governed  by  rules,  directed  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  indent- 
by  a  responsible  head ;  and  should  work  in  ure,  for  this  prevents  many  suitable  persons 
concert  with  legal  authorities  and  should  from  making  these  contracts.  The  boy  or 
respect  the  law.  I  suggest  as  a  model  the  girl  who  is  well  trained,  fed,  clothed  and  edu- 
great  charitable  organization  of  our  sister  cated  up  to  maturity  is  furnished  with  a  good 
State,  New  York, — the  State  Charities  Aid  capital,  and  is  generally  well  remunerated. 
Association.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  Any  plan  of  this  kind  will  be  resisted  by 
voluntary  aid  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari-  public  functionaries  in  general,  and  the 
ties.  It  has  branches  in  the  several  coun-  least  competent  will  be  most  obstinate  in 
ties,  with  a  central  board  in  New  York  resistance.  Old  officials  have  great  faith  in 
City.  Its  members  are  men  and  women  of  precedent,  and  great  admiration  for  big 
the  highest  character — ^including  clergy-  institutions,  which  furnish  so  many  snug 
men,  statesmen,  men  of  business.  Massa-  berths  for  their  class.  But  more  intelligent 
chusetts  ought  to  have  such  an  association  and  enlightened  men  in  office  already  see 
of  her  own.  Their  work  is  extensive,  and  the  urgent  need  of  improvement,  and  the 
many  privileges  are  accorded  to  them  by  danger  of  enlarging  and  multiplying  public 
legislative  enactment,  for  the  inspection  institutions.  £ven  for  the  insane  the  mod- 
of  public  charitable  institutions.  Horrible  em  specialists  deprecate  great  hospitals, 
abuses  in  almshouses  and  hospitals,  unseen  Such  men  as  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  strongly  ad- 
or  unheeded  by  a  vast  array  of  paid  inspect-  vocate  the  largest  possible  liberty  for  insane 
ors,  have  been  discovered  and  remedied  persons,  and  protest  against  great  recepta- 
by  their  efforts.  But  they  work  like  an  cles  for  them.  The  opposition  of  old  public 
army  under  military  discipline.  Spasmodic  functionaries  is  not,  however,  to  be  too 
effort  and  slap-dash  attempts  to  meddle  much  feared,  and  may  be  combated  with- 
with  authority    are  not  tolerated.    Their  out  serious  trouble. 

work  is  inspired  by  Christian  motive,  per-  But  there  is    another  opposition  more 

formed  with  great  self  sacrifice,  and  in  an  formidable, — that  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

enlightened   manner.    Massachusetts  is   a  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  clergy  will  use 

small  state.    As  a  general  thing  there  are  ftU  their  influence  to  prevent  the  children  of 

no  crying  abuses  in  institutions,  like  those  their  people  being  reared  in  Protestant  fami- 

which  called  this  association  to  life  in  New  lies.    We  cannot  wonder  at  this,  if  we  look 

York.    But  there  is  great  room  for  improve-  at  the  matter  from  their  point  of  view.    Re- 

ment  in  Massachusetts.  garding  the  Catholic  faith  as  essential  to 

Now  suppose   we  secure  the  legislation  salvation,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  should 

which  permits  the  boarding  out  system  for  guard  against  the  dangers  of  a  Protestant 

young  delinquents  and  dependents;  also  a  training.    The  difficulty  must  not  be  met 

recognition  by  authorities  of  the  fact  that  all  on  oiur  side  by  impatience  and  intolerance, 

institutions,  even  the  private  and  best  man-  We  must  seek  the  means  to  cooperate  so 

aged  ones,  should  be  temporary  places,  step-  far  as  possible  with  our  brethren  of  the 

ping-stones  only  to  tlie  family  life ;  also  a  Roman  churchy  to  give  them  that  full  liberty 

complete  separation   from   adult  paupers,  of  conscience  which  we  claim  for  om'selves. 

Can  we  not  have  a  volunteer  visiting  agency.  It  should  be  made  a  condition  that  a  child 

united,  organized,  governed  by  rules,  its  whose  parents  are  living  and  who  require  it, 

head  in  Boston,  a  parent  society ;  a  branch  should  not  be  prejudiced  against  their  faith, 

in  every  county,  the  center  of  which  shall  and  should  have  reasonable  opportunity  for 

be  in  the  shire  town,  with  members  in  instruction  in  it.    A  wise  toleration  will 

smaller  towns  ?    Its  members  should  find  make  us  see  that  there  is  no  more  incom- 

homes  for  poor  children,  visit  them  often  in  patibility  between  Protestants  and  Catho- 

these  homes,  and  really  know  how  they  are  lies,  than  between  the  extremes  of  Prot- 

treated.    The  older  ones  should  be  indent-  estantLsm.     While  fully  believing  in  the 

ured  where  this  is    possible.     The   State  necessity  of  non-sectarian  schools  supported 

should  not  require  the  payment  of  a  sum  by  general  taxation,  and  in  determined  le- 
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sistance  to  all  sectarian  aggression  whatever,  pieces  *'  and  old  clothes,  and  the  wasteful- 
I  believe  that  fair  dealings  with  Roman  ness  of  housekeeping  feeds  and  clothes  an 
Catholics,  encouragement  to  them  to  per-  army  of  idle  beggars  with  what  a  oonscien- 
focm  all  their  religious  djities  according  tious  economy  would  hare  partly  saved  and 
to  their  belief,  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in  partly  devoted  to  a  better  use.  The  care- 
Catholic  education  for  their  children  within  less  spendings  and  the  wasteful  overflow  of 
proper  lunits,  will  produce  the  best  results,  the  rich  set  the  example,  and  furnish  the 
There  is  a  bigoted  intolerance  of  Catholics,  means  of  incalculable  idleness,  waste,  want 
especially  in  secluded  country  neighbor-  and  sin  in  a  lower  grade  of  society, 
hoods,  which  should  give  way  to  a  broader  This  is  far  from  being  a  complete  account 
charity.  of  the  public  and  private  charities  for  chil- 
A  lady  once  took  a  yoimg  girl  from  the  dren,  even  in  Massachusetts.  There  are 
Monson  almshouse  to  bring  up.  The  mother,  many  admirable  private  homes  for  poor  and 
who  had  been  temporarily  a  pauper  but  was  sick  children,  and  infinite  good  is  done  by 
no  longer  one,  was  very  anxious  about  her  the  patient,  daily  and  long  continued  labors 
child's  religion.  The  lady,  anxious  also  not  of  private  persons  in  their  behalf,  and  by 
to  neglect  her  own  duty  to  the  child,  who  the  generous  gifts  of  individuals.  The 
was  very  deficient  in  moral  principle,  went  fourteen  volumes  which  contain  the  annual 
frankly  to  the  parish  priest,  an  amiable,  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  State 
courteous  old  gentleman,  in  order  to  estab-  Charities,  are  filled  with  valuable  and  in- 
lish  a  fair  understanding.  She  explained  to  stnictive  information  and  comment.  They 
him  her  own  conscientious  scruples,  and  her  are  almost  unread,  but  the  public  lose  both 
entire  willingness  that  the  girl  should  follow  wisdom  and  pleasure  by  this  neglect.  Even 
her  parent's  faith.  The  priest  cordially  as-  the  legislators  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
sented  to  her  request  that  the  girl  should  at-  do  not  read  them,  and  in  consequence  they 
tend  family  devotion,  and,  be  instructed  in  waste  money  and  make  many  blunders, 
the  Scriptures,  on  condition  that  no  word  They  may  be  found  in  any  public  library, 
should  be  spoken  against  the  Roman  Catho-  and  we  especially  commend  their  perusal  to 
lie  faith.  He  required  that  she  should  come  persons  who  are  interested  in  missionary  la- 
once  a  week  to  him  for  instruction,  and  be  bors  and  publications,  that  they  may  learn 
prepared  for  confirmation.  All  this  was  what  a  field  we  have  at  home  for  missions, 
done.  The  girl  grew  up  and  married,  and  The  fourteenth  report,  published  in  January, 
remains  a  Catholic  and  a  respectable  woman.  1878,  presents  the  subject  on  which  1  have 
No  dissatisfaction  occurred,  nor  was  there  ventured  to  write  far  more  satisfactorily,  to 
ever  the  lea-st  difficulty  about  the  matter,  the  same  effect ;  and  every  branch  of  it  is 
She  learned  Bible  lessons  with  the  children  accompanied  with  careful  tables  of  statis- 
of  tlie  family,  the  vital  Crospel  truths  held  tics.  It  also  gives  a  thorough  rd-^mnd  of  the 
alike  by  all  Christians  were  inculcated,  the  history  of  State  institutions  during  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church  whole  fourteen  previous  years, 
were  not  discussed.  There  is  no  real  trouble  The  Advisory  Board  to  the  inspectors  of 
here  if  Catholics  and  Protestants  can  trust  the  State  Almshouse,  State  Primary  School, 
one  another  and  both  sides  can  be  reason-  and  State  Reform  School,  established  in 
able.  This  matter  of  religion  applies  also  1877,  consists  of  three  ladies,  experienced, 
to  the  beggar  children  in  all  our  cities,  and  highly  respected  and  conscientious.  They 
parents  instigated  by  the  clergy  refuse  good  serve  without  pay  and  visit  by  requirement 
places  offered  to  idle  children  where  they  monthly,  in  fact  oftener,  these  three  instita- 
might  learn  to  be  useful  and  self-supporting,  tions.  Women  are  begiiming  to  take  part 
Another  evil  works  here  also.  Charitable  in  the  work  of  administering  and  inspect- 
organizations  find  their  efforts  to  provide  ing  public  charities.  They  are  no  doubt 
thus  for  poor  children  frustrated  by  the  pemi-  destined  before  long  to  do  much  more  of 
cious  practice  of  indiscriminate  almsgiving,  this  work,  and  wiU  bring  valuable  aid  to 
Children  are  kept  at  hoi^e  to  gather  **  cold  men.    The  details  of  the  care  .of  women. 
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children  and  invalids  are  in  woman's  nat-        Little  children,  no  matter  in  what  repulsive 

nral  sphere ;  and  this  duty  is  in  no  way  garb  of  rags,  disease,  corruption — "  of  such,*' 

connected  with  the  demand  by    a   small  says  our  Lord,  '*  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

minority   of   what    is   termed    "women's  Surely  he  did  not  mean  only  the  fortunate, 

rights."    The  sex  in  general  are  at  present  favored  children  of  the  good  and  prosperous, 

more  interested  in  what  is  right  than  anx-  He  who  was  "  the  friend  of  publicans  and 

ions  for  increased  legal  privileges ;  and  they  sinners,"  was  also  the  friend  of  debased 

may  find  an  opportunity  to  do  much  that  is  and  suffering  childhood.    To-day  He  renews 

right  and  necessary  also  in  the  lirection  I  to  us  His  impressive  charge  to  Peter :  "  Feed 

have  indicated.  my  lambs."  Clara  T,  Leonard, 
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In  the  pleasant  October  weather  I  again  "whose  builder  and  maker  was  God;" — ^but 
turned  my  face  toward  the  ancient  town  of  whether  his  more  frivolous  daughters,  who 
Liverpool,  Vt.  My  summer  vacation  was  had  thought  only  of  a  good  time,  brought 
over.  As  the  mountains  were  round  about  home  strength  of  mind  as  well  as  body 
Jerusalem,  so  are  they  round  about  the  was  a  question  upon  which  I  was  pro- 
peaceful  village  of  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  my  foundly  skeptical. 

father's  favorite  summer  resort.    As  I  as-  Accordingly,  when  my   younger  sisters 

scended  its  breezy  heights,  I  left  behind  were  fairly  launched  upon  the  waves  and 

and  below  me  billows  of  school  life,  and  a  startling  array 

"  The  trivial  round,  the  oommon  taak;  »•  ^^  air-tight  glass  jars,  filled  with  fruit  and 

but  not  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  nor  the  pickles,  had  been  mounted  upon  the  highest 

whiri  of  amusement,  which  swept    every  shelf  of  the  chinarcloset,  to  attest  to  the  be- 

moment  and  thought  into  its  giddy  vortex.  ^°^^^°^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^PP^  harmony  of 

In  this  nineteenth  century,  there  is  no  more  ^^^^^f'^^  sour  was  to  be  their  lot,  I  threw 

room  for  the  spirit  of  rest  and  peace  in  the  *he  reins  of  government  upon  the  shoulders 

crowded  inns  of  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  than  ^^  ^^^^^  (^*^®  "«^^'*  "^^^  ^^  *fi^^)»  ^*^<^^«^ 

there  was  for  the  infant  Prince  of  Peace,  ^'^^^^^  ^'^  *  ^^^  ^^^^  *"^  ^*^^^f"l  ^^' 

eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  one  inn  n^^^^tions,  and  speedily  found  myself  en 

of  that  Bethlehem  which  «till  crowns  the  '"^^'^  ^^"^  Liverpool,  where  I  proposed  to 

sunny  hills  of  Judea.    Yet  what  sings-  the  ^^^  invigoration   of    mind    by  imbibing 

poetrlaureate?  ^^^^^  \^rge  doses  of  brain-tonic,  extracted 

..  T  J    w.    ^  .u       X.  .X,                 I  I  irom  the  strongest  and  most  concentrated 

**  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  InoreMing  pur-  ,         ,          .            . 

poaeruus,  thoughts  of  a  mind  untrammeled  by  the 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  pro-  shackles  of  Mrs   Grundy. 

ceee  of  tlie  sum."  -yyhat  happiness  it  was,  on  a  chilly  Octo- 

A  cheering  prophecy,  which  we  must  be-  ber  evening,  to  find  myself  before  the  blaz- 

lieve,  "since  God  is  God;  "  but  the  ages  are  ing  fire,  in  that  sitting-room  which  like  a 

long,  and  the  process  of  the  suns  to  our  faithful  friend  always  remained  the  same, 

eyes  is  slow.  and  to  refresh  my  soul  with  the  thought 

We  came  away  from  Bethlehem,  bring-  that  beneath  Aunt  Judith's  broad,  moth- 

ing  with  us  **  the  strength  of  the  hills,"  and  erly  wing  there  was  shelter  and  rest  for  me, 

my  father,  at  least,  had  caught  many  an  in-  and  behind  the  crisp,  curt  manner,  a  wealth 

spiration  from  the  cloud-capped  mountains,  of  tenderness  for  her  motherless  niece  I 

the  mellow  sunsets,  the  singing  mountain-  « Well,  Aunt  Judith,"  I  said,  when  pre- 

rills,  and  the  flume— that  mighty  cathedral  liminaries  were  over,  "  I  suppose  you  know 
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what  I  Ve  come  for.    I  want  a  little  of  the  never  buy  more  than  one  new  dress  besides 

strong  meat  from  your  table,  to  live  upon  my  calicoes  each  year.    Oh,  of  course  you 

during  the  winter.    I  've  had  nothing  but  open  your  eyes  1    But  a  little  management 

*  milk  for  babes '  since  I  was  here  before."  is  all  that  is  necessary.    Buy  a  good  mate- 

"  Whatl    With  your  father  and  his  pro-  rial  and  plenty  of  it,  and  it  will  last  a  long 

digious  library  in  the  house  ?    O  child  I  "  time.    A  good  black  silk,  for  instance,  is 

**  I  know  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  my-  never  out  of  fashion  and  always  suitable, 

self,"  I  returned  penitently,  "  but  I  never  I  buy  an  ample  pattern,  and  it  lasts  me  ten 

have  any  time  at   home.    How  you  ever  or  twelve  years,  with  occasional  alterations 

manage  to  find  time  for  all  your  reading  and  renewals  by  my  dress-maker.    Divide 

and  study  is  more  than  I  can  imagine."  price  by  time,  and  how  much  does  it  cost 

*  "I  don't  find  it,  I  provide  it,"  replied  each  year? 

Aunt  Judith,  with  a  glimmer  of  fun  in  her  '*A  good  shawl — ^lace.  Paisley,  or  even  Tn- 
keen  eyes.  dia— <loes    not  cost  any  more  in  the  end 
"  Provide  time  I "  I  cried.  than  the  innumerable  wraps  which  vary  in 
**  Why  yes,  child.     Mrs.   Diaz  gives  a  fashion  each  year,  and  take  trimming,  dress- 
very  simple  rule  for  providing  time  in  her  maker's  bills,  and  time  for  selecting.    I  buy 

•  Papers  Found  in  a  Schoolmaster's  Trunk.'  a  good  shawl  once  in  ten  or  twenty  years — 
You  've  read  that  little  book,  of  course."  a  lace  for  summer,  a  Paisley  for  spring  and 

"  I  think  I  have,"  I  said,  hesitatingly ;  fall,  and  have  lately  invested  in  a  fur  cloak 

'<but  I  haven't  the  most  remote  remem-  for  winter.    These  are  not  expensive  for 

brance  of  any  rule  for  providing  time."  the  time  they  last,  and  cost  me  nothing  for 

**  Her  rule  consists  of  one  word — simplifi-  alteration.  Our  Savior  gives  us  one  sim- 
cation  I  That 's  easy  to  remember,  and  not  pie  rule  in  regard  to  dress.  He  says  '  Con- 
very  difficult  to  practice.  Simplification  in  sider  the  lilies.'  Now  how  does  God  dress 
dress,  sewing,  housework  and  cooking,  will  the  lily?  ''He  gives  her  one  dress  that  lasts 
give  you  time  for  reading,  thinking,  and  all  her  life,  and  never  goes  out  of  fashion ; 
for  going  about  doing  good,  as  our  Savior  the  fabric  is  always  beautiful,  and  is  made 
did."  up  with  exquisite  taste,  skill,  neatness  and 

"Yes;    but  how  can    one    practice    it?  simplicity.    To  follow  Christ's  rule  then,  I 

You  say  it  is  easy.    Please  tell  me  how  you  consider  that  our  gai'ments  should  be  few, 

do  it,  for  instance.    You  dress  nicely — ^I  'm  tasteful,  simple,  neat,  and  if  possible  of  ma- 

always  proud  to  show  you  to  my  friends  in  terials    durable    and    beautiful,  and    thus 

town ;   your  house  is  a  pattern  of  order,  likely  to  remain  in  fashion, 

your  sewing  always  '  done  up,'  and  your  *'  In  regard  to  sewing,  my  one  new  dress 

table  fit  for  a  king."  I  send  to  the  dress-maker  each  year,  who 

"  Well,  child,  I  'm  all  alone,  and  can  have  makes  it  according  to  the  prevailing  style, 

my  own  way,  that 's  one  thing ;  but,  depend  but  never  goes  to  extremes,  and  never  puts 

upon  it,  other  people  could  simplify  if  they  on  much  trimming.    It's  the  trimming  that 

thought  so.    Don't  you  know  what  I  oster  costs ;   and  my  dress-maker  knows  that  I 

says  in  his  '  Essays  on  Decision  of  Charac-  will  never  pay  for  having  yards  and  yards 

ter  ? '  *  When  a  firm,  decisive  spirit  is  recog-  of  material  cut  up  and  made  into  ruffling 

nized,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  the  space  and  fluting.    I  do  not  ol^ect  to  one  simple 

clears  around  a  man  and  leaves  him  room  ruffle  or  fold,  of  course,  but  if  more  trim- 

and  freedom.'     Be  sensible,  independent,  ming  is  needed,  I  prefer  to  buy  silk,  velvet, 

and  decided,  and  people  soon  learn  to  say,  fringe  or  lace,  something;  that  can  be  put 

*  Oh,  it's  her  way  ? '  and  you  are  left  to  do  ex-  on  easily  and  will  do  to  use  again.  The 
actly  as  you  like.  You  say  I  dress  nicely ;  rest  of  my  sewing  I  do  in  March  and  No- 
I  intend  to.  I  don't  mean  to  have  my  vember,  hire  some  needy  seamstress  to  help 
friends  ashamed  of  me  when  I  visit  them  ;  me,  if  I  find  I  cannot  get  through  with  it  all 
but  I  never  spend, on  an  average, more  than  myself,  and  so  have  it  'done  up'  for  the 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  on  di'ess,  and  rest  of  the  year. 
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"  In  regard  to  housework  —  I  will  have  back,  and  was  ready  to  pounce  a  question 

neatness  and  order;  but  to  do  this  it  is  not  upon  her  the  moment  she  opened  the  door, 

necessary,  even  with  my  limited  income,  "Do  tell  me  what  it  means,"  I  cried, 

that  I  should  break  my  back,  or  give  up  all  "that  there  is  a  baby  in  this  house ! " 

my  time  for  reading  and  thinking.     We  Aunt  Judith  calmly  seated  herself,  folded 

need  strength  of  body,  not  only  for  physical,  ber  hands  with  composure,  and,  apparently 

but  for  mental  and  spiritual  growth ;  there-  without  the  slightest  compunction,  opened 

fore  I  consider  it  a  religious  duty  not  to  the  broadside  of  another  theory  upon  me. 

overtax  my  body  if  I  can  help  it.    There  "  Well,    child,"*  she    said,    "  I    have  n't 

are  plenty  of  poor  women,  needing  help,  reached  my  second  childhood,  and  I  haven't 

who  can  wash,  iron,  scrub  and  sweep  for  married  a  widower  with  nine  children — so 

me,  while  I  reserve  the  right  of  cooking  and  don't  be  alarmed,  there  will  be  no  restric- 

keeping  my  house  in  order.  tion  of  j'our    liberties,   nor    mine    either, 

"  In  regard  to  cooking — substitute  fruit  which  is  more  to  the  point !     That  baby 

for  cake  and  pastry,  and  you  simplify  cook-  simply  means  Co-operative  Housekeeping" 

ing  and    promote    health.      Milk,    cream,  I  gazed  at  my  revered  aunt  in  much  be- 

eggs,  wheat,  oatmeal,  bread,  fruit,  meat,  wilderment.   "Cooperative housekeeping?" 

and  a  few  vegetables,  constitute  the  chief  I  repeated. 

articles  of  my  diet.    I  believe  that  a  good  "  Certainly.    I  'm  enough  in  advance  of 

variety  of  wholesome  food  should  be  pro-  the  age  to  think  that  the  thing  can  be  done 

vided,  and  that  it  should  be  carefully  and  on  a  small  scale,  if  not  on  a  large  one ;  and, 

even  daintily  cooked ;  but  I  think  that  a  if  Mrs.  Livermore's  prophecy  is  true,  *  the 

great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  unnecessary  coming  woman  '  will  see  more  of  it  than  we 

and  unwholesome  cooking."  see.      She   (Mrs.  Livermore)   delivered    a 

"  Oh  dear,"  I  sighed,  "  if  I  only  had  your  very  sensible  lecture  here  last  winter,  in 

*  firm,  decisive  spirit '  I  might  hope  to  ac-  which  she  spoke  of  those  mothers  who  were 

complish  something;   but  I'm  afraid  I'm  obliged  to  neglect  their  children,  and  who 

neither  sensible,  independent,  nor  decided."  found  no  time  for  reading,  or  culture  of  any 

"  Of  course  you  are  n't,"  was  the  truthful  kind,  because  of  their  housework.     Then 

rejoinder ;  "  but  sitting  down  and  sighing  she  mentioned  some  of  the  ways  in  which 

over  it  won't  help  matters.    You  can  make  women's  work  might  be  lightened,  without 

yourself  so,  if  you  choose.     Have  an  aim  in  infringing  at  all  upon  thesacredness  of  home, 

life  I      Have  something  worth   living  for,  Her  idea  was  cooperation  of  some  kind.    I 

and  make  every  thing  bend  to  it.    You  remember  particularly  the  remark,  that  one 

have  a  special  taste  for  painting.    If  Grod  stove  could  cook  a  dinner  for  ten  as  well  as 

has  bestowed  this  gift  upon  you,  you  ought  for  five.     She  is  an  agitator,  and  of  course 

to  cultivate  it,  even  though  it  be  a  small  her  thought  was  in  advance  of  the  age ;  but 

one.    It  would  be  better  for  you  to  paint,  it  made  quite  an  impression  upon  the  think- 

and  earn  money  to  hire  more  of  your  sewing  ing  people  of  our- village,  of  whom,  you 

done.     Thus  you  can  cultivate  this  gift,  know,  there  are  several.    People  have  time 

and  help  some  needy  seamstress    at    the  to  think  and  room  to  grow  in  a  little  village 

same  time.    Remember,  God  has  given  you  like  this.    In  fact,  statistics  prove  that  all 

Elizabeth  Winthrop  to  trim,  prune  and  cul-  our  great  men  emanate  from  the  country 

tivate,  just  as  I  give  my  gardener  a  tree,  towns,  not  the  cities." 

Make  some  plan  for  simplification,  which  Here  she  stopped  a  moment  to  take  breath 

shall  give  you  time  to  cultivate  her  growth  and  then  proceeded : 

and  character — but  hark  I  there  's  the  baby  "  Well,  that  lectufe  made  its  due  impres- 

crying ! "  sion  upon  your  Cousin  Grace,  among  others. 

Did  my  ears  deceive  me  ?    "  The  baby  1 "  Grace,  you  know,  is  blessed  with  beauty, 

I  repeated  in  much  bewilderment — but  she  brains,  a  husband  and  a  baby ;   but  her 

was  gone  I  strength  is  not  equal  to  her  energy,  and  her 

In  a  few  moments  I  heard  her  coming  income  is  limited.    They  paid  an  exorbi- 
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tant  rent  for  their  house,  but  thought  they  ally,  but  we  sit  right  down  in  them  agfain, 

could  not  afford  to  keep  a  girl;  so  Grace  without  the  slightest  effort  to  shake  Uiem 

shouldered  the  baby  and  the  housework,  off.    Now  if  you  can  devise  any  solution  to 

and  was  doing  her   utmost  to    ruin    her  this  terrible  problem  that  can  be  carried 

health,    when    Mrs.    Livermore    appeared  out,  the  whole  civilized  world  will  be  your 

upon  the  scene,  and  presto!   there  was  a  debtor.' 

change.  "  *  I  should  be  only  too  thankful  to  pio- 

"  Grace  came  to  me  a  few  days  after  the  neer  "  the  whole  civilized  world  "  into  this 

lecture  with  tears  in  her  eyes :  land  of  Beulah,*  he  replied,  smiling ;  *  but  I 

^**Now  Aunt  Judith,'  she  said,  'please  am  afraid  that  numerous  experiments,  and 

tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.    I  do  want  to  perhaps  failures,  roust  be  the  price  of  any 

be  a  good  wife  and  mother ;  but  *  chill  pen-  thoroughly  practical  plan, 

ury'    sadly    represses    my    *  noble    rage.'  "*I  have  been  thinking  of   one    plan. 

How  can  I  be  a  pattern  mother,  if  I  am  which  works  very  well  in  Washington,  and 

obliged  to  neglect  my  baby  for  housework,  it  seems  to  me  might   be    attempted    in 

and  am  so  tired  and  nervous  besides,  that  I  smaller  places.    You  remember  my  friend 

often  have  neither  judgment  nor  patience  ?  Dr.  Strauss.    He  married  and  commenced 

What  sort  of  a  companion  am  I  to  my  hus-  practice  in  Washington,  about  a  year  ago. 

band,  if  the  moment  he  sits  down  to  read  Last  winter  I  had  the  pleasure  of  passing  a 

to  me  in  the  evening,  I  fall  asleep  from  day  with  him  and  his  lovely  wife.    They 

sheer  exhaustion?     Mrs.  Livermore's  sug-  had  pleasant  apartments  in  an  agreeable 

gestions  about  coK)peration  made  a  great  location,  and  had  their  meals  sent  in  to 

impression  upon  me,  and  James  and  I  are  them.     Mrs.    Strauss    washed   her  pretty 

agreed  in  thinking  that  if  we  can  devise  china  herself,  at  the  breakfast  table,  while 

any  reasonable  plan  for  co-operation  or  sim-  her  husband  and  I  chatted  over  the  mom- 

plification,  we  will  adopt  it  in  the  name  of  ing  papers.    Soon  after  breakfast  we  took 

the  baby  and  of  culture.'  a  carriage,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  in 

*'  James  came  to  me,  too,  that  very  even-  di-iving  about  to  various  places  of  interest, 
ing,  thoroughly  stirred  up  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Strauss  accompanying  us.  We  re- 
He  ia  a  sensible  man  and  a  devoted  hus-  turned  at  four,  to  find  a  delicious  dinner 
band.  smoking  on  the  table  five  minutes  after  our 

"*Aunt  Judith,' he  said,  I've  been  puz-  an-ival. 
zling  over  the  problem  that  Mrs.  Livermore  "  * "  Well,"  I  said,  "  this  is  a  most  delight- 
gave  us  to  soUe  the  other  evening : — "  How  f  ul  arrangement    Pray  are  there  many  other 
can  the  coming  woman  be  relieved  of  some  families  in  Washington  who  are  equally 
portion  of  her  housework,  and  so  find  more  fortunate  ?  " 

time  to  give  to  the  highest  welf  ai'e  of  herself  "  * "  Oh  yes,  indeed  I  The  colored  woman 
and  her  children?"  Something  ought  to  who  provides  our  meals  provides  also  for 
be  done  to  relieve  this  fearful  pressure  on  other  families — ^from  five  to  twenty,  as  the 
woman — the  present  way  of  living  so  evi-  case  may  be^  There  are  several  other 
dently  runs  across  Grod's  ordination  for  her  women  also,  who  eaiii  their  living  in  the 
physical,  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  same  way." 
well-being.  She  staggers  and  groans  under  "  * "  How  a'boat  the  expense  ?  " 
burdens  which  she  has  no  right,  because  no  "  * "  Well  the  expense  is  moderate,  very," 
power,  to  carry.  Something  might  be  replied  my  host.  "  It  is  a  sort  of  co-opera- 
done  by  simpler  lives,  and  ought,  for  these  tive  affair,  you  perceive.  If  this  woman 
reasons,  as  well  as  to  put  an  end  to  this  provides  for  ten  or  twenty  families,  pur- 
shameful  dishonesty  bom  of  extravagance,  chasing  supplies  by  the  quantity,  she  is 
which  is  spreading  desolation  everywhere.'  able  to  give  each  family  a  good  variety,  and 

"  *  Very  well  said,'  I  cried ;  *  you  talk  like  do  the  cooking,  for  only  a  trifle  more  than 

a  man  and  a  Christian.     We  women  get  up  we  could  furnish  and  cook  the  same  our- 

and  moan  and  clank  our  chains  occasion-  selves." 
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<4 1  u  \y^  thought  at  first  that  we  could  not  derly  house,  a  cheery  wife,  well  trained 
afford  it,''  said  Mrs.  Strauss  with  charming  children,  and  a  good  dinner,  and  he  goes 
frankness;  '*so  we  took  our  apartments,  back  to  his  business  in  a  very  short  time 
and  I  cooked  the  meals  myself  by  a  gas  perfectly  satisfied.  He  neither  knows  nor 
stove ;  but  I  soon  found  that  it  cost  only  a  cares  how  often  the  windows  are  washed, 
little  more  to  have  my  meals  sent  in,  and  I  and  the  paint  cleaned.  If  the  dinner  is  to 
can  earn  the  difference  by  embroidering  his  liking,  it  makes  no  difference  who  cooked 
neckties  and  fine  laces,  for  which  occupa-  it,  and  if  his  shirts  and  collars  are  washed 
lion  I  have  a  great  fancy.  Fanny  (our  ool-  and  ironed  to  perfection,  no  matter  who 
ored  woman)  is  really  a  better  cook  than  I  did  it  I  Many  a  man  would  thankfully  pay 
am,  so  our  home  is  just  as  pleasant,  and  my  for  having  his  cooking  and  scrubbing 
husband  thinks  I  have  more  time  to  devote  done,  if  he  could  come  home  to  an  agree- 
to  him,  and  am  more  agreeable  because  less  able  and  sweet-tempered  wife,  instead  of 
tired."  an   overworked    and    peevish   **  bundle  of 

"  *  I  have  been  wishing  5ver  since,'  con-  nerves." 

tinned  James,  Hhat  there  could  be  some  ***  Other  women  put  common  sense  on  the 

such  arrangement  for  Grace.    Do  you  think  altar  of  fashion,  and  sacrifice  it,  with  a  great 

we  could  inaugurate  such  a  plan  in  this  lit-  deal    of   mummery    about    the    claims  of 

tie  town  ? '  society,  and  the  necessities  of  their  families. 

"  *  Well  I  don't  know,  James.  We  might  When  sewing  machines  were  invented  we 
possibly,  if  we  could  fiud  a  thrifty  cook,  and  said, — "Now  women  can  restl" — But  no  I 
four  or  ^y^  sensible  couples.  But  the  Instead  of  finishing  her  child's  dress  with  a 
wheat  and  tares  are  always  growing  to-  broad  hem  around  the  bottom,  Dora  Viola 
gether  in  this  world.  If  the  wife  has  sensi-  must  have  fifteen  ruffles,  or  forty-six  tucks, 
ble  ideas  the  husband  may  be  a  mule,  who  The  dear  little  girl,  tired  of  play,  and  need- 
will  neither  be  driven  nor  led;  or,  on  the  ing  rest  in  mother's  lap  and  a  "tory"  is 
other  hand,  the  husband  may  be  sensible,  pushed  away  because  the  tucking  or  trim- 
and  the  wife  a  goose.  There  are  'nt  many  ming  for  its  little  dress  is  incomplete.  Oh, 
who  think  as  nearly  alike  as  you  and  Grace;  how  sadly  do  such  wives  and  mothers  as 
but  I  really  think  that  more  men  than  these  forget  that  "the  life  is  more  than 
women  could  be  found  who  would  consent  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment  1" ' 
to  such  an  arrangement.  There  are  some  "'Yes,' said  James.  <  and  if  such  women 
men  who  are  too  selfish,  exacting,  or  penu-  have  company  to  tea,  they  think  they  must 
rious,  to  think  of  the  comfort  of  their  wives ;  provide  as  if  we  had  never  eaten  before,  or 
but  there  are  more  women  who  put  house-  could  never  eat  again.  And  the  principal 
keeping  first,  and  the  culture  of  themselves  variety  is  of  cake  and  sweetmeati^,  which 
and  their  children  second.  Such  a  woman  take  so  much  time  and  labor  that  I  often 
thinks  that  she  must  do  everything  herself,  gi-oan,  as  I  sit  down  at  a  well-filled  table  to 
or  nothing  will  be  done  well  and  nothing  think  how  much  of  her  time  and  strength 
saved.  No  daughter  of  Erin  can  wash  or  my  hostess  has  given  to  the  concoction  of 
iron  under  her  vigilant  eye ;  no  seamstress  dainties,  which  only  set  the  stomach  in  a 
is  allowed  to  ply  the  treadle  of  her  sewing  ferment.  Now  Grace  is  very  sensible  in 
machine;  her  days  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  these  respects.  She  gives  me  simple  but 
are  as  irrevocably  fixed  as  were  the  laws  of  well-cooked  food,  with  a  great  deal  of  fruit, 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  she  could  and  is  wise  about  her 'housekeeping ;  but, 
never  think  of  having  anybody  cook  for  her  with  the  care  of  the  baby,  her  strength  is 
because  materials  would  be  spoiled  or  taxed  too  much  even  to  do  this.' 
wasted.  Now  in  home-life,  I  think  it's  very  "*I  know  it  is,  James,  and  something 
true  that  "  man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  ought  to  be  done  for  her.  Let  us  think  it 
and  that  "  little "  is  often  a  good  meal  and  over,  and  see  if  we  can  *t  contrive  some 
cheerful  company.  Nor  does  he  "  want  that  plan.' 
little  long."    Let  him  come  home  to  an  or-  "  After  he  went  away  I  thought  it  over. 
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First  I  tried  to  think  of  a  first-class  cook  don't  know  how  it  would  work  if  there 
who  would  undertake  to  supply  meals,  were  two.  Grace  and  I  also  think  alike  iu 
Failing  in  this,  another  idea  occurred  to  me.  most  thinffs,  and  are  inclined  to  be  reason- 
I  said  to  myself, — here  am  T,  alone  in  a  able.  There,  child  1  that 's  our  plan  for  co- 
great  square  house,  with  two  large  rooms  operative  housekeeping,"  concluded  my  be- 
each  side  of  the  front  door,  and  a  loved  aunt,  briskly.  "  Now  what  do  you 
hall    between,    which    is    certainly  wide  think  of  it?*' 

enough    to    keep    two    families    apart.    I  *'  I  think  it's  an  excellent  plan  for  you 

believe,  also,  that  I  know   how  to  mind  and  Grace ;  but,  perhaps  you  are  not  aware 

my    own    business.    I    am    growing    old  that   you  are    exceptionally  sensible    and 

and    rheumatic,    and    feel    the    need    of  reasonable  women.'* 

some  help,    and  I    don't  see    why    Grace  "  Well,  well,  I  don't  know  about  that ; 

and    I   shouldn't    divide    the    house,   try  but  I  think  some  families  ought  to  set  an 

co-operative  housekeeping,  and  have  a  girl  example — to  start  in  the  matter.    It  may 

to  help  us  both.  be  that  I  'm  like  old  Mrs.  Green — ^you  re- 

"  Grace  and  James  now  pay  a  large  rent,  member  her,    Elizabeth.     She  used  to  go 

and  hire  their  washing  and  ironing  done.  I  about  with  four  or  five  patches  on  her  dress 

could  afford  to  give  them  part  of  this  house  and  then  declare  that  dress  was  her  lobby — 

at  a  very  moderate  rent,  the  girl  could  do  meaning    hobby.    Just    now    co-operative 

their  washing  and  ironing,  and   I    would  housekeeping  is  my  'lobby'  and  I  air  my 

share  the  expense  of  her  wages,  and  the  fire ;  views  on  the  subject  on  all  occasions.    It's 

so,  really,  it  would  cost  them  no  more  to  highly  probable  that  they  seem  *  patched  up' 

live,  and  Grace  could  have  her  work  done  to  most  people — but  never  mind  1  I  have  a 

for  her.  few  converts. 

"  I  proposed    this    plan    to    Grace  and  "  You  remember  Mary  and  Alice  Carver ; 

James,  and  after  some    deliberation    they  they  have  been  married  lately,  and  the  only 

concluded  to  try  the  experiment  for  one  house  that  they  cared  to  rent  in  the  village 

year,  at  least.    I  have  had  the  house  altered  was  something  like  mine — square,  with  two 

a  little,  (as  I  will  show  you  by  and  by,)  so  rooms  each  side  of  the  front  door,  and  only 

that  both  their  dining-room  and  mine  open  one  kitchen.    They  were  anxious  to  live  in 

now  into  the  kitchen,  and  there  we  have  in-  the  same  house,  but  thought  they  must  have 

stalled  a  domestic.    There  is  a   separate  separate  kitchens.    I  happened  in  there  one 

pantry  for  each,  as  we  prefer  to  keep  our  evening  when  they  were  talking  about  it, 

supplies  separate.  and  I  said  to  them:  *  Now  let  me  plan  for 

"  We  thought  it  best  for  the  girl  to  have  you.    Take  the  money  that  each  would  pay 

only  one  mistress,  and  that  is  Grace ;  while  for    washing    and    ironing,    and  half  the 

I  act  the  part  of  eccentric  boarder.    My  money  that  each  would  pay  for  wood,  and 

washing,  ironing  and  sweeping  are  done  for  hire  a  girl.    You  will  need  but  one  kitchen» 

me,  but  I  prefer  to  take  my  meals  in  my  if  you  keep  in  it  the  two  bears — "  bear  and 

own  dining-room.    If  I  like  the  meals  that  forbear."    The  girl  will  wash,  iron,  sweep 

are  cooked,  I  take  my  portion  and  pay  for  and  watch  the  fire  for  you,  and  can  do  much 

it ;  if  I  choose  to  provide  something  else  of  your  baking  if  you  teach  her.    One  stove 

(and  being  an  old  maid,  with  crochets,  I  and  fire  will  take  the  place  of  two,  one  ket- 

often  do)    I  cook  it  myself,  by  the  same  tie  will  boil  the  potatoes  for  both  dinners, 

fire— but  take  care  pot  to  interfere  with  the  and  yet  you  can  be  as  separate  as  you 

arrangements  of  Miss  Ann,  who  presides  in  please.    It  will  require  some  planning  and 

the  kitchen.     She,  however,  is,  like  Barkis,  some  patience ;  but  you  will  soon  become 

exceedingly  *willin',  and  as  I  pride  myself  accustomed  to  it,  and  will  have  time    for 

upon  being  too  sensible  to  fret  over  little  other  and  better  things.* 

things,  we  work  together  nicely.  "  I  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  try 

"  In  this   arrangement  there  is  only  one  the  experiment,  and  they  tell  me  occasionally 

man,  and  everything  can  bend  to  him.    I  that  they  like  the  an*angement  very  much 
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''Then  James  and  I  have  succeeded  in  delicioas  meal  could  be  placed  upon  it  at 
establishing  a  famous  kitchen.  You  re-  just  the  hour  she  wished, 
member  Adaline,  who  used  to  work  for  me  "  Perhaps  you  think  these  are  small 
so  long  ago,  when  my  family  was  larger;  beginnings,  for  so  large  a  word  as  co-opera- 
well,  she  married  a  thrifty  carpenter,  and  tion ;  but  they  are  not  much  smaller  than 
as  they  had  no  children,  they  accumulated  the  beginning  of  the  Rochdale  Association 
quite  a  respectable  sum.  Her  husband  for  co-operative  store-keeping,  in  England, 
died  in  the  spring,  and  she  came  to  me  That  began  with  twenty-eight  members, 
shortly  after,  saying  that  she  was  lonely,  and  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of  goods; 
and  wished  to  invest  her  money  in  a  busi-  now  the  association  numbers  eight  thou- 
ness  of  some  kind,  which  should  take  up  sand  members,  and  the  business  is  corre- 
her  attention ;   *  but,'  said  she,    *  I  don 't  spondingly  large. 

know  what  I  'm  fit  for  unless  it 's  cooking ;  "  If  experiments  must  be  tried  before  we 

that  seems  to  be  my  forte.*  can  attain  any  practical    results,  *  in  the 

"*  Why,  Adaline,'  I  exclaimed,  *you  are  name  of  advanced  thought,'  as  Joseph  Cook 

the  very  woman  I  have  been  longing  to  find,  would    say,  do   let    them    be    tried,   even 

According  to  my  theories,  a  first-class  cook  though  they  prove  failures !     I  would  be 

and  a  thrifty  business  woman,  like  you,  is  thankful  to  know  that  there  were  coK)pera- 

just  what  is  needed  to  reform  society.    I  tive  stores  all  over  the  country;    but  far 

wonder  I  hadn't  thought  of  you  before;  more  would  I  rejoice   to  know  that  there 

for  your  bread,  cake,  pastry  and  doughnuts  were  co-operative  kitchens,  laundries,  and 

are  always  in  demand  at  all  our  festivals,  dress-making  establishments,  so  that  women 

Now  Liverpool  is  not  such  a  very  small  town,  should  have  no  further  excuse  for  neglecting 

We  have  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  higher  interests  of  their  families  for  the 

there  are  plenty  of  housekeepers  that  work  lower. 

too  hard,  I  know.  Let  me  go  about  among  *•  The  question  is,  for  what  are  we  put  into 
them  and  see  if  there  are  n't  quite  a  num-  this  world  ?  Is  it  to  cover  our  bodies  with 
ber  who  would  like  to  have  you  make  bread  knife-plaiting,  ruflflling,  and  tucking,  and  our 
for  them.  Your  bread  is  nicer  than  any  tables  with  rich  and  unwholesome  food  ?  Is 
Vienna  bread  I  ever  tasted.  Have  a  room  it  to  put  all  our  energy  into  clear-starching, 
in  your  house  fitted  up  for  a  firstKslass  fine  ironing,  and  incessant  sweeping  and 
kitchen,  and  cook  meals  also,  thi'ough  the  dusting  ?  Or  is  it  to  grow  physically,  men- 
hot  weather.  I  don 't  doubt  that  you  tally  and  spiritually  ? 
would  make  money,  and  you  could  manage  **  How  those  women  who  are  entrusted 
such  a  business  capitally.'  with  the  charge  of  sweet  little  children  can 

"  She  accepted  my  advice  gladly,    and  think  that  it  is  of  more  importance  that  the 

began  by  making  bread  for  a  few  families,  house  should  be  immaculately  clean,   and 

They  liked  it  so  much  that  they  recom-  the  child's  dress  ruffled,  tucked,  and  fluted 

mended  it  to  others,  and  now  she  has  a  than  it  is  that  the  child  should  have  the 

good  custom.    People  often  engage  her  to  companionship,  instruction,  sympathy  and 

make  cake  for  company,  and  she  supplies  affection  of  the  mother,  is  more  than  I  can 

several  families  regularly  with  their  meals,  understand  I 

I  urged  her  not  to  make  a  restaurant  of  her  "And  those  wives  who  work  upon  their 
establishment ;  but  to  encourage  home  life  houses  until  every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt 
by  providing  meals,  only  to  be  sent  to  peo-  has  disappeared,  and  every  grace  of  sweet- 
pie  at  their  homes.  Several  ladies  and  not  ness  and  vivacity  is  scrubbed  out  of  them- 
a  few  gentlemen  have  spoken  to  me  of  the  selves  likewise,  let  them  remember  that 
establishment  in  the  highest  praise.  One  they  are  constantly  sacrificing  the  higher  to 
lady  told  me,  only  yesterday,  that  it  was  a  the  lower,  and  their  husbands  will  soon  find 
great  comfort  to  her  to  know  that  when  she  it  out,  and  prefer  more  agreeable  society.  I 
felt  ill  in  the  morning,  all  that  she  need  do  believe,  firmly,  that  woman's  widest  sphere 
for  dinner  was  to  set  the  table,    and    a  of  usefulness  is  in  the  home,  and  that  she 
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Bhonid  make  it  the  dearest  and  most  de-  quite  a  sermon,  and  you  look  tired  now,  and 

lightf ul  spot  on  earth ;  but  to  do  this,  she  sleepy,    too.    My     theories     either    wake 

roust  have  some  plan  for  co-operation  or  sim-  people  up,  or  put  them  soundly  to  sleep, 

plification,  which  shall  keep  her  body  vigor-  Come  in  and  see  the  baby  a  moment,  before 

ous,  her  mind  bright,  and  her  soul  turned  Grace  puts  him  to  bed.    He's  a  fine  little 

toward  the  sun  of  righteousness.    Thus  she  fellow,    and    will   doubtless   grow    up    to 

may  have  judgment,  patience,  sympathy,  be  a  great  man,  if  he  is  only  brought  up 

vivacity,  tact,  and  make  her  home  a  little  according  to  all  his  Aunt  Judith's  theo- 

heaven  below.  ries." 

<*But  there,  child  1    I've  preadied  you  Elizabeth  Winthrop. 
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DuRiKG  the  great  Centennial  Exhibition  The   chief   object   of   interest   in   this 

in  Philadelphia,  the  question  was  repeatedly  church,  in  addition  to  its  architecture,  is 

asked  as  to  the  statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo.    It  was  origi- 

Angelo:  '*Why  has  it  horns  on  its  head?  inally  intended  to    form   a   part   of    the 

What  is    their  meaning?    Why  did   the  magnificent  tomb  of  Julius  II.,  the  plan  of 

great  sculptor  place  them   there  ? "    And  which  was  so  grand  and  imposing  that  it  b 

few;  if  any,  were  able  to  answer  the  query,  said  to  have  induced  that  pope  to  undertake 

Before  replying  to  it,  it  may  be  interesting  the   rebuilding   of    St.    Peter's.     Michael 

to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  hbtory  Angelo's  design  was  that  of  a  parallelogram, 

and  character  of  the  statue  itself.  to  be  surmounted  by  forty  statues,  and  cov- 

The  statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo,  ered  with  bas-reliefs  and  other  ornaments, 

is  one  of  the  acknowledged  wonders  of  the  The  colossal  statue  of  Moses  was  to  have 

sculptor's  art,  and  esteemed  by    many  as  been  placed  upon  it,  and  to  have  been  one 

perhaps  the  noblest  specimen  of  statuary  of  four  corresponding   figures   of   similar 

the  world  has  ever  seen.    It  is  in  the  church  magnificence  and  size.    These  figures  were 

of  St.  Peter  in  Chains,  (San  Pietro  in  Yin-  designed  to  represent  Active  Life,  Contemp- 

eulo,)  which  stands  on  the  Esquiline,  not  far  lative  Life,  St.  Paul  and  Moses.    Only  the 

from  the  Baths  of  Titus.  last  of  the  four  was  completed ;  and  thai 

This  church  is  one  of  the  eight  smaller  by   Michael    Angelo's  own  hand.    It  was 

Basilicas  of  Rome  and  its  vipinity.    It  is  when  making  the  model  for  this  that  the 

the  *'  Basilica  Eudoxiana"  of  the  ecclesiasti-  great  sculptor  said  to  the  warrior  Pope, 

cal  writers,  and  was  built  A.  D.  442,  during  **  Would  it  not  be  well,  Holy  Father,  to  put 

the  pontificate  of  Leo  the  Great,  by  Eudoxia,  a  book  in  the  hand  ?"    "  Put  a  sword,"  was 

the  wife  of  Valentin ian  III.,  to  receive  and  the  answer  of  the  fiery  Julius ;  **  I  know 

keep  the  chains  with  which  St.  P^ter  was  nothing  of  lettera." 

bound  at  Jerusalem.    It  was  repaired  by  The  vicissitudes  of  this  monument  form 

Pelagius  I.,  A.  D.  555 ;  rebuilt  by  Adrian  one  of  the  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of 

I.,  in  the  eighth  century;  restored,  A.   D.  art    The  quarrel  of  Michael  Angelo  with 

1508,  by  Julius  II.,  from  the  designs  of  Julius  suspended  its  progress  for  two  years ; 

Baccio  Pintelli ;  and  in  1705  was   reduced  but  on  his  reconciliation  to  the  Pope   the 

to  its  present  form  by  Francesco  Fontana.  great  sculptor  returned  to  Rome,  and  oon- 

The  chains  of  St.  Peter,  the  largest  and  tinned  his  work  upon  it  till  the  death  of 

heaviest  of  which  is  five  feet  in  length,  are  Julius,  A.  D.  1518.    It  was  then  suspended 

kept  in  the  chapel,  and  are  exhibited  to  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Leo 

spectator  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  Lent.  X.,  and  was  not  fairly  resumed  until  after 
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his  death.    On  account  of  all  these  inter-  metaphorically     represented     all     nature, 

ruptions  the  ori^nal  design  was  never  fully  embracing  all  creatures,  and  who  was    at 

carried  out.    Michael  Angelo,  at  the  time  that  time   confounded  with  the    Egyptian 

of  his  death,  as  already  said,  had  only  com-  Osiris.    Or  he  may  have  intended  to  pro- 

pleted  the  statue  of  Moses,  and  of  two  other  duce  a  portrait   of    his  lamented  master, 

figures,  supposed  to  represent  Religion  and  Savonarola,  whose  face  somewhat  resembled 

Virtue ;  and  these  were  placed,  not  in  the  that  of  a  goat,  and  whose  peculiar  eyes  were 

Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  as  originally  intended,  called  goat*s   eyes    (pcchi  caprini)  by  his 

but  in  their  present  comparatively  obscure  contemporaries." 

position,  while  two  of  the  figures  of   the  So,     also,    we    find     Viardot,     in     his 

slaves  which  were  designed  to  seinre  as  carya-  "Wonders    of   Sculpture"    translated   by 

tides  to  the  monument    are  now  in  the  D*Anvers,  saying  of  the  Moses:  "It  is  the 

LouYi'e  at  Paris,  and  a  third  is  in  the  Boboli  author's    masterpiece    of    sculpture,    and 

gardens  at  Florence.    These  facts  are  to  be  probably  also  the  masterpiece  of  all  modern 

borne  in  mind,  because  the  Moses  is  by  no  statuary.    Taken  as   a  whole,    it   is    the 

means  so  advantageously  seen  as  it  would  grandest  and  most  admirable  emblem  of 

have  been  if  surrounded  by  the  intended  strength,  severity,  and  power,  ever  produced ; 

and  vaiied  accessories  of  a  finished  mouu-  and  never  have  those  various  qualities  which 

ment.  give  authority,  and  constitute  the  superi- 

"  There    are    few    works   of    art,"   says  ority  of  one  man  over  his  fellows,  been  so 

Murray,  "which  have  been  more  severely  fully  expressed.    His    irresistible    glance 

criticised  than  this.    But  in  spite  of  all  that  seems  to  be  overawing  a  mutinous  people, 

has  been  advanced,  it  is  impossible  not  to  and  reducing  them  to  submission  at  his  feet, 

be  struck  with  its  commanding  expression  He  is,  indeed,  the  stern  legislator  of  *the 

and  colossal  proportions.    The  hands  and  Hebrews,  armed  with  the  terrible  law.    I 

arms    are    extremely    fine,    and   rival  the  do  not  believe  that,  celebrated  as  they  were 

grandest  productions  of  the  Grecian  chisel."  in  antiquity,  the   Jupiter  Olympius,    the 

And,  says  Forsyth  :  "  Here  sits  the  Moses  of  Juno  of  Sarmos,  or  the  Minerva  of  Athens 

Michael  Angelo,  frowning  with  the  terrific  were  more  majestic,  more  fearful,  or  better 

eyebrows  of'  the  Olympian  Jove.    Homer  calculated   to  inspire   the   populace   with 

and  Phidias,  indeed,  placed  their  god  on  a  terror  and  religious  awe." 

golden  throne ;  but  Moses  is  cribbed  into  a  And  so,  again,  Wilson,  translating  the 

niche,  like  a  prebendary  in  his  stall.    One  life  of  Michael  Angelo  by  Gotti,  and  speak- 

critic  compares  his  head  to  that  of  a  goat;  ing  of  this  unequalled  creation  even  of  his 

and  another  his  dress  to  that  of  a  galley  genius,  says  of  the  Moses :  "  He  is  seated, 

slave.    But    the    true  sublime  resists    all  but  his  attention  is  roused  by  something 

ridicule.     The  offended  lawgiver  frowns  on,  that  startles  and  stirs  him,  and  he  grasps 

unrepressed,  and  awes  you  with  his  inherent  his  robe  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other 

authority."  nervously  clutches  his  ample  beard,  and  is 

In  similar  terms  Yasazi  says  of  this  great  about  to  spring  to  his  feet,  but  pauses  for  an 

work  of  the  great  sculptor :    "  The  colossal  instant,  while  he  gazes  on  the  objects  of 

statue  of  Moses  is  seated,  holding  the  law  his  displeasure  with  a  look  in  which  indig- 

in  his  hand,  and  stroking  his  long  beard  nation  and  contempt  are  mingled,  and  yet 

which  flows  over  his  breast.    On  his  head,  which  may  be  changed  into  a  glance  of 

which  is  slightly  turned  to  the  left,  are  t]ie  compassion.    Language  must  fail  in   any 

two  horns  ascribed  to  him    by    tradition,  attempt  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  sub- 

which  spring  from  his  thick  hair,  exactly  limity   of    this    great    work    of     modern 

resembling  those  of  a  young  calf  or  goat,  sculpture.    That  it  places  Michael  Angelo 

Perhaps  Michael  Angelo,  like  all  his  contem-  far  above  all  modem  professors  of  his  art,  is 

porary  artists,  was  in  love  with  the  ancient  undeniable,  while  it  entitles  him  to  a  niche 

mythology,  and  wished  to  give  Moses  the  on  an  equal  level  with  the  greatest  sculptors 

symbols  of  the  god  Pan — the  great  AU^  who  of  the  ancient  world."    And  he  adds  :  "The 
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horns,  on  which  criticisms  are  frequently  to  his  class  of  the  Moses  as  a  most  marvel- 
made,  are  in  their  unfinished  state,  and  it  is  ous  work  of  both  genius  and  art,  says  : 
impossible  now  to  say  what  Michael  Angelo  "  But  you  may  ask,  as  so  many  do,  why 
meant  to  make  of  them."  the  statue  has  horns.  Because,"  he  re- 
in Grimm's  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,  plies,  "  Moses  was  so  great  a  man  that  he 
speaking  of  the  Moses,  he  says :  "  From  the  must  have  horns,  just  as  man  has  a  beard 
lifeless  marble  his  spirit  beams  as  when  a  woman  has  none  1"  So  far-fetched 
mightily  upon  ns  as  does  the  sunny  and  unsatisfactory  are  all  the  attempted 
hiightness  of  ancient  Greece,  with  its  explanations!  What,  then  is  the  true  ex- 
mysterious  charm,  from  the  old  stat-  planation?  Why  did  Michael  Angelo  put 
ues  of  Athens.  It  contains  in  itself  the  horns  on  the  head  of  his  Moses  ?  The 
enough  to  rank  it  among  the  most  magfnifi-  answer  is  found  in  a  wrong  translation,  by 
cent  monuments  which  ever  protected  the  Jerome,  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin 
memory  of  man  from  oblivion.  The  more  Vulgate,  which  is  the  accepted  Bible  of  the 
we  examine  it,  the  more  majestic  does  it  Roman  church.  In  our  English  version  of  the 
appear."  But  this  author,  again,  gives  no  Bible,  three  times  in  the  book  of  Exodus, 
explanation  of  the  horns.  (Chap,  xxxiv.,  29,  30,  35,)  it  is  said. 
In  similar  strains  the  statue  of  Moses  is  that  when  Moses  came  down  from  tho 
spoken  of  by  all  the  biographers  of  Michael  mount,  **  his  face  shone ;"  and  the  common 
Angelo ;  by  Black,  and  Duppa,  and  Taylor,  impression  probably  is  that  his  face  was 
and  Harford;  and  by  many  others,  in  all  over  radiant,  as  if  rubbed  with  phosphor- 
sketches  or  notices  of  his  life  and  works,  us  in  a  dark  night.  The  Hebrew  lan- 
Every  traveler  who  has  seen  it  is  loud  in  his  guage,  however,  like  almost  all  of  very  early 
praises  of  this  wonderful  statue,  and  every  date,  is  in  many  respects  what  may  be 
treatise  on  the  masterpieces  of  statuary  called  an  object  language ;  that  is,  its  terms 
gives  it  the  highest  rank  among  works  of  its  are  not  so  much  abstract,  as  taken  from  and 
kind.  But  every  one  asks :  "  Why  has  it  expressive  of  visible  forms.  And  Uie  He- 
horns?  Why  such  unnatural  and  strange  brew  word  here  used  is  a  word  expressive 
excrescences  on  the  most  striking  and  of  shape,  and  signifying  both  a  horn  and  a 
majestic  head  that  the  genius  of  statuary  pencil  of  light ;  for  as  the  horn  of  the  orient- 
has  ever  given  to  the  world  ? "  al  buffalo  and  a  pencil  of  light  were  both 
And  no  one,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  conical  in  shape,  the  same  word  was  used 
fully  answered  this  question.  One  writer  for  each.  It  is  the  same  word  that  is  used 
says,  "We  are  puzzled  by  the  mysterious  in  Habakkuk,  (Chap,  iii.,  3  and  4,)  where 
pair  of  horns,  which  the  custom  of  the  age  it  is  said :  "  Grod  came  from  Teman,  and  the 
assigned  to  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  chosen  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran ;  and  his  glory 
people.*'  Another  intimates  that  <<  as  Sa-  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full 
vonarola  was  though)}  to  look  somewhat  like  of  his  praise ;  and  his  brightness  was  as  the 
a  goat,  the  horns  of  that  animal  were  given  light ;  and  he  had  horns  coming  out  of  his 
to  Moses  by  Michael  Angelo  as  an  indirect  hand ;"  where  the  version  should  have  been, 
flattery  of  his  patron  and  friend.**  Still  "  His  very  hands  radiated  light,  or  had  rays — 
another  says :  **  The  origin  of  the  horns,  so  pencils  of  light  streaming  forth  from  them.*' 
common  in  the  representation  of  Moses,  not  Now  Jerome,  in  translating  the  passage 
only  in  this  statue,  but  also  in  paintings,  has  from  the  Hebrew  of  Exodus,  made  the  Latin 
been  the  subject  of  many  disquisitions;*'  Vulgate  say  of  Moses,  as  he  came  down 
and  then,  after  coming  quite  near  to  the  from  the  mount,  that  his  face,  or  head,  was 
true  explanation,  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  homed,  or  had  horns  on  it,  when  he  should 
many  "have  sought  in  the  Greek  mythology,  have  translated  it, "  His  very  face,  or  head, 
the  reason  why  Pan  lends  his  pagan  horns  radiated  light,"  sending  forth  its  beams  to  the 
to  Moses."  And  still  another,  of  no  mean  view  of  all  Israel.  In  each  of  the  three 
reput&tion  as  a  professor  of  painting  and  verses  in  Exodus  the  same  word  is  used  by 
sculpture  in  our  own  country,  tdter  speaking  Jerome  in  his  version.    In  the  29th  verse 
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he  makes  it  read, "  When  Moses  carae  down  as  he    naturally   would    to   the   book   of 

from  Mount  Sinai,  he  held  the  two  tables  of  Exodus  for  a  description  of  the  appearance 

the  law,  and  knew  not  that  his  face  was  of  Moses,  and  found  that  the  verses  we  have 

homed ;"  in  the  30th  verse,  *^  Aaron  and  the  quoted  described  him  as  horned,  or  having 

children  of  Israel,  looking  on  the  face  of  horns,  then,  to  be  true  to  the  language  of 

Moses,  saw  that  it  tons  homed;**   and  in  Scripture,  he  put  these  horns  on  the  head 

the    35th    verse,    *'  they   saw  the  face  of  of  his  statue  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  IsraeL 

Moses,    that    it     was     horned**    And    as  So  strangely  may  one  wrong    translation 

the  Vulgate  was  the  Bible  of  the  Roman  mystify  and  mislead  for  ages  interpreters 

Church,  and  the  only  version   familiarly  as  well  as  artists  I 
known  to  Michael  Angelo,  when  he  turned  Tryon  Edwards. 
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I. 

MORNING. 

It  is  enough :  I  feel,  this  golden  morn. 

As  if  a  royal  appanage  were  mine, 

Through  Nature's  queenly  warrant  of  divine 

Investiture.     What  princess,  palace-born, 

Hath  right  of  rapture  more,  when  skies  adorn 

Themselves  so  grandly ;  when  the  mountains  shine 

Transfigured ;  when  the  air  exalts  like  wine ; 

When  pearly  purples  steep  the  yellowing  corn  ? 

So  satisfied  with  all  the  goodliuess 

Of  Grod*s  good  world, — my  being  to  its  brim 

Surcharged  with  utter  thankfulness  no  less 

Than  bliss  of  beauty,  passionately  glad 

Through  rush  of  tears  that  leaves  the  landscape  dim, — 

**  Who  dares,"  I  cry,  "  in  such  a  world,  be  sad  1 " 

11. 

NIQHT. 

]  press  my  cheek  against  the  window-pane. 
And  gaze  abroad  into  the  blank,  black  space 
Where  earth  and  sky  no  more  have  any  place, 
Wiped  from  existence  by  the  expunging  rain ; 
And  as  I  hear  the  worried  winds  complain, 
A  darkness  darker  than  the  murk  whose  trace 
Invades  the  curtained  room  is  on  my  face, 
Beneath  which  life  and  life's  best  ends  seem  vain. 
My  swelling  aspirations  viewless  sink 
As  yon  cloud-blotted  hills :  hopes  that  shone  bright 
As  planets  yester-eve,  like  them  to-night 
Are  gulfed,  the  impenetrable  mists  before : 
"  Oh  weary  world,  (I  cry,)  how  dare  I  think 
Thou  hast  for  me  one  gleam  of  gladness  more !  " 

Margaret  J.  Preston, 
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CHAPTER  V.  ignored  the  employer's  labor  in  finding  work 

for  him  to  do.  There  seemed  in  this  coo- 
It  was  as  Madam  Arkwright  had  pre-  troversy  no  common  meeting  ground ;  each 
dieted.  Peril  was  at  hand.  The  dull  times  saw  in  the  other  an  antagonist,  and  the 
that  had  prevailed  for  several  months  had  longer  the  discussion  continued  the  more 
been  the  excuse  for  every  act,  whether  of  positively  did  each  entrench  himself  in  his 
prudence  or  of  injustice,  which  had  marked  position. 

the  relations  between  masters  and  workmen.  **  I  wish,**  said  Arkwright,  explaining  the 

It  was  hard  times,  and  hours  must  be  short-  situation  to  Pastorius  one  day,  **  that  there 

ened,  wages   cut   down,  men   discharged  ;  was  some  even-handed  power  above  us  both, 

masters  must  put  their  heads  together  to  to  whom  we  could  refer  our  disputes  for 

agree  upon   some  course  of  action   which  decision.*' 

would  render  their  conmion  interests  secure.  '*  Then  you  are  not  satisfied  with  tJie 

It  was  hard  times  and  the  workmen   who  laws  of  trade,  with  the  eternal  principle  of 

had  to  feed  their  families  received   less  supply  and  demand  ?  *' 

wages,  yet  seemed  to  be  paying  as  much  as  **  Supply  and  demand  are  the  excuse  of 

ever  for  rent,  for  fuel,  and  for  provisions,  man's  selfishness,"  said  Arkwright  warmly. 

They  too  met  together,  men  of  the  same  **  When  you  analyze  the  law  you  find  that 

craft,  and  men  of  kindred  minds,  and  consid-  it  is  the  operation  of  circumstances  over 

ered  by  what  combination  they  could  make  which  man  has  but  selfishly  refuses  to  exer- 

their  demands  stronger  and  better  respected,  cise  control,  pleading  that  he  cannot  move 

The  logic  which  prevailed  was  the  logic  of  nature.    Supply  and  demand  he  calls  laws 

necessity.    Everything  was  turned  into  an  of  nature ;  they  are  laws  of  fallen  human 

argument  by  the  workman  for  an  increase  nature,  and  are  not  final.*' 

of  wages,  and  by  the  employer  for  an  dimi-  "  What  do  you  purpose  doing?" 

nution  of  wages.    Upon  the  employer  the  "  Follow  my  destiny ;  or  if  that  sounds 

banks  and  creditors  kept  up  a  pressure;  upon  heathenish,   follow  the  leadings   of  Provi- 

the  workman  the  petty  bills  of  tradesmen,  dence ;  though  I  doubt  if  one  phrase  differs 

Each   thought   himself    ill-used,  and  each  much  from  the  other  in  practical  effect  in 

looked  to  the  other  for  relief ;  the  employer  people's  minds.    I  do  not  see  a  way  out  of 

demanded  the  same  work  for  less  wages,  the  this  difficulty,  but  I  hope  to  keep  myself 

workman  more  wages  for  the  same  work,  from   injustice,  though   the   heavens  falL 

and  unfortunately  as  it  seemed,  since  both  Yet  I  begin  to  think  that  the  greatest  injus- 

were  powerless  to  control  it,  more  work  was  tice  of  all  to  my  men  is  for  me  to  remain  at 

the  common   demand  of  both.    Each  pro-  my  post." 

f  essed  to  see  the  other*s  interest  and  to  argue  **  The  man  that  deliberates  at  such  a  time 
from  that  point ;  the  workman  showing  the  is  lost,'*  replied  Pastorius.  **  I  cannot  ad- 
employer  that  higher  wages  would  seciu*e  vise  you  in  such  matters.  There  is  only  one 
better  work  and  give  him  the  advantage  in  principle  which  I  conceive  to  be  equally 
competition,  the  employer  showing  the  work-  applicable  to  master  and  workman  at  this 
man  that  it  was  wiser  for  him  to  work  at  or  at  any  time.  It  is  for  each  to  say, '  My 
short  wages,  than  to  be  cut  off  from  work  duty  and  your  right.*  " 
altogether.  Yet  each  insisted  that  the  other  The  crisis  came  in  a  formal  demand  of 
did  not  put  himself  in  his  neighbor's  place,  the  workmen  for  a  restoration  of  the  old 
the  workman  complaining  that  the  employer  tariff  of  wages.  The  demand  came  at  the 
was  only  greedy  and  intent  on  making  his  close  of  the  working  hours  of  a  Monday,  and 
profit  whether  or  no,  the  employer  com-  an  answer  was  asked  at  nine  o'plock  the 
plaining  that  the  workman  ran  no  risks  and  next  morning.    Somewhat  to  Aricwright's 
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surprise,  the  spokesman  of  tlie  workmen  was  quite  clearly."  He  walked  quickly  away, 
Alfred  Garden.  Garden  had  not  hitherto  with  a  little  bitterness  in  his  speech.  There 
apx>eared  in  the  several  discussions  which  was  a  sudden  suspicion  that  this  man  had 
had  been  held,  Mahaffy  being  generally  used  his  friendship  to  strengthen  his  own 
put  forward.  Mahaffy  came  now  as  one  of  position.  Was  it  possible  that  he  had 
the  committee,  one  from  each  shop,  but  Gar-  secretly  made  liis  sisters  partners  in  his 
den  it  was  that  presented  the  case  of  the  scheme  ?  That  they  were  cognizant  of  his 
men.  He  presented  it  clearly  and  cogently,  intentions,  Arkwright  indignantly  refused 
and  as  Arkwright  listened  he  saw  that  his  to  believe.  Nevertheless,  when  one  has 
own  theoretical  statements  which  he  had  been  startled  by  a  figure  coming  suddenly 
used  in  familiar  conversation  with  Garden  out  of  shadow  into  one's  path,  the  old  care- 
were  turned  against  him.  It  dawned  upon  less  insecurity  is  gone, 
him  that  Garden's  was  the  mind  which  lay  Arkwright  lost  no  time  in  laying  the 
back  of  the  recent  disturbances  among  the  situation  before  his  mother.  The  old  lady 
men,  and  a  sense  of  wrong  rose  in  his  mind,  listened  to  him  and  was  far  less  excited  or 
as  if  it  were  his  own  familiar  friend  who  had  concerned  than  he  had  anticipated, 
done  this.  As  he  listened,  the  conviction  "  I  have  foreseen  this,"  she  said.  "  You 
was  forced  upon  him  that  Garden  belonged  must  not  judge  Grarden  harshly.  He  has  a 
to  a  different  class  from  himself.  If  they  good  mind  and  the  workmen  understand  it. 
two  could  find  no  common  meeting  ground,  They  have  worked  on  his  pride.  Besides, 
how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  be  under-  you  have  been  his  friend,  and  that  has  no 
stood  by  the  less  educated  workmen  or  to  doubt  made  the  men  suspicious  of  him. 
understand  them.  His  thoughts  turned  so  There  comes  a  time  to  every  one  in  such 
steadily  in  this  direction  that  he  found  it  matters,  when  he  must  take  sides.  Garden 
difficult  to  concentrate  his  attention  upon  elects  to  stand  with  his  class." 
the  statements  that  were  made,  and  for  a  **  His  class !  "  cried  Edward.  <'  Mother, 
moment  after  Garden  was  through  there  you  don't  know  how  I  detest  that  word,  and 
was  silence  of  which  Arkwright  was  scarcely  all  that  it  implies." 

aware.  He  came  to  himself,  however,  and  "  Then  you  detest  that  which  is  in  the 
made  brief  answer  :  "  I  do  not  propose  to  order  of  life,  Edward.  It  is  not  by  that 
discuss  the  matter  with  you.  Discussion  is  means  that  you  will  help  men." 
of  no  use  now.  I  wish  it  were  not  so.  I  "  I  do  not  often  hear  you  use  that  word, 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  persuade  *help  men,'  mother,"  said  he,  somewhat  bit- 
you  to  look  at  the  matter  with  less  reference  terly,  as  he  thought  of  the  cold  comfort  she 
to  the  immediate  stress  and  with  regard  to  had  given  him  in  his  several  schemes, 
the  common  interests  which  we  have  at  stake  **  I  like  the  thing  better  even  than  the 
in  this  business, — ^interests  which  are  per-  word,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  not  brought  up 
iled  by  your  action,  yet  must  continue  to  in  the  Episcopal  church,  but  I  was  ever  a  firm 
exist  so  long  as  the  business  exists.  You  believer  in  that  answer  in  their  catechism 
make  this  demand  final.  Very  well,  I  will  where  one's  duty  to  one's  neighbor  is  defined 
give  the  final  answer  in  the  morning,  (jood  to  be  :  *  To  love  him  as  myself,  and  to  do  to 
evening."  The  men  left  the  counting-room,  all  men,  as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me : 
but  when  Arkwright  stood  in  the  street,  on  To  love,  honor  and  succor  my  father  and 
his  way  home,  he  found  himself  joined  by  mother :  To  honor  and  obey  the  civil  author- 
Alfred  Garden.  ity :  To  submit  myself  to  all  my  governors, 

*'  Mr.  Arkwright,"  said  he,  deferentially,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters :    To 

"  if  you  could  walk  to  my  house  with  me,  I  order  myself  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  my 

tiiink  I  could  show  you  this  matter  more  betters :  To  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed : 

clearly  than  I  could  just  now,  with  the  men  To  be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings :   To 

about  me."  bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  mv  heart :    To 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Arkwright,  dryly.    "  I  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing, 

think  I  see  everything  quite  clearly  now,  and  my  tongue  from  evil  speaking,  lying 


»» 

I 
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and  slandering :  To  keep  my  body  in  tern-  porize  with  his  men,  and  that  he  will  not 
perance,  soberness  and  chastity  :  Not  to  decide  till  he  finds  out  what  we  do.' 
covet  nor  desire  other  men's  goods ;  but  to  "  What  woidd  you  do  mother? 
learn  and  labor  truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  "  What  time  are  the  men  coming  for 
and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  unto  their  answer  ?  " 
which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me.'  "  At  nine  o'clock." 
That  *s  a  comprehensive  summary,  Edward,  "  Edward,  your  father  and  your  brother 
and  the  snap  is  in  the  last  sentence.  You  would  not  have  let  things  come  to  such  a 
^  have  been  called  to  be  an  employer,  Garden  pass.  They  never  would  have  received  a 
to  be  a  workman.  He  will  never  be  called  committee  dictating  terms.  It  is  something 
of  God  out  of  that  state  till  he  has  done  his  monstrous.  But  I  agree  with  you  that  we 
whole  duty  in  it,  and  you  never  can  help  must  say  yes  or  no.  We  must  give  up  any 
men  in  any  state  different  from  your  own  reliance  on  Whitcomb.  He  means,  if  he 
until  you  recognize  that  the  states  are  differ-  can,  to  profit  by  u$.  No.  We  must  take 
ent.  We  had  no  strikes  in  my  time  and  I  the  matter  into  our  own  hands."  Mrs.  Ark- 
think  the  reason  was  that  employers  remem-  wright  began  to  knit  furiously,  and  to  take 
bered  they  were  employers  and  the  workmen  copious  sniffs  from  her  bottle.  "  Come, 
that  they  were  workmen.  Each  was  not  Edward,"  she  said  finally.  "  We  'U  have  a 
restless  to  change  places.  The  employer  game  of  chess.  That  will  clear  our  heads, 
made  himself  the  master  of  his  men  by  and  we  '11  settle  this  business  in  the  mom- 
showing  that  he  was  fit  to  rule  and  that  his  ing."  Arkwright  got  the  chess-table  out 
rule  was  wise  and  orderly,  and  the  workman  with  some  impatience.  His  mother  seemed 
obeyed,  because  it  is  natural  for  men  to  ridden  by  a  whim,  and  for  himself,  he  felt 
obey  when  they  find  a  true  ruler."  too  anxious  and  troubled  to  find  any  satis- 

"  Then  that  the  men  do  not  obey  me  is  a  faction  in  the  game.    Nevertheless,  as  usual, 

sign  that  I  am  not  a  true  ruler,"  said  Ark-  his  faculties  grew  more  vigilant,  and  after 

wright  suffering  heavy  reverses  the  game  was  closed 

"  I  will  not  judge  you,  Edward.    Judge  by  being  drawn, 

not  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged.    But  one  "  I  don't  know  when  we  've  had  a  drawn 

thing  is  certain.    No  man  is  master  who  game,"  said  his  mother,  "  and  I  don't  want 

does  not  make  himself  a  servaut  of  all."  another.    I  would  almost  rather  be  beaten. 

"  Have  I  not  served  them  I "  cried  Ark-  There  's  no  finality  about  a  drawn  game, 

wright,  passionately.     "Have  I  not  thought  But  we  won't  play  any  more  tonight.     Go 

of  the  business  only  as  it  may  be  made  of  to    sleep,  Edward,  and  things  may   look 

use  to  them,  and  now  they  turn  against  me."  differently  in  the  morning."    It  was  long, 

"  You  and  they  are  parts  of  the  business,  however,  before  he  could  obey  her.     He 

Edward.    If  one  member  suffers,  all  the  wrote  a  letter  to  Marian  Goddard,  in  which 

members  suffer  with  it.    If  you  do  not  carry  he  tried   jocularity  but  failed  so   misera- 

out  your  part  of  the  business  as  manager,  no  bly  that  he  was  forced  to  explain  his  jest 

additional  work  for  the  men,  however  well-  by  a  serious  account  of  his  present  troubles, 

intended,    can    take    the    place.    I   speak  When  he  came  to  breakfast  the  next  mom- 

plainly,  for  it  is  no  time  to  mince  matters,  ing,  he  showed  traces  of  his  unrest  in  a 

You  saw  Whitcomb?  "  listlessness  from  which  he  found  it  diflBcult 

"  Yes,  I  stopped  there  on  my  way  home,  to  arouse  himself.    He  ate  his  breakfast  in 

His  men  have  been  to  see  him  with  the  same  silence,  and  when  it  was  over,  turned  to 

words  as  nearly  as  I  can  make  out."  Madam  Arkwright. 

«  Will  he  give  in  to  them  ?  "  "  Well,  mother." 

"  He  would  not  say  definitely."  "  I  have  nothing  to  advise  you,  Edward. 

"  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  would  do  ?  "  I  thought  last  night  that  I  had,  but  I  have 

♦*  No.    I  told  him  I  had  not  decided."  resolved  to  leave  you  in  this  matter  wholly 

"  He  is  waiting  to  find  out  what  we  do.  to  your  own  judgment.    If  you  act  upon 

think  he  has  probably  managed  to  tem-  that,  you  may  err ;  if  you  simply  follow  my 
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advice  you  will  be  sure  to  err."    The  young  Arkwright  was  the  first  to  speak,  standing 

man  looked  with  surprise  at  his  mother,  there  with  one  hand  thrust  in  his  waistcoat 

What  had  come  over  her?    She  was  not  pocket,  &a  he  leaned  against  his  desk  and 

wont  to  remove  her  hands  thus  suddenly  toyed  with  the  paper-weight    There  was  at 

from  any  plough  she  was  driving.    **  I  may  first  almost  a  listlessness  about  his  voice,  as 

have  erred  myself,  Edward,"  said  she  gently,  if  he  labored  to  "bring  himself  to  a  proper 

"in  insisting  upon  your  carrying  on  the  sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and 

business  to  suit  me.    I  am  only  an  old  would  be  glad  of  any  excuse  which  would 

woman,  after  all.    Now  go.    Walk  out  as  devolve  his  task  upon  another, 

usual;  the  walk  will  do  you  good.    Your  "Well,  Mr.  Garden,  you  have  come  for 

mind  will  be  well  made  up  before  you  get  to  your  answer  ?  " 

the  office."    She  was  not  given  to  much  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  respectfully, 

demonstration,  but  she  came  now,  passed  "  If  I  understand  you,  you  demand  on  the 

her  hand  over  his  face,  looked  at  him  with  part  of  the  men  that  we  should  restore  the 

fond  admiration,  and  kissed  him.     "  Yon  are  old  tariff  which  was  abandoned  a  month 

your  father's  own  son,  Edward.    If  Job  had  ago  ?  " 

lived,  we  would  have  made  something  more  "  That  is  what  we  think  reasonable,  sir, 

of  you  than  a  man  of  business."  and  what  we  ask." 

"  If  I  could  be  made  that,  and  a  good  one,  "  It  remains  for  me  to  say  then,  whether  I 

mother,  I  should  be  content,"  was  his  reply,  will  grant  this  request  or  not?  " 

as  he  left  the  house  and  walked  in  the  clear,  "  Yes,  sir."    There  was  silence  for  a  short 

fresh,  September  morning  to  his  work.     He  time,  during  which  Arkwright's  head  was 

reached  the  office  a  little  before  the  hour  bent  down.    Then  he  raised  it,  laid  the 

named  for  the  committee's  return.     As  he  paper-weight  aside  and  stood  erect  before 

glanced  at  the  rusty  sign  in  the  doorway,  a  them. 

half  bitter  reflection  crossed  his  mind  that  if  "My  answer  is  short.    I  am  conducting 

ever  the  ancestors  who  were  in  silent  part-  this  business  to  the  best  of  my  ability.     The 

nership  with  him  wished  an  opportunity  to  success  of  the  business  means  your  success 

do  him  a  good  turn,   now   was  the  time,  and  mine,  not  mine  alone,  nor  yours  alone. 

Simon  was  within,  his  head  buried  in  the  Our  interests  are  identical ;  I  as  manager 

ledger.    He  looked  up  at  Arkwright  and  am  bound  to  use  my  best  judgment  for  the 

showed  a  face  considerably  disturbed.  common  good  ;  you  as  workmen  are  bound 

"  Good  morning,   Mr.   Simon,"  said  his  to  do  your  best  work  for  the  common  good, 

young  employer.     "  Is  there  anything  new  I  cannot,  so  long  as  I  profess  to  manage 

among  the  men  ?  "  the  business,  delegate  my  responsibility  to 

"  I  have  not  seen  any  signs  of  any  change,  any  one,  not  to  Mr.  Simon  here,  not  to  you 

I  have  thought  perhaps  you  might  get  them  Mr.  Garden,  nor  to  any  of  the  workmen,  nor 

to  wait  till  that  job  of  Ireson's  was  done.    If  to  them  all  combined.     The  question  of 

we  could  stave  it  off  a  week — "  wages  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  in  the 

"  It  can't  be  done,  Simon.    I  tell  you  it  businei^s.     I  did  not  decide  on  the  reduction 

can't  l)e  done.    It 's  no  use  talking.    We  've  until  after  I  had  given  close  attention  to  an 

got  to  face  the  music,  and  say  yes  or  no  to  analysis  of  the  business,  which  convinced  me 

their  demands."  that  the  reduction  was  necessary, — not  to 

"  Which  is  it  to  be,  Mr.  Edward?"  make  any  profit,  but  to  maintain  the  busi- 

"  I  have  n't  decided."    Simon  looked  as-  ness.    I  have  seen  no  reason  since  to  change 

tonished.     The  clock  was  at  that  moment  my  mind.     During  the  past  month  there  has 

striking  nine,  and  before  it  was  through,  the  been  no  such  alteration  in  affairs  as  would 

door  of  the  counting-room  opened  and  the  justify  me  in  revising  the  tariff.    In  decid- 

three  committee  men  entered  and  stood  in  ing  upon  lowering  the  tariff  I  acted  upon 

the  doorway ;  a  confused  shuffle  and  murmur  my  own  judgment,  and  it  was  not  the  residt 

of  voices  could  be  heard  from  the  shop  within,  of  any  agreement  with  other  houses,  though 

which  was  silent  of  any  noise  from  work.  I  know  you  think  it  was.    Neither  is  my 
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decision  now  the  result  of  any  such  agree-  "  They  are  to  make  up  the  hour  at  the 

ment.    I  do  not,  for  instance,  at  this  mo-  end  of  the  day,  if  they  conclude  to  accept 

ment,  know  what  Mr.  Whitcomb  will  do."  the  situation." 

"  He 's  going  to  restore  the  tarifE,"  spoke  "  Where  are  they  ?  "  asked  his  mother  as 

up  Mahaffy.  they  entered  the  counting-room. 

'*  Maybe  he  is,  maybe  he  is  not.    I  only  "  They  are  in  the  forge  shop." 

know  what  I  am  going  to  do.    Look  here,  ^'  Mr.  Simon,  how  do  you  do  ?    It 's  a 

men.    I  've  got  nothing  to  back  my  word  long  while  since  I  've  seen  you.    You  've 

with  but  my  character.    I  can't  take  my  not  forgotten  old  Madam  Arkwright?" 

books  and  explain  them  to  you.    I  can  only  "  No,  ma'am.     You  don't  look  any  older 

say,  and  you  must  take  my  word  for  it,  that  though  than  when  I  saw  you  last." 

I  cannot  carry  on,  in  the  present  time,  an  "  Perhaps  not.    Mr.  Simon,  this  is  a  very 

honest  and  just  business  except  upon  the  old  business." 

basis  of  the  present  tarifE.     If  the  time  *<Yes,  ma'am.    I've  been  in  it  myself 

comes  when  I  can  raise  your  wages,  you  rising  of  forty  years.    *It's  a  long  lane 

won't  find  me  waiting  for  you  to  ask  it  that  knows  no  turning.'  " 

You  have  my  answer.    I  am  sorry  it  is  not  "You  remember  my  husband  well  ? " 

more  agreeable,  but  it  is  the  only  answer  I  "  Indeed  I  do." 

can  give,  and  it  is  the  answer  of  an  honest  "  He  was  a  just  man,  Mr.  Simon." 

man."    The  men  looked  at  one  another  and  "  That  he  was." 

whispered.  "And  he  built  up  this    business    very 

"Mr.  Arkwright,"  said  Garden,  coming  carefully." 

forward,  "  we  thought  we  were  ready  with  "  He  was  here  early  and  late." 

a  reply,  but  we  are  not.    Will  you  give  us  "I  remember  well  that  he  used  to  be  up 

leave  to  consult  the  men  ?  "  every  morning  in  winter  by  candle-light,  so 

"  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  that  is  as  to  be  at  his  business  betimes." 

reasonable.    You  may  take  an  hour  now,  if  "  There  was  no  getting  ahead  of  him, 

you  wish,  but  it  muBt  not  be  the  time  of  the  ma'am." 

business  that  you  take.    If  the  work  stands  "  You    remember   his  father,  too,  don't 

still  for  an  hour,  you  must  make  it  up  at  the  you,  Mr.  Simon  ?  " 

end  of  the  day."  "  I  was  a  boy  when  grandfather  Ark- 

"  We  '11  agree  to  that,"  said  Garden.  wright  was  here,  ma'am.    I  remember  him; 

"  That 's  fair  enough,"  said  Mahaffy,  and  a  little  man  in  a  skull  cap  that  sat  where 

the  men  withdrew.    There  was  a  hubbub  in  Mr.  Edward  sits  now." 

the  passage  as  the  crowd  withdrew  to  the  "And  he  was  a  good  man  of  business." 

forge  shop.     Arkwright  sat  down  at  his  "  There  was  n't  his  like,  they  say,  ma'am, 

desk,  but  though  he  was  quiet  he  was  so  in  these  parts." 

unstrung  by  the  business  of  the  hour  that  "  My  son  Job  looked  like  him,  they  say," 

he  could  do  nothing  but  take  up  aimlessly  continued  Madam  Arkwright.    "  I  think  if 

one  paper  after  another.    As  he  looked  from  he  'd  been  an  old  man,  he  would  have  been 

the  window  near  his  desk,  he  saw  a  carriage  much  like  his  grandfather." 

stop,  and  to  his  surprise  his  mother's  face  "  Beg  your  pardon.  Madam  Arkwright, 

appeared  at  the  door  of  the  carriage.    He  but  I  think  Mr.  Job  was  the  greatest  of  the 

ran  out  to  her.  three.    He  inherited  it  all." 

"What  brings  you  here,  mother?"  he  "He  had  his  mother,  too,"  broke  in  Ed- 
asked,  ward  Arkwright,  smiling,  yet  thinking  bit- 

"  Is  it  settled,  Edward? "  terly  of  his  own  absence  from  the  catalogue 

"  I  don't  know.    I  have  given  my  answer,  of  worthies, 
that  I  shall  not  restore  the  tariff,  and  the  "  There 's    another,"  said  Madam  Ark- 
men  are  consulting."  wright   to    Simon,    nodding    at    Edward. 

"  Consulting    now,  in    business    hours  I  "  He 's  an  Arkwright  too." 

You  ought  to  have  forbidden  that."  "  You  'd  have  thought  so,  ma'am,  if  you 
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could  have  heard  him  just  now,  speaking  to  grily,  and  it  was  plain  that  there  was  a 

the  men/'  good    deal    of    dissension    amongst  them. 

"  Eh  I "  said  the  old  lady,  her  face  light-  They  turned  their  attention  to  Arkwright, 

ing  up  triumphantly.    "  He  spoke  like  an  who  stood  in  front  of  the  doorway  where  he 

Arkwright,  did  he,  and  he  gave  it  to  them  could  command  the  shop, 

clear  and  strong  ?  "            '  *»  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  for  the  spirit  of 

"  He  did  n*t  speak,  ma'am,  just  as  Mr.  concession  which  you  have  shown,  and  I  will 

Job  would  have,  or  his  father.    It  was  dif-  tell  you  shortly  why  I  cannot  change  my 

ferent  from  their  way,  but  the  men  took  it  mind.    As    I    told    your    committee,  that 

well.    There  they  come  now,"  and  Simon  tariff  was  made  after  careful  examination 

looked  at  his  watch  and  plunged  into  his  of  the  business,  and  I  put  it  just  as  high  as 

books  as  if  he  were  an  uninterested  by-  I  dared  to.    I  did  not  propose  to  treat  this 

stander.      The  door  opened  and  Mahaffy  matter  like  a  jockey  and  put  it  lower  than  I 

and  two  others  came  back.    Garden  was  needed  to,  so  that  I  could  meet  you  half 

not  with  them.    Mahaffy  was  the  spokes-  way,  as  the  saying  is,  and  so  seem  to  give 

man,  and  he  looked  a  little  curiously  at  the  in.    No,  I  say  as  I  said  before ;  you  will 

old  lady,  whom  he  had  never  before  seen,  have  to  take  my  word  for  it.    I  can  give 

As  for  Madam  Arkwright,  at  the  first  ap-  you  no  proof  that  the  tariff  is  reasonable 

pearance  of  the  men,  she  sat  bolt  upright,  and  fair  except  my  own  character.    When- 

took  a  good  whiff  of  salts,  and  looked  stead-  ever  the  time  comes  when  it  is  safe  to  raise 

fastly  at  the  committee.    Whether  it  was  the  tariff,  if  it  is  only  five  per  cent.,  it  shall 

her  presence  and  gaze  or  something  in  the  be  done.    I  am  sorry  this  is  so,  but  unless 

circumstance  of  their  return,  the  men  hesi-  the  business  can  go  on  upon  the  rate  we 

tated  and  looked  somewhat  embarrassed,  have  established,  it  must  stop  altogether." 

But  Mahaffy  found  his  voice.  There  was  increased  murmur  as  Ai  kwright 

"Mr.  Arkwright,  sir,  the  men  have  sent  stopped,  when  suddenly  the  confusion  ended, 

us  back  to  ask  a  question  or  so  of  you.  as  Madam  Arkwright  appeared  in  the  door- 

We  want  to  know  if  you  will  split  the  differ-  way  behind  her  son.    Some  of  the  men 

ence  V    We  told  them  what  you  said,  but  took  off  their  caps,  and  all  looked  curiously 

they  can't  agree  to  the  tariff."  at  the  apparition.     Arkwright  turned  to 

*•  Speak  to  them  yourself,  Edward,"  said  see  the  cause  of  the  change  in  the  crowd, 

his  mother.    He  turned  away  half  impa-  and  discovered  his  mother.    She  put  out  her 

tiently.    He  had  meant  to  do  this,  but  he  hand  to  stop  him. 

half  resented  that  she  should  advise  him  "No,   Edward,"  she  said  with  a  loud, 

before  the  men.  clear  voice,  "  I  have  a  word  to  say.    Do  you 

"  Tell  the  men  that  I  should  like  to  say  a  know  who  I  am,  my  men  ?    I  am  Madam 

few  words  to  them  myself,"  he  said.     "I  Arkwright.     Some  of  you  remember  my 

wont  keep  them  long,  and  then  1  '11  leave  husband,  old  Job  Arkwright     Wainwright, 

the  matter  to  them."     Mahaffy    and  his  I  see  you  there.    I  've  not  forgotten  you. 

companions  turned  to  leave  the  room  and  You  've  been   here  nearly  as  long  as  I  *ve 

Arkwright  got  up  to  follow  them.  known  anything.     Sharp,   Mr.   Arkwright 

"  Don't  you  give  in,  Edward.    Don't  you  set  you  to  work.    Henley,  you  were  an  ap- 

give  in,"  said  his  mother.     He  looked  at  prentice.    Oh,  some  of  you  know  me.    Some 

her  with  some  misgiving.     He  had  never  of  you  younger  ones  never  knew  me,  but 

seen  her  so  wrought  up.    He  tried  to  quiet  these    old  men  will  tell  you  who  I  am. 

her  with  his  answer.  You're  on  a  strike,  are  you?    (A^oices,  *No, 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  yield,  mother.    Now  ma'am.'   *  Yes,  we  are.')    You  don't  know,  I 

sit  patiently  here  till  I  come  back.    I  have  warrant  you.  I  *ve  heard  of  strikes.  We  neve 

little  to  say."    He  did  not  wait  for   Ma-  had  them  in  my  day.     David  Wainwright, 

haffy  to  return,  but  reached  the  forge  a  did  you  ever  know  a  strike  here  before  ? " 

moment  after  the  committee  had  announced  "  No,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  man  sturdily, 

his  purpose.      The  men  were  talking  an-  "  And  this  here  ain't  one." 
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"  Oh,  it  is  n*t,  is  it?   You  want  your  wages  and  he  found  himself  curiously  alive  to  all 

raised  again,  do  you,  and  you  come  and  de-  that  was  going  oi^  outside,  to  the  breaking 

mand  it  ?  "  of  the  waves  below  the  bridge,  to  the  names 

**  Mother,  the  carriage — "  upon  the  horse-cars,  to  the  thousand  and 

"  Nay,    you   need  n*t  stop  me,   Edwai'd,  one  familiar  objects  which  he  passed  every 

I  *m  not  crazy,  tliough  you  may  think  so.  day  but  now  seemed  invested  suddenly  with 

I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  these  men.    The  a  singular  animation.    It  was  on]y  when  he 

Arkwrights  have  always  kept  their  word,  entered  the  house  that  his  personal  disaster 

They  Ve  kept  this  foundry  going  year  after  came  back  with  a  heavy  force  upon  him. 

year,  and  they  've  done  it  when  they  did  n't  There,  the  grim  stillness  at  the  morning 

make  a  cent  of  money  themselves,  and  now  hour,  unusual  to  him,  the  dreary  look  of 

as  soon  as  hard  times  come  in  dead  earnest,  the  old  tasteless  objects  which  had  not  left 

you  want  to  shift  the  load  all  on  to  our  their  places  on  the  walls  for  a  couple  of 

shoulders.    We  have  something  to  carry,  generations,  the  blank  idiocy  of  the  carved 

too.    I  know  something  about  the  business,  head  of  the  old  war-club  in  the  comer — 

and  it's  just  as  my  son  here  says.    lie's  these  seemed  to  emphasize  his  errand,  and 

made  the  tariff  as  high  for  you  as  he  dared  he  felt  suffocated.     lie  wanted  to  be  by 

to,  and  carry  on  the  business.    I  'm  ashamed  himself,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  remain 

of  you,  coming  here  and  wanting  to  dictate  in  the  house,  and  after  the  family  doctor 

to  an  Arkwright  what  wages  shall  be  paid,  had    come    and    one    after    another   who 

Did  an  Arkwright  ever  rob  the  poor  or  keep  could    do    nothing    for   him    except    an- 

back  any  just  hire  ?    It 's  because  some  of  swer    the    questions    of    the    whispering 

you  are  lazy,  idle  dogs,  that  are  afraid  to  do  people  about  him,  there  was  nothing  but 

an  honest  man's  work,  and  don't  know  how  to  escape  into   the   air,  and  he  took  his 

to  do  it,  and  don't  care,  and  you  set  on  the  hat  and  walked  rapidly  away.      lie  was 

rest  to  make — "  irresolute  enough.    At  first  he  would  walk 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  a  groan,  into  the  country ;  no,  that  was  too  quiet ;  he 

Arkwright  who  had  refrained  from  interfer-  would  go  to  the  business  part  of  the  city, 

ing  lest  he  should  miss  of  his  purpose  in  but  he  dreaded  meeting  people,  meeting 

leading  his  mother  away,  had  remained  by  those  who  knew,  and  those   who  did  not 

her  side,  watching  his  opportimity,  and  it  know.    He  heard  the  fire  bells  ring,  and  an 

was  upon  him  tliat  she  fell,  so  suddenly  insane  desire  seized  him  to  go  to  the  fire 

that  he  could  scarce  stand  up  against  the  and  watch  the  spectacle.    He  thought  of 

weight.     His  strength  came  to  him  with  a  the  sea  and  wished  he  could  row  a  boat  for 

powerful  effort,  and  he  carried  his  mother  an    hour  or  two.    Anything,  but  stay  by 

back  into  the  counting-room.    Jim  ran  for  himself.    He  thought  of  Alice  Garden,  but 

the  nearest  doctor,  but  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  go  there.    If  Marian  were  but 

that  could  be  done.    The  restlessness  had  here,  how  gladly  he  would  go  to  her.    He 

been  a  premonition  of  the  sudden  change,  knew  he  could  go  nowhere  except  to  the 

and  the  crisis  of  the  business  acting  upon  most  entire  and  wisest  sympathy.    It  is  at 

the  intensely  eager  old  lady  had  concen-  such  times  that  one,  casting  about,  throws 

trated  all  her  vital  energy  into  the  moment  aside  one  book  after  another,  one  friend 

of  her  little  speech.    Anger,  concern,  excite-  after  another  as  incompetent,  unsatisfying, 

ment,  pride,  memory,  fear,  ambition  and  and  learns  perhaps  for  the  first  time  the  lim- 

the  novelty  of  her  situation  with  that  listen-  its  of  human  sympathy, 
ing  crowd  of  surly  men,  had  snapped  the        His  feet,  as  he  thus  mused,  carried  him 

*cord  of  life.  by  familiar  paths  and  he  found  himself 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  re-  walking,  as  so  often,  by  the  side  of  the 

move  her  by  the  carriage,  still  in  waiting,  to  river.    Again  he  heard  bells  and  dbtant 

her  home,  and  her  son  sat  alone  with  her  sounds,  and  for  the  first  time  he  discovered 

in    the    coach.     The    cool    air  that  came  a  conmiotion  upon   the  other  bank.     He 

through  the  windows  struck  upon  his  cheek  looked  over  to  where  the  Foundry  stood  and 
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saw  heavy  piles  of  smoke  rising  from  it.  Edward  Arkwright.    As  a  man  of  action 

There  is  so  much  deception  about  fire  that  he  had  driven  headlong  week  after  week, 

one  never  believes  his  first  impressions,  and  month  after  month,  pushing  out  steadily 

Arkwright,  though  he  thought  at  first  it  and  by  sudden  spurts  against  aU  opposing 

was  the  Foundry,  immediately  decided  that  tides.    As  a  man  of  reflection,  a  counter 

it  was  not.    His  heart  gave  a  great  leap,  movement  had  been  kept  up,  And  now  by 

He  was  so  excited  that  he  was  perfectly  the  sudden  catastrophe,  he  had  been,  in  the 

calm    outwardly    and    his    understanding  strange    coincidence  of    outward    circum- 

kept  up  at  a  mechanical  process.     Just  be-  stance  and  inward  thought,  made  to  be 

yond  where  he  stood,  the  river  made  a  bend,  stationary,  as  it  were.    Between  the  action 

and  a  stone  wall,  protecting  the  bank,  ran  out  of  the  two  forces  he  had  in  himself  was  the 

into  the  stream.    There  he  knew  he  could  resultant  inertia. 

see  perfectly.      Once  when  the  river  was  He  watched  the  flames  and  he  suffered  the 

frozen,  a  rare  occurrence,  he  had  crossed  thought  of  many  things  to  pass  through  his 

from  that  point  to  the  Foundry.     He  made  mind,  but  at  length  he  sighed  and  rose.     He 

his  way  there  now  and  walked  carefully  to  had  awaked  to  life  and  responsibility  again, 

the  end,  sitting  down  and  hanging  his  feet  He  knew  he  could  not  throw  off  his  load ; 

over  above  the  water  before  he  would  look  he  knew  that  much  awaited  him.     He  had 

up  and  decide  the  matter.    He  looked  up ;  been  in  a  retreat  and  now  must  return  to 

it  was  the  Foundry.     The  flames  shot  up  activity.    He  walked  home  by  a  circuitous 

through  the  smoke  and  he  could  hear  the  road  and  entered  the  house.    Several  me»- 

signals  of   the  engines,  the  shouts  of  the  seugers  had  been  to  see  him.    Mr.  Simon 

men  and  the  puffing  of  the  steam.    It  was  was  the  last,  but  had  hurried  back  to  the 

close  to  him,  yet  in  his  sheltered  spot  he  Foundry. 

was  away  from  all  observation.  The  sight  Arkwright  listened  gravely  to  what  was 
was  one  of  immense  energy  and  fury,  and  told  him,  and  read  the  vai-ious  reports  that 
this  young  man  sat  calmly  and  looked  at  it.  had  been  sent.  The  bustle,  hushed  by  tlie 
Yes,  it  was  his  foundry  burning  up,  and  he  presence  of  his  mother  dead  in  the  house, 
was  watching  it — watching  it  and  doing  impressed  him  strangely,  for  it  seemed  very 
nothing.  No  one  at  the  house  knew  whither  remote.  It  was  ages  since  he  had  been  at 
he  had  gone  ;  he  had  met  no  one  of  his  the  office.  He  checked  himself  in  the  desire 
acquaintance  on  the  walk ;  he  was  hidden  to  say,  "  Why  this  haste  ?  "  Nevertheless, 
here  on  this  stone  pier.  He  watched  the  the  situation  began  steadily  to  fill  his  mind, 
fire ;  he  thought  of  his  mother  dead  at  home.  It  was  an  effort  at  first,  but  by  holding  it 
The  river  flowed  at  his  feet,  but  all  signs  of  all  before  him,  he  came  to  recover  a  proper 
life  were  remote.  No  boats  were  on  the  sense  of  his  duty  in  the  matter,  and  thus  he 
stream,  and  he  could  hear  only  now  and  set  out  for  the  office.  The  situation  there 
then  the  passage  of  wheels  on  the  road  be-  was  grave  enough.  As  nearly  as  could  be 
hind  him.  ascertained  the  fire  had  begun  in  a  remote 
There  are  moments  in  the  life  of  a  man  part  of  the  premises,  in  tlie  rear,  while 
when  there  is  an  arrest,  as  it  were,  of  his  the  men  were  gathered  in  the  meeting,  and 
being ;  when  the  world  goes  on  about  him,  increased  steadily  while  they  were  discuss- 
but  he  himself  is  not  moving ;  some  poise  ing.  The  talk  had  gone  on  in  a  desultory 
of  his  life  has  been  caused  which  places  him  way  after  Arkwright  had  carried  his  mother 
above  all  human  affairs ;  he  is  suspended,  out,  and  it  was  some  time  after  before  a 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  between*  heaven  and  man  returning  to  look  after  his  tools  found 
earth.  He  sees  but  sees  not ;  he  hears  and  the  flames.  Being  in  the  rear,  out  of  obser- 
hears  not,  and  it  may  even  be  that  those  vat  ion,  and  connected  with  a  place  which 
things  which  he  counted  as  very  specially  his  was  always  sending  out  smoke  of  some  sort, 
own  may  be  hurryii;ig  t©  destruction,  while  the  extent  and  character  of  the  fire  was  un- 
he  is  aloof  and  practically  indifferent.  It  noticed  in  the  street.  So  much  headway 
was  somewhat  thus  at  this  moment  with  had  now  been  made  that  it  was  almost  im- 
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possible  to  check  the  flames.  The  men  calamity  that  had  befallen  him.  He  walked 
rushed  in  every  direction  to  secure  their  as  one  in  a  dream.  He  had  scarcely  imder- 
tools,  if  possible,  for  these  belonged  to  them  stood  before  how  much  he  depended  upon 
and  not  to*  the  business,  but  the  large,  airy  his  mother's  counsel,  how  completely  she 
sheds  and  buildings  gave  free  chance  to  the  took  the  place  of  a  senior  partner ;  now,  when 
fire,  and  the  end  of  the  struggle  was  only  he  had  need  of  all  Ms  wits,  they  seemed  to 
when  the  main  part  of  the  collection  of  have  deserted  him,  to  be  in  company  with 
buildings  was  a  charred  mass.  The  count-  his  affection,  mourning  by  the  side  of  his 
ing-room  was  not  destroyed  and  the  safe,  of  mother.  It  was  the  greater  shock  to  him 
course,  was  untouched,  but  the  foundry  that  he  had  for  a  short  period  that  morning 
itself,  the  workshops  and  much  of  the  work  tasted  the  delights  of  self-reliance  and 
were  either  totally  destroyed  or  rendered  mastery.  He  had  gone  to  his  business,  his 
useless  until  worked  over.  The  men  eyed  mind  revolving  the  task  of  the  day,  and 
Ark  Wright  curiously.  They  knew  that  his  he  had  truly  been  uncertain  to  the  last 
mother  was  dead,  and  they  had  acquired  a  moment  what  course  to  pursue.  Yet  the 
sudden  respect  for  him.  His  speech  to  them  right  course  had  then  been  revealed  to  him 
they  liked.  At  its  first  delivery,  it  had  had  in  the  presence  of  unavoidable  necessity, 
the  effect  of  diWding  the  committee ;  Gar-  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  should  have  won 
den  withdrew  and  declared  that  the  master  the  day.  It  was  a  bit  of  triumph  in  per- 
spoke  reasonably,  and  he  would  accept  the  spective,  which  he  had  beheld  for  a  few  mo- 
situation.  His  defection  worked  upon  some  ments.  The  end  which  came  seemed  the 
others  who  had  been  half-hearted,  and  those  more  ruthless  discomfiture.  Still,  it  had 
who  remained  steadfast  sought  to  break  the  given  him  confidence  in  himself,  and  that 
force  of  the  defection  by  securing  a  com-  had  hitherto  been  slipping  away  from  him. 
promise  upon  which  all  could  agree.  Ark-  He  went  by  himself  to  his  chamber  that 
Wright's  second  appearance  and  his  mother's  evening.  The  house  was  silent.  He  was 
words  had  not  left  matters  at  all  settled,  the  master  of  it,  and  in  a  peculiar  sense 
and  a  good  many  took  imibrage  at  Madani  now  his  own  master.  A  past  lay  behind 
Arkwright's  terms.  A  few  meant  to  return  him,  marked  off  by  this  day.  Well,  there 
to  work  when  the  fire  was  discovered ;  was  a  future,  indistinct  as  it  was,  and  he 
most  resolved  to  wait  the  turn  of  events,  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letters  which  he 
The  turn  came  in  a  different  form  from  had  received,  and  read  them  at  his  table, 
what  they  had  expected,  and  all  suddenly  He  reserved  till  the  last,  and  until  all  busi- 
found  themselves  out  of  employment.  ness  was  over,  one  letter  which  he  held  for 

The    insurance  companies    had   already  some  time  with  unbroken  seal.    In  that 

sent  out  inspectors  while  the  fire  was  yet  hour  of  trouble  and  of  grief  there  was  an 

burning,  and  they  were  busy  making  calcu-  inexpressible  power  of  soothing  in  the  very 

lations  when  Arkwright  arrived.    Reporters  enclosure  of  this  little  letter.    He  suffered 

from  the  city  newspapers  were  on  hand,  and  himself  to  linger  over  the  very  possession, 

one  and  another  proceeded   to  attack  the  before  he  should  read  the  playful  nothings 

proprietor  with  questions.    He  shook  them  within.    It  almost  seemed  wrong  to  take  his 

off  as  well  as  he  could,  and  one  of  the  more  pleasure  thus  at  this  hour,  but  he  turned 

discursive  closed  his  account  of  the  fire  with  with  a  fresh  sense  of  need  to  the  living,  and 

a  description  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  set  she  who  made  the  whole  of  his  life  now  was 

forth  as  a  cool,  self-possessed  young  man  very  far  away.    Then  he  broke  the  seal  and 

who  seemed  the  most  indifferent  spectator  drew   forth^  the    delicate  sheet.     He  was 

of  all  present.  sorry  there  was  so  little,  but  he  would  make 

The  postman  came  as  Arkwright   was  the  little  last    There  was  very  little,  and 

leaving  the  place  and  he  took  the  mail  for  yet  it  was  a  good  deal : 

reading  at  home  that  evening.    He  walked  "  You  will  scarcely  be  surprised  that  I 

back    over    the    bridge,  pondering    many  should  release  you  from  your  engagement 

things,  but   half  stunned    by  the  double  before  you  ask  to  be  released,  or  perhaps, 
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even  find  some  excuse  for  proposing  to  re-  much  friendship  you  may  claim  remains 

Please  me.    Since  you  find  so  much  content  with  you  to  say.    I  trust,  however,  that  your 

nearer  home,  I  am,  I  presume,  acting  the  life  will  be  happy  amongst  those  who  can 

part  which  remains  for  me  in  freeing  you  appreciate  your  present  interests  and  occu- 

from  the  embarrassment  of  a  less  congenial  pation.    You  need  not  trouble -yourself  to 

attachment.    I  regret  that  I  was  so  hasty  return  my  letters,  but  you  will  oblige  me 

in  accepting  the  offer  which  you  made  me  by  burning  them.    I  have  already  burned 

before  I  had  tested  what  absence  could  do.  yours.  M.  6. 

Hereafter,  when  you  discuss  me,  you  can        '*  P.  S.    We  shall  probably  remain  abroad 

discuss  me  as  a  former  acquaintance.    How  an  indefinite  period  now." 
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We  cannot  spare  them  from  our  family  criticism*  An  old  homestead  we  are  proud 
anniversaries,  our  Christmas  and  Thanks-  of,  if  it  has  a  kind  of  aristocratic,  baronial 
giving  festivals.  The  chair  of  honor  be-  air ;  and  we  take  our  genteel  acquaintance 
longs  to  the  patriarch  of  the  house  at  these  to  see  it,  if  it  looks  as  though  the  family 
domestic  reunions.  Our  New  England  which  used  to  live  there  belonged  to  the 
feast-day,  especially,  has  found,  from  the  upper-tens  of  those  times.  But  the  little 
beginning,  its  chief  attraction  in  the  wel-  one-storied  red  cottage  on  the  back  cross 
come  by  parents  and  grandparents  of  the  road  we  do  not  care  to  say  protected  our 
scattered  members  of  the  old  home,  under  infancy,  if  polite  people  are  about.  We 
the  andestral  roof;  but  hardly  now  so  signifi-  admire  the  ancient  spreading  oak  or  elm 
cantly  as  in  former  times  of  more  simplic-  because  it  sets  off  the  lawn  so  CBsthetically ; 
ity  and  serenity  of  living.  Our  younger  but  we  do  not  hold  it  in  veneration  almost 
people  can  scarcely  spare  hours  enough  to  as  a  hallowed  cathedral  of  God's  building, 
fly,  even  at  railroad  speed,  from  their  city  sacred  and  loved  as  the  memorial  of  count- 
residences  to  the  not  very  remote  farm  or  less  divine  kindnesses,  and  human  experi- 
village  where  white  locks  and  tremulous  ences  of  hope  and  fear  and  joy,  during  its 
hands  would  rejoice,  how  tenderly,  to  em-  century  of  slow  and  ylent  growth.  We  are 
brace  again  <jhildren  and  children's  chil-  fond  of  very  nice  old  people,  who  look  well 
dren  in  the  quiet  pleasures  of  an  old-fash-  in  photograph  albums ;  but  we  do  not  rise 
ioued  Thanksgiving  day.  There  is  a  real  up  before  the  hoary  head  and  honor  the 
ground  of  apprehension  that  the  genuine  face  of  the  old  man  as  well  in  decrepitude 
spirit  of  this  thoroughly  American  institu-  and  burdensome  helplessness.  Neverthe- 
tion  is  evaporating  in  our  modern  atmos-  less,  a  true  veneration  for  the  venerable  is  a 
phere— a  vague  tradition  hovering  around  wholesome  sentiment,  a  grand  and  elevat- 
the  age-marked  mansions  of  an  earlier  date,  ing  attribute  of  character,  whether  its  ob- 
the  type  of  a  sentiment  of  home-attachment  ject  be  an  inanimate  thing  or  a  living  soul, 
and  reverence  which  we  seem  to  have  small  Any  observance  or  agency  which  cultivates 
leisure  and  a  lessening  disposition  to  culti-  this  quality  among  us  deserves  all  praise 
vate.  and  fostering  care.    Much  as  we  hope  for 

A  change  is  going  on  in  this  direction,  from  the  future,  what  just  now  jeopards 

which  has  many  indications,  and  needs  to  our  public  and  social  welfare,  is  not  old  but 

be  checked  before  it  becomes  unmanage-  young  America. 

able.     We  are  turning  everything  of  this        Half  a  century  ago  there  was  among  us 

sort  into  an  affair  of  taste,  and  patronize  a  real  respect  for  aged  people,  outside  of  the 

the  picturesque  on  principles    of    artistic  circle  of  near  kinship.    Boys  and  girls  on 
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tha  roadside  were  not  ashamed  to  "  make  reached  advanced  years  belong  rather  to 
their  manners  "  to  their  elders,  who,  in  turn,  the  past  than  to  the  pres-ent.  Like  the 
had  the  politeness  to  return  their  courteous  moss-grown  head-stones  of  the  rural  ceme- 
thanks  for  this  youthful  civility.  That  tery,  or  fragments  of  art  recovered  after 
was  a  good  symptom  of  the  social  sentiment,  centuries  of  entombment,  the  aged  are  ever 
But  the  movement  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  reminding  us  how  .completely  those  things 
has  left  this  mostly  behind;  and  with  this  are  vanished  which  gave  excitement  to  their 
respectful  feeling  for  those  whose  years  and  youthful  ardor  and  task-work  to  their  manly 
position  entitle  them  to  an  honorable  re-  strength.  Yet  all  that,  as  all  before  it, 
gard,  has  gone,  to  a  perilous  extent,  the  rev-  went  to  make  for  us  the  standing-ground  of 
erence  of  many  for  the  authority  of  the  pa-  our  life-work,  went  to  put  our  tasks  into 
rental  rule,  for  the  authority  also  of  the  our  hands.  But  the  world  has  put  on  a  new 
State  and  the  statute-book.  It  is  very  diffi-  dress  for  us.  While  their  locks  have  been 
cult  to  break  down  a  proper  habit  of  esteem  whitening  and  their  brows  furrowing,  time 
for  one  object,  and  not  involve  a  weakening  which  has  done  it  has  been  renewing  its 
of  respect  for  others.  It  is  very  difficult  to  own  vigor  for  another  and  another  genera- 
bring  up  that  lad  into  a  trusty,  law-abiding  tion  of  progress  and  of  change.  The  old 
citizen,  who  has  cultivated  the  vice  of  a  belong  to  history.  Their  fourscore  years 
contemptuous  disregard  for  his  elders  and  have  lingered,  while  countless  graves  of 
his  betters.  Sometimes  there  has  been  a  their  coevals  have  been  filled  and  forgotten 
servile  deference  to  these,  which  is  the  lean-  along  the  wayside  of  their  jouruey.  If  this 
ing  over  of  a  virtue  to  the  other  side.  That  with  them  is  a  consciousness,  into  which 
is  not  our  danger.  Now  and  then  a  passion  younger  persons  cannot  enter,  of  having 
for  the  antique  is  the  fashion,  and  the  hunt  outlived  their  period,  the  fact  of  such  a 
becomes  ludicrous  in  its  eagerness  after  al-  consciousness  in  any  one  is  a  pathetic  plea 
most  anything  which  has  an  ancient  look  for  tender  and  reverenti(vl  regard.  The 
and  odor.  That  is  not  to  be  laughed  at  as  aged  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  into 
a  folly  except  in  its  excess.  But  if,  while  which  advancing  age  only  can  bring  its 
we  are  polishing  up  and  restoring  these  rel-  tenants.  They  love  to  remember,  and 
ics  of  oiu*  fathers*  furnitui'e  and  wardrobes  sometimes  to  tell,  how  at  least  with  an 
with  so  much  zest,  we  would  revive,  at  the  equal  skill  and  trustiness  they  managed  af- 
same  time,  and  re-enthrone  some  of  their  fairs  and  administered  power  now  fallen  to 
sound  and  righteous  principles  of  honor  to  younger  men — while  their  eye  retained  its 
whom  honor  is  due,  our  dwellings  and  per-  clearness  and  their  hand  its  cunning  to 
sons  would  not  only  receive  adornment,  but  work  out  the  useful  labors  of  their  day. 
our  land  would  be  toned  up  with  a  return  If  it  were  the  mei*e  garrulity  of  senility, 
of  stable,  healthful  public  sentiment  much  a  true  veneration  would  kindly  listen,  as  to 
needed  to  allay  the  fever,  and  to  purge  off  the  echo  of  far-off,  dying  music, 
the  impureness  of  our  general  social  and  But  there  often  is  a  practical,  homely 
civil  life.  wisdom  in  aged  people  of  very  limited  cir- 
Looking  at  an  ancient  English  cathedral,  cumstances,  which  is  simply  invaluable, 
or  the  ruins  of  Renilworth  or  Melrose,  it  All  knowledge  is  valuable ;  and  he  who,  to 
might  not  be  quite  easy  to  explain  the  ordinary  stores  of  this,  has  laid  up,  from 
power  of  the  spectacle  over  the  mind,  and  other  more  recondite  sources,  an  additional 
to  some  people  you  could  not  at  all  justify  fund  of  information,  has  increased  claims 
your  emotious  as  thus  excited.  '  Looking  at  to  the  worthy  consideration  of  his  fellows, 
some  aged  man  or  woman,  there  are  most  But  now  I  refer  not  so  much  to  what  a  stu- 
obvious  and  commanding  reasons  for  rever-  dious  life  may  draw  from  books,  as  to  that 
ence.  The  simple  fact  of  the  long  coutinu-  every-day  acquisition  of  knowledge  upon 
ance  of  human  life  invests  it  with  value,  as  the  actual  ways  of  the  world,  which  all  who 
a  connecting  link  with  society's  past  expe-  choose  may  gather  up  from  their  own  inter- 
rience    and    fortunes.      Those    who    have  course  with  men,  and  their  own  observation 
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of  things.     There  is  a  great  amount  of  busy  career.     An  aged  man  or  woman  lobks 

learning  made  up  of  countless  minuCe  de-  back  on  some  fifty  or  more  years  of  active 

tails  of  what  is  going  on  in  every  com mu-  engagement  in  human  affairs.   These  closely 

nity,  which,  even  in  these  days  of  ezhaus-  crowded  years  are  full  of  the  things  which 

tive  reporting,   never  finds    its    way  into  interest  most  nearly  every  heart — startling 

print.     It  is  collected  from  individual  his-  glimpses  of  the  worthlessness  of  objects  of 

tory,  f rom  living  memories  and  lips,  if  at  man's  most  eager  pursuit ;  true  insights  of 

all.    What  are  the  written  to  the  unwritten  human  character,  and  of  the  motives  and 

biographies  of  the  generations?    The  old  principles  which  govern  conduct;   misgiv- 

balladists  used  to  sing  to  breathless  multi-  ings  about  many  a  prize  of  profit  or  distinc- 

tudes  the  exploits  of  their  national  heroes,  tion  for  which  he  has  wrought  or  fought 

A  man  who  has  lived  sixty  or  seventy  years  with  impetuous  ambition.    Now,  when  all 

has  more   to  tell  which  is  w^orth  hearing  has  gone  by,  and  he  has  won  and  exhausted 

than  that.     He  has  behind  him  the  outline  whatever  he  coveted,  he  is  like  a  traveler 

and  much  of  the  filling-up  of  the  most  im-  who  has  been  widely  over  the  globe,  and 

portant  stages  of  contemporary  human  ac-  comes  back  with  a  rich  store  of  information 

tion.     He  has  pa<«sed  through   the  bright  about  its  various   countries  and    peoples, 

days  of  youth,  with  their  eage/  hopes,  un-  He  has  looked  attentively  around  him,  and 

bounded  confidence,  joyous  physical  el:islic-  gathered  ideas  and  facts  which  we  are  glad 

ity.     He  has  not  forgotten  the  clear  atnios-  to  appropnate. 

pbere  which  magnified  so  wondi-ously  to  So  the  old  should  teach  the  younger  the 
his  eye  the  objects  of  his  desire;  how  every  lessons  of  experience  and  patient  thought, 
morning  sent  him  onward  along  his  pleab'  No  inheritance  which  a  departing  ances- 
ant  path  with  a  song  and  a  smile,  and  a  try  can  leave  to  its  successor  is  to  be  corn- 
heart  out  of  which  care  had  not  begun  to  pared  for  real  value  with  th^se  treasures  of 
take  the  spring  and  the  rebound.  He  has  wisdom  which  have  been  slowly  mastered 
passed  through  the  deoper  excitements  of  thraugh  a  life-long  use  of  an  enlightened 
middle  life.  That  ardent  boyhood  has  understanding,  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the 
merged  into  the  more  compact  power,  the  control  of  an  honest  conscience.  Purely 
more  sombre  moods  of  manhood.  It  was  a  beautiful  is  that  crown  of  glory  which  sur- 
point  of  thrilling  surprise  when,  with  vague  rounds  the  hoary  head  when  found  in  the 
but  dear  visions  of  new  happiness,  he  way  of  righteousness.  Youth  and  middle 
stepped  free  from  the  threshold  of  his  in-  age  are  false  to  themselves  and  to  their 
fant  home  to  set  up  a  shrine  of  his  own  do-  generation,  if  they  lightly  estimate  or 
mestic  love,  the  center  henceforward  of  his  proudly  neglect  the  teachings  which  fall 
attachments  and  anxieties.  Those  were  however  tremulously  from  patnarchal  lips, 
new  guests  in  his  heart  —  the  emotions  In  science  and  the  useful  arts,  and  in  all 
which  made  its  pulses  leap  with  a  strange  social  economics,  we  are  very  willing  to  be- 
violence — an  undefined  sense  of  solemnity  g^n  where  previous  invention  and  discovei-y 
and  awe  dashing  the  sparkling  outflow  of  have  left  off ;  and  .so  the  race  moves  on  to 
joy,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some  eclipsing  improved  methods  of  action  and  conduct, 
cloud  were  already  lifting  itself  above  the  completing  gradually  its  education.  The 
horizon  of  the  bright  sky.  race  of  men  and  women  would  make  better 
So  time  puts  in  the  offsets  of  darkness  progress  in  the  habit  of  living  rightly,  the 
and  light  as  the  weeks  and  years  go  on.  world  would  more  speedily  get  through  its 
He  who  has  kept  pace  with  these  changes  struggles  for  escape  from  manifold  social 
remembers  the  closer  and  yet  closer  press-  ills,  if  those  who  have  honorably,  uprightly, 
ure  of  duties  and  trials,  cares  and  disap-  usefully  discharged  its  general  trusts  might 
pointments,  successes  and  reverses,  the  but  hand  down  their  hard-earned  wisdom 
mingled  experiences  of  family,  social  and  for  practical  guidance,  and  the  children 
public  concerns,  giving  him  many  an  hour  thus  commence  here  also  where  the  fathers 
of  troubled  meditation  in  the  pauses  of  a  ended.     Solomon's  foolish  son  lost  nine- 
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tenths  of  his  kingdom  by  not  doing  just  Grood  old  Isaac  Walton  kept  the  fires  burn- 

this  very  prudent  thing.      And   Solomon  ing  until  ninety,  in  finishing  his  memorials 

still  has  a  vast  number  of  children  quite  as  of  the  friends  who  had  gone  before  him,  and 

devoid  of  good  sense.  in  other  bookish  pastime.     La  Mothe  le 

But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  juniors  to  re-  Vega  thus  introduces  one  of  his  later  vol- 
mind  our  aging  friends  that  they  should  umes :  **  I  should  but  ill  return  the  favors 
help  hold  back  the  irreverential  drift  of  the  God  has  granted  me  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
times,  by  making  themselves  as  worthy  as  my  age,  should  I  allow  myself  to  give  way 
possible  of  the  respect  and  veneration  which  to  that  shameless  want  of  occupation  which 
they  instinctively  crave.  The  familiarities  I  have  condemned  all  my  life."  So,  in  ex- 
of  home-life  need  not  lessen  that  deference  treme  old  age,  Michael  Angelo  wrought  on 
to  the  old  which  nature  invites  and  piety  still  at  his  wondrous  creations,  and  the  an- 
demands.  The  reverse  should  be  the  fact  ecdotists  tell  us  that  he  invented  a  device  of 
It  will  greatly  assist  this,  if  the  decline  of  an  old  man  in  a  go^art  with  an  hour-glass 
years  does  not  fall  off  into  a  listless  indif-  attached,  and  the  inscription  in  Latin,  *'  Yet 
ference  to  passing  interests,  or  into  a  peev-  I  am  learning."  That  is  the  secret  of  con- 
ish  dissatisfaction  with  surrounding  things,  tinned  power,  which  has  a  fascination  quite 
Aged  people  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  unique  when  thus  carried  into  advanced  age. 
others  to  keep  their  mind%  alei*t  and  their  It  can  be  cultivated  wherever  there  is  a 
hearts  fresh  and  sympathetic.  Years  do  kindly  heart  and  a  fair  share  of  common- 
uot  measure  the  life  of  souls.  These  are  sense,  however  the  faculties  may  be  weaken- 
always  young,  or  may  be.  There  is  no  end  ing.  Is  there  a  more  beautiful  home-picture 
to  the  examples  and  illustrations  of  what  inanyliterature,than  this  by  John  Dryden? 
persons  may  achieve  in  the  way  of  their  ^of  nodutemper,  ofnoWasthedied, 
own  culture  and  increasing  influence,  far  But  fell  like  autamn  frnit  that  mellowed  long, 
into  the  evening  of  their  days.  Sir  Chris-  ^^«"  wondered  at.  because  he  dropt  no  sooner, 
i.  u  Ai'  J*  J  i.  L'  ^  £  vi*  Pate  seemed  to  wind  him  up  for  fourecore  yean, 
topher  W  ren  did  not  retire  from  public  en-  ^  .  #     ,  i         u        *-*♦-..-. 

^                         ^                     ^                ^  Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  more : 

gagements  until  he  was  eighty-five,  and  for  Till  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  Ume, 

a  half-dozen  years  more  he  was  active  in  The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  stUi." 

scientific,  literary  and  religious   pursuits.  J.  T,  Tucker, 
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There  is  nothing  better  in  human  ua*  and  loving  and  careful,  the  daughters  will 
ture  than  the  dome^-tic  virtues.  The  cer-  quote  and  imitate  her  ways  even  to  their 
tainty  with  which  superiority  of  any  kind  children's  children.  And  if  one  member  of 
tells  in  family  life  ought  to  make  those  who  a  large  family  be  wiser,  better  and  cleverer 
excel  not  only  careful,  but  exceedingly  con-  than  all  the  rest,  they  naturally  ask  his  ad- 
scientious.  Not  that  we  need  be  always  vice,  and  defer  to  his  judgment, 
worrying  about  "  setting  an  example ;  "  do  This  tendency  fully  explains  the  domes- 
right,  and  let  tiie  example  take  care  of  itself,  tic  similitudes  that  exist  everywhere.  Whole 

If  a  father  be  truthful  and  honest,  his  families  are  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and 

daily  conduct  will  impress  his  children  with  exhibit  in    fainter  or  stronger  colors  the 

the  excellence  of  truth  and  honesty  far  be-  family  pattern.    Such  a  state  of  things  is  by 

yond  any  set  instruction  upon  those  virtues,  no  means  to  be  deprecated ;  a  good,  honest 

If  the  elder  brother  be  a  good,  manly  fellow,  belief  in  the  excellence  of  our  own  domestic 

the  little  brothers  will  look  up  to  him  as  a  materials  and  traditions  is  a  good  product 

matter  of  course.    If  the  mother  be  pious  of  family  life. 
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Not  rare,  but  thoroughly  unlovely,  are  our  interests,  and  circumscribe  our  affec- 
those  selfish  people  who,  finding  themselves  tions.  Other  machines  have  multiplied 
well  able  to  take  care  of  their  own  respecta-  their  power  a  hundred  fold ;  not  so  with  the 
bility  and  comfort,  get  handsomely  rid,  once  human  machine.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
and  for  all,  of  all  doubtful  and  troublesome  keep  up.  Distance,  which  used  to  be  our 
connections ;  and  in  order  to  escape  family  protection,  protects  us  no  longer ;  it  is  one 
troubles,  are  quite  willing  to  do  without  of  the  things  we  have  abolished.  Troubles 
family  love.  For  the  two  are  inseparable,  and  anxieties  existing  hundreds  of  miles 
In  every  flock  some  weak,  or  foolish,  or  away  take  possession  of  us;  our  hearts 
black  sheep  is  likely  to  be  found.  What  harden  themselves  against  such  multitudes 
then?  For  this  very  purpose  Grod  set  men  of  claims.  It  is,  "Come  hither!"  "Go 
in  families  that  the  weak  might  be  carried,  thither !  "  "  Give  yonder  1 " 
the  foolish  counseled,  the  wicked  saved.  If,  indeed,  we  were  now  to  measure  hu- 
We  cannot  honestly  deliver  ourselves  from  man  life  by  the  work  we  accomplish,  by  the 
such  natural  obligations.  Suppose  our  rel-  books  we  read,  by  the  journeys  we  take, 
atives  are  silly  and  that  we  have  helped  Methuselah  would  be  a  baby  compared  to  a 
and  counseled  them  many  a  time  to  no  pur-  modem  operative.  And  this  excess  of  ao- 
pose.  We  may  be  disappointed,  but  we  tion  deprives  us  of  the  rest  of  loving ;  we 
have  no  right  to  be.  Silly  or  weak  people,  have  no  time 'to  be  kind.  However,  let  us 
except  in  books,  do  not  suddenly  become  beware;  the  man  who  makes  himself  an  en- 
prudent  and  strong.  If  they  are  naturally  gine,  may  become  hard  as  iron.  Our  fam- 
silly  and  weak,  they  are  likely  to  remain  so,  ily  life  is  intended  to  be  a  silken  inner  lin- 
even  to  the  end  of  life's  chapter.  The  rea-  ing  to  this  rough  garment  of  material  exist- 
son  we  had  for  helping  them  the  first  time,  ence. 

may  be  a  good  and  valid  reason  even  for  No  m&tter  how  rich  we  are,  we  cannot 

the  four  hundred  and  forty-ninth  time ;  for  afford  to  leave  off  loving  and  caring  for 

even  if  they  are  good  men,  that  will  not  pre-  some  portion  of  our  race.    It  was  not  good 

vent  them  from  making  bad  bargains  and  for  man  to  be  alone  in  Paradise;  how  much 

unfortunate  associations.    They  will  need  more  does  he  now  need  company  1    Who  is 

more  or  less  help  from  the  cradle  to  the  self-sufficient?    David  was  superior  to  Jon- 

g^ave,  because   they  cannot    always    help  athan,  yet  "  Jonathan  went  to  David  ia  the 

themselves;  and  this  inability  is  quite  as  wood  and  strengthened  his  hands  in  God." 

often  a  misfortune  as  a  fault.  Paul,  longing  to  impart  some  great  spiritual 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  that  kind  of  thing  over  gift  to  the  Romans,  had  also  need  of  them ; 

and  over  again,"  says  some  prosperous  man  for  when  they  came  down  to  meet  him  as 

with  a  crowd  of  poor  relatives  looking  up  to  far  as  Appii  Forum  and  the  Three  Taverns 

him ;  "  and  I  never  got  the  least  bit  of  gi-at-  he  "  thanked  Grod  and  took  courage."    Christ 

itude  for  it."    That  is  very  likely ;  when  sending  out  the  seventy,  sent  them  "  by  two 

people  need  help  they  are  in  anxiety  and  and  two,"  for  mutual  help  and  comfort ;  for 

trouble.    Anxiety  makes  them  forgetful  of  there  are  none  of  us  that  do  not  need  the 

all  but  themselves ;  but  their  gratitude  or  heart  of  one  fellow-creature  and  the  hand  of 

praise  ought  never  to  have  been  either  mo-  another. 

tive  or  end.    Surely  it  is  sufficient  to  be  Therefore,  the  influence  of  members  of 

the  givers  and  not  the  receivers  of  benefits ;  the  same  family — no  matter  how  weak  the 

for  though  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  have  members  may  be — carries  in  it  an  ennobling 

to  help  the  silly  and  the  poor  of  one's  own  and  healthy  power.    The  family  was  one 

family,  it  is  not  nearly  so  disagreeable  as  to  grand  necessary  resu\t  of  the  Fall.     It  was 

be  silly  or  poor.    Every  way  it  is,  as  the  a  means  of  g^race  set  for  the  redemption  of 

Lord  assures  us,  more  blessed  to  give  than  man  from  an  intense  selfishness.     It  is  very 

to  receive.  good  for  us  to  have  a  home,  and  father  and 

It  is  doubtless  quite  true  that  the  ten-  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  poor 

dene  J  of  our  rapid  modern  life  is  to  curtail  relcUians,    If    we    visit   them  with  loving 
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hearts,  none  will  be  too  weak  to  aid  us  on  eoosness  in  those  golden  habitations  where 
the  road  to  heaven ;  too  foolish  to  teach  us  perchance  these  despised  ones  may  some- 
patience  and  humility ;  too  poor  to  help  us  time  be  waiting  to  receive  us. 
to  lay  up  some  of  our  mammon  of  unright-  Amelia  E.  Barr. 


LIFTED  UP. 

I  STOOD  beside  my  window  one  stormy  winter  day, 

And  watched  the  light,  white  snow-flakes  flutter  past  : 
And  I  saw,  though  each  one  wandered  its  silent,  separate  way, 
They  all  sank  down  upon  the  ground  at  last. 
**  So  men  must  lie  down  too,"  I  said, 
"  When  life  w  past." 

From  out  the  sel£^ame  window,  when  soft,  spring  days  were  come, 
I  watched  the  fair,  white  clouds  tliat  sailed  the  blue  ; 

Could  those  bright,  pearly  wonders  far  up  in  heaven's  high  dome 

Be  the  old,  wintry  snow-banks  that  I  knew? 

*'  So  men  shall  one  day  rise  again," 

I  whispered,  **  too  1 " 

Caroline  Leslie. 


GALLOWSES. 

"  Hush,  Liz  I    Don't  stir  the  fire  1    It*  U  hand  busied  itself  tremblingly  at  a  ribbon 

last  as  long  as  she  does.    Let  her  rest  I "  that  had  escaped  the  sleepy  watchers'  eyes 

Liz  left  the  chimney  and  crept  back  to  — a  ribbon  with  something  hanging  from  it 

her   place    be^iide  the  almshouse  keeper's  that  gleamed  in  the  flicker  from  the  hearth, 

wife.    The  faint  spark  of  life  they  had  been  and  a  voice  called  softly,  "  Phil  I  " 

watching  since  the  dull  winter  night  closed  A  child  stirred  in  its  sleep,  then  rose  and 

in  was  flickering  still,  though  the  old  stee-  came  quickly  to  her  side, 

pie  clock  had  just  tolled  one,  and  the  wood  «*  My  darling  1    Kiss  me  good-night  once 

on  the  queer  black  andirons  had  dropped  more  I    It  is  the  last  time,  and  be  quick," 

into  embers  on  the  hearth.  for  the  kitchen  door  below  creaked  again, 

"  It 's  slow  work,"  whispered  the  keeper's  — the  keeper's  wife  and  Liz  were  coming 

wife.    "  We  might  slip  down  stairs  for  a  back.    "  Good-night,  my  darling ! "  and  the 

cup  of  something  warm  while  she  sleeps,  trembling  fingers  fastened  the  ribbon  round 

and  never  be  missed,"  and  the  two  stole  his    neck,  "and    remember!      Be    always 

noiselessly  from  the  room.    The  dull  crack-  good  and  brave  for  my  sake,  and  for  the 

ling  of  a  brand  as  it  broke  and  fell  on  the  dear  Christ's." 

hearth  was  the  only  soimd  left  behind  them ;  "They've  neither  of  'em  stirred,"  whis- 

but  the  eyes  the  keeper's  wife  had  said  pered  the  keeper's  wife.    "  We  might  have 

were  sleeping  slowly  unclosed — soft  .brown  had  another  cup  and  no  one  the  wiser." 
eyes  and  a  fair  young  face— how  had  they 

ever  come  into  such  a  place  ?    A  slender  One  by  one  the  dark  winter  days  slipped 
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away;  grass  and  yiolets  began  to  appear;  do  she  would  do  quickly,  and  almost  before 

every  one  felt  like  beginning  life  over  again,  the  creak  had  died  away  she  was  seated  in 

and  so  did  Miss  Judith  Pophurst,  with  the  her  rocking-chair  again  with  one  of  Tom*s 

rest    It   took  a  good  deal   to  stir    Miss  full-grown  suits  in  her  lap,  and  a   paper 

Judith  to  such  a  point,  but  when  she  once  pattern  she  had  used  for  him  twenty  years 

did  make  up  her  mind  to  anything,  she  was  before  in  her  hand. 

ready  for  it ;  and  she  marched  with  a  firm  She  shook  a  thread  of  bright  golden  hair 

step  to  her  bureau  drawer.      There  were  out  of  her  scissors  and  began  to  rip;  for 

queer  things  in  that  bureau ;  it  seemed  to  sensible  clothes  and  curls  did  not  go  to- 

have  the  same  taste  for  old  ways  as  Miss  gether,  and  she  had  been  shearing  them  off 

Judy  herself,  and  out  came  a  long,  yellow  until    only  a  bristling  little  thickness  of 

straw  bonnet  that  poked  a  hand's  length  tawny  white  was  left  in  their  place.    She 

over  her  face,  a  roimd   silk  mantilla  that  drew  her  chair  softly  a  little  nearer  to  the 

reached  just  to  her  waist,  a  peaked,  green  bureau  drawer ;  it  was  so  hard  to  see  any- 

parasol    and    a  pair  of  black  lace  mitts,  thing  that  had  been  Tom's  falling  in  bits ; 

There  was  something  else,  too,  that  glittered  but  some  things  the  keeper's  wife  had  said 

as  she  lifted  the  mantilla,  and  Miss  Pop-  seemed  keeping  time  with  her  scissors  as 

hurst  shut  the  drawer  very  quickly  when  they  went. 

she  saw  that.  That  was  Tom's  sword.  "Tou  see,  ma'am,  it's  what  might  be 
How  proud  she  had  thought  all  her  life  was  called  a  providential  accident,  the  snow- 
going  to  be  with  Tom — ^just  the  same  as  a  storm  coming  on  and  the  stage  going  no 
son  to  her;  but  when  at  last  that  endless  farther,  and  so  that  young  thing  being 
war  was  over,  his  colonel  sent  his  sword  thrown  on  our  hands  that  night.  She  was 
home  to  Miss  Pophurst,  and  that  was  all.  looking  for  her  own  folks,  that  was  plain ; 

Miss    Judith  was  a  quick  walker,  and  for  she  kept  whispering  to  herself,  *  1  must 

that  yellow  straw  and  peaked  parasol  flashed  see  him  to-morrow,  for  my  child's  sake ! ' 

along  the  sidewalk  like  the  turn  of  a  kaleid-  and  her  very  last  breath   was  to  cry  out 

oscope   till  the  rap  of  the  sharp  knuckles  entreating    like    and     sudden,    *  Father  I ' 

gave  the  almshouse  keeper's  wife  a  start.  But  this  being  an  inconvenient  world,  alto- 

"  Miss  Pophurst ; "  she  announced  grimly,  gether  not  the  best,  why  you  see  by  day- 

"  I  heard  you  had  a  boy  here."  light  she  had  taken  a  journey  quite  another 

"  The  land's  sake,  yes ;  and  have  had,  as  way." 

you  might  say,  for  some  months  past."  Summer  days  are  long,  but  they  slip  away 

"  Do  you  want  him  ?  "  asked  Miss  Pop-  after  all,  and  the  evening  came  when  Miss 

hurst,  crisply,  with  a  snap  of  her  black  eyes.  Pophurst's  precious  cow  came  home  with  a 

The  keeper's  wife  answered  with  a  signifi-  twig  of  crimson  maple  leaves  hanging  from 

cant  little  cough.  her  mouth,  and  the  next  day  the  Elm  Tree 

"  Then  /  do,"  said  Miss  Pophurst  step-  School  mustered  its  deserters  and  began 

ping  in  with  one  foot     "  I  want  somebody  again. 

to  take  care  of  my  cow,  and " — a  glitter  "  It 's  just  as  well,"  mused  Miss  Judith, 

from  the  hastily-shut   drawer    seemed    to  standing  at  the  window  with  a  broom  in  her 

tremble  before  Miss  Judith's  eyes  as  she  hand  and  proud  satisfaction  in  her  heart,  as 

added — "  and  to  love."                                 •  she  watched  her  new  charge  hurrying  toward 

The  next  day  was  a  busy  one  with  Miss  the  school ;  the  boy  has  such  an  uncommon 

Pophurst ;  she  had  made  up  her  mind  again,  hankering  to  find  some  company  of  his  age. 

"  That  child 's  going  to  have  decent  That  always  was  a  handsome  pattern  for 
clothes  to  his  back  I  Ridiculous  toggery  pants,  too  ;  so  good  and  slack  in  the  seat  and 
he 's  got  on  I "  And  the  boards  of  the  attic  square  at  the  ankles — ^if  I  could  only  cure 
floor  creaked,  as  with  lips  drawn  very  tight  him  of  that  trick  of  hitching  at  the  waist- 
she  marched  over  them  to  a  trunk  that  had  band,  though." 

not  been  opened  since  Tom  went  to  the  war.  That  was  a  hard  school,  as  everybody 

Her  fingers  trembled,  but  what  she  had  to  knew.    They  had  turned  out  their  last  two 
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masters  and  were  just  ready  for  a  third,  where 's  the  baby,  Judy  ? " 

though  for  once  it  did  not  seem  qiute  certain  a  hot  flush  ran  up  to  the  brim  of  the 

who  would  come  out  first  best.    *'  Sets  up  loose  hat,  but  a  sharp,  quick  ring  of  the 

to  be  a  little  extra,"  laughed  Sam  Hebber-  school-bell  sent  the  boys  swarming  in  like 

ton,  the  tallest   and  stoutest  rebel  of  last  bees  into  a  hive,  and  the  hum  of  the  first 

year,  but  there  was  only  an  uneasy  echo  of  day's  work  began.    The  hum  went  on  pretty 

his  laugh.    The  new  master  had  been  stay-  quietly  for  a  week;  the  boys  were  taking 

ing  a  week  at  Squire  Phillips's  Venetian-  the  gauge  of  the  new  master's  eye  and  hand, 

blinded,  porticoed  house  that  not  one  out  of  and  were  too  busy  for  much  notice  of  the 

ten  of  the  boys  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of,  new-comer  excepting  that  pull  at  the  waist- 

and  the  Squire  was  a  trustee  into  the  bar-  band  that  Miss  Judy's  boy  could  n't  seem  to 

gain.  do  without.      «*  Hitch,"  Hal  Phillips  had 

"  Yes,"    added    another   tall  rebel,  Hal'  whispered,  witii  an  imitation  such  as  only 

Phillips  himself,  "  and  he  told  my  father  he  he  could  give,  and  that  was  a  signal  for  the 

intended  to  stay  in  that  school-room,  and  rest    Miss  Judy's  boy  could  n't  raise  his 

that  if  any  one  left,  it  would  be  the  first  eyes,  or  speak  to  anybody  but  there  it  was. 

boy  that  didn't  behave  himself."  Waa  this  the  fun  of  going  to  school? 

There  was  another  uncomfortable  pause  Could  the  whispers  have  reached  Miss 

and  Sam  turned  from  the  stimip  he  was  Judy's  ears?      At  any  rate,  she    stalked 

kicking.    "  And  what  did  the  Squire  say  to  grimly  to  the  village  store  that  night  and 

that  ?    *  You  get  out  I '  1  suppose,"  he  re-  came  back  with  a  very  small  parcel  in  her 

turned  with  a  half-laugh.  hand,  and  the  next  morning  the  shrinking 

Hal's  eyes  flashed.    Everybody  knew  the  little    face    under  the  slippery  hat  shone 

Squire  had  been  a  searcaptain  for  half  a  proud  and  triumphant  for  once, 

life-time  before  coming  back  to  take  the  old  "Feel  a  little  extra  this  morning,  eh?" 

homestead  and  family  title  together,  and  gaid  Hal,  as  a  pair  of  brown  eyes  flashed  up 

that  few  quarter-decks  had  seen  a  hotter  at  him  with  a  quiver  at  the  heart  they  be- 

temper    or  heard  hotter  words  than  his.  longed  to.    It  had  had  a  good  many  quivers 

But  there  was  a  rumor  that  the  Squire  had  since  school  began,  but  this  was    a    new 

seen  trouble  in  his  day.    His  wife  and  a  variety,  a  joyful  one,  and  could  not  be  kept 

daughter  who  was  the  idol  of  his  heart  were  back. 

gone,  and  some  mysterious  change  had  come  «  /  't;^  got  some  gallowses  \ " 

over  him  with  it  all.  i*  Hallo  1  Gallowses  1  Gallowses  I  He 's  got 

"  It 's  a  hard  tussle,  though,"  said  Deacon  gome  gallowses  I    Now  we  've  got  a  name 

Bayberry  one  day.      He 's  the    proudest,  for  him  I "  shouted  Hal ;  and  the  cry  went 

high-steppin'est  man  we  ever  had  in  our  round.    Miss  Judy's  boy  was  named.    For 

place ;  but  I  've  seen  hun  fifty  times,  when  an  instant  the  wide  pants  and  loose  hat 

a  thing  riled  him,  wait  full  five  minutes  to  shrank  away  as  if  from  a  stab,  but  they 

get  a  fair  hold  of  himself  and  then  out  were  out  again  and  doing  their  share  in  the 

comes  that  terrible  scape-valve  of  his  'n,  *  You  ^ame,  when  their  turn  came, 

get  out ! ' "    And   the  Deacon  laughed  a  There  was  another    quiver,    that    went 

satisfied  little  laugh :  he   should   see    the  pretty  deep,  as  Gallowses  crept  into  Tom's 

Squire  fairly  in  the  kingdom  yet.  forsaken    bed    that    evening,    after   Miss 

But  as  Sam  spoke,  there  was  a  new  sensa-  Judith's  crisp  good-night, 

tioninthe  crowd.    A  slight  figure  walked  ^^  Are  the  boys  going  to  call  me    that 

toward  them,  giving  an  uncomfortable  pull  dreadful  name  forever?    But  I  tciU  bear  it  I 

at  the  waist-band  of  some  very  "  slack  "  I  am  to  be  good  and  brave  for  her  sake,  and 

trousers  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was    for but  oh,   why  could  n't  I  have  gone 

struggling  to  keep  a  loose  hat  steady  on  a  with  her?    It  is  so  terrible  here  all  the 

smooth-shaven,  slippery  little  head.  time  1 "  and  Gallowses'  trembling   fingers 

"Hallo I  what's  your  name,  youngster?  drew    out    a    little    glistening    something 

Oh,  he 's  Miss  Judy's  boy  1    Judy,  Judy,  hidden  at  his  neck,  and  with    one   long, 
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passionate  kiss,  he  laid  his  cheek  against  it  ''  No,  I  won't  peach,  Sam  Hebberton,  nor 

without  another  word.  do  anything  else  that 's  mean,  I  hope.    Let 

An  hour  later  Miss  Judith  walked  noise-  go  of  my  collar,  please ;  you  've  no  right  to 

lessly  in ;  those  foolish  store  suspenders  had  it  1" 

a  rip  already,  to  be  sewed.    The  little  figure  -  "  Will  you  lend  a  hand,  then  ?  " 

lying  in  Tom's  bed  gave  her  a  strange  thrill.  Gallowses'  head  shook  again.    '<  Not  on 

She  hesitated — ^there  was  no  one  to  see  her —  the  donkey — I  can't." 

and  Miss    Pophurst   stooped  quickly  and  **  Coward  I    coward  1      Gallowses     is     a 

kissed  the  cheek  on  the  pillow.    But  the  coward  1"  rose    up   the    shout;    and  Sam 

cheek  was  wet ;  there  was  something  blue  tightened  his  grip  with  a  growl  that  meant 

around  the  neck,  and  Miss  Judith's  black  mischief,  but  a  sudden  thought  struck  Hal. 

eyes  shot  piercingly  under  the  other  cheek.  "  Hold  on  I "  he  said'.    "  Somebody's  got  to 

"  Grood  land  of  our  fathers  I  where  did  the  open  the  school-room  door  for  us.    What 's 

child  get  that  ? "  the  harm  if  Gallowses  slips  through  the 

The  next  few  weeks  were    pretty  dull  ventilators  and  down  on  the  inside,    and 

times,  the  boys  thought.    The  bullies  made  just    draws  the  bolt  of  that  back    door? 

several  advances  on    the    master,  and  re-  There's  no  other  boy  small  enough,  and 

treated  well  scared  to  their  place ;  Gallow-  what 's  «that   to  do  with    the  donkey,    or 

ses'  white  hair  attempted  to  come  out  in  with  us  ? " 

crispy  little  yellow  curls,  and  was  snipped  "Will  you  do  it?"  asked  Sam  with  a 

back  by  Miss  Judy's  scissors,  and  that  was  threatening  pull ;  but  Gallowses  stood  firm, 

all.    **  Look  here,  boys,"  said  Hal  Phillips  "  I  ca/*'/,  1  tell  you.    It  would  u't  be  good 

at  last,  "  they  '11  be  calling  us  spoonies,  and  or  brave,  and  I  can't ! " 

serve  us  right,  if  this  thing  goes  on  much  "  It  would  n't  eh  I "  retorted  Sam  furiously 

longer  I     I  tell  you  we  've  just  got  to  hang  between  his  teeth ;  and  it  was  a  dangerous 

together  in  some  move,  and  let  the  master  moment  for  Miss  Judy's  boy.    But  the  bell 

have  it  when  he  can't  tell  where  it  comes  rang  again,  and  Sam  had  found  out  that  it 

from.    Do  you  say  agreed  ?  "  was  n't  best  to  be  late  in  his  seat.    "  I  '11 

**  Agi-eed  I  "  went  up  a  chorus.    "  Give  us  settle  you ! "  he  muttered,  with  a  scowl  that 

a  programme,  that 's  all."  glowered  more  and  more  fiercely  toward 

**  Well,  there's  that  old  donkey  of  Deacon  Gallowses'  desk  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

Bayberry's ;  what  if  he  should  be  found  "  I  '11  thrash  you  within  an  inch  of   your 

strayed  into  the  master's  desk  some  morning,  life  !  " 

with  the  master's  cap  on  his  head,  and  one  Why  should  n't  he  ?    Was  n't  he  three 

of  those  law-books  he's  always  fooling  with  times  as  big  as  the  coward  Gallowses,  and  a 

at    intermission,    under    his    nose?    How  hero  of  the  school  into  the  bargain? 

would  that  do,  just  for  a  feeler,  you  know  ?  "  Two  weeks  passed,  and  the  curb-bit  of  the 

A  shout  rose  up  for  an  answer,  and  Hal  Elm  Tree  School  still  held  steady  and 
went  on.  "  Shake  hands,  then  !  A  pull  all  strong ;  but  outside  winter  had  been  march- 
together,  you  know,  and  then  nobody  is  to  ing  merrily  on,  till  it  swept  suddenly  down 
blame  I "  and  one  by  one  the  boys  marched  one  Friday  night  and  locked  up  everything, 
up  and  gave  Hal  a  hand.  "  Now  Gallow-  Deacon  Bayberry's  mill  pond  included,  in 
ses  I  You're  the  last!"  but  the  wide  prison  walls  of  ice.  And  the  next  day,  a 
trousers  stood  motionless,  and  Gallowses  Saturday,  with  blue  skies,  air  like  wine,  and 
shook  his  close-cropped  head.  the  ring  of  the  skates  on  that  pond  stai-ting 

"  What  I  You  're    afraid  1    Pshaw,  we  '11  the  deacon  up  to  the  liveliest  psalm-tune  he 

tell  Miss  Judy  we  did  it."  knew  1    From  Miss  Pophurst's  kitchen  win- 

"  No,  you  need  n't,"  said  Gallowses,  "but  dow  a  pair  of  eager  brown  eyes  had  watched 

I  can't  help  you."  every  boy  of  the  school  scurrying  past,  and 

"  What,  you   little    sneak  1 "  said    Sam,  the  jingle  of  their  skate-irons  was  like  the 

pouncing  on  him  and  seizing  him  by  the  trumpet  to  a  war-horse's  ears ;  but  what  is 

collar.    "  You  won't  peach,  will  you  ? "  a  war-horse   without  bridle  or  spurs,  and 
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Gallowses  had  no  skates  1     And  what    Hal  slowly    unrolled    a  bundle    and  held 


fun  was  there  in  going  to  look  on?    Miss  something  glittering   and  dangling  before 

Judith  grew  a  little  nen'ous  at  last,  watch-  Gallowses'  face.     With  a  great  bound  Gal- 

ing  the  little  figure  with  elbows  on  the  table,  lowses'  heart  leaped  up,  and  the  brown  eyes 

and  a  shorn  head  in  its  hands,  pouring  over  shone  like  stars.    "  For  me/"  but  Hal  drew 

a  lesson  for  next  week.  the  prize  away.    "  Hold  on  I    Just  give  us 

"Why  don*t  you  follow  the  rest  of    the  your  hand  you  won't  meddle  with  our  lock- 
boys,  wherever  they  are?    The  kitchen 's  no  up,  firet  1 " 
place  for  a  Saturday  1 "  Miss  Judy's  boy  started  back.    Was  this 

Miss  Pophurst  had  turned  the  scale,  and  quick,  sharp-shooting  pain  what  people  call 

once  astir,  the  war-horse  seemed  to  have  disappointment  ?    He  had  n't  been  used  to 

wings.  expecting  things,  and  he  had  not  known ! 

"  Hallo  I    There 's  Gallowses  I    Come  on  I  "  Don*i  Hal  I   Don't  show  them  to  me  I    I 

Let's  see  what  he  can  do  I"  wa^  the  cry  on  canU  promise  1    You  know  I  can't." 

the  pond.     Gallowses  felt  his  finger-tips  tin-  **  Look  here.  Gallowses,  don't  be  a  fool ! 

gle ;  the  skate-irons  rang  circles,  squares  and  Didn't  Sam  let  you  have  enough  the  other 

pigeon-wings.    Beacon  Bayberry  was  setting  time  ?  " 

up  another  psalm-tune  down  in  the  mill ;  and  The  Elm  Tree  School  sat  that  morning 

oh — why  could  nU  he  go  on  with  the  rest?  with  flashes  and  mutterings  like  a  surpressed 

At  last  a  sudden  curvet  brought  a  small  volcano,  and  Miss  Pophurst  swayed  iu  her 

skater,  glowing  and  breathless,  close  to  the  chair  with  short,  crispy  little  creaks.    She 

bank  where  he  stood.  had  been  thinking  about  something   ever 

*'  Hallo,  Gallowses,  why  don  't  you  come  since  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at  last  she 

on  ?    AVhere  are  your  skates  ?  "  sprang  suddenly  up. 

"  I  haven 't  any ; "  and  then,  could  he  ?  "  What  difference  does  it  make  to  Tom? 

should  he  ?    Yes  he  must !    "  Could  n  *t  you  Perhaps  he  '11  be  glad  1 "  and  once  more  the 

lend  me  yours  for  five  minutes  or  so  ?  "  attic  boards  creaked,  and  when  Miss  Judith 

"  Could  n't  do  it  1 "  and  with  another  curve  took  her  seat  again,  she  laid  a  little  bundle 

and  shot,  Bob  Aylmer  was  out  of  sight.  softly  by  her  side.    The  old  clock  ticked 

"  Did  n't  you  find  the  boys  ?  "  asked  Miss  slowly  on,  but  the  latch  lifted  at  last,  and 

Pophurst,  as  the  latch  lifted  slowly  under  Miss  Judith  raised  the  bundle  from  the  floor. 

Gallowses'  hand.    "Skating  on  the   pond,  "See  if  those   skates  will  fit  you;  they 

eh  ?    There 's  been    more    than    one    boy  might  as  well  be  worn  as  to  rust,  I  suppose," 

drowned  there  before  to-day  ! "  she  said. 

Monday  morning  came    again ;  but  the  That  visit  to   the   trunk  haunted  Miss 

sport  of  Saturday  seemed  to  have  fallen  like  Pophurst  after  Gallowses  was  asleep,  and 

sparks  to  tinder  on  the  heroic  spirits  thirsting  at  last  she  stole  silently  into  his  room,  but 

for  a  fray.    "  Now,  boys, "  said  the  Squire's  before  she  reached  the  bedside,  she  stood 

son,  "  it 's  time  to  settle  a  few  things.    Are  transfixed.    "  Good  land !  if  the  child  aint 

we  Elm  Tree  boys  going  under,  or  are  we  hugging  close  to  Tom's  skates,  yet  I    And 

going  skating  again  this  afternoon  ?  "  that  other  thing 's  under  his  cheek  again, 

A  shout  of  applause  followed,  and  Hal  and  I  do  believe  he 's  been  ciying  I  Why, 
went  on.  The  master  always  sat  absorbed  what  ails  the  boy  ?  And  the  snow 's  coming 
in  law-books  through  the  intermission,  the  down  now  at  a  rate  that  '11  put  that  mill- 
keys  could  be  turned  on  the  outside  in  a  pond  out  of  sight  for  one  while ! " 
flash,  the  heavy  wooden  shutters  pushed  And  so  it  did,  and  the  life  went  out  of 
over  the  windows,  aT\d  there  would  be  an  skates  and  the  lock  up  plan,  together ;  the 
afternoon  for  the  ice,  and  one  for  the  master  heroic  spirits  drooped,  and  quiet  settled  in 
to  learn  lessons  in  the  dark !  Hand-pledg-  upon  the  school-room  for  the  next  two 
ing  began  again,  but  there  was  once  more  a  weeks.  The  holidays  were  coming  so  near 
gnat  to  the  lion;  the  slack  trousers  stood  that  perhaps  it  was  as  well  to  let  them 
motionless  again  1    Sam's  eyes  blazed,  but  come  peacefully,  after   all.    Thanksgiving 
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day  astonished  every  one  with  an  unprece-  the  ice,  crumbling    from  the  hands  that 

dented  thaw,  and  a  rain  that  turned  the  clutched  it,  brought  the  black,  open  circle 

snow-covered  pond  into  an  oozy  surface,  nearer  to  their  feet. 

black  as  ink ;  and  though  Miss  Pophurst  "  They  can't  hold  on  there  much  longer," 

had  a  chicken  and  a  little  ball  of  plum-  muttered  one  big  fellow  at  last,  desperately 

pudding  for  dinner,  there  was  no  getting  pushing  out  a  stick.     Hal  grasped  wildly 

out,  and  still  less  of  the  merry-making  and  for  it;  it  was  too  short, 

gay  company  Gallowses  had  heard  all  the  But  hark  I  There  was  another  skate-ring  I 

boys  promise  themselves ;  and  he  hid  away  A  little  figure  in  wide  trousers,  was  comiug 

in  bed  at  last,  thankful  that  the  day  was  up  I     "  Help,   Gallowses  1  "  gasped   Sam. 

done  :  how  should  he  ever  live  through  a  The  brown  eyes  took  one  sweep  over  the 

whole  week  like  that  when  Christmas  came  ?  black,  widening  gulf,  and  then,  jacket  in 

But  before  Christmas   came  the   world  hand,  Gallowses  crept  toward  it.    One  long 

seemed  to  be  in  altogether  a  different  mood,  vicious    snarl  rang    across    the    ice ;  Miss 

The  sunset  skies  turned  yellow  as  gold,  and  Judy's  boy  stopped,  and  holding  the  jacket 

the  purple    hills  stood    sharp  and  almost  by  one  wrist,  flung  out  the  other  toward 

black  against  them  in  the  frosty  air ;  the  Sam.    But  an  arm's  length  still  lay  betw  een ! 

nights  grew  stinging  and  clear,  and  at  last.  Then  something  else  came  flashing  off 

as  Christmas  £ve  itself  set  in,  a  north  wind  Gallowses'  shoulders — long,  red,  white,  and 

whirled  down  on  the  glowering  pond,  and  dangling.    "  His  gallowses !    His  gallowses  I 

when  morning  dawned,  as  Deacon  Baybeny  He 's  tying  them  to  his  sleeve  I  "  and  the 

assured  the  boys,  '*  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host  huddled  figures  held  their  breath,  but  at 

might  feel  free  to  march  acrost."  last,  a  shout  rose  up  : 

Whither  had  all  sonowful  memories  fled  "  Coming  1     Coming !     He  '11  fetch  him  1 

away,  that  wild,  joyful,   Christmas    after-  Hurrah  1 "  and  half-frozen,  trembling,  and 

noon  ?    Faster  and  faster  flowed  the  warm,  livid  with  fright,  Sam  came  crawling  on 

eager  blood  through  his  veins ;  had  he  ever  firm  ice ! 

been  miserable?  had  he  ever  sobbed  himself  But  another  piercing  cry  broke  i^i,  and 

to  sleep  in  a  world  where  skates  and  skating-  Hal's  eyes  met  the  shouters'  in  an  agony  of 

grounds  were  found  ?  appeal. 

On  flew  the  hours ;  what  did  make  cut-  "  He  's  losing  hold  !     Save  my  boy  too  I " 

ting  letters  so  very  hard  ?    Over  and  over  groaned  the  Squire ;  and  Gallowses    took 

the  "  P  "  he  was  determined  to  cut  Gallow-  one  more  sweeping  look  at  Hal's  corner  of 

ses  went,  too  busy  to  notice  that  one  by  one  the    hungry-looking  hole.     How    thin  and 

the  boys  had  slipped  away,  toward  the  cove  black  the  ice  was !     How  the  current  un- 

above,  for  fresh  ice ;  for  the  black  face  of  derneath   dragged   at    anything  it  carried 

the   pond  was  scarred  and  white  at  last,  through !     But  once  more  he  crawled  swiftly 

Another  fifteen  minutes,  and  suddenly  there  toward  the  treacherous  edge.     He  was  near 

was  a  wild  cry  behind  him — **  Sam  Hebber-  enough  to  throw  to  Hal,  but  the  thin  ice 

ton  and  Hal  are  in  the  water  I  I  am  going  snarled    and    bent.    It    would    never  hold 

for  help  I  "  and  with  marble  face  Bob  Aly-  them  both  ! 

mer  plunged  off  the  ice.     Were  those  Squire  "  Throw  me  a  line  from  the  sleigh  I  " 

l*hillips's  gay  sleigh-robes  and  mottled  gray  Trembling  hands  obeyed.    Tying  one  end 

horse  dashing  past  ?  to  what  he  held,  he  flung  back  the  other 

"  You  get  out  I "  thundered  the   Squire,  toward  thicker  ice. 

and  snatching  Bob  into  the  sleigh,  he  shot  "  Catch  it,  some  of  you  1 "  and  then  he 

the  gray  horse  down  the  mill-road  by  the  threw  a  jacket-sleeve  to  Hal.     He  grasped 

pond,  and  then  with  a  swoop,  round  to  a  stiffly  at  it ;  could  he  hold  it  ?    Yes ;  and 

motionless,  black  group,  huddled  on  the  ice.  with  one    desperate  struggle  for   life,   he 

And  what  did  the  Squire  do  then  ?    What  gained  the  ice.    It  bent  and  snapped,  but 

had  any  of  them  done  all  this  time,  stand-  they   were    dragging  at  the  other  end, — 

ing  motionless,  in  dumb,  freezing  terror,  as  dragging  bravely  now.    He  was  safe — but 
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another  cry  rose  up  I    The  thin  shelf  of  ice  have  I  killed  her  too  ?"    The  Deacon  tamed 

that  broke  as  Hal  climbed  up,  was  all  that  to  the  bed  again.    The  Lord  was  working 

had  held  Gallowses  from  the  hungry,  rush-  the  Squire — Hallelujah  1 — but  Aw  business 

iug  stream,  and  Miss  Judy's  boy  wws  out  of  was  with  Gallowses ;  and  in  another  hour 

sight.  the  brown  eyes  were  peacefully  following 

"  Why,  what  upon  airth  ?  **  said  Deacon  him  as  he  went  in  and  out,  finishing  the 

Bayberry  peeping  through  the  mill  window  psalm-tune  begun  in  the  milL    Suddenly  the 

as  the  cry  rose :  '*  Oho  I    Mischief,  and  the  Deacon  shot  a  look  back  into  them  again. 
Squire  after  *em  1 "  and  the  Deacon  laughed        **  Did  you  think  that    there    corn-husk 

softly  to  himself,  set  up  auother  psalm-tune,  thickness  of  ice  was  going  to'hold  you  and 

and  then  peeped  through  the  window  again.  Hal  at  the  same  mortal  minute  of  time  ?  "  he 

What  was  that  yellow,  gleaming  thing,  just  asked. 

taking  the  smooth  leap  downward  over  the        A  faint  smile  passed  over  Gallowses'  face, 
dam  ?    Miss  Pophurst  had  thought  about        ^*  That  was  nothing ;  and  I  was  to  be  good 

short  hair,  of  late,  and  Gallowses'  hat  had  and  brave  ybr  her  sake  /" 
been  fitting  tight  over  crispy,  golden  curls  I  **  For  whose  sake  ?    Whose  child  are  you? 

"Ginger  I"   exclaimed  the  Deacon,  and  What's  your  name?"  broke  in  the  Squire, 
in  one  instant  he  was  in  the  water,  ready  to        "  For  her^s  !    And  my  name  is  Phil ;  that 

meet  what  he  had  seen  shining,  as  it  came,  was  for  my  grandfather ;    Philip  Phillips 

When  Squire  Phillips  saw  it,  a  few  min-  was  his  name,  but  he  was  lost  long  ago." 
utes  later,  lying  before  Deacon  Bayberry's        "  You —  1 "  began  the  Squire  again,  and 

little  "  settin'-room  fire,"  his  start  would  then  snatching  the  little  figure  out  of  the 

have   electrified  the   Deacon,  if  thoughts,  deacon's  blankets  and  shawls,  he  held  it  in 

hands,  and  hot  blankets  had  not  been  busy  his  strong  arms,  sobbing  like  a  baby  with 

with  Gallowses.    It  seemed  the  very  same  his  face  held  softly  against  Gallowses'  curls, 
delicate,  clear-cut   face,  the    same  golden        Miss  Pophurst's  door  was  locked    that 

head,  he  used  to  stand  worshipfully  over  afternoon,  for  she  had  gone  three   miles 

when  he  came  home  from  sea,  twenty  years  away ;  but  when  she  returned,  with  a  little 

ago !    "  Who  is  the  child  ?  "  he  asked,  al-  dive  into  her  pocket  for  the  key,  there  stood 

most  fiercely.  the  Squire,  pacing  the  doorstep  with  his 

"  Gallowses, "  answered  Bob  Aylmer.  quarter-deck  tread.  "  Miss  Pophurst  I  I  must 

"  You 1 "  began  the  squire,  but  the  have  that  boy  of  yours  I    He  *s  mine  1 "    but 

deacon     interrupted :    "  Here  1    take     that  Miss  Judith's  eyes  flashed  lightning, 
gew-gaw  off;  it  benders,"  and  the  squire        "Never I    When  the    Lord   said  that,  I 

drew  a  blue  ribbon  from  Gallowses'  neck,  gave  him  Tom ;  but  do  you  think  you —  .'*' 
What  was  that  bright  thing  hanging  from        "  No, "  said  the  Squire,  in  a  voice  that 

it?    A  locket?    Had  not  the  squire  seen  made  Miss  Pophurst  start;  it  was  so  strangely 

that  locket  before?    He  had  it  open  at  last;  gentle  and  low,  and  yet  she  felt  it  ruling 

a  fair  face  looked  yearningly  forth,  and  the  her  like  a  rod  of  iron.    "  Come  up  to  my 

Squire  gave  a  great  cry,  that  made  the  Dea-  house  and  live,  if  you  will ;  it  needs  you ; 

con  drop  everything  this  time.    "  Nelly  1  my  but  there  the  boy  must  be  I  " 
own  lost  Nelly !    I  knew  I  had  lost  her,  but  Isabella  T.  Hopkins. 
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Do  you  know  what  the  Bambino  San-  now  who  can  tell  who  the  "  Holy  Baby  •* 

tissimo  is  ?    I  will  tell  you,  for  probably  was  ?    Some  little  boy  or  girl  may  know, 

most  children  have  never  heard  of  it,  and  though  I  am  afraid  most  children  hardly 

will  wonder  what  those  strange  words  mean,  realize  that  Christ  Jesus  was  once  a  tiny 

In  Italy  a  baby  is  called  a  "  bambino,"  and  child ;  a  sweet,  helpless  Holy  Baby.    Now 

"8anti8simo"istheItalian  word  for  "holy;"  wherever  travelers  go  in  Europe  they  see 
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paintings  of  this  holy  child,  as  a  baby  and  in  its  chapel,  and  went  to  his  home,  thinking 

as  a  little  boy;   but  in  a  church  in   Rome  the  holy  doll  was  safe  and  ready  to  be  sent 

called  the  "Ara  Coeli "  there  is  a  wooden  to  the  next  one  needing  its  services.    But 

doll,  beautifully    dressed    in    velvet    and  in  the  night  he  was  awakened  by  a  gentle 

covered    with    precious  stones,  which  the  tapping  at  his  door,   and  going  there  he 

Roman  Catholics  believe  is  like  Jesus  when  found  the  naked  wooden  doll,  which  spoke 

he  was  a  little  baby.    They  think  too  that  to  him  and  told  him  the  deceit  which  the 

it  has  the  miraculous  power  of  healing  dis-  woman  had  practiced.      At  first  he  could 

eases.  hardly  believe  it,  yet  he  knew  no  common 

The  story,  as  the  Catholics  tell  it,  is  as  fol-  doll  could  walk  to  his  door,  rap  for  admit- 

lows :  Hundreds  of  years  ago  a  hermit  on  tance,  and  tell  its  wants ;    so  wrapping  it 

the  Mount  of  Olives  carved  from  olive  wood  warmly  in  his  cloak  he  carried  it  to  the 

an  image,  and  because  the  hermit  was  very  church,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  false 

good,  God  blessed  his  work  and  made  it  like  Bambino.    You  may  know  how  quickly  he 

Christ.    Falling  asleep  with  the  image  in  stripped  it  of  its  crimson  velvet  robe  and 

his  arms,  St.  Luke  came  to  him  and  painted  elegant  jewels,  and  placed  them  on  the  true 

it  dark  brown,  and  then  it  was  miraculously  Bambino  Santissimo. 
carried  to  Rome.    A  small  room  or  chapel        Evei-y  winter  a  great  feast,  called  the  feast 

was  built  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli,  and  of  the  Bambino,  is  held  in  Rome,  from 

there  in  a  little  closet  the  Bambino  is  kept.  Christmas  to  the   Epiphany.     A  stage  is 

A  priest  has  charge  of  it,  and  when  peo-  built  in  the  aisles  of  the  church,  and  figures 

pie  come  to  the  church  to  see  it,  he  takes  it  are  arranged  to  represent  the  scene  in  the 

out  of  the  closet  with  great  reverence,  bow-  manger,    the  Virgin    being  very    grandly 

ing  and  saying  prayers  to  it,  but  never  for-  dressed  and  placed,  kneeling,   before  the 

getting  to  take  a  lira,  a  silver  coin  worth  image  of  the  Bambino.    During  the  festival 

about  twenty  cents,  from  each  person  who  children  act  dramas  illustrating  the  advent 

sees  it.    Many  sick  people  send  for  it  in-  of  Christ,  and  it  is  said  that  peasants  all  over 

stead  of  calling  a  doctor,  and  it  is  carried  in  Italy  save  money  all  the  year  round  to  get 

great  state  in  its  beautiful  carriage.    It  is  enough  to  go  to  Rome  during  this  festival, 

said  that  more  money  is,  paid  to  this  doll  You  would  wonder  how  people,  no  matter 

than  to  all  the  physicians  in  Rome.  how  ignorant,  could  love  and  worship  such 

Here  is  a  story  which  was  soberly  told  a  doll,  for  it  is  very  homely,  and  its  clothing, 
me,  while  in  Rome,  and  is  belived  by  the  though  very  costly,  is  only  wrapped  around 
Catholics  there :  A  wealthy  lady  in  Rome  it,  as  Italian  mothers  still  dress^their  babies, 
had  many  attacks  of  severe  illness  and  making  it  still  more  clumsy  and  ungrace- 
finally  sent  for  the  Bambino.  As  soon  as  it  ful.  But  the  Italians  are  beginning  to 
was  brought  into  the  house  she  began  to  think  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  before 
grow  better,  and  the  following  day  was  en-  many  years  they  will  keep  this  doll,  not  in 
tirely  well.  "  Why  send  this  back  to  the  church  as  a  holy  thing,  but  in  some  museum, 
church  ? "  she  thought ;  and  secretly  having  where  it  will  certainly  be  a  valuable  curi- 
•  another  doll  made  like  it,  she  placed  the  osity,  because  it  has  for  so  many  years  been 
beautiful  clothes  upon  it  and  sent  it  to  the  the  object  of  such  a  great  and  curious  super- 
church.    The  priest  received  it,  placed  it  stitiou.  Ntttie  W.  Dex'er, 
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Apart  from  the  michief  done  by  intern-  from  all  the  evil  tendencies  of  its  associa- 

perance  in  the  social  world ;  apart  from  its  tions,  by  which  moral  sentiment  is  lowered 

destruction  of  the  best  elements  of  man-  and  people  become  familiarized  with  vice 

hood  in  those  who  are  addicted  to  it ;  apart  and  degradation,  there  is  another  phase  of 
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the  temperance  question,  which,  while  less  would  be  equally  marked.  What  an  im- 
frighful  in  its  nature,  is  still  worthy  of  pulse  would  be  given  to  all  respectable 
sober  thought.  business  if  but  a  fraction  of  the  six  or  seven 
No  man  is  really  the  keeper  of  his  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually  squan- 
brother's  purse,  and  yet  it  makes  all  the  dif-  dered  for  strong  drink  could  be  turned  into 
ference  in  the  world  to  the  average  man  its  channels  of  trade!  The  glad  change 
how  his  brother  disposes  of  his  money.  This  would  not  stop  with  the  retailer,  nor  indeed 
is  especially  true  of  ordinary  laboring  peo-  would  it  stop  anywhere ;  it  would  reach 
pie.  To  illustrate,  take  the  most  favorable  back  to  the  manufacturer,  for  there  would 
supposition  possible,  and  imagine  a  com-  be  a  gieatly  increased  demand  for  his  goods ; 
munity  of  laborers  where  none  drink  to  ex-  and,  as  the  consumer  would  in  many  cases 
cess,  and  where  those  who  indulge  stop  be-  buy  a  better  article,  the  maker  would  in 
fore  the  cost  of  indulgence  shall  touch  that  turn  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  pro- 
portion of  their  earnings  required  for  the  ductions,  as  well  as  to  increase  their 
immediate  comfort  of  those  dependent  upon  quantity.  More  laborers  would  find  em- 
them.  The  average  laborer,  unless  the  ployment,  and  a  higher  degree  of  skill 
times  are  too  hard,  has  a  cei-tain  percentage  would  be  in  demand,  caUing  in  turn  for  an 
over  the  necessary  expenditures  of  his  increased  rate  of  wages, — so  that  from  this 
family,  which  may  be  called  a  surplus,  and  change,  the  fruit  of  which  he  was  already 
which  he  may  use  according  to  his  taste  or  enjoying,  would  come  a  betterment  of  the 
habits,  without  actual  discomfort  result-  laborer's  prospects  in  every  respect,  and  thus 
ing,  even  if  it  be  wasted.  Yet  upon  the  would  be  set  in  motion  a  perpetual  cycle  of 
distribution  of  this  surplus  depends  the  improvement  and  increasing  pix>sperity  in 
happiness  of  the  homes,  the  culture  and  which  all  interests  should  share, 
welfare  of  the  community,  the  prosperity  of  It  costs  nothing  to  imagine  a  great  people 
business ;  that  is,  general  judicious  expendi-  enjoying  all  these  blessings,  and  the  picture 
ture  of  the  surplus  of  a  whole  community  is  very  pleasant  to  the  imagination.  Such 
makes  local  prosperity  and  brings  its  atten-  a  state  of  things  is  not  impossible  in  actual 
dant  blessings,  while  aimless  squandering  life.  If  the  people  whose  fortunes  are  iden- 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  social  and  moral  tified  with  the  industrial  interests  of  our 
poverty.  coimtry  did  but  realize  how  great  a  labor- 
In  one  case,  the  money  goes  into  the  reform  could  be  accomplished  by  reforming 
hands  of  the  grog-seller ;  and  the  assertion  the  habits  of  the  laboring  man,  and  reform- 
will  doubtless  be  accepted  without  argu-  ing  out  of  existence  those  pest-holes  which 
meut  that  money  in  his  hands  very  seldom  prey  upon  his  hard  earnings  and  return  him 
proves  a  blessing  to  him  or  to  anybody  no  good ;  if  business  men  in  every  field  of 
else;  its  use  being  principally  to  debauch  legitimate  endeavor  would  see,  as  they  so 
and  corrupt  the  springs  of  a  pure  social  and  easily  ctmld^  how  all  their  interests  were  ad- 
political  life.  On  the  other  hand,  imagine  vanced  by  abstinence  and  injmed  by  drink- 
the  dnnk-money  used  to  satisfy  the  higher  indulgence,  there  would  arise  at  once  a  new 
wants  of  the  family  or  of  the  individual ;  to  phase  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  we 
increase  the  respectability,  the  elegance,  the  should  see  men  who  now  stand  indifferent, 
culture  of  home ;  to  lay  the  foundations  of  feeling  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the 
better  and  more  desirable  lives  among  the  question,  giving  their  support  to  reforma- 
work-people.  Not  only  would  great  moral  tory  measures  of  the  most  vigorous  type, 
benefit  acciiie,  but  the  financial  revolution  James  L,  Bowen, 
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THE  PROPHETIC  CONFERENCE.  H®  <***  ^®  ^^  only  one  place  at  one  time;  not  one 

in  ten  thousand  of  all  the  people  who  dwell  upon 

A  GOODLY  company  of  devout  men  in  the  city  the  earth  conld  ever  hope  to  see  Him.    His  com- 

of  New  York  have  recently  been  endeavorinji:  to  munication  with  all  but  a  very  few  of  his  disciples 

persuade  one  another  and  to  convince  the  world  must  beat  second-hand;  and  all  the  errors  and 

that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  soon  to  reappear  in  wilful  misrepresentations  that  enter  into  the  re- 

a  physical  body,  establishing  His  throne  in  Jeru-  ports  of  the  sayings  of  men  would  surely  affect 

salem,  and  setting  up  in  the  earth  a  visible  king-  the  messages  that  should  be  conveyed  by  Him  to 

dom.    For  themselves  they  aver  that  they  find  His  disciples.    Imagine  the  newspapers  fighting 

great  comfort  and  stimulus  in  this  expectation,  to  get  the  first  news  about  Him,  misunderstand- 

and  when  they  lament   the   inability  of  their  ing  and  misreporting  His  words,  and   adding 

brethren  to  share  it  with  them,  the  voice  of  their  their  sapient  comments  upon  them!    Moreover, 

deploring  falls  into  the  tone  of  reproof.    We  have  all  that  would  be  added  to  Christianity  by  the 

given  such  attention  as  was  possible  to  the  argu-  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world  would  be 

ments  of  these  good  men,  but  we  do  not  find  our-  such  a  revelation  of  Him  and  of  His  truth  as  can 

selves  convinced.  come  through  the  senses.    Whatever  the  senses 

To  begin  with,  their  method  of  interpreting  the  can  do  toward  giving  us  an  apprehension  of  splr- 

Bible  does  not  encourage  us  to  hope  that  their  itual  truth  would  be  done  for  a  very  few  persons 

exegetical  study  will  yield  any  valuable  results,  more  effectually  than  it  is  done  at  present.    But 

To  insist  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  every  text  how  much,  after  all,  do  the  senses  avail  in  this 

that  can  be  made  to  bear  a  literal  construction,  is  direction?    How  much  would  be  added  to  the 

to  vacate  the  Scriptures  of  a  great  part  of  their  real  spiritual  power  of  any  man  by  simply  per- 

meaning.    Such  words,  for  example,  as  death  and  mitting  him  to  look  with  his  eyes  on  t^e  bodily 

resurrection  are  quite  as  often  used  in  a  spiritual  form  of  the  Savior,  and  to  listen  with  his  ears  to 

as  in  a  physical  sense.    Such  words  occur  in  the  Savior's  voice?     It  seems  to  us  that  the 

many  passages  that  make  a  sort  of  sense  if  they  power  which  would  thus  accrue  to  Christianity 

are  literally  translated;  but  the  result  thus  ob-  in  the  world  is  vastly  over-estimated   by  our 

tained  is  meager  and  jejune  when  compared  with  friends;  that  the  real  sources  of  spiritual  infiu- 

that  which  we  get  when  the  words  are  understood  ence  and  power  lie  deeper  than  they  are  wont  to 

in  their  heightened  and  glorified  signification,  think.    This  exaltation  of  the  bodily  presence  of 

There  are  parables  in  many  phrases  that  the  Christ  above  His  spiritual  presence  savors  of 

literaliflt   tries    hard    to    reduce    to   scientific  ritualism ;  it  is  a  setting  of  the  form  above  the 

formuIsB.    It  is  not  until  this  highly  symbolical  reality.    Christ's  own  words  on 'this  point  are 

character  of  most  of  the  sacred  writings  is  clearly  pertinent,  too:  '*  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth; 

apprehended  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  can  be  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.    The  words  that  I 

pursued  with  advantage.    And  this  truth  is  one  speak  unto  you  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life." 

that  the  people  of  the  prophetic  conference  do  not  These  words  we  have;  and  what  we  most  need  is 

seem  to  have  seen.  the  Spirit  that  enforces  their  truth  upon  the  hearts 

In  the  second  place,  the  notion  that  the  phsrsical  of  men,  and  not  any  further  representation  made 

presence  of  the  Lord  in  the  world  would  be  a  to  their  senses. 

great  reinforcement  in  carrying  on  His  work;  But  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  creed  of 
that  His  spiritual  presence  is  weak  and  inefficient,  these  devout  men  arises  against  their  despairing 
and  that  His  kingdom  can  never  be  established  viewof  the  present  condition  of  the  world.  Their 
until  He  shall  be  here  in  the  flesh,  so  that  a  few  interpretation  of  prophecy  results  in  the  belief 
of  all  the  multitudes  of  men  may  see  Him  with  that  the  age  jnst  preceding  the  coming  of  the 
their  eyes  and  hear  His  commands  with  their  Lord  is  to  be  an  age  of  great  moral  and  religious 
ears — this  notion  seems  to  us  childish  and  un-  declension ;  an  age  of  apostacy  and  political  corn- 
worthy.  The  explicit  word  of  our  Lord  himself  motion  and  moral  disorder.  Accordingly  they 
— *•  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  " — set-  find  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  present  age  is 
ties  this  question,  so  far  as  words  of  authority  of  this  character.  The  expectation  cherished  by 
can  settle  it.  And  the  reason  on  wnich  this  word  these  good  men  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
is  based  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Christ  in  the  world  is  growing  worse  and  worse  continually, 
flesh  is  under  the  limitations  of  space  and  time;  llie  Pope  himself  is  not  more  skeptical  about 
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modem  civilization  than  some  of  these  proclaim  ryphal.    The  man  who  makes  his  own  ohserra- 

ihemselyes  to  be.  tion  the  test  of  all  history  puts  a  remarkable  e»- 

Of  course,  evidences  enough  are  to  be  seen  on  timate  upon  himself, 

every  hand  that  society  is  yet  far  from  perfect;  In  some  of  its  features  the  story  is,  as  we  have 

and  the  defalcations  and  corruptions  and  revolu-  admitted,  exceptional;  but  in  those  features  which 

tions  of  the  period  are  pointed  to  as  proofs  of  the  appeal  most  strongly  to  our  sympathy,  it  is  by  no 

theory.    But  there  is  no  perspective  in  this  view,  means  out  of  the  common.    From  all  sides  come 

Iniquity  does  abound,  but  it  did   much  more  confirmations  of  its  essential  truthfulness  from 

abound  in  past  times.    Every  careful  student  of  those  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  relief  of 

history  can  see  that  the  movement  of  the  ages  is  suffering,  and  who,  therefore,  have  some  means 

an  upward  movement.     All  along  the  line  the  of  knowing  what  the  condition  of  their  neighbors 

forces  of  righteousness  and  peace  are  advancing;  is.    It  is  only  such  persons  as  these  who  have 

and  though  the  march  is  slow,  and  the  end  of  the  any  right  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  truthful- 

oampaign  is  yet  a  long  way  off,  yet  the  kingdoms  ness  of  the  story.    Plenty  of  people  who  call 

of  this  world  are  steadily  and  surely  becoming  themselves   Christians   sit  in  comfort  in  their 

the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  ceiled  houses  and  take  no  pains  to  find  out  about 

Now  if  this  be  true,  it  is  surely  a  great  misfor-  the  sufferings  of  their  neighbors.  Their  main 
tune,  to  say  nothing  more,  that  Christian  men  business  in  this  world  is  to  have  a  good  time; 
should  not  see  it  and  know  it.  If  the  world  is  the  less  they  know  about  the  needs  of  their  fellow- 
growing  better  all  the  while  under  the  tuition  of  men  the  more  comfortable  they  will  be.  Such 
Ood's  spirit  and  the  steady  culture  of  His  infinite  people  are  sure  to  find  stories  of  this  character 
goodness,  it  is  not  only  a  grievous  error  but  a  incredible;  if  the  case  of  Lazarus  had  been  re- 
serious  dishonor  to  Him  to  be  proclaiming  that  it  ported  to  Dives  he  would  have  dismissed  it  at 
is  all  the  while  growing  worse.  Not  to  see  the  once  as  an  exaggeration.  Yet  all  the  while  the 
progress  of  His  truth  in  the  world  and  the  victory  beggar  was  lying  at  his  gates. 
of  His  patience  over  the  brutality  and  selfishness  We  do  not  mean  to  apply  all  these  remarks  to 
of  men;  not  to  know  that  He  is  here,  working  the  critic  mentioned  above;  his  ignorance  may  be 
silentiy  but  mightily  along  all  the  lines  of  moral  of  a  much  lees  reprehensible  sort;  but  neither  his 
influence — mitigating  the  strifes  of  men,  lifting  ignorance  nor  that  of  those  who  have  no  care  for 
up  their  moral  standards,  purifying  their  moral  their  fellow-men  can  be  allowed  to  outweigh 
vision ;  not  to  rejoice  in  this  work  that  He  is  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  taken  pains  to 
doing,  and  in  the  promise  that  it  gives  us  of  a  inform  themselves  concerning  the  condition  of 
purified  society;  but  to  think,  instead,  that  the  their  poorer  neighbors. 

ruling  forces  of  our  civilization  are  the  forces  of  A  well-known  author,  a  lady,  whose  works  are 
evil,  and  to  deplore  and  bewail  the  absence  of  the  not  all  bound  in  muslin,  and  the  best  of  which 
Lord  from  the  world,  is  to  come  perilously  near  are  never  published  by  herself  nor  with  her  con- 
to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  beg  our  sent,  writes  us  these  words:  *'  Keep  it  up  with 
brethren  to  study  carefully  the  moral  condition  the  Workingman!    He  i<  starving.    Ikn^wfam- 

of  this  present  age  as  compared  with  that  of  the    iUes  in who  have  lived  on  Indian  meal.  Wa 

ages  that  have  preceded  it,  before  they  venture  aro  at  our  wit's  end  there  for  work  for  our  best 

further  to  insist  upon  the  sweeping  generalization  plain  people." 

that  the  world  is  growing  worse  and  worse.    If  We  are  getting  new  impresssions  daily  of  the 

this  be  a  mistake,  it  is  a  very  grave  mistake.  Influenoe  which  Mr.  Harrison's  story  has  had  in 

We  have  great  respect  for  many  of  the  men  turning  the  hearts  of  the  more  prosperous  classes 

who  composed  this  conference,  but  we  have  no  toward  their  poorer  brethren.   If  Sunday  Aftkr- 

respect  for  their  doctrine  on  this  subject.    It  is  a  noon  had  done  nothing  but  print  this  article  it 

compound  of  literalism,  ritualism  and  pessimism;  would  not  have  lived  in  vain.   And  the  quickened 

and  its  effect  upon  the  church  cannot  be  salu-  sympathy  of  good  people  has  found  many  earnest 

tary.  expressions.    We  have  received  several  letters  of 

inquiry  about  the  Workingman's  family,  contain- 


WHAT  DIVES  KNOWS  ABOUT  LAZARUS.  |"«  ^^f"  of  help.    To  all  l^ese.  the  following 

letter  from  Mr.  Harrison  will  be  a  sufficient 

An  omniscient  critic  in  one  of  the  religions  answer:  ' 
newspapers  declares  our  "  Workingman's  Story  " 

to  be  exceptional  if  not  apocryphal.    Here  is  the  "To  the  E*1itor  of  Sundav  Afternoon  .— 

rea.son  of  his  pronouncement:     "  The  writer  of  ''  I  have  had  offers  from  the  Boston  Children's 

this,  in  an  experience  of  over  forty  years,  has  Mission,  and  from  several  good  women,  to  pro- 

never  met  such  a  case."    We  beg  to  suggest  that  vide  for  the  two  boys  mentioned  in  the  Workings 

it  is  just  barely  possible  that  there  may  be  quite  man's   Story*  in  the   October  number  of  your 

a  number  of  things  which  this  writer  has  never  magazine.    I  sent  two  or  three  of  the  earlier 

met  with,  that  are  neither  exceptional  nor  apoe-  letters  to  my  friend,  and  he  wrote  in  reply  some 
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ten  days  a^^o.    Ralph  has  been  shioe  aboat  mid-  THE  "  FIAT  "  INIQUITY, 
sommer  at  the  house  of  a  kind  lady  a  mile  or  two 

from  the-village  where  his  parents  live.    He  has  '^'  money  question  is,  at  bottom,  a  moral  ques- 

been  very  Ul,  but  when  his  father  wrote  was  be-  ^''^'    '^^^  *^«'  objection  to  the  scheme  of  fiat 

ginning  to  Improve,  and  the  physidan  thought  he  ^^^^^  **  '^^  dishonesty.    Not  that  all  Uie  men 

would  recover.    It  is  likely  that  he  wiU  remain  ^^^  '*^<*'  ^*  ^^^  dishonest;  most  of  them  fail  to 

where  he  is  during  the  winter.    The  mother  has  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  proposition;  but 

been  very  unweU  of  late,  and  the  doctor  did  not  ^®  «^^®™®  ^  ^^^  "P^*^  dishonesty,  no  matter 

wish  the  children  taken  very  far  from  her  if  it  ^^^  Innocent  may  be  the  motives  of  many  of  its 

could  be  avoided.  advocates. 

"  My  friends  have  from  the  first  been  unwill-  '^^®  proposition  is  that  the  Government  shaU 

ing  to  receive  help  by  my  publishhig  their  story  P^"^  "^^^  ^^^^^  variously  ornamented  pieces  of 

and  then  pointing  them  out  as  the  persons  de-  paper  the  legend:  "  This  is  a  dollar."    Theobjeo- 

scribed;    though  they  do   not  object   to   being  tion  to  this  is,  that  it  would  be  telling  a  lie.    A 

helped  by  those  who  are  near  enough  to  receive  <^^"*^  ^  *  ^^^^^  '^^'^  weighing  a  certain  number 

personal  service  or  Ubor  in  return.    Nor  have  ®^  8^*^'  ^'^  *  «^^**  *^^*"  weighing   a  certain 

they  refused  assistance  from  strangers  when  they  n^^iber  of  grahis;  and  nothing  else  Is  a  dollar, 

were  permitted  to  share  it  with  the  needy  among  '^'^^^  y°"  <^^^  *   P''^P®'  doUar-the  greenback 

their  neighbors.  "  ^^^^^^  "  or  the  "  dollar  "  of  the  national  bank— 

••  The  man  has  some  work  among  people  in  the  **  °^^  *  ^^"^''  *"*^  ^^*  °^*  P'«^®°^  ^  ^®-    '^•^ 

village,  and  he  says  that,  though  he  cannot  see  ^  ''^^^P^^  *  promise  of  the  government  or  of  the 

very  far  ahead,  he  hopes  to  earn  most  of  their  ^^^  ^^  ^«^  ^  ^''^'''  ^^  *^®  promise,  though 

living  during  the  autumn  and  winter.    He  would  ^^'^^  dishonored,  is  now  substantially  kept.    But 

send  the  children  away  to  keep  them  from  star-  '^®  inscription  on  a  piece  of  paper  "This  is  a 

vatlon,  but  he  hopes  this  will  not  be  neoesssary,  *^^^^^  "  ^°"*^  ^  *  ^^™P^®  falsehood,  no  matter 

as  he  thinks  the  worst  is  perhaps  behind  them.  ^^°  P*"*"*^  ^^'    ^"^*^  ^  P*®^  °'  P^P^"*  *^  "^*  * 

"  I  wish  to  thank  all  the  friends  who  have  of-  ^^"*''  ^^  "°''®  ^^^^  ^*  **  *  ^"»^®'  ^^  potatoes 

fered  (and  the  two  or  three  who  have  sent)  me  ^^  *  himdred-weight  of  flour, 

assistance  for  this  family.    There  is  material  for  ^®  ^^^^  P®^P^®  ^^^  *^*^    ^^^   ^"^^^  ®'  ^^^ 

just  such  truthful  records  of  very  simihir  cases  government  can  make  such  pieces  of  paper  dollars, 

almost  everywhere,  and  I  trust  that  the  interett  ^"^  ^^^^  ^  *  ^^^  mistake.    AU  the  power  and 

and  sympathy  felt  for  Ralph  and  his  parents  may  ^^  ^®  y^eaMh  in  the  world  cannot  make  a  false 

help  to  introduce  many  people  to  their  neighbors,  statement  to  be  true.    Suppose  you  take  a  rye 

and  produce  a  more  fraternal  feeUng  between  »^''*^»  »°d  ^"  »"  y^""*  neighbors  that  it  is  a  bar 

diflferent  classes  of  our  people.    *  The  Greeks  are  ^^^^^^'    That  will  not  be  true.    Suppose  you  get 

at  your  doors.'  ^^^  your  neighbors  to  join  you  In  saying:   *'  This 

"  In  answer  to  several  inquiries  let  me  say  that  ^^  ^^^^^  ^*  ^  ^^^  ^^  *"*^  J  "  ^^  ^"^  ^®  J"»^  *^  »»' 

there  is  no  touch  of  fiction  in  the  story;  I  could  ^"®  ^  **  ^*®  before.    Suppose  that  the  Presi- 

have  written  essentially  the  same  things  in  a  **®°*  *°**  ^  cabinet  and  the  Supreme  Court  in 

great  many  places,  in  several  of  our  northern  ^^^  ^®°^**'  *"^  ^^  houses  of  Congress  by  uuau- 

states,  with  the  same  strict  truthfulness.  ^^^^  ^^^  *^^  ^^^^  ^  declaring  your  rye  straw 

"  J.  B.  Harrison."  to  be  a  bar  of  iron,  the  statement  will  be  no  truer 

than  it  was  in  the  beginning.    All  the  votes  in  the 

Another    response     to     the  '' Workingman's  ^orld,  all  the  force  in  the  world,  cannot  make  a 

Story  "  comes  in  this  shape:  lie  to  be  the  truth. 

*'  The  thought  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that  ^^  **  ^ne  that  the  Government  may  force  me 

perhaps  I  might  help  some  discouraged  family,  *o  ^^^  instead  of  a  dollar  the  piece  of  paper  on 

if  I  could  find  such  a  family,  honest,  sober  and  which  is  printed  **  This  is  a  dollar,"  from  the 

industrious,  that  would  accept  my  offer  of  aid.  nian  who  owes  me  a  dollar;  it  may  make  a  law 

This  is  my  plan  (unless  a  better  one  can  be  sug-  that  I  shall  take  that  or  nothing;  but  that  law 

gested)  that  I  purchase  a  farm  in  the  West  and  would   not  make   the  thing  a  dollar,  by  any 

put  them  on  it, — and  in  so  doing  give  them  a  means. 

chance  to  help  themselves.    If  successful  in  this  This,  then,  is  the  instant  and  sufficient  answer 

I  would  extend  further  help  if  needed."  to  the  advocate  of  fiat  money.    Those  who  are 

For  obvious  reasons  we  have  suppressed  the  not  in  favor  of  telling  lies,— who  do  not  think 

name  of  this  writer,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  that  a  lie  told  by  the  government  is  any  better 

means  business.    We  shall  do  what  we  can  to-  than  a  lie  told  by  a  private  citizen,  cannot  consls- 

ward  carrying  out  his  suggestions;  and  we  beg  tentiy  favor  the  greenback  dogma, 

leave  to  commend  his  plan  to  all  those  who  de-  We  shall  admit,  in  a  moment,  that  the  Govem- 

sire  to  relieve  the  present  distresses  of  working-  ment  might  emit  a  fiat  currency  of  paper  that 

men  in  the  most  effectual  way.  should  serve  as  a  denominator  of  value,  and  that 
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might,  under  certain  condUUma  thai  never  can  he  restraint  of  years  oonnt  for  nothing  or  count  for 

realized^  answer  the  purposes  of  money.    But  if  but  little  against  any  netr  onset  of  popular  pas- 

snch  a  currency  were  to  be  issued  a  new  name  sion,  or  in  the  force  of  a  sudden  exigency  of  the 

ought   to  be  invented  for  the  denominator  of  goyemment.    ...    A  single  weak  or  reckless 

value.    Call  it  a  greenback,  if  you  please,  but  do  administration,  one  day  of  commercial  panic,  a 

not  call  it  a  dollar.    Let  the  legend  be,  *'  This  is  mere  rumor  of  invasion,  may  hurl  trade  and  pro- 

a  greenback  "—that  will  not  be  untrue;  but  when    duction  down    the    abyss The  mo> 

you  say,  **  This  is  a  dollar,*'  you  say  the  thing  ment  an  overissue  in  fact  occurs,  the  impulse  to 

that  is  not.    You  have  no  right  to  employ  old  excess  acquires  violence  by  indulgence.    .    .    . 

names   to   describe   new  and  wholly  different  When  in  excess  prices  rise  and  may  rise  indefi- 

things.  nitely.     .     .     .     Ck)nsequently  the  government 

If  human  nature  were  very  different  from  what  which  has  issued  paper  money  as  a  measure  of 

it  is,  it  might  be  safe  for  the  Government  to  substi-  resource  soon  finds  its  necessities  increasing.    It 

tute  a  fiat  currency,  of  no  intrinsic  value,  for  value  has  to  purchase  services  and  supplies  at  higher 

money.    The  Government   might   displace  our  rates.    Soon  speculation  sets  in;  *  forestalling ' 

coin  and  the  notes  that  are  payable  in  coin  with  and  *  engrossing '  begin  to  operate  on  the  stock  of 

these  bits  of  printed  paper;  it  might  ordain  that  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and  prices  rise 

debts  should  be  paid  and  contracts  liquidated  by  more  and  more  rapidly." 

the  use  of  the  fiat  currency;  and  although  it  A  slight  knowledge  of  huijian  nature  would 

could  have  no  circulation  abroad,  and  our  foreign  lead   us  to  expect  such  a  result,  and  history 

commerce  would  therefore  be  greatly  crippled,  abundantly  verifies  the  expectation.    This  notion 

such  a  currency  might  fairly  auswer  the  purposes  of  an  irredeemable  currency  is  by  no  means  a 

of  money  here  at  home  if  there  were  no  over-  new  invention.    In  many  lands,  under  all  sorts 

iBSue — if  the  amount  printed  were  kept  within  of  circumstances,  the  thing  has  been  tried,  over 

sufficiently  narrow  limits.    But  that  'Mf  "  stands  and  over  again,  and.  always  with  disastrous  re- 

for  a  possibility  about  as  remote  as  the  turning  suits.    Go  up  and  down  the  centuries,  and  round 

of  the  Niagara  River  up  stream.    ][f  there  should  and  round  the  world  and  ask  what  experience 

be    no    overissue    of    an    irredeemable    paper  has  to  say  about  fiat  money,  and  you  get  but  one 

currency!     1/  there   should   be  no  more  run-  answer:    It  is  fatal  to  all  prosperity;  it  is  a  curse 

ning  in  debt;   if   nobody   should  spend  money  to  any  people  that  meddles  with  it.    By  the  opcr- 

f aster   than   he   earned  it;  if   nobody   should  ation  of  such  forces  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the 

want   to   get   something   for  nothing; — any  of  volume  of  such  a  currency  is  always  speedily  and 

these   contingencies   is   as   likely   to    be   real-  enormously  inflated.    *'  There  never  has  been  a 

ized  as  the  first  one.    So  long  as  men  are  made  guvernment  yet,"  says  Professor  Perry,  '*  of  the 

up  as  they  are  now,  three-quarters  of  them  will  many  which  have  issued   irredeemable  paper, 

go  on  spending  their  money  before  they  earn  it,  which  had  the  wisdom  and  firmness  to  resist  for 

and  running  ii)  debt  whenever  they  can  get  any  any  great  length  of  time  the  strong  temptation  to 

one  to  trust  thorn;  and  a  majority  of  them,  in  one  overissues.    When  once  the  press  is  set  at  work 

way  or  another,  will  all  the  while  be  trying  to  it  must  work  on  with  livelier  speed;  because,  just 

get  something  for  nothing.    And  it  is  likely  that  in  the  ratio  of  depreciation  is  the  greater  amount 

people  of    such  habits   will    refrain,  when   the  required."    The  more  of  it  is  printed  the  less  it 

chance  is  given  them,  from  inflating  an  irredeem-  is  worth,  until  the   time   comes  of  which   Dr. 

able  currency  ?    When  money  is  to  be  had  by  Holmes  tells  in  the  days  of  our  own  Continental 

simply  printing  it,  is  it  likely  that  the  volume  of  currency, 

it  will  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  commercial  .  ^^„  p^p^,  ^^„^y  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

necessity  ?    It  is  not  likely.    The  moment  any  p^i^g  ^„ultl  n»i  count  it,  but  said  *  a  heap.* " 
stringency  arose  in  the  money  market  we  should 

hear  the  cry,  *•  Give  us  more  money!  "    The  mo-  ^h®  "^"^^  *^'  *'  *^  *«•  ^^^  *  feverish  rise  of 

ment  the  burdens  of  taxation  began  to  press  the  Prices,  then  universal  stagnation  in  trade  and 

fiat  would  be  heard  again:    '*  Let  there  be  more  universal  bankruptcy,  with  all  the  moral  corrup- 

moneyl "  tlons  to  which  such  an  era  of  inflation  always 

"  O,  but  we  will  put  a  clause  into  the  constitu-  g^ves  rise, 

tion  Umiting  the  issue,"  men  say.    How  much  ^   *b«   '^ce   of  the  world's    experience    the 

would  such  a  limitation  amount  to?    It  could  be  wonder  is  that  sane  men  can  be  found  to  advo- 

amended  at  any  time,  and  the  need  of  amending  <»^  a  scheme  whose  disastrous  consequences  are 

it  would  occur  very  soon.  so  easily  prophesied,  and  so  clearly  shown  by 

*'  The  danger  of  overissue,"   says  Professor  multitudes  of  examples.    It  would  not  be  right 

Walker,  '*  is  one  which  never  ceases  to  threaten  *«  s^V  that  no  honest  man  can  be  in  favor  of  it;  but 

an  irredeemable  paper  money.    The  path  winds  *t  is  plain  that  any  honest  man  who  does  favor  it 

even  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice.    Vigilance  "^"st  bo   profoundly   ignorant   both  of  human 

must  never  be  relaxed.    The  prudence  and  self-  nature  and  of  history. 
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The  newspapers  are  saying  (and  who  are  we  mean  to  say  that  passages  against  the  gennine- 
that  we  should  contradict  the  newspapers  ?)  that  ness  of  which  there  is  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
"8.  T.  James"  of  our  "Fishers  of  Men**  is  dence  should  he  retained  ?  **    Here  is  the  answer: 
none  other  than  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder.    We  are  "Yes,  sir;  we  mean  to  say  just  that.    We  do- 
ready  to  admit  without  further  controversy  that  mand  evidence  sufficient  to  exclude  all  reasona- 
the  story  is  good  enough  to  have  been  written  by  ble  doubt.     We  want  something  more  than  a 
Mr.  Scudder,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Some  'preponderance'  in  balances  which  seem  to  us 
of  our  readefs  will  also  guess  that  the  mask  has  to  hang  one-sided  of  their  own  weight,  or  light- 
been  removed  from  "  Campbell  Wheaton,**  who  ness,  or  whatever  the  reason  is.*'    We  do  not  un- 
appears  in  this  number  over  her    own  proper  derstand  this  last  reference  to  the  "  balances "  in 
name  of  Helen  Campbell.  which  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  now  being  weighed. 
Thb  hymn  of  Mrs.  Phebe  Hinsdale  Brown  be-  These  balances  are,  of  course,  the  scholarly  and 
ginning  *'  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away,"  was  not,  S^^l  judgments  of  the  two  Revision  Committees 
after  all,  quoted  with  entire  accuracy  by  Mr.  in  this  country  and  in  England.    We  supposed  it 
Ladd.    Mr.  S.  R.  B.  Lord  of  Chicago  writes  us  to  ^e  admitted  that  these  committees  were  com- 
thathehas  in  his  possession  a  true  copy  of  the  posedof  honest  and  learned  men— among  the  most 
whole  poem,  in  which  the  disputed  stanza  occurs,  upright  and  competent  men  in  the  Protestant 
with  one  preceding   and    another   following  it  church  at  the  present  time.    Does  the  Interior 
which  are  not  so  familiar:  charge  them  with  ignorance  or  prejudice  ?  Does  it 
"  Yes,  when  the  toilBome  diiy  is  gone,  ^^^  ^  ^  understood  as  affirming  that  they  know 
And  night  with  banners  gray  l®ss  about  the  text  of  the  two  Testaments  than  the 
Steals  silently  the  glade  along  men  knew  who  made  the  received  version,  or  that 
In  tWi1ight*8  soft  array,  they  are  less  likely  to  treat  it  with  care  and  fidel- 
"  I  love  to  steal  awhile  away  ^^  ^    ^'  ^®y  *^  incompetent  or  dishonest,  let  us 
From  little  ones  and  care,  have  none  of  their  work ;  if  they  are  able  and  f  aith- 
Aud  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day  ful  men,  those  of  us  who  know  less  than  they  do 
In  humble  grateful  prayer.  about  codices  and  variations  can  do  no  better  than 

••  I  love  to  feast  on  Nature's  scenes  ^  *"^'  ^^«*'  judgment.     And  now,  if  there  is 

When  falls  the  eYening  dew ;  *  preponderance  of  evidence  against  the  genuine- 

And  dwell  upon  her  silent  themes,  ness  of  any  passage  are  they  justified  in  letting  it 

Forever  rich  and  new.**  Stand  as  the  undoubted  Word  of  Grod  ?    It  seems 

"  The  poem  as  thus  written,"  adds  Mr.  Lord,  ^  "s  that  they  would  assume  a  very  grave  re- 

"  was,  of  course,  never  intended  as  a  hymn  for  sponsibility  if  they  should  venture  to  do  such  a 

public  worship,  but  is  the  simple  outbreathing  of  thing.    They  have  just  as  much  right  to  exclude 

a  tired  mother's  heart,  when,  after  the  cares  of  *  verse  for  which  the  proof  preponderates,  as 

the  day,  she  wanders  into  the  fields  to  find  rest  in  they  have  to  retain  without  challenge  one  against 

communion  with  God  and  Nature."  which  it  preponderates.     The  fact  is  that  the 

OuBEpiscopalbrethrenhave lately heldalively  3"d^f»«n*  <>'  ^^^  '^^'sio"  committee  is  certain  to 

and  profitable  meeting  of  their  Congress  at  Cin-  ^°f  °«  ^"^""^  *  conservative  rather  than  a  radi- 

cinnati.     The  topics  treated  were  such  as  The  cal  treatment  of  the  text.    If  the  balances  -  hang 

Interpretation  of  the  Bible,  The  New  Testament  ^^^^^^^  «'  their  own  weight,"  that  is  the  side 

Doctrine  of  Absolution,  Christ  in  the  Personal  f  °  ^h  eh  they  will  go  down.    So  far  as  the  feel- 

Life,  The  Novel  in  its  Relation  to  Modern  Life,  !°^  °'  ',^^  ^7^^"  ^^  concenied  they  will  all  be 

The  Uses  of  Sunday,  Labor  ^d  Capital,  and  so  ^^^^'  P^«*^  ^^  ^^  any  doubtful  reading  of  our 

forth.    On  each  of  these  questions  several  careful  version  correct  than  to  find  it  incorrect.    Noth- 

papers  were  read,  and  the  discussions  were  schol-  ^""^  ^"^  «^  ^              }   '""^^  ^  ''''^  ""'  ^^"^ 

arly  and  vigorous.    Such  a  conference,  in  which  that  a  passage  is  not  genuine.    But  when  by  good 

the  best  minds  of  a  religious  body  take  hold  of  e^^ence  they  are  satisfied  that  a  word  or  verse 

the  questions  of  the  hour,  with  ample  time  to  de-  **  'P"'*^"«  ^^^  °"«*^*  ^^  ^^^  '*'•    ^^  ^^«  "^«'' 

bate  them  thoroughly,  is  not  to  be  compared  for  *«»^e^  ^  ^«  '^""^  ^^«^^^^  «>  <>^vious  a  ques- 

one  moment  with  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  as-  *^^°  ^'  °'^™*"'  ^"*  '^^  ^"'"'^'^''  ^  compelled  us. 

serfibly.  In  which  the  church  politicians  frame  ix  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  defeat 

their  plans  for  denominational  extension.    In  the  by  a  considerable  majority  of  Benjamin  F.  Butier 

establishment  and  successful  maintenance  of  this  in  his  raid  upon  the  governorship  of  Massachu- 

Congress  the  EpiscopaUans  fairly  lead  aU  the  g^tts,  shoifld  be  a  subject  of  great  rejoicing.    It 

otiier  evangelical  bodies,  none  of  which  has  any  ^  i^^eed  a  great  deliverance.    But  the  fact  tiiat 

meeting  of  tiie  sort,  unless  tiie  diet  of  tiie  LuUier-  ^^  ^  ^an  could  receive  more  than  one  hundred 

ans,  held  last  year,  may  be  an  exception.  tiiousand  votes  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 

Sfbakinq  of  Bible  revision,  we  asked  this  chusetts  is  a  fact  that  may  lead  thoughtful  people 

question  a  month  ago:  "  Does  The  Inteiior  really  to  rejoice,  if  not  with  trembling,  at  least  with  a 
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measure  of  soberness.    The  only  kind  of  mirth  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  ?    lis  it  not  a  good 

called  for,  under  the  circumstances,  is  what  Dr.  thing  every  way  for  the  poor  men  to  bear  a  part 

Watts  calls  "  solenm  mirth."    One  would  like  to  of  them  ?  The  church  takes  every  year  from  those 

be  able  to  analyze  this  vote— to  find  out  how  day  laborers  whose  cause  the  PUot  is  pleading 

large  a  share  of  it  was  contributed  by  the  igno'  ten  times  as  much  as  the  government  takes.    The 

rant  and  vicious  classes.    If  these  classes  were  PUot  will  not  admit  that  this  is  extortion;  it  will 

as  large  as  this  vote  should  indicate,  the  figures  assert  that  the  members  of  the  church,  no  matter 

of  this  canvass  would  surely  constitute  a  loud  how  poor,  ought  to  help,  according  to  their  abili- 

call  for  missionary  work  in  Massachusetts.    But  ty,  in  maintaining  an  institution  from  which  they 

we  know  that  these  classes  did  not  contribute  the  receive  great  benefits.    And  why  does  not  Uie 

whole  of  Butler's  strength.    And  this  knowledge  same  reasoning  apply  to  the  state  as  well  as  to 

leads  one  to  wonder— if  the  devil  himself,  in  his  the  church  ? 
own  proper  person,  should  present  himself  for 

our  suflfrages-how  many  of  our  good  Christian  "^^^  question  about  theater-going  is  one  of  the 

people  would  be  found  voting  for  him.  constant  puzzles  of  Christian  casuistry,  and  it  is 

a  question  to  which  it  is  not  possible  to  give,  off- 
Undbb  the  lead  of  General  Butler  some  of  the  hand,  a  sufBcient  and  final  answer.  It  will  be 
newspapers  are  raising  quite  an  outcry  against  generally  conceded  that  dramatic  representations 
the  poll-tax,  as  unjust  and  oppressive  to  the  poor  ^e  I'ot  necessarily  evil;  the  almost  universal 
man.  In  Massachusetts  this  tax  is  ordinarily  two  I'osort  to  amateur  histriouism  shows  what  is  the 
dollars  a  year,  and  it  is  objected  that  this  amount  popular  judgment  on  that  subject.  But  the  ques- 
18  excessive;  that  a  lal)oring  man  who  earns  no  tion  whether  we  shall  patronize  the  actual  theater 
more  than  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  of  the  period  is  much  more  difiicult.  In  two  or 
pays  a  larger  tax  in  proportion  to  his  ability  than  three  daily  papers  that  are  by  no  means  PuriUuiic 
the  millionaire  whose  tax  amounts  to  thousands  in  their  notions  we  have  seen  references  to  the 
of  dollars.  Not  only  because  it  is  disproportion-  present  condition  of  the  stage  in  this  country  that 
ate,  but  also  because  it  is  essentially  unjust,  the  do  not  encourage  us  to  recommend  our  neighbors 
poll-tax  is  denounced.  It  is  *•  taxing  men  for  be-  to  patronize  it.  A  writer  in  the  Tribune — who 
ing  alive,"  as  one  of  the  journals  puts  it.  To  all  had  been  assured  that  if  he  had  not  attended  the 
this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  poor  man  as  drama  since  his  youth  he  would  find  it  an  entirely 
well  as  the  rich  man  receives  the  benefits  of  gov-  different  thing  from  that  of  his  recollections — 
emment.  His  person  and  his  home  are  protected  concluded  to  go  and  take  a  grown-up  child.  The 
and  his  children  are  educated  at  great  expense  audience  he  found  to  be  decorous  and  respectable 
by  the  government.  It  seems  only  fair  that  he  in  the  extreme,  and  the  play  was  described  as  a 
should  bear  some  portion  of  the  burdens  of  the  *'  regular  old-fashioned,  legitimate  play."  But 
state.  He  is  not  **  taxed  for  being  alive; "  he  is  the  things  that  this  correspondent  saw  and  heard 
taxed  for  the  support  of  institutions  from  which  there  are  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  things  with 
he  derives  incalculable  benefit.  And  it  would  which  decent  people  wish  themselves  or  their 
certainly  not  be  well  that  he  should  come  to  re-  children  to  be  familiar.  Profanity,  to  begin 
gard  his  relation  to  the  government  as  purely  with,  was  a  frequent  ccmdiment  of  the  play ; 
that  of  a  mendicant.  It  is  much  better  that  it  "  there  was  a  scene  of  drunken  carousal,  and  a 
should  be  frequently  brought  home  to  him  in  song  in  praise  of  wit,  women  and  wine ; "  pres- 
some  practical  way,  that  the  duties  of  the  gov-  ently  came  **  an  innuendo  to  the  last  degree  ob- 
emment  and  of  the  citizen  are  reciprocal;  that  scene,  so  broad  that  there  was  no  mistaking  its 
he  as  well  as  the  capitalist  has  a  stake  in  the  meaning,"  and  by  and  by  an  interview  in  which 
Commonwealth.  That  which  costs  nothing  is  one  player  uses  all  the  arts  of  wicked  persuasion 
not  apt  to  be  highly  esteemed.  As  to  the  amount  to  break  down  another's  virtue.  These  coarse 
of  the  poll-tax,  that  is  a  question  open  to  discus-  and  indecent  scenes  and  suggestions  naturally 
sion;  it  would  seem  that  some  method  by  which  made  the  father  doubt  the  usefulness  of  this  form 
this  amount  should  be  proportioned  to  the  whole  of  recreation.  And  his  oonclusion  as  to  theater- 
amount  raised  by  taxation— so  that  poll-taxes  going  is  one  to  which  a  good  many  people  who 
should  increase  and  decrease  with  the  public  ex-  are  by  no  means  prudish  have  been  forced  to 
penditures — would  be  practicable.  The  poll-taxis  come  :  ''As  things  are  at  present  it  is  too  oosUy 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  object  lesson  in  govern-  a  risk,  and  the  good  to  be  gained  is  too  indirect, 
ment,  and  it  ought  to  convey  to  him  who  pays  it  while  there  are  so  many  unexceptionable  avenues 
some  definite  ideas  respecting  the  relative  cost  of  to  benefit  and  recreation  elsewhere.  I  can  imag- 
government  from  year  to  year.  The  Pilot  is  ine  a  stage  with  plays  and  performers  all  pure; 
among  the  journals  tliat  denounce  the  poll-tax.  shall  we  ever  see  it?  "  The  prospect  of  seeing  it 
Does  the  Pilot  think  that  the  expenses  of  the  Ro-  just  now  in  New  York  is  not  brilliant,  if  we  may 
man  Catholic  church  should  all  be  borne  by  those  credit  the  newspapers.  The  plays  that  are  now 
members  of  the  church  whose  incomes  exceed  most   popular  in   that  city  are   described    %» 
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being  glaringly  immoral;  the  few  that  are  above  not  against  the  drama  as  an  evil  in  itself,  bnt 

reproach  on  the  score  of  morality  are  disparaged  against  the  immorality  that  in  these  days  makes 

by  the  newspapers  and  ignored  by  the  public,  it  an  andean  thing. 
The  new  opera,  too,  that  has  been  crowding  the 

Academy,  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most  disgust-  The  failure  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  with  liabili- 

ing  of  plots.  "The  standard  is  degenerating,"  says  *^««  ^^  a^^"*   ^50,000,000  is  not   anything  for 

the  Springfield  Republican,  -if  this  vulgarly  vi-  Americans  to  rejoice  over;  but  it  will  bring  us 

cious  story,  set  to  perfectly  sympathetic  music,  is  «>™«  »^*«***  benefit,  if  it  shall  serve  to  soften  a 

weU  received  in  the  American  metropolis  "  Yet  the  ^^^^  ^^^  asperity  of  British  moralists  when  they 

reform  of  the  drama  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  descant  on  financial  irregularities  in  America, 

an  impossible  achievement.    Fiction  was  scarcely  '^^^  management  of  this  Glasgow  bank  could 

less  impure  in  former  days  than  the  drama  is  scarcely  have  been  outdone  by  the  most  adroit 

now,  but  the  prevalence  of  a  better  morality  has  »»<*  unscnipulous  of  American  financiers.    The 

done  much  to  purify  it.    The  time  will  come  when  ^^^s  falls  upon  the  stockholders;  and  there  are 

the  influence  that  has  reached  the  novelist  will  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  of  them,  most  of  whom, 

overtake  the  playwright  and  the  actor,  and  when  ^e*»«  persons  of  small  means,  are  left  destitute 

bad  plays  shall  cease  to  be  respectable.    Mean-  ^y  this  failure.    Such  reckless  bank  ofldcers  are 

while,  let  aU  good  people  steadUy  bear  witness,  t^e  true  apostles  of  communism. 
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Whoever  wishes  to  hear  the  last  word  of  ma-  average  scientist  as  in  the  breast  of  the  average 

terialistic  science  would  better  read  the  essay' of  theologian.     How  does  "Physicus"  happen  to 

"Pliysicus.'*    Under  this  shadow  a  writer  has  know  that  "the  demonstrated  truths  on  which 

hidden  whose  purpose  it  is  to  convince  the  world  the  present  examination  rests  are  the  most  f  unda- 

that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  mental  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind 

Creator  is  scientifically  baseless  and  logically  to  reach  "  ?    Has  he  been  over  all  the  possible 

unprovable.    We  have  seen  no  guesses  respecting  ranges  of  the  human  mind  ?    Such  dogmatism  as 

the  identity  of  this  writer;  it  would  not  surprise  this  would  be  offensive  in  theology,  and  it  is  not 

us,  however,  to  learn  that  he  is  Sir  Henry  Thomp-  less  so  in  science. 

son,  the  English  physician,  who,  as  Mr.  Tyndall's  In  the  light  of  the  prediction  recorded  above, 

friend,   was   the    inventor   of    the    celebrated  certain  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  book  read  cu- 

"  Prayer-Guage."  riously.    After  quoting  arguments  of  Hamilton, 

The  confidence  of  the  author  in  his  own  conclu-  Chalmers  and  others,  the  author  says:  *'  Had  it 
sions  is  sufficiently  strong.  ''  Forasmuch,"  he  been  my  lot  to  have  lived  in  the  last  generation, 
says  in  his  preface,  "  as  it  is  impossible  that  dem-  I  doubt  not  I  should  have  regarded  the  foregoing 
onstrated  truth  should  ever  be  shown  untrue,  considerations  as  final ;  I  should  have  concluded 
and  forasmuch  as  the  demonstrated  truths  on  that  there  was  an  overwhelming  balance  of 
which  the  present  examination  rests  are  the  most  rational  probability  in  favor  of  Theism;  and  I 
fundamental  which  it  is  possible  for  the  human  think  I  should  also  have  insisted  that  this  balance 
mind  to  reach,  I  do  not  think  it  presumptuous  to  of  ratUmal  probability  wotdd  require  to  amtinue  af 
assert  what  seems  to  me  a  necessary  deduction  it  was  till  the  end  of  time.*'  Perhaps,  then,  the 
from  these  facts — ^namely,  that,  possible  errors  in  atheistic  conclusion  of  which  he  now  feels  so  con- 
reasoning  apart,  the  rational  position  of  Theism  fident  may  be  no  better  founded  than  the  theistic 
as  here  defined  must  remain  without  material  conclusion  of  former  days;  the  progress  of 
modification  so  long  as  our  intelligence  remains  thought  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  under  these 
human."  **  Possible  errors  in  reasoning  "  there  **  most  fundamental "  truths  on  which  he  now 
are,  then,  in  this  discussion.  If  so,  what  is  the  rests  his  reasonings  others  nutre  fundamental 
use  of  brandishing  such  a  prophecy  in  our  faces  ?  may  be  discovered,  which  will  put  a  very  differ- 
Almost  anybody  might  say:  *'  If  I  have  made  no  ent  complexion  upon  the  whole  argument, 
mistake  in  my  reasonings,  my  conclusions  will  The  essay  consists  of  a  careful  criticism  upon 
stand."  llie  author  is  simply  yielding  here  to  the  various  arguments  by  which  the  existence  of 
that  inclination  to  speak  oracularly  and  dogmati-  God  has  commonly  been  proved.  The  arguments 
cally  which  is  quite  as  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  from  the  inconceivability  of  self-existence,  from 

1  A  CHndid  Examination  of  Theism.    By  Physicu..  ^^  desirability  of  the  divine  existence,  from  the 

BoPtan :  Houghton.  Oagood  &  Co.    Springfield :  Whit-  instinctive  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  from 

n«y  k  Adam«.  consciousness,  and  for  a  first  cause,  are  summar- 
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ily  dismissed  as  ntterly  unteDable.  Three  argn-  that  ibis  consideration  will  have  some  power; 
ments  which,  the  anthor  admits,  may  fairly  be  oyer  his  own  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any. 
called  scientific,  are  next  examined:  the  argn-  The  argument  on  which  most  theists  are  won i 
ments  from  the  existence  of  the  human  mind,  chiefly  to  rely,  this  author  dismisses  without  dia- 
from  design,  and  from  general  laws.  Neither  of  cussion.  That  is  the  so-called  moral  argument; 
these,  however,  is  regarded  by  him  as  valid,  it  rests  on  the  freedom  of  the  will;  and  "Phsrsi- 
Mill's  concessions  as  to  the  force  of  the  common  cus  "  confesses  himself  *'  quite  unable  to  under- 
teleological  reasonings  he  warmly  repudiates,  stand  how  any  one  at  the  present  day,  and  with 
The  argument  from  general  laws  he  regards,  the  most  moderate  power  of  abstract  thinking, 
however,  as  of  a  much  more  respectable  charac-  can  possibly  bring  himself  to  embrace  the  theory 
ter;  and  it  is  this  argument  which,  in  the  passage  of  Free  Will."  Beyond  this  further  statement — 
quoted  above,  the  author  admits  that  he  would  "  I,  for  one,  am  quite  persuaded  that  I  never  jier- 
have  been  obliged  to  regard  as  conclusive,  if  he  form  any  action  without  some  appropriate  motive 
had  lived  in  the  last  generation.  The  argument,  or  set  of  motives  having  induced  me  to  perform 
as  stated  by  Baden  Powell,  is  briefly  this:  it" — he  does  not  argue  the  question  of  the  free- 
"  That  which  requires  thought  and  reason  to  un-  dom  of  the  will.  He  simply  denies  it,  and  so  gets 
derstand  must  be  itself  thought  and  reason,  rid  of  the  only  argument  for  the  existence  of  Grod 
That  which  mind  alone  can  investigate  or  ex-  which  has  any  real  cogency.  In  order  to  deny  it 
press  must  be  itself  mind."  And  since  we  find  in  he  travesties  it;  for  the  sentences  quoted  above 
nature  general  laws  that  require  intelligence  like  ai"©  *«  utter  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine 
our  own  to  interpret  them,  we  infer  that  they  held  by  intelligent  Libertarians.  They  do  not 
must  be  the  product  of  an  intelligence  like  ours,  assert  that  they  ever  act  without  being  "  in- 
But  this  proof  our  writei' imagines  himself  to  have  duced"  by  "motives;"  they  only  assert  that 
overthrown.  Starting  with  the  doctrine  of  the  these  motives  are  not  causes,  but  reasons;  that 
persistence  of  force  and  the  primary  qualities  of  they  freely  choose  among  the  motives  presented  to 
matter,  he  insists  that  all  physical  laws  neces-  their  choice;  that  the  choice  is  not  determined, 
sarily  result  from  these.  For  all  that  science  Suppose  two  human  beings  exactly  alike  in  or- 
knows  to  the  contrary,  matter  and  force  are  eter-  ganization,  in  conditions,  in  experience;  the  same 
nal;  and  the  development  of  the  present  universe  reasons  maybe  urged  upon  each  with  exactly  the 
from  the  primordial  nebula  is  not  only  conceiv-  same  force;  and  the  one  may  assent  while  the 
able,  but  a  necessary  conception.  *'For  aught  other  refuses.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of 
that  speculative  reason  can  ever  from  henceforth  this  power  of  choice  is  likely  to  stultify  himself 
show  to  the  contrary  [here  again  is  a  most  unsci-  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth  to  speak  of  human 
entific  prescience],  the  evolution  of  all  the  diverse  conduct;  the  fact  is  one  that  no  science  or  phil- 
phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  of  life  and  of  osophy  will  ever  succeed  in  obliterating.  Admit 
mind,  appears  to  be  as  necessary  and  as  self -deter-  this  fact,  and  the  sure  foundations  of  theism  are 
mined  as  is  the  being  of  that  mysterious  Some-  laid;  deny  it,  and  the  clearest  proof  of  the  exists 
thing  which  is  everything — the  Entity  we  must  ence  of  God  is  ruled  out.  This  book  ignores, 
all  believe  in,  which,  without  condition  and  be-  therefore,  what  seems  to  us  the  stronghold  of  the 
yond  relation,  holds  its  existence  in  itself."  The  theistic  argument.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains, 
assertions  hereabouts  are  strong  enough,  but  the  and  will  remain  long  after  the  despairing  logic  of 
arguments,  though  elaborate,  are  far  from  clear;  "Physicus"  shall  have  been  forgotten.  The 
and  we  must  still  confess  that  Mr.  Baden  Powell's  conmion  sense  of  men  will  not  let  go  of  the  doc- 
statement  of  the  argument  from  an  ultimate  tele-  trine  of  free  will,  and  in  holding  on  to  it  they 
ology  seems  much  stronger  than  this  writer's  have  a  firm  grasp  upon  that  comforting  and  en- 
reply  to  it.  nobling  truth  with  which  this  writer,  with  great 

After  disposing  of  these  scientific  arguments  sorrow,  thinks  himself  forced  to  part.    And  it 

**  Physicus  "  next  examines  the  locjhal  standing  will  be  well  for  all  theologians  to  lay  to  heart  the 

of  the  question  as  to  the  being  of  a  God;  and  his  lesson  of  this  book,  and  remember  that  the  denial 

verdict  is  that  logic  can  neither  prove  nor  dis-  of  free  will  is  the  premise  of  atheism, 
prove  the  divine  existence;  that  while  science        Thk  "Speaker's  Commentary"  holds  on  its 

(by  which  physical  science  is  always  intended)  ^ay  with  even  vigor.     The  first  volume^  upon 

finds  no  room  for  God  in  nature,  yet  it  cannot  be  the  New  Testament,   contalnhig   the   Synoptic 

logically  shown  that  there  is  no  God.     And,  Gospels,  has   now  made  its  appearance.     The 

finally,  the  argument  from  what  the  writer  calls .  .     .     . ,. 

"  metaohvsical   teleolotrv"    is   considered    and        i  The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorlaed  Vor- 

melapnysical   teleology       is   consmerea,  ana  ^^^^        ^  ^^^  ^^  Explanatory  and  CriU«d 

pronounced   unsatisfactory.    The   substance   of  commentary,  and  a  Revision  of  the  Tran.l«ilon  by 

this  argument  is  that  "  it  is  more  conceivable  BUhops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church, 

that  mind  should  bo  the  ultimate  cause  of  cosmic  E*llted  by  F.  C.  Cook.  M.  A..  Canon  of  Exeter.    New 

harmony  than  that  the  persistence  of  force  should  Tegtament,  Vol.  I.   St.  Matthew— St.  Mark— St.  Lnke. 

be  so."    Over  certain  minds  the  author  admits  New  York:  CharU'S  Scrlbner's  Soiu. 
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notes  on  Matthew  are  by  Dean  Mansel,  those  on  own  country  has  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of 

St.  Mark  by  Canon  Cook,  and  those  on  St.  Luke  him. 

by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    The  general  intro-  ^_             ^^ ..  ^^  ^,,^^^  y^,^^ .._ 

duction,  which  is  copious  and  instructive,  was 

written  by  the  Archbishop  of  Yorlt.    ITie  critical  "  t"^","  ""'I  "'°"  *'''  "•«  ^'""f  "*^ 

,         ,        /           ^              ,    .  *       J     1              J  But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best' — 
and  explanatory  notes  are  brief  and  clear,  and 

the  revision  of  the  translation  seems  to  be  judici-  ^^  certainly  been  answered.    The  last  days  of 

ously  done;  though  in  their  treatment  of  the  ^he  poet  are  his  best;  and  the  work  that  he  is 

accepted  version  the  writers  lean  quite  as  far  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  treasured  in  this  dainty  volume,^ 

toward  the  conservative  view  as  a  sound  scholar-  s^^ows  no  sign  of  waning  power.    Mr.  Bryant's 

ship  will  permit.    That,  however,  is  a  natural  ^^  l^^^s  wore  all  written  in  his  younger  days, 

and  not  a  censurable  inclination.    Our  appreda-  ^"^  8<>™e  «>'  ^^^^e  of  Mr.  Whittier  are  equal  to 

tion  of  the  value  of  this  commentary  has  increased  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^as  written.    "The  Vision  of 

as  the  work  has  gone  on;  and  we  can  heartUy  Echard  "  is  itself  a  uoble  song  of  the  spirit,  cele- 

commend  it  as  an  excellent  help  in  the  study  of  brating  the  great  truth  to  which  the  people  of  his 

the  Scriptures.  fellowship  have  borne  such  faithful  witness— the 

truth  of  the  direct  revelation  of  God  to  the  human 
Mb.  Joaquin  Miller  has,  it  must  be  allowed,  soul-  I"  "  '^^^^  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall,"  "  Sun- 
a  gift  of  melody.  His  verges  are  musical;  prob-  set  on  the  Bearcamp,"  and  "June  on  the  Mei^ 
ably  he  finds  something  of  the  same  kind  of  rimac,"  we  find  that  close  and  joyful  sympathy 
pleasure  in  chanting  them  over  to  himself  that  a  ^i^h  nature  which  has  been  revealed  in  so  many 
boy  finds  in  beating  rhythmical  measures  on  a  of  Mr.  Whittier's  poems.  There  is  no  rant  or  ex- 
fence-rail  or  a  drum.  He  takes,  too,  a  certain  travagance;  but  these  quiet  lines  take  us  into  the 
sensuous  pleasure  in  looking  at  natural  beauty,  heart  of  nature,  and  show  us  much  of  her  secret 
and  sometimes  he  contrives  to  show  us  glimpses  meaning.  Compare  these  verses  with  the  ana- 
of  it  in  his  verse;  but  these  revelations  are  P«stic  ravings  of  Mr,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  see 
neither  frequent  nor  vivid.  Mr.  Miller  is  too  which  poet  knows  the  most  of  the  world  in  which 
much  absorbed  in  himself  to  discern  any  of  the  ^^  lives.  The  "  Centennial  Hymn  "  is  here,  and 
deeper  moods  of  nature;  the  divinity  of  beauty  i^  will  be  remembered,  we  doubt  not,  long  aft^r 
and  power  does  not  show  herself  freely  to  persons  ^^^  "  ^^in  Building  "  and  all  its  annexes  have 
of  his  temperament.  A  man  who  keeps  such  faded  from  the  memory  of  men.  The  thanksgiv- 
company  as  he  represents  himself  as  being  fond  ^S»  and  the  aspirations  of  a  great  people  never 
of  cannot  be  a  successful  interpreter  of  nature,  found  a  worthier  utterance.  In  most  of  these 
Here  and  there  in  this  collection'  of  his  verses,  verses  a  true  philanthropy,  a  lofty  patriotism  and 
we  find  lyrics  that  are  really  worth  remember-  »  ^^^P  ^^  tender  relisrfous  feeling  find  expres- 
ing;  but  most  of  them  cannot  too  soon  be  forgot-  sion.  Clearly  the  last  days  are  the  best;  let  us 
ten.  Swinburne  has  been  Mr.  Miller's  master;  all  trust  that  there  will  be  many  more  of  them, 
and  he  has  learned  all  that  Mr.  Swinburne  codld 


teach  him  about  morals,  while  he  has  been  ab- 
sorbing something  of  his  master's  love  of  melody. 


Thb  collection*?  of  British  poetry  which  Mr. 

Fields  and  Mr.  Whipple  have  given  us  is  of  its 

-.  ^   ,       ,     »^      ,        J    ,.  1    L                 .1  kind  at  once  the  most  comprehensive  and  the 

But  since  he  has  been  in  Italy  he  appears  to  have  ...  ,  j.  .      ,      j..  j  i.     i    ^i.  ^        u        u  j 

,               ..       T^                     J    t-       jj.  »      ^    i_i  most  judiciously  edited  book  that  we  have  had. 

been  reading  Brownmg,  and  the  addition  to  his  ««-    i    «     *xt        i          *     •  j    j           ^x.-         « 

'*            ,    r       1,  J       .                    ^  The  bulk  of  the  volume  is,  indeed,  something  of 

repertoire  can  scarcely  be  called  an  improvement.  ,       t.i_^.i.           />_^#        j.      -^       iTi. 

».      -..„    ,               ,     ,                w          ,  a  drawback  to  the  comfort  of  reading  it;  a  book 

Mr.  Miller's  great  faults  are  self-consciousness  ,^^0,             ^                   .        ^      ^  "a-        «  • 

^^            .     ,               .    ,  of  998  large  octavo  pages  is  not  a  trifling  affair, 

and  extravagance.    The  poet  is  always  P^turing  ^^^  ^^^  ,^  ,.^j,^  ,,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^,,,^  ^i^^  j^,^^^^ 

in  his  rhymes,  and  we  often  seem  to  hear  him  ask-  ^        ^  ^                                 ,                      ^     * 

,.  ,       '                 . .              ^           ^       ,  out;  and  for  many  reasons  of  economy  and  of 

ing  us  if  he  has  not  said  a  sweet  or  a  stunning  .          .^  :    u  **      *    u         *i         n    *i  - 

^7         „                         ^    ^.  ^    ..  ,          ..       *  convenience  it  is  better  to  have  the  collection 

thing.    He  screams,  and  thinks  it  intensity  of  .    j  1               1             ah  *i      i>  •*•  u    ^  *. 

^         .,              '         ^  .        .        ^     ^         ,^  comprised  In  one  volume.    All  the  British  poets 

passion.    He  swears,  and  imagines  he  has  said       .  .  ^  , ,    f .. ..„^ 

^        L.        .             ^     .        t-i           J          1,^  of  any  note  are  represented ;  and  of  the  more  than 

something  strong.    On  the  whole,  we  do  not  like  -ujji*u'j          i           u 

*,    w,.,    ,                   r^  ^    ^   ^  I          J  .  four  hundred  names  in  the  index,  a  large  «hare 

Mr.  Miller  s  poetry.    If  he  had  learned  to  com-  .n  v        1            *.    *u                        a         d  *  1 

,  .  ,       ,,      ,.    ,                    ^     ,      , .  will  be  unknown  to  the  average  reader.    But  he 

mand  himself  a  little  more  perfectly — his  appe-       .n  ^s   j       /s*-    i       _•  •  *.  j  ™:«.u  *i.^ 

...      .      ..    ,    ,                     „  will  find  profit  in  becoming  acquainted  with  them, 

tites  as  well  as  his  fancies,  his  iudficmeut  as  well  <,  .    ^.        1               ^    t  x.-              11         1  ^ 

,.                  .                  ,    «>  J     fi    «     »o  i^c*.  and  in  the  enlargement  of  his  general  knowledge 

as  his  tongue— he  might  have  sung  to  better  pur- 

pase.    As  it  is,  we  have  not  much  hope  of  him.  ,  fj^^  vision  of  Echard  and  other  Poems.    By  John 

We  notice  that  some  of  the  literary  people  of  Qrcenleaf  Whlitier.    Boston:   Houghton,  Osgood  & 

England  think  highly  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  we  are  Co.    Springdeld:  Whitney  &  Adams, 

inclined  to  wish  that  they  would  adopt  him.    His  «  The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry,  from  Chau- 

ccr  to  theTrenent  Time  (1350-1878).    Edited  by  James 

I  Songs  of  Italy.     By  Joaquin   Miller.     Boston:  T.  Plel«l»  and  Edwin  P.  Whipple.    Boston:  Hoogh- 

Ri.boris  Brothers.    Sprlugtield :  Whitney  &  Adams.  ton,  Osgood  &  Co.    Springfield :  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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of  literature  throngh  the  nse  of  this  book.    "We  philosopher,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  great 

cannot  do  without  the  complete  works  of  some  of  novelist. 

the  British  poets;  il  we  can  have  a  fair  selection  ^^^  ^^„  ^^^  ^^  ^  Egglerton'a  ppevioua 

from  the  works  of  the  rest  so  that  we  need  not  ^^  ^„„^j  j^j  ^  „^^,^^  ^             Improvement 

be  wholly  >gnorant  of  any  of  them.  tUs  is  all  that  ,„  ,.             ,.,  ^^^  ^^  ^           ^  ^^  -^^  ^^  ^.^^ 

many  intelligent  readers  can  hope  for.    This  is  ^^j^,    ^^^  ^           ^^           ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,  ^^^ 

precisely  what  the  editors  of  this  "Family  Li-  w      -c*     i    ^                       j  v       ir 

V            *  T>  •.•  u  T>    *     i»  1            X       .u.    *!-  <*^^  purpose.    Mr.  Eggleston  announced  himself 

brary  of  British  Poetry "  have  put  within  the  r    T           •      -    Tt  ^    ^  ^       i.    ui       i  ^• 

^     .           .    .         J  ,.  ,              ,         ,  Jw  having  genius  m  his  first  story  by  his  selection 

reach  of  everybody,  and  it  is  a  good  service  to  ...          ,            j    ,         ^            j  i. 

^       ^*                     *  of  time,  place  and  characters,  and  by  a  strong, 

self-asserting  style;    We  find  in  "  Eoxy  "  a  wise 

Mr.  Henry  Jambs,  Jr.,  is  a  writer  of  good  adherence  to  the  same  field,  and  the  same  strong 

English  in  just  the  same  sense  that  Messonier  is  hand  and  clear,  undoubting  purpose;  but  with 

a  painter  of  good  pictures.    His  sentences  are  vast  improvement  in  scope  and  general  execu- 

well-proportioned ;  words  are  used  by  him  with  tion. 

great  accuracy;  the  finish  of  his  rhetoric  is  ex-  The  first  impression  suggested  by  these  pages 

tremely  nice.     But  if   good   English   connotes  is  that  of  strength;  the  writer  is  certain  of  hia 

vigorous  sense  and  wholesome  sentiment,  then  vocation.    There  is  no  hesitation  as  in  a  first 

the  English  of  Mr.  James  is  not  superlatively  essay,  but  rather  a  consciousness  of  having  first 

good.    Of  draperies  and  gestures,  of  upholstery  discovered  a  new  field,  and  of  his  ability  to  oc- 

and  manners  he  is  a  careful  observer;  he  sees,  cupy  it. 

too,  a  little  way  into  human  nature,  and  analyzes  Mr.  Eggleston,  in  his  previous  works  and  in 

more  or  less  deftly  some  of  its  less  recondite  this,  is  doing  for  early  western  life  what  Mrs. 

phenomena;   but  what   he   tells   us  about  our  Stowe   has  done  for  early  New  England  life, 

neighbors  is  of  interest  chiefly  to  gossips  and  The  difficulty  that  all  students  feel  in  any  efforts 

milliners.   His  last  storyMs  extremely  thin.   Two  to  reproduce  Greek  and  Roman  life,  will  never 

French  adventurers,  a  brother  and  sister,  come  be  felt  in  regard  to  modem  life.    Since  Chancer 

to  Boston  in  search  of  relatives,  whom  they  find  put  the  England  of  his  day  into  the  Canterbury 

in  the  suburban  mansion  of  Mr.  Wentworth;  and  Tales,  every  era  and  phase  of  English-speaking 

the  story  gets  its  mo^i/*  in  playing  off  their  French  society  has  been  fixed  in  literature.     For  this 

Bohemianism  against   the  demure  and   ascetic  purpose  fiction  is  far  better  than  history,  for  his- 

Bostonian  respectability.    The  Wentworths  are  tory  but  feebly  conveys  the  thought  and  feeling 

Puritan  Unitarians,  and  therefore  they  think  a  of  a  people. 

great  deal  about  the  obligations  of  morality;  in-  As  compared  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mr.  Eggleston 
deed,  they  are  represented  as  being  weighed  has  this  disadvantage,  that  his  themes  take  him 
down  with  a  sense  of  duty,  and  as  scarcely  know-  into  a  lower  grade  of  society  Uian  do  Mrs. 
ing  how  to  be  happy.  With  such  natures  the  two  Stowe's;  for  the  early  life  of  New  England  was 
vivacious  and  not  over-scrupulous  Europeans  ennobled  by  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
make  a  strong  contrast;  and  the  reader  cannot  while  early  western  life  was,  for  the  most  part,  low 
help  feeling  that  the  author  takes  sides  with  his  and  vulgar.  But  none  the  less  desirable  is  it 
Continental  moralists,  and  that  he  is  constantly  that  its  forms  and  spirit  should  be  fixed  in  litera- 
and  not  very  slily  making  fun  of  all  that  class.of  ture.  It  cannot  but  be  for  the  advantage  of  any 
people  who  hold  duty  above  pleasure.  Doubtless  generation  that  it  should  be  familiar  with  the  life 
they  are  a  contemptible  set,  and  cannot  by  the  that  preceded  it.  Jn  comparing  them  farther — 
modeni  novelist  be  easily  endured;  but  are  there  and  it  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Eggleston  that  his 
so  many  of  them  in  Boston,  nowada3rs,  that  books  suggest  Mrs.  Stowe's — it  must  be  con- 
there  is  need  of  writing  pamphlets  against  them  ?  f  essed  that,  while  as  discerning  and  sympathetic 
Some  of  the  colloquies  in  The  Europeans  have  a  as  to  the  life  he  treats,  he  lacks  that  last  touch 
certain  brilliaijt  quality,  but  there  is  nothing  in  and  grace  of  genius  that  overspreads  her  tales — 
the  least  dramatic  in  the  book;  nothing  that  the  noble  tone— the  Homeric  quality.  The  real- 
would  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  most  susceptible  ism  of  the  two  authors  is  nearly  equal,  but  one 
reader.  In  one  of  the  closing  scenes  quite  a  num-  glorifies  life,  while  the  other  descends  towards 
ber  of  people  are  brought  together  in  a  situation  its  level;  the  reader  of  Mr.  Eggleston  suspects  at 
that  was  meant  to  be  dramatic,  but  is  simply  times  a  latent  sympathy  with  the  vulgarity  he 
stagy.  Mostof  the  descriptions  of  places  as  well  depicts.  His  style,  while  steadily  improving, 
as  of  persons  are  extremely  vivid  and  real.  Mr.  still  needs  elevation;  it  yet  savors  of  smartness 
James  has  the  eye  of  a  Dutch  painter;  but  he  is  rather  than  of  culture;  one  feels  a  constant  fear 
neither  a  humorist  nor  a  philanthropist  nor  a  lest  his  language  drop  into  the  slang  he  knows  so 

well  how  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  others.    In 
1  The  Enropeans :  A  Sketch.    By  Henry  James.  Jr. 

BoBtoit:  Hough tou,Chigood& Co.   Springfield:  Whit-  i  Boxy.  By  Edward  Eggleston.  New  York :  Charles 

ney  &  Adams.  Scrlbner's  Sons.    Springfield:  Whitney  &  Adams. 
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the  Waveriey  novels,  the  lofty  style  and  dignity 
of  the  author  when  speaking  for  himself  is  as 
distinct  and  evident  as  are  the  pecularities  of  his 
characters.  Mr.  Eggleston  tends  to  mix  himself 
with  the  personce  of  his  story.  Height,  severity, 
dignity,  repose  are  the  qualities  he  needs,  not 
only  because  they  are  good  in  themselves,  but  as 
the  peculiarly  necessary  background  for  the 
scenes  he  paints. 

Mr.  Eggleston  has  done  something  in  "Boxy  ** 
quite  worth  the  doing  in  this  day  of  unbelieving 
and  pessimistic  fiction;  he  has  produced  a  good 
novel  without  sneering  at  the  Christian  faith;  he 
has  drawn  the  character  of  a  clergyman  and  not 
made  him  a  milksop;  he  has  written  a  bright, 
fascinating  tale  involving  the  most  sacred  rela- 
tions of  life  without  violating  the  principles  of 
Christian  morality.  Though  not  to  be  put  into 
the  category  of  religious  fiction,  it  is  in  the  best 
and  broadest  sense  Christian.  It  is  also  a  high 
merit  of  the  book  that  the  logic  of  character  and 
relation  is  fully  preserved  and  carried  out. 
The  author  has  not  only  uncommonly  keen 
sight,  but  the  higher  gift  of  insight,  and 
perceives  how  a  dominant  quality  shapes  cir- 
cumstances and  creates  results.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  teaching  of  the  story  is  sweet  and 
sound,  the  text  is  not  a  good  one.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  rehearse  such  a  scandal  as  tliat  around 
which  this  plot  revolves  for  the  sake  of  moraliz- 
ing about  it.  Dr.  Eggleston  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  great  delicacy,  but  we  trust  that  he  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  treat  it  again. 

There  is  much  of  fine,  quotable  epigram  scat- 
tered along  its  pages,  for  which  we  can  find  room 
only  for  a  few  illustrations:  "The  real  chame- 
•leon  is  a  sensitive  vanity,  prone  to  change  color 
with  every  change  of  surrounding."  "  To  possess 
the  gift  of  helpfulness  is  to  be  mortgaged  to  all 
who  need."  Speaking  of  a  somewhat  doubtful 
"  returning  prodigal,"  the  discerning  Jemima 
says:  *'  But  I  would  n't  kill  all  the  calves  on  the 
place,  and  then  begin  on  the  ye'rlings,  so  as  to 
make  him  think  it  was  a  nice  thing  to  be  a  prod- 
igal." "Logical  inferences  are  like  precious 
stones,  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  which  they  are  fetched,  and  the  difficulty 
one  has  in  getting  at  tbem."  "  For  people  whose 
minds  act  but  slowly  and  in  grooves,  there  is 
small  distinction  between  an  action  that  is  '  out 
of  the  common  run '  and  an  act  that  is  essentially 
immoral." 

The  most  serviceable  history  of  music  that  we 
have  yet  seen  is  that  of  Mr.  Hunt.i  The  book 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which 


1  A  Concise  TTifltory  of  Music  from  the  Commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  For 
the  use  of  students.  By  H.  O.  Bonavia  Hunt,  B. 
Mas.  New  Edition,  Revised.  New  York:  Charles 
Scrlbner*s  Sons.    Springfleld:  Whitney  &  Adams. 


contains  a  general  history  of  musical  epochs  and 
events,  including  short  biographical  notices  of 
the  leading  musicians  and  an  enumeration  of 
their  most  important  works;  the  second,  a  series 
of  chronometrical  tables  or  charts  which  facili- 
tate the  study,  and  the  third,  a  summary  of  the 
history  of  the  art  of  music  disconnected  with 
the  names  of  individual  composers,  and  dealing 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  the  modem 
scales,  counterpoint  and  harmony,  with  the  his- 
tory of  choral  music,  with  instrumental  music, 
with  musical  instruments,  ancient  and  modem, 
enumerating  the  principal  works  of  each  impor- 
tant class.  In  a  small  duodecimo  of  only  184 
pages  so  large  a  field  can  only  be  covered  by 
great  condensation;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
lack  of  perspicuity  or  of  proportion  in  this  short 
history;  and  though,  as  the  author  says,  it  is 
intended  for  study  or  for  reference  rather  than 
for  entertainment,  it  presents  in  a  clear  and  in- 
telligible form  information  which  every  student 
of  music  ought  to  possess. 

The  long  discussion  of  village  improvements 
has  at  length  culminated  in  a  book.^  The 
wonder  is  that  it  has  not  come  before.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  touched  in  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine, but  there  has  been  no  thorough  treatment 
of  it  until  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  And  a 
fair  fruit  it  is  that  autumn  drops  into  our  laps — 
printed  in  better  type  than  is  the  wont  of  the 
Harpers,  upon  firm,  hea\'y  paper,  with  well- 
spaced  lines,  and  every  way  enticing  to  the 
reader.  Our  first  thought  was  that  it  had  better 
been  published  in  the  spring,  when  its  suggestions 
would  have  more  immediate  application ;  but,  on 
reflection,  we  find  that  it  is  no  less  a  book  for 
winter.  It  hives  the  sweetness  and  glory  of 
summer  and  country  for  fire-side  consumption, 
and  takes  advantage  of  winter  leisure  for  forma- 
tion of  the  plans  it  suggests.  The  book  is  so 
practical  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  it  for 
its  object  to  please,  but  by  so  much  the  more 
does  it  also  fulfil  this  end. 

There  is  a  hortatory  under  tone  that  bespeaks 
the  author's  desire  that  his  work  shall  yield  the 
fruit  indicated  in  his  title.  If  an.apostle  of  the 
cause  were  to  be  designated  in  place  of  the 
lamented  Downing, — to  whose  memory  the  book 
is  inscribed, — it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  writer 
of  these  earnest  pages.   . 

While  New  England  has  been  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  its  villages,  it  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  beauty  of  situation,  and  of  nature  left  to  itself. 
The  most  art  has  done  has  been  to  plant  trees — a 
good  work  too  frequently  offset  by  cutting  them 
down.  We  have  ih  mind  a  young  city  in  eastern 
Massachusetts,  whose  prosperity  in  the  manufao- 

1  Villages  and  Village  Ldfe;  with  HinU  for  their 
Improvement.  By  Xailmiilel  Uillyer  Egletfton. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
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ture  of  shoes  seemed  to  warrant  the  erectioD  of  a 
large  High  School  house  before  which  rose  an 
elm  scarcely  equaled  in  New  England  for  beauty 
of  form.  One  fine  summer  morning  its  statedly 
grace  was  laid  low  by  the  '*Commi|tee"  thdt 
there  might  be  no  h^ing  of  the  wou  of  their 
hands.  There  were  some  who  thougft  that  the 
huge,  naked  pile  of  brick  and  mortalf  that  noy( 
stares  the  street  out  of  countenance,  if  ould  look 
qidte  as  well  through  the  arches  of  the  elm,  but 
what  are  few  or  many  in  the  eyes  of  an  Ameri-t 
can  ^'Committee?"  There  is  nearly  s^  much 
tendency  to  disfigure  as  to  beautify,  and  so 
long  as  men  deem  that  there  may  be  more  beauty 
in  a  building  than  in  a  tree,  there  is  a  call  for 
village  improvement  societies  and  si^ch  books  as 
this  before  us. 

Mr.  Egleston's  book,  like  the  things  of  which 
he  treats,  is  a  growth.  ,He  has  long  been  known 
as  a  careful  observer  a^d  advocate  of  improve- 
ments in  village  life  an4  surroundings.  He  does 
not  confine  himself  to  ^e  mere  planting  of  trees 
and  adorning  of  door-yards,  but  covers  a  broad 
range  of  cognate  themes,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  admirable  table  of  contents.  Beginning  with 
a  broad  and  sensible  discussion  of  country  life 
and  its  relation  to  city  life,  he  enters  upon  the 
practical  treatment  of  his  subject  by  strong  ad- 
vocacy of  village  improvement  societies,  devoting 
a  very  suggestive  chapter  to  the  Laurel  Hill  As- 
sociation of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  giving  its 
by-laws  and  regulations.  A  chapter  on  tree- 
planting,  with  advice  as  to  selection,  in  which  the 
long  neglected  hemlock  receives  its  due,  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  vines  and  climbing  plants,  and 
another  on  fruits  and  flowers — both  full  of  fresh 
and  valuable  suggestion.  He  then  passes  to  the 
country  dwelling-house, — a  chapter  that  we  are 
disposed  to  regard  as  the  most  useful  in  the  book, 
unless  it  be  those  farther  on  upon  the  sanitary 
aspects  of  country  life,  and  drainage.  Fences, 
Hedges,  Lawns,  Cemeteries,  Roads  and  Bridges, 
Preservation  of  Woodlands,  Schools  and  School- 
houses,  the  Village  Church  and  Library,  and  the 
Village  Festival — each  claim  a  chapter. 

The  volume  is  so  practical  in  its  suggestions — 
especially  the  three  chapters  devoted  to  sanitary 
matters — that  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  book 
of  ffisthctics.  It  should  be  known  and  read  by 
Selectmen,  by  Committees  of  Cemeteries,  by  Road 
Commissioners,  by  house-builders,  and  in  fact,  by 
all  whose  life  and  interests  are  in  the  country. 

We  cannot  close  our  earnest  commendation  of 
tliis  volume  without  calling  attention  to  the  fine 
literary  atmosphere  that  pervades  it.  It  has  the 
double  fascination  of  bringing  ;is  into  close  sym- 
pathy with  nature,  and  taking  us,  by  its  pure 
style  and  its  choice  and  wide  quotation,  into  the 
rich  world  of  English  literature. 
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WHAT  SOME  PEOPLE  CALL  PLEASURE. 

• 

fHE  readers  of  Good  Company  were  It  wafl  abont  the  first  of  September ;  no 
promised  an  account  of  Spaniard's  rain  had  fallen  for  several  weeks  and  this 
Cave  on  Nipple-Top  mountain  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  was  as  dry  as  tinder ;  a 
J  Adirondacks,  if  such  a  cave  exists  and  lighted  match  dropped  anywhere  would  start 
could  be  found.  There  is  none  but  negative  a  conflagration.  Thisr  dryness  has  its  ad- 
evidence  that  this  is  a  mere  cave  of  the  im-  vantages ;  the  walking  is  improved ;  the 
agination,  the  void  fancy  of  a  vacant  hour;  long  heat  has  expressed  all  the  spicy  odors 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  present  of  the  cedars  and  balsams,  and  the  woods 
the  negative  testimony  of  a  fruitless  expedi-  are  filled  with  a  soothing  fragrance ;  the 
tion  in  search  of  it,  made  last  Summer.  I  waters  of  the  streams  though  scant  and 
beg  leave  to  offer  thb  in  the  simple  language  clear  are  cold  as  ice ;  the  common  forest 
befitting  all  sincere  exploits  of  a  geograph-  chill  is  gone  from  the  air.  The  afternoon 
ical  character.  was  bright ;  there  was  a  feeling  of  exulta- 
The  summit  of  Nipple-Top  mountain  has  tion  and  adventure  in  stepping  off  into  the 
been  trodden  by  few  white  men  of  good  open  but  pathless  forest ;  the  great  stems  of 
character ;  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a  hirsute  deciduous  trees  were  mottled  with  patches 
wilderness ;  it  is  itself  a  rough  and  unsocial  of  sunlight,  which  brought  out  upon  the  va- 
pile  of  granite  nearly  five  thousand  feet  riegated  barks  and  mosses  of  the  old  trunks 
high,  bristling  with  a  stunted  and  unpleaa-  a  thousand  shifting  hues.  There  is  nothing 
ant  growth  of  firs  and  balsams,  and  there  is  like  a  primeval  wood  for  color  on  a  sunny 
no  earthly  reason  why  a  person  should  go  day.  The  shades  of  green  and  brown  are 
Uiere.  Therefore  we  went.  In  the  party  of  infinite ;  the  dull  red  of  the  hemlock  bark 
three  there  was  of  course  a  chaplain.  The  glows  in  the  sun,  the  russet  of  the  change 
gtfide  was  Old  Mountain  Phelps,  who  had  ing  moose-bush  becomes  brilliant ;  there  are 
made  the  ascent  once  before,  but  not  from  silvei-y  openings  here  and  there;  and  every- 
the  north-west  side,  the  direction  from  which  where  the  columns  rise  up  to  the  canopy  of 
we  approached  it.  The  enthusiasm  of  thb  tender  green  which  supports  the  intense  blue 
philosopher  has  g^own  with  his  years,  and  sky  and  holds  up  a  pai't  of  it  from  falling 
outlived  his  endurance ;  we  carried  our  own  through  in  fragments  to  the  floor  of  the  for- 
knapsacks  and  supplies,  therefore,  and  drew  est.  Decorators  can  learn  here  how  nature 
upon  him  for  nothing  but  moral  reflections  dares  to  put  blue  and  green  in  juxtaposition ; 
and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  vnldemess.  she  has  evidently  the  secret  of  harmonizing 
Our  first  day's  route  was  through  the  Gill  all  the  colors. 

brook  woods  and  up  one  of  its  branches  to  The  way,  as  we  ascended,  was  not  all 

the  head  of  Caribou  Pass,  which  separates  through  open  woods ;  dense  masses  of  firs 

Nipple-Top  from  Colvin.  were  encountered,  jagged  spurs  were  to  be 

Copyright,  1880,  by  Edward  F.  Merriazn.   All  righta  referred. 
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crossed,  and  the  going  became  at  length  so  alive,  in  the  prodigality  of  nature,  the  tra> 

glow  and  toilsome  that  we  took  to  the  rocky  dition  of  the  unperverted  conditions  of  taste 

bed  of  a  stream,  where  bowlders  and  flumes  before  the  fall.    We  ate  these  berries  I  am 

and  cascades  offered  us  sufficient  variety,  bound  to  say  with  a  sense  of  guilty  enjoy- 

The  deeper  we  penetrated  the  greater  the  ment,  as  if  they  had  been  a  sort  of  shew 

sense  of  savageness  and  solitude ;  in  the  si-  bread  of  the  wilderness,  though  I  cannot  an- 

lence  of  these  hidden  places  one  seems  to  swer  for  the  chaplain,  who  is  by  virtue  of 

approach  the  beginning   of   things.    We  his  office  a  little  nearer  to  these  mysteries  of 

emerged  from  the  defile  into  an  open  basin,  nature  than  L    This  plant  belongs  to  tho 

formed  by  the  curved  side  of  the  mountain,  heath  family  and  b  first  cousin  to  the  blue* 

and  stood  silent  before  a  waterfall  coming  berry  and  cranberry.    It  is  commonly  called 

down  out  of  the  sky  in  the  center  of  the  the  creeping  snow-berry,  but  I  like  better 

curve.    I  do  not  know  anything  exactly  its  official  title  of  chiogenes — the  snow-born, 

like  this  fall,  which  some  poetical  explorer  Our  mossy  resting  place  was  named  the 

has  named  the  Fairy-Ladder  Falls.    It  ap-  Bridal  Chamber  Camp,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 

pears  to  have  a  height  of  something  like  a  the  hour,  after  darkness  fell  upon  the  woods 

hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  the  water  falls  and  the  stars  came  out.    We  were  two  thou- 

obiiquely  across  the  face  of  the  cliff  from  sand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  common 

left  to  right  in  short  steps,  which  in  the  world.    We  lay,  as  it  were,  on  a  shelf  in  the 

moonlight  might  seem  like  a  veritable  ladder  sky,  with  a  basin  of  illimitable  forests  below 

for  fairies.    Our  impression  of  its  height  was  us  and  dim  mountain  passes  in  the  far  ho- 

eoufirmed  by  climbing  the  very  steep  slope  rizon. 

at  its  side  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  And  as  we  lay  there  courting  sleep  which 

At  the  top  we  foimd  the  stream  flowing  the  blinking  stars  refused  to  shower  down, 

over  a  broad  bed  of  rock,  like  a  street  in  the  our  philo.^opher  discoursed  to  us  of  the  prin- 

wilderness,  slanting  up  still  towards  the  sky,  ciple  of  fire,  which  he  holds,  with  the  an- 

and  bordered  by  low  firs  and  balsams  and  cients,  to  be  an  independent  element  that 

bowlders  completely  covered  with  moss.    It  comes  and  goes  in  a  mysterious  manner,  as 

was  above  the  world  and  open  to  the  sky.  we  see  flame  spring  up  and  vanish,  and  is 

On  account  of  the  tindery  condition  of  in  some  way  vital  and  indestructible,  and 

the  woods  we  made  our  fire  on  the  natural  has  a  mysterious  relation  to  the  source  of 

pavement,  and  selected  a  smooth  place  for  all  things.    "That  flame,''  he  says,  '*you 

our  bed  near  by  on  the  flat  rock,  with  a  pool  have  put  out,  but  where  had  it  gone  ?  "    We 

of  limpid  water  at  the  foot    This  grauite  could  not  say,  nor  whether  it  is  anything 

couch  we  covered  with  the  dry  and  springy  like  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  here  for  a 

moss,  which  we  stripped  off  in  heavy  fleeces  little  hour  and  then  vanishes  away.    Our 

a  foot  thick  from  the  bowlders.    First,  how-  own  philosophy  of  the  correlation  of  forces 

ever,  we  fed  upon  the  fruit  that  was  offered  found  no  sort  of  favor  at  that  elevation,  and 

OS.    Over  these  hills  of  moss  ran*  an  exqui-  we  went  to  sleep  leaving  the  principle*  of 

site  vine  with  a  tiny,  ovate,  green  leaf,  bear-  fire  in  the  apostolic  categoi^  of  ^  any  other 

ing  small,  delicate  berries,  oblong  and  white  creature." 

as  wax,  having  a  faint  flavor  of  wintergreen  At  daylight  we  were  astir,  and  having 
and  the  slightest  acid  taste,  the  very  essence  pressed  the  principle  of  fire  into  our  service 
of  the  ^^-ildemess ;  fairy  food  no  doubt,  and  to  make  a  pot  of  tea  we  carafully  extin* 
loo  refined  for  palates  accustomed  to  coarser  guished  it  or  sent  it  into  another  place,  and 
viands.  There  must  exist  somewhere  sin-  addressed  ourselves  to  the  climb  of  some- 
less  women  who  could  eat  these  berries  with-  tiling  over  two  thousand  feet.  The  arduoos 
out  being  reminded  of  the  lost  purity  and  labor  of  scaling  an  Alpine  peak  has  a  oom- 
delicacy  of  the  primeval  senses.  Every  year  pensating  glory,  but  the  dead  lift  of  our 
I  doubt  not  this  stainless  berry  ripens  here  bodies  up  Nipple-Top  had  no  stimulus  of 
and  is  unplucked  by  any  knight  of  the  Holy  this  sort.  It  is  simply  hard  work,  for  which 
Grail  who  is  worthy  to  eat  it,  and  keeps  the  strained  muscles  only  get  the  approba- 
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tkm  of  the  indiyidaal  conscience  that  drives  which  the  curtain  was  instantly  di-awn.    A 
tiiem  to  the  task.    The  pleasure  of  such  an  little  wind  was  stirring,  and  the  fog  boiled 
aaeent  is  difficult  to  explain  on  the  spot,  and  up  from  the  ralley  caldrons  thicker  than 
I  suspect  consists  not  so  much  in  positiye  ever.    But  the  spell  was  broken.    In  a  mo* 
enjoyment  as  in  the  delight  the  mind  expe-  ment  more,  old  Phelps  was  shouting  ''  The 
rieneea  in  tyrannizing  over  the  body.    I  do  sun !  "  and  before  we  could  gain  our  feet 
not  object  to  the  elevation  of  this  mountain,  there  was  a  patch  of  sky  overhead  as  big  at 
nor    to  the  uncommonly  steep   grade  by  a  farm.    **  See  I  quick.''    The  old  man  was 
wfai<^  it  attains  it,  but  only  to  the  other  dancing  like  a  lunatic.    There  was  a  rift  in 
obfitaeles  thrown  in  the  way  fji  the  climber,  the  vapor  at  our  feet,  down,  down,  three 
AU  the  slopes  of  Xipple-Top  are  hirsute  and  thousand  feet  into  the  forent  abyss,  and  lo  I 
jagged  to  the  last  degree.    Granite  ledges  lifting  out    of  it  yonder  tawny  side   ol 
interpose;  granite  bowlders  seem  to  have  Dix — the  vision  of  a  second,  snatched  away 
been  dumped  over  the  sides  with  no  more  in  the  rolling  fog.    The  play  had  just  he- 
attempt  at  arrangement  than  in  a  rip-rap  gun.    Before  we  could  turn,  there  was  the 
wall ;  the  slashes  and  windfalls  of  a  century  gorge  of  Caribou  Pass,  savage  and  dark, 
pte^ent  here  and  there  an  almost  impenetrap  visible  to  the  bottom.     The  opening  shut 
hhe  ekevalter  de$  arbres ;  and  the  steep  sides  as  suddenly,  and  then,  looking   over  the 
bristle  with  a  mass  of  thick  balsams,  with  clouds,  miles  away  we  saw  the  peaceful 
dead,  protruding  spikes,  as  .unyielding  as  faims  of  the  Au  Sable  valley,  and  in  a  mo<> 
iron  stakes.    The  mountain  has  had  its  own  ment  more  the  plateau  of  North  Elba  and 
way  forever  ond  is  as  untamed  as  a  wolf ;  or  the  sentinel  mountains  about  the  grate  oi 
rather  the  elements,  the  frightful  tempests,  John  Brown.    These  glimpses  were  as  fleet- 
ibe  frosts,  the  heavy  snows,  the  coaxing  sun  ing  as  thought,  and  instantly  we  were  again 
and  the  avalanches  have  had  their  way  with  isolated  in  the  sea  of  mist    The  expecta- 
it  until  its  surface  is  in  hopeless  confusion,  tion  of  these  sudden  strokes  of  sublimity 
We  made  our  way  very  slowly,  and  it  was  kept  us  exultingly  on  the  alert,  and  yet  it 
ten  o'clock  before  we  reached  what  appeared  was  a  blow  of  surprise  when  tlie  curtaia 
to  be  the  summit,  a  ridge  deeply  covered  was  swiftly  withdrawn  on  the  west,  and  tlie 
with    moss,  low    balsams  and   blue-berry  long  ridge  of  Colvin,  seemingly  within  a 
bushes.  stone's  throw,  heaved  up  like  an  island  oat 
I  say  appeared  to  be,  for  we  stood  in  thick  of  the  ocean,  and  was  the  next  moment  en- 
Ibg  or  in  the  heart  of  clouds  which  limited  gulfed.    We  waited  longer  for  Dix  to  show 
our  dim  view  to  a  radius  of  twenty  feet.    It  its  shapely  peak  and  its  glistening  sides  of 
was  a  warm  and  cheerful  fog,  stirred  by  lit-  rock  gashed  by  avalanches.    The  fantastic 
tie  wind,  but  moving,  shifting  and  boiling  clouds,  torn  and  streaming,  hurried  up  from 
as  by  its  own  volatile  nature,  rolling  up  black  the  south  in  haste  as  if  to  a  witch's  rendes- 
from  below  and  dancing  in  silvery  splendor  vous,  hiding  and  disclosing  the  great  som- 
overhead.    As  a  fog  it  could  not  have  been  mit  in  their  flight.      The  mist  boiled  up 
improved ;  as  a  medium  for  viewing  the  land-  from  ihe  valley,  whirled  over  the  summit 
scape  it  was  a  failure,  and  we  laid  down  where  we  stood  and  plunged  again  into  the 
upon  the  Sybarite  couch  of  moss,  as  in  a  depths.    Objects  were  forming  and  disap* 
Russian  bath,  to  await  revelations.  pearing,  shifting  and  dancing,  now  in  sun 
We  waited  two  hours  without  change,  ex-  and  now  gone  in  fog,  and  in  the  elemental 
eept  Ml  occasional  hopeful  lightness  in  the  whirl  we  felt  that  we  were  ^assisting"  ia 
fog  above,  and  at  last  the  appearance  for  a  an  original  process  of  creation.    The  sun 
moment  of  the  spectral  sun.    Only  for  an  in-  strove,  and  his  very  striving  called  up  new 
stant  was  this  luminous  promise  vouchsafed,  vapors ;  tlie  wind  rent  away  the  clouds  and 
Bnt  we    watched  in  intense    excitement,  brought  new  masses  to  surge  about  us,  and 
There  it  was  again,  and  this  time  the  fog  the  spectacle  to  right  and  left,  above  and 
was  so  thin  overhead  that  we  caught  sight  below,  changed  with  incredible  svriftness. 
of  a  patch  of  blue  sky  a  yard  square,  across  Such  glory  of  abyss  and  summit,  of  ook>r 
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and  form  and   transformation  is  seldom  stream,  and  we  realized  anew  what  delusiTe 

granted  to  mortal  eyes.    For  an  hour  we  food  the  imagination  furnishes  in  an  actual 

watched  it  until  our  vap.t  mountain  was  re-  strait.    A  good  deal  of  the  crime  of  this 

▼ealed  in  all  its  bulk,  its  long  spurs,  its  world,  I  am  couTinced,  is  the  direct  result 

abysses  and  its  savagery,  and  the  g^reat  ba-  of  the  unlicensed  play  of  the  imagination  in 

sins  of  wilderness  with  their  shining  lakes  adverse  circumstances.    This  reflection  had 

and  the  giant  peaks  of  the  region  were  one  nothing  to  do  with  our  actual  situation,  for 

by  one  disclosed,  and  hidden  and  again  we  added  to  our  imagination  patience,  and 

Iranquil  in  the  sunshine.  to  our  patience  Ictag-suffering,  and  probably 

Wliere  was  the  cave  ?  There  was  ample  all  the  Christian  virtues  would  have  been 

surface  in  which  to  look  for  it.    If ,we  could  developed  in  us  if  the  descent  had  been  long 

have  flitted  about,  like  the  hawks  that  came  enough.     Before  we  reached  the  bottom  of 

circling  round,  over  the  steep  slopes,  the  long  Caribou  Pass  the  water  burst  out  from  the 

spurs,  the  jagged  precipices,  I  have  no  doubt  rocks  in  a  clear  stream  that  was  as  cold  as 

we  should    have   found  it.     But    moving  ice.    Shortly  after,  we  struck  the  roaring 

about  on  this  mountain  is  not  a  holiday  pas-  brook  that  issues  from  the  Pass  to  the  south, 

time,  and  we  were  chiefly  anxious  to  dis-  It  is  a  stream  full  of  character,  not  navi- 

cover  a  practicable  mode  of  descent  into  gable  even  for  trout  in  the  upper  part,  but 

the  great   wilderness  basin  on  the  south  a  succession  of  falls,  cascades,  flumes  and 

which  we  must  traverse  that  afternoon  be-  pools  that  would  delight  an  lurtist.    It  is 

fore  reaching  the  hospitable  shanty  on  Mud  not  an  easy  bed  for  anything  except  water 

Pond.    It  was  enough  for  us  to  have  discov-  to  descend,  and  before  we  reached  the  level 

ered  the  general  whereabouts  of  the  Spanish  reaches,  where  the  stream  flows  with  a  mur- 

Cave,  and  we  left  the  fixing  of  its  exact  murous  noise  through  open  woods,  one  of 

position  to  future  explorers.  our  party  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaus- 

The  spur  we  chose  for  our  escape  looked  tion. 

smooth  in  the  distance,  but  we  found  it  This  was  old  Phelps,  whose  appetite  had 

bristling  with  obstructions,  dead  balsams  failed    the    day   before — his   imagination 

•et  thickly  together,  slashes  of  fallen  timber  being  in    better   working  order  than  his 

and  every  manner  of  woody  chaos ;  and  stomach ;  he  had  eaten  little  that  day,  and 

when  at  length  we  swung  and  tumbled  of!  his  legs  became    so  groggy  that  he  was 

the  ledge  to  the  general  slope  we  exchanged  obliged  to  rest  at  short  intervals.  Here  was  a 

only  for  more  disagreeable  going.  The  slope  situation !   The  afternoon  was  wearing  tfway. 

for  a  couple  of  thousand  feet  was  steep  We  had  six  or  seven  miles  of  unknown  wil- 

enough,  but  it  was  formed  of  granite  rocks  demess  to  traverse,  a  portion  of  it  swampy, 

all  moss-covered,  so  that  the  footing  could  in  which  a  progress  of  more  than  a  mile  an 

not.be  determined,  and  at  short  intervals  we  hour  is  difficult,  and  the  condition  of  the 

nearly  went  out  of  sight  in  holes  under  the  guide  compelled  even  a  slower  march.  What 

treacherous  carpeting.  Add  to  this  that  stems  should  we  do  in  that  lonesome  solitude  if 

of  great  trees  were  laid  longitudinally  and  the  guide  became  disabled  ?    We  could  n't 

transversely  and  criss-cross  over  and  among  carry  him  out;  could  we  find  our  own  way 

the  rocks,  and  the  reader  can  see  that  a  out  to  get  assistance?  The  guide  himself 

good  deal  of  work  needs  to  be  done  to  make  had  never  been  there  before,  and  although 

this  a  practicable  highway  for  anything  but  he  knew  the  genernl  direction  of  our  point 

a  squirrel.  of  egress,  and  was  entirely  adequate  to  ex- 

We  had  had  no  water  since  our  daylight  tricate  himself  from  any  position  in  the 

breakfast ;  .our  lunch  on  the  mountain  had  woods,  his  knowledge  was  of  that  occult 

been  moistened  only  by  the  fog.    Our  thirst  sort  possessed  by  woodsman  which  it  is  im- 

began  to  be  that  of  Tantalus,  because  we  possible  to  communicate.    Our  object  was 

could  hear  the  water  running  deep  down  to  strike  a  trail  that  led  from  the  Au  Sable 

among  the  rocks  but  we  could  not  come  at  Pond,  the  other  side  of  the  Mountain  range, 

it.     Tha  imagination    drank   the    living  to  an  inlet  on  Mud  Pond.    We  knew  that 
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if  we  traveled  south-westward  far  enough  The  guide  seemed  reaUy  to  fear  that  if  we 

we  must  strike  that  trail,  but  how  far  ?  No  did  not  get  out  of  the  woods  that  night  he 

one  could  telL*    If  we  reached  that  trail  and  would  never  go  out,  and  yielding  to  his 

found  a  boat  at  the  inlet,  there  would  be  dogged  resolution  we  kept  on  in  search  of  the 

only  a  row  of  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  house  trail,  although  the  gathering  of  dusk  over 

at  the  foot  of  the  lake.    If  no  boat  was  the  ground  warned  us  that  we  might  easily 

there,  then  we  must  circle  the  lake  three  or  cross  the  trail  without  recognizing  it.    We 

fDur  miles  farther  through  a  cedar  swamp,  were  traveling  by  the  light  in  the  upper  sky 

witii  no  trail  in  paHicuIar.    The  prospect  and  by  the  forms  of  the  tree  stems,  which 

was  not  pleasing.    We  were  short  of  sup-  every  moment  grew  dimmer.    At  last  the 

I^ies,  for  we  had  not  expected  to  pass  that  end  came.    We  had  just  felt  our  way  over 

-  nigfat  in  the  woods.    The  pleasure  of  the  what  seemed  to  be  a  little  run  of  water  when 

excursion  began  to  develop  itself.  the  old  man  suuk  down,  remarking,  '*  I  might 

We  stumbled  on  in  the  general  direction  as  well  die  here  as  anywhere,"  and  was  silent. 

marked  out,  through  a  forest  that  began  to  Suddenly  night  fell  like  a  blanket  on  us. 

aeem  endless,  as  hour  after  hour  passed,  com-  We  could  neither  see  the  guide  nor  each 

pelled  as  we  were  to  make  long  detours  over  other.    We  became  at  once  conscious  that 

the  ridges  of  the  foot  hills  to  avoid  the  swamp,  miles  of  night  on  all  sides  shut  us  in.    The 

which  sent  out  from  the  border  of  the  lake  sky  was  clouded  over ;  there  was  n't  a  gleam 

long  tongues  into  the  firm  ground.    The  of  light  to  show  us  where  to  step.    Our  first 

guide  became  more  ill  at  every  step  and  thought  was  to  build  a  fire,  which  would 

needed  frequent  halts  and  long  rests.    Food  drive  back  the  thick  darkness  into  the  woods, 

he  could  not  eat,  and  tea,  water,  and  even  and  boil  some  water  for  our  tea.    But  it 

brandy  he  rejected.    Again  and  again  the  was  too  dark  to  use  the  ax.      We  scooped 

old  philosopher,  enfeebled  by  excessive  exer-  together  leaves  and  twigs  to  make  a  blaze 

tion  and  illness,  would  collapse  in  a  heap  and  as  this  failed  such  dead  sticks  as  we 

on  the  ground,  an  almost  comical  picture  of  could  find  by  groping  about.    The  fire  was 

despair,  while  we  stood    and  waited  the  only  a  temporary  affair,  but  it  sufficed  to 

waning  of  the  day,  and  peered  forward  in  boil  a  can  of  water.    The  water  we  obtained 

v^n  for  any  sig^i  of  an  open  country.    At  by  feeling  about  the  stones  of  the  little  run 

every  brook  we  encountered  we  suggested  a  for  an  opening  big  enough  to  dip  our  cup 

halt  for  the  night,  while  it  was  still  light  in.    The  supper  to  be  prepared  was  fortu- 

enough  to  select  a  camping  place,  but  the  nately  simple.    It  consisted  of  a  decoction 

plucky  old  man  wouldn't  hear  of  it ;  the  of  tea  and  other  leaves  which  had  got  into 

trail   might  be  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  pail  and  a  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread.    A 

ahead ;  and  we  crawled  on  again  at  a  snail's  loaf  of  bread  which  has  been  carried  in  a 

pace.    His  honor  as  a  guide  seemed  to  be  at  knapsack  for  a  couple  of  days,  bruised  and 

stake,  and,  besides,  he  confessed  to  a  notion  handled  and  hacked  at  with  a  hunting  knife, 

that  his  end  was  near,  and  he  didu't  want  becomes  an  uninteresting  object.    But  we 

to  die  like  a  dog  in  the  woods.    And  yet  if  ate  of  it  with  thankfulness,  washed  it  down 

this  was  his  last  journey,  it  seemed  not  an  with  hot  fiuid,  and  bitterly  thought  of  the 

inappropriate  ending  for  the  Q}d  woodsman  morrow.    Would  our  old  friend  survive  the 

to  lie  down  and  give  up  the  ghost  in  the  night  ?    Would  he  be  in  any  condition  to 

midst  of  the  untamed  forest  and  the  solemn  travel  in  the  morning  ?    How  were  we  to 

silences  he  felt  most  at  home  in.  There  is  a  get  out  with  him  or  without  him  ? 

popular  theory,  held  by  civilians,  that  a  The  old  man  lay  silent  in  the  bushes  out 

soldier  likes  to  die  in  battle.    I  suppose  it  of  sight,  and  desired  only  to  be  let  alone. 

18  as  true  that  a  woodsman  would  like  to  We  tried  to  tempt  him  with  the  offer  of  a 

*'pas8  in  his  chips" — the  figure  seems  to  piece  of  toast;  it  was  no  temptation.    Tea 

be  inevitable — struck  down  by  illness  and  we  thought  would  revive  him ;  he  refused  it. 

exposure,  in  the  forest  solitude,  with  heaven  A  drink  of  brandy  would  certainly  quicken 

in  sight  and  a  tree  root  for  his  pillow.  his  life ;  he  could  n't  touch  it    We  were  at 
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the  end  of  our  resources.  He  seemed  to  inside  and  down  mj  neck.  It  began  to  be 
think  that  if  he  were  at  home  and  could  get  evident  that  we  and  our  bed  were  probably 
a  bit  of  fried  bacon  or  a  piece  of  pie  he  the  wettest  objects  in  the  woods.  The  rub- 
should  be  all  right  We  knew  no  more  how  ber  was  an  excellent  catch-aH.  There  waa 
to  doctor  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  sick  no  trouble  about  ventilation,  but  we  fouud 
bear.  He  withdrew  within  himself,  rolled  that  we  had  established  our  quarters  without 
himself  up,  so  to  speak,  in  his  primitive  hab-  any  provision  for*  drainage.  There  was  not 
its,  and  waited  for  the  healing  power  of  nat-  exactly  a  wild  tempest  abroad,  but  there  waa 
ure.  Before  our  feeble  fire  disappeared,  we  a  degree  of  liveline5>s  in  the  Uirashing  limbs 
smoothed  a  level  place  near  it  for  Phelps  to  and  the  creaking  of  the  tree  branches  which 
lie  on  and  got  him  over  to  it  But  it  did  n't  rubbed  against  each  other ;  and  the  pouring 
suit,  it  was  too  open.  In  fact,  at  the  moment  rain  increased  in  volume  and  power  of  pen- 
some  di-ops  of  rain  fell.  Rain  was  quite  out-  etration.  Sleep  was  quite  out  of  the  quea- 
side  of  our  program  for  the  night  But  tion  with  so  much  to  distract  our  attention. 
the  guide  had  an  instinct  about  it,  and  while  In  fine  our  misery  became  so  perfect  that  we 
we  were  groping  about  some  yards  distant  both  broke  out  into  loud  and  sarcastic  laugh- 
for  a  place  where  we  could  lie  down,  he  ter  over  the  absm*dity  of  our  situation.  We 
erawled  away  into  the  darkness,  and  curled  had  subjected  ourselves  to  all  this  forlom- 
himself  up  amid  the  roots  of  a  gigantic  pine,  ness  simply  for  pleasure  1  Whether  old 
very  much  as  a  bear  would  do,  I  suppose,  with  Phelps  was  still  in  existence  we  couldn't 
his  back  against  the  trunk,  and  there  passed  tell ;  we  could  get  no  response  from  him. 
the  night  comparatively  dry  and  comfort-  With  daylight,  if  he  continued  ill  and  could 
able ;  but  of  this  we  knew  nothing  till  mom-  not  move,  our  situation  would  be  little  im- 
ing,  and  had  to  trust  to  the  assurance  of  a  proved.  Our  supplies  were  gone,  we  lay  in 
voice  out  of  the  darkness  that  he  was  all  a  pond,  a  deluge  of  water  was  pouring  dowa 
right.  on  us.  This  was  summer  recreation.  The 
Our  own  bed  where  we  spread  our  blank-  whole  thing  was  so  excessively  absurd,  that 
ets  was  excellent  in  one  respect ;  there  was  we  laughed  ag^in,  louder  than  ever.  We 
no  danger  of  tumbling  out  of  it  At  first  had  plenty  of  this  sort  of  amusement 
the  rain  pattered  gently  on  the  leaves  over-  Suddenly  through  the  night  we  heard  a 
head,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  sort  of  reply  that  started  us  bolt  upright 
snugness  of  our  situation.  There  was  some-  This  was  a  prolonged  f^uairl:.  It  was  like 
thing  cheerful  about  this  free  life.  We  the  voice  of  no  beast  or  bird  with  which  we 
contrasted  our  condition  with  that  of  tired  were  familiar.  At  first  it  was  distant,  but 
invalids  who  were  tossing  oh  downy  beds  it  rapidly  approached,  tearing  through  the 
and  wooing  sleep  in  vain.  Nothing  was  so  night  and  apparently  through  the  tree  tops, 
wholesome  and  invigorating  as  this  bivouac  like  the  harsh  cry  of  a  web-footed  bird  with 
in  the  forest.  But,  somehow,  sleep  did  not  a  snarl  in  it ;  in  fact,  as  I  said,  a  squawk, 
come.  The  rain  had  ceased  to  patter,  and  It  came  close  to  us,  and  then  turned,  and  aa 
began  to  fall  with  a  steady  determination,  a  rapidly  as  it  came  fled  away  through  the  for* 
sort  of  soak,  soak,  all  about  U4.  In  fact  it  est,  and  we  lost  the  unearthly  noise  far  up  the 
roared  on  the  rubber  blanket,  and  beat  in  mountain  slope. 

our  faces.  The  wind  began  to  stir  a  little  **  What  was  /Ao/,  Phelps?"  we  cried  out 
and  there  was  a  moaning  on  high.  Not  con-  But  no  response  came ;  and  we  wondered 
tented  with  dripping,  the  rain  was  driven  if  his  spirit  had  been  rent  away,  or  if  some 
into  our  faces.  Another  suspicious  circum.  evil  genius  had  sought,  and  then,  baffled  by 
stance  was  noticed.  Little  rills  of  water  got  his  serene  and  philosophic  spirit,  had  shot 
establbhed  along  the  sides  under  the  blank-  off  into  the  void  in  rage  and  disappointment 
ets,  cold,  undeniable  streams,  that  interfered  The  night  had  no  other  adventure.  The 
with  drowsiness.  Pools  of  water  settled  on  moon  at  length  coming  up  behind  the  clouds 
the  bed,  and  the  chaplain  had  a  habit  of  lent  a  spectral  aspect  to  the  forest,  and  de- 
moving  suddenly  and  letting  a  quart  or  two  oeived  us  for  a  time  into  the  notion  that 
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day  was  at  hand ;  bat  the  rain  never  ceased,  a  day  might  not  suffioe,  in  the  weak  condi- 

and   we  lay  wishful  and  waiting,  with  no  tion  of  the  guide,  to  extricate  ns  from  our 

item  of  solid  misery  wanting  that  we  could  ridiculous  position.     Tiiere  was    nothing 

conceive.  heroic  in  it,  we  had  no  object,  it  was  merely. 

Day  was  slow  a-coming  and  did 'nt  amount  as  it  must  appear  by  this  time,  a  pleasure 

to  much  when  it  came,  so  heavy  were  the  excursion,  and  we  might  be  lost  or  perish  in 

clouds ;  but  the  rain  slackened.    We  crawled  it  without  reward  and  with  little  sympathy. 

out  of  our  water-cure  ''  pack,"  and  sought  We  had  something  like  an  hour  and  a  half 

the   guide.     To  our  infinite  relief  he  an-  of  stumbling  through  the  swamp,  when  sud- 

noanced  himself  not  only  alive  but  in  a  go-  denly  we  stood  in  the  little  trail  I    Slight  aa 

ing  condition.    I  looked  at  my  watch.    It  it  was,  it  appeared  to  us  a  very  Broadway  to 

had  stopped  at  five  o'clock.     I ponrei  the  Paradise,  if  broad  ways  ever  lead  thither, 

water  out  of  it  and  shook  it,  but  not  being  Phelps  hailed  it  and  sank  down  in  it,  like 

constructed  on  the  hydraulic  principle  it  one  reprieved  from  death.    But  the  boat? 

refused  to  go.     Some  hours  later  we  en-  Leaving  him,  we  quickly  ran  a  quarter  of  a 

eoantered  a  huntsman  from  whom  I  pro-  mile  down  to  the  inlet.    The  boat  was  there, 

cared  some  gun-grease ;  with  this  I  filled  Our  shout  to  the  guide  would  haye  roused 

the  watch  and  heated  it  in  by  the  fire.    This  him  out  of  a  death-slumber.    He  came  down 

is  a  most  effectual  way  of  treating  a  delicate  the  tmil  with  the  agility  of  an  aged  deer ; 

Genevan  time-piece.  never  was  so  glad  a  sound  in  his  ear,  he 

The  light  disclosed  fully  the  suspected  said,  as  that  shout.    It  was  in  a  very  jubi- 

fact  that  our  bed  had  been  made  in  a  slight  lant  mood  that  we  emptied  the  boat  of 

depression ;  the  under  rubber  blanket  spread  water,  pnshed  off,  shipped  the  clumsy  oars 

in  this  had  prevented  the  rain  from  soaking  and  bent  to  the  two-mile  row,  through  the 

into  the  ground,  and  we  had  been  lying  in  black  waters  of  the  winding,  desolate  chan- 

what  was  in  fact  a  well-contrived  bath-tub.  nel,  and  over  the  lake,  whose  dark  waves 

While  old  Phelps  was  pulling  himself  to-  were  tossed  a  little  in  the  morning  breeze, 

gether,  and  we  were  wringing  some  gallons  The  trunks  of  dead  trees  stand  about  this 

of  water  out  of  our  blankets,  we  questioned  lake,  and  all  its  shores  are  ragged  with 

the  old  man  about  the  '<  squawk,"  and  what  ghastly  drift-wood ;  but  it  was  open  to  the 

bird  was  possessed  of  such  a  voice.    It  was  sky,  and  although  the  heavy  clouds  still 

not  a  bird  at  all,  he  said,  but  a  cat,  the  obscured  all  the  mountain  ranges  we  had  a 

black-cat  of  the  woods,  larger  than  the  do-  sense  of  escape  and  freedom  that  almost 

mestic  animal  and  an  ugly  customer,  who  made  the  melancholy  scene  lovely, 

is  fond  of  fish,  and  carries  a  pelt  that  is  How  lightly  past  hardship  sits  upon  us  I 

worth  two  or  three  dollars  in  the  market.  All  the  misery  of  the  night  vanished,  as  if 

Occasionally  he  blunders  into  a  sable  trap,  it  had  not  been,  in  the  shelter  of  the  log 

and  he  is  altogether  hateful  in  his  ways,  and  cabin  at  Mud  Pond,  with  dry  clothes,  that 

has  Uie  most  uncultivated  voice  that  is  heard  fitted  us  as  the  skin  of  the  bear  fits  him  in 

in  the  woods.    We  shall  remember  him  as  the  spring,  a  noble  breakfast,  a  toasting 

one  of  the  least  pleasant  phantoms  of  that  fire,  solicitude  about  our  comfort,  judicious 

cheerful  night  when  we  lay  in  the  storm,  sympathy  with  our  suffering  and  willingness 

fearing  any  moment  the  advent  to  one  of  us  to  hear  the  now  growing  tale  of  our  adven- 

of  the  grimmest  messenger.  ture.    Then  came,  in  a  day  of   absolute 

We  rolled  up  and  shouldered  our  wet  be-  idleness,  while  the  showers  came  and  went, 

longings,  and  before  the  shades  had  yet  and  the  mountains  appeared   and  disap- 

lifted  from  the  saturated  bushes  pursued  peared  in  sun  and  storm,  that  perfect  phys- 

our  march.    It  was  a  relief  to  be  again  in  ical  enjoyment  which  consists  in  a  feeling 

motion,  altliough  our  progress  was  slow  and  of  strength  without  any  inclination  to  use 

it  was  a  question  every  rod  whether  the  it,  and  in  a  delicious  languor  which  is  too 

guide  could  go  on.    We  had  the  day  before  enjoyable  to  be  surrendered  to  sleep, 

us,  but  if  we  did  not  find  a  boat  at  the  inlet  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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EOPLE  who  do  not  get  pretty  well  pie  should  have  succumbed  in  the  effort  to 

acquainted  after  being  shut  up  togeth-  grapple  with  the  philosophy  of  clothes  and 

er  for  three  weeks  in  the  cabin  of  a  all  that  it  implies. 

sailing  vessel  must  be  set  down  as  Eight  hours  of  horseback  riding  brought 
social  clams.  By  the  time  the  good  ship  us  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  a 
Moonbeam  from  San  Francisco  cast  anchor  pot  three  miles  around  with  sides  of  inky 
at  Hilo  we  passengers  felt  more  intimate  rock  seven  hundred  feet  straight  down, 
than  if  we  had  lived  next  door  neighbors  The  sea  of  fire  a  mile  across  that  once 
ashore  for  ten  years.  Hilo,  as  the  intelli-  surged  from  brim  to  brim  of  this  huge 
gent  reader  doubtless  resents  being  told,  is  caldron  must  well-nigh  have  scorched  the 
the  chief  port  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  of  the  stars  as  they  moved  over.  Reaching  the 
group  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  ship  floor  of  the  crater  by  a  path  cut  in  the 
was  to  stop  there  three  days  before  com-  wall,  an  hour's  careful  walking  in  the  foot- 
pletiiig  the  voyage  to  Honolulu,  and  a  few  steps  of  our  guide  across  the  hot  and  honey- 
of  us  proposed  to  utilize  the  time  by  making  combed  surface  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
a  flying  visit  to  the  active  volcano  of  Kil-  the  comparatively  small  pond  to  which  this 
auea,  thirty  miles  in  the  interior.  flery  sea  has  now  shnmk.  Through  a  quiv* 
Miss  Cutler,  the  belle  of  the  ship,  a  mis-  ering  fllm  of  heat  and  vapors  we  looked 
sionary's  daughter  returning  to  Honolulu  directly  down  upon  the  boiling  lava.  The 
after  receiving  her  education  in  the  States,  surface  was  not  twenty  feet  below.  We 
was  of  the  party,  the  captain's  wife  going  could  have  jumped  in.  A  tremendous 
along  as  her  chaperone.  There  were  three  churning  sound  rose  from  it  and  the  brink 
gentlemen  of  us,  flrst  of  whom,  because  he  on  which  we  stood  shook  with  correspond- 
was  rather  the  completest  gentleman  in  the  ing  vibrations.  The  boiling  was  most  f  ori- 
ship's  company,  I  mention  Nuuanu  Kotu,  a  ous  around  the  edges  of  the  liquid  mass, 
native  of  one  of  the  remoter  islands  of  the  and  there  the  lava  was  of  a  pink  iudescriba- 
Pacific,  who  after  being  sent  to  the  United  bly  lustrous.  The  crater  was  covered  with 
States  to  be  educated  was  returning  to  labor  a  brownish  scum  which  continually  cracked 
as  a  missionary  among  his  race.  He  was  in  all  directions,  showing  pink  streaks, 
physically  a  magnificent  fellow,  about  thirty-  Every  few  seconds,  now  here  now  there, 
five  years  old,  with  a  dark-brown,  glossy  skin,  oftenest  near  the  edges,  but  sometimes 
lustrous,  melancholy  eyes,  and  a  sweet,  ever-  breaking  through  the  scum^  a  furious  bub- 
ready  smile,  that  was  but  the  natural  expres-  bling  began,  and  presently  a  fountain 
sionof  his  genial  and  affectionate  disposi-  sprang  twenty  feet  in  the  air.  Then  an- 
tion.  Miller,  a  consumptive  who  had  come  other  and  another  would  lenp  up,  till  several 
out  to  the  islands  in  hope  of  benefit  from  a  were  playing  at  once,  iuterlacing  their  glit- 
climate  that  seems  to  agree  with  everybody  tering  festoons.  But  boiling  was  not  the 
but  the  natives,  was  another  of  us..  He  had  only  motion  of  the  mass.  It  heaved  with* 
seen  lots  of  queer  expeiience  and  had  proved  out  ceasing  like  the  gi'oundswell  after  a 
very  entertaining  company  during  the  voy-  storm,  and  broke  on  the  sides  of  the  pit  in 
age.  One  of  the  old  passages  in  his  life  had  heavy  surges  with  the  noise  of  an  ocean 
been  an  experience  as  ventriloquist  in  a  trav-  surf  on  a  cavernous  shore.  And  as  it  broke 
eling  show,  and  he  had  often  amused  us  on  it  threw  high  in  air  a  fiery  spray  which, 
shipboard  with  startling  illustrations  of  his  borne  upward  by  the  heat  currents  and  con- 
gift.  Finally  is  to  be  mentioned  the  writer,  a  .gealed  by  the  wind,  was  strewn  upon  the 
mere  touiist  person,  drawn  to  these  remote  crust  around  the  top  in  silky,  brittle  fil»- 
regions  by  a  desire  dating  from  the  perusal  ments,  called  in  Hawaiian  mythology  the 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  to  behold  a  genuine  hair  of  Pele,  the  volcano  goddess. 
Polynesian  Island,  ere  yet  its  primitive  peo-  Save  ejaculations,  none  of  us  had  anything 
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to  say  as  the  features  of  this  tremendous  look  of  a  Pythoness.  The  reader  may  be- 
spectacle  burned  themselves  in  fadeless  im-  lieve  me  or  not,  but  I  state  it  as  an  absolute 
pressioDS  upon  our  memories.  I  have  but  to  fact  that  as  she  did  it  there  rose  from  the 
close  my  eyes  to  see  again  the  unutterable  very  midst  of  one  of  the  fire-fountains  a  voice 
splendor  of  those  fountains,  and  surely  the  saying  "  Pele  accepts." 
last  sound  I  forget  will  be  the  weltering  For  about  two  seconds  we  stood  dazed, 
swash  of  those  breakers  of  fire  upon  their  confounded,  stupefied,  and  then  with  one 
shores  of  withered  rock.  And  though  we  accord  made  a  rush  at  the  grinning  ventrilo- 
did  not  speak  of  it  then,  I  afterwards  found  quist,  and  should  probably  have  thrown 
that  mine  were  not  the  only  ner\'es  that  were  him  bodily  into  the  arms  of  the  awful  god- 
all  the  while  shuddering  a  little  at  the  dess  whose  majesty  he  had  blasphemed  had 
thought  that  a  slight  and  not  at  all  impossi-  not  Nuuanu,  who  alone  had  taken  no  part 
ble  crumbling  away  of  the  beetling  edge  in  our  oblation,  diverted  us  by  a  loud  excla- 
on  which  we  stood  might  plunge  us  in  that  mation.  Looking  around  we  saw  our  native 
seething  perdition.  Not  much  avail  to  be  a  guide  **  putting  it  '*  for  dear  life  across  the 
swimmer  there  !  In  the  times  when  a  belief  lava  field  for  home,  leaping  like  a  deer  from 
in  a  literal  lake  of  fire  reserved  for  sinners  hillock  to  hillock.  Nor  did  he  so  much  as 
was  general,  he  must  have  been  a  hardened  pause  to  look  around  in  response  to  our 
reprobate  whom  a  glance  into  the  red  mouth  shouts.  And  considering  that  the  genuine- 
of  Kilauea  would  not  have  brought  to  his  ness  of  Pele's  voice  must  have  appeared  to 
marrow-bones.  Directly  over  against  us  him  beyond  question  hb  panic  was  not 
three  basalt  pillars,  stained  red  and  green  really  at  all  astonishing. 
and  yellow  with  the  rising  gases,  overhung  We  watched  him  till  he  disappeared  in  the 
the  brink  of  the  pit  like  tutelary  divinities  distance  and  then  held  a  council  of  war.  It 
of  the  place.  Their  uncouth  formlessness  was  past  hoping  that  he  would  sufiiciently 
made  them  the  fitter  representatives  of  the  recover  from  his  terror  to  come  back  for  us 
inanimate  forces  of  nature,  whose  blind  that  day,  and  to  think  of  trying  to  make  our 
omnipotence  this  scene  so  horribly  illus-  own  way  back  across  the  floor  of  the  crater 
trated.  would  have  been  sheer  madness.  Solid  as 
The  guide  had  told  us  that  it  was  the  it  looked  it  was  but  the  surface  of  a  quag- 
eostom  of  the  natives  on  visiting  the  volcano  mire,  in  crossing  which  a  step  aside  from 
to  throw  in  votive  offerings  to  Pele,  who  can  certain  paths  would  plunge  us  through  the 
be  plainly  seen  by  the  eye  of  faith  bathing  brittle  crust  into  the  lake  of  fire  which 
in  the  rosy  fountains  and  sporting  with  her  eveiywhere  underlay  it,  and  which  at  vari- 
nymphs  in  the  jcrimson  surf  along  lheshoi*es.  ous  points  was  oozing  through  the  surface 
Moved  by  an  idolatrous  impulse,  a  previ-  and  forming  rivulets  and  puddles  upon  it 
ously  latent  inheritance  from  some  cave  There  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  make  up 
dwelling,  fetich-worshiping  ancestor,  I  took  our  minds  to  spend  the  night  there  by  the 
a  piece  of  gold  from  my  pocket  and  threw  edge  of  the  crater,  and  patiently  wait  till  in 
it  in.  It  fell  on  the  film  covering  the  the  morning  the  proprietor  of  the  little  inn 
center  of  the  pit  and  for  a  moment  rested  by  the  edge,  having  become  alarmed  at  our 
there.  Then,«  as  if  the  volcano  felt  the  failure  to  return,  should  send  fresh  guides 
irritation,  a  red  tongue  was  thrust  through  for  us. 

and  greedily  lapped  up  the  coin,  while  in  Miller  looked  sufficiently  sheepish  over 

its  place,  as  if  to  testify  the  goddess's  appro-  the  result  of  his  joke  and  the  rest  of  us  did 

ciation,  a  fountain  buret  out  and  sent  up  a  not  spare  him.    Miss  Cutler,  however,  came 

shower  of  glittering  blood  drops.  My  exam-  to  his  relief  and  declared  that  she  was  glad 

{de  proved  contagious.    A  shower  of  coins  it  happened  so.    We  should  have  a  chance 

fell  into  the  pit    1^1  iss  Cutler,  missionary's  now  to  see  the  night  effects  of  the  volcano, 

daughter  though  she  was,  detached  a  brooch  To  have  camped  out  by  Kilauea  all  night 

from  her  neck  and  threw  it  after  our  offer-  was  something  we  could  boast  of  for  the 

ings,  while  her  face  was  aflame  with  the  rest  of  our  lives.    For  her  part,  she  de- 
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olared,  she  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Mil-  small  and  insignificant  in  the  presence  of 

ler ;  and  under  the  influence  of  her  cheerful-  this  exhibition  of  nature's  awful  powers, 

ness  the  rest  of  us  prepared  to  make  the  and  the  sensation  was  not  favorable  to  lo- 

bestofit.    A  few  fortuitous  crackers  having  quacity.    It  was   Miller   who  finally  ex* 

been  fished  out  of  pockets  were  partitioned  claimed  with  a  humorous  recognition  of  our 

among  us  with  rigid  justice,  and  eked  out  state  of  mind, 

with  the  contents  of  our  flasks.    I  have  as-  "  Come,  come!    We  must  really  brace  up 

sisted  at  more  bountiful  repasts,  but  never  for  the  credit  of  human  nature.    It  will 

at  a  jollier  one.  never  do  to  let  Kilauea  bulldoze  us  in  this 

Meanwhile  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  fashion.    Let's  sing  something." 

edge  of  the  crater  and  the  shadow  of  the  We  had  a  very  passable  quartet  among 

lofty  western  wall  was  fast  creeping  toward  us,  and  as  they  proceeded  to  can-y  out  the 

tts.    By  tbe  time  we  had  finished  our  lunch  suggestion  by  going  through  their  entire 

the  gathering  dusk  had  much  enhanced  the  repertory  of  songs  it  was  curious  to  mark 

terrible  beauty  of  the  spectacle  before  us.  the  difi'ei'ent  effects  of  the  music.    The  old 

The  rocks  overhanging  the  pit  had  taken  on  prayer-meeting  tunes  lik^  Mear,  China,  Dun- 

a  ruddy  tinge,  and  the  billows  as  they  rolled  dee  and  all  that  sort  chorded  well  with  the 

below  cast  wavering  reflections  upon  the  swashing  of  the  lava  breakers ;  but  when  we 

faces  of  the  colossal  idols  above  till  they  came  to  try  some  of  the  lighter  new-fangled 

seemed  grimly  smiling.    I  lacked  words  to  airs  we  found  we  had  not  the  face  to  fiing 

describe  the  luster  of  the  boiling  lava  by  them  half  through.    The  accompaniment 

daylight  and  far  less  could  convey  a  concep-  was  too  trying.    We  had  the  night  before  us 

tion  of  its  incomparable  radiance  by  night,  to  get  through  with  somehow,  and  so  after 

The  film  over  the  middle  of  the  pond  which  we  had  sung  ourselves  hoarse  came  stories, 

had  seemed  brown  by  daylight  now  glowed  We  each  told  a  stoiy,  and  at  last  it  came 

dark  red,  and  the  rocky  shores  were  red-hot  Nuuanu's  turn, 
far  up  their  sides.    As  the  darkness  deepened 

into  night  the  lurid  reflection  fi-om  the  pit  kuuanu's  story. 
made  the  space  for  hundreds  of  yards  around  I  was  bom  far  to  thie  south  of  this  group 
like  the  stage  of  a  theater  under  the  red  light,  on  an  island  remote  from  any  other.  We 
It  was  not  a  steady  illumination  but  flashing  were  utter  savages,  with  no  knowledge 
and  flickering,  now  bursting  out  in  a  sudden  of  the  true  God,  and  were  not  even  ad- 
glare  that  made  us  cover  our  eyes  and  anon  vanced  enough  to  worship  comparatively 
fading  into  comparative  dullness.  The  black  respectable  idols  like  the  sun  and  moon,  but 
cones  and  pinnacles  of  lava  with  which  the  adored  fetiches,  that  is  pretty  much  any- 
surrounding  crust  was  studded  loomed  out  thing  which  struck  us  as  odd  or  big,  or 
weirdly,  as  if  the  sooty  stokers  of  these  infer-  beautiful  or  ugly,  from  a  curious  pebble  to 
nal  fires  had  gathered  round  to  stare  at  the  a  strangely  twisted  tree.  Small  as  the 
intruders  on  their  horrid  realm.  The  moon  island  was  we  fought  among  ourselves,  and 
rose  above  the  eastern  wall  of  the  crater,  but  the  captives  that  were  taken  were  eaten, 
its  light  was  quite  too  faint  to  penetrate  the  As  I  look  back  upon  those  days  they  seem 
circle  of  the  volcano's  stronger  illumination,  to  me  like  a  dark  and  awful  dream,  in  the 
Nor  was  there  anything  in  the  stars  even  to  reality  of  which  I  can  scarcely  believe.  At 
reassure  us,  for  the  strange  constellations  of  the  time  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  I 
the  southern  firmament  seem  to  the  northern  was  a  young  warrior,  tlie  son  of  a  chief,  and 
wanderer  to  shed  down  wild  and  barbaric  as  fierce  a  savage  as  any  of  my  people, 
influences  most  unlike  t^e  gentle  guidance  One  day  a  small  boat  with  white  men  in 
of  the  northern  stars.  We  were  sitting  close  it  was  seen  approaching  the  island.  We 
together  in  a  little  group  where  a  hummock  made  an  ambush,  and  as  soon  as  the  men 
oi  lava  protected  us  from  the  cutting  north-  came  ashore  we  caught  them.  Some  of 
east  trade-wind,  and  a  silence  had  fallen  them  could  talk  our  language,  for  the  dia- 
upon  us.     We  seemed  to  ourselves  very  leots  of  most  of  the  Pacific  islands  are  quite 
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siniilar,  and  thej  told  us  that  they  were  the  sky  would  have  sufficed  to  maintain  his  au- 
sunrivors  of  a  shipwrecked  crew,  and  begged  thority  orer  us  during  the  life  of  that  gen- 
us to  spare  them.  But  we  had  no  intention  eration  at  least.  I  presume  it  was  chiefly 
of  doing  that,  you  may  be  sure.  We  in-  for  the  amusement  it  afforded  him  to  terrify 
tended  to  eat  them.  They  were  brought  up  us  that  he  gave  subsequent  exhibitions  of 
to  the  Tillage,  all  the  tribe  was  called  to-  his  power.  Never  till  I  hear  the  resurrec- 
gether,  great  holes  were  dug  in  the  ground  tion  trumpet  shall  I  know  again  such  an 
and  lined  with  hot  stones  to  do  the  cooking  awful  thrill  as  shook  me  when,  in  the  pres- 
in  and  then  the  shiughter  began.  ence  of  our  whole  tribe,  he  spoke  to  the  full 

We  had  killed  all  but  one.  He  was  the  moon  and  the  moon  answered  him.  And 
meanest  looking  of  the  lot,  a  squat,  bow-  yet  he  was  not  probably  a  very  fine  or  prao- 
legged  fellow  with  red,  bristly  hair  and  ticed  ventriloquist.  An  audience  of  fetich- 
beard  and  little  green  eyes.  I  had  raised  worshipers  is  not  critical.  Among  his  lesser 
my  club  to  kill  him  when  I  saw  his  lips  feats  were  conversations  with  the  trees,  as 
move  a  little.  No  sound  seemed  to  come  we  bore  him  about  the  island  on  a  luxurious 
from  his  mouth,  t>ut  from  the  sky  over  my  palanquin,  as  well  as  with  the  fishes  when 
head  I  heard  a  voice  tell  me  to  stop.  You  we  took  him  out  in  our  canoes  on  the 
remember  that  even  yon.  Christians  as  you  water.  He  delighted  in  scaring  us  nearly 
are  and  knowing  all  about  ventriloquism,  to  death  by  his  tricks,  and  would  laugh  till 
were  taken  aback  this  afternoon  when  a  he  held  his  sides  at  our  panic  when  suddenly 
voice  seemed  to  speak  to  you  out  of  the  vol-  addressed  by  a  tree  or  a  fish.  No  doubt  it 
cano.  What  could  be  expected  then  of  poor,  was  very  funny  to  him  but  it  was  real  to  us, 
superstitious,  ignorant  brutes  like  us  ?  The  and  his  laughing  only  made  it  more  dread- 
club  dropped  out  of  my  hand  and  I  became  ful.  He  used  to  tell  us  Uiat  the  trees  and 
as  weak  as  a  child,  and  it  was  just  the  same  the  fishes  were  his  spies  and  told  him  every* 
with  all  the  others  who  stood  around ;  and  thing  we  did,  and  we  implicitly  believed  it 
when  presently  the  voice  spake  again,  in-  But  he  really  had  no  need  of  the  trees  and 
forming  us  that  the  white  man  was  a  great  fishes  as  spies,  for  he  could  always  make  us 
god,  we  fell  flat  on  our  faces  for  sheer  fear,  witnesses  against  ourselves  by  simply  mak- 
and  after  a  \ihile  the  boldest  of  us  ci-ept  up  ing  a  voice  appear  to  proceed  from  our 
and  put  his  foot  on  our  heads.  stomachs  confounding  the  statements  of  our 

When  he  saw  that  he  was  safe,  and  might  mouths,  and  leaving  us  without  a  word  to 

now  do  what  he  pleased  with  us  who  a  mo-  say  though  we  might  be  innocent.    We  were 

ment  ago  were  going  to  eat  him,  he  took  the  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  hide 

club  with  which  I  had  been  about  to  kill  anything  from  him,  and  if  he  so  much  as 

him,  and  belabored  me  till  I  thought  all  my  looked  sharply  at  us  we  would  cry  out  and 

bones  were  broken.  confess  our  secret  thoughts. 

When  he  was  tired  of  that  sport  we  oar-  I  have  often  reflected  since  upon  the  god- 

ried  him  to  the  village  and  offered  him  all  like  opportunity  which  this  man  had,  to 

we  had  and  he  took  what  he  wanted ;  and  educate  and  elevate  us,  to  mold  and  make 

from  that  time  he  was  our  man-god.    I  do  us  over  in  any  pattern  he  saw  fit.    If  lie  had 

not  believe  that  any  human  being  ever  ex-  been  the  god  he  pretended  to  be  his  power 

ercised  such  absolute  and  limitless  power  over  us  could  scarcely  have  been  more  abso- 

over  the  minds  and  bodies  of  his  fellows  as  lute,  and  though  it  was  founded  on  a  fraud 

that  low  sailor  from  that  day  exercised  over  he  could  have  used  it  so  beneficently  as  to 

OS,  all  due  to  a  mere  mountebank's  trick  have  well-nigh  redeemed  the  lie.    Surely  one 

which  he  had  picked  up  somewhere,  proba-  would  think  such  a  sense  of  power  as  he  had 

bly  for  mere  amusement's  sake.    It  really  would  have  made  the  worst  man  good.    But 

was  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  anything  this  man  was  utterly  worthless,  a  lower  brute 

further  by  way  of  increasing  our  supersti-  in  very  truth  than  even  we  poor  brutes  who 

tious  awe  of  him,  after  that  first  occasion,  bowed  down  to  him.    He  never  showed  the 

The  recollection  of  those  voices  from  the  least  interest  in  making  us  better  or  hap- 
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pier  or  in  educating  or  civilizing  us  in  any  intense  happiness  the  man-god  allowed  him 
way.  Beyond  knocking  down  with  a  club  to  live  at  my  house,  although  claiming  most 
any  one  who  might  slightly  vex  him  and  re-  of  his  company.  We  became  the  firmest 
quiring  us  to  contribute  to  his  luxury  and  friends.  I  was  devoted  to  him  with  a  feel- 
sensuality,  be  did  not  trouble  himself  in  the  ing  strangely  divided  between  protection  and 
least  about  our  affairs,  leaving  us  to  fight  awe.  By  virtue  *  of  my  size  and  strength 
and  commit  crimes  among  ourselves  as  we  he  was  like  a  little  brother  to  me  whom  I 
pleased.  jealously  cherished  and  defended,  while  at 

But  his  blasphemy  was  the  most  horrible  the  same  time  by  his  intellect  he  was  ages 

of  his  crimes.    He  amused  himself  by  let-  my  elder.    I  would  sit  at  his  feet  for  hours, 

ting  us  worship  him  as  a  god,  and  pray  to  looking  up  into  his  boyish  face  with  awe  as 

him  for  success  in  our  fishing  and  planting,  he  told  me  marvelous  stories  of  the  world 

Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  knelt  before  this  beyond  our  island's  horizon.    For  he  talked 

man  myself.     I  have  prayed  to  him.     We  oiir  language  as  well  as  the  man-god  himself, 

were  not  to  blame.    We  thought  him  a  god,  his   father  having  been,  as  I  afterwards 

and  no  god  could  be  heralded  by  more  as-  learned,  a  missionary  in*  the  Micronesian 

tounding  and  unanswerable  prodigies  than  islands  from  one  of  which  the  schooner  had 

his  vocal  tricks  seemed  to  us  poor  wretches,  sailed  on  the  voyage  which  had  ended  upon 

I  can't  now  tell  exactly  how  long  this  our  reef, 
strange  business  went  on ;  perhaps  two  or  On  his  part,  he  asked  me  many  questions 
three  years.  Then  a  schooner  drove  on  the  about  the  man-god  and  how  he  came  to  be  our 
reef  one  day  in  a  terrible  storm  and  all  the  master  and  absolute  disposer.  I  explained 
crew  were  drowned  before  our  eyes  save  one,  that  he  was  a  great  god  who  had  come  from 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  whom  I  plunged  into  the  the  sky,  and  we  knew  it  because  we  had 
surf  and  saved  with  my  own  hands.  Our  heard  the  moon  talk  to  him  as  well  as  the 
pretended  deity  showed  plainly  that  he  would  trees  and  the  fishes,  and  also  because  he 
have  been  better  pleased  if  I  had  left  the  knew  what  our  hidden  thoughts  were  and 
lad  to  share  his  comrades'  fate.  A  man  could  make  us  speak  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
engaged  in  carrying  on  such  a  brazen  fraud  and  that  too  although  we  held  our  mouUis 
as  his,  naturally  does  not  care  to  have  visit-  shut  tight.  My  story  was  not  clear  enough 
ors.  If  the  survivor  of  the  wreck  had  been  to  suggest  to  him  the  real  explanation, 
a  man  no  doubt  he  would  have  made  us  throw  and  as  I  thus  attempted  to  demoustrate 
him  forthwith  back  into  the  sea,  but  a  mere  the  superhuman  character  of  one  he  knew 
boy  was  less  formidable.  Besides,  abomi-  to  4)e  merely  a  brutal,  common  sailor,  he 
nable  and  hardened  rascal  as  the  man-god  would  now  laugh  in  my  face  and  now 
was,  no  doubt  even  he  found  it  pleasant  to  stare  at  m^  in  utter  bewilderment,  for  there 
have  some  one  he  could  speak  his  native  Ian-  was  no  doubting  the  awe-stricken  sincerity 
gnage  with  once  more,  and  talk  to  of  matters  with  which  I  spoke.  Meantime  such  at 
which  pertain  to  the  world  of  civilized  men.  tempts  as  he  had  made  to  induce  the  man- 
Moreover  it  was  no  small  thing  with  him  god  himself  to  gratify  his  curiosity  had  met 
that  the  lad  could  play  checkers,  a  game  to  with  no  success.  The  latter  not  only  told 
which  he  was  passionately  addicted.  He  him  nothing  of  the  secret  by  which  he  ruled 
bad  literally  attempted  to  beat  a  knowledge  \is,  but  lest  the  boy  should  guess  it,  had  en- 
of  it  into  our  heads  so  as  to  have  some  one  to  tirely  foregone  any  exhibition  of  ventrilo- 
play  with,  but  the  experiment  had  wholly  quism  since  he  had  been  on  the  island, 
failed.  The  influence  of  the  lad's  company  But  one  day,  undoubtedly  after  he  had 
on  him  was  good.  He  grew  better  tempered  studied  him  long  enough  to  feel  that  he 
and  used  the  club  on  us  less  often  and  could  mold  him  to  his  purposes,  the  man- 
less  savagely.  Indeed  it  must  have  been  a  god  said  to  him  of  his  own  accord — these 
hopelessly  morose  disposition  which  did  not  facts  I  learned  afterward  from  the  boy's  own 
in  some  measure  respond  to  the  lad's  sun-  lips — ^that  he  was  now  going  to  show  him 
shiny  and  affectionate  disposition.    To  my  how  he  managed  the  people  and  made  them 
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obey  him  so  welL    He  set  a  day  for  us  all  thing  I  'to  got  of  it  playing  god  on  this 

to  come  to  him  at  a  place  by  the  shore  and  island.    I  like  yon  and  if  you  say  so  we  '11 

worship  him  and  pray  for  what  we  wanted,  just  go  halves.     You  shall  be  a  god  too. 

aa  we  had  been  accustomed  to  do  previous  You  shall  have  everything  you  want.    We  '11 

to  the  boy's  coming.    The  boy  stood  by  his  live  like  fighting-oocks  the  rest  of  our  livee 

aide  full  of  curiosity.    And  firet  we  pros-  and  play  checkers  every  evening." 

trated  ourselves  before  him  and  prayed  that  But  instead  of  replying  as  the  man-god 

We  might  be  fortunate  in  catching  fish.    In  had  calculated,  the  boy  burst  out  in  an  in- 

answer  he  turned  to  the  water  and  com-  dignant  and  hOTrified  protest  against  the 

manded  the  fishes  to  bite  the  hooks  which  blasphemy  he  had  witnessed,  which  his  en- 

we  should  cast  in  to  them,  and  a  voice  came  raged  tempter  interrupted  hy  knocking  him 

out   of    the    water    promising   obedience,  senseless  with  his  club.     I  saw  the  blow 

Then  we  prayed  that  the  cocoa-nut  and  the  from  a  distance,  and  when  the  man-god  had 

bread-fruit  and  the  banana   might   yield  gone  I  ran  and  took  up  the  boy  and  carried 

plentifully,  whereupon  he  addressed  him-  him  to  my  house.    When  he  recovered  bit 

•elf  to  specimens  of  those  trees  growing  consciousness  he  began  to  tell  me  that  the 

around  and  commanded  them  accordingly,  man  had  tried  to  murder  him,  and  that  he 

and  each  one  responded  obediently.    Then  was  no  god  but  a  very  bad  man,  the  wicked^ 

we  prayed  that  the  taro  might  grow  well  in  est  be  had  ever  seen.    And  then  he  tried  for 

the  ground,  and  he  bade  the  ground  nourish  a  long  time  to  explain  to  me  bow  the  pr&> 

it,  and  from  the  ground  a  stifled  voice  prom-  tended  voices  of  the  trees  and  fishes  and  the 

ised  to  do  80.    And  then  raising  his  voice  he  sun  and  the  earth  really  came  from  his  own 

called  out  to  the  sun  in  heaven  and  com-  mouth.    But  ventriloquism  is  a  pretty  hard 

manded  it  to  shine  and  warm  the  island,  thing  to  explain  to  a  poor  savage  such  as  I 

and  a  far,  small  voice,  faint,  yet  clear  as  the  was,  and  I  could  only  shake  my  head  while 

explosion  of  a  rocket  in  mid-air,  confessed  the  tears  ran  down  my  cheeks  to  see  how 

his  authority.    Was  it   any  wonder,  my  my  dullness  made  him  despair.    And  then 

friends,  that  we  crawled  on  the  ground  and  he  said  that  he  was  very  much  afraid  of  the 

groveled  at  the  feet  of  one  to  whom  the  sun  man-god  for  be  knew  that  he  would  kill 

and  the  earth  and  the  trees  and  the  sea  did  him.    As  soon  as  he  found  he  was  still  alive 

homage  in  audible  voices?    Surely,  when  he  would  come  and  finish  the  work.    He 

you  try  to  realize  the  stupendous  impression  begged  me  to  protect  him,  and  with  the 

which  such  a  scene  as  I  have  described  thought  that  he  would  be  killed,  and  with 

must  needs  have  produced  on  our  minds,  all  this  besides,  I  presently  became  like  a 

you  will  not  wonder  at  the  abject  supersti-  craay  man.    I  took  up  my  club  and  ran  out 

tion  which  made  us  the  slaves  of  this  man.  of  the  house  and  went  and  hid  behind  a  * 

All  through  the  exhibition  the  boy  had  tree  near  the  path  which  the  man-god  took 

stood  by  the  man-god's  side.    As  he  after-  when  he  went  to  bathe.    Soon  he  came 

wards  confessed  to  me  he  was  at  first  scarcely  along,  quite  alone.    But  as  he  approached 

leas  frightened  at  the  voices  than  we  our-  the  place  where  I  was  hidden  my  courage 

selves.    He  was  too  much  taken  by  surprise  aU  went  away.    My  knees  smote  together 

and  too  utterly  astounded  for  some  time  to  and  I  dropped  down  in  the  g^rass  ^nd  lay 

think  of  the  natural  explanation,  and  when  there  till  lie  had  gone  by,  quaking  with 

this  flashed  upon  his  mind  it  was  with  a  dread  lest  the  trees  should  speak  to  him  and 

horror  at  such  impiety  that  was  scarcely  tell  him  I  was  there  and  what  I  had  meant 

less  paralyzing.    Our  various  prayers  hav-  to  do.    And  after  he  had  gone  by  I  stole 

ing  been  answered  in  the  convincing  man-  away  through  the  trees  and  came  back  to 

ner  I  have  described,  we  were  sent  away,  the  house,  and  lay  on  the  ground  with  my 

and  the  man-god  turned  to  the  boy  and  said :  face  in  the  dust,  till  evening.    I  can  even 

HNow  I  've  shown  you  the  way  I  do  it  now  recall,  after  all  these  years,  the  horror 

and  you  see  bow  I  got  my  power  and  how  of  great  darkness  that  was  on  me  as  I  lay 

easily  I  can  keep  it^  and  what  a  mighty  soft  there,  my  abject  despair  at  the  sense  of  my 
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utter  impotence  to  protect  the  person  I  best  should  be  far  out  of  the  man-god's  reach.    I 

loved  in  the  world.  said  I  would  go  anywhere  with  him,  if  only 

But  though  the  chill  of  superstition  b^  the  man-god  did  not  find  it  out    He  told 

numbed  my  arm  against  the  man-god,  it  me  what  to  do,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 

was  not  so  against  human  beings  who  might  I  prepared  the  boat  and  got  togetlier  some 

threaten  my  boy.    That  same  night  a  party  provisions  without  attracting  notice,  though 

of  warriors  came  to  my  house  saying  they  I  i-emember  how  I  trembled  all  the  while 

had  been   sent  to  make  an  end  of  him.  lest  the  trees  or  the  fishes  should  tattle  of 

But  I  stood  in  the  door  with  my  club  and  my  doings  to  our  common  master.    When 

they  dured  not  enter.  the  moon  rose  I  carried  the  provisions  to 

The  next  morning  the  man-god  came  him-  the  boat,  and  after  the  village  was  all  asleep 

self.    I  had  never  seen  such  a  bad  look  on  I  went  to  fetch  the  boy. 

his  face  before,  and  I  was  sure  he  had  come  There  must  have  been  spies  about  the 

to  kill  the  boy  with  his  own  hand,  and  I  house,  for  no  sooner  did  we  leave  it  than  an 

begged  him  to  kill  me  also,  for  I  did  not  outcry  arose  and  we  were  pursued.    We 

want  to  live  any  lopger.  But  he  only  kicked  reached  the  boat,  the  boy  jumped  in,  I 

me  aside  and  spoke  to  the  boy.    He  told  pushed  off  and  we  were  nfloat,  and  then  all 

him  he  had  meant  to  kill  him  but  was  glad  the  strength  went  out  of  me  for  I  saw  the 

he  had  not.    lie  had  thought  of  something  man-god  standing  on  the  shore.    He  said  in 

much  better.  The  next  day  he  was  going  to  a  terrible  voice, 

call  the  people  together  and  would  give  him  "  Hog  of  a  Kuuann  what  are  you  doing?  ** 
his  choice,  either  to  worship  him  and  pray  The  boy  cried  out  to  me  not  to  listen  but  to 
to  him  like  the  rest  of  us  or  be  thrown  to  help  raise  the  sail,  for  we  were  out  of  his 
the  sharks  that  filled  the  lagoon  within  the  power  and  he  could  not  reach  us.  And  for 
reef.  I  saw  the  boy's  staring  eyes  and  heard  his  sake  I  tried  to  put  up  the  sail,  but  the 
his  horrified  outcries  and  the  man-god's  sound  of  the  man-god*s  voice  had  turned  my 
laugh,  but  the  talk  was  in  English,  and  I  blood  to  water.  There  was  no  strength  in 
did  not  understand  it  Nor  after  we  were  my  hands  at  all.  I  could  not  get  the  sail  up. 
left  alone  and  the  boy  explained  what  the  I  was  like  a  man  in  a  night-mare.  Then 
man-god  had  said  did  I  understand  any  the  man-god  spoke  again  from  the  shore : 
better  why  he  should  be  so  terribly  distressed  **  Hog  of  a  Nuuanu,  take  the  paddle  and 
about  it  Of  course  it  would  be  bad  to  be  bring  the  boat  back."  And  I  took  the  pad- 
thrown  to  the  sharks,  but  he  need  not  be.  die  and  began  to  bring  the  boat  back,  very  . 
Why  should  he  not  worship  and  pray  to  the  slowly,  while  the  tears  poured  down  my 
man-god  as  well  as  I  did,  and  as  we  all  did  ?  face.  I  was  so  sorry  for  the  boy.  I  knew 
Why  not  he  as  well  as  we,  although  he  was  that  I  should  be  killed,  but  I  did  not  care 
white  ?  I  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment  I  at  all  for  that.  What  I  thought  was  that  I 
tried  to  reason  with  him  and  show  him  that  would  have  been  willing  to  die  for  the  boy 
the  man-god  had  been  quite  good  to  him,  but  and  now  I  could  do  notliing  for  him. 
he  thrust  me  away  as  if  he  were  angry.  I  Suddenly  I  felt  a  temble  blow  on  the 
went  outside  the  house  and  sat  down  on  the  head  and  knew  nothing  for  a  long  time,  and 
ground.  I  could  make  nothing  out  of  him.  when  I  opened  my  eyes  again  I  was  lying 
I  was  at  my  poor  wits*  end.  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the  boy  was 

After  a  while  he  called  me  to  him.    He  bathing  my  head  with  water.    I  sat  up  and 

had  grown  calm  and  quiet    He  said  that  looked  around.    The  boat  was  bounding 

he  knew   that  the   island  to   which  tlie  over  the  great  foaming  waves  of  the  open 

schooner  was  going  when  it  was  wrecked  ocean  before  a  strong  breeze,  and  far  behind 

hty  but  four  days  sail  to  the  north,  and  he  the  island  lay  like  a  black  streak  along  the 

knew  its  bearings  by  the  stars.  -  The  boat  sky.    The  boy  had  summoned  up  strength 

in  which  the  man-god  had  come  to  the  island  and  resolution  enough  at  the  last  moment  to 

still  lay  in  the  lagoon.  Would  I  escape  with  break  my  brutish  head  with  a  paddle.    Amid 

him  in  it  that  night?  In  the  morning  we  the  threats  and  curses  of  the  scoundrel  on 
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the  beach  be  had  managed  with  desperate  The  vibrations  which  the  rolcano  im- 

efforts  to  raise  the  sail,  and  we  were  saved."  parted  to  the  crost  on  which  we  lay  became 

to  my  dreaming  senses  successively  the  jar 

**  Is  that  the  end  ? "  asked  Miss  Cutler,  of  car-wheels,  the  tremor  of  a  steamer's 

breaking  the  breathless  pause  that  had  fol-  screw  and  the  shaking  of  the  bed  in  my 

lowed  Nunaiiu^s  last  words.  room  at  home  as  a  winter  storm  beat  on 

''There  is  nothing  more  to  add,"  be  re-  the  house.    Once  or  twice,  waking  from  far 

pliedf  ^  except  that  in  three  days  we  came  off  dreams  to  see  the  glare  of  tlie  volcand 

to  a  Christian  island,  and  from  there  some  around  me  I  started  up  in  coiistemation, 

years  later  I  went  to  the  States."  to  sit  long  after  pondering  with  a  fresh 

"  And  did  you  ever  return  to  that  awful  sense   the    strange    and   awful   character 

island  ? "  of  the  surroundings.    At  earliest  dawn  the 

**I  never  have  set  foot  on  it  since  I  proprietor  of  the  little  inn  by  the  crater 

pushed  off  our  boat  that  night,"  he  an-  came  for  us  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety, 

swered,  **  bnt  before  long  I  shall.    I  mean  bringing  our  runaway  guide  with  him,  and 

to  go  there  to  preach  the  Grospel   I  have  that  night  we  slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion 

found  to  my  kindred."  in  our  comfortable  state-rooms  on  the  Moon- 

We  sat  some  time  talking  it  over.    Then  beam,  as  the  good  ship  raced  over  the  rough 

silence  asserted  its  sway,  and,  I  am  ashamed  billows  of  the  Hawaiian  channel  before  a 

to  admit  it,  but  there  within  a  hundred  feet  twelve-knot  breeze, 

from  the  edge  of  the  lake  of  fire  we  went  Edward  Bellamy, 
to  sleep.    At  least  I  ctertaiuly  did. 
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C|  N  intelligent  English  woman,  spending  ing  anywhere  for  pleasure,  but  everybody 

j\   a  few  years  in  this  country  with  her  in  carriages  or  wagons. 

J\  family,  says  that  one  of  her  serious  She  was  stopping  a  mile  from  the  village 

^      disappointments  is  that  she  finds  it  and  every  day  used  to  walk  down  to  the 

utterly  impossible  to  enjoy  Nature  here  as  post-office  for  her  mail ;   but  instead  of  a 

she  can  at  home';  so  much  Nature  as  we  have  short  and  pleasant  cut  across  the  fields,  aa 

and  yet  no  way  of  getting  at  it ;  no  paths,  or  there  would  have  been  in  England,  she  was 

by-ways,  or  stiles,  or  foot-bridges,  no  pro*  obliged  to  take  the  highway  and  face  the 

vision  for  the  pedestrian  outside  of  the  pub-  dust  and  the  mud  and  the  staring  people  in 

lie  road.    One  would  think  the  people  had  their  carriages. 

no  feet  and  legs  in  this  country,  or  else  did  She  complained  also  of  the  absence  of 
not  know  how  to  use  them.  Last  Summer  bird  voices — so  silent  the  fields  and  groves 
she  Bpent  the  season  near  a  small  rural  vil-  and  orchards  were  compared  with  what  she 
lage  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  it  had  been  used  to  at  home.  The  most  notice- 
seemed  as  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  conn-  able  mid-summer  sound  everywhere  was  the 
try ;  she  could  not  come  at  the  landscape,  shrill,  brassy  crescendo  of  the  locust, 
she  icould  not  reach  a  wood  or  a  hill  or  a  All  this  is  unquestionably  true.  There  is 
pretty  nook  anywhere  without  being  a  tres-  far  less  bird  music  here  than  in  England, 
passer,  or  getting  entangled  in  swamps  or  except  possibly  in  May  and  June,  and  as 
in  fields  of  grass  and  grain,  or  having  her  walkers  and  lovers  of  rural  scenes  and  pas- 
eourse  blocked  by  a  high  and  difficult  fence ;  times  we  do  not  approach  our  British  cousins* 
DO  private  ways,  no  grassy  lanes,  nobody  It  is  a  seven  days'  wonder  to  see  anybody 
walking  in  the  fields  or  woods,  nobody  walk-  walking  in  this  country  except  on  a  wager 
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or  in  a  public  hall  or  Bkating-rink,  as  an  ex-  sacred  in  England;  the  King  himself  can- 

hibitiou  and  trial  of  endurance.  not  close  one ;  the  courts  t'ecognize  them  aa 

Countrymen  do  not  walk  except  from  ne-  something  quite  as  important  and  inviolable 

oessity,  and  country  women  walk  far  less  as  the  highway. 

than  their  city  sisters.    When  city  people        A  foot  path  is  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  a 

come  to  the  country  they  do  not  walk  be-  wild,  shy  thing  that  is  easily  scared  away, 

cause  that  would  be  conceding  too  much  to  The  plough  must  respect  it  and  the  fence  or 

the  country ;   beside  they  would  soil  their  hedge  make  way  for  it.    It  requires  a  settled 

shoes  and  would  lose  the  awe  and  respect  state  of  things,  unchanging  habits  among 

which  their  imposing  town  arts    inspire,  the  people,  and  long  tenure  of  the  land ;  the 

Then  they  find  the  country  dull ;  it  is  like  rill  of  life  that  finds  its  way  there  must  haye 

water  or  milk  after  champagne ;  they  miss  a  perennial  source  and  flow  there  to-tnorrow 

the  accustomed  stimulus,  both  mind  and  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  century. 
body  relax,  and  walking  is  too  great  an        When  I  was  a  youth  and  went  to  school 

effort.  with  my  brothers  we  had  a  foot  path  a  mile 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons  why  long.    On  going  from  home,  after  leaving 

the  English  should  be  better  or  more  habit-  the  highway  there  was  a  descent  through 

ual  walkers  than  we  are.    Taken  the  year  a  meadow,  then  through  a  large  maple  and 

round,  their  climate  is  much  more  favoi-able  beech  wood,  then  through  a  long  sti-etch  of 

to  exercise  in  the  open  air.    Their  roads  are  rather  barren  pasture  land  which  brought 

better,  harder  and  smoother,  and  there  Ls  a  us  to  the  creek  in  the  valley,  which  we 

place  for  the  man  and  a  place  for  the  horse,  crossed  on  a  slab  or  a  couple  of  rails  from 

There  country  houses  and  churches  and  vil-  the  near  fence ;  then  more  meadow  land 

lages  are  not  strung  upon  the  highway  as  with  a  neglected  orchard,  and  then  the  little 

tliey  are  with  us,  but  are  nestled  here  and  gray  school-house  itself  toeing  the  highway, 

there  with  reference  to  other  things  than  In  Winter  our  course  was  a  bard,  beaten 

convenience  in  "  getting  out"    Hence  the  path  in  the  snow  visible  from  afar,  and  in 

grassy  lanes  and  paths  through  the  fields.  Summer  a  well-defined  trail.    In  the  woods 

Distances  are  not  so  great  in  that  coun-  it  wore  the  roots  of  the  trees.    It  steered  for 

try;    the    population  occupies  less  space,  the  gaps  or  low  places  in  the  fences,  and 

Again,  the  land  has  been  longer  occupied  avoided  the  bogs  and  swamps  in  the  meadow, 

and  is  more  thoroughly  subdued ;  it  is  easier  I  can  recall  yet  the  very  look,  the  very  phys- 

to  get  about  the  fields ;  life  has  flowed  in  iognomy  of  a  large  birch  tree  that  stood  be- 

the  same  channels  for  centuries.    The  Eng-  side  it  in  the  midst  of  the  woods ;  it  some- 

lish  landscape  is  like  a  park,  and  is  so  times  tripped  me  up  with  a  large  root  it 

thorougltly  rural  and  mellow  and  bosky  that  sent  out  like  a  foot.    Neither  do  I  forget 

the  temptation  to  walk  amid  its  scenes  is  the  little  spring  run  near  by  where  we  fre* 

ever  present  to  one.    In  comparison,  Nature  quently  pau&ed  to  drink,  nor  the  dilapidated 

here  is  rude,  raw  and  forbidding;  has  not  log  fence  that  was  the  highway  of  the  squir- 

that  mateiiial  and  beneficent  look,  is  less  rels,  nor  the  ledges  to  one  side  from  whence 

mindful  of  man,  runs  to  briers  and  weeds  or  in  early  Spring  the  skunk  and  'coon  sallied 

to  naked  sterility.  forth  and  crossed  our  path,  nor  the  gray, 

Then  as  a  people  the  English  are  a  pri-  scabby  rocks  in  the  pastui-e,  nor  the  solitary 

vate,  domestic,  homely  folk,  they  dislike  tree,  nor  the  old  weather-worn  stump ;  no, 

publicity,  dislike  the  highway,  dblike  noise,  nor  the  creek  in  which  I  plunged  one  winter 

and  love  to  feel  the  grass  under  their  feet,  morning  in  attempting  to  leap  its  swollen 

They  have  a  genius  for  lanes   and   foot  current.    But  the  path  served  only  one  gen* 

paths ;  one  might  say  they  almost  invented  eration  of  school  children ;   it  faded  out 

them.    Thechaimof  them  is  in  their  books;  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  feet 

their  rural  poetry  is  modeled  upon  them,  that  made  it  are  widely  scattered,  while 

How  much  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  the  some  of  them  have  found  the  path  that  leads 

poetry  of  pedestrianism  1    A  foot  path  is  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow.    Almost 
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tiie  last  words  of  one  of  these  school  boys, 
then  a  man  growa,  seemed  as  if  he  might 
have  had  this  very  path  in  mind  and  thought 
himself  again  returning  to  his  father's 
house;  "I  must  hurry,"  he  said,  ^'I  have 
a  long  way  to  go  up  hill  and  through  a  dark 
wood,  and  it  will  soon  be  night." 

We  are  a  famous  people  to  go  "  cross  lots," 
but  we  do  not  make  a  path,  or  if  we  do  it 
does  not  last;  the  scene  changes,  the  cur- 
rents set  in  other  directions,  or  cease  en- 
tirely, and  the  path  vanishes.  In  the  South 
one  would  find  plenty  of  bridle  paths,  for 
there  everybody  goes  horseback,  and  there 
are  few  passable  roads;  and  the  hunters 
and  lumbermen  of  the  North  have  their 
trails  through  the  forest  following  a  line  of 
bhized  trees;  but  in  all  my  acquaintance 
with  the  country — the  rural  and  agricultural 
sections, — I  do  not  know  a  pleasant,  invit- 
ing path  leading  from  house  to  house  or 
from  settlement  to  settlement  by  which  the 
pedestrian  could  shorten  or  enliven  a  jour- 
ney or  add  the  charm  of  seclusion  to  his 
walk. 

What  a  contrast  England  presents  in  this 
respect,  according  to  Mr.  Jennings's  pleasant 
book,  *' Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes." 
The  pedestrian  may  go  about  quite  inde- 
pendent of  tihe  highway.  Here  is  a  glimpse 
from  his  pages :  "  A  path  across  the  field, 
seen  from  the  station,  leads  into  a  road  close 
by  the  lodge  gate  of  Mr.  Cubett's  house.  A 
little  beyond  this  gate  is  another  and  smaller 
one,  from  which  a  narrow  path  ascends 
straight  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  comes  out 
just  opposite  the  post-office  on  Ranmore 
Common.  The  Ck)mmon  at  another  point 
may  be  reached  by  a  shorter  cut.  After 
entering  a  path  close  by  the  lodge,  open  the 
first  gate  you  come  to  on  the  right  hand. 
Cross  the  road,  go  through  the  gate  oppo- 
site and  either  follow  the  road  right  out 
npon  Banmore  Common,  past  the  beautiful 
deep  dell  or  ravine,  or  take  a  path  which 
yon  will  see  on  your  left,  a  few  yards  from 
the  gate.  This  winds  through  a  very  pretty 
wood,  with  glimpses  of  the  valley  here  and 
there  on  the  way,  and  eventually  brings 
you  out  upon  the  carriage  drive  to  the  house. 
Turn  to  the  right  and  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  upon  the  Common.  A  road  or  path 
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opens  out  in  front  of  the  upper  lodge  gate. 
Follow  that  and  it  will  take  you  to  a  small 
piece  of  water  from  whence  a  green  path 
strikes  off  to  the  right,  and  this  will  lead 
you  all  across  the  Common  in  a  northerly 
direction,  etc."  Thus  we  may  see  how  the 
country  is  threaded  with  paths.  A  later 
wi'iter,  the  author  of  **  The  Game-keeper  at 
Home  "  and  other  books,  says :  ''  Those  only 
know  a  country  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
foot  paths,  fiy  the  roads,  indeed,  the  out- 
side may  be  seen;  but  the  foot  paths  go 
through  the  heart  of  the  land.  There  are 
routes  by  which  mile  after  mile  may  be  trav- 
eled without  leaving  the  sward.  So  you 
may  pass  from  village  to  village ;  now  cross- 
ing green  meadows,  now  corn-fields,  over 
brooks,  past  woods,  through  farm-yard  and 
rick  '  barken.' " 

The  conditions  of  life  in  this  country  have 
not  been  favorable  to  the  development  of 
by-ways.  We  do  not  take  to  lanes  and  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  fields.  We  love  to  be 
upon  the  road,  and  to  plant  our  houses 
there,  and  to  appear  there  mounted  upon  a 
horse  or  seated  in  a  wagon. 

The  absence  of  the  paths  and  lanes  is  not 
so  great  a  matter,  but  the  decay  of  the  sim- 
pliciiy  of  manners  and  of  the  habits  of 
pedestrianism  which  this  absence  implies 
is  what  I  lament.  The  devil  is  in  the  horse 
to  make  men  proud  and  fast  and  ill-man- 
nered ;  only  when  you  go  afoot  do  you  grow 
in  the  grace  of  gentleness  and  humility. 
But  no  good  can  come  out  of  this  walking 
mania  that  is  now  sweeping  over  the  coun- 
try, simply  because  it  is  a  mania  and  not  a 
natural  and  wholesome  impulse.  It  is  a 
prostitution  of  the  noble  pastime. 

It  is  not  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping 
yourself  in  tune  for  a  walk,  in  the  spiritual 
and  bodily  condition  in  which  you  can  find 
entertainment  and  exhilaration  in  so  simple 
and  natural  a  pastime.  You  are  eligible 
to  any  good  fortune  when  you  are  in  the 
condition  to  enjoy  a  walk.  When  the  air 
and  water  tastes  sweet  to  you,  how  much 
else  will  taste  sweet  to  you  1  When  the  ex- 
ercise of  your  limbs  affords  you  pleasure, 
and  the  play  of  your  senses  upon  the  varieus' 
objects  and  shows  of  Nature  quickens  and 
stimulates  your  spirit,  yoiur  relatioii  1x>  the 
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world  and  to  yourself  is  what  it  should  be  pulses  oome  to  you,  or  in  which  you  might 
— simple  and  direct  and  wholesome.  The  embark  upon  any  noble  and  heroic  enter- 
mood  in  which  you  set  out  on  a  spring  or  prise.  Life  is  sweet  in  such  moods,  the 
autumn  ramble  or  a  sturdy  winter  walk,  unirerse  is  complete,  and  there  is  no  failure 
and  your  greedy  feet  haye  to  be  restrained  or  imperfection  anywhere, 
from  deTOuring  the  distances  too  fast,  is  the  John  Burroughi, 
mood  in  whidi  your  best  thoughts  and  im- 


TOKENS. 

EHOLD  a  flash  of  wings 

Along  the  sunny  track — 
From  scented  southern  groves 
The  birds  are  cqming  back ; 
A  bit  of  summer  red 

Glows  on  the  robin's  breast. 
The  bluebird  warbles  sweet 
Of  green  leaves  and  a  nestt 

Behold  a  mist  of  blue 

Along  the  pasture  bleak. 
As  if  the  sky  had  stooped 

To  kiss  the  earth's  rough  cheek. 
The  silver  streams  are  clasped 

With  ribbons  of  soft  green. 
And  in  the  sun  we  see 

The  rose's  silken  sheen. 

The  trees  awake  and  stir 

Through  all  their  branches  bare. 
And  sigh  at  the  embrace 

Of  the  sweet,  amorous  air ; 
And  little  timorous  flowers. 

Whose  lives  are  pale  and  fleet. 
Feel  the  new  influence 

And  blossom  at  their  feet. 

Oh,  miracle  of  Spring ! 

The  sunbeam  smites  the  rock ; 
Life  bursts  its  icy  bonds 

Obedient  to  the  shock — 
The  trumpets  of  the  air 

CaU  to  the  silent  dead, 
And  spuits  everywhere 

Arise  in  white  and  red. 

M.  F.  Butts. 
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i||VUR  picnic  was  in  the  month  of  May  stout  lady  with  color  rather  high  than  deli- 

lll  and  we  started  from  Santa  F^  in  the  cate,  whose  unhappy  bonnet  would  not  stick 

II 'I  early  morning.     On  three  sides  the  to  her  head  but  kept  slipping  down  her  back. 

J     drowsy  old  town  is  guarded  by  mount-  Beside  her  sat  a  weak  woman  from  Illinois^ 

ains  royal  with  purple  and  glittering  with  bom  tired  and  unable  to  find  time  to  rest 

gold.     Thirty  miles  away  one  snowy  peak  since  that  wearisome  date,  having  barely  life 

seemed  an  airy  tent  let  down  out  of  heaven,  enough  to  be  proud  of  her  ten-year-old  Rosa 

and  across  it  the  breeze  blows  as  freshly  as  as  though  children  were  the  rarest  things  in 

airs  across  Eden  when  "the  evening  and  the  world.     On  a  little  bwrrOf  or  donkey, 

the  morning  were  the  first  day.*'  was  a  school  teacher  without  special  escort, 

The  road  wound  beside  the  little  river  but  looked  after  by  a  dry  old  bachelor  who 

Santa  F^  whose  waters  go  softly,  after*  rip-  had  one  romance  in  his  life  and  still  wore 

pling  down  in  icy  cascades  from  a  lake  pure  the  miniature  of  a  face,  dearly  loved  and  early 

as  Tahoe,  formed  by  melting  snows  from  the  lost,  which  has  been  only  dust  thirty  years, 

mountain  top.     Along  its  margin  the  red  For  the  old  Iqve's  sake  he  treated  all  women 

willow  tosses  its  branches  lightly  as  a  lady's  with  delicate  reserve,  seeing  in  them  kinship 

plume,  and  back  in  the  hill  country  the  pine-  to  the  lost  ideal  they  in  some  sort  represent, 

trees  sigh  to  each  other  their  never  ceasing  A  dream  unbroken,  for  where  death  sets  his 

song.    Over  the  rocks  clambering  goats  look  seal  the  imprint  is  eternal  and  endureth  for- 

down  and  shake  their  beards  at  the  traveler,  ever.     Then  there  rode  alone  a  blonde  and 

and  the  tinkle  of  a  bell  falls  pleasantly  on  pensive  artist,  the  author  of  many  rejected 

the  ear  as  Mexican  boys  drive  their  flocks  to  manuscripts,  who  carried  sketching  paper 

the  river ;  and  where  the  sheep  are  drink-  and  a  neat  box  of  pencils.    He  wore  his  hair 

ing  an  Indian  woman  carrying  a  black  jar  long  and  boots  small,  smoked  cigarettes  in- 

on  her  head,  erect  and  stately,  comes  to  wash  cessantly,  and  eyed  the  gay  Lieutenant  in 

her  poor  rags  in  the  stream.  bitterness  of  soul.    Several  light  carriages 

It  is  all  like  the  old  Bible  pictures.  The  whirled  past  us ;  and  Brown,  the  photogra- 
somber  landscape  though  sadly  lacking  color  pher,  dashed  by  on  his  own  bnckboard  drawn 
is  serene  and  pastoral, — so  filled  with  the  by  gallant  gray  mules.  I  had  only  time  to 
beauty  of  peace  and  restful  silence  we  notice  the  stranger  beside  him  had  the  black- 
thought  of  the  ancient  pilgrims  journeying  est  eyes  and  wore  a  diamond  ring  of  unusual 
in  the  shining  white  light  of  the  Delectable  size  and  brilliance  which  blazed  in  the  sun- 
Mountidns,  and  their  talk  with  loving  shep-  light  as  he  courteously  lifted  his  hat.  Among 
herds  by  the  wayside.  No  fear  of  rain  to  the  last  to  appear  was  an  alumnus  from  Colo- 
spoil  our  pleasure ;  there  will  not  be  one  rado  college,  who  had  electrified  the  whole 
drop,  nor  is  there  even  dew.  Yesterday  we  board  of  trustees  with  his  graduating  speech 
breathed  balm  and  incense;  to-morrow  we  entitled, "  The  Centennial  State — a  Nation's 
know  will  be  just  like  to-day.  The  south  Benediction."  This  callow  youth  in  pin- 
wind  has  '*  quieted  the  earth,"  and  the  blue  feathery  mustache  had  made  the  eastern 
overhead  is  without  spot  of  cloud,  vapory  tour,  had  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  the 
mist  or  fog.  crowned  heads  of  Boston,  and  in  conscious 

Our  party  was  quite  large.    In  advance  a  superiority  overshadowed  his  companion,  the 

well  mounted  Lieutenant,  in  the  glory  of  his  Baptist  minister,  one  of  the  meekest  spirits 

first  shoulder  straps,  rode  close  to  the  bridle  that  ever  starved  its  way  to  heaven, 

rein  of  a  young  girl  whose  flying  veil  gave  The    army    ambulance     moved    slowly 

short  glimpses  of  a  beautiful  face  lighted  through  the  sandy  red  soil  but  we  did  not 

with  eyes  of  radiant  hazel  and  the  brightest  care ;  the  mountains — how  grand  they  are  I 

smiles.    They  were  a  pair  of  lovers,  loved  by  — ^were  a  perpetual  delight.    The  fineness 

US  at  first  sight.    In  an  ambulance  came  a  of  the  atmosphere  .gave  exquisite  tints  to 
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the  near  foothills  and  the  vast  horizon,  drove  me  from  home  and  made  me  a  wan* 

Clusters  of  wilcT  verbenas  purpled  the  plain  derer,  for  out  of  Spain  every  land  is  exile ; 

— a  deeper  shade  of  the  far  away  hill  pur-  too  long  for  even  a  summer  day." 

pies — and  strange  flowers,  yellow  and  pink,        '*  fiut  not  too  long  for  our  interest,'*  she 

nestled  in  the  short,  moss-like  grass.    They  answered  with  a  charming  animation ;  <*yoa 

never  felt  dew  or  rain,  yet  they  did  not  ap-  are  alone  in  life,"  sbe  added  with  a  glance 

pear  stunted   or  starved,  but  looked    up  at  the  band  of  mourning  crape  on  his  «om- 

brightly  in  the  sterile  sand  as  from  a  garden  hrero, 

bed.  *'Catalina  and  my  nifiita  are  with  the 

Now  and  then  a  Pueblo  Indian  strode  saints," — he  crossed  his  breast  reverently, 
silently  across  our  way,  and  a  Mexican  in  <*  When  I  laid  them  in  the  vault  at  Valla- 
picturesque  striped  blanket  saluted  us  in  dolid  my  heart  felt  heavy  and  oold.  I 
Spanish  fashion  with  a  *'  Buenos  diag  seiio-  thought  the  long  voyage  and  sight  of  new 
ras"  as  he  drove  his  cruelly  loaded  donkey  places  might  warm  it,  and  I  might  find  some 
toward  the  city.  Lazy  Mexicans  squatted  diversion,  or  as  our  neighbors  over  the  Pyr- 
in rows  sunned  themselves  against  the  low  enees  say  *  distraction/  by  imitating  my  an- 
walls  of  their  houses;  and  on  a  chimney  a  cient  countryman  in  a  chase  after 'Uie  foun- 
flock  of  pigeons  tamely  perched,  and  watched  tain  of  youth/  " 

the  movements  of  a  mower  cutting  the  grass       **  That  is  in  our  own  hearts,"  said  Romeo, 

which  grew  scantily  on  the  flat  mud  roof  of  with  an  arch  glance  at  Juliet, 
his  miserable  hut.  ^  Yes,  so  experience  teaches.    I  am  last 

When  we  reached  the  chosen  ground  a  of  my  name  and  house,  and" — ^his  voice 

fire  was  already  kindled  from  the  resinous  sunk  mournfully — "  I  had  buried  the  wife  of 

boughs  of  the  pHUm^  and  lovers  were  stray-  my  youth,  whom  I  loved  with  a  great  love, 

ing  off  in  shady  places  to  find  out  what  after  we  had  lived  together  twenty  years." 
words  the  daisies  are  saying  to  youth  and       He  sighed  and  turned  his  eyes  toward  the 

beauty.  mountain-top  shining  like  silver  in  the  keen, 

Brown,  the  photographer,  introduced  his  clear  light,  and  the  artist  fell  to  sketching 

guest,  a  fine  old  Spaniard  named  Oreto.  Oreto's  profile. 

He  wore  the  easy  air  of  a  man  familiar  <*Time  is  the  great  consoler,"  said  the 
with  good  society  and  tbe  lofty  courtesy  languid  Illinoisian,  trying  to  adapt  her  harsh 
which  marks  the  true  Castilian,  I  may  say  English  to  the  spoken  music  of  the  stranger, 
the  true  gentleman,  anywhere.  He  claimed  A  southern  sky  makes  a  gentle  voice,  and 
to  be  hidalgo— literally  son  of  a  Groth — by  the  Spanish  tongue  has  a  matchless  trick  of 
which  is  meant  pure  Catholic  Spanish  blood,  melting  all  it  touches  into  melody, 
without  a  taint  of  Jew  or  Moor ;  was  edu-  ^  La  Stficra  is  most  kind,  but  it  is  too 
cated  at  Salamanca,  and  by  training  con-  late ;  the  heart  has  no  second  spring.  Bo 
servative  was  quick  to  denounce  Castelar  you  see  the  white  line  down  the  mountain- 
and  his  politics  as  highly  pernicious.  In  a  side?"  he  asked,  abruptly  changing  the  sub- 
quiet  way  he  was  a  great  talker ;  the  flash-  ject  evidently  painfiil  to  dwell  upon, 
ing  eyes  alone  betrayed  the  intensity  of  his  "  Yes,  it  is  a  brook  rising  in  a  spring,  cold 
feeling,  and  as  no  one  entered  into  debate  as  ice,  clear  as  glass." 
with  him,  he  fell  to  extolling  -the  glory  of  <*  Then,  instead  of  my  dull,  sad  story  let 
old  Castile.  Gradually  the  whole  party  was  me  tell  you  the  tradition  of  the  Blue  Fount- 
attracted  to  him,  and  he  became  the  center  ain,  the  name  of  the  spring, — Fontaine-hku 
of  a  circle  of  interested  listeners.  as  the  French  Fathers  used  to  call  it." 

The  fair  rider  with  fluflpjr  curls  blown  by       "  By  all  means ;  a  story,  a  story  I "  the 

the  mountain  breeze  against  the  arm  she  ladies  cried  in  chorus, 
leaned  on,  bent  forward  and  asked,  <*  Why       ^  You  do  me  proud,"  said  Oreto  with  a 

leave  your  own  country  for  this  wild  New  sweeping  bow,  "  and  since  you  honor  me 

World? "  with  your  attention  I  promise  not  to  weary 

<<  It  is  long  to  tell  the  state  troubles  which  it" 
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We  disposed  ourselyes  in  yarions  atd-  to  watch  and  guard  him.    On  waking  he 

tades  about  the  speaker.    The  rising  gen-  took  a  long  draught  of  the  cool  snow  water, 

eration  gathered  in  graceful  groups  under  and  gazed  searchingly  into  its  blue  depths." 

the  stunted  pines,  and  the  setting  genera-  *'  Was  it  really  blue?"  broke  in  Rosa. 

Hon  sat  on  buffalo  robes  and  cushions  against  '*  Sky  blue  and  silver,"  said  the  Castilian, 

the  gnarled  and  twbted  trunks  of  the/niU>yieff.  adding  one  of  the  endearing  diminutives  in 

Little  Rosa  was  coaxed  to  her  mother's  lap,  which  his  language  is  so  rich  and  which  I 

and  the  stout  lady  reclined  on  the  back  did  not  quite  comprehend.    <<Many  times 

seat  of  the  ambulance,  loosened  her  bonnet  he  tried  to  catch  a  glance  of  the  fairy  face 

strings  and  made  herself  extremely  com-  which  came  into  his  sleep,  making  it  better 

Ibrtable  while  we  listened  to  the  than  any  waking.    Long  he  gazed  into  the 

watery  mirror;  it  reflected  only  his  own 

LSOBKD  OF  THE  BLUE  FOUNTAIN.  .       -       ,  ..      .,     iJl  u     •* 

tawny  face  and  the  spotless  sky  above  it. 

*'  Once  upon  a  time,"  the  Spaniard  began'  The  white  sand  boiled  from  unknown 
with  his  grave  smile,  ^  away  to  the  North  in  depths  below,  bubbles  came  to  the  top  and 
the  country  you  call  Montana  lived  a  young  broke  on  the  stony  brim,  but  the  ceaseless 
Indian  hunter,  tall  and  straight  and  very  gush  and  flow  of  the  waters  was  a  chime  in 
handsome.  From  boyhood  he  had  heard  his  ears  without  meaning, 
stories  of  happy  hunting-grounds  where  the  '*  He  lingered  about  this  spot,  so  runs  the 
pasturas  were  always  fresh  and  game  was  tale,  many  weeks,  praying  for  the  appear- 
always  in  sight.  So  one  bitter  cold  morn-  ance  of  the  water  maiden.  She  came  into 
ing  he  put  on  his  snow-shoes  and  fur  mit-  his  sleep  but  never  blest  his  waking  eyes, 
tens,  wrapped  himself  in  his  warmest  bear-  and  when  the  rainy  season,  which  is  so  very 
akin,  and  struck  southward,  following  the  dreary,  set  in,  the  disappointed  youth  went 
stony  mountain  ranges  till  he  reached  this  back  to  his  tribe.  The  vision  haunted  him ; 
lonesome  region."  in  vain  he  tried  to  shake  it  off ;  the  vega^  so 

'*  Did  he  travel  all  alone  ?  "  asked  little  lone,  so  dim,  so  untrodden,  was  filled  with 

Bosa.  strange   enchantment.     The  .brook    went 

**  Only  the  traveling  winds  went  with  flowing  through  his  memory,  glancing  now 
him.  But  he  did  not  know  what  fear  is,  in  sun,  now  in  shadow,  as  it  gushed  from 
though  at  night  he  heard  the  cayote's  cry,  the  mountain  side,  vanishing  at  last  like 
the  bellowing  of  the  bison  and  the  howl  of  fairy  gold  in  the  sand.  The  laughing  girls 
the  prairie  wolf.  The  sun,  which  he  wor-  of  the  tribe  tried  to  rouse  him  from  indiffer- 
ahiped,  shone  friendly  all  the  way ;  gradu-  ence,  but  could  not  stir  him  to  join  in  their 
ally  the  breeze  blew  softer,  the  earth  grew  songs  and  games.  In  the  time  of  the  com 
warmer  and  greener.  After  one  long  day's  harvest  the  present  of  a  blood-red  ear,  the 
march  he  drank  deep  of  the  spring  in  yon  Indian's  rose  d^amour^  did  not  move  him  to 
hillside,  laid  his  bent  bow  and  quiver  of  any  feeling,  and  he  turned  with  glance 
arrows  on  the  rock,  and  went  to  sleep  in  the  averted  from  the  flying  feet  in  the  bewitch- 
soft  warm  sand  by  the  Blue  Fountain.  ing  cachina  dance. 

**  An  Indian  warrior  sleeps  lightly,  and  in  "  *  He   is   moonstruck,'   said  the   girls ; 

his  slumber  appeared  a  form — a  woman's,  '  give  him  the  crooked  ear,  for  the  fool  is  fit 

such  a  shape  as  is  seen  nowhere  but  in  for  nothing  but  to  sit  in  the  sun  with  the 

dreams   and    Andalusia."      The   stranger  very  old  men.'    He  heeded  neither  jest  nor 

paused  and  looked  dreamily  on  the  ground  laugh,  and  determined  to  come  back  to  the 

like  one  busy  with  memory,  and  in  sympa-  Blue  Fountain.    When  he  set  out  an  airy 

thy  I  thought  of  the  lost  Catalina  and  the  figure  seemed  to  go  before  and  beckon  him 

li^  one  lying  in  the  gloomy  vault  at  Valla-  on,  as  the  swan  maidens  of   the  German 

dolid.    We  respected  his  silence,  and  after  a  lakes  beckon  young  knights  into  their  little 

moment  he  continued :  boats  drawn  by  snowy  swans  harnessed  with 

**The  spirit   spoke   to  the  dreamer  in  silver  chains, 

words  of  infinite  tenderness,  and  appeared  "  Southward,  southward  he  strode,  fol- 
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lowing  the  ftncient  march  of  Azatlan,  and,  pi^on  nut  whioh  he  cracked  in  his  white 

in  sight  of  the  beloved  spring,  he  climbed  front  teeth. 

the  steep,  fleet  and  untired  as  the  red  deer,  And  here  let  me  record  that  the  words 

to  find  the  same  sparkling  fountain,  and  the  **  Quien  sabe"  "  who  knows,"  are  the  end  of 

shining  brook  below  it  running  into  the  controversy,  the  finish  of  debate,  the  limit  of 

valley  as  it  will  run  on  forever.  human  understanding,  having  a  very  differ- 

'*  Again  he  lay  down  on  the  soft,  warm  ent  meaning  according  to  the  persons  speak- 
sand,  and  once  more  the  delicate  phantom  ing.    With  Oreto  it  was  as  much  as  to  say, 
appeared   to   his   closed   eyes,   whispered  there  is  room  for  argument  on  both  sides, 
gently  in  his  ear,  and  bent  above  his  head  All  this  time  our  stew  had  been  simmer- 
as  if  to  kiss  him."  ing,  gypsy  fashion,  over  the  fire,  keeping  a 

Here  the  lovers  **  changed  eyes,"  leaned  a  friendly  and  impatient  knocking  at  the  pot 

trifle  closer  together,  and  I  saw  Bomeo  pick  lid,  and  was  now  pronounced  done.    The 

up  a  blue  ribbon   dropped  from  Juliet's  stout  lady  roused  up  from  her  nap,  set  her 

sleeve  and  slip  it  into  his  watch  pocket.  bonnet  bias  across  her  eyebrows,  said  she 

'*  Then  a  frantic  love  took  possession  of  was  glad  the  young  Comanche  came  to  his 
the  hunter.  Day  after  day,  night  after  senses  at  last,  and  then  addressed  herself  to 
night,  his  wasting  form  was  laid  beside  the  the  making  of  coffee, 
singing  cascade ;  ever  he  sighed,  murmured,  I  met  Oreto  frequently,  and  never  saw 
dreamed.  The  strength  left  his  limbs,  his  him  unbend  from  the  Hamlet  air — "  Man 
blood  beat  hotly ;  Summer  waned  and  cold  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  either," — 
winds  blew,  but  never  cooled  the  fever  of  except  on  this  one  holiday.  So  to  speak,  he 
his  brow.  Sometimes  after  a  day's  hunt,  flavored  the  whole  picnic.  He  gayly  in- 
returning  at  evening  he  fancied  he  saw  a  sisted  on  seasoning  every  dish.  <*  I  will  not 
misty  outline  against  the  dark  steep,  but  it  ruin  the  oUa  for  Americans  with  too  much 
melted  away  as  he  neared  it  and  instead  of  red  pepper,"  he  said ;  *<  the  merest  soup^on^ 
a  living  woman  he  reached  out  to  clasp  the  as  the  French  put  it."  Then  he  contrived 
empty  air.  Then  the  warrior  began  to  un-  a  nice,  cool-looking  salad  from  some  crisp 
derstand  this  water  spirit  was  of  the  race  of  leaves,  to  me  unknown,  and  served  it  with  a 
Souls,  and  as  such  could  not  wed  a  mortal ;  deftness  and  tact  that  would  have  graced  a 
to  possess  her,  therefore,  he  must  be  like  courtier.  To  tell  the  whole  truth,  the  ele- 
her — must  die.  So  one  day  when  the  world  gant  Castilian  had  so  much  manner  it  was 
was  all  bright  and  his  soul  all  dark,  while  rather  fatiguing  to  keep  up  with  him. 
she  sung  a  song  of  wonderful  music  he  Dinner  over  he  took  a  large  silk  handker- 
stretched  his  arms  to  reach  the  shadowy  chief  and  showed  how  twQ  prisoners  of  the 
siren  and  plunged  from  the  black  ledge  Inquisition  were  once  knotted  together  with 
you  see  yonder  into  the  unknown  depths  ropes,  and  allowed  their  freedom  if  they 
below."  could  untie  them,  trying  the  puzzle  on  the 

**  And  was  he  never  heard  of  afterward?"  lovers  who  of  course  struggled  violently  to 

asked  Juliet,  while  the  roses  on  her  cheek  be  free, — I  need  hardly  add  without  success, 

deepened  in  betrayal  of  her  thoughts.  Had  he  experimented  on  some  of  the  mar- 

'*  Never,  hermosura^*'  said  the  Spaniard  ried  couples  possibly  the  result  might  have 

with  an  admiring  gesture,  **  but  old  Pueblos  been  different    Following  this  was  a  gay 

about  here  say  two  shapes  rise  out  of  the  barcarole  about  strolling  on  the  Prado,glano- 

Bpring  where  there  used  to  be  but  one,  float  ing  eyes,  winged  feet  and  envious  veils.    **  It 

in  the  air  and  hover  above  it.    They  are  should  have  castanets  in  the  chorus ;    if 

of tenest  seen  about  dusk  in  the  rainy  sea-  Sefior  Brown  will  lend  me  his  hat  it  will 

■on.    I  have  never  seen  them  myself."  answer." 

**  1  wonder  if  they  do  show  that  way/'  ThuA  appealed  to  the  photographer  could 

said  Bosa  with  a  puzzled  face.  not  choose  but  offer  his  brand  new  stove- 

^  Quien  sabe"  said  Oreto  mysteriously,  at  pipe  to  his  guest,  who  thi^mped  it  vigorously, 

the  same  time  handing  her  the  kernel  of  a  greatly  to  Sefior  Brown's  annoyance,  who 
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stood  looking  f oolish,  bareheaded  in  the  son-  politan  bom  in  old  Castile,  the  friend  of  our 

shine.    And  again  I  marked  the  size  and  artist  James  firown.    For  eesthetio  cultore, 

luster  of  the  diamond  ring.  refinement  of  manner  and  general  elegance 

The  singer's  Toioe  was  a  trifle  cracked,  the  versatile  Castilian  has  few  equals  and 

but  we  were  not  fastidious,  the  ladies  hung  no  superiors.    Rumor  has  it  he  will  soon 

on  erery  word  and  when  the  song  ended  the  lead  to  the  altar  a  fair  widow  well  known  to 

aj^ilause  was  hearty  and  genuine.     The  our  city,  and  we  learn  with  extreme  pleasure 

blonde  artist  produced  a  flute  which  luckily  that  he  bas  been  prevailed  on  to  cast  in  his 

for  us  had  a  missing  joint,  and  insinuated  lot  with  us  and  become  a  citizen  of  the  most 

be  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  sing ;  but  we  desirable  of  all  the  territories." 

knew  **  The  Raven  "  would  be  his  doleful  Some  weeks  later  I  sat  working  a  highly 

strain  and  upon  the  hint  no  one  spoke.  useless  lamp  mat  in  my  parlor,  which  in  pleas- 

'^Now  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Oreto,  ant  Mexican  fashion  is  divided  from  John's 
**  for  consuming  your  time  and  courtesy.  I  office  by  a  curtained  doorway.  There  passed 
must  have  a  $i€9tay  without  which  you  know  the  ba|Ted  window  a  dapper  little  man, 
a  Spaniard  is  lost  forever  and  a  day."  From  whipping  his  boot  with  a  short  riding  whip 
under  the  seat  of  the  buckboard  he  unrolled  as  he  went  along,  whom  I  recognized  as  a 
a  short  cloak  and  threw  it  in  Moorish  style  government  agent  from  Los  Indies.  I 
across  his  shoulders,  lifted  his  sombrero,  re-  heeded  not  the  conversation,  easily  over- 
vealing  a  nobly  turned  head  with  dashes  of  heard,  or  rather  the  monologue  which  Ian- 
gray  in  the  blue-black  hair,  and  his  face  re-  guished,  till  a  sudden  animation  of  voice 
snmed  its  expression  of  habitual  melancholy,  betrayed  the  true  purpose  of  the  visitor  as 
As  he  walked  off  to  the  shadow  of  a  great  he  asked,  '*  Was  there  a  fellow  hangin' 
rock  the  alumnus  from  Colorado  college,  'round  here  not  long  ago,  calling  himself 
who  knows  it  all,  said  in  a  loud  whisper,  Oreto ;  a  sort  of  literary  and  sentimental 
**  There  goes  Don  Pomposo.  He  feels  like  adventurer,  pretending  to  be  in  heavy 
the  Corliss  engine  at  the  CentenniaL"  mourning  ?  " 

The  old  bachelor  shot  the  fledgling  a  "  Yes,  he  had  quite  a  turn  for  story  tell- 
glanoe  that  should  have  killed  him,  but  the  ing  and  amusing  children.  The  eaballero 
youth,  though  poor  by  nature  and  exhausted  appears  to  have  fallen  on  evil  times — a  sad 
by  cultivation,  was  wiry  and  did  not  fall  face,"  added  John  reflectively ;  '*  wouldn't  be 
asunder.  In  fact  he  never  flinched.  My  a  bad  model  for  the  Master  of  Ravenswood." 
thoughts  wandered  from  the  gay  company  **  Exactly ;  his  face  is  mighty  sad  about 
and  the  man  who  had  no  respect  for  *<  the  this  time.  Interested  friends  have  taken 
stranger  within  the  gates,"  to  the  lone  exile  secure  boarding  for  him  and  relieved  him 
and  the  varied  fortunes  at  which  he  had  of  his  wig  and  big  diamond  ring — the  prop- 
hinted,  and  I  said  aloud,  **  The  SeSor  Oreto  erty  of  a  lady  in  Tuloago.  Uis  real  name 
looks  like  a  man  who  has  a  history."  is  Gomez,  a  gambler  and  murderer  from  the 

And  he  has.  city  of  Mexico.    He  ran  off  to  Chihuahua, 

I  dismiss   the   picnic   in   the   brilliant  which  soon  got  too  hot  to  hold  him  and  his 

periods  of  the  Pharos  of  the  Occident   The  little  games,  moved  on  to  Ix>s  Indies,  where 

editor-in-chief,    being   also   an    insurance  he  played  three  card  mont^  once  too  often 

agent,  naturally  dealt  in  large  figures,  and  for  even  territorial  morality,  and  the  noble 

gave  free  rein  to  his  warm,  not  to  say  fiery  hidalgo  is  now  smiling  his  melancholy  smile 

imaginati<m  :  **  The  picnic  of  last  week  was  behind  the  grated  windows  of  the  county 

an  event  long  to  be  remembered.    The  day  jaiL" 

was  beautiful,  nature  enchanting,  woman  **  He  had  rather  an  agreeable  manner," 

divine.    Old  Baldy  lifted  his  rug^i^  front  said  John,  with  a  long  yawn,  "  but  I  never 

and  snowy  crown  before  us,  and  the  river  took  much  stock  in  the  man." 

sung  its   sweetest  cadence.     Among  dis-  Then  I  put  on  my  bonnet  and  slipped  out 

tinguished  guests  pi^ssent  we  name  the  fas-  for  a  walk, 

dnating  Gonxalez  Felipe  Oreto,  a  oosmo-  S.  E,  W. 
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A  STUDY. 

f 

IT  was  a  very  modest  sign ;  dingy  gilt  been  abrapt  and  hoping  I  will  be  happy, 
letters  on  a  rusty  black  ground,  the  en-  Happy  1  Oh,  yes — *\  Here  Harold  broke 
tire  sign  being  not  larger  in  area  than  off  his  reflections  to  scowl  ferociously  at  a 
J  two  feet  by  one ;  and  it  hung  moreover  small  boot-black  and  shout,  "  JVb  **;  but  be- 
in  a  helpless,  one-sided,  mutely  appealing  fore  the  boy  could  turn  he  stopped  him. 
fashion  by  a  single  comer  nail.  Why  then  "  Yes  I  do  too ;  only  be  quick  about  it  1 " 
did  the  handsome  young  man  who  was  pass-  He  did  not  really  want  his  boots  blacked^ 
ipg  give  it  a  vicious  twist  with  his  cane  and  (in  truth  they  had  been  blacked  ten  min- 
send  the  announcement  of  the  **  Office  of  the  utes  before  this  episode,  for  he  was  on  his 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  "  into  the  way  to  a  friend's  house,)  but  he  wanted  to 
mud  of  the  street?  Being  a  western  street  make  amends  for  his  harshness  to  a  child, 
the  mud  was  deep.  "You  be  hanged!"  and  some  scruples  concerning  almsgiving 
muttered  the  young  man — which,  indeed,  forbade  the  easier  device  of  a  quarter.  The 
was  just  what  the  sign  needed ;  but  he  did  act  was  trivial,  yet  a  clue  to  Harold's  char- 
not  hang  it,  he  walked  on  with  a  little  irri-  acter.  He  had  a  fervid  temperament  which 
table  laugh  and  turned  down  a  side  street,  his  will  kept  in  rigid  retirement,  but  some- 
when,  seeing  no  one  near  enongh  to  observe  times  it  escaped  and  hurried  him  into  ao- 
him,  he  soon  allowed  the  dejection  of  his  tion,  in  which  cases  his  atonement  was 
feelings  to  shape  his  expression.  The  cause  prone  to  be  as  impetuous  as  his  offense.  He 
of  his  melancholy  mood  was  that  frequent  looked  after  the  boy  when  he  dashed  away, 
disturber  of  a  lover's  peace,  a  quarrel  with  having  finished  the  merest  pretense  of 
his  mistress.  The  quarrel  was  no  transient  blacking.  "Poor  little  rat,"  he  thought; 
disagreement ;  it  was  a  final  rupture.  Six  "  after  all  it  is  harder  lines  for  him  than  for 
times  since  the  morning  mail  had  Harold  ^^'  H  a  man  can  only  do  something  per- 
Durham  read  a  certain  note  which  he  then  manent  for  that  crowd  he  ought  not  to  make 
received ;  now  he  was  repeating  its  con-  &  row  if  he  does  n't  get  all  the  other  things 
tents  from  memory ;  certainly  they  showed  be  asks  of  life." 

no  indecision  in  the  writer.  Pursuing  this  elevating  strain  of  meditsr 

"I  have  read  your  letter  carefully.    I  tion,  Harold  resolved  to  waste   no  more 

cannot  say  anything  but  what  I  have  said  moans  over  his  ruined  hopes,  but,  dismissing 

before  so  often  you  must  be  tired.    I  do  not  importunate  visions  of  a  noble,  candid  face 

blame  you,  Harold,  that  you  are  not  willing  and  classic  head  witii  its  thick  brown  braids, 

to  have  your  wife  feel  so  differently  from  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  object  of  his  visit 

you ;  but  you  must  not  blame  me,  either,  if  to    Xerxes ;    namely,    tenement     houses. 

I  cannot  give  up  my  friends  and  my  con-  "  Drains,"  said  Harold   sternly,  "  drains ; 

victions  for  you.    A  woman  has  a  sense  of  they  must  be  settled  1 "    And  as  a  judicious 

honor  as  well  as  a  man,  and  I  cannot  do  it,  initiative  to  the  settlement  of  drains  he 

Harold.    But  I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  leaned  against  a  fence,  and  taking  Miss 

you.    I  never  had  the  shadow  of  a  claim  on  Maine's  letter  out  of  his  pocket  he  pro- 

you,  you  know.    You  are   quite  free.    I  ceeded  to  give  it  a  seventh  reading, 

have  sent  you  back  your  letters  and  your  It  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  draw  his 

ring.    And  please  believe  that  I  shall  al-  picture.    His  dress,  his  tall,  athletic  figure, 

ways  remain  his  fresh  complexion,  and  his  reddish-blonde 

Your  faithful  friend,  beard  parted  in  the  center  lent  his  presence 

LnxiAN  S.  Maine."  *''  ^"^^^^^  *^'''  "^  ^^  «P^^®  ^^^  *^"  ^"»- 

liBh  accent ;  he  was  however  an  American, 

"  Then  there 's  a  postscript,"  continued  the  son  of  a  Chicago  pork  packer  and  a 

the  young  man,  "  about  hoping  she  has  n't  Vermont  school  teadier.    His  father  was  a 
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joria],  shrewd,  strong-^lled,  faithful  man  to  his  father  when  the  subject  was  first  men- 

who  had  inherited  a  small  fortune  and  had  tioned  between  them, 

made  it  a  great  one.    His  mother  was  a  <*  What  do  we  most  need  in  America?"  he 

gentle  and  graceful  woman  who  had  almost  cried.    "  That  gentlemen  should  enter  poll- 

forgotten  that  she  was  not  bom  rich.    She  tics  I    We  leave  them  to  the  lower  classes, 

had  Tery  soft,  winning  manners,  dressed  and  see  the  scoundrelly  cads  who  represent 

perfectly,  and  had  the  most  harmoniously  us  in  Congress  I    I  don't  wonder  they  sneer 

picturesque  house  in  Chicago.    Mrs.  Dur-  at  us  in  Europe.    The  class  who  are  our 

ham  had  visited  England  three  times;  the  natural   leaders,  who  have  the  leisure  to 

first  time  she  brought  back  her  butler,  the  study  the  theory  of  civilization  and  find  out 

second  time  her  coachman,  the  third  time  what  government  can  and  what  it  can't  do, 

her     invaluable     housekeeper,    **Becket."  M«ystay  at  home  for  fear  of  a  little  mud 

'^Now  I  feel  that  I  can  live,"  she  said  confi-  throwing  1    I    tell   you    it's   a   cowardly 

dentially.    Harold  was  the  only  child.    It  shame  1 "  shouted  Harold,  growing  hot  and 

was  Mrs.  Durham's  idea  to  send  him  to  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a 

England;  she  wanted  him  to  go  to  Eton  bang. 

first,  then  to  Oxford;  but  I  believe  they  "Well,  don't  break  things,  dear,   if  it 

compromised  upon  Phillips  Academy  and  is  I "  said  his  mother,  in  some  alarm.   There 

Oxford.  was  a  real  Palissy  pitcher  on  that  table  and 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Durham  had  retired  from  it  was  tottering  frightfully, 

business  under  the  influence  of  a  siege  of  Mr.  Durham  chuckled  but  said  nothing, 

headache   and  his   wife's  entreaties,  and  His  son's  English  social  tone,  his  vehemence 

when  Harold  returned  home  he  found  him  and   his   astounding     political    innocence 

in  a  deplorable  state  of  anxious  laziness,  tickled  the  elder  man's  sense  of  humor. 

Harold  most  unexpectedly  came  to  his  re-  "He's  a  good  fellow,"  thought  Mr.  Durham, 

lief  by  plunging  into  philanthropy  and  ten-  "and  he  '11  get  over  his  nonsense  in  a  little 

ement  houses.    Mr.  Durham  saw  that  the  while.    Give  him  his  head  a  while  and  let 

tenement  houses  paid,  while  Harold,  who  him  fool  about  the  primaries  and  vote  inde- 

had  studied  architecture  and  sanitary  science  pendent  tickets  till  he 's  tired.    He  '11  come 

and  political  economy  for  no  other  purpose,  out  all  right,  and  there  ain't  a  bit  of  danger 

as  he  told  his  father,  planned  the  buildings,  of  his  being  elected  to  anything  I " 

He  quite  agreed  with  his  father  that  the  Mrs.  Durham  took  Harold  much  more 

houses  must  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  interest  seriously ;  his  enthusiasm,  to  be  sure,  was 

on  t^e  money.  rather  alarming  in  a  drawing-room,  but  that 

"We  shall  do  no  good  with  it  as  a  char-  was  a  trifling  blemish;  she  admired  the 
ity,"  he  used  to  say,  "but  if  we  can  make  English  tone;  Harold's  sentiments,  his  man- 
decent  dwellings  for  the  working  classes  a  ners,  the  very  rising  inflections  of  his  voice 
paying  investment  we  shall  have  plenty  of  at  the  close  of  his  sentences  thrilled  her 
people  following  our  example.  And  that  is  heart  with  an  exquisite  vanity ;  she  loved 
what  we  want.  We  want  to  make  these  her  husband,  but  her  son  was  her  realized 
vile  fire-traps  and  fever-holes  unrentable  I "  ideal.     At   last,  she  felt   that  she  could 

Jt  win  be  seen  that  Harold  had  the  hope  crush  Mrs.  Maine.    A  grandmother   who 

as  well  as  the  courage  of  his  opinions.    One  had  been  a  Van  Renssellaer  and  a  sister 

might  fancy  that  he  would  have  been  toler-  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  eighteen  times 

ably  busy,  what  with  overseeing  building,  could  never  stand  up  against  a  son  educated 

collecting  rents,  helping  his  tenants  to  help  at  Oxford,  with  his  English  training  visible 

themselves,  and  writing  explanations  of  the  in  every  bow  and  audible  in  every  question 

model  tenement  scheme  to  the  newspapers ;  that  he  asked. 

but  he  was  a  young  man  of  immense  energy,  It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  a 

he  felt  that  his  country  as  well  as  the  poor  reverie  that  Mrs.  Duriiam  should  take  Har- 

needed  him  and  he  took  an  active  interest  old  over  to  the  Maines,  that  same  evening, 

in  politics.    He  made  quite  a  little  oration  Harold  found  a  tall  young  woman,  handsome 
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as  Diana,  inAtead  of  the  merry  little  girl  harsh  and  coarse.  I  fear  a  visit  which  he 
who  bad  skated  and  climbed  trees  with  him  made  the  preyious  year  (I  am  writing  of 
ten  years  ago.  He  instantly  discovered  that  1879)  to  Washington,  and  the  glimpse  he 
he  had  loved  her  all  his  life,  and  told  her  so  there  had  of  the  workings  of  the  cause,  re- 
two  months  later.  Lily  Maine  had  been  inforoed  his  prejudices.  There  was  the 
crael  enough  to  doubt  the  duration  of  his  usual  delegation  of  ladies  in  the  city,  to  pre- 
feeling,  and  had  refused  to  be  positively  his  sent  the  claims  of  women  to  the  ballot 
promised  wife  until  he  had  known  her  before  Congress.  Harold  attended  one  of 
longer ;  but  she  had  admitted  what  she  their  meetings.  Several  ladies  were  speak- 
styled  a  **  partiality  "  for  him  and  bad  con-  ing  when  he  entered,  and  because  of  this 
sented  to  wear  his  ring,  although  she  would  circumstance  he  could  hear  very  little, 
not  let  him  buy  her  one.  In  short,  they  Soon  one  enterprising  speaker  mounted  a 
finally  arrived  at  an  <<  understanding"  which  chair,  a  bolder  spirit  climbed  upon  the  table, 
was  to  be  an  "  engagement "  at  the  end  of  and  the  climax  was  reached  when  a  strangely 
the  year.  Harold  bad  never  been  so  happy  attired  being — Harold  supposed  she  was  a 
in  his  life ;  he  thought  Lily  more  charming  woman — ^pnt  a  chair  upon  the  table,  clam- 
every  day.  bered  into  the  chair  and  screamed  her  views 

He  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion;  few  above  the  uproar.  Harold  shrugged  his 
people  knew  Miss  Maine  without  feeling  shoulders  and  went  away, 
the  subtle  attraction  of  her  mingled  sincerity  He  did  not  know  of  Lily's  opinions  until 
and  sympathy.  There  are  many  sincere  some  two  months  after  he  had  asked  her  to 
people  in  the  world,  and  many  sympathetic  be  his  wife.  He  never  suspected  that  a  giil 
people ;  but  the  sincere  people  are  apt  to  be  with  so  much  hair  could  be  a  defender  of 
disagreeable  and  the  sympathetic  people  are  the  rights  of  woman,  and  his  first  intimation 
apt  to  lie,  more  or  less.  Lily,  while  she  was  of  such  a  horrible  anomaly  was  the  sight  of 
absolutely  truthful,  knew  bow  to  be  silent,  her  name  in  the  Timet  as  secretary  of  the 
and  her  interest  in  others'  goodness  or  sor-  Chicago  branch.  There  is  no  necessity  of 
row  was  too  quick  to  need  to  be  whipped  up  detailing  the  particulars  of  their  quarrel— 
by  her  politeness.  As  most  of  us  are  either  for  quarrel  it  became  at  last.  Harold  felt 
good  or  unhappy  and  some  of  us  are  both,  that  Lily  would  have  given  up  a  whim  for 
Lily's  interest  had  a  wide  career  before  it —  his  sake  had  she  loved  him  deeply ;  Lily 
so  wide,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Maine  shuddered  felt  that  she  could  never  again  respect  her- 
over  her  daughter's  disregard  of  the  conven-  self  if  she  were  to  give  up  her  principles  to 
tionalities.  She  used  to  discuss  Lily's  secure  her  happiness ;  between  the  feelings 
^eccentricity  "  with  her  second  daughter —  of  both  they  soon  came  to  bitter  words, 
her  husband  was  dead — always  ending  the  **  Lily,  if  I  had  heard  you  were  a  Roman 
recital  of  her  grievances  with  the  declaration  Catholic  I  could  n't  have  been  more  shock- 
that  she  could  have  borne  anything  better  ed,"  cried  Harold,  pacing  the  room.  ^  It 
than  <^  that  dreadful  women's  rights  crowd  1"  is  n't  so  much  the  object  as  the  people,  such 

Now  I  trust  the  reader  perceives  why  a  horribly  ill  bred  crowd !  All  the  cracked- 
Harold  flung  the  sign  of  the  Woman's  Suf-  brained  women  I  know  are  shrieking  for  the 
frage  Association  into  the  mire ;  **  the  cause"  suffrage." 

had  torn  Lily  from  him.  He  was,  on  the  '*  They  ar«qneer,;M>me  of  them,"  admitted 
whole,  in  spite  of  his  impetuous  nature,  a  Lily,  half  laughing  and  half  sighing,  ^  but 
very  sweet  tempered  fellow ;  but  he  had  a  you  know,  Harold,  that  in  all  reforms  odd 
touch  of  his  father's  doggedness,  and  he  people  come  at  first.  You  should  have 
cherished  his  few  prejudices.  The  son  of  heard  father  tell  of  the  extraordinary  crea> 
his  mother  could  hardly  help  having  an  in-  tures  who  used  to  fiock  to  the  early  anti- 
tense  dislike  to  anything  harsh  or  coarse  in  slavery  gatherings.  We  used  to  entertain 
a  woman ;  by  an  easy  transition  his  dislike  the  brethren — such  looking  people  as  they 
was  transferred  to  a  movement  which  were  sometimes  I  And  they  never  could  eat 
seemed  to  him  an  effort  to  make  all  women  things  like  other  people  1 " 
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''I  presume  toe  shall  have  to  entertain  consideration.    He  was   furions  when  he 

quite   as   interesting  specimens/'  retorted  heard  her  kiss  Lily  in  the  hall ;  and  Lily  on 

Harold  with  a  sneer;  bnt  aU  the  same  his  her  return  found  him  standing,  hat  in  hand« 

heart  had  softened  orer  the  ^  we/'  and  he  by  the  door, 

was  sorely  tempted  to  surrender  on  the  spot.  No,  he  said,  with  an  air  of  distant  po- 

However,  being  always  on  guard  against  liteness,  he  would  not  take  off  his  overcoat ; 

his  impulses,  he  resisted  temptation  and  took  he  had  only  come  to  say  good-by.     He  was 

a  Tery  dignified  leave.    It  was  the  day  of  glad  he  was  leaving  her  in  such  good  hands ; 

his  departure  for  Xerxes.    Some  tenement  he  hoped  she  would  have  a  pleasant  time 

houses  in  that   thriving  town  had  lately  during  his  absence;    doubtless  he  should 

become  Mr.  Durham's  property,  and  Harold  hear  of  her  through  the  newspapers ;  some 

was  going  there  to  superintend  their  tran»t  speech — 

formation  into  the  model  tenements  of  his  **  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Lily,  trying  to  laugh, 

dreams.    He  told  Lily  that  he  would  call  on  "  I  am  not  gifted  in  that  way.    I  never  could 

his    way  to  the   depot    to   say   good-by.  write  an  essay  when  I  was  in  school,  and  I 

Neither  Lily  nor  he  had  any  reason  to  sua-  should  break  down  if  I  tried  to  read  it,  any- 

pect  that  Dr.  Jerusha  Dale  would  call  also ;  how.     It  is  in  the  drudgery  of  committees 

nevertheless  he  found  her  overshoes  repos-  that  I  shine." 

ing  on  the  tiles  of  the  vestibule.  Even  we  '^  I  shall  wish  you  much  success  in  com- 
who  know  and  respect  Dr.  Dale  feel  that  she  mittees  then,"  said  Harold ;  **  good-by." 
has  not  a  prepossessing  appearance.  She  is  He  lifted  her  hand  coldly  to  his  lips,  and  he 
a  tall  lady,  very  thin  but  prodigiously  mus-  did  not  see  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes, 
oular ;  (there  is  a  legend  current  among  The  next  day  he  wrote  her  a  long  letter 
her  friends  that  she  once  knocked  a  rude  from  Xerxes.  He  begged  her  to  give  up 
medical  student  down,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  principles  and  friends ;  he  made  the 
she  did  collar  a  drunken  man  who  was  beat-  most  moving  plea  in  his  power,  and  wrote 
ing  his  wife ;)  her  dress  never  shows  any  con-  six  pages  about  his  love  for  her.  Lily  cried 
cession  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  her  voice  over  the  letter  all  night,  and  answered  by 
is  loud  and  her  movements  ungraceful ;  she  an  appeal  to  his  justice.  He.  wrote  her  (by 
wears  her  black  hair  short ;  and  there  is,  to  the  next  mail)  that  she  did  not  seem  to  con- 
be  frank,  a  kind  of  grimness  abQut  her  aider  that  it  was  a  matter  of  principle  with 
whole  aspect.  Yet  she  is  a  woman  of  un-  him,  and  that  he  certainly  never  could  bring 
doubted  talent,  who  half  starved  herself  to  himself  to  tolerate  Dr.  Jerusha  Dale  as  one 
learn  her  profession,  and  now  is  continually  of  his  wife's  friends.  His  answer  was  the 
spending  her  knowledge  upon  miserable  letter  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
men  and  women  who  cannot  pay  her  fees ;  He  had  finished  reading  it  now  and  was 
she  is  said  to  be  marvelously  gentle  in  a  listlessly  looking  about  him.  This  was  his 
sick  room,  and  her  loud  voice  itself  was  first  walk  in  that  part  of  Xerxes.  He  did 
acquired  in  dutifully  shouting  at  her  deaf  not  admire  the  town.  The  slightly  built 
mother,  whom  she  keeps  in  great  comfort  houses,  the  soft  coal  dinginess  everywhere 
Harold  unfortunately  knew  nothing  of  her  and  the  abounding  mud  jarred  on  an  eye  ao- 
amiable  traits.  He  shuddered  when  he  saw  customed  to  the  picturesque  tidiness  of  £ng- 
her  long  form  gradually  emerge  from  a  lish  country  towns.  Harold  never  took  a 
Queen  Anne  chair ;  "  What  an  awful  wo-  walk  that  he  did  not  stumble  over  some 
man ! "  he  thought,  as  he  bowed.  She,  kind  broken  board  in  the  wooden  sidewalks,  or 
soul,  who  really  loved  Lily,  thought  he  had  have  a  loose  board  fly  up  in  his  face  as  he 
a  good  face ;  and  suspecting  him  to  be  Lily's  trod  upon  it,  or  sink  up  to  his  ankles  in  the 
lover  almost  immediately  took  her  leave,  black  slime  of  a  crossing.  The  number  of 
although  she  had  not  been  in  the  house  ten  unprotected  cows,  geese  and  pigs  which  he 
minutes  and  had  come  six  miles  through  the  met  also  amazed  him ;  and  he  found  stag- 
mud  and  rain  solely  to  make  this  one  call,  nant  pools  of  water  in  ravines  close  to  beau- 
Harold  had  not  the  grace  to  recognize  her  tif  ully  kept  lawns  and  handsome  houses. 
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"  Most  extraordinary  town  I  **  said  Harold.        Harold  blushed  and  said  that  he  was  in- 

Montgomery  street  below  the  railroad  (which  terested  in  tulips. 

runs  through  the  busiest  part  of  the  town,        **  And  you,  zen,  know  someting  of  ze  ta- 

at  the  base  of  the  hills — another  astonishing  lip  culture,  perhaps  ?  "  said  Father  Quin- 

circumstance  to  Harold,)  is  not  a  pretty  nailon,with  sparkling  eyes  ;*' I  do  not  often 

street ;  and  Saint  Patrick's  church,  agaiust  have  such  iv  pleasure  to  meet  one  zat  caree 

whose  fence  he  was  leaning,  is  as  severely  for  zat    Yill  you  yalk  in,  my  dear  sir  ?  *' 
ugly  as  the  sternest  Puritan  could  desire,        Harold,  half  amused  at  his  own  complai- 

although  the  cross  which  surmounts  its  un-  sance,  followed  the  priest  about  the  garden 

adorned  stone  walls  and  wooden  roof  is  the  and  talked  for  ten  minutes  of  tulips  and 

symbol  of  the  most  ancient  Christian  faith.  Dutch  culture.    Then  he  spoke  of  the  man 

On  one  side  of  the  church  is  the  parochial  who  had  just  left  them  and  asked  the  priest 

school,  a  row  of  brick  buildings  with  battered  if  he  was  a  good  workman, 
wooden    doors   and   worn   wooden    steps.        Father  Quinnailon  shook  his  head;  **Zat 

Nearer  the  street  there  is  the  priest's  house,  I  do  not  know.    You  see,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 

a  small  two-story  brick  edifice,  and  in  front  known  him  but  a  small  time.    It  vas  zis 

of  the  house  is  a  garden.    The  day  on  which  vay.    I  go  to  veesit  one  of  my  people  in  a 

Harold  first  saw  it  was  in  April,  and  it  was  poor  house  on  Tyler  street — " 
ablaze  with  tulips.  **One  of  my  father's  houses,  probably," 

<*  Pretty  fine  display,  ain't  it  ?  "  said  a  man,  interrupted  Durham,  *'  I  am  come  to  repair 

coming  up  to  Harold.    He  wore  a  working-  them." 

man's  dress  with  a  carpenter's  rule  sticking       ^  Zat  is  good  news,"  said  Father  Quin- 

out  of  his  coat  pocket,  and  he  rested  two  nailon,  bowing.    **  £h  veil,  it  vas  zere  I  see 

patched  elbows  on  the  fence  rail  as  he  spoke.  Mrs.  Higgins.    Mrs.  Barnes  had  ze  room 

"Yes,  it  is,  my  man,"  said  Harold  ;'<  whose  across  her,  and  ven  I  vas  to  leave  I  see  a 

garden  is  it  ?  "  leetle  girl  brushing  vith  a  broom — so  leetle 

"Mister  Quinnailon's,  the  priest  here;  a  maiden  vith  sagreat  a  broom  I — and  I  say, 

that's  him  now ! "  *my  child,  vat  make  you  vith  ze  broom?' 

Harold   looked   rather  curiously  at   the  Vile  I  talk,  I  hear  her  mother  call,  and  I 

priest,  a  stout  old  man  in  a  threadbare  black  come  in  to  find  her  sick,  in  great  distress, 

cassock,  whose  strongly  marked,  dark  fac^  her  husband  gone  to  look  for  vork,  no  one 

showed  his  foreign  birth ;  it  would  have  been  to  help  her  but  ze  leetle  maid.    So  I  sveep 

a  plain  face  but  for  the  bright  eyes  and  be-  ze  room  for  her,  and  we  get  acquainted  a 

nevolent   smile.     "  How   sly  he   looks ! "  leetle,  and  I  have  come  two  other  times  and 

thought  Harold,  whose  English  education  send  her  a  flower  or  a  leetle  soup  or  such 

had  intensified  the  average  good  Protestant's  ting;  but  zat  is  all  I  know.    She  did  tell 

distrust  of  the  Church  of  Rome*  me — ^yes — zat  her  husband  have  money  saved 

"  Grood  morning,"  said  Father  Quinnailon,  up  ven  he  come  here,  but  he  breaked  his  leg ; 

**  how  is  your  vife  zis  morning  ?  "  zat  vas  a  great  expense,  and  she  also  has 

"  She 's  'bout  the  same,"  said  the  man.  been  long  sick.    But  I  tink  dem  to  be  good. 

The  priest  was  picking  tulips ;  he  handed  honest  people  too  proud  to  beg." 
them  ov^r  the  fence  to  the  man.  "  Then  you  can't  recommend  the  man  ?  " 

"  ShaU  you  give  zem  to  her,  please,"  he       "  No,  not  as  to  vork,  for  zat  I  do  not  know, 

said,  "  and  tell  her  zat  she  has  my  prayers."  But  I  hope  you  vill  see  Mr.  Lawrence.    He 

"  Much  obliged,  Mister  Quinnailon,"  said  is  a  builder  and  has  employed  him.    Stay, 

the  man,  taking  the  flowers.    It  seemed  to  it  is  but  a  step ;  if  you  vill  but  vait  here  I 

Harold  that  he  would  have  said  more  had  he  vill  ask  Mr.  Lawrence  myself." 
found  any  words  to  his  mind,  but  he  merely        "  No,"  said  Harold, "  I  will  go;  pray  don't 

gave  a  short  nod  and  walked  down  the  street,  take  so  much  trouble.    They  are  poor  then, 

The  priest,  turning  to  Harold,  asked  him  these  Higginses?" 
if  he  cared  to  see  the  garden.    "  I  have  seen       "  Very  poor,  I  fear,  sir,  but  zey  do  not  tell 

you  standing  here  for  a  long  time,"  he  said,  me;  I  am  not  of  zeir  profession;  zey  are 
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Proteetants  as  yourself,  sir/'  said  the  priest,  "  But  the  fanners  ?  "  said  Harold,  "  How 

with  a  little  wistful  glance  up  at  Harold's  do  they  come  to  town? 

face.    ("  He  wants  to  convert  me,"  thought  '*  Oh,  they  don't  come. 

Harold.)    "Zey  speak  but  leetle  to  me  of  *' But  is  n't  that  rery  awkward,  you  know? 

seir  affairs,  and  I  vish  not  to  intrude."  "  Very,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert  placidly ;  "  will 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Harold.    «•  I  thank  you  sit  here',  Mr.  Durham  ?  " 

you  for  your  courtesy — ah— Father;  and  I  Harold  perceived  that  a  number  of  small 

will  wish  you  good  afternoon."  tables  had  appeared  in  the  rooms  and  that 

The  old  priest  insisted  on  picking  a  most  people  were  seating  themselves  around  them, 

gorgeous  tulip  for  him,  saying,  '*It  is  so  He  found  himself  provided   mysteriously 

great  a  pleasure  to  give  to  one  who  knows  with  a  napkin  and  a  tiny  bouquet,  and 

of  flowers."  seated  near  a  very  pretty  girl  who  was 

**  Decidedly,  he  means  to  convert  me,"  equally  amiable,  but  whom,  I  am  sorry  to 
thought  Harold,  walking  up  the  hill.  His  say,  he  was  never  able  afterward  to  describe, 
single  acquaintance  in  Xerxes  had  invited  Indeed,  all  through  the  ^  tea," — which  was 
him  to  a  ''tea-party,"  a  festivity  of  ambigu*  an  elaborate  supper,  by  the  way, — ^he  talked 
ous  nature  but  he  was  told  enjoyable,  and  mechanically.  Once  only  he  was  roused  to 
to  it  he  was  now  hastening.  Xerxes  is  any  interest  in  the  conversation.  A  lady 
on  the  Mississippi;  and  as  Harold  stood  on  near  him  was  speaking : — 
the  Gilberts'  vine-covered  porch  he  could  "I  said  to  her  right  off,  I  couldn't  help 
see  the  river  shining  through  the  tender  it.  '  Mrs.  Hunter,'  I  said,  *  you  ain't  going  to 
green  leaves.  He  thought  that  he  would  send  Mary  to  the  Sisters?'  'Well,  yes,' 
write  Lily  of  the  pretty  home  which  the  she  said  she  '  guessed  so ;  her  father  did  n't 
Gilberts  had,  and  how  beautiful  was  the  feel  he  could  afford  to  send  Mary  East  this 
river ;  and  then,  with  a  sharp  pang,  he  year,  and  Mary  had  shown  such  a  decided 
remembered  that  none  of  his  friends  or  taste  for  painting  they  thought  just  for 
thoughts  mattered  to  Lily  any  more.  In  1^  year  they  would  let  her  try  the  Sis- 
most  incongruous  spirits  he  was  ushered  by  ters.' " 

his  host  through  two  handsomely  and  airily  "A  year  I "  repeated  one  of  the  listeners 

furnished  rooms,  filled  with  ladies  in  black  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  A  year  1    Six  months  is 

silk  and  point  lace.    Apparently  the  gentle-  enough  for  them  I    She  'U  come  back  a  Ro- 

men  were  all  in  the  halL    Harold  was  intro-  manist,  Mrs.  Dow." 

duoed  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  a  pretty  little  woman  "  Of  course  she  will.    I  wouldn't  send  a 

with  very  bright  brown  eyes  and  very  white  child  of  mine  to  a  Bomanist  school  if  they 

hands,  and  so  sweet  a  voice  that  Harold  had  to  grow  up  ignorant." 

thought  the  western  accent  delicious.    She  "  What  I  object  to  in  the  Papists,"  said  a 

introduced  him  to  some  fifty  other  women,  gentleman  opposite,  "  is  their  proselyting 

young  and  old,  who  all  asked  him  how  he  spirit    They  are  quite  welcome  to  their 

liked  Xerxes.     He  said,  with  diffidence,  superstitious  for  themselves,  but  when  they 

that  it  seemed  to  him  "  rather  muddy."  oome  to  this  country  for  refuge  and  we  re- 

They,  without  exception,  opened  their  oeive  them  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  keep 

eyes  very  wide  and  said,  from  forcing  their  religion  on  us.    The  Ro- 

**  Do  you  think  it  muddy  n&w  f  manists  are  getting  to  be  a  political  power  in 

"  Is  it  possible  for  a  place  to  be  mud-  this  country,  and  unless  we  stop  their  influ- 

dier?"  cried  Harold  desperately,  at  last.  ence  now,  whUe  we  have  the  power,  we  shall 

Mrs.  Gilbert  made  a  little  grimace.    "You  soon  find  that  the  church  of  Rome  has  n't 

are  evidently  fresh  from  some  effete  mon-  lost  its  old  persecuting  spirit." 

archy  where  they  pave  the  very  alleys.    Mr.  **  Oh,  well,"  said  a  stout  lady  near  Harold, 

Durham,  this  is  n't  mud,  this  is  fair  walking ;  with  a  comfortable,  tolerant  smile  dimpling 

when  we  are  muddy  the  cross  streets  are  im-  her  handsome  face,  "  there  are  good  people 

passable;  people  don't  even  dare  to  die  be-  everywhere;  I  have  seen  as  good  Catholics 

cause  they  know  they  can't  have  a  funeral  I"  as  Protestants;  the  best  cook  I  ever  had 
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was  a  Catholic.    It 's  the  priests  I  can't  helped  him.    And  as  for  prosel3rting — ^look 

bear ;  the  poor,  deluded  people  I  pity.**  at  us,  who  have  known  the  dear  old  man  all 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  priests  our  lives  and  are  as  firm  Presbyterians  as 

were  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  one  you  can  find ! " 

lady  who  had  lately  heard  Edith  O'Grorman  "  Yes,  Father  Qninnailon  is  a  good  man," 

darkly  hinted  that  they  were  also  desper-  said  the  stout  lady.    **I  remember,  thirty 

ately  wicked.    Mrs.  Gilbert  had  been  listen-  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  here  and  our 

ing  to  the  conversation  in  silence ;  at  this  house  took  fire  how  he  was  up  on  the  roof, 

last  remark  she  spoke.  the  first  man,  with  his  bucket;  he  always 

"  You  really  did  n't  expect  me  to  hear  used  to  go  to  every  fire  with  that  bucket  be- 
that  and  say  nothing  did  you?"  she  said  fore  we  had  the  fire  companies." 
laughing.  "  I  don't  know  what  the  priests  **  And  he  was  a  loyal  man  during  the 
are  in  other  countries ;  I  've  never  lived  war,"  said  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
there ;  but  here  in  America  I  know  they  are  first ;  "give  every  one  his  due,  I  say ;  Father 
in  the  main,  to  say  the  least,  hard-working,  Quinnailon  did  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
devoted,  honest  men  of  irreproachable  lives,  enlistments,  and  I  must  say  I  liked  those 
I  should  think  any  one  in  Xerxes  could  see  queer  little  speeches  he  used  to  make  about 
that.  Look  at  Father  O'Rouke,  who  does  *  supporting  ze  generous  country  zat  have 
good  every  day  he  lives,  who  has  got  those  receive  us,'  when  we  had  flag  raisingsi" 
wild  Irish  boys  of  his  church  into  a  literary  "  Well,"  said  another  gentleman,  "he 's 
society,  and  is  making  decent  men  of  them ;  likely  to  receive  the  reward  of  all  bis  vir- 
and  Father  Quinnailon,  who  is  a  saint  if  tues;  I  hear  they're  going  to  make  him 
ever — "  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  in  this  state." 

The  stout  lady  interrupted  her  to  say  that  **  Yes,  and  the  poor  man  is  so  distressed 

she  always  excepted  Father  Quinnailon ;  about  it,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert 

"  And  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,"  she  added.  "  He  told  me  of  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 

"Who  is  Father  Quinnailon?"    asked  he  said  that  he  had  written  and  begged 

Harold.    Every  one  looked  at  Mrs.  Gilbert  them  not  to  think  of  it;  *for,'  he  said,  'I 

"  Father  Quinnailon,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  am  not  a  learned  man,  I  cannot  be  a  bishop, 

"is  an  old  settler  who  came  here  when  I  am  but  fit  to  minister  to  the  poor  people.'" 

Xerxes  was  a  village  and  everybody  was  "  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of  thing  in 

dying  of  cholera.    My  father  and  mother  apostolic  times,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  "  but  I 

had  just  come  here  then,  and  my  mother  have  never  seen  any  clergyman  who  would 

had  the  cholera.    They  could  n't  get  a  house  decline    promotion,  myself.     It  is  n't  the 

anywhere,  and  were  thankful  enough  to  get  salary,  you  understand,  it 's  the  larger  op- 

into  a  warehouse  where  there  was  a  crowd  portunities  of  usefulness.     You  will  find 

of  German  emigrants  in  the  same  case  and  Father  Quinnailon  will  take  the  same  view 

half  of  them  down  with  the  cholera.    Our  of  it." 

furniture  had  not  come  (things  came  on  "  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert 

boats  then  and  I  believe  our  boat  was  fast  on  "  Well,  I  don't  think  so  either,"  said  the 

a  sand  bar) ;  my  poor  mother  had  not  a  bed  stout  lady ;  "  Father  Quinnailon  is  a  kind 

to  lie  on,  only  some  husks  and  a  piece  of  of  apostolic  man,  if  he  does  pray  to  idols 

jarpet  until  Father  Quinnailon  brought  his  and  worship  the  Virgin  Mary." 

own  mattress  to  her.    Poor  man,  he  slept  on  "  But  he  does  n't,"  seAd  Mrs.  Gilbert,  "  I 

the  hard  fioor  because  of  it.    And  he  used  never  saw  a  Catholic  who  did." 

to  bring-  her  and  the  poor  Germans  who  There  were  several  exclamations, 

were  there,  too,  soup  and  all  kinds  of  things  "  Perhaps  not  the  better  classes — "  began 

which  he  would  make  at  home."  Mr.  Towne. 

"They  were  Catholics?"  said  Harold.  Mrs.  Dow  interrupted  him;  "Don't  you 

"  Catholics?  They  were  all  heretics,  every  think  Romanists  pray  to  the  Virgin,  Mrs. 

80ul  of  them.    Father  Quinnailon  never  in-  Gilbert  ?  I  know  I  've  read  in  Lift  and  Light 

quired  about  a  sufferer's  religion  before  he  the  letters  from  our  missionaries  among  the 
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RomanistB,  in  Spain  and  Mexico  and  Austria,  day  afternoon«.  No,  sir,  no  Catholic  in 
and  they  talk  about  the  superstitious  observ-  mine  I  But  Mister  Quinnailon  's  an  honest 
ances  there."  TUBXi^  if  he  is  a  priest,  and  he 's  done  a  sight 

'*I  never  knew  any  Mexicans  or  Span-  of  kind  things  to  us.  I 's  seen  him  off  with 
iards,"  said  Mrs.  Gilbert ;  **  I  have  known  ]|i8  coat  and  wash  the  dishes  himself.  And, 
Austrians,  but  they  never  thought  of  such  a  between  you  and  me,  I  guess  Bessie  tells 
thing.  All  the  Catholics  I  know  have  told  him  the  most  of  her  troubles.  *  Don't  you 
me  that  they  only  pray  the  Virgin  to  inter-  be  letting  him  make  you  a  Catholic,  Bessie,' 
cede  for  them  with  Grod.  They  would  feel  gays  I.  '  He 's  making  me  a  better  Protest- 
it  as  blasphemous  to  pray  to  her  directly  as  ant,  Obed,'  says  she,  *  it  ain't  in  me  to  ever 
yon  or  I  would."  be  a  Catholic  and  he  knows  it,  but  his  talks 

"  But  I  have  read  in  Life  and  Light"  said  and  his  prayers  make  me  feel  better,'  says 
the  unshaken  Mrs.  Dow,  '*  that  some  Mexi-  ghe.  He 's  a  pretty  good  man,  and  that 's 
cans  who  were  converted  and  became  Chris-    ^^hat  I  '11  stick  to." 

tians — "  Harold  also  talked  of  Father  Quinnailon 

*<  What  were  they  before  ?  "  asked  Harold,    to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  although  he  considered  her 

^  Romanists,"   answered  Mrs.  Dow   se-    testimony  biased  beyond  expression.    Mrs. 

▼erely.    "  Thetf  said  that  they  used  to  kneel    Gilbert   drew   her  own  conclusions  from 

down  before  the  Virgin's  shrine  and  pray ! "    these  conversations  and  from  the  despond- 

"  Well,  it  does  n't  make  much  difference    ency  which  Harold's  most  strenuous  efforts 

whether  they  call  it  interceding  or  not,"    failed  to  conceal. 

said  Mr.  Towne ;  ^  they  pray  to  her ;  that 's  «  He  is  having  some  trouble  with  his 
the  main  point."  girl/'  said  Mrs.  Gilbert; ''  I  do  believe  from 

Mrs.  Gilbert  gave  Harold  a  helpless  glance,  all  his  questions  about  Father  Quinnailon 
and  changed  the  subject.  Shortly  after  Har-  and  Roman  Catholics  that  she  is  one,  and 
old  made  his  excuses  and  went  away.  that 's  the  trouble.    Probably  she 's  a  new 

During  the  two  months  following  he  was    convert.    If  she  is  she  is  odious.    I  never 
much  in  Xerxes.     He  often  met  Father    knew  a  new  convert  who  was  n't  1  I  confess 
Quinnailon,  for  most  of  his  tenants  were    I  'm  of  Charies  Lamb's  opinion, — that  one 
the  old  priest's  parishioners.    From  a  few    should  n't  set  one's  self  up  to  be  wiser  than 
words  of  greeting  they  soon  came  to  long    his  ancestors,  but  should  stick  to  the  relig- 
conversations ;  not  upon  religion,  but  upon    ion  he 's  bom  in,  whatever  it  is." 
the  people  in  whom  they  were  both  in-       Mr.  Gilbert  made  no  reply;  in  fact,  he 
terested  and  upon  the  many  difficulties  in    was  taking  his  Sunday  afternoon  nap  and  had 
the  way  of  helping  the  poor.    Sometimes    not  heard  a  word  of  his  wife's  discourse. 
Harold  would  talk  to  Higgins,  whom  he        She  was  confirmed  in  her  suppositions  by 
had  employed,  about  the  priest.    Higgins    Harold's  next  conversation.    He  happened 
always  called  him  '*  Mister  Quinnailon,"    to  be  standing  at  the  window  as  a  long  pro- 
which  title  it  appeared  was  Mr.  Higgins'    cession  of  young  girls,  in  whose  gowns  dark 
oblique  protest  against  the  errors  of  Rome,    red   predominated,  brightened   the  dingy 
he  being  one  of  the  best  of  Protestants    street,  four  familiar  black-robed  figures  lead- 
though  an  indifferent  Christian.  ing  the  procession,  four  more  guarding  the 
**  Fact  is,"  he  said  confidentially  to  Har*    rear.    Harold,  idly  watching  them,  saw  a, 
old,  ^  since  Bessie 's  been  sick  I  've  kinder    merry  young  face  turned  towards  him  with 
got  out  of  the  way  of  going  to  church ;  now    a  frank  smile,  succeeded  by  a  blush, 
she  's  better  I  guess  I  '11  begin  again.    But        *<  Why,    there 's   Mamie    Hunter  I "   ex- 
for  all  that,  I  ain't  forgot  the  stories  my    claimed  Mrs.  Gilbert    **  How  shocked  Mrs. 
mother  used  to  tell  me  'bout  John  Rogers    Dow  would  be  to  see  her !    You  remember 
and  all  them.    We  had  a  whole  book  about    her  dread  of  the  Sisters'  influence  ?  " 
them,fallof  pictures  of  people  being  burned        "Don't  you  think  they  (f o  try  to  prose- 
and  hung  and  prodded  with  spears  and  sich    lyte  ?  "  Harold  said, 
things ;  we  used  to  be  let  to  read  in  it  Sun-       "  Very  likely.    They  are  human,  and  they 
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believe  their  faith  is  the  only  sure  founda-  "The  Rainbow oomet  and  goes, 

tion  for  goodness  and  happiness.    I  know  ^^^  lovely  !■  the  Rom  ; 

T>-^*  ^     ;     •  1  .      u     1      J  ^u  •      u     i.    X  ^®  Moon  <*oth  with  delffl^t 

Protestant  girls'  schools   do   their  best   to  Look  round  her  when  the  heaven,  are  bare ; 

give  their  religious  character  to  their  schol-  Watenon  a  itarry  night 

ars.    The  one  I  went  to— and  there  is  a  ^^  beautiful  and  fair ; 

better  nowhere  I-made  a  t«,mendo«e  «-  X't^ffJ^otf l^^eSTJi. 

sault  on  a  girl's  sensibilities."  That  there  hath  paned  away  a  glory  from  the 

"Nevertheless  yon  must  admit  that  the  earth.*' 

whole  tone  of  Protestants  is  more  tolerant  Harold  still  has  the  old  memorandum  in 

than  that  of  Catholics."  which  he  copied  this  stanza  one  day  when 

*<  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  have  been  told  so  he  was  particularly  despondent;  and  it  is 
from  my  youth  up ;  but  individually,  I  con-  the  best  record  of  his  feelings.  Every  pass- 
fess  the  Catholics  I  have  known  have  shown  ing  interest  seemed  to  fling  a  chain  of  asso- 
a  broader  charity  towards  Protestants  than  ciations  to  grapple  Lily's  image  to  his 
the  Protestants  have  showli  to  the  Catholics,  thoughts.  When  he  picked  the  first  anem- 
One  of  my  dearest  friends  is  a  devoted  one,  in  a  ravine,  he  wanted  to  tell  her  how 
Catholic ;  she  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  much  earlier  the  flowers  came  to  him  than 
I,  with  my  two  babies,  can  ever  hope  to  to  her ;  when  Mrs.  Barnes's  little  Annie 
achieve;  and  she  is  the  best,  the  sweetest,  sickened  with  a  baleful  something,  supposed 
the  most  truthful  and  the  truest  girl  I  ever  to  be  small-pox  but  proving  no  worse  than 
knew.  I  have  known  her  ten  years ;  I  love  measles,  he  longed  to  pour  out  his  relief  to 
her  and  she  loves  me ;  but  in  all  that  time  her ;  when  he  settled  the  drain  plans  to  his 
I  never  heard  a  word  from  her  in  praise  of  satisfaction  he  longed  as  much  to  impart 
her  church  or  in  disparagement  of  mine,  his  pleasure ;  when  he  went  to  church,  even. 
And  though  my  other  Catholic  acquaint-  he  could  not  sit  in  his  pew  without  seeing 
ances  are  n't  such  absolute  angels  as  she,  I  again  the  light  streaming  through  the  rich 
can  say  the  same  thing  of  them.  There  are  hues  of  the  stained  window  on  the  oval  of 
plenty  of  bigoted  Catholics,  of  course,  but  I  her  cheek  and  her  beautiful  hair,  without 
think  they  are  mostly  among  the  uneducated  feeling  again  the  stir  of  a  tender  dream  in 
people;  and  I  don't  think  they  make  the  his  heart.  A  hundred  pretty  conceits  as- 
most  tolerant  Protestants."  sailed  his  fancy,  and  he  had  never  in  the 

Harold  shrugged  his  shoulders ;    "  They  whole  time  of  their  friendship  compared  her 

talk  like  angels  of  light  now,  but  wait  until  to  so  many  fair  and  adorable  objects  as  he 

they  are  stronger  politically — "  did  during  those  two  unhappy  months.    He 

"I  don't  know  much  about  politics,"  in-  went  back  and  forth  from  Xerxes  to  Chi- 

terrupted  Mrs.  Gilbert,  '*  but  I  do  know  cago,  but  he  saw  nothing  of  the  Maines,  and 

that  if  the  Protestant  creed  is  driven  out  of  he  found  his  existence  duller  every  day. 

America  it  will  be  because  it  is  not  fit  to  Mrs.  Gilbert  became  quite  settled  in  her 

stay,  and  deserves  to  go  I    But  I  confess  I  theory  of  the  something  on  his  mind, 

see  no  signs  of  such  things,  and  I  do  see  '*  My  dear  Jim,"  she  remarked  to  Mr. 

that  there  is — ^what  do  you  call  it? — a  reflex  Gilbert, — ^who  *<  did'nt  see  anything  out  of 

influence.    If  the  Catholic  church  is  affect-  the  way  in  Durham," — **  my  dear  Jim,"  she 

ing  America,  so  is  America  affecting  the  said,  with  that  air  of  compassionate  moder- 

Catholio  church.    And  I  actually,  do  you  ation  which  in  a  woman  denotes  that  she 

know,  am  such  a  lukewarm  Protestant  that  has  given  up  trying  to  sound  the  depths  of 

I  can  conceive  of  them  both  doing  each  masculine  obtuseness  and  feels  no  longer 

other  good."  irritation  but  pity,  **  did  you  ever  know  a 

Harold  smiled  and  said  that  she  was  too  man  who  was  n't  deaf  and  did  n't  have  some- 
clever  for  him.  He  did  not  pursue  the  sub-  thing  on  his  mind  hear  so  little  of  what 
ject;  he  was  in  no  humor  for  argument;  was  said  as  Mr.  Durham  does?  He  is  always 
indeed,  in  those  days  he  was  abjectly  miser-  saying, '  I  beg  pardon  ? '  in  his  horrid  Eng- 
able.  lish  way."    She  declared  that  he  was  grow- 
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ing  thin ;  and  a  second  time  confided  her  children    were   wading   through    the   wet 

explanatory  romance  to  her  husband.    He  jimson  weeds  which  bordered  the  sidewalk, 

burst  into  a  great,  rude,  unbelieving  laugh,  and  their  laughter  mingled  with  the  shrill 

and  shouted  out  that  he  would  tell  Harold ;  clangor  of  the  blue  jays  in  the  tree  tops, 

a  threat  which,  Mrs.  Gilbert  afterward  said,  Harold  looked  and  listened  and  only  half 

fairly  sent  cold  chills  through  her.  heard  Higgins  who  was  talking  to  him. 

But    Harold  was    not  told,  and  uncon-  "  There 's  the  new  bishop,"  said  Higgins, 

sciously  went  his  dismal  way,  working  much  suddenly. 

harder  than  was  good  for  him  and  sleeping  Harold  saw  Father  Quinnailon  approach- 
much  less.    Oddly  enough,  it  may  seem,  he  ing ;  he  walked  more  slowly  than  was  usual 
found  his  greatest  comfort  in  Father  Quin-  with  him  and  his  head  was  bent 
nailon's  friendship.    The  old  man's  simple  "  Is  he  to  be  bishop  ?  "  asked  the  young 
and  loving  heart  from  the  first  had  warmed  man. 

to  him,  and  Harold,  though  thinking  him-  "  Yes,  they  done  it  at  last,  after  hanging 

self    mightily   cynical    at   present,  had  a  fire  three  months,  made  the  new  diocese  and 

nature  easily  touched  by  genuine  kindness,  he 's  appointed  ;    only  needs  the  Pope's  ap- 

He  took  a  languid  pleasure  in  helping  the  proval  now." 

priest's  little  charities,  or  sending  him  rare  Harold  stroked  his  mustache  to  hide  a 

plants  for  his  garden,  or  sometimes  driving  sneer ;  "  Larger  opportunities  for  usefulness, 

him  along  the  beautiful  river  shore  to  see  a  I  fancy,"  he  muttered  to  himself.    Then 

sick  child  or  an  aged  woman  who  lived  too  half  ashamed  of  his  thought  he  cordially 

far  from  the  church  to  often  come  to  the  greeted  the  old  priest,  whom  he  had  not 

services.    They  spoke  French  together  on  seen  for  a  week  as  he  had  been  in  Chicago, 

these  drives.    The  priest  was  only  the  son  Father  Quinnailon  was  looking  sadly  ill. 

of  a  peasant,  and  spoke  quite  frankly  of  his  '*  You  have  heard  ?  "  he  said  anxiously, 

humble  origin.    His  father  and  mother  had  in  French. 

long  been  dead ;  he  had  no  nearer  relatives  *'  I  have  heard  only  good  news,"  Harold 

liying  than  aunts  and  cousins,  whom  he  had  replied ;  **  that  you  are  to  be  bishop." 

never  seen  ;  but  he  never  wearied  talking  **  It  is  that,  it  is  that,"  cried  the  priest, 

of  his  native  village  and  the  old  curd  who  sighing  heavily ;  **  for  see,  my  son,  I  have 

had  been  his  first  teacher.  fasted,  I  have  prayed,  but  it  is  still  the  same 

**  He  is  dead  too,"  he  said ;  "  so  many  are  to  me.    I  would  give  up  my  people,  with 

dead  I   It  is  lonely  to  be  an  old  man,  my  whom  I  have  been  so  long,  whom  I  love  so 

son."  dearly,  if  I  could  be  a  bishop  ;  but  I  am  a 

Harold  found  it  decidedly  difficult  about  simple  old  man,  not  fit  for  such  a  high  office. 

Uiis  time  to  keep  his  distrust  of  the  Roman  I  should  make  mistakes ;  I  should  make  the 

Catholic  clergy  as    active  as  behooved  a  people  to  laugh  at  our  holy  religion.    I  have 

stanch  Protestant.     However,  he  thought  written.    It  is  pain  to  me  to  write,  who 

of  bloody  Mary  and  the  Spanish  Inquisition  write  so  poorly ;  but  I  have  written  many — 

and  the  Macchiavellian  wiles  of  the  Jesuits,  three — four — letters,  I  have  besought  them. 

and  he  held  his  liking  for  Father  Quinnailon  But  they  will  not  heed  me.    There  remains 

well  in  check  until  one  day  nearly  two  one  thing  only.    I  have  sold  the  little  that  I 

months  after  his  arrival  in  Xerxes.    It  was  have,  and  my  people  out  of  their  poverty 

a  May  day,  in  the  morning ;  there  had  been  will  give  me  some  little  more,  and  I  will  go 

a  rain  during  the  night,  and  the  sidewalks,  to  the  Holy  Father.     It  is  not  much  which 

the  piles  of  brick  and  the  loose  boards  scat-  I  need  ;  I  can  live  on  little  things — soup, 

tered  oyer  the  grass  were  steaming  in  the  good  black  bread  that  I  have  eaten  as  a  lad ; 

sun.    Some  women  were  washing  clothes;  and  I  do  not  care  to  ride  in  the  grand 

they  had  stretched  a  rope  from  one  tree  to  coaches  like  nobles ;  I  shall  have  enough. 

another,  directly  above  the  hod-carriers' path.  There  I  shall  go  ;  I  will  fall  at  the  feet  of 

so  that  the  red  and  yellow  flannels  flabbed  the  Holy  Father,  and  beseech  him  not  to 

against  the  hods.    A  few  bare-legged  little  make  a  bishop  out  of  a  poor,  simrple  old  man. 
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who  cannot  bear  so  great  a  burden ;  but  to  depth  he  did  not  gauge  he  entered.    He  had 

let  me  come  back  and  die  among  my  dear  never  been  in  the  church  before.    Evidently 

people  1 "  it  was  a  church  of  the  poor ;  the  worn  pine 

The  priest  had  clasped  his  bands,  and  the  pews,  the  colored  lithographs  representing 
tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks;  the  the  Savior's  passion,  which  were  the  only  or- 
women  who  had  drawn  near  were  rubbing  naments  of  the  unpainted  walls ;  the  wooden 
their  eyes,  although  they  could  not  under-  crucifix  above  the  high  altar,  the  white 
stand  a  word.  Harold,  uttering  an  inartio-  wooden  steps  to  the  altar  crowded  with  vo- 
ulate  exclamation,  strode  off  through  the  tive  offerings  of  the  cheapest  artificial  fiow- 
grass.  Before  the  priest  could  speak  he  ers,  the  lace  paper  fringing  the  altar  steps : 
strode  back  again,  and  began  to  shake  the  all  told  of  stinted  purses.  Yet  in  their  care- 
old  man's  hand.  ful  neatness  there  was  a  touch  of  pathos  to 

^  Father  QuinnaHon,"  he  cried,  "  I  respect  Harold ;  it  was  as  though  the  sacred  sym- 

you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ;  you  are  holism  of  altar  and  cross  had  made  the  mean 

a  good  man  I    Yes,  if  I  am  a  heretic  you  material  precious.     While  he  was  musing 

must  n't  refuse  it ! "    He  thrust  a  bill  into  thus,  two  women  came  down  the  aisle  and 

the  priest*s  hand ;  and  in  spite  of  bloody  knelt  in  a  pew  near  him.    One  of  them  was 

Mary  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits —  a  very  old  woman  with  a  grotesquely  wrink- 

not  to  mention  two  German  farmers  and  the  led  and  withered  face,  shaded  by  a  huge 

six  women  hanging  out  clothes — ^he  took  off  white  cap  like  the  caps  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 

his  hat  and  bowed  his  head  to  the  priest's  nolds'portraits,  only  the  crown  had  somehow 

blessing.  shrunken  to  a  scanty  bag.  The  other  woman 

**  May  God  bless  you,  my  son ;  I  will  not  was  still  young ;  she  carried  a  heavy  basket, 

refuse  the  gift  of  a  generous  heart.     And  and  there  was  a  bruise  on  her  cheek.    Both 

may  God  bring  us  to  meet  again  in  this  were  very  poorly  dressed,  and  both  prayed 

world,  if  it  be  His  will ;  but  if  not,  may  He  devoutly.    Harold  watched  them  a  few  mo* 

bring  you  and  me  to  worship  Him  in  Heaven  ments,  and  then  walked  softly  out  of  the 

with  all  his  Saints,  by  the  way  He  sees  best."  church.    He  was  about  to  put  a  piece  of  sil- 

Then  Harold  actually  ran  away,  followed  ver  in  the  box  at  the  door  when  he  perceived 

by  the  women's  voluble  blessings.  another  man  there,  hand  extended ;  and  ihe 

He  was  one  of  the  multitude  who  gath-  man  turning,  to  his  infinite  amazement  he 

ered  at  the  depot  the  next  morning  to  see  saw  the  features  of  that  sturdy  enemy  of 

Father  Quinnailon  start  on  his  long  journey,  the  Scarlet  Woman,  Mr.    Obed  Higgins. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  described  the  scene  to  James.  They  wore  a  singular  expression  of  shame- 

«  Never  was  there  such  time  of  weeping  faced  emotion.  Higgins  made  a  sign  with 
and  wailing  1  Father  Quinnailon  cried  and  bis  forefinger  implying  a  desire  for  further 
the  people  cried  and  the  babies  just  howled  1  communication,  and  tiptoed  out  to  the  side- 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  grief  I  managed  to  walk. 

lose  my  handkerchief,  and  you  've  no  idea,  **  I  did  n't  suspect  you  of  generosity  in 

Jim,  how  awkward  it  is  to  have  nothing  but  that  quarter,  Higgins,"  said  Harold, 

your  gloves  to  cry  on  1   I  thought  of  borrow-  Higgins  rubbed  his  forehead ;  "  Well  now, 

ing  Mr.  Durham's — ^he  was  there— but  he  Mr.  Durham,  wa'n't  you  there  yourself?  You 

looked  so  grand  and  glum  and  so  dreadfully  can't  say  he  wa'n't  a  good  man ;  and  I  had  n't 

well  dressed  that  I  felt  it  was  quite  too  much  no  other  way  of  showing  I  appreciated  what 

to  ask,  so  I  sniffed  and  winked  and  choked  he  done  for  Bessie ;  and  anyhow  'tain't  for 

and  got  on  as  well  as  I  could  without  it.    I  the  church,  if  I  rightly  understand  it, — it  'a 

saw  him  going  into  St.  Patrick's,  when  I  for  the  poor." 

came  home ;  whatever  do  you  suppose  he  was  '*  I  don't  blame  you,  Higgins,"  said  Har- 

doing?"  old,  and  walked  away.                    * 

Harold  himself  could  hardly  have  answered  We  do  not  often  understand  what  it  is 

her  question.     He  saw  the  church  doors  that  in  the  slow  changing  of  our  judgments 

standing  open,  and  obeying  an  impulse  whose  and  ideals  completes  the  transmutation  and 
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tiinis  chaos  into  form ;  but  often  we  can  re-  The  sequel  to  meditation  of  this  sort  is 

member  the  moment  when  the  new  powers  easy  to  imagine.    Harold  wrote  nine  letters, 

demanded  their  first  hearing.    Harold  al-  which  he  tore  up  into  such  small  pieces  as 

ways  remembered  the   May  morning   on  to  give  much  trouble  to  the  chambermaid 

which  he  owned  to  himself  that  he  had  been  when  she  read  them ;  and  then  he  took  the 

gravely  unjust  evening  train  for  Chicago. 

'*  In  short,  I  have  been  a  bigot,"  said  he ;  At  nine  o'clock  upon  the  following  mom- 

**  because  I  thought  the  CathoUc  faith  was  a  ing  he  met  Lily  at  the  door  of  her  mother's 

remnant  of  the  dark  ages,  and  because  I  be-  house ;  to  be  exact,  her  hand  was  on  the 

Ueve  it  politically  dangerous,  I,  who  belong  door  knob.    The  young  people  looked  at 

to  the  party  of  toleration,  could  n't  tolerate  each  other ;  and  Harold  after  a  night  spent 

their  comiug  here  and  trying  to  disseminate  in  the  composition  of    penitent  speeches 

their  belief  just  as  I  try  to  disseminate  found  nothing  better  to  say  than, 

mine.    I  have  judged  people  solely  on  the  '*  Lily,  can  you  forgive  a  fool  ?  " 

evidence  against  them,  without  listening  to  '*  If  I  had  been  a  fool  too  and — ^and  I — 

what  they  mig^t  have  to  say  for  themselves;  loved  him,  I  might,"  said  Lily. 

I  have  had  mean  suspicions  of  a  kind  old  What  is  there  left  to  add?  I  have  no 

man;  I  haven't  done  justice,  much  less  doubt  Harold  will  learn  tb  admire  all  Dr. 

shown  mercy ;  it 's  disgusting  fact,  I  'm  a  Jerusha  Dale's  virtues,  but  I  doubt  much  if 

bigot."  his  mother  ever  likes  her.    Father  Qui nnai- 

He  was  walking  up  the  hill.  The  air  was  Ion  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  his  mam- 
very  soft,  and  the  sky  was  unfathomably  ories  of  Rome  and  the  Pope's  kindness  will 
clear,  and  the  river,  in  the  sunlight,  took  on  make  the  rest  of  his  days  bright.  Perhaps 
blue  and  silver  tints  which  he  had  never  no-  I  should  add  that  the  Gilberts  were  present 
ticed  before.  He  saw  a  violet  growing  amid  at  Harold's  redding;  Mrs.  Gilbert  was  very 
the  long  gprass  close  to  a  fenc»  and  picked  pretty  and  very  jubilant,  saying  to  her  hus- 
it ;  he  had  told  Lily  often  that  she  was  band  **  You  may  remember,  Jim — " 
a  violet  rather  than  a  lily.  A  great  wave  of  **  1  remember  you  said  Durham  was  sweet 
remorseful  tenderness  swept  over  Harold's  on  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said  the  rude  James, 
heart  and  washed  it  clean  from  any  taint  of  *'  and  you  hoped  Father  Quinnailon  would 
bitterness  or  selfish  pride.  *'  Oh,  my  love,"  convert  him  to  toleration." 
he  whispered  to  the  little  flower,  "  have  I  '*  Well,  he  did  convert  him  to  tolerating 
been  unjust  and  cruel  to  youf  By  Jove,  something  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  Catho- 
I  'm  not  only  a  bigot  but  a  snob ;  I  needed  lies,  who  do  dress  like  other  people  however 
Father  Quinnailon  to  take  the  worldliness  bad  their  hearts  may  be  I  James,  do  you 
out  of  me.  What  right  had  I  to  ask  Lily  to  know,  I  think  conversion's  like  archery.; 
give  up  her  principles  ?  It  was  just  the  same  of  course  you  mean  to  hit  the  gold,  but  you 
conceited  stuff  as  my  wanting  those  poor  are  glad  if  you  get  your  arrow  anywhere  in 
creatures  in  the  church  to  give  up  the  relig-  the  target  1 " 

ion  which  helps  them  to  bear  their  hard  Octave  Thanet, 
lives  1 " 
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HE  Busy  Workers  "  was  a  sewing  so-  the  busy  working  was  all  in  the  name  of  the 

ciety  composed  of  the  prettiest  and  society,  and  that  its  real  object  lurked  in 

nicest  girls  in  Newbury.    There  were  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  per- 

spitef  ul  people,  especially  some  young  mitted  gentlemen  to  come  in  the  evening, 

women  who  f^ighed  in  vain  to  find  their  way  when  the  busy  workers  devoted  themselves 

into  the  exclusive  circle,  who  declared  that  to  dancing,  flirting  and  a  good  time  gener- 
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ally.    But  these  accusations  were  palpably  ^ Don't  you  like  them?"  May  exclaimed. 

unfair.    The  young  ladies  assembled  as  early  <<  I  think  they  are  perfectly  fascinating." 

as  five  o'clock,  their  rules  being  very  strict  "Arthur  Huntington  puts  in  a  good  deal  of 

in  that  respect,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  money,  too,  doesn  't  he  ? "  remarked  Lou 

they  sewed  away  industriously  upon  all  sorts  Tyler.    "  Does  he  tell  you  what  awful  self- 

of  plain  garments,  such  as  they  never  would  denial  it  costs  him?  " 

have  thought  of  making  for  themselves.  "Oh,  Huntington  is  my  principal  income," 

Then  there  was  a  beautiful  little  contribution  said  May  lightly,  though  her  color  rose  a 

box  ornamented  with  illuminated  texts  by  little ;  "  but  he  *s  not  a  weak  mortal  like 

the  skillful  hands  of  one  of  their  number ;  poor  Eric ;  he  would  be  entirely  above  boast- 

and  into  this  many  dollars  of  their  pocket-  ing  of  anything." 

money  found  its  way.    The  box  was  held  A  little  smile  ran  around  the  circle,  for  it 

by  the  treasurer.  May  Martin,  the  prettiest  was  an  open  secret  that  Arthur  Huntington 

and  most  bewitching  of  their  number,  who  was  "  dead  in  love  "  with  May  Martin. 

lavished  her  brightest  smiles  as  she  pre-  "  Eric 's  not  coming  to-night,"  said  some- 

sented  it  to  the  gentlemen  who  crowded  body  suddenly. 

around  her  in  the  evening.    Newbury  was  The  girls  all  turned  upon  her  with  a 

a  college  town,  so  there  were  plenty  of  gen*  scream  of  consternation.     "  Not  coming  I 

tlemen  to  come,  many  of  them  rich  fellows.  Why,  what  *s  the  matter  ?" 

too ;  and  thanks  to  Miss  Martin's  f ascina^  "  I  don't  know ;  he  only  said  he  could  n't 

tions  the  Home  Missionary  Society  had  re-  possibly  come.    I  thought  it  was  probably 

ceived  quite  a  pretty  little  sum,  which  would  some  Coffin  matter,  as  he  was  rather  myste- 

otherwise  have  been  spent  for  society  sup-  rious  about  it." 

pers  and  cigars.  "  He  *11  come,"  said  Lou  Tyler  scornfully. 

May  Martin  was  talking  about  it  one  even-  "  He  would  n't  miss  of  it  for  the  world.    He 

ing  as  a  group  of  girls  sat  together,  their  likes  to  raise  those  false  alarms ;  it  makes 

work  laid  aside,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  you  all  so  excited  when  he  does  come." 

gentlemen.  Lou  Tyler  made  no  secret  of  her  contempt 

"Isn't  Eric  too  lovely?"  she  said.    "He  for  the  manner  in  which  Roderic  McRae 

put  a  twenty-dollar  bill  in  the  box  last  was  petted  and  caressed  socially  by  the  girls 

week."  of  Newbury,  and  would  gladly  have  snubbed 

There  were  several  echoes :  "  Was  n't  it  him  if  she  could ;  but  it  was  useless,  she 

too  sweet  of  him  ?  "  said,  for  one  alone  to  stem  the  current. 

"  I  'U  tell  you  how  he  came  to  do  it,"  she  Just  then  the  door-bell  rang,  and  there 

went  on.    "He  was  going  to  get  himself  was  a  general  flutter  as  two  long  ulsters 

one  of  those  lovely  little  Shroud  and  Coffin  passed  up  the  stairs. 

pins,  with  pearls  and  black  enamel,  but  de-  "  It's  that  horrid  little  Mounce,"  cried  one 

cided  to  have  a  plain  one  instead  and  give  of  the  girls  who  was  peeping  through  the 

me  the  extra  money."  crack  at  the  door-hinge,  "  and  the  insepar- 

Shroud  and  Coffin  was  the  most  deadly  able  Thompson  was  with  him.    Now,  May, 

exclusive  of  all  the  senior  societies,  and  no  you  're  in  for  it."    Mr.  Mounce  was  one  of 

attainments  Jn  scholarship  or  even  in  ath-  Miss  Martin's  hopeless  adorers, 

letics  would  have  conferred  upon  Eric  Mo-  "Eric  has  come  to  my  relief  like  a  perfect 

Rae  such  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  angel,"  replied  May,  "  and  promised  to  take 

as  did  his  membership  therein.  him  away  whenever  I  have  endured  him  as 

"  Nonsense,"  cried  Lou  Tyler,  who  was  long  as  is  my  duty." 

said  by  the  girls  to  be  very  smart  and  to  The  bell  now  rang  again  and  again,  as 

have  a  great  deal  of  character :  "  Eric  Mc-  the  parlors  filled  with  gentlemen  and  the 

Rae  has  loads  of  money,  just  loads,  and  if  circle  of  girls  dispersed  among  them.  May 

he  wanted  one  of  those  pins  he  would  have  Martin  alone  remaining  seated  in  a  low 

it  fast  enough.    I  would  n't  have  one  if  I  chair  by  the  table.    May  was  the  only  one 

was  he ;  they  are  ghastly  looking  things."  of  the  girls  who  did  not  lay  aside  her  work 
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before  the  arriTal  of  the  gentlemen.    Lou  **  Don't  allude  to  her  having  asked  for  an 

Tyler  would  insinuate  that  she  had  very  introduction,"  whispered  Roderic,  as  they 

pretty  hands,  and  there  was  certainly  some-  crossed  the  halL    "  She  is  a  little  shy  and 

thing  bewitching  about  her  graceful  move-  it  might  upset  her." 

ments  as  she  worked.  But  May  liked  to  He  returned  in  a  moment  and  took  the 
keep  her  work  for  a  little  while ;  she  said  it  vacant  chair  by  May's  side  with  the  air  of 
broke  up  the  stiffness  of  the  early  evening  one  who  has  finished  his  duties  and  now 
and  gave  something  to  talk  about — ^though  means  to  enjoy  himself, 
no  one  who  approached  Miss  Martin  even  "  Miss  May,"  he  began,  picking  up  a 
in  comparative  repose  ever  noticed  any  stiff-  corner  of  her  work  to  examine  it,  ''  Why 
ness  in  the  social  atmosphere  or  any  lack  of  don't  you  put  away  this  stupid  work  and 
subjects  for  conversation.  devote  your  mind  to  the  entertainment  of 
May's  work  was  always  something  brill-  your  friends  ?  I  'm  sure  we  are  more  worthy 
iant  and  attractive.  She  did  not  know  how  of  attention  than  these  soulless  chintz  creat- 
to  do  plain  sewing,  so  she  had  some  bright  ures.  Such  industry  would  be  very  beau- 
fancy  work  which  was  sold  when  completed  tiful  in  one  who  was  capable  of  nothing 
to  some  admiring  friend  at  some  admirable  higher,  but  you  are  neglecting  your  duties 
price  for  the  benefit  of  the  missionaries,  to  society." 

On  the  present  occasion  she  was  transferring  *'  One  duty  I  owe  to  society  is  to  defend 
marvelous  chintz  birds  and  butterflies,  im-  the  fair  fame  of  the  Busy  Workers,"  she  re- 
proving their  plumage  as  her  taste  suggested  plied.  "I  hear  it  is  a  favorite  slander  in 
with  touches  of  bright  silk  embroidery.  your  dreadful  college  world  that  the  enter- 
Little  Mounce  went  straight  for  her  coi^  tainment  of  our  friends  is  the  exclusive  ob- 
ner  as  he  entered  and  established  himself  ject  of  the  society.  One  of  the  scientifics 
for  the  evening  in  a  chair  by  her  side ;  but  told  Kate  Hanson  that  we  never  sewed  at 
he  was  not  permitted  to  jnonopolize  so  popu-  all.  So  I  have  to  work  awhile  every  even- 
lar  a  young  lady.  A  gay. circle  had  gathered  ing  to  demonstrate  our  industry." 
about  her  and  she  was  in  the  full  tide  of  "It  seems  to  me  I  remember  this  hum- 
laughter,  jest  and  repartee  when  half  an  ming-bird  in  one  of  the  comers  last  time," 
hour  later  she  felt  the  slight  stir  caused  by  the  remarked,  "  and  here  he  is  in  the  mid- 
the  entrance  of  Roderic  McRae.  die.    Is  this  a  modem  Penelope  pulling  out 

He  was  a  handsome  little  fellow  with  a  her  work  on  the  sly  ?  " 
pleasant,    smiling   face,    an   indescribable  **How  classic  we  arel"  she  exclaimed, 
elegance  in  dress,  and  the  ease  and  polish  **  Did  your  teacher  give  you  that  in  your 
of   manner  gained  by  long  practice  and  lesson  to-day?  He  was  in  the  comer,  but 
thorough  acquaintance  in  all  social  forms,  you  were  talking  so  much  nonsense  to  me 
He  passed  gracefully  about  the  room  with  a  at  the  time  that  I  got  him  in  upside  down, 
gay  word  and  an  especial  attention  for  every  so  I  had  to  rip  him  off,  and  then  I  thought 
one,  diffusing  a  general  feeling  of  bright-  I  would  have  him  hovering  over  that  rose ; 
ness  and  pleasure,  and  at  last  joined  the  don't  you  think  it  was  a  good  idea?" 
brilliant  circle  about  Miss  Martin.     She  *' It 's  a  rose,  is  it?  "  said  he.    <*  Well,  you 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  glance  of  such  per-  see  you  ought  not  to  try  and  work  when  I 
feet  understanding  that  there  was  no  room  am  talking  nonsense  to  you.    Permit  me  to 
for  a  formal  greeting,  and  in  some  mysterious  thread  your  needle." 
manner,  without  word  or  gesture,  indicated  '*  The  idea  1 "  she  mocked.    '*  Gentlemen 
the  stupid  little  fellow  at  her  side.    McRae  are  so  dexterous  about  such  things." 
bent  over  him  with  a  flattering  eagerness.  **  Indeed  I  can,"  he  persisted.    ''I  d'd 
**Mr.  Mounce,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  confiden-  ever  so  much  worsted  work  once  when  I  was 
tial  tone,  "  there 's  a  young  lady  across  in  a  little  fellow  and  had  the  measles." 
the  other  parlor  that  has  asked  for  an  intro-  May  scrutinized  the  needle  carefully  a 
duction  to  you.    Shall  I  have  the  pleasure?  "  moment  and  then  gave  it  to  him  with  a  mis- 
Mr.  Mounce  arose,  much  pleased.  chievous  smile.    He  made  one  or  two  at- 
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tempts  to  thread  it  and  then  gave  it  back,  *^  Certainly,"  she  responded  gayly. 

her  smile  reflected  on  his  face.  '*  I  '^  take  you  up/'  said  he  promptly. 

''  Let  me  try/'  said  another  young  man  ^  Time/'  cried  McRae.    **  Limit  the  time, 

leaning  eagerly  forward.    He  took  the  nee-  Miss  Martin.    Don't  have  poor  Huntington 

die,  tried  a  few  times  to  thread  it,  and  re-  working  over  that  needle  when  he 's  old  and 

turned  it  with  a  peculiar  look.    Another  gray." 

tried   his   fortune   with   the  same  result  "To  be  sure,"  she  said.    **Well,  then, 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  interest,  my  hand  shall  reward  the  hero  who  will 

"  Well,"  cried  May,    **  this  %9   peculiar,  thread  this  needle  within  three  days,"  and 

Among  all  my  particular  friends  is  n't  there  she  held  it  up  to  Huntington.    He  took  it, 

one  that  can  do*  such  a  little  thing  as  thread  glancing  at  it  keenly  an  instant  and  disoov- 

a  needle  for  me  ?  "  ering  what  all  were  now  beginning  to  sus- 

This  appeal  produced  no  marked  effect,  pect,  that  it  had  no  eye  1    Huntington  was 

There  seemed  to  be  a  general  undefined  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  the  shout  of 

suspicion  among  those  who  had  not  made  laughter  that  arose  as  those  who  held  the 

the  attempt  secret  imparted  it  eagerly  to  the  rest,  but 

**  You  'U  have  to  offer  some  further  in- '  after  inquiring  gravely  if  there  were  any 

ducements.  Miss  May,"  cried  McRae.  **The  other  competitors  took  out  his  pocket-book 

spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  dead  among  us,  but  and  put  the  needle  carefully  away.    Glano- 

the  ladies  no  longer  stimulate  us  to  great  ing  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel, 

deeds.    Promise  your  hand  as  the  reward  ''Saturday  evening  at  nine,  then.  Miss 

of  the  victor  and  see  how  exciting  the  con-  May,"  he  said,  and  bowing  slightly  walked 

test  will  be."  away. 

<'  All  right,"  said  May,  catching  the  spirit  May  rolled  up  her  work  impatiently.     '<  I 

of  fun.    '*My  hand  shall  be  the  reward  of  certainly  can't   work   now   my  needle  is 

the  brave  man  who  will  thread  that  needle  broken,"  she  said,  and   rising  hastily  as 

for  me."  McRae  offered  her  his  arm  she  swept  away. 

There  was  no  lack  of  interest  now.    Three  ''  Huntington  has  caught  you  now,"  said 

or  four  young  men  sprang  eagerly  forward,  he  mischievously.    ^  You  won't  get  away 

and  a  general  murmur  spread  through  the  from  him." 

room.    It  was   no  imusual  thing  for  the  ''  I  don't  think  it  was  nice  of  him  one  bit 

whole  party  to  be  aroused  by  some  fun  or  to  take  me  up  that  way,"  she  said.    *'  He 

fancy  that  originated  in  the  group  around  saw  I  had  committed  myself  and  could  not 

Miss  Martin.    May  began  to  feel  uncom-  go  back,  and  he  should  have  known  it  would 

fortable.    The  words  she  had  spoken  did  be  disagreeable  for  me,  and  it  is  all  your 

not  suit  the  wider  publicity  given  them  and  fault  for  suggesting  to  me  to  say  such  a  hor- 

she  longed  to  take  them  back.    Especially  rid  thing.    It  was  perfectly  horrid  of  me.    I 

was  she  startled  by  a  familiar  voice  behind  don't  believe  that  Kate  Hanson,  whom  I  've 

her,  and  looking  up  she  saw  Arthur  Hunt-  always  disapproved   of,  would  have  said 

ington   bending  over  her.     The   careless  anything  so  bad  as  that." 

words  had  been  intended   only  for  Eric  ''  It  was  all  a  joke,"  said  McRae,  reassur- 

McRae  and  a  few  others,  all  gay  jesters  who  ingly.  '*  Huntington  took  it  He 's  a  perfect 

would  understand  the  spirit  of  the  thing ;  gentleman.    He  '11  never  annoy  you,  he  'U 

but  Huntington  was  graver  and  more  digni-  just — " 

fied,  he  might  not  take  the  joke ;  and  she  *'  He  liat  annoyed  me,"  she  interrupted 

was  further  irritated  to  find  she  cared  for  pettishly.    ''It's  all  horrid  from  beginning 

his  possible  disapproval.    But  she  had  gone  to  end,  and  you  were  the  beginning  and  he 

too  far  to  recede,  and  her  spirit  rose  defiant  the  end."     « 

to  meet  him,  though  the  humorous  twinkle  "  Don't   be    cross,"   said   he,  laughing, 

in  his  eyes  somewhat  reassured  her.  "come  in  the  other  parlor;  they  are  going 

"  Miss  May,"  he  began,  "  is  this  a  bona  to  dance." 

Jidt  offer  you  are  making  ?  "  On  their  way,  Lou  Tyler  met  them.  "  Mr. 
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Huntington  has  gone,"  she  said.    ''  He  just  enjoy  a  party  when  he  is  n't  there.    And 

came  and  bade  me  good  night,  saying  he  had  yet  there's  never  a  word  of  love  making 

to  go  home  to-night  and  the  train  left  in  an  between  us, — the  very  idea  is  ridiculous ;  if 

hour.    Funny,  is'nt  it?"  he  should  say  a  word  of  that  sort  to  me, 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  McEUe.    '*  His  mother  really  in  earnest,  I  should  die  laughiug  and 

sends  for  him  suddenly  every  little  while  so  would  he.    I  'm  perfectly  sure  I  am  not 

because  she  thinks  she  is  going  to  die,  or  in  love  with  him  or  he  with  me,  and  yet  I 

something."  shall  feel  awfully  when  he  goes  away.    They 

May  was  relieved  to  find  that  Hunting-  tell  about  *  college  widows ' ;  I  know  I  'U  be 

ton  had  gone,  for  she  had  thought  it  would  one  when  Eric  is   gone.     I  shan't  know 

be   disagreeable   to   meet   him.     Roderio  what  in  the  world  to  do  without  him,  and 

McRae  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  re-  he  told  me  once  he  should  n't  feel  so  bad 

storing  ber  good  humor,  and  the  next  day  about  leaving  all  his  college  friends  put  to- 

her  mind  was  absorbed  by  the  arrival  of  her  gether  as  he  should  about  leaving  me." 

dearest  and   most   intimate   friend.  Miss  <*  That  sounds  rather  like  it,"  said  Miss 

Alice  Larooque,  of  New  York.    Miss  La-  Larocqne. 

rocque  arrived  at  dinner  time,  there  was  a  <*  Oh  it  was  n't  said  in  that  way  at  all," 

constant  succession  of  callers  in  the  even-  cried  May.    *'  It  was  just  as  he  might  have 

ing,  and  it  was  not  until  the  girls  retired  said  it  to  another  fellow.    I  'm  fture  I  'm  not 

for  the  night  that  they  had  an  opportunity  in  love  with  him,  and  yet  we  are  perfect 

for  a  contidential  talk.  friends." 

Miss  Larooque  as  guest  was  given  the  first  Miss  Larocqne  had  listened  with  the  air 

chance,  and    for  two   hours  May  listened  of  an  expert,  and  now,  as  if  to  take  all  the 

with  eager,  gushing  sympathy  to  the  recital  points  of  her  case  before  deciding  it,  she  in- 

of  her  friend's  afEairs,  all  the  time  longing  quired  ;  "  How  is  it  about  Mr.  Huntington  ? 

to  begin  upon  her  own.     Miss  Larocqne  He  was  n't  here  to-night" 

finally  concluded  a  long  story  about  a  re-  <*  He 's  very  devoted,"  said  May  carelessly; 

jected  admirer  and  turning  suddenly  upon  <<He  has  gone  to  Boston  just  now." 

May  exclaimed :  «  That  is  not  all,"  said  her  friend. 

'<  Now,  May,  it 's  a  perfect  shame.    You  May  was  silent, 

haven't  told  me  one  thing  about  yourself,  «*Now  May,"  said  Alice,  "if  I'm  going 

and  I  'm  dying  to  know,  just  dying.    Your  to  help  you  in  this  matter  you  've  just  got  to 

letters  have  been  so  unsatisfactory  lately ;  tell  me  the  whole  story.  I  know  your  preju- 

bnt  you  need  n't  try  to  conceal  anything,  dice  against  talking  of  your  offers  and  I 

yon  know  you  always  tell  me.    And  first  I  respect  you  for  it,  but  you  know  you  always 

want  to  know  if  there  is  anything  between  tell  me  everything  and  it  goes  no  further." 

you  and  £^c  McRae.    Do  yon  know  I  never  "  Well,"  said  Mary,  "  I  always  have  said 

saw  anybody  so  improved.    His  manners  I  never  would  tell  if  I  refused  a  man,  but  I 

are  just  fascinating."  have  n  't  exactly  refused  him ;  besides  it  is  n't 

**£ric  and  I  are  just  the  best  friends  in  telling  to  tell  you.    I  think  Mr.  Hunting- 

the  world,"  said  May.    "  No  brother  could  ton  is  in  love  with  me,  at  least  he  has  told 

be  more  good  and  kind  to  me,  and  he  is  so  me  so  several  times ;  but  I  don't  want  to 

sympathetic ;  he  always  knows  just  what  I  marry  anybody  yet  awhile  and  I  don't  want 

want  and  just  what  I  mean,  whether  I  say  to  hurt  his  feelings,  so  I  turn  it  off,  pretend 

anything  or  not.    He  goes  everywhere  I  do,  not  to  understand  him  or  that  I  think  he  is 

and  you  know  in  society  how  nice  it  is  to  joking — ^you  know  the  thousand  and  one 

have  somebody  who  is  thoroughly  au/ait  to  ways  to  keep  off  a  crisis.    I  can't  explain 

advise  you  and  be  always  ready  to.he]p  you  exactly  how  it  stands,  but  it  is  rather  left 

out  of  any  social  quagmire  and  make  things  open  between  us.    I  don't  want  to  refuse 

smooth  for  you  generally ;  and  in  society  he  him  entirely,  for  it  is  rather  exciting  to  have 

is  perfectiy  devoted ;  we  are  always  together  such  an  affair  on  hand,  and  then  it  don't 

half  the  evening,  and  I  never  thoroughly  seem  right  when  I  really  like  him  ever  so 
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much.  He  is  of  a  very  fine  old  family— one  than  I  was  in  that  long  story  about  Barney 
of  the  Huntingtons,  you  know, — and  a  per-  Kilboum/*  With  the  secret  resolution  to 
feet  gentleman,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  remember  the  little  occurrence  and  use  it 
for  him,  and  instinctive  confidence  in  him.  some  time  when  it  came  convenient  May 
I  know  he  is  very  good  and  noble  and  high  went  to  sleep  herself, 
minded  and  all  that,  and  be  is  very  religious,  The  next  day  was  filled  with  engage- 
too,  and  I  'm  religious  myself,  after  a  fash-  ments.  The  morning  was  consumed  by 
ion.  Eric  is  n't,  one  bit,  so  I  ought  to  be  calls  from  young  ladies  of  their  set,  they 
more  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Huntington  went  driving  in  the  afternoon,  and  May 
about  that, — though  I'm  not,"  she  added,  re-  gave  a  dinner  party  in  the  evening.  The 
flectively,  <<  for  I  never  dreamed  of  saying  a  latter  broke  up  early,  as  some  of  the  guests 
word  to  him  on  any  such  subject ;  while  were  going  to  a  later  entertainment,  and  at 
with  Eric  it  gives  me  quite  a  vantage  eleven  o'clock  May  and  Alice  were  again  in 
ground,  and  I  always  resort  to  it  when  he  their  room,  chatting  busily  about  the  events 
gets  the  better  of  me.  But  then  Eric  is  of  the  day.  As  May  stood  before  the  glass 
such  a  society  fellow  1  He  will  always  be  a  brushing  her  long,  fair  hair  she  heard  a  ring 
society  man  and  nothing  else,  and  when  it  at  the  door. 

comes  to  such  serious  business  as  marrying  «  Who 's  that,  so  late  at  night  ?  "  she  ex- 
it seems  as  if  I  'd  rather  have  something  a  claimed,  pausing  to  listen  brush  in  hand, 
little  more  substantial."  A  servant  was  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"  I  don't    think  so   at  all,"  said  Alice  *<  A  gentleman  left  it  for  you,"  she  ^aid, 

promptly,  *<at  least  not  so  far  as  I  myself  am  giving  May  a  little  package ;    *'  he  would 

concerned.    I  expect  to  be  in  society  all  my  not  come  in  he  said,  it  was  so  late." 

life  and  I  mean  to  marry  somebody  who  May  took  the  package  to  the  bureau  and 

will  be  in  sympathy  with  me.    But  what  broke  the  seal.    An  instant  later  she  gave  a 

about  that  needle  McRae  alluded  to  ?  "  little  cry  of  terror,  and  springing  to  her 

"  I  am  so  horribly  ashamed  I  don't  want  friend's  side  knelt  down  and  buried  her  face 

to  tell  you,"  replied  May ;   "  but  I  suppose  in  Alice's  lap. 

I  must,  if  you  '11  be  sure  and  tell  me  exactly  "May,  my  own  darling,  what  is  the  mat- 
how  it  strikes  you."  ter  I "  cried  Alice,  thoroughly  frightened. 

Alice  listened  in  ominous  silence  to  her  '*  He  has  threaded    the  needle,"  said  a 

friend's  story.  smothered  voice.    Alice  sat  a  moment  softly 

'<  Call  me  horrid,  improper,  dreadful,  </o/"  stroking  her  friend's  hair,  as  she  burned 

cried  May,  after  the  pause  which  followed  with  curiosity  to  see  the  contents  of  the 

her  conclusion.    "  I  'd  just  as  lief  you  said  package  and  secretly  wondered   how  May 

it  as  to  know  you  think  it    DonH  act  that  could  have  been  so  foolish. 

^fty»  you  said  you  would  tell  me  just  what  "  Don't  be  so  frightened,  dear,"  she  said 

you  thought."  at  length, "  it 's  only  a  joke." 

"  Well,"  said  Alice,  "  everything  depends.  "2io  it  is  n't,"  said  May,  raising  a  mourn- 
Some  girls  can  do  anything  and  others  can't  fully  tragic  face ;  and  springing  again  to  the 
Now  if  I  had  Raid  it  I  presume  it  would '  bureau  she  took  up  the  package  and  handed 
have  sounded  rather  peculiar ;  but  you  have  it  to  Alice. 

such  an  indescribable  little  way  with  you  It  was  a  jewel  case  containing  a  solitaire 

that  I  've  no  doubt  it  was  n't  dreadful  at  all."  diamond  ring,  and  through  the  silken  lining 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance.  May  went  was  thrust  the  fatal  needle.    A  little  hole 

on  to  give  a  fuller  account  of  the  i^air,  but  had  been  drilled  through  it  just  below  the 

in  the  midst  of  her  narrative  she  stopped  broken  eye,  and  it  was  threaded  with  a  bit 

short.  Miss  Larocquewas  breathing  heavily,  of  fine  white  silk.    Mr.  Huntington's  card 

"  Good  gracious,  she's  asleep  I"  muttered  lay  within,  and  beneath  his  name  was  writ- 
May.    ''  I  like  that  I    But  then,"  she  went  ten  :  **  May  I  come  and  see  you  to-morrow 
on  forgivingly,  <'  she 's  tired,  poor  thing,  and  evening,  at  half  past  eight  o'clock  ?  " 
I  daresay  she  was  n't  any  more  interested  Alice's  face  was  grave. 
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"  That  ring  does  n't  look  much  like  a  The  morning  brought  counsel  and  a  con- 
joke,"  said  May  solemnly,  "  and  you  see  he  siderable  degree  of  composure.  May  was 
makes  an  appointment  for  me  as  if  my  time  sustained  by  the  underlying  consciousness 
belonged  to  him  already."  that  Huntington  would  never  compel  the 

^  Now  May,"  said  Miss  Larooque  firmly,  performance  of  her  promise  against  her 
''one  thing  is  certain,  Arthur  Huntington  is  wishes,  and  there  was  unalloyed  romance  in 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  he  will  never  make  an  engagement  that  need  never  be  consum- 
himself  disagreeable  holding  you  to  any  such  mated.  They  were  invited  out  in  the  even- 
agreement."  ing,  and  Roderic  McRae  was  to  be  their  es- 

"  But  I  have  promised,"  said  May  with  cort.    May  prevailed  upon  her  friend  to  go 

decision,  ^  and  that  holds  me,  and  I  cannot  without  her,  and  hurried  her  oft  at  an  early 

go  back  if  he  should  release  me  twenty  hour  that  they  might  be  out  of  the  way  when 

times."    She  furtively  slipped  the  ring  on  Huntington  arrived.    She  was  just  giving 

her  finger  as  she  spoke,  trying  if  it  fitted.  the  finishing  touches  to  a  careful  toilet  when 

"  Oh  that  is  too  absurd  1 "  cried  her  friend,  his  card  was  brought  up  to  her.  She  waited 
'^  Tou  are  the  last  one  to  suddenly  discover  a  few  moments  to  control  her  agitation  and 
yon  must  abide  by  everything  you  say  in  collect  her  thoughts,  and  had  regained  her 
jest ;  we  would  all  be  in  a  pretty  fix  if  we  composure  when  she  entered  the  parlor, 
took  that  view  of  things.  Just  let  me  see  Huntington  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
Mr.  Huntington  for  five  minutes  to-morrow  rooms,  and  rose  as  she  came  in,  and  she  no- 
night,  and  I  '11  soon  make  it  right"  ticed  in  an  instant's  flash  of  the  new  light 

**  Oh  no,"  cried  May  suddenly, '*  I  wouldn't  of  possession  his  splendid  figure,  his  hand- 
have  you  for  the  world.  No,  I  must  see  some  head,  his  unmistakable  air  of  distinc- 
him  myself,  and  take  the  consequences  of  tion.  They  came  to  meet  each  other  and 
my  own  folly.  He  is  a  good,  true  man.  I  May  held  out  both  her  hands.  He  took 
like  and  respect  him,  and  perhaps  I  could  them  in  his  own,  and  looked  at  her  intently, 
learn  to  love  him  if  it  was  n't  for  Eric."  The  warm,  firm  hand-clasp  seemed  to  give 

May's  voice  trembled  and  her  eyes  were  her  courage, 

filling  with  tears.  '*  Mr.    Huntington,"    she   said,    looking 

**Oh,  May ! "  said  Alice,  solemnly.  bravely  up  at  him,  "  I  gave  you  a  promise 

*'Yes,  Alice,  I'm    afraid    it's  so,"  she  thoughtlessly,  but  it   was    nevertheless  a 

sobbed.    *'I  see  more  clearly  now  than  I  promise,  and  since  you  have  fulfilled  the 

did  before."  condition  I  will  keep  it,  if  you  wish ;  but  it 

May  now  began  to  cry  hysterically  and  has  showed  me  very  plainly  that  I  do  not 

Alice  soothed  and  comforted  her,  bathed  love  you.    I  like  and  respect  you  heartily, 

her  face  and  helped  her  to  bed  as  quickly  but  that  is  all." 

as  possible,  where  she  lay  softly  weeping  The  young  man's  eyes  were  holding  hers 
with  the  delicious  misery  of  youth,  feeling  with  a  steady  gaze.  They  were  full  of  tender- 
through  her  distress  an  undercurrent  of  sat-  ness,  and  if  in  their  depths  lurked  a  sparkle 
isfaction  in  the  thought  that  Alice  must  of  triumph  he  was  trying  to  conceal  it. 
now  recognize  that  she  had  some  love  affairs  '*  May,"  he  said,  and  the  word  was  a  ca- 
of  importance.  Miss  Larocque  had  been  ress,  "  I  accept  your  consent,  for  I  believe 
through  a  great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  in  you  love  me  though  you  will  not  own  it  to 
her  social  life  in  New  York ;  had  been  to  yourself.  But  I  will  never  hold  you  to  your 
Europe,  and  confided  to  May  one  of  those  promise  if  you  really  wish  to  be  released, 
desperate  steamer  affairs  for  each  voyage;  and  by  and  by  if  I  see  I  am  mistaken,  or 
and  had  always  smiled  at  May's  little  flir-  any  time  you  choose  to  ask  it,  I  will  set  you 
tations  among  the  students,  plainly  indicat-  free.  But  for  a  little  while,  at  least,  I  will 
ing  by  the  quality  of  her  kind  interest  that  just  call  you  my  own." 
May  had  hardly  seen  life  as  yet ;  but  now  1 —  May  felt  a  sudden  outgoing  of  her  heart 
May  took  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  a  vague  towards  him  that  required  to  be  instantly 
way  as  she  cried  herself  to  sleep.  suppressed.    He  was  taking   entirely  too 
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much  for  granted.    The  shock  sent  the  tears  The  engagement  was  the  topic  of  eonver- 

to  her  eyes,  and  threw  a  wonderfully  pa-  sation  among  their  set  for  a  week  after.    It 

thetic  expression  into  her  face.  caused  no  great  suriNriBe,  tor  Hunting^ton's 

"You  are   very  good,"   she   murmured  devotion  was  well  known,  and  every  one 

softly,  as  she  unhooked  from  her  watch  said  he  was  a  nplendid  fellow  and  just  the 

chain  the  ring  he  had  sent  her  and  held  it  one  for  her.    The  affair  of  the  needle  was 

up  to  him.    He  slipped  it  on  her  finger,  and  generally  discussed,  but  no  one  dared  ques- 

bending  over  kissed  her  lightly  on  her  fore-  tion  Huntington,  and  May's  frank  declara- 

head.    May  now  sank  into  a  chair  and  re-  tions  wera  taken  for  the  open  deceit  of  a 

sumed  her  usual  manner,  as  if  relieved  that  practiced  joker.    When  she  said,   **  Oh  yes, 

the  high  tragedy  was  over.  of  course  he  threaded  it,  that's  how  we 

"Now  Arthur,"  she  said,  bringing  out  came   to   be   engaged,"   nobody   believed 

his  name  with  a  most  charming  diffidence,  her. 

"  you  shall  tell  me  how  you  ever  had  that  Roderio  McRae  sulked  like  a  spoiled  child, 

eye  made  in  the  needle.    It  was  awfully  He  followed  May  more  closely  than  ever, 

bright  of  you.    I  can't  imagine  how  you  but  with  such  an  aggrieved  and  injured  air 

ever  happened  to  think  of  it."  that  everybody  was  laughing  at  him.    The 

"  It  was  very  easily  done,"  he  answered,  chains  of-  her  engagement  hung  lightly  on 
"  A  friend  of  mine  had  it  drilled  for  me  in  Miss  Martin.  Huntington's  devotion  'was 
his  manufactory.  The  moment  I  heard  your  perfect  and  unobtrusive ;  he  was  always  on 
offer  that  night  I  guessed  that  the  needle  hand  when  wanted  but  never  in  the  way, 
had  no  eye,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to  roe  exacted  nothing,  did  not  bore  her  with  love- 
that  another  might  be  made.  *  All  is  fair  in  making  when  she  was  not  in  the  mood  for 
love,'  you  know,  and  since  you  would  never  it,  and  made  himself  constantly  more  essen- 
give  me  a  definite  answer  by*fair  means  I  tial  to  her  happiness.  If  it  had  not  been 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  strategy."  for  Roderic  McRae  she  would  have  been 

"  Don*t  tell  anybody  about  it,"  she  cried  quite  happy.    But  McRae's  reproachful  face, 

earnestly.    "I  am  so  dreadfully  ashamed,  haunted  her.    He  followed  her  closely  when- 

I  think  it  was  horrid  of  me,  and  I  don't  ever  Huntington  left  her  side,  came  to  the 

want  anything  more  said  about  it.    Besides,  house  every  evening  when  the  other  was 

if  we  are  engaged  I  would  rather  it  were  absent,  or  sought  her  immediately  at   an 

thought  that  we — that  I — "  she  paused  in  evening  party  when  Huntington  withdrew, 

confusion.  Sometimes  he  was  merry  and  gay,  and  May 

"  I  hear  Miss  Larocque  is  with  you,"  he  enjoyed  the  old  intellectual  sympathy,  his 

remarked.  quick  appreciation  of  her  thought,  all  the 

"  Oh  yes.    She  has  gone  to  the  Hansons'  subtle  play  of  mind  with  mind  that  gave  to 

party  to-night  with  Mr.  McRae."  each  of  them  such  a  fascination  for  the 

"  And  you  were  going  too  1 "  said  Hunt-  other.    Sometimes  his  mood  changed  and 

ington,  regretfully.    "  That  is  too  bad.   You  he  was  gloomy  and  melancholy,  and  by  all 

ought  to  have  let  me  come  another  time."  those  vague  insinuations,  meaning  every- 

"  Mr.  Huntington  t "  exclaimed  May,  with  thing  or  nothing,  which  he  was  so  skillful  at 

a  most  provoking  little  manner.    "The  idea  making  and  May  so  quick  at  taking,  he  re- 

of  my  going  to  a  party  in  any  peace  with  proached  her  with  having  deceived  him. 

such  an  important  matter  on  my  mind.    I  May  oould  not  help  enjoying  the  excitement 

do  believe  " — she  was  apparently  just  ready  of  her  interviews  with  him ;  she  found  her- 

to  break  down — "that  you  are  taking  it  as  self  planning  to  facilitate  them ;  she  casually 

a  joke  all  the  time,  actually  joking,  while  it  let  him  know  when  her  lover  was  to  be  away, 

seems  to  me  so  solemn."  and  then  was  startled  as  if  guilty.    It  was 

Mr.  Huntington  was  now  obliged  to  make  not  strange  that  she  should  perceive  a 
love  in  earnest  to  re-assure  her ;  and  she  shadow  coming  between  herself  and  Hunt- 
confided  to  Alice  a  few  hours  after  that  he  ington ;  she  was  constrained  and  ill  at  ease 
was  "  too  fascinating  for  anything."  in  his  presence,  while  he.  was  graver  and 
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more  watchful ;  his  words  of  loye  were  fewer  and  I  don't  undervalue  your  advice.    I  don't 

and  his  visits  not  so  frequent  know  what  I  should  do  without  your  sym- 

She  was  growing  thoroughly  nneasy  and  pathy,  but  I  most  manage  it  all  myself.    I 

almost  unhappy  when  Miss  Larocque  came  deserve  to  sulFer  for  my  folly." 

up  in  the  Spring  for  another  visit    Though  *'  May,"  said  Alice,  facing  her  judicially, 

May  was  more  reticent  than  before,  and  re-  *' don't  you  care  more  for  Eric  McRae  now 

sponded  briefly  to  her  friend's  persistent  than  you  did  before  you  were  engaged?" 

questions,  Alice's  observation  was  close  and  ^  Yes,"  assented    May   reluctantly,   <'  it 

her  x>enetration  quick  enough  to  guess  in  seems  as  if  I  did,  but  then  it  is  different ; 

some  measure  at  the  truth.  besides  I  was  n't  in  love  with  him  before." 

**  It 's  a  shame  to  treat  that  poor  McRae  Alice  said  no  more,  but  she  resolved  to  act 

so,"  she  said.    *'  He 's  desperately  in  love  '*  May  is  a  dear  little  creature,"  she  said  to 

with  you,  and  he  has  grown  so  melancholy;  herself,  *'but  she  has  no  force,  and  she  is 

I  never  saw  anything  so  depressing  except  afraid  of  that  Huntington  and  does  not  dare 

when  he  tries  to  be  cheerful,  and  that  is  to  say  a  thing;  and  she  and  that  lovely  Eric 

more  heart-rending  yet   You  ought  to  break  McRae  are  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 

your  engagement  at  once ;  the  longer  you  each  other,  and  it  is  a  shame  for  them  to  be 

put  it  oft  the  harder  it  will  be."  separated  any  longer,  and  if  May  has  a  friend 

**  No  Alice,"  May  responded,  <*Mr.  Hunt-  that  is  n't  afraid  to  speak  for  her  she  ought 

ington  has  been  everything  that  was  lovely  to  help  her  now." 

and  considerate  and  I  owe  it  to  him  to  try  Miss  Larocque  watched  for  an  opportu- 

a  while  longer.    He  gave  up  a  splendid  op-  nity  to  speak  to  Huntington,  but  it  really 

portunity  he  had  to  go  to  Europe  this  Spring  seemed  as  if  he  had  taken  alarm  and  avoided 

with  his  uncle  and  brother ;  his  eyes  have  her,  and  when  the  day  of  her  departure 

troubled  him  so  much  lately  that  I  know  he  came  she  was  almost  in  despair.    A  retinue 

would  have  given  up  graduating  and  gone  of  students  was  at  the  train  to  see  her  off, 

with  them  if  it  had  n't  been  for  leaving  me,  and  she  drew  Huntington  aside  for  an  in- 

and  I  'm  sure  I  ought  to  make  some  effort  stant 

for  his  sake."  "  When  the  train  comes  along  I  '11  chal- 

"  You  can't  compel  yourself  to  love  any-  lenge  you  playfully  to  go  as  far  as  the  next 

body,"  said  Alice  profoundly,   "and  the  station  with  me.    Can  you  take  me  up?  I 

more  you  try  the  more  yon  will  care  for  want  a  few  moments  to  talk  with  you." 

Eric  McRae.    You  might  just  as  well  be  He  assented,  and  shortly  after,  when  they 

engaged  to  both  of  them  at  once.    There  were  alone  together  in  the  compartment  of 

is  n't  one  girl  in  ten  thousand  that  can  keep  a  drawing-room  car,  she  began  : 

two  such  affairs  evenly  balanced ;  and  an  **  You  know  I  'm  the  most  intimate  friend 

announced   engagement  commits   you  so.  May  has,  and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 

deeper  and  deeper  all  the  time.    You  've  no  to  you  about  her  engagement.    She  has  told 

idea  by  and  by  when  you  have  to  break  it  me  all  about  it,  of  oourse,  and  I  can  see  that 

how  dreadful  it  will  be ;  breaking  an  en-  it  is  wearing  on  her  dreadfully  and  makes 

gagement  is  so  disagreeable,  at  the  best  her  very  unhappy.    You  must  see  how  fear- 

And  you  talk  about  your  duty.    I  think  you  f  uUy  thin  and  pale  she  has  grown ;  and  she 

owe  some  duty  to  a  man  who  loves  you  as  cries  about  it  and  says  you  are  so  good  and 

hopelessly  and  unselfishly  as  Eric  does."  kind  and  have  given  up  going  to  Europe 

May  made  no  response.  and  all  that,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  keep  her 

"You  are  afraid  of  Huntington  already,  promise;  but  I  know  it  would  be  the  greatest 

I  can  see  that,"  her  friend  went  on,  "  and  if  relief  to  her  if  she  wero  free.    And  I  am 

it  would  1)e  any  relief  to  you  I  will  go  to  suro  you  would  never — " 

him  and  tell  him  just  how  it  stands."  "  Do  you  say  this  to  me  at  Miss  Martin's 

"  Oh  no,  Alice  darling,"  interrupted  May  request  and  with  her  full  sanction  ?  "  he 

earnestly,  "you  are  too  kind,  but  I  couldn't  interrupted  with  a  tone  and  manner  that 

have  you.    I  appreciate  your  lovely  interest  exasperated  Miss  Larocque  to  give  him  a 
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final  stab  she  might  otherwise  have  with-  She  tamed  to  the  letter  again,  and  a  sud- 

held :  den  chill  struck  her  at  its  final  tone.    She 

**  I  told  May  I  would  say  this  to  you,  but  had  hardly  noticed  that  in  her  first  impulse 

she  wept  and  said  she  would  say  it  herself,  of  rage  against  Alice  Larocque.    The  ezpres- 

for  she  alone  should  suffer  for  her  folly,  sion  '*  I  have  loved  you  "  alarmed  her.    She 

And  she  confessed  to  me,"  she  added,  "  that  began  to  see  that  his  departure  shut  out  that 

she  loved  Eric  McRae."  explanation  and  reconciliation  she  had  at 

Huntington  rose  to  his  feet.  first  assumed.    "  What  shall  I  do?"  was  her 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  Miss  Larocque,"  frightened  query,  as  the  thought  of  a  final 
he  said,  "fqr  her  faithful  friendship  to  Miss  separation  grew  upon  her.  "  I  can't  let  him 
Martin,  and  for  her  kind  interest  in  my  go,"  she  cried.  "  I  '11  write  him.  I  '11  way- 
affairs.  I  believe  we  are  approaching  the  lay  him  on  the  railroad  as  that  girl  did  in 
station,  so  I  will  say  good  morning."  the  <  Parlor  Car.' "    She  had  acted  in  it  only 

He  lifted  hb  hat,  and  was  gone.  a  few  weeks  before  with  Arthur  himself. 

"  Hateful  creature,"  muttered  Miss  La-  But  pride  held  her  back  and  she  began 

rocque  complacently,  '<  we  are  not  anywhere  to  despair.    '*  Oh  Alice  Larocque,  you  've 

near  it  Anyway,  I  gave  him  a  good  pai-ting  spoiled  my  life,"  she  mused  mournfully,  her 

shot;  it  hit  him,  as  I  meant  it  should.    I  eyes  filling  with  tears, 

suppose  May  will  be  furious,  at  first,  but  she  She  paused  suddenly  in  her  walk  across 

will  thank  me  yet.    I  never  saw  such  a  the  room  and  stood  for  a  moment  uncon- 

weak  little  goose ;  it  would  be  just  like  her  sciously  retaining  the  attitude  of  her  ar- 

now  to  suddenly  discover  she  is  in  love  with  rested  motion. 

Huntington.    In  that  case  they  both  ought  "  It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,"  she  said  decid- 

to  thank  me."    And  Miss  Larocque  was  edly.    "  Mr.  Huntington  loves  me,  uuques- 

soon  absorbed  in  her  noveL  tionably,  and  I — well,  he 's  worth  a  dozen 

That  evening  May  received  the  following  Eric  MoRaes.    How  absurd  and  wicked  for 

letter.  me  to  let  him  go  like  this  and  make  us  both 

«*  Dpar  M'      M  rfc'    • wretched  when  one  word  from  me  would  set 

*  it  right.    If  there 's  any  humiliation  about 

"I  learned  this  morning  from  your  friend  u  I  jugt  deserve  it  I 'U  send  him  a  gay  lit- 
Miss  Larocque  that  you  wished  to  be  releas-  y^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^  ^  ^^,  ^„d  say  good- 
ed  from  your  engagement  It  would  have  ^y  before  he  goes,  in  token  of  good  friend- 
been  much  less  painful  to  me  to  have  learn-  ^^^^  ^^^  then,-he  is  n't  an  idiot,  and  if  he 
ed  it  from  yourself,  but  you  have  a  right  to  j^  j^  stupid  to  see  the  truth  I  shan't  have 
choose  your  own  mode  of  communication,  jj  „„  ^^  conscience." 
and  I  therefore  wish  to  release  you  formally  y^,  ^^^^^  ^^  „  ^^^  ^  j„^„  to  write 
and  fully.  It  will  perhaps  be  pleasanter  for  ^er  note,  her  imagination  rapidly  sketching 
both  of  us  if  we  do  not  meet  again,  and  I  j^^  ^^.„g  interview.  She  would  begin 
have  decided  to  make  the  proposed  journey  piayf„iiy,  feeling  herself  perfect  mistress  of 
to  Europe  and  shall  leave  toVn  tc^morrow.  the  art  of  leading  up  from  jest  to  earnest 
You  know  that  I  have  loved  you  sincerely;  g^^  ^^,j  ^^  ,^j  j^j  ^.^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

and  m  this  mistake  I  made  I  erred  in  judg.  ^^thorized  Alice's  interference.    She  had 

ment  and  have  never  been  deliberately  care-  ,^„„^^  .^j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^„1^        ^^  ^^ 

less  of  your  happiness.    I  beg  you  will  for-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^,y        ^  the  ultimate  word  by 

give  me  any  pam  I  may  have  caused  you,  the  time  her  letter  was  finished, 

and  always  believe  me  your  sincere  friend,  ^^^^^  jj  ^„  dispatched  she  began  to  have 

Arthur  Huntington  "  ^  jj^y^  ^f  that  revulsion  of  feeling  that 

"  The  amazing  impertinence  of  that  girl  1 "  comes  when  one  has  hastily  taken  an  irrevo- 

was  May's  first  exclamation.    "  How  dared  cable  step,  and  by  the  practical  daylight  of 

she  intermeddle?   When  she  hasn't  a  love  the  next  morning  h6r  confident  spirits  ebbed 

affair  of  her  owfi  on  hand  she  wants  to  be  away.    A  horror  came  upon  her  lest  Mr. 

managing  some  one  else's."  Huntington  should  not  oome  after  all,  and 
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her  concession  have  been  made  in  vain ;  Huntington  had  more  than  average  intelli- 

and    her  pride  taunted  her   with  having  gence. 

made  the  request.  When  he  was  at  last  **Now  Arthur,"  she  said,  half  an  hour 
announced  she  was  more  agitated  than  re-  after,  when  peace  was  restored,  *'  you  shall 
assured,  and  as  she  slowly  went  down  to  not  be  so  hard  on  Alice.  She  is  the  best- 
meet  him  she  was  frightened  to  find  her  hearted  girl  in  the  world  and  fancied  she 
carefully  arranged  plan  slipping  away  from  was  doing  us  a  real  kindness ;  for  I  have 
her  in  her  confusion.  When  she  entered  talked  a  great  deal  of  fearful  nonsense  to 
the  parlor  it  was  not  at  all  as  she  expected,  her,  though  I  never,  never  said  I  cared  for 
Mr.  Huntington  rose  with  a  formal  saluta-  Eric  McRae." 

tion  and  his  proud,  repellant  manner  froze  "  By  the  way,"  said  Huntington  smiling, 

the  words  upon  her  lips.    An  agony  of  em-  *'I  think  I'll  tell  you,  now.    McRae  has 

barrassment  overcame  her  for  an  instant  been  engaged  ever  since  some  time  in  his 

and  then  her  spirit  seemed  to  die  within  junioryeartoayounglady  in  Philadelphia." 

her,  and  she  went  forward  with  a  hesitating  May  looked  the  picture  of  amazement  just 

step,  holding  out  both  hands  to  him  as  she  touched  with  dismay. 

had  done  before,  her  lips  quivering  and  her  "  Well,  I  am  astonished,"  she  cried ;  "  per- 

blue  eyes  swimming  in  tears.    It  would  have  fectly  thunderstruck  1 "   And  then  she  added 

been  a  very  stupid  man  who  failed  to  under-  gleefully,'  *•  But  shan't  I  enjoy  writing  it  to 

stand   that  eloquent  silence,  and    Arthur  Alice  Larocque  ? "    Katharine  Carrington. 
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V.  and  bravely  preaching  a  long  unpopular  creed 

from  the  hustings  and  the  platform.    Victor 

r                                          *  Hugo's  fancy  has  been  soaring  always  above 

0|    GREATER  contrast  cannot  easily  be  and  beyond  the  region  of  practical  politics, 

/I    imagined  than  that  between  the  sub-  among  the  air-castles  of  an  ideal  State ;  John 

J  V  ject  of  the  last  paper  of  this  series,  and  Bright,  a  product  of  British  common  sense 
^  the  subject  of  the  present  one.  Yet,  and  the  commercial  shrewdness  of  industrial 
in  their  very  different  manners  and  methods,  Lancashire,has  bounded  his  aim  to  that  which 
Victor  Hugo  and  John  Bright  have  labored  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  attain  at  a  pe- 
dnring  their  lives  for  very  similar  general  riod  not  very  distant  from  that  at  which  he 
ends.  In  his  grandiose,  florid,  rhapsodical  began  to  agitate.  Both  have  been,  as  the 
way,  Victor  Hugo  has  been  asserting  the  in-  current  expression  is,  ^  ahead  of  their  time ;  " 
dividuality  and  equality  of  man,  the  right  but  while  Hugo  has  his  mental  eye  fixed  on 
and  necessity  of  political  and  social  liberty ;  the  twentieth  century,  at  the  nearest,  John 
freedom,  too,  has  been  the  fervent  aspiration,  Bright  aims  to  build  greater  liberties  upon 
advocated  with  a  strong,  straightforward,  the  broad  foundations  of  the  British  Con- 
obstinate,  persistent,  dogged  perseverance,  stitution  as  he  goes.  Of  these  two  sincere 
of  him  who  has  been  graphically  called  "  the  and  ardent  tribunes  of  the  people,  Hugo 
great  Thor  of  English  politics."  The  rich  rages,  anathematizes,  loses  himself  in  a  be- 
and  overflowing  imagination  of  the  French-  wildering  amplitude  of  magnificent  rhetoric ; 
man  has  led  him  to  envelop  the  advocacy  of  while  Bright,  though  often  strong  in  invec- 
his  cause  in  the  ornate  forms  of  allegory,  tive,  and  stormy  indignation,  clearly  never 
drama,  poesy  and  satire.  The  hard  English  loses  his  self-control,  nor  allows  himself  to 
head  of  Bright  has  meantime  been  closely  overshoot  the  mark  he  has  set  up. 
reasoning,  framing  solid  argument,  stoutly  Let  us  revert  to  a  very  critical  period  in 
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this  country's  history ;  the  early  sammer  of  for  presently  out  came,  with  a  bustling  man- 
1868.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Rebel-  ner  and  brisk  step,  a  yigoroua,  full-bodied 
lion;  and  the  cause  of  the  Union  seemed  dark  gentleman,  whom  I  knew  at  once  to  be 
indeed.  Vicksburg,  besieged,  had  not  yet  John  Bright  He  glanced  rapidly  around 
fallen.  Nor  was  it  scarcely  the  worst  of  the  upon  the  line  of  expectants ;  and  in  a  mo- 
misfortunes  of  the  moment,  that  no  decisive  ment  recognized,  no  doubt  by  the  American 
step  bad  been  taken  in  the  defeat  of  treason,  type  of  the  features,  the  face  of  which  he  was 
War  with  England  gravely  threatened  us.  in  search.  Drawing  me  aside  into  a  win- 
English  public  opinion  was  roused  angrily,  dow,  he  began  to  ask  a  number  of  rapid 
and  it  seemed  overwhelmingly,  against  us.  questions  about  the  war,  in  an  abrupt,  intent 
Palmerston  had  not  long  before  made  a  bit-  way  which  was  soon  seen  to  be  character- 
terly  bellicose  speech  in  the  House  of  Com-  istic  of  him.  The  state  of  feeling  in  the 
mons.  It  was,  at  that  moment,  an  act  of  North,  Grant's  prospects  at  Vicksburg,  the 
rare  courage  to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  Eng^  campaign  in  Virginia,  the  likelihood  of 
lish  wrath,  and  defend  the  Northern  cause,  emancipation,  were  all   asked  about,  the 

Provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  questions  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 

John  Bright,  from  a  distinguished  member  each  preceding  response.    Then,  learning 

of  the  United  States  Senate,  I  repaired  one  that  I  desired  to  see  the  House  in  session, 

afternoon  in  early  June,  1863,  to  the  lobby  he  said, 

of  the  House  of  Commons.    Something  was  *<  Follow  me,  and  I  will  get  you  a  better 

to  be  said,  that  evening,  about  American  seat  than  you  can  secure  in  the  Sti-angers' 

affairs ;  and  this  was  an  especial  attraction  gallery." 

to  an  American  about  to  visit  the  '*  great  Thereupon  he  ascended  the  staircase  on 

debating  society  "  for  the  first  time.    In  the  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  House,  the 

lobby  was  a  confused  crowd  of  members  attendants  bowing  low  on  either  side  as  he 

hurrying  in  and  out,  and  a  still  greater  passed ;  and  I  soon  found  myself  seated  in 

crowd  of   friends,  satellites,  and  anxious  the  Speakers*  gallery,  below  that  of  the 

constituents.    Many  faces,  become  familiar  strangers,  whence  there  was  an   excellent 

by  the  photograph9  of  celebrities  in  the  view  of  the  House,  and  where  I  found  my- 

London  shop  windows,  were  .recognized  as  self  directly  behind  a  gallery  where  were 

the  bustle  became  greater,  and  the  arrivals  seated  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of 

more  numerous,  just  before  the  House  was  St.  Albans,  and  other  notabilities  of  high 

called  to  order.    The  grave,  sallow  counte-  rank. 

nance   of    Gladstone;    Disraeli,   with   his  *< Shall   I  hear   you   this    evening,  Mr. 

shock  of  glossy,  jet-black  curls,  his  big  nose  Bright  ?  "  I  asked. 

and  thick  lips,  and  springy  gait ;  the  jaunty  **  It  may  be  that  I  shall  say  something  an 

Premier,  Palmerston,  with  bushy  side-whis-  hour  or  two  hence.    I  shall,  if  the  American 

kers,  twinkling  gray  eyes,  and  hat  cocked  matter  comes  up.    It  will  be  an  interesting 

airily  on  one  side  of  bis  head ;  the  tall,  session,  and  I  advise  you  to  wait." 

straight,  square  form  of  Sir  George  Grey ;  With  which,  and  with  a  parting  friendly 

the  delicate  intellectual  face  of  Sidney  Her-  word  added,  he  abruptly  left  the  g^ery  and 

bert ;  the  round,  blonde  face  and  flat  nose  of  I  soon  after  saw  him,  with  bis  light,  quick 

Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby);  and  the  step,  pass  up  the  House,  and  take  his  seat 

pompous,  yet  rather  attractive  aspect  of  Sir  on  the  government  side,  on  those  benches 

John  Pakington ;  these  were  observed  as  one  *<  below  the  gangway  "  reserved  for  the  in- 

and   another   rapidly   passed   within   the  dependent  members  of  the  party, 

guarded  door.  It  is  related  that  once  a  party  of  Ameri- 

The  letter  of  introduction,  with  a  card,  cans  entered  a  studio,  where  a  fine  portrait, 

was  duly  sent  in  to  Mr.  Bright,  and  I  took  just  completed,  was  standing  on  the  artist's 

my  place  in  t^e  line  of  the  waiters  on  the  easel. 

convenience  of  noble  lords  and  honorable  <<0h,"  said  one  of  the  Americans,  "that 

gentlemen.    But  I  had  not  long  to  tarry ;  must  be  John  Bull." 
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"  No,"  quietly  respoDded  the  artist,  **  it  '8  clear,  bold  voice  of  John  Bright's  was  almost 

John  Bright."  the  only  one  ever  heard,  defending  the  cause 

The  anecdote  forcibly  illostrates  the  truly  of  liberty,  and  uttering,  amid  all  the  gloom, 
British  physical  type  of  the  Quaker  orator  hopeful  prophecies.  Already,  before  the 
and  statesman.  In  personal  appearance,  war  had  been  in  progress  a  year,  he  had,  in 
certainly,  he  is  an  Englishman  of  English-  words  of  rare  fervor  and  eloquence,  fore- 
men. Bobust,  though  not  corpulent,  of  shadowed  that  valiant  championship  of  the 
body ;  with  a  round,  full  face,  and  bold,  North  which  he  was  to  display,  in  stormy 
straight  nose ;  his  countenance  rounded,  times  and  serene,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
open,  healthfully  ruddy,  having  a  remark-  end  of  the  struggle. 

able  purity  of  complexion  and  fine  text-  ^  Whether  the  Union  will  be  restored  or 
ure  of  skin ;  the  eyes,  large,  gray,  clear,  not,"  he  said,  <'  or  whether  ihe  South  will 
bright,  sometimes  stem  and  defiant,  but  in  achieve  an  unhonored  independence  or  not, 
repose  often  gentle  and  kindly ;  decision  I  know  not,  and  I  predict  not.  But  this  I 
and  vigor  most  plainly  expressed  in  the  res-  think  I  know,  that  in  a  few  years — a  very 
olute  mouth  and  firm  jaw  and  chin ;  a  face  few  years — ^the  twenty  millions  of  freemen 
less  mobile  than  calm  and  set ;  the  brow  of  the  North  will  be  thirty  millions,  or  fifty 
broad  and  white,  and  arched  high  at  the  millions ;  a  population  equal  to,  or  exceed- 
top;  the  whole  frame  strong,  well-propor-  ing  that  of  tliis  kingdom.  When  that  time 
tioned,  almost  massive,  indicating  great  comes,  I  pray  it  may  not  be  said  among 
powers  of  endurance,  and  giving,  even  at  them,  that,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  their  coun- 
his  present  age,  no  hint  of  that  delicacy  of  try's  trials,  England,  the  land  of  their  fath- 
bealth  which  has  in  recent  years  impaired  ers,  looked  on  with  icy  coldness,  and  saw 
his  public  activity.  In  his  company,  one  unmoved  the  perils  and  calamities  of  her 
lias  a  keen  sense  of  his  power ;  one  feels  children.  As  for  me,  I  have  but  this  to  say ; 
himself  in  the  presence  of  a  born  leader  of  I  am  one  in  this  audience,  and  but  one  in 
men.  He  holds  his  head  high,  and  looks  the  citizenship  of  this  country.  But  if  all 
you,  and  every  one,  full  in  the  face ;  and  other  tongues  are  silent,  mine  shall  speak 
that  with  a  keen,  searching  glance  that  for  that  policy  which  gives  hope  to  the  bond- 
rather  robs  you  of  your  ease.  Self-reliance,  men  of  the  South,  and  tends  to  generous 
honesty,  pride  of  intellect,  resolution — nay,  thoughts  and  generous  words  and  generous 
even  intolerance — may  be  read  in  his  ex-  deeds,  between  the  two  great  nations  who 
pression.  speak  the  English  language,  and  from  their 

At  the  time  to  which  I  have  referred,  origin  are  alike  entitled  to  the  English 

John  Bright  seemed  almost  absorbed  by  his  name  1 " 

interest  in  the  American  struggle;  and  this  John  Bright  is  now  in  his  sixty-ninth 
was,  of  course,  the  circumstance  which  es-  year.  He  is  two  years  younger  than  Glad- 
pecially  attracted  Americans  to  him,  and  stone  and  six  younger  than  Lord  Beacons- 
made  them  eager  to  hear,  see,  and  read  of  field ;  and  as  English  statesmen  are  a 
him.  He  then  stood  almost  alone  as  the  peculiarly  vigorous  race,  and  often  continue 
outspoken  advocate  of  the  Union  in  the  their  public  activities  into  the  eighties,  it 
House  of  Commons.  Palmerston  was  openly  may  be  hoped  that  he  has  still  some  years 
hostile.  Lord  John  Russell  had  proved  of  labor  in  the  cause  of  reform  before  him. 
himself  unfriendly  at  the  very  outset  of  the  His  public  life  began  in  1848,  when  he  was 
war.  Gladstone  was  talking  about  the  thirty-two  years  of  age,  in  which  year  he  was 
South  having  become  a  nation.  Roebuck  elected  to  Parliament  by  the  old  historic 
was  eagerly  trying  to  bring  about  the  inter-  city  of  Durham.  Four  years  later,  he  took 
ference  of  England,  with  the  co-operation  of  his  seat  for  the  first  time  as  the  representa- 
the  French  Emperor.  Disraeli,  who  was  at  tive  of  the  great  progressive  constituency  of 
heart  our  friend,  at  this  period  thought  it  Manchester.  His  career  in  the  House  of 
the  part  of  discretion  to  be  silent.  Among  Commons,  therefore,  has  extended  over  a 
the  chiefs  and  orators  of  the  House,  this  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 
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From  the  first,  he  was  known  as  a  tribune  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  then  it  was  only 
of  the  people  and  an  apostle  of  reform.  Be-  his  masterly  eloquence  and  strength  of 
fore  entering  the  House,  he  had  greatly  dis-  character  which  saved  him  from  the  politi- 
tinguished  himself  as  an  orator.  He  was  cal  annihilation  which  the  Liberal  chiefs 
scarcely  twenty  when  he  spoke  stirringly  to  would  gladly,  in  their  wrath,  have  visited 
his  fellow-townsmen  of  Rochdale  in  favor  of  upon  him.  Bright  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
the  great  Reform  Bill.  He  strenuously  ad-  man  in  Parliament  whom  the  jaunty  Palm- 
vocatedthe  abolition  of  church  rates,  and  erston  could  not  laugh  or  sneer  down.  Palm- 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  erston  was  then  omnipotent  in  Liberal  coun- 
most  fervent  agitators  in  favor  of  putting  an  cils;  though  if  ever  there  were  a  Tory  at 
end  to  the  unjust  Com  Laws.  He  preached  heart,  it  was  he.  He  used  to  the  uttermost 
free  trade  doctrines,  and  so  soon  began  to  his  influence  over  the  dullest  prejudices  of 
be  known  as  the  inveterate  foe  of  landed  Englishmen,  to  disarm  this  troublesome  an- 
privilege  and  aristocratic  political  control.  tagonist,  who  stood  just  within  his  own 

When  John  Bright  entered  Parliament,  camp.    But  the  calm  reader  of  the  annals 

it  was  not  merely  unpopular,  it  was  fairly  of  the  Parliamentary  duels  of  twenty  years 

odious  to  be    recognized   as   holding  the  ago  will  have  no  doubt  who  had  the  best, 

extreme  opinions  he  boldly  avowed.    Social  at  least  in  intellectual  and  prophetic  points 

ostracism,  the  distrust  and  holding  aloof  of  of  view,  of  those  formidable  frays.    Opposi- 

men  of  all  parties,  the  most  contemptuous  tion,  abuse,  vituperation  and  ridicule,  were 

and  hatred-breeding  scoffs  of  almost  the  en-  the  food  that  made  this  Quaker  athlete 

tire  British  press,  the  horror  of  the  masses  stronger ;  the  jeers  of  Palmerston  only  en- 

of  not  only  educated  men,  but  of  the  com-  dowed  him  with  new  vigor  and  refreshed 

mon  people,  inevitably  followed  the  utterance  perseverance. 

of  radical  principles.  For  years  and  years.  There  came,  one  day,  as  if  out  of  a  clear 
John  Bright's  name  was  a  bugbear  in  British  sky,  a  thunderbolt  from  the  Radical  corner, 
politics.  He  rested  under  a  perpetual  cloud  which  sent  dismay  through  the  Liberal 
of  obloquy.  The  men,  who,  like  noble  ranks.  A  resolution  was  sprung  upon  the 
Richard  Cobden,  were  brave  enough  to  stand  House,  in  favor  of  household  suffrage.  The 
by  him,  shared  the  stigma  cast  upon  him-  right  to  vote  in  England  at  that  time 
self.  There  was,  however,  in  this  contumely  was  restricted  by  a  high  property — that  is 
and  avoidance,  on  the  part  of  party  leaders  rental  and  rating-— qualification.  The  Radi- 
and  the  party  rank  and  file,  something  very  cals  sought  to  reduce  this  to  the  mere  occu- 
like  fear.  It  was  monstrous  that  such  sen-  pancy  of  a  house,  however  small.  The 
timents  should  openly  be  declared  in  the  battle  of  household  suffrage  was  then  fought 
House  of  Commons;  but  was  it  not  also  with  immense  fire  and  energy  by  Bright, 
dangerous,  especially  considering  that  this  Cobden,  and  that  most  learned  and  noble- 
commercial  Quaker  who  uttered  them  could  minded  lawyer,  William  Page  Wood.  So 
make  his  voice  heard,  and  was  not  at  all  splendidly,  indeed,  did  Page  Wood  rush  to 
dismayed,  and  had,  moreover,  a  certain  the  charge,  that  when  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
power  of  character  and  eloquence  ?  lution  was  proceeding,  and  Bright  met  Wood 

At  all  points  he  was  at  vigorous  variance  in  the  lobby,  he  grasped  him  warmly  by  the 

with  the  long-settled  convictions  and  preju-  hand,  and  exclaimed,   *<  When  we  form  a 

dices  of  Old  England;  and  when  the  Cri-  Household  Suffrage  Cabinet,  you  shall  be 

mean  War  was  imminent,  he  rose  to  the  great-  its  Chancellor." 

est  height  of  eloquence  he  had  yet  displayed,        Eighteen  years  from  that  time,  it  was  an- 

in  opposing  the  big  British  armaments,  ad-  nounced  one  day  that  John  Bright  had  be* 

Tocating  a  reduction  of  the  forces,  and  plead-  come  one  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers ;  and 

ing  for  a  permanent  policy  of  peace  and  quick  on  the  heels  of  this  intelligence  came 

non-intervention  in  European  affairs.    So  the  news  that  William  Page  Wood  had  been 

long  ago,  he  foreshadowed  the  policy  which  raised  to  the  coveted  woolsack,  with  the  title 

has  since  been  adopted  by  the  wisest  heads  of  Lord  Hatherley.  It  was  not  in  a  House- 
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hold  Suftiige  Cabinet ;  bat  despite  that,  the  ntterances  as  the  veriest  old-fashioned  pupil 
realization  of  the  prophecy  was  a  most  strik-  of  statecraft.  His  opinions  seemed  to  grow 
ing  circomstanoe.  Political  prophecy,  in-  lukewarm  and  moderate  in  the  official  at- 
deed,  seems  a  real  gift  with  John  Bright  He  mosphere,  which  was  so  unlike  the  invigor- 
seems  endowed  with  a  remarkable  faculty  ating  free  air  of  the  independent  benches  he 
of  prevision.  He  has  foretold  many  of  the  had  hitherto  breathed.  But,  as  we  look  back 
important  political  changes  which  have  now  at  the  brief  period  during  which  he 
taken  place  in  recent  years  in  England ;  and  held  a  cabinet  portfolio,  we  are  able  to  per- 
we  well  know  how  his  prophecies  about  the  ceive  that  such  a  trust  had  only  affected  him, 
American  Union  have  turned  out.  May  his  as  heavy  responsibilities  must  affect  any 
more  recent  forecast  of  the  great  and  pros-  man  of  honest  purpose  and  sensitive  patriot- 
perona  destiny  before  us  prove  equally  true  1  ism.  He  felt  for  the  first  time  the  gravity 
In  a  speech  delivered  to  his  constituents  of  the  task  of  governing;  for  the  first  time 
John  Bright  once  declared  that  he  had  for  saw  questions  on  all  their  sides,  obstacles 
a  quarter  of  a  century  '*  endured  measure-  in  all  their  formidableness,  and  difficulties 
lets  insult,  and  passed  through  hurricanes  which  he  had  probably  never  before  sus- 
of  abuse."  But  after  all,  this  was  only  show-  pected.  There  was  one  other  circumstance 
ing  one,  and  that  the  darker  side  of  the  esti-  which  will  go  far  to  explain  John  Bright*8 
mation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  public  acceptance  of  office,  and  his  caution,  and 
If  he  was  the  terror  and  bite  noir  of  all  moderation  when  installed  in  high  place, 
shades  of  toryism  and  prescriptive  preju-  This  was  his  thorough,  and  as  it  proved,  jus- 
dice,  he  was  also  the  idol  and  hope  of  that  tifiable  faith  in  his  chief.  He  undoubtedly 
new,  vigorous,  radical,  bold-thinking  class  knew  more  of  Gladstone's  real  feelings  and 
which  had  rapidly  risen  to  large  influence  and  intentions  than  any  other  of  their  colleagues ; 
electoral  power,  and  which  has  been  called  and  he  felt  that  Gladstone's  aims  and  his 
the  ^  Manchester  School."  Of  the  Manches-  own  were  much  more  nearly  identical  than 
ter  school  John  Bright  has  ever  been  the  people  in  general  suspected.  There  can  be 
apostle  and  the  idoL  There  was  one  short  no  doubt  that  Bright's  influence  in  the  cabi- 
period,  uideed,  during  which  his  political  net,  moreover,  which  was  large — for  his  sev- 
disciples  trembled  lest  their  great  tribune  erance  from  it  would  probably  have  broken 
should  alienate  himself  from  them.  This  it  at  any  moment — ^was  really  devoted  to  the 
was  when,  on  the  accession  of  Gladstone  to  accomplishment  of  reforms  which  he  had 
the  Premiership  in  1868,  John  Bright  entered  long  advocated.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  cabinet  as  President  of  the  Board  of  that  article  of  his  creed  which  demanded 
Trade,  and  sat  as  the  colleague  of  Peelite  <<  justice  to  Ireland,*'  was  pressed  by  him 
baronets  and  whig  marquises.  It  seemed  upon  his  colleagues,  and  that  he  found  the 
to  the  Manchester  radical,  at  that  moment,  mind  of  the  Premier  ripe  to  receive  it.  The 
as  if  Mirabeau  had  once  more  kissed  the  toil,  the  anxieties  of  office,  and  perhaps  also 
hand  of  Capet,  as  if  Rienzi  had  again  paid  an  undercurrent  of  consciousness  that  he  was 
court  to  Colonna.  It  was  strange  to  hear  really  out  of  place,  and  that  his  arena  was 
of  the  ''  Great  Thor  "  dancing  attendance  at  otherwhere,  soon  wore  upon  even  his  mass- 
Windsor,  flattered  by  the  compliments  of  the  ive  constitution.  His  health  broke  down, 
Princess  Royal,  holding  obsequious  speech  and  he  retired  from  the  Board  of  Trade.  It 
witii  the  Queen,  and  wearing,  like  a  very  is  not  likely  that  John  Bright  will  ever  ap- 
ilKfitting  though  finely  arrayed  garment,  the  pear  in  a  list  of  ministers  again.  No  sooner 
title  of  Right  Honorable.  The  question  had  the  restraints  of  authority  been  thrown 
arose,  has  Whiggery  gone  over  to  Bright,  off,  and  his  health  to  a  large  degree  been 
or  has  Bright  been  absorbed  by  Whiggery?  restored,  before  he  resumed  the  great  part 
And  indeed,  there  were  signs  that  the  Quaker  for  which  of  all  living  Englishmen  he  is  best 
statesman  wavered  at  that  time  in  his  radi-  fitted — ^that  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.  In 
eal  faith.  As  a  minister,  he  was  cautious,  his  later  career,  as  an  independent  member 
retioent,  and  as  Delphically  official  in  his  of  Parliament,  there  has  been  no  uncertain 
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soand  in  John  Bright's  tones.  So  recently  oessity  to  defend  distant  possessions  at  an 
as  in  the  Spring  of  1879,  we  find  him  de-  enormoos  cost  of  blood  and  money,  and  ever 
nonncing  in  the  old,  brare,  plain-spoken  and  widening  care  and  responsibility.  Nor  did 
impressively  eloquent  way,  the  existing  land  John  Bright  point  this  contrast  with  all  the 
tenure  of  England,  and  pressing  upon£ng-t  rich  wealth  of  his  Saxon  eloquence  without 
lish  opinion  the  crying  necessity  of  abolish-  a  purpose.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  hold 
lug,  once  for  all,  the  laws  of  primogeniture  America  up  to  England  as  an  example,  in 
and  entail.  Editing  war,  and  a  perhat3s  too  in-  many  of  its  features  to  be  followed.  He 
tense  lover  of  peace,  he  has  exhausted  a  most  would  have  English  land  liberated ;  he  would 
copious  vocabulary  of  vituperation  and  epi-  withdraw  her  ^m  the  entangling  alliances 
thet  in  denouncing  the  ^*  spirited  foreign  of  the  continent ;  he  would  reduce  her  anna- 
policy  "  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*  Indeed,'  in  ments ;  he  would  have  her  cease  to  acquire 
John  Bright's  strong  and  fiery  hatred  of  new  territory  in  savage  and  semi-civiliaed 
traditional  abuses  and  aristocratic  privilege,  lands;  it  is  not  certain  that  he  would  not 
in  his  fierce  scorn  of  Toryism  and  all  that  see  with  satisfaction  her  severance  from  the 
Toryism  generates,  tiiere  is  fanaticism  and  burdens  of  Indian  empire ;  he  would  extend 
intoderance.  His  mind  is  so  thoroughly  pos-  the  suffrage,  and  so  still  further  reform  tha 
sessed  of  the  iniquity  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  House  of  Commons,  that  it  would  be  more 
and  all  his  following,  that  he  cannot  accord  truly  than  now  the  representative  body  of 
them  credit  for  any  good  act,  for  any  mo-  the  great  masses  of  the  people, 
tives  excepting  bad  and  vicious  ones,  or  even  There  has  always  been  much  difference  of 
for  patriotism,  however  blundering  and  mis-  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  greater  orator, 
taken.  Broad  and  liberal  and  even  cosmo-  Gladstone,  Beaconsfield  or  John  Bright, 
politan  as  is  the  caliber  of  his  mind,  here  he  The  contrast  between  the  eloquence  of  the 
becomes  a  violent  partisan  and  a  relentless  three  is  very  marked ;  by  contrast  only  can 
enemy ;  and  on  this  subject  he  disdains  to  their  various  oratorical  powers  be  compared, 
measure  his  words.  It  requires  a  large  But,  as  time  has  gone  on,  the  numbers  of 
amount  of  courage  for  a  man  to  stand  up  in  those  who  give  the  preeminence  in  this  re- 
such  a  country  as  England — a  proud  land,  speot  to  John  Bright  have  rapidly  increased, 
believing  intensely  in  itself ,  rather  contemp-  There  is  a  charm  of  musical  sweetness,  and 
tuous  of  foreign  methods,  customs,  and  laws,  a  glow  of  warmth,  of  earnestness  and  enthu- 
a  land  which  is,  perhi^M,  best  of  all  described  siasm,  about  Gladstone's  speeches,  which 
as  ^insular" — and  praise  another  country  at  certainly  make  one  hesitate  to  judge  any 
the  expense  of  his  own ;  especially,  to  praise  one  his  superior  in  eloquence.  There  is  a 
another  country  which  his  own  has  always  finish,  a  subtlety  and  grace,  a  sparkle  and  a 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  down  upon,  fine-edged  wit  about  Beaconsfield's  ad- 
and  condescending  towards,  and  patronizing  dresses,  which  make  him  a  master  among 
by  fits  and  starts.  .Yet  ihla  John  Bright  Parliamentary  speakers,  and  leave  hi  mybo/e 
has  done  more  than  once ;  and  more  emphat-  prineeps  in  his  own  peculiar  style  of  forensic 
ically  than  ever,  within  the  past  few  months,  oratory.  Bright's  eloquence,  however,  is  a 
In  the  most  glowing  tribute  which  was  per-  marvelous  exhibition  of  simplicity  com- 
haps  ever  paid  to  the  United  States  by  a  bined  with  strength,  of  absolute  perfection 
foreigner,  he  contrasted  our  prosperity  with  of  language,  of  measured  ease  and  delibera^ 
England's  depression,  our  democratic  gov-  tion,  of  natural  gifts  of  a  very  high  order 
emment  with  England's  expensive  panther-  most  carefully  trained  and  finished,  of  pow- 
*  nalia  of  royalty,  our  little  army  with  Eng-  erful  appeal  to  the  average  common  sense, 
land's  costly  legions,  the*freedom  of  our  soil  and  of  the  most  skillful  fitting  of  the  utter- 
with  England's  law-fettered  land  monopoly,  ance  to  the  thought.  The  first  impression 
our  freedom  from  allianoes,  diplomatic  com-  of  Bright,  as  amid  the  most  absolute  still- 
plications,  and  burdensome  colonies,  with  ness  he  rises,  with  every  eye  i^n  him  and 
England's  constant  embroilment  in  Euro-  every  ear  eagerly  intent,  to  address  the 
pean  politics,  and  England's  perpetual  ne-  House  of  Commons,  is  far  more  striking 
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than  Ui&>  first  impression  of  either  of  his.  thej  been  in  the  wilderness,  thej  would 
oratorical  rivals.    His  presenoe  at  once  at-  have  complained  of  the  ten  commandments." 
tracts  and  more  than  satisfies  the  eye.    His  The  fitness  and  foroe  of  his  illustrations  are 
snow-white,  flowing  hair,  his  rotund  form,  equally  apparent  when  Brii^ht  draws  them 
his  erect  posture,  his  perfect  self^KMsession,  from  secular  legend,  or  literature,  gt  from 
his  large,  bright  gray  eye,  his  clear,  strong  common,  every-day  things  and  sayings.    Like 
voice  that  immediately  charms  the  ear,  take  Disraeli,  he  is  a  notable  inventor  of  niokp 
possession  of  one  at  tiie  very  outset  of  his  names  and  epithets;  and  hesitates  as  little  to 
address.    As,  with  measured  sentences,  he  apply  them  right  and  left    He  once  alluded 
jxroceeds,  you  are  constantly  struck  by  sim-  very  effectively  to  Disraeli  as  '^  the  mystery 
plicity,  directness,  purity  and  fitness  of  every  man  of  the  ministry ;  "  on  anotiier  occasion, 
word  and  every  sentence.   ''  His  language,"  about  the  period  of  the  **  Adulhunite  "  de- 
says  a  shrewd  observer, "  is  more  thoroughly  fection  from  the  Liberals,  he  referred  to 
and  racily  English  than  that  of  any  speaker  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman  combined  as  a 
in  either  House."    Unlike  many  English  ^  Scotch  terrier,  of  which  no  one  could  with 
orators,    Bright  rarely    quotes    from    the  certainty  say  which  was  the  head  and  which 
classics.    Bobert  Lowe  loads  down  his  ha*  the  taiL"    Not  less  stinging  was  his  satire 
rangues  with  a  wearying  wealth  of  quota-  upon  the  Tory  minister,  Sir  Charles  Adderly, 
tions  from  Virgil  and  Horace,  Homer  and  that  **I  hope  he  thought  he  was  telling  the 
Herodotus.     GladsUme  cannot   resist  the  truth;  but  he  is  rather  a  dull  man,  and  is 
temptation  to  often  adorn  bis  addresses  with  liable  to  make  blunders."    Bright  is  always 
the  images  of  his  beloved  Greek  masters.  Bea-  readily  severe  upon  pride  of  ancestry;  and 
ooDsfieldnotseldom  tarns  a  smooth  joke  with  once  said  of  the  ancestors  of  a  man  who 
an  apt  borrowing  from  the  Latin.    At  least  boasted  that  they  had  come  over  with  the 
equal  to  either  of  these  in  the  abundance,  the  Conqueror,  that  ^  I  never  heard  that  they 
beauty,  and  the  fitness  of  his  illustrations,  did  anything  else."    Soon  after  John  Bright 
Bright  almost  invariably  draws  them  from  had  yielded  to  the  illness  which  oompeUsd 
two  main  sources.  He  either  finds  in  the  mas-  his  retiring  from  the  cabinet,  a  Tory  lord- 
terpieces  of  English  poetry — Shakespeare,  ling  took  occasion  to  remark  in  public  that 
Chaucer,  Milton,  Spenser — the  materials  for  Providen<te,  in  cntier  to  punisli  Bright  for 
his  similes ;  or  he  resorts  for  this  purpose  to  the  misuse  of  his  talents,  had  afflicted  him 
the  Bible.    No  one  can  have  read  the  best  swith  a  disease  of  the  brain.    **  It  may  be 
specimens  of  English  and  American  elo-  so,"  said  Bright  in  the  House  of  Commons^ 
quence,  without  having  observed  what  tdl-  after  his  recovery;  ^  but  in  any  case,  it  will 
ing  use  can  be  made,  bef6x]p  either  a  select  or  be  some  consolation  to  the  friends  and  family 
a  miscellaneous  assemblage,  of  Biblical  air  of  the  noble  lord  to  know,  that  the  disease  is 
lusions.     Illustrations  from  that  high  and  one  which  even  Providence  could  not  inflict 
universally  familiar  source  have  a  power  upon  him  1 "    Sometimes  Briefs  images 
peculiarly  their  own ;  and  certainly  no  ora-  rise  into  regions  of  grandeur ;  and  at  such 
tor  has  ever  made  more  powerful  use  of  times,  they  never  pass  into  that  of  bathos, 
them  than  John  Bright.    Could  there  ever  though   sometimes    approaching   near   it 
have  been  anything,  for  instance,  more  elfeo-  When  the  negotiations  were  going  on  at 
tive  than  when,  during  the  debate  on  the  Vienna,  with  a  view  of  closing  the  Crimean 
Beform  Bill  of  1866,  he  made  use  of  the  war,  Bright  made  a  powerful  speech  in  favor 
story  of  David's  escape  from  Achish,  King  of  peace,  in  the  course  of  which  he  used  the 
of  Gath,  to  brand  the  Liberal  bolters  as  in-  finest  image,  perhaps,  that  he  ever  uttered, 
habitants  of  the  <<  Cave  of  Adullam"  From  <<  The  Angel  of  Death,"  he  said,  with  deep, 
that  time  forth,  the  "  AduUamites  "  were  as  slow,  solemn  voice  and  uplifted  hand,  **  has 
much  a  recognized  party  name  as  Whig  or  been  abroad  throughout  the  land ;  you  may 
Tory.  More  recently,  speaking  c^  the  grum-    almost  hear  the  beating  of  his  wings  I" 
bling  discontent  of  the  Tories  at  Gladstone's  ''  That  was  a  noble  idea  t "  exclaimed  Cob- 
poli^,  he  humorously  declared  that,  ^  had  den,  meeting  him  afterwards  in  the  lobby. 
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<*  But  if  you  had  said  the  '  flapping '  of  his  .scorn,  persuasiveness  and  logical  force,  it  is 
wings,  the  House  would  haye  roared  you  very  certain  that  John  Bright  is  one  of  the 
down  with  laughter."  Many  other  passages  world's  great  orators, 
of  the  most  genuine  eloquence  are  quoted  Is  John  Bright  also  a  statesman?  He 
kom  Bright's  speeches ;  especially  two,  in  once  himself  said  that  the  name  of  states- 
one  of  which  he  pathetically  pictured  the  man  was  so  often  misapplied,  and  has  taken 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  other  he  a  on  so  often  an  unenviable  significance,  that 
few  years  ago  defended  his  course  in  Parlia-  he  cared  very  little  to  have  it  applied  to  him. 
ment  before  his  constituents  at  Birmingham.  A  statesman  of  the  old-fashioned,  official, 
He  has  always  seemed  to  take  special  de-  mysterious,  office-drilled,  adroitly-managing, 
light  in  throwing  ridicule  on  Disraeli ;  and  compromising  sort,  he  certainly  is  not.  No 
having  spoken  of  him  as  the  *<  mystery  man  could  be  more  unlike  Palmerston,  or 
man,"  he  afterwards  somewhat  more  roughly  Russell,  or  Pitt,  or  even  Sir  Robert  Pe4l, 
characterized  him  as  ^'the  mountebank  with  than  he.  His  experience  of  official  respon- 
a  pill  for  the  earthquake."  A  very  marked  sibility  was,  as  has  been  seen,  brief  and  not 
trait  of  Bright's  eloquence  is  its  simple,  but  very  fruitful  in  practical  evidences  of  ad- 
profound  and  often  thrilling  pathos.  His  ministrative  capacity.  Indeed,  the  Board  of 
speeches,  indeed,  have  sometimes  been  de-  Trade  scarcely  furnishes  a  scope  for  broad 
scribed  as  monotonously  somber  and  gloomy ;  measures  of  public  policy,  or  widely-eztend- 
an  effect  only  relieved  by  the  vivacity  of  ing  reforms.  John  Bright's  main  use  in 
his  manner  and  gesture.  But  in  recent  the  Cabinet,  indeed,  was  as  a  participant  in 
years  this  sombemess  has  become  less  and  its  ^neral  counsels ;  as  the  adviser  of  Glad- 
less  noticeable,  as  he  has  emerged  from  the  stone  in  such  imperial  matters  as  the  dises- 
obloquy  and  hatred  inspired  by  his  early  tablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  and  the 
and  loud-voiced  radicalism,  and  has  become  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  British  army, 
a  real  political  power  in  the  land.  Mean-  He  has  not  been  himself  the  originator  of 
while  his  power  in  the  use  of  pathos  has  many  important  measures,  nor  the  author 
ripened  and  deepened.  <<  For  the  expres-  of  many  momentous  bills.  But  in  another 
sion  of  pathos,"  says  an  English  writer,  sense,  John  Bright  may  claim  the  title  of 
^  there  are  inexpressibly  touching  tones  in  statesman  in  its  best  and  highest  meaning, 
his  voice;  tones  which  carry  right  to  the  He  is  surely  not,  like  Victor  Hugo,  a  de- 
listener's  heart  the  tender  thoughts  thalf  claimer,  prophet,  apcMtle  only.  His  view  of 
come  glowing  from  the  speaker's,  and  are  politics  and  events  is  much  inore  Englishly 
clad  in  simple  words  as  they  pass  his  practical.  Radical  and  sometimes  extreme 
tongue."  Especially  is  this  so,  when,  as  is  as  his  public  life  has  been,  it  has  had  a 
often  the  case,  he  is  pleading  the  cause  of  strong  leaven  of  good  sense,  and  has  often 
the  oppressed,  or  <<  denouncing  a  threatened  shown  a  keen  discrimination  of  what  has 
wrong."  The  boldness  and  aggressiveness  been  and  what  has  not  been  possible  to  at- 
of  his  oratory  have  been  already  illustrated  tain.  He  has  seldom  or  never  lost  himself 
by  his  epithets  and  his  personal  character-  in  fine  dreams  of  an  ideal  future ;  while  yet 
izations.  "  Mr.  Bright's  rhetoric,"  says  one,  he  has  not,  like  the  technical  statesman, 
*<  has  certainly  a  great  deal  of  the  clenched  confined  himself  to  the  calculation  and 
fist  in  it ;  and  when  it  exhibits  the  open  detail.of  the  present.  His  sweep  of  vision 
hand,  it  is  usually  to  administer  a  slap  in  the  has  been  broad,  and  before  him ;  more  than 
face."  But  if  a  man's  eloquence  may  be  behind  or  around  him.  His  mind  has  been 
tested  by  its  palpable  results,  by  its  hold  clear  outside  of  and  above  considerations  of 
upon  the  assemblies  it  addresses,  by  its  con-  the  precedents  and  usages  of  the  past.  He 
versions  and  inspiration  of  multitudes,  by  its  has  ever  abhorred  the  Tory  idea  that  what- 
quotable  properties,  by  its  use  of  every  sub-  ever  is,  is  right.  He  has  boldly  aimed  to 
art  of  oratory,  from  appropriateness  of  gest-  destroy,  but  he  has  always  known  very  well 
ure  and  fitness  of  language  to  the  skillful  what  he  would  put  in  place  of  the  thing  de- 
wielding  of  rhetoric,  sarcasm,  humor,  pathos,  stroyed.    His  bump  of  political  Yeneration 
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18  small  indeed ;  bat  he  in  not  by  any  means  and  Cataline's  love  of  conspiracy."  No  man 
a  revolutionist  pure  and  simple.  There  can  could  be  further  from  assuming  the  rdle  of 
be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  John  Bright  has  a  conspirator.  Whatever  Bright  has  said  or 
set  a  very  delible  mark  on  the  legislation  of  done,  has  been  open  and  above  board.  While 
his  time ;  that  his  influence  has  been  large  sometimes  bitter  in  his  denunciation  of 
in  effecting  not  only  broad,  but  perfectly  royal  extravagance,  he  has  never  been  dis- 
practicable- reforms.  He  had  much  to  do  loyal  to  the  person  of  the  Queen;  whose 
irith  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  com  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  often  ex- 
laws.  He  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  tolled  with  warm  and  evidently  sincere  pan- 
measure  for  abolishing  church  rates,  which  egyric.  While  he  has  boldly  spoken  of  the 
went  far  towards  making  it  an  effective  in-  House  of  Lords  in  contemptuous  tones,  as 
strument.  A  profound  student  of  India,  the  last  refuge  of  political  ignorance  and 
and  the  relations  of  that  great  dependency  passion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  en- 
to  the  British  Empire,  he  has  more  than  gage  in  a  crusade  against  the  existence  of 
once  brought  about  modifications  in  its  gov-  that  body ;  lest  the  evils  brought  about  by 
emment  which  have  vastly  improved  it  He  that  overturning  should  prove  to  overweigh 
was  one  of  the  moving  spirits  who  succeeded  the  good. 

in  securing  the  famous  Cobden  Treaty  of  His  eloquence  has  always  captivated,  and 

Commerce  with  France ;  and  from  his  lips  often  convinced  the  multitudes  who  have 

came  the  earliest  proposal  of  an  arbitration  thronged  everywhere  to  hear  him ;  his  ardu- 

oourt  for  settling  the  Alabama  difficulty  be-  ous  and  enthusiastic  service  in  the  cause  of 

tween  England  and  the  United  States.    Kor  the  oppressed  has  endeared  him  to  thousands 

can  it  be  justly  denied  that  his  speeches  on  who  never  heard  his  clear,  clarion  voice,  or 

the  Eastern  Question,  though  he  sat  with  a  beheld  his  flowing  white  hair  and  his  sturdy 

hopeless  minority  on  the  opposition  benches,  English  frame ;  while  his  friendship,  so  thor- 

have  had  a  powerful  effect  in  shaping,  by  the  oughly  tried,  for  his  kinsmen  across  the  seas, 

formation  and  inspiration  of  public  opinion,  will  yield  him  as  great  honor  from  future 

England's  foreign  policy.  generations  of  Americans,  as  the  name  of 

There  was,  therefore,  much  injustice  in  Chatham  receives  from  ours, 

the  epigram  of  one  of  his  opponents,  that  George  M.  TowU, 
John  Bright  *' possesses  Cicero's  elegance, 


BARBERRY  ISLAND. 

ARBERRY   Island  is  the  Island  of  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  Barberry 

Calm  Delights.    That  is,  you  feel  sure  Island,  as  a  bit  of  Dante's  Inferno  would  be 

of  it  if  you  land  from  the  quiet  little  introduced  into  Paradise.    It  is  called  Dead 

cove  on  the  western  side,  whence  the  Man's  Point,  and  the  sail-boats  of  the  sum- 

grasis-grown  main  street  of  the  village  takes  mer  guests  at  Porcupine,  which  are  flitting 

up  its  gentle  way.                              *  about  continually  through  the  long  summer 

Over  at  the  eastern  extremity,  as  you  days,  give  it  a  wide  berth.    Here,  with  the 

wander  over  a  green,  undulating  pasture,  angry  uproar  of  the  sea  and  the  screaming 

where   mild   sheep   crop  leisurely  to  the  of  the  gulls,  the  sleep  of  no  enchanted  prin- 

music  of  sleepily  tinkling  bells,  you  come  cess  could  be  sweet 

suddenly  upon  great  cliffs  of  black,  jagged  But  Dead  Man's  Point  is  several  miles 

rock,  with  *'  cruel,  hungry,  crawling  foam  "  away  from  the  little  cove  where  the  landing 

at  your  feet,  and  gulls  screaming  overhead,  is  and  the  main  street  begins.    There  have 

It  is  almost  as  much  of  a  surprise,  as  much  been  wheels  in  the  grassy  road  once,  but 
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tinlesg  they  belonged  to  the  **  wonderf  al  one  A  vide,  gaping   seam  in  the  side,  rodely 

hoss  shay  "  they  hare  long  ago  ceased  to  re-  patched  with  boards  and  an  old  sail,  shows 

volve,  and  the  audacious  little  grass  blades  where  the  weather-worn,  old  ship  of  which 

and  clovers  are  having  it  all  their  own  way  it  was  a  part  received  its  death  blow.  Perhaps 

in  the  ruts.  — ^probably — ^it  was  the  cruel,  black  rocks 

There  are  obstructions  in  the  way  of  even  at  Dead  Man's  Point  that  gave  it ;  and  the 
foot  passengers  in  the  grassy  road.  A  Bar-  Barberry  Island  fathers,  vnth  commendable 
berry  Islander  of  the  old  days,  when  as  yet  ^rif  t,  towed  it  over  to  the  cove  and  utilized 
the  spell  had  not  fallen  and  ambition  dwelt  it  as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  Barberry  Island 
in  Barberry  Island  breasts,  had  burned  with  **  young  idea."  But  their  stock  of  energy 
a  desire  to  see  the  cot  of  his  fathers  on  the  was  evidently  exhausted  when  the  school- 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  where  it  house-to-be  had  reached  a  convenient  local- 
originally  stood.  But  the  goal  of  his  ity ;  there  was  not  enough  left  to  move  it  out 
ambition  was  never  reached.  In  the  middle  of  the  road ;  so  they  turned  it  around  until 
of  the  street  stands  the  old  house,  still  upon  the  door  came  in  the  proper  place,  and  let  it 
rollers,  but  falling  to  decay.    Any  aspect  of  be. 

energy  or  ambition  which  the  rollers  and  A  Jbusiness  man,  imbued  vnth  the  true 

its  position   in  the   middle  of  the  street  Yankee  spirit,  who  was  among  the  summer 

might  give  it  is  neutralized  by  its  gaping  guests  at  Porcupine,  was  once  moved  to 

windows  and  doors  and  falling  rafters.  The  '*  wake  the  Barberry  Islanders  up,"  as  he 

moss  has  even  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon  expressed  it.    He  went  over  to  the  island 

the  rollers.    In  the  capacious  fire-place  a  for  the  especial  purpose  of  remonstrating 

charred  and  blackened  log  remains,  as  if  the  with  them  upon  the  enormity  of  having  the 

fire  had  but  just  gone  out.  The  iron  frame-  school- house  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 

work  is  falling,  but  the  andirons  of  brass,  Old  Jacob  Manley,  who  was  school  agent, 

finely  and  beautifully  molded  into  the  shape  deacon  of  the  church,  sexton  and  under- 

of  the  Sphinx, — treasures  from  over  the  sea  taker,  keeper  of  the  store,  selectman,  and 

evidently, — are  intact  and  but  little  tar-  captain  a,nd  crew  of  a  fishing  smack,  gave 

nished.    They  look  as  if  they  could  tell  if  several  hitches  to  his  overalls  and  lighted  his 

they  chose  whither  have  gone  all  the  dreams  pipe  with  great  deliberation  before  he  replied 

and  fancies  and  hopes  that  have  vanished  to  the  business  man. 

in  fiame  and  smoke  on  that  deserted  hearth-  ^  Wall,  it 's  sot  there  a  consid'able  spell, 

stone,  and  whether  in  some  far  country  now,  nigh  on  to  twenty  year,  and  this  is  the 

their  owners  have  found  them  all  again*  first  complaint  I  ever  heerd  of  its  bein'  in 

The  foundation  from  which  the  old  house  anybody's  way.    It  'd  be  consid'able  trouble 

was  ruthlessly  torn  looks  as  if  it  had  long  to  hist  it,  and  I  calkilate  it  '11  hev  to  stay 

ago  become  resigned  to  the  pangs  of  sepa-  sot." 

ration,  and  welcomed  the  friendly  attentions  And  with  regard  to  the  old  house,  which 

of  the  burdocks  and  thistles  which  have  had  come  to  an  untimely  halt  in  the  midst 

tried  to  hide  its  unsightly  wounds.    But  of  its  moving.  Deacon  Manley  was  no  more 

the  well-sweep  still   utters  a  feeble,  wheezy  easy  to  be  entreated, 

moan  in  the  ear  of  every  passing  breeze.  **  That  air 's  the  old  Hadlock  house,  and 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  -grassy  highway  the  Hadlock 's  has  kinder  died  out,"  he  said, 

we  are  obliged  to  turn  out  for  tiie  schod^  **  Luke  Hadlock's  wife  died  while  he  was  a 

house.    It  is  a  structure  which  evidently  movin'  on  't,  and  Luke's  sprawl  seemed  to 

served  once  as  a  ship's  cabin,  and  has  been  kinder  gin  aout  all  to  once.    He  went  over  to 

very  little  altered  tor  its  new  sphere  of  use-  the  main  to  live  with  a  merried  darter,  and 

fulness.  It  bears  the  scars  of  many  a  battle  she  up  and  died,  and  then  he  died  too.  They 

with  vrind  and  wave.    It  seems  like  an  old  brought  him  over  here  to  be  buried,  and 

Yeteran  who,  **  worn  out  with  many  wars,"  't  was  a  dretful  mournful  kind  of  a  funeral, 

descends  in  his  dotage  to  the  position  of  seein' that  all  his  family  had  kinder  died  out 

nurse  and  playmate  to  his  grandchildren,  before  him.     When  Hosea  Lyman  called 
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oat  for  the  moamers  to  foUer  him  to  the  in  theirracks  dust  has  been  allowedio  gather 

grave  it  seeo^ed  real  kinder  k)ne8ome  that  thickly ;  whether  this  is  from  a  melancholy 

there  wa*  n*t  none.     And  he  song  'em  allont,  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  or  a  desire  to 

real  spry  and  cheerful.    Hosea  alwus  likes  to  economize  labor  we  can  only  guess, 

her  things  done  up  ship-shape,  and  he 's  a  A  fence  suddenly  arrests  our  footsteps, 

master  hand  to  a  funeral,  Hosea  is.  *  Corpse's  There  is  a  gate,  fastened  only  by  a  feeble  and 

parents  1 '  he  sung  out,  and  they  did  n't  come  &ayed  rope,  but  there  is  little  temptation  to 

forrud,  seeiu'  they  'd  been  dead  more  'n  forty  venture  beyond  it ;  marshy  land,  beset  with 

year.      *  Corpse's  brothers  and  sisters  1 ' —  bogs  and  pitfalls,  lies  on  the  other  side.  The 

and  there  wa  'n  't  none  o'  them,  seein'  he  never  grassy  road  has  come  to  an  end — ^because,  as 

had  none  except  little  Cyrus  that  died  when  Deacon  Manley  informed  us,  **  there  did  n't 

he  was  a  baby.     And  when  he  come  to  seem  to* be  no  pertickler  reason  for  its  goin' 

*  corpse's  cousins '  there  wa'  n't  nobody  but  no  further." 

half-witted  Jake  Hadlock,  a  gigglin'  because  It  is  just  beyond  the  burying  ground  that 

ke  was  dressed  up  in  his  Sunday  clothes  and  the  road  comes  to  an  end,  as  if,  having 

thought  'twas  a  singin'  school.  brought  its  travelers  to  that  peaceful  bourne, 

**  So  you  see  there  really  hain't  nobody  to  its  mission  was  accomplished. 

see  to  the  old  house  s'posin'  'twas  in  the  The  cemetery  looks  neglected.    Evidently 

way."  Luke  Hadlock  was  not  the  only  '*  corpse  " 

The  enterprising  business  man  had  no  in-  whose  relatives  had  **  died  out."  A  tangle 
ierest  in  the  ''dying  out"  of  the  Hadlock  of  grass  and  weeds  and  nmning  vines  links 
family,  and  the  deacon's  prolixity  and  gen-  the  graves  together ;  the  paths  are  **  past 
tie  moderation  irritated  him,  especially  as  it  finding  out."  There  are  many  more  stones 
was  evident  that  it  had  a  substratum  of  ob-  than  graves.  This  is  in  memory  of  a  sear 
stinacy  which  no  arguments  of  his  could  pre-  c^[>tain  who  was  bom  on  Barberry  Island, 
vail  against  He  shopk  the  dust  of  Barberry  and  died  in  Australia ;  this  of  three  fisher- 
Island  off  his  feet,  or  would  have  if  there  men  drowned  off  *'  the  Banks."  Another, 
had  been  any,  and  firmly  resolved  to  leave  of  three  Barberry  Island  boys  who  were  sol- 
the  degenerate  Barberry  Islanders  hence-  diers  in  the  civil  war,  and  sleep  in  unknown 
forth  to  their  own  devices,  though  they  southern  graves.  Here  is  one  in  memory  of 
should  all  take  up  their  abode  in  the  middle  a  California  miner  killed  by  his  comrade  in 
oi  the  main  street  the  early  days  of  the  gold  fever.    And  this 

The  houses  on  each  side  of  the  road  lack  is  erected  to  twin  brothers,  one  of  whom  was 

the  staring  white  and  green  paint  and  smart  drowned  off  Eagle's  Head,  scarcely  a  mile 

and  thrifty  air  that  characterize  New  Eng-  away,  and  the  other  died  of  ship's  fever  at 

land  houses  generally ;  they  were  evidently  Constantinople.     **  Lost  at  sea  from  ship 

smart  and  shining  once,  but  that  was  before    "  is  the  inscription  on  many  stones. 

Barberry  Island  went  to  sleep.    Now  and  Wanting  altogether  is  the  familiar  inscrip- 

then  there  is  a  garden  with  old-fashioned  tion  of  country  churchyards: — 

flowers  in  it ;  but  the  drowsy  poppies  and  "Affliottonf  sore  long  time  he  bor«, 

the  melancholy  mourning  brides  look  much  Phyiiciam  were  in  rain/'  etc 

more  at  home  than  the  sturdy  London  pride  Certainly,  in  the  old  days  Barberry  Island 

and  the  pert  little  bachelors'  buttons,  which  men  had  suflkient  enterprise  to  seek  what 

are  almost  strangled  by  weeds.    The  church  goods  the  gods  might  give  them  in  the  four 

is  as  guiltless  of  paint  as  the  dwelling  houses,  comers  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  given  to  but 

and  looks  as  if  it  were  tottering  to  its  falL  few  of  them  to  die  in  their  beds. 

The  carpet  is  threadbare  and  moth-eaten,  the  But  the  women  fared  difft^rently.    Here 

walls  and  roof  stained  and  cracked,  and  the  is  an  inscription  that  reminds  us  irresistibly 

sounding  board  over  the  pulpit  must  arouse  of  the  countess  who 

the  most  dismal  apprehensions  in  the  mind  «« Lired  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten, 

of  the  minister  who  stands  under  it     On  And  died  of  a  f^  from  a  cheny  tree  then." 

some  pews  and  on  the  Bibles  and  hymn  books  Bathsheba  Ann,  the  widow,  respectively. 
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of  Capt  ^th  Rundlett,  Zachariah  Lyman,  his  house  near  the  landing,  diligently  mend- 

Capt.  Jaoob  Trueworthy,  Luther  Rodick  ing  a  very  much  mildewed  eaiL    He  is  a 

and  Abijah  Manley,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  little,  old,  weather-beaten  man,  who  looks 

of  the  whooping  cough  t    It  is  one  of  the  like  a  smoked  herring, 

hideous,  old,  black  stones  with  a  grinning  '*  Jonas  Battles?  Oh  I  yes.   The  Battleses 

death's  head  upon  it,  and  directly  under-  is  one  of  the  farmilies  that 's  kinder  died 

neath  the  skull  is  written,  out.    Elviry  's  the  last,  and  ^she  's  jest  got 

**  They  that  hare  seen  thy  look  in  death  merried  and  moYod  over  to  the  main.    The 

No  more  need  fear  to  die."  house  looks  shet  up  and  lonesome,  you  see." 

Most  of  the  women  haye  died  at  a  good  He  points  to  a  square,  white  house,  the 

old  age,  whooping  cough  not  having  inter-  largest  and  most  imposing  upon  the  island, 

vened  to  carry  them  off.    The  widow  of  Seth  standing  off  the  main  street,  with  a  long 

Manley,  who  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  lane  leading  up  to  it.    It  forms  a  striking 

twenty-four,  was  buried  beside  him  at  the  contrast  to  the  other  houses,  for  its  paint  is 

age  of  ninety-one.  new  and  shining  and  everything  about  it 

In  an  obscure  comer  we  come  suddenly  looks  well  kept  and  thrifty.    But  it  is  evi- 

upon  a  new  grave.    It  causes  a  shock  of  dently  closed  and  deserted, 

surprise,  for  the  ancient  dates  on  the  stones  **  Jonas  Battles  he  wa'n't  of  no  great  ae- 

have  beguiled  us  into  the  fancy  that  nobody  count,"  pursues  the  Deacon,  no  devices  being 

dies  on  Barberry  Island  nowadays.    And  necessary  to  draw  him  out,  ^*  and  yit  we  all 

on  the  Island  of  Calm  Delights,  so  far  from  kinder  miss  him,  more  'n  if  there  'd  ben 

the  jars  and  turmoils  of  the  world,  there  more  heft  to  him,  p'raps.    He  was  alius 

wouldn't,  as  Deacon  Manley  would  say,  round  home,  and  none  of  the  other  men 

'*  seem  to  be  no  pertikler  reason  "  why  peo-  folks  ever  is,  so  the  women  folks  they  kinder 

pie  should  not  live  on  forever.    The  head-  relied  upon  him.    He  was  alius  clever,  Jonas 

stone  has  been  very  recently  set,  but  the  was,  and  handy  in  a  good  many  ways,  if  he 

date  upon  it  is  of  a  year  ago.    **  Jonas  Bat-  was  kinder  cracked.    Folks  laid  all  his  on* 

ties.    Aged  43.    Drowned  off  Dead  Man's  accountableness  to  his  bein*  disapp'inted  in 

Point,  Aug.  13,  187 — ."    Probably  a  fisher^  love,  but  there  ain't  no  use  a  talkin';  Jonas 

man  whose  boat  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  wa'nt  never'  jest  like  other  folks  nor  his 

squall ;  such  accidents  are  common  enough  father  before  him. 

along  this  rocky  coast    But  a  sudden  recol-  ^  Sam  Battles,  his  father,  was  a  school* 

lection  strikes  us  that  we  have  heard  of  a  master  from  up  the  river,  Bangor  way.    He 

man  who  saved  a  young  girl  from  drowning  had  beautiful  leamin',  and  he  could  reel  off 

here  last  summer,  and  lost  his  own  life.  poetry  by  the  yard ;  it  did  n't  seem  to  be  no 

Only  half  remembering  the  details,  and  harder  work  to  him  than  reelin'  off  a  fish- 
feeling  an  interest  in  Jonas  Battles  and  his  line  is  to  the  rest  on  us,  and  't  would  beat 
fate,  we  go  over  to  Deacon  Manley*s  store  you  to  tell  the  meanin'  of  about  half  the 
to  make  inquiries.  The  Deacon  is  a  living  words  he  'd  get  into  it.  There 's  no  denyin' 
chronicle  of  all  the  events  which  have  trans-  that 't  was  great  poetry.  But  he  did  n't 
pired  on  Barberry  Island  for  the  last  fifty  seem  to  have  no  sprawL  The  boys  they^ 
years.  His  stock  in  trade  is  small  in  extent  took  hold  and  licked  him,  two  or  three 
but  great  in  variety.  Every  article  has  its  times,  and  finaUy  they  pitched  him  out  of 
price  plainly  marked  upon  it,  and  in  a  con-  the  winder  into  a  snow-bank,  and  kep'  him 
spicuous  position  is  this  notice:  ''Custom-  there  till  he  liked  to  V  got  his  death, 
ers  will  please  make  change  for  themselves  Then  he  up  and  merried  old  Cap'n  Jeremiah 
in  the  drawer."  The  door  stands  wide  open  Bodick's  darter,  Seliny.  That  looked- mid- 
and  there  is  neither  proprietor  nor  clerk  dlin'  smart  in  him,  for  Cap'n  Jeremiah  was 
about  the  premises.  The  drawer  filled  with  rich ;  but  then  they  did  say  that  Seliny  done 
money  is  unlocked.  Apparently  iht  millen-  the  courtin*.  The  gals  was  all  mighty  took 
nium  has  begun  on  Barberry  Island.  with  him,  because  he  was  as  handsome  as  a 

We  find  the  Deacon  on  the  door-stone  of  figger-head — ^pink   and  white   oompleotedi 
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and  with  lightish,  Grinkly  hair.    He  went  was  sot  on  Jonas.    Before  the  fixin's  was 

by  the  name  of  Sissy  Battles  amongst  the  done  there  come  a  letter  to  Jonas  from  the 

boys,  bat  the  gals  they  all  sot  by  him.  gal  sayin'  she  had  n't  never  had  no  serons 

Women  is  dretf  iil  short-sighted  ereturs,  and  thoughts  of  herin'  on  him ;  she  was  only 

pVaps  it 's  jest  as  well  for  most  of  ns  men  jokin';  and  she  'd  gone  off  to  furrin  partil 

folks  that  they  be.  with  her  uncle.                                            {           /  * 

"He  never ^  done  nothin',  Sam   Battles  "Jonas  he  jest  kinder  wilted  right  dowii     '. 

did n%  after  he  merried  Seliny  but  to  write  under  it.    He  had  a  fever  and  was  out  of       .' 

poetry  and  take  on  because  he  wa'n't  in  his  his  head  a  oonsid'able  spell,  and  when  he 

proper  spere.    Cap'n  Jeremiah  he  supported  oome  to  and  begun  to  git  well  he  was  lackin* ; 

'em.     There  was  two  children  bom,  Jonas  and  he  was  alwus  dretful  lackin'  from  that 

and  Elviry,  and  then  he  died  of  consump-  time  forrud. 

tion.    Seliny  she  thought  a  terrible  sight  of  "He  run  of  an  idee  that  he  was  agoin' 

kim,  and  she  never  seemed  to  spunk  up  to  merry  the  gal  as  soon  as  she  come  home, 

agin  arter  he  died.    Itwa'n'tmuch  more'n  He  thought  she  was  acomin'  to  Rockland 

a  year  before  she  was  buried  along  side  of  and  he  was  agoin'  to  meet  her  there  and 

him,  and  Jonas  and  Elviry  they  was  orphans,  fetch  her   home.    He  was   alwus   gettin' 

"Old   Mis*  Rodick,  their   grandmother,  slicked  up  to  go  to  Bockland,  and  he  hur> 

^e  fetched  'em  up,  and  Elviry  was  as  smart  ried  up  the  fixin'  and  f umishm'  harder  'n 

as  a  steel  trwp,  clear  Rodick,  but  Jonas —  ever,  for  fear  things  would  n't  be  ship-shape 

there  was  a  terrible  sight  of  father  to  him.  agin  she  come. 

He  looked  as  near  like  him  as  two  peas,  and  ''  And  for  twenty  years  he  never  done 

he  took  to  book  leamin'  and  writin'  poetry  nothin'  of  no  account ;  he  was  alwus  a  tink- 

as  a  duek  takes  to  water.     He  was  kinder  erin'  up  round  gettin'  things  fit  for  '  Kate.' 

slim  and  sickly,  but  Cap'n  Jeremiah  was  sot  Then,  by  spells,  he  'd  think  he  was  merried 

on  makin'  a  sailor  on  him.    He  'd  quit  fol-  to  her,  and  he  'd  talk  to  her  as  ef  she  was 

lerin'  the  sea  himself,  but  he  owned  con-  settin'  right  there,  Elviry  said.    And  he  'd 

■id'able  in  two  or  three  large  vessels,  and  he  imagine  that  he  had  two  or  three  children; 

tent  Jonas  to  sea  aboard  of  one  of 'em.  there  was  a  little  gal  that  favored  her  mother 

Elviry  she  took  on  and  said  he  would  n't  — Katie,  he  'd  call  her — and  two  little  boys 

live  through  it,  but  he  oome  home  a  sight  that  was  awful  smart.    Elviry  said  she  de> 

smarter   and   ruggeder  'n   he   went     His  olared  for  it  she  felt  sometimes  as  if  Kate 

grandfather  was  tickled  to  death,  and  folks  and  them  children  was  really  there  to  hear 

beg^n  to  think  mebbe  there  was  some  Ro-  him  talk  to  'em  and  about  'em.    But  that 

dkk  to  him  arter  alL    And  be  kep'  on  goin'  was  only  by  spells  when  he  was  queerer  'n 

till  bimeby  he  got  to  be  mate.    And  he  usaal.    Ginerally  he  was  only  a  waitin'  for 

seemed  to  'a'  got  over  writin'  poetry.    But  and  expectin'  of  her. 

ihe  last  v'yge   he  went,  from  Boston  to  ^  And  he  wa'n't  really  crazy,  nor  exactly  a 

Chiny,  the  cap'n's  darter  was  aboard,  and  fool  neither  1    Old    Cap'n   Jeremiah    was 

Jonashegottocourtin'of  her.    He  courted  dretful  took  down;  some  thought  that  it 

of  her  pooty  consid'able  strong,  and  finally  had  come  upon  him  because  he'd  been  a 

she  give  him  her  promise.    He  come  home  temptin'  of  Providence,  hevin*  his  heart  sot 

here  with  sails  all  set  and  colors  a  flyin'.  on  worldly  prosperity ;  but  I  wa'n't  never 

Kothin'  would  do  but  the  old  house  must  be  one  that  was  so  free  and  easy  with  the  Lord 

fixed  up  from  suller  to  garrit  for  the  wife  as  to  know  jest  what  he  done  things  for. 

that  he  wAs  goin'  to  bring  home.    Sich  "  He 'darger  the  pint  with  Jonas,  old  Cap'n 

kerryins  on  as  there  was  in  that  house  Jeremiah  would,  and  try  to  shame  him  into 

wa'n't  never  seen  on  Barberry  Island  before  showin'  some  spimk  and  sperit  about  a  gal 

nor  since.    There  was  fumitoor  from  Bos-  that  had  gin  him  the  mitten.    But  la  I  Jonas 

ion  and  flowered  carpets  and  a  planner  all  would  only  jest  say  to  Elviry  that  the  old 

4>n  account  of  Jonas'snew  wife.    You  see  the  man  was  gettin'  silly  and  childish. 

Cap'n  he  was  old  and  childish,  and  his  heart  "The  old  folks  they  didn't  last  long. 
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They  died  within  a  month  or  two  of  one  little  fellows  orackin' jokes,  about  me  I  knew 

another,  and  Jonas  and  Elviry  went  on  liy-  well  enough,  and  the  womenfolks  snickerin' 

in'  there  jest  the  same.    There  was  a  good  an'  tossin'  their  heads. 

many  wanted  to  keep  company  with  Elviry,  *^  It  seems  that  when  they  come  up  to  the 

for  she  was  smart  and  kinder  chipper,  and  house  Jonas  was  a  settin'  in  the.  porch,  an* 

good  and  wholesome  lookin',  though  there  he  riz  up  to  meet 'em.    Elriry  says  that  the 

wa  'n't   no  figger-head   to   her ;    but   she  minute  he  heard  the  woman's  yoioe  he  began 

would  u't  leave  Jonas.    She  could  n't  'a  sot  to  look  white  and  scairt,  an'  he  jest  stood 

more  by  him  ef  he'd  been  the  sensiblest  all  atremblin' an'stared.at  her.    An' says 

man  on  airth.    The  way  she  'd  set  and  listen  she,  all  to  once,  in  a  terrible  soft  voice : 

to  him  and  talk  to  him  about  'Kate '  by  the  <<  <  Why  it  is  Mr.  Jonas  Battles  1  Surely 

hour  was  a  caution.    And  she  never  crossed  you  have  n't  forgotten  an  old  friend  like  me, 

him  in  nothin'.    Every  once  in  a  while  they  'd  Mr.  Battles  ? ' 

hev  such  a  clearin'  up  and  settin'  to  rights  *<  An  Jonas  he  stammered  out  arter  a 

that  you  'd  think  they  was  goin'  to  have  tiie  while : 

county  conference  there,  and  Elviry  would  ^ '  Kate— Kate?  There's  something  about 

take  holt  as  spry  and  cheerful  as  could  be,  you  that  is  like  Kate  1  It  must  be  your 

and  pertend|  for  sure,  she  thought  Kate  was  voice  ;  it  can't  be  your  looks  t ' 

a  oomin'.  ^  *  I  was  Kate  Lawton  when  yon  knew  me, 

"  And  yit  on  some  subjicks  Jonas  was  as  when  we  was  both  young,'  says  she,  kinder 

sensible  as  any  on  us,  and  you  might  talk  soothin'. 

with  him  for  a  long  spell  without  fiudin'  <*  <  No,  you  ain't  Kate  t  Tou  wa'n't  never 

out  that  he  was  cracked.  Kate  I '  Elviry  said  he  spoke  it  out  in  a 

<*  One  day  last  summer  there  came  a  par-  terrible  high  shrill  voice,  an'  he  trembled 

eel  o'  folks  over  from  Porkerpine.    Them  all  over  jest  like  a  leaf,  an'  they  was  scairt, 

summer  borders  is  alwus  comin'  over,  a  thinkin'  he  was  crazy,  which  wa'n't  sur- 

squattin'  on  the  rocks  over  to  Dead  Man's  prisin'. 

Pint,  and  a  spyin'  round  as  if  we  was  ail  **  And  then  he  kinder  sunk  down,  an'  hid 

oooriosities,  and  a  takin'  picters.     These  his  face  with  his  hands  as  ef  he  didn't  want 

folks  was  genteeler  'n  common,  with  their  to  see  her. 

silks  and  laces  and  feathers  a  bobbin',  and  ^  An'  they  seemed  to  feel  like  hurryin' 

the  men  was  little  spindlin'  fellers,    with  off,  without  thinkin'  no  more  about  milk, 

veils  tied  round  their  hats  like  women  folks.  But  says  she  to  Elviry,  before  she  went,  says 

One  of  the  women  comes  up  to  me  where  I  she : 

was  standin'  by  my  boat;  she  was  a  big,  *<<  What  is  the  matter  with  him?   Has  he 

fat  woman,  forty  or  more,  with  an  onoommon  been  stricken  with  palsy  ? ' 

lot  o'  paint  an'  whitewash,  and  a  silk  tail  to  <<  <  He  was  stricken  by  the  falsehood  of  a 

her  thak  would  a  reached  pooty  nigh  round  bad  woman  when  he  was  young,'  says  Elviry. 

the  island ;  and  says  she  to  me,  in  an  all  Elviry  she  ken  be  about  as  sharp  as  a  red 

killin',  nice  voice,  says  she :  pepper  when  she  sets  out.    An'  the  woman 

*< '  Can  you  tell  me  where  we  can  git  some  went  off  without  sayin'  another  word, 

refreshments?'  **An'  Jonas  he  got  quieted  down  poo^ 

***No   marm,'  says  I,  'seein'  that  the  quick,  but  he  kep' sayin' to  Elviry : 

Maine  law  is  in  force  down  here.'  ** '  The  wust  is  there  a'n't  nothin  to  it  1 

^^ '  O,  I  mean  only  will  some  of  the  good  There  tea*  nU  never  nothin*  toitf 
people  about  here  give  us  a  glass  of  milk  ?  *       **  Elviry  thought  he  'd  kinder  come  to 

says  she.  himself,  an'  see  how  he  'd  ben  a  dreamin* 

**  And  I  pinted  her  up  to  the  Battleses,  his  life  away.    She  thought  he  'd  kinder 

Elviry  heviu'  twd  cows  an'  bein'  free  handed,  pictered  out  a  gal  in  his  mind  that  wa'  n't 

" '  Battles — seems  ef  I  'd  heard  the  name,'  a  dretf ul  sight  like  the  one  he  'd  courted ; 

says  the  fat  woman  with  the  trailin'  gown  ;  or  else  he  'd  pictered  her  out  jest  the  same 

and  off  they  goes  up  to  BatUeses,  the  slim  as  she  was  when  she  was  a  gal  an'  forgot  to 
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take  no  aoooont  of  the  long  spell  t  Iwd  ben  I  wm  afeared  they  *d  make  fan  on  him,  or 

aenoe  he  see  her.  else  that  he'd  scare  the  gal  with  his  crazy 

**  Anyhow  he  kep'  a  sayin/  orer  'n  orer,  ways.    He  give  up  pooty  easy  an'  sot  down, 

'"There  ain't  nothin'  to  it  t  There  wa^  nH  but  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  'n  her  as  long 

meeer  noikin'  toitf  as  she  was  in  sight    I  see  jest  how  'twas ; 

**  Elyiry  thooght  that  arter  a  speU  he  the  gal  was  the  fat  woman's  darter,  an'  she 

might  want  to  see  her  agin',  bein'  she  was  his  looked  jest  as  her  mother  nsed  to. 
old  sweetheart.    Bat  he  never  said  nothin'       ''It  kep'  calm  all  the  time  they  was  gone, 

aboat  her,  an'  she  neyer  come  anigh  agin.  bat  I  knew  a  sqaall  was  comin',  an'  I  told 

**  Arter  a  few  days  J<mas  he  kind  o'  'em-  so  when  they  was  pattin'  off ;  but  la  I 
qmnked  np.  It  seemed  as  ef  he  'd  kinder  these  city  fellers  hes  so  much  college  lamin' 
waked  up  arter  a  long  nap,  and  meant  to  go  aboat  boats  that  you  cant  tell  'em  nothin', 
to  work  like  a  responsible  cretur  that  had  an  tiioogh  it  don't  bender  'em  from  gittin'  ap> 
accaoont  to  give  in  the  day  o'  jedgment  sot  once  in  a  while.  Jonas  be  see  what  was 
He  came  down  here  to  the  landin'  one  day  cofnin' ;  in  his  wust  times  Jonas  was  alius 
an'  wanted  to  go  a  fishin'  with  me ;  seemed  sailor  enough  to  obsanre  wind  and  weather, 
as  pert  as  a  lizard.  It  was  a  kinder  lowery  an'  there  wa'n't  a  man  on  Barberry  Island 
day,fu8t-ratefor  fishin',  butithadadretful  kaew  how  to  manage  a  boat  better 'n  he 
squally  look  an'  I  concluded  not  to  go  out*  did ;  and  he  begged  on  'em  to  take  him  along 
Jonas  he  sot  down  with  me  an'  talked  about  ef  they  was  sot  upon  goin'.  I  knew  t  was 
goin'  coastin'  or  on  a  furrin'  y'y'ge,  an'  on  account  o'  the  gal  that  he  wanted  to  go, 
seemed  to  hey  some  sprawl  to  him,  as  I  but  still  I  kinder  encouraged  them  takin' 
bed  n't  seen  him  hev  for  twenty  year.  If  on  him,  for  I  thought  he  might  keep  'em 
it  bed  n't  ben  for  a  kinder  queer  look  to  from  gettin'  npsot  as  they  was  likely  to  by 
his  eyes  you  would  skursely  hey  known  that  themselyes.  They  laughed  about  it  con- 
he  was  cracked.  sid'able  an'  some  o'  the  fellers  was  sot  agin 

"Bymeby  a  little  sail  boat  from  Porker-  it,  but  Jonas  hung  on  so  t  they  finally  con- 
pine  hoye  in  sight    There  wa'  n't  a  breath  eluded  to  take  him. 

of  wind  then,  an'  they  was  a  rowin'  on  her,       **  When  they  was  goin'  round  Dead  Man's 

but  I  knew  we  should  git  it  hot  and  strong  Pint  the  squall  struck  *em.    Jonas  he  hed 

before  long ;  so  I  was  kinder  oneasy  till  the  sail  down  in  a  jiffy,  but  the  boat  she  gin 

they  got  landed.  a  lurch,  an'  somehow  or  'nother  the  gal, 

**  There  was  three  or  four  o'  them  slim  Kate,  fell  oyerboard.    An'  Jonas  he  doye 

fellers,  with  knee  breeches  an' smart  stockin's  in  arter  her  with  his  heayy  jacket  an'  his 

an'  hats  fixed  np  like  gals',  an'  a  parcel  o'  boots  an'  all  on.    'T  was  a  heayy  sea  an'  the 

gals.    I  took  notice  of  the  fust  gal  that  fust  time  she  came  up  he  did  n't  ketch  her ; 

stepped  ashore,  and  she  was  about  as  pooty  but  the  second  time  he  did,  though  she  was 

a  cretur  as  I  eyer  see ;  tall  an'  high  steppin,'  a  good  ways  off,  an'  he  swum  with  her  to 

with  rosy  cheeks,  an'  eyes  as  bright  as  but-  the  boat  near  enough  for  them  to  reach  her 

tons,  an'  slick,  brown  hair.    Jonas  he  stood  an'  pull  her  in.    How  he  eyer  managed  to 

up  an'  stared  at  her,  an'  the  curusest  look  doit  there  could  nt  none  o'  them  fellers  telL 

had  come  oyer  his  face  that  I  eyer  see ;  he  They  tried  tP  grab  him  when  they  grabbed 

looked  as  ef  he  'd  grown  yonng.    I  can't  de.  her,  but  the  minute  he  let  go  his  holt  of  her 

scribe  it  ifo  other  way.  he  sunk  jest  like  lead  t 

"'Katel    You  are  Katel    An'  I  knew       «« That  was  the  beginnin' of  a  storm  that 

you  'd  come!   I  alius  knew  you  'd  come  1 '  lasted  three  or  four  days.    When  it  cleared 

She  looked  kinder  'stonished,  but  she  gin  off  they  found  his  body  washed  ashore  on 

bim  a  pooty  smile.  the  rocks,  right  there  to  Dead  Man's  Pint 

**•  *  Tee,  I  'm  Kate,'  says  she.  "  His  old  sweetheart  an'  her  darter  they 

**  An'  then  the  others  drew  her  away,  come  oyer  to  the  funeral,  an'  they  wanted 
They  was  agoin'  to  explore  round.  Jonas  to  put  up  a  big  monyment  to  him ;  but  El- 
he  started  to  foUer,  but  I  pulled  him  back,  yiry  she  woald  n't  hear  nothin'  to  it,  an'  she 
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was  80  grim  an'  stam  that  she  scairt  'em.  of  a  princess,"  we  say  at  length,  rather  to 
She  took  it  pooty  hard,  Elviry  did ;  he  was  ourselves  than  to  the  deacon, 
her  brother  ef  he  was  cracked,  an'  they'd  But  he  hears,  and  answers  with  the  dig- 
lived  together  for  a  long  spelL    Last  Spring  nified  assurance  of  a  sage  who  enlightens 
she  up  an'  merried  Absalom  Peasley  over  to  childish  ignorance : 

the  main,  that  hed  hed  a  hankerin*  arter  **  No,  there  wa  'n't  never  no  princes,  nor 

her  when  she  was  young.    He  was  a  wid-  princesses  either,  here ;    but  there 's   ben 

derer  with  nine,  Absalom. was^  an' I  calki-  kinder   curus  things   happenin',  as  there 

late  she  hes  enough  to  keep  her  mind  sot  on  mostly  is  where  there 's  human  nater.  .  As 

without  broodin'  over  nothin'.  fur  as  I  'm  consamed  I  've  alius  ben  dretful 

''As  for  Jonas,  poor  cretur,  you  can't  say  pertikler  to  steer  clear  o'  the  wilin'  ways  o' 

as  he  added  none  to  his  talents,  but  I  calki-  women  folks." 

late 't  he  did  n't  hev  but  one,  an'  that  sech  And  I  suppose  that  is  as  much  of  a  moral 

a  measly  little  one  that  the  Lord  won't  be  as  we  could  expect  to  bring  away  from  the 

hard  on  him."  Island  of  Calm  Delights. 

<*  Then  it  was  an  enchanted  prince  instead  Sophie  Swett* 
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C  I* 


HEN  spring  fills  all  the  hollows 

With  green,  fresh-smelling  things, 
And  busy  as  the  swallows 
The  robin  calls  and  sings; 
When  bleached  gray  mosses  studded 

With  meadow  pinks  appear. 
And  willow  boughs  have  budded, 

And  violet  blooms  are  near ; 
When  cowslip  cups  are  golden. 
Leaves  hide  in  every  nook, — 
I  fain  for  memories  olden 
Would  seek  out  Fairfield's  brook. 

For  then  with  many  a  wrinkle 

And  many  a  dimpled  wave. 
And  musical,  low  tinkle, 

It  nears  the  road-built  cave ; 
It  slips  and  slides  in  under. 

It  ripples  on  the  sides ; 
The  oz-cart  s  mimic  thunder 

It  mockingly  derides ; 
And  then  in  high-pitched  trebles. 

With  sudden  speed  and  rout, 
Over  the  smooth-worn  pebbles 

It  bubbles  coming  out. 

In  summer  when  brier  rosea 

About  the  old  bridge  bloom, 
The  strawberry  flower  uncloses, 

Where  grasses  give  it  room ; 
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And  round  the  brown  posts  twining. 

Close  clinging  to  the  wall, 
Young  iyy  leaves  are  shining, 

Like  maples  in  the  fall. 
Then,  where  the  stream  grows  shallow, 

And  broad  from  brink  to  brink, 
Home  driven  from  uplands  fallow, 

The  cows  come  down  to  drink. 

Near  where  the  willows  shaded 

And  made  the  water  cool, 
We  children  stopped  and  waded 

When  loitering  back  from  school ; 
Or  in  the  coarse  green  sedges 

That  in  the  meadow  grew. 
Sought  all  along  the  edges 

The  iris,  purple  blue ; 
And  under  leafy  covers 

In  nooks  such  birds  love  best. 
Where  low  she  creeps  and  hovers. 

We  found  the  sparrow's  nest. 

Over  the  marsh  in  chiding, 

A  long-drawn  piercing  call 
Shows  where  the  lark  is  hiding. 

Midst  cat-o*-nine-tails  tall ; 
But  soon  with  tender  pleading 

His  crescent  breast  he  thrills, 
Answering  the  high-holes,  speeding 

With  golden-shafted  quills. 
While  thrasher  with  his  whistle, 

So  archly  bright  and  free, 
Wings  it  o'er  bush  and  thistle. 

To  mock  us  from  the  tree. 

Ah,  yes  I    When  Winter,  smiling, 

Gives  youthful  Spring  his  crown, 
Won  by  her  sweet  beguiling 

To  lay  his  scepter  down ; 
I  seem  to  catch  the  feeling 

I  knew  in  childhood  fair, 
The  certain,  sweet  revealing 

Of  God's  own  presence  there, 
And  cry  with  sudden  passion 

Of  longing,  «<  Ohl  to  look 
In  just  that  dear  old  fashion 

Once  more  on  Fairfield's  brook." 


THE  DEFENSE  OP  CRIMINALS. 

tHE  commnnity  is  at  this  time  in  a  state  to  society.    It  is  no  proof  that  the  principle 

of  no  little  diseooragement  from  the  is  just  that  it  has  been  practiced  upon  by 

circomstance  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  men  as  pore  in  priyate  morals,  as  religious 

J  immense  amount  of  criminality  oon-  in  endeavors  to  know  their  duty  as  almost 
stantly  engaged  in,  the  utmost  degree  of  any  whom  society  and  the  church  have  ap- 
legal  learning,  acumen  and  eloquence  of  dis-  proved  and  have  admired.  Grood  men  have 
tinguished  and  honorable  men  is  constantly  often  supported  wicked  institutions.  The 
employed  in  the  defense  of  criminals.  It  is  slave  has  been  kept  in  bondage  by  good  men ; 
to  be  supposed  that  every  educated  burglar  and  when  the  United  States  sent  its  officers 
who  intends  to  get  from  a  bank  a  hundred  to  Boston  to  capture  fugitives  many  other- 
thousand  or  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  by  wise  pure  and  honorable  men  were  ready  to 
burglary,  rests  beforehand  upon  the  convio-  insist  upon  the  capture  and  to  lend  their  ser- 
tion  of  the  defense  which  the  lawyers  will  vices.  In  all  ages  of  civilized  society,  it  has 
supply  him  with ;  and  every  other  specially  been  found  by  the  review  of  history  that 
intelligent  criminal  may  look  to  the  same  there  are  classes  ci  crimes  at  which  we  now 
kind  of  security  in  crime.  In  fact  the  crim-  shudder  that  have  been  practiced  without 
inal,  with  whatever  respect  and  confidence  remorse  by  the  respectable  and  the  hon<»>- 
the  community  otherwise  may  look  upon  the  able,  and  society  never  questioned  that  such 
legal  profession,  may  consider  that  the  prin-  crimes  were  morally  correct  And  every 
ciples  upon  which  lawyers  practice  will  make  American  now  can  easily  find  institutions 
the  law  beforehand  partaker  of  his  crimes,  enough  in  the  old  world,  not  to  say  in  the 
If  a  bank  has  been  robbed,  or  a  murder  or  new,  against  which  humanity  lifts  its  cry  and 
any  other  enormous  offense  has  been  com-  shows  its  bleeding  wounds,  while  yet  the 
mitted,  the  parties  wronged  and  the  com-  great  of  the  world  who  sustain  such  institu- 
munity  also  understand  that  the  most  seri-  tions  have  apparently  no  sense  of  any  in- 
ous  obstacle  to  the  way  of  getting  their  justice  in  the  organization  of  them.  Let  it  be 
rights,  securing  their  property,  or  punishing  that  the  legal  profession  at  this  time  is  com- 
the  criminal  and  protecting  society  against  posed  of  men  as  pure  and  as  good  as  the  mem- 
similar  evils,  is  to  be  found  in  the  proba-  bers  of  any  other  profession  in  society, — 
bility  or  the  certainty  that  men  of  great  that  admission  does  not  prove  that  the  legal 
power  of  mind,  of  legal  learning,  and  most  profession  is  not  a  danger  to  society,  and 
honorable  social  position  will  use  their  that  the  defense  of  a  confessing  criminal 
utmost  efforts  against  the  cause  of  justice,  does  not  make  his  advocate  an  accomplice 

In  a  late  number  of  Oood  Company  this  in  the  crime, 
relationship  of  the  lawyer  to  the  criminal       There  are  other  courts  than  those  which 

and  to  society  is  not  only  defended, — the  as-  are  constituted  such  by  the  laws  of   the 

sault  upon  society  and  justice  is  pushed  fur-  state.    Not  to  speak  of  the  court  of  con- 

ther  on  by  statements  to  show  that  when  science,— out  from  which  it  is  known  that 

the  criminal  makes  confession  of  his  crime  the  judge  is  often  driven  away  and  in  which 

to  the  lawyer  the  criminal  still  has  a  right  the  jury  are  bribed  or  put  to  sleep, — public 

to  a  defense,  and  the  lawyer  has  the  right  opinion  constitutes  a  court  which,  in  look- 

and  is  morally  bound  to  defend  him.     A  ing  back  over  many  centuries,  may  be  seen 

plain  man  who  has  not  become  habituated  to  have  given  decisions  of  a  rude  kind  of 

to  the  courts  reads  such  a  defense  and  such  jostioe,  and  which  of  late  years  has  ad- 

an 'assault  with- indigpmtion.  vanced  itself  to   a  very  great   deg^ree  of 

That  sudi  has  been  the  practice  of  the  power.    Every  lawyer  now  has  to  plead  his 

legal  profession  from  time  immemorial  is  no  cause  at  that  bar  as  well  as  in  the  legally 

proof  that  the  principle  is  not  one  in  the  constituted  court ;  and  though  a  decision  of 

highest  degree  immoral,  unjust  and  fatal  public  opinion  does  not  inflict  a  fine,  nor 
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•end  a  man  to  prison,  it  is  such  in  power  conscience,  the  highest  conrt  in  the  uni- 

and  influence  that  a  criminal  convicted  by  Terse  that  judges  between  right  and  wrong, 

it  bad  better  suffer  a  fine  or  an  imprison-  what  is  the  difference  in  the  morality  of 

ment  than   endure  its  jiulgment.    Every  giving  security  to  a  criminal  in  one  place  or 

case  that  comes  np  "in  conrt"  is  now  tried  in  another?    Right  does  not  alter,  we  un- 

also  by  this  self-constituted  tribunaL  derstand,  because  the  laws  decree  it.    Lord 

For  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  the  Bacon  did  no  more  than  judges  were  accus- 

advocate  of  a  criminal  should  endeavor  to  tomed  to  do.    Judge  Jeffries,  Pontius  Pilate 

create  public  opinion  in  favor  of  his  client  and   Herod  had  doubtless  their  admirers 

Suppose  his  client,  knowing,  for  many  rea-  and  their  defenders ;  and  thousands  in  sOcir 

sons,  the  importance  of  having  a  public  ety  at  large,  in  the  days  of  those  distin- 

opinion  manufactured  to  favor  him,  should  guished  judges,  had  no  idea  but  that  the 

say  to  his  lawyer :  "  Defend  me  before  the  conduct  of  such  wicked  men  was  altogether 

bar  of  the  public.    True,  I  hare  a  hundred  justifiable.    Good  men  burnt  witches  two 

thousand  dollars  out  of  the  bank — orlmur-  hundred   years  ago;    two  hundred   years 

dered  a  man  who  was  defending  his  prop-  hence,  a  lawyer  who  defends  a  confessing 

erfy,  and  I  have  his  money ;  here  is  the  sum  criminal,  or  a  criminal  believed  by  him  to 

of  a  thousand,  tan  thousand  dollars,  for  be  guilty,  will,  I  hope,  be  ranked  in  crimes 

your  services  to  me  outside  of  your  profes-  with  Pontius  Pilate  and  Lord  Bacon, 
sion.    Talk  with  people,  in  the  street,  in        To  set  the  subject  in  a  still  clearer  light ; 

the  bank-parlor,  at  the  dinner-table,  and  in  if  a  man,  after  a  deed  is  committed  and  is 

other  festivities.    Wherever   my  name  is  confessed,  may  defend  it  in  a  court  of  justice, 

mentioned  assure  people  of  my  innocence,  why  may  he  not   with  an  equally  high 

and  show  all  the  forms  of  proof  your  inge-  morality  promise  his  defense  if  the  villain 

nuity  can  frame."    Suppose  the  lawyer  con-  before  the  commission  should  come  and 

aents  to  the  fee,  and  labors  in  the  way  pro-  declare  his  intention  to  commit  the  crime? 

posed  to  earn  his  hire.    And  suppose  that  Surely,  if  a  deed  is  a  good  one  I  may  honor 

afterwards  he  u  exposed  as  having  taken  and  applaud  it  as  well  before  it  is  done  as 

money  for  the  express  purpose  of  securing  afterwards ;  if  I  can  defend  a  bad  deed 

immnnity  to  his  confessing  client    Would  after  it  is  done  shall  I  not  with  equal  justice 

society  look  upon  such  a  lawyer  as  any  defend  it  beforehand?  The  rascal  knows 

thing  less  than  a  criminal  of  the  same  de-  before  committing  murder  or  entering  the 

gree  of  criminality  as  his  client,  and  equally  bank  that  some  one  will  defend  him ;  some 

deserving  of   the  state's-prison  ?    Suppose  one  to  whom  he  may,  for  the  sake  of  the 

tiie  lawyer  etill  further,  paid  to  secure  his  better  defense,  confess  the  circumstances 

dient  from  just  punishment,  should  sub-  and  his  own  part  in  them.    Does  it  matter, 

sidize  the  newspapers,  or  procure  many  cor-  in  the  light  of  justice,  that  it  is  only  some 

respondents  of  newspapers  whom  he  had  one,  and  not  some  particular  person  on 

instructed  to  believe  in  the  innocence  of  the  whom  he  calculates?  And  does  it  alter  the 

criminal,  whom    he   had   furnished   with  morality  of  the  lawyer  or  the  principles  of 

every  variety  of  fact  and  argument  and  law  that,  instead  of  being  calculated  upon 

coloring  of  fact  which  should  make  injustice  frcmi  knowledge  of  his  principles,  applica- 

and  wickedness  i^ppear  in  the  light  of  inno-  tion  has  been  made  to  him  and  a  fee  prom- 

oence;  and  again  the  lawyer  is  detected  ised,  which  fee  is  to  come  out  from  the 

with  the  money  in  his  pocket  and  the  false-  spoils  themselves?  If  my  nearest  neighbor 

hood  on  his  tongue  and  on  his  pen.    Would  and  most  intimate  friend  is  murdered,  and 

not  the  ccMnmunity  cry  out  with  indignation  the  criminal  comes  to  me  after  the  deed 

and  hcMrror  that  it  bad  held  such  a  viper  in  and  confesses  it,  shall  I,  not  being  a  lawyer, 

its  bosom,  whose  poison  was  a  promise  of  aid  him  with  my  most  energetic  services  to 

immunity  to  all  tiie  criminals  in  the  land,  deliver  him  from  the  clutches  of  the  law  by 

and  a  threat  to  the  life  and  property  and  securing  the  best   legal  assistance  to  be 

home  of  every  man  ?    But  in  the  court  of  found  ?  I  should  be  abhorred  by  all  men  ; 
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hut  why  should  I  be  any  worse  as  an  agent  It  has  been  thought,  it  is  still  argued, 

in  securing  a  lawyer  than  the  lawyer  him-  that  the  truth  is  most  easily  discovered  by 

self  when  secured  ?  Or  how  should  I  be  any  means  of  two  disputants,  who  shall  discuss 

less  than  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  if  I  it   from   different   points   of   view.    The 

know  it  is  threatened  and  do  not  prevent  it?  thought,  I  conceive,  ought  to  be  repudiated. 

But  to  allow  the  deed  beforehand  or  defend  Will  science  best  discover  the  truth  when 

it  afterwards, — ^what  difference  does  the  day  two  take  opposite  sides,  and  one  attempts 

and  hour  make  in  a  man's  complicity?  or  to  confuse  his  opposing  witness,  to  bite  him 

what  difference  if  I  make  the  defense  or  get  or  wither  him  with  sarcasm,  to  excite  his 

anbther  to  make  it?  anger  and  make  him  forget  himself,  to  mis- 

I  would  not  insult  the  legal  profession  represent  his  cause  before  the  public,  and  to 

by  saying  that  it  has  ever  been  tempted  by  defend  what  he  knows  to  be  an  error?  The 

the  promise  of  a  fee  to  defend  a  suspected  conscious  defense  of  error  is  a  bad  ezx>edi« 

or  a  confessing  criminal ;  yet  the  suggestion  ent ;  and  when  one-half  of  the  business  of 

deserves  consideration  by  the  legal  profes-  a  profession,  or  some  other  large  propor- 

sion,andbytheoommunityat  large,  whether  tion,  is  to  defend  conscious  or  suspected 

the  assurance  of  the  profession  of  payment  error,  or  even  to  look  not  for  truth  but 

for  the  defense  of  crime  is  not  in  itself  fatal  only  for  truth  in  certain  directions,  the 

to  the  public?  The  principle  is  believed  in ;  effect  upon  the  mental  powers  and  the  mo- 

the  pay  is  thought  to  be  honestly  earned ;  rality  of  the  profession  must  be  deleterious 

the  community  finds  no  fault.    These  cir-  in  the  extreme. 

oumstances  blind  us,  and  we  cannot  estimate  The  legal  profession  has  found  no  severer 
the  injustice  and  the  fatality  of  hiring  a  condemnation  than  has  often  been  visited 
class  of  learned  and  able  and  honorable  upon  it  by  soihe  of  its  most  honorable  mem- 
and  admired  men  to  set  themselves  against  bers.  The  profession  is  an  immense  power, 
justice,  against  the  good  of  society,  and  It  is  increasing  every  day.  Our  schools  and 
against  the  cause  of  the  Ruler  of  the  colleges  are  pouring  out  thousands  of  young 
universe.  We  should  be  much  safer  in  the  men,  whose  business  and  living  in  life  is 
communityif,  bytherulesof  theoourtorby  not  to  find  the  truth,  to  help  the  cause 
the  laws  of  the  state,  a  lawyer  should  be  of  justice,  to  make  society  more  safe,  but 
den^  all  pay  in  case  his  client  is  convicted;  to  defend  one  side  of  important  interests 
and  the  receipt  of  pay  by  him  should  be  without  reference  to  truth  and  justice, 
accounted  a  felony  in  case  it  is  discovered  Never  was  society  so  severely  tried  by  any 
that  he  believe  his  client  guilty.  We  should  profession  as  by  the  legal  profession  now. 
be  much  safer  if,  upon  the  opening  of  a  case  Inheritances  faJl  into  their  hands ;  other 
in  court,  a  lawyer,  like  a  witness,  was  put  trusts  are  in  their  power.  Immense  bribes 
upon  his  oath  to  state  the  whole  truth  and  are  offered  to  them  by  powerful  corpora- 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  to  understate  or  tions,  and  by  private  individuals.  Some 
overstate  the  truth  only  under  the  penalties  men  are  skeptical  about  religion,  but  none 
of  perjury.  We  should  be  much  better  off  are  skeptical  about  the  value  of  justice, 
if  the  lawyer  were  forbidden  by  law,  and  which  is  the  prime  attribute  of  God.  A 
by  the  morality  of  his  profession,  to  plead  wide  skepticism  spreads  through  the  com- 
for  his  client  at  all  except  as  his  client  munity  in  regaitl  to  the  fundamental  prind- 
represented  justice ;  if,  in  a  word,  the  law  pies  of  the  legal  profession ;  none  about  the 
demanded  justice  and  required  every  lawyer  value  of  law  itself, 
to  plead  for  justice,  and  for  nothing  less  or  Edgar  Buckingkam. 
more. 
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fHE  barden  of  most  allusions  to  Winter  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  is  a  thick 
which  one  meets  in  current  literature  groye  of  young  pines.  The  ground  beneath 
is  that  it  is  the  season  and  symbol  of  them  is  red  with  the  fallen  needles,  and  as 
death ;  the  snow  is  a  winding  sheet>  the  fresh  breeze  tosses  their  g^reen  boughs, 
and  the  winds  are  chanting  the  dirge  of  the  letting  in  flashes  of  sunlight  and  showing 
dead  year.  In  endless  forms  of  prose  and  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  through  their  wav- 
poetry  this  association  of  ideas  is  presented,  ing  tops,  you  might  easily  forget  the  date 
Nature,  so  far  at  least  as  represented  by  the  and  imagine  yourself  in  the  midst  of  Summer 
phenomena  of  plant  life,  is  assumed  to  be  as  far  as  the  aspect  of  the  evergreens  is  con- 
dead  and  only  to  experience  a  resurrection  cemed.  Equally  illusive  is  the  appearance 
after  cold  silent  months  of  weary  waiting,  of  the  dwarf  yew  (Taxus  canadetisis)^  cov- 
With  a  heavy  snow  covering  the  earth,  the  ering  the  ground  in  large  patches  here  and 
mercury  at  zero  and  the  snow-drifts  rising  there  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  growth, 
higher  and  higher ;  or  when  the  fog  clouds  its  long  pliant  stems  resting  on  the  ground 
drag  their  skirts  through  the  tree  tops,  when  for  half  their  length,  thickly  clothed  with 
noonday  looks  like  twilight  and  such  a  per-  beautiful  green  leaves  and  the  little  round 
feet  silence  broods  over  the  frozen  fields  and  buds  that  will  become  flowei-s  in  the  spring, 
forests,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  current  and  which  look  as  if  they  were  growing  now. 
view  of  Winter  mentioned  above  seems  to  Here  and  there  are  its  ripe  fruits,  bright  red 
deecribe  the  situation  pretty  accurately.  But  berries  curiously  formed,  having  a  deep  de- 
taken  one  year  with  another  such  periods  of  pression  in  the  summit  which  contains  a 
severity  are  rather  exceptional,  at  least  for  large  black  seed.  These  berries  have  a  sweet- 
any  great  length  of  time,  being  soon  sue-  ish  taste  and  are  edible  if  one  likes  them. 
ceeded  by  serene  skies  and  clear  sunlight.  The  most  thrifty  sprays  of  the  hemlock  are 
when  gentle  southerly  breezes  tend  to  di»-  thin  and  draggled,  the  greenery  of  the  pine 
solve  the  snow  and  the  fields  lie  brown  and  balsam  or  s|Nruce  stiff  and  formal  beside  the 
bare.  rich  and  graceful  foliage  of  the  dwarf  yew. 

Though  the  amount  of  vegetable  life  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  yew  may  endure 
Winter  may  no  t  be  very  great  when  compared 

..*    .1     ^    #  o                        XI        1-     •    X  "  A  thouBand  summert' branding  •unB" 

With  that  of  Summer,  yet  the  absolute  quan- 
tity is  far  from  insignificant,  and  its  relative  but  there  is  nothing  our  species  fears  so 
importance  increases  as  the  annual  species  much.  It  seems  unable  to  flourish  in  open 
are  swept  away  in  autumn  and  the  deoidu-  land,  and  attains  its  most  perfect  growth 
ous  perennials  shed  their  leaves.  Then  the  only  on  steep  northern  declivities  where 
hardy  plants  which  strive  to  impart  life  only  stray  gleams  of  sunlight  ever  come, 
and  color  to  the  winter  landscape  and  pre-  In  such  situations  nothing  can  exeeed  the 
serve  at  least  the  semblance  of  life,  no  longer  brightness  and  depth  of  color  of  its  living 
lost  and  overpowered  by  the  rank  mass  of  green  foliage ;  even  the  bark  seems  distended 
the  growths  of  Summer,  begin  to  attract  the  with  its  vital  juices.  If  the  Winter  sun 
eye  from  afar.  To-day  (Jan.  10, 1880,)  the  shines  on  it  its  leaves  assume  the  tint  of 
sky  bends  as  blue  as  if  the  summer  solstice  roasted  cofftfC,  but  if  properly  shaded  Sum- 
was  to  meet  the  sun  on  the  meridian,  there  mer  and  Winter  are  alike  indifferent  to  it, 
is  no  snow,  and  a  gentle  wind  from  the  south  except  for  its  flowers  in  Spring  and  the  corn- 
is  going  through  the  woods,  raising  flocks  of  mencement  of  its  new  growth. 
dry  leaves  into  the  air  at  times  which  scat-  The  foliage  of  the  hemlock  seems  less 
ter  abroad  and  settle  down  again.  The  water  affected  by  extremes  of  temperature  than 
of  the  stream  reflects  the  tint  of  the  sky,  and  that  of  the  white  pine,  being  ever  the  same 
glittering  with  gleams  of  sunlight  pours  whether  the  mercury  is  high  or  low.  The 
along  its  pebbly  channel.  Crowning  the  knoll  small  twigs  and  needles  of  the  pine  stiffen 
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and  become  of  a  duller  color  in  a  freezing  pine ;  each  leaf  representing  a  branch, 
atmosphere ;  there  is  then  less  vibration  of  Here  are  bright  green  rosettes  set  singly  in 
the  individual  needles  as  the  wind  sweeps  a  ground  of  pine  moss  of  a  different  shade, 
through.  The  seeds  of  the  hemlock  afford  and  this  knoll  is  covered  with  cushion- 
sustenance  to  some  of  the  smaller  birds  who  shaped  masses  of  velvety  moss  of  purest  tint 
pass  the  winter  with  us,  perhaps  the  Arctic  of  green«  This  kind,  with  fern-like  foliage 
sparrow.  You  see  them  flitting  amidst  the  and  povering  large  spaces,  is  penetrated  by 
dark  branches,  and  the  debrU  of  the  broken  sprays  of  another  species  of  a  pale-yellowish 
cones  and  thin  wings  of  the  seeds  strew  the  tint  like  sprigs  of  silk  embroidery.  The 
snow  for  a  wide  area  round  the  roots  of  the  various  species  and  varieties  of  the  beauti- 
tree.  The  brown  creeper  (Certhia  familiar  ful  genus  Cladonia  cluster  thickly  on  the 
ris),  a  small  bird  who  comes  to  us  from  the  ground,  on  rotting  logs  and  rocks.  What 
North  at  the  commencement  of  Winter,  also  can  be  finer  in  its  way  than  the  reindeer 
has  a  particular  liking  for  the  hemlock  and  lichen  {Crangervjina),  with  its  multitudi- 
piue.  This  bird  is  one  of  the' most  exasper-  nous  branches  curving  so  gracefully,  with  a 
atingly  industrious  individuals  ever  seen,  wealth  and  perfection  of  detail  which  might 
never  pausing  in  his  quest  of  insects  for  an  be  the  despair  of  an  artist  to  reproduce,  each 
instant.  He  generally  climbs  upward,  wind-  little  pedicle  tipped  with  the  faintest  tint  of 
ing  round  and  round  the  trunk  until  near  red  ? 

the  top  when  he  launches  into  the  air  and  The  neutral  tinted  cups  of  the  Cepyxidata 
alights  at  the  root  of  another  tree  near  by,  are  also  marvels  of  delicacy  and  beauty.  A 
beginning  to  run  as  soon  as  his  claws  touch  coating  of  delicate  texture  spreads  itself 
the  bai'k,  and  by  the  time  his  wings  are  over  the  stone  or  rotten  wood  from  which 
furled  he  has  got  some  little  distance.  Does  the  cups  arise  of  all  sizes  and  graceful 
•he  ever  find  time  for  sentiment  or  reflection,  shapes,  interspersed  with  cylindrical  fila- 
and  while  he  lives  to  think  of  living  ?  Pos-  ments  of  the  same  tint  of  grayish  green  as 
sibly,  in  his  summer  home  in  the  North,  but  the  cups  themselves.  Some  of  the  smaller 
while  here  his  devotion  to  business  and  the  cups  are  lined  with  the  brightest  scarlet, 
singleness  of  his  eye  to  the  main  chance  and  varieties  are  very  common  in  which  in- 
must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  stead  of  a  cup  the  stem  forks  into  three  or 
In  the  shade  of  scattering  hemlocks  along  four  divisions,  each  terminated  by  a  scarlet, 
the  border  of  the  forest,  I  pause  to  observe  black  or  liver-colored  lip.  Sometimes  these  ' 
the  fresh  verdure  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  colored  bodies  are  borne  on  the  edge  of  the 
•which  cover  the  ground  in  large  patches,  perfect  cup,  and  an  infinite  number  of  grada- 
forming  a  variegated  carpet  strewn  over  tions  exists  between  the  two  forms.  The 
with  hemlock  cones  and  maple  seeds,  made  long  hair-like  lichen  (usned)  which  used  to 
up  of  many  species  and  checkered  by  the  hang  from  the  boughs  of  the  older  trees  has 
waving  shadows  of  the  forest  trees.  Little  greai^ly  diminished  of  late  years,  and  a  good 
seedling  hemlocks  droop  their  sprays  over  specimen  is  now  seldom  seen.  It  would  be 
it,  and  small,  scrubby  beeches  two  or  three  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  its  disi^ 
feet  high  are  found  at  intervals.  The  hum-  pearance.  The  club-mosses  (Lycopodium) 
ble  tribes  of  the  mosses  and  lichens  are  at  are  another  family  which  make  their  great- 
their  best  while  the  trees  are  leafless,  the  est  display  in  the  winter.  There  are  a  half 
coolness  and  moisture  of  the  Winter  brings  dozen  species  of  graceful  habit  and  ever- 
out  their  bright  tints  and  expands  their  green  foliage.  Some  trail  along  on  the 
tissues;  the  summer  sun  dries  and  shrinks  ground  for  several  yards;  others  grow  singly 
them  into  invisibility,  besides  overpowering  and  more  or  less  erect.  They  send  forth 
them  with  rank  growths  of  weeds-and  grass,  their  new  shoots  and  perfect  their  spores 
Here  are  patches  of  the  evergreen  moss  in  the  summer,  but  no  one  notices  them 
(Polytrichium  communui)y  each  little  stem  then ;  it  is  when  the  ephemeral  productions 
two  or  three  inches  high  bearing  quite  a  re-  of  that  season  are  swept  away  by  the  frosts 
semblance  to  the  outlines  of  a  full  grown  of  Autumn  that  these  rocky  knolls  braided 
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OTer  with  them  become  eouspicoons.  Then  gronnd  that  the  buds  ore  invisible  beneath 
%v»7  one  who  goes  to  the  woods  gathers  the  dead  leaves,  and  even  the  flowers  ai-e 
them  and  admires  their  graceful  shape  and  likely  to  **  blush  unseen  "  unless  some  one 
their  tints  of  living  green.  The  origin  of  raises  the  vine  off  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
their  race  was  in  a  far-away,  old  world  dry  knolls  hereabout  are  thickly  carpeted 
period,  when  birds  and  blossoms,  fruits  with  the  dark  green  vines  of  the  partridge 
and  foliage,  were  only  a  remote  possibility,  berry  {MUchtUia  repens),  whose  scarlet  ber- 
Then  instead  of  a  few  humble  trailing  spe-  ries  like  those  of  the  wintergpreen  grow  and 
ciee  sheltering  themselves  beneath  the  shade  brighten  through  the  Winter.  They  are 
of  the  forest  they  rose  to  the  stature  of  for-  edible  though  rather  tasteless.  When  the 
eet  trees  themselves.  But  the  ancient  Pailo-  flowers  opened  last  July  each  young  berry 
pliytons  and  the  gigantic  Jjepidodendne  bore  two  corollas,  whose  points  of  insertion 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  and  now,  are  still  visible.  The  ground  all  about  is 
beset  on  every  side  by  numberless  forms  diversified  with  mosses  and  lichen,  and  cool 
of  latter-day  vegetation,  they  have  become  gray  stones  project  from  the  soil,  their  ex- 
aliens  and  strangers  in  these  days  to  which  posed  faces  bearing  that  exquisite  finish 
their  stubborn  vitality  has  brought  them,  which  time  and  the  elements  are  alone  able 
Their  day  is  over,  perhaps  the  near  future  to  produce,  the  varied  details  forming  a 
(in  a  geological  sense)  may  witness  their  general  effect  which  we  may  admire  but 
complete  extinction.  which  we  never  can  imitate.  The  cool  car 
But  it  is  not  only  pines  and  yews,  mosses  ress  of  the  snow  is  grateful  to  these  little 
and  lycopods  which  make  up  our  list;  many  plants ;  beneath  its  protecting  mantle  they 
flowering  plants  being  hardy  enough  to  re-  crimson  their  fruit  and  fill  their  tissues  with 
tain  their  leaves  and  like  the  club-mosses  vital  juices. 

more  conspicuous  in  Winter  than  in  Sum-  In  the  late  Autumn  when  the  fallen  leaves 
mer.  Here  is  a  gentle  slope  completely  are  lying  in  sodden  heaps,  and  the  dark 
covered  by  various  species  of  Winter  living  clouds  cover  the  sky,  heavy  with  snow  or 
plants ;  thick  beds'  of  twin  flower  (Linnea  sleet,  or  slowly  dropping  rain,  the  witch 
boreafv)^  the  trailing  arbutus  or  May-flower  hasel  {Hamamel%$  virginica)  puts  forth  its 
(Bpigea  repen$)^  the  wintergreen  or  checker-  bright  yellow  flowers,  often  encased  in  glit- 
berry(G^ati^Wia/)roct/m&fn«),  the  latter  with  tering  ice  or  whitened  with  hoar  frost  or 
its  crimson  berries  which  do  not  ripen  till  bent  beneath  the  weight  of  the  clinging 
mid-Winter.  Where  its  leaves  are  exposed  snow.  One  seeing  i|  for  the  first  time,  the 
to  the  sun  they  are  now  crimson  or  pur-  snow-flakes  mingled  with  its  flowers,  might 
pie ;  in  the  shade  they  are  of  the  bright-  easily  imagine  at  first  sight  that  bright  yel- 
est^  glossiest  green.  Its  berries  increase  in  low  snow  covered  the  bush,  so  perfectly  do 
size  through  tiie  Winter  and  become  brighter  the  long,  straggling  petals  combine  with  the 
in  color. .  They  are  good  to  eat,  partaking  snow  wreath.  Such  a  performance  at  this 
somewhat  of  the  aromatic  quality  of  the  season  is  certainly  a  most  unaccountable 
leaves,  but  their  beauty  is  more  pleasant  to  freak  of  nature,  every  other  tree  or  shrub 
the  eye  than  their  flavor  is  to  the  palate.  A  native  to  this  latitude  without  exception 
well  grown  plant  with  its  brightly  varnished  flowering  in  Spring  and  Summer.  Who 
•leaves  and  a  cluster  of  berries  of  the  bright-  can  tell  why  it  is  necessary  for  it  to 
est  red,  each  one  still  bearing  the  outlines  bloom  in  the  Winter  ?  If  its  seeds  grew  and 
of  the  five  calycine  divisions  on  its  summit,  ripened  forthwith  its  proceedings  would 
is  indeed  a  beautiful  creation.  The  long,  seem  less  anomalous,  but  it  suspends  opera- 
trailing  stems  of  the  Linnea  climb  over  the  tion  as  soon  as  its  ovaries  have  been  f  erti- 
rotten  logs  so  thi<^y  as  to  hide  portions  of  lized  and  the  petals  have  fallen ;  the  young 
them  beneath  a  mat  of  vines.  The  Epigea  capsules,  hardly  yet  visible  to  the  naked 
has  its  flower  buds  fully  formed  all  ready  eye  and  fully  exposed  in  the  open  calyx, 
for  the  Spring,  clustered  at  the  end  of  the  must  wait  until  Spring  before  beginning  to 
branches.    The  stems  lie  so  close  to  the  grow ;  they  will  not  be  fully  ripened  till  af- 
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ter  the  Autumn  has  succeeded  to  the  Sum-  and  could  only  be  furnished  in  small  sizes 

mer.    The  smooth  black  seeds  ai*e  edible ;  at  two  or  three  dollars  each,  with  a  recom- 

and  the  brown  velvety  capsules,  just  open  mendation  ^  to  order  early,  as  the  stock  is 

for  the  escape  of  the  seeds,  have  a  curious  limited,"  it  would  make  a  vast  difference  in 

resemblance  to  groups  of  little  birds  clus-  the  popular  estimation  of  its  qualities.    As 

tered  on  the  branches.    It  is  largely  planted  it  is,  it  has  nothing  but  its  intrinsic  merit 

for  ornament  in  England  where  it  has  the  to  recommend  it,  and  in  the  rage  for  exotic 

prestige  of  a  foreign  origin ;   perhaps  occa-  novelties  it  is  well  nigh  forgotten, 
sionally  in  this  country.    If  it  had  just  been  E,  S.  Gilbert, 

introduced  from  Japan  or  the  Himalayas 
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G[  FEW  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Paris,  should  behold  M.  Renan  with  little,  if  any, 
/I  business  connected  with  some  literary  prejudice  in  his  favor.  And  certainly  his 
/IV  work  led  to  the  interchange  of  a  few  personal  appearance  was  not  attractive — 
^  letters  between  myself  and  M.  Ernest  a  short,  dumpy  man,  large  headed,  thick 
Renan,  and  from  this  correspondence  re-  necked,  with  a  face  approaching  in  type 
suited  a  cordial  invitation  from  him  and  his  that  of  the  common  Grerman-Jew,  but  not 
wife  to  pay  them  a  visit  on  an  appointed  at  all  resembling  the  clear  and  striking 
day  and  hour  at  their  home  in  Rue  Vau-  beauty  that  is  the  centuries-old  heritage  of 
ueau.  The  arrangement  was  thus  explicit  a  certain  dark-eyed  type  of  Hebrews.  But 
as  M.  Renan  and  his  family  were  still  in  notwithstanding  his  lack  of  beauty,  his 
the  country,  and  in  order  to  compass  the  smoothly  shaven  face  was  strong  and  kindly 
visit  they  were  to  come  to  the  city  for  the  in  expression.  His  eyes  were  small  and 
day.  gnty,  and  bis  sparse  brown  hair  showed 
M.  Renan  I  had  seen  several  times,  hav*  threads  of  silver.  Whatever  there  was  of 
ing  attended  some  of  his  lectures  at  the  the  aristocratic  in  his  person  belonged  to 
College  de  France — h|s  themes  being  the  his  hands  and  feet,  which  were  small  and  of 
Semitic  languages  and  the  Book  of  Job.  elegant  shape.  His  hands  and  wrists  were 
He  had  but  few  students  at  his  lectures,  of  marked  whiteness  and  beauty,  the  blue 
and  those  few  had  a  dilapidated  and  Bohe-  veins  in  them  displaying  with  most  delicate 
miani^h  aspect  But  as  his  talk  was  most  effect  the  marked  transparency  of  the  skin. 
Mii mated  and  vivacious  it  was  natural  to  But  there  was  that  in  the  man*s  face  which 
infer  that  he  enjoyed  his  work  and  felt,  al86,  pleased  me,  while  his  language  as  a  lecturer 
that  his  small  audience,  seated  about  a  long  fully  confirmed  his  right  to  the  title  given 
table  at  the  head  of  which  he  sat,  was  an  him  by  his  countrymen  as  being  the  most 
appreciative  one.  In  his  lectures  he  made  charming  writer  of  France.  After  I  had 
much  and  frequent  use  of  the  blackboard,  heard  one  of  his  lectures  I  went  home  tow 
and  while  sitting  he  was  quiet  for  scarcely  read  his  Life  of  Jesus,  which,  while  being 
an  instant,  his  whole  body  in  a  way  keeping  a  narrative  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
up  a  series  of  gesticulations.  charm,  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  a  "corrupter 
Having  been  reared  in  a  most  orthodox  of  orthodox  views  "  of  peculiar  harmlessness. 
manner,  and  having  iml\ibed  the  idea  from  And  yet  for  years  I  had  abstained  from  read- 
reviews,  while  still  a  young  girl,  that  the  ing  it  lest  my  wavering  orthodoxy  should 
author  of  the  famous  Vie  de  Jd$us  was  a  dan*  be  overthrown  by  it  1 
gerous  heretic,  without  having  at  all  read  But  to  the  visit, 
his  life  of  Christ,  it  was  natural  that  I  I  found  their  home  to  be  oti  qwUnhM^ 
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apartments  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  pleasant  ia  not  a  society    woman   in  the    popular 

looking  house  in  the  quiet  street  I  haye  sense.    She  is  evidently  proud  of  her  hus- 

before  mentioned.     Pulling   the  bell-rope  band's  distinction,  and  in  his  society  and  in 

at  their  door,  I  was  at  once  admitted  by  that  of  their  children  she  leads  a  life  of  great 

Madame  Renan  herself,  and  was  received  interest  and  happiness.    'Whenever  she  ap- 

by  her  in  so  cordial  and  gracious  a  manner  pears  in  society  away  from  her  own  scUarh 

that  the  charm  of  it  I  can  never  forget.    I  which  is  rare,  she  is  always  a  distinguished 

thought  her,,  too,  the  handsomest  French  personage,  by  her  triple  dower  of  beauty, 

woman  I  ever  saw — tall,  stately,  noble  in  birth  and  charm  of  manner, 

mien,  and  a  blonde.    When  her  husband  But  M.  Renan  himself  can  never  again 

first  saw  her,  it  was  at  a  reception  given  in  enjoy  life  as  when  it  was  shared  with  him 

honor  of  some  Amencans  in  Paris,  and  he  by  his  beloved  Henriette.    His  affection 

believed  her  to  be  an  Amdriccdne,    But  he  for  his  sister  was  the  great  love  of  his  life — 

was  at  once  intensely  attracted  toward  her.  an  affection  as  extraordinary  in  its  effects 

Gaining  an  introduction,  he  learned  that  she  as  it  was  remarkable  in  endurance  and  in- 

was  Mdlle.  Com^lie  Scheffer,  daughter  of  tensity.    His  grief  at  her  death  and  his 

Henri  and  niece  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  well-  sense  of  ever  present  loss  produced  by  it 

known  painters.  are  poignant  sorrows  that  he  seems  in  no 

Madame  Renan  speaks  English  well,  and  wise  able  ever  to  overcome.    His  memoir 

our  conversation — an  hour  long — was  car-  of  her,  published  for  private  circulation 

lied  on  by  turns  in  French  and  English,  among  their  friends,  is  perhaps  unequaled 

She  talked  with  great  freedom  of  M.  Renan's  as  a  tribute  of  fraternal  affection.    When  I 

early  life— of  all  his  life — his  struggles  and  left  their  home  that  day,  Madame  Renan 

trials  and  his  studies;    of  his  mother,  a  gave  me  a  copy  of  this  memoir  asasouve^ 

stanch  Catholic,  and  of  his  devoted  and  nir  of  the  visit. 

beloved  sister  Henriette.  At  this  point  in  The  drowning  of  Renan  pdre,  which  fol- 
the  conversation,  M.  Renan  himself  joined  lowed  upon  commercial  disasters,  when  Er- 
ns,  and  in  speaking  of  Henriette  his  eyes  nest  was  five  years  of  age  and  Henriette  six- 
filled  with  tears  and  his  whole  body  was  teen,  left  the  family  in  poverty.  Henriette, 
shaken  by  a  heavy  sigh ;  and  Henriette  then  by  nature  a  sad,  grave,  thoughtful  and  sen? 
had  been  for  more  than  thirteen  years  in  sitive  girl  of  precocious  maturity  was  ren- 
her  grave.  They  showed  me  a  portrait  of  dered  doubly  so  by  the  circumstances  of 
this  sister,  a  face  so  dear  to  t|iem,  but  pain-  her  life.  From  twelve  years  of  age  she  was 
fully  plain  to  others,  its  plainness  aggravated  serious,  fatigued  with  care  and  burdened 
by  a  birth-mark  across  the  forehead.  with  gloomy  forebodings.    The  death  of 

Among    the    bright   things    M.  Renan  her  father  whom  she  dearly  loved  affected 

talked  about  was  the  number  of  times  that  her  deeply.    After  his  death  she  resolved  to 

he  and  Cornelia  were  obliged  to  be  married  take  upon  herself  the  task  of  trying  to  make 

in  order  to  please  all  the  parties  concerned,  life  a  lighter  |iud  happier  thing  for  the  fam* 

As  for  himself,  he  was  so  much  of  a  **  here-  ily.    Her  inclinations  led  her  to  seek  shelter 

tic  **  as  to  desire  idmply  the  civil  oeremony  in  a  convent,  but  her  sense  of  duty  restrained 

which  fulfilled  the  requirement  of  the  law.  her  from  acting  upon  that  desire.  She  went 

But  his  mother  would  not  consider  them  to  in  quite  an  opposite  direction.    She  opened 

be  married  at  all  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  a  school  for  girls  in  the  seaport  town  of 

chnrch,  go  through  the  religious  ceremony  Trdguier, — where  she  had  always  lived, — an 

of  the  Catholics,  and,  as  M.  Renan  laugh-  ancient  Breton  village,  redolent  of  ecclesias* 

iogly  observed,  bum  the  *<  usual  number  of  tical  memories.    But  for  various  reasons, 

candles.^    Then  as  the  Scheffers  were  Frot-  chiefiy  the  state  of  society  following  upon 

estants  there  must  be  a  Protestant  pastor  to  the  revolution  of  1830,  Hennette  gradually 

marry  them  under  the  home-roof.  saw  her  little  school  abandoned  of  pupils. 

This  marriage,  so  trebly  assured,  has  been  About  this  time  she  attracted  the  atteii^ 

of  thehappi^tdescriptbn.  Madame  Renan  tion  and  elicited  the  interest  of  some  supe- 
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rior  persons  of  the  neighborhood  who  knew 
how  to  appreciate  her, — amon^  them  a  very 
intelligent  gentleman  who  sought  her  hand 
in  marriage.  In  spite  of  the  mark  on  her 
forehead  which  disfig^ured  her,  Henrietie  was 
at  this  time  a  charming  girL  Her  features 
were  delicate,  her  eyes  of  unusual  sweetness 
of  expression  and  her  bands  the  most  ex- 
quisite possible.  Perhaps  she  would  have 
accepted  this  offer  of  marriage,  and  thereby 
have  been  lifted  from  poverty  into  wealth, 
but  that  the  conditions  of  the  marriage  were 
such  as  would  in  a  large  degree  detach  her 
from  her  family.  So  she  chose  poverty  rather 
than  an  affluence  in  which  her  dear  ones 
could  not  share. 

After  the  loss  of  her  school,  her  situation 
became  more  than  ever  painfuL  After  a 
time  she  secured  an  engagement  as  an  under 
teacher  in  a  small  school  for  girls  in  Paris, 
where  she  went  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
without  protection,  without  counsel,  into  a 
world  of  which  she  was  ignorant  and  which 
had  in  reserve  for  her  a  cruel  apprenticeship. 
Lost  in  an  ocean  where  her  modesty  made 
her  of  small  account,  prevented  by  her  re- 
serve from  forming  those  good  acquaint- 
ances which  console  and  comfort  one,  she 
fell  into  a  melancholy  so  profound  as  to 
threaten  the  ruin  of  her  health. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  a  Breton  as  to  be 
transplanted.  Among  strangers  he  feels  as 
if  he  were  deserted  by  both  Grod  and  man. 
At  every  turn  Henriette's  religious  senti- 
ments, always  deep  and  sincere,  were 
wounded  by  the  frivolity  of  those  about 
her.  A  score  of  tiroes  she  resolved  to  leave 
the  schooL  It  required  all  her  courage  to 
remain.  Little  by  little,  however,  she  be- 
gan to  be  appreciated,  until  her  post  came 
to  be  one  of  importance.  She  worked  six- 
teen hours  a  day.  She  studied  most  assidu- 
ously the  works  of  the  modem  historical 
school.  Her  education  became  extended 
and  exceptional.  With  this  development 
came  also  a  modification  of  her  religious 
views.  Unconsciously  to  herself  her  mind 
and  nature  were  becoming  disciplined  for  a 
work  that  was  to  make  her  of  invaluable 
service  to  her  brother  who  was  growing 
up  to  be  the  now  greatly  and  justly  re- 
nowned M.  Ernest  Renan. 


The  attachment  between  Henriette  and 
Ernest  began  with  his  birth,  which  was  a 
great  joy  to  the  little  girl,  and  she  expended 
upon  him  the  affection  of  her  timid  and  ten- 
der heart  She  endured  his. little  tyrannies 
with  the  sweetest  patience.  She  cried  over 
the  badly  worn  clothes  that  he  was  obliged 
to  wear. 

While  Henriette  was  struggling  in  Paris, 
Ernest  was  at  school  in  Tr^guier,— of  course 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  one — and  being  edu- 
cated by  priests  for  an  ecclesiastical  career. 
He  was  so  fine  a  scholar  and  won  so  much 
praise  that  Henriette  was  delighted  and  be- 
lieved in  a  future  for  him.  She  obtained 
through  some  friends  in  Paris  a  scholarship 
for  him  in  M.  Dupanloup*s  small  but  bril- 
liant seminary,  St  Nicholas.  At  this  time 
Ernest  was  fifteen  and  a  half  years  of  age. 
Henriette,  whose  Catholic  belief  had  be- 
gun to  give  way,  beheld  with  regret  the 
purely  clerical  direction  of  her  brother's  ed- 
ucation. But  she  knew  well  the  respect 
that  the  faith  of  a  child  merited,  and  she 
let  fall  no  virord  that  would  tend  to  turn  his 
mind  from  a  path  that  he  was  pursuing  with 
entire  spontaneity.  She  visited  him  every 
week,  always  the  same  sweet  and  loving  sis- 
ter, but  with  an  added  firmnesd  of  charac- 
ter whidi  contact  with  the  world  develops. 
Although  their  father  had  left  debts 
enough  to  swallow  up  their  home,  still  their 
mother,  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  people 
among  whom  she  lived,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  homestead,  and  with  the  help  of 
Henriette  was  enabled  year  by  year  to  pay 
a  little  on  the  devouring  debt  To  relieve 
her  mother  of  this  burden  was  Henriette's 
constant  wish.  Her  own  economies  were 
almost  pitiful.  Although  living  in  Paris, 
she  continued  to  wear  the  same  simple 
shawl  of  green  wool  that  she  wore  in  Brit- 
tany, trying  to  hide  under  it  her  proud 
poverty. 

For  the  sake  of  increasing  her  income, 
she' was  induced,  after  five  years  of  excessive 
work  in  Paris,  to  accept  a  situation  as  gov- 
erness in  the  family  of  the  illustrious  Count 
Andr^  Zamoyski.  This  decision  obliged 
her  to  expatriate  herself,  perhaps  for  years. 
She  bade  Ernest  a  tearful  farewell  and 
started  upon  her  sad  journey  in  mid-winter. 
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At  Yieima  ahe  joined  the  Count's  family,  bo  that,  as  the  yean  passed  on,  the  benefits 
with  whom  die  crossed  the  Carpathian  of  his  position— he  began  to  be  known  also 
range  and  finally  reached  their  ch&teaa  in  as  a  writer  of  marked  promise — contributed 
the  midst  of  Poland.  She  soon  came  to  to  place  him  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
lore  her  three  pupils,  and  took  great  delight  In  1850  he  went  to  Berlin  to  join  Henri- 
in  watching  their  deyelopment.  The  young-  ette  on  her  homeward  way  to  Paris.  Her 
est  of  her  pupUs  afterwards  became  the  task  was  entirely  accomplished — ^the  father's 
charming  Princess  Cecile-Lubomioska.  The  debts  all  paid  and  the  little  property  free 
attachment  between  Henriette  and  this  from  all  charge  in  the  hands  of  the  mother, 
noble  Polish  family  remained  unbroken  But  the  ten  years  of  toil,  of  anxiety,  of  a 
thron^out  her  life.  She  even  became  at-  rigorous  climate,  had  wrought  a  complete 
tached  to  Poland  and  interested  in  the  transformation  in  the  sister  Renan  had  gone 
Polish  peasan toy.  She  had  great  advantages  to  meet.  The  wrinkles  of  age  were  prema- 
qi  travel  during  the  ten  years  she  spent  in  turely  imprinted  on  her  brow ;  of  the  charm 
their  service,  residing  at  different  times  at  she  had  when  she  bade  him  adieu  ten  years 
Warsaw,  Dresdoi  and  Venice.  She  became  before  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Nicholas,  only 
also  familiar  with  Florence  and  Rome.  the  lovely  expression  of  her  ineffable  good- 
After  Henriette  had  been  five  years  in  ness  remained. 
Poland,  Ernest  left  school— he  was  last  at  But  they  were  united  once  more,  and  then 
St  Snlpice — ^twenty-three  years  of  age,  old  began  those  years  of  close  and  sweet  inti- 
in  thought,  but  a  novice  in  everything  per-  macy,  the  memory  of  which  still  brings  tears 
taining  to  the  world.  Thanks  to  the  serious  to  the  eyes  of  the  survivor.  They  took  a 
and  liberal  education  that  prevailed  at  the  little  apartment  at  the  foot  of  a  garden  near 
seminary  of  St  Sulpioe,  he  had  been  ena-  Yal-de-Grace,  where  the  retirement  was 
bled  to  push  very  far  his  philological  studies;  perfect  Henriette  had  no  acquaintances 
but  meantime  his  relig^us  opinions  had  be«  and  sought  to  make  none.  Their  windows 
oome  very  much  shaken.  looked  out  upon  the  garden  of  a  Carmelite 
By  this  time,  Henriette's  Catholic  beliefs  convent,  and  to  watch  the  life  of  those 
had  entirely  disappeared,  and  when  her  recluses  was  Henriette's  only  distraction  dur- 
brother — ^who  was  in  ignorance  of  the  ing  the  long  hours  her  brother  passed 
change  in  his  sister's  views— confided  to  her  among  his  books. 

his  spiritual  condition  and  his  inability  to  Her  respect  for  his  work  was  extreme ;  for 

pursue  a  career  in  which  absolute  faith  was  he  had  now  fully  entered  upon  that  career 

required,  her  delight  was  very  great    She  towards  which  his  philological  studies  had 

at  once  set  about  helping  him  to  bridge  the  inclined  him.    She  would  sit  for  hours  at 

gulf  that  lay  ahead  of  him,  for  once  outside  his  side,  scarcely  breathing  for  fear  of  in- 

the  Catholic  pale,  the  young  Renan  knew  terrupting  him.    She  wanted  to  be  where 

absolutely  not  a  person.    But  he  must  live,  she  could  see  him,  and  always  the  door  be- 

and  in  order  to  do  that  he  must  seek  work  tween  their  rooms  was  open.    Her  love  had 

in  some  direction.     But  pending  employ-  grown  to  be  a  feeling  so  discreet  and  ripe 

ment,  what  was  the  friendlees,  penniless,  that  the  secret  communion  of  their  thoughts 

inexperienced  young  man  to  do  ?   In  letting  sufiioed  her. 

go  his  Catholic  faith,  he  had  let  slip  at  the  Owing  to  her  rigorous  economy,  she  was 

same  time  his  means  of  livelihood.    It  was  enabled  with  singularly  limited  resources  to 

a  crisis  in  his  life,  but  one  in  which  the  de-  keep  their  home  always  comfortable  and 

voted  Henriette  came  to  his  rescue.    She  their  modest  wants  fully  supplied, 

sent  him  delightful  letters  which  were  his  Their  thoughts  were  so  thoroughly  in 

consolation  and  support,  and  twelve  hun-  unison  that  there  was  scarce  need  of  com- 

dred  francs  which  he  ever  after  called  the  municating  them.    Their  general  views  of 

corner-stone  of  his  life.    This  fund  he  never  the  world  and  of  God  were  identical.    There 

exhausted,  as  the  meager  income  he  at  first  never  was  a  shade  so  delicate  in  the  theories 

received  from  teaching  gradually  increased,  that  at  that  time  ripened  in  Renan's  mind 
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that  she  did  not  comprehend.    Upon  many  communion  with  (xod.    Her  religicm  suf- 

points  in  modem  history  that  she  had  stud-  fered  no  discordant  note.    One  thing  in  her 

ied  to  th^iir  source  she  was  in  advance  of  brother's  writing  wounded  her,  and  that 

him.    The  plan  shaped  by  Renan  of  his  was  a  sentiment  of  irony  with  which  he  was 

career,  the  deaign  of  inflexible   sincerity  beset  and  which  he  mingled  in  the  best 

that  he  formed,  was  so  fully  the  combined  things.    But  little  by  little,  with  her  help, 

product  of  their  two  consciences,  that  had  he  freed  himself  of  the  habit    Her  religion 

he  been  tempted  to  yield  any  part  of  it,  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  epuratiou. 

she,  like  another  part  of  himself,  was  by  She  absolutely  rejected  the  supernatural;  but 

him  to  recall  him  to  his  duty.  she  retained  for  Christianity  a  high  attach- 

The  part  she  filled  in  the  direction  of  his  ment.  It  was  not  precisely  Protestantism, 
ideas  was  thus  very  great  She  was,  also,  even  the  largest,  that  pleased  her.  She  pre- 
fer him  an  incomparable  secretary.  She  served  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  Catholi- 
eopied  all  that  he  wrote,  and  penetrated  cism — of  its  chants  and  psalms,  of  the  pious 
all  so  profoundly  that  he  could  always  de-  practices  in  which  her  infancy  had  been  cra- 
pend  upon  her  like  a  sure  living  index  of  his  died.  She  was  a  saint — minus  the  orthodoxy, 
own  thought.  He  owed  her,  too,  much  for  An  exquisite  love  of  nature  was  the  source 
style.  She  read  all  his  proofs,  and  her  of  her  finest  enjoyment  A  beautiful  day, 
**  precious  comment,''  as  he  calls  it,  detected  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  a  flower,  suflioed  to  de- 
with  infinite  delicacy  every  carelessness  that  light  her. 

had  escaped  bis  own  eye.  Her  own  man-  Her  capacity  for  work  was  prodigious, 
ner  of  writing  was  classic,  pure,  strict — an  For  entire  days  she  would  not  leave  a  task 
ideal  diction  of  perfect  accuracy.  This  that  she  had  imposed  upon  herself.  She 
rendered  her  very  severe.  She  admitted  assisted  in  the  editing  of  an  educational 
very  few  writers  of  her  day,  and  was  only  half  journal  in  addition  to  her  other  cares.  Her 
satisfied  with  what  her  brother  had  published  notes  of  travel  were  so  excellent  that  later, 
previous  to  their  re-union.  She  pointed  when  she  accompanied  her  brother  to  the 
out  exaggerations,  hard  expressions,  and  a  East,  the  entire  non-scientific  part  of  the 
disrespectful  way  of  treating  the  language,  journey  was  intrusted  to  her. 
She  believed  that  one  should  express  what  During  six  years  they  lived  this  pure  and 
is  in  him  to  say,  with  entire  liberty ;  but  elevated  life,  ideal  in  its  way.  Renan's  posi- 
she  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  every-  tion  was  extremely  modest,  but  Henriette  op- 
thing  could  be  so  expressed  in  the  simple  posed  any  advancement  that  would  sacrifice 
and  correct  style  of  the  best  authors ;  so  the  least  part  of  their  independence.  She 
from  the  date  of  Henriette's  return  to  Paris  could  have  gone  again  cheerfully  into  exile 
there  grew  to  be  a  marked  change  in  Re-  rather  than  have  suffered  that. 
nan's  style  of  writing.  He  habituated  him-  Meantime,  a  great  trial  was  opening  for 
self  to  compose  having  her  criticism  in  Henriette.  £mest  had  seen  and  met  and 
raind,  hazarding  at  times  certain  expres-  loved  Cornelia  Scheffer.  In  this  matter  he 
sions  to  see  what  effect  they  would  produce  fii'st  realized  how  different  are  the  affections 
upon  her,  with  the  intention  of  sacrificing  of  men  and  women.  In  the  early  part  of 
them  if  she  so  desired.  She  had  become  in  their  re-union,  Henriette  had  often  coun-  < 
truth  an  organ  of  his  intellectual  life,  and  seled  him  to  mai-ry,  and  had  even  gone  so 
it  was  a  part  of  his  being  that  went  down  far  as  to  interest  herself  in  a  friend  in  his 
with  her  into  the  grave.  behalf.    It  never  had  occurred  to  him  in  case 

In  all  things  moral  they  saw  and  felt  with  he  married  that  Henriette  would  be  in  any 

the  same  eyes  and  heart.    She  was  so  famil-  way  detached  from  him.    She  was  always 

iar  with  his  order  of  thinking  that  she  an-  to  be  with  him  the  same  as  now,  no  matter 

ticipiited  nearly  always  what  he  was  going  what   happened.    But  when  he  informed 

to  say,  the  idea  being  developed  in  both  at  her  that  he  actually  contemplated  marriage, 

the  same  time*  she  was  heart  broken.    She  was  the  woman 

Nothing  tarnished  the  purity  of  her  close  throughout — affection  with  her  was  exclu- 
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mve  and  jealous.  She  was  not  swift  to  ap-  tion  for  the  child  amounted  to  adoration, 
predate  a  difierence  of  lov^es.  If  he  married,  The  maternal  instinct  which  overflowed  in 
the  wife  would  All  the  place  in  his  heart  her  found  here  its  natural  outpouring.  Her 
that  had  so  long  been  hers,  and  she  would  affection  for  the  boy  was  for  her  a  sort  of 
go  away.  Her  brother  was  in  despair.  He  religious  worship  in  which  her  melancholy 
had  in  no  sense  anticipated  this  tempest,  nature  found  infinite  charm, 
this  revolt  of  a  heart  so  passionate  in  its  In  the  affection  of  his  wife  and  sister, 
love.  But  from  the  moment  the  two  women  Renan  realized  what  may  be  called  the  mas- 
met,  they  conceived  for  each  other  a  sincere  terpiece  of  abnegation  and  pure  devotion, 
friendship.  The  aristocratic  and  noble  The  two  women  had  for  each  other  a  lively 
manners  of  Ary  Scheffer  completely  capti-  affection.  Each  one  had  a  distinct  place  in 
▼ated  MdUe.  Renan.  She  recognized  the  Renan's  affections.  Each  one  was,  in  her 
fact  that  with  such  people  there  was  no  room  way,  all  of  life  for  him.  He  had  the  satis- 
for  small  and  jealous  feelings.  For  a  mo-  faction  of  hearing  from  Henriette's  own  lips 
ment  she  was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  a  few  days  before  her  death,  spoken  as  if 
the  marriage.  Then  the  woman  recovered  she  had  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  end, 
herself.  She  could  not — could  not  **  give  that  all  the  memories  of  those  bitter  days 
her  brother  up,"  as  she  expressed  herself,  consequent  upon  bis  marriage  had  passed 
although  she  fully  appreciated  the  value  to  away — that  ail  the  wounds  in  her  heart  wera 
him  of  such  an  alliance.  healed. 

But  the  time  finally  came  when  Renan  In  1860  the  French  Emperor  offered  to 

most  decide  between  the  two  loves,  and  he  M.  Renan  a  scientific  mission  into  ancient 

resolved  to  sacrifice  all  to  the  oldest  because  Phoenicia — a  mission  that  his  sister  urged 

he  owed  to  that  duty.    He  then  went  to  him  to  accept    And  it  was  decided  from 

Mdlle.  Scheffer  and  told  her  that  he  could  the  first  that  she  was  to  accompany  him. 

no  longer  see  her  if  the  wounded  heart  of  She  had  so  long  been  his  collaborator  in  his 

his  sister  continued  to  bleed.  literary  work  that  her  help  upon  an  expedi- 

This  interview  was  in  the  evenings  and  tion  of  this  sort  seemed  a  natural  necessity. 

Renan  returned  home  to  tell  Henriette  what  It  was  she  who  made  all  the  calculations  for 

he  had  done.    A  sudden  revolution  of  feel-  the  journey  and  attended  to  the  minutest 

ingtook  possession  of  her.    She  was  tor-  affairs  that  touched  upon  their  probable 

tured  with  the  keenest  remorse  at  having  wants.    Without  her  help  Renan  had  never 

wrecked  her  brother's  happiness.  been  able  to  carry  out  the  extended  pro- 

The  following  morning  at  an  early  hour  she  gram  of  the  mission  in  the  time  he  did. 

hastened  to  the  Scheffer  residence,  where  Nowhere  did  Henriette  leave  him.    To 

she  passed  several  hours   with   Cornelia,  the  highest  and  rockiest  summits  of  Leba- 

They  talked  and  wept  and  separated  happy  non,  as  in  the  deserts  of  Jordan,  she  fol- 

friends.    The  marriage  soon  followed.  lowed  him  step  by  step,  seeing  all  that  he 

Before  Renan's  marriage  everything  had  saw.  Had  he  died,  she  had  been  able  to 
been  common  between  the  brother  and  sis-  recount  the  voyage  almost  as  well  as  did  he. 
ter.  It  had  been  Henriette*s  savings  that  No  undertaking  was  too  formidable  for  her. 
made  their  new  housekeeping  possible.  On  horseback  she  was  perfectly  at  her  ease, 
Without  her  the  brother  had  scarcely  had  and  she  would  ride  in  the  saddle  from  eight 
the  courage  to  assume  his  new  responsibili-  to  ten  hours  a  day.  Her  health,  always  dei- 
ties. The  delicate  tact  and  sensitive  heai-t  icate,  seemed  dominated  entirely  by  her 
of  Cornelia,  combined  with  her  gayety,  soft-  will.  But  her  nervous  system  failed  to  sus- 
ened  many  a  bitter  feeling  that  would  at  tain  the  excitement  of  these  new  scenes, 
times  take  possession  of  Henriette,  and  and  she  suffered  from  violent  neuralgias, 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  happiness  Two  or  three  times  in  the  midst  of  the 
of  the  little  household.  And  it  was  not  un-  desert  she  fell  fainting  from  her  horse.  Her 
til  the  birth  of  the  little  Ary  that  all  Hen-  courage  was  to  the  last  delusive.  She  had 
riette's  tears  were  wiped  away.    Hex  affec-  embraced  her  brother's  plan  of  researches 
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with  so  much  ardor  that  nothing  could  sep-  produced  the  worst  results.    Henrlette  be- 

arate  her  from  him  so  long  as  his  object  was  came  yery  ill  on  the  way,  suffered  from  the 

not  fully  accomplished.    This  journey  was  curiosity  of  the  natives,  was  removed  from 

for  her  moreover  the  source  of  extreme  en-  medical  aid,  and  nearly  diod.    Improving  a 

joymentb    It  was  in  truth  the  only  year  of  little,  they  pushed  on  to  Amschit  the  mo- 

her  life  passed  without  tears,  and  its  greatest  ment  she  was  able  to  sit  on  her  horse, 

recompense.    The  freshness  of  her  impres-  There  she  seemed  to  gain  some  relief ;  but 

sions  were  perfect.    She  gave  herself  up  to  owing  to  the  intense  heat  it  was  deemed 

the  sensations  of  this  new  experience  with  best  to  fix  their  residence  at  Ghazir,  a  town 

the  abandon  of  a  child.  high  above  the  sea,  on  the  bay  of  Kessoun— 

"  Nothing  equals  in  Fall  and  Spring  ^e  *<  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  whole 

charm  of  Syria,"  says  M.  Kenan.    "  The  world."    Here  they  took  a  little  house  and 

embalmed  air  penetrates  everywhere  and  rested  for  several  days.    After  a  fortnight 

seems  to  communicate  its  lightness  to  life,  of  much  suffering  Henriette  was  greatly  re- 

The  most  beautiful  flowers,  above  all  the  lieved  of  her  pain,  and  again  enjoyed  the 

cyclamens,  spring  out  of  every  crevice  of  life  about  her  with  much  gladness, 

rock."  It  was  during  this  sojourn  for  rest,  that 

Their  first  sojourn  was  at  the  village  of  Benan  resolved  to  write  out  all  the  thoughts 
Amschit,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  and  ideas  that  since  their  visit  in  Tyre  and 
Byblos.  At  this  place  they  were  given  the  Palestine  had  germinated  in  his  mind  con- 
use  of  a  pretty  house  by  Zakhia,  the  heir  of  ceming  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  reading  the 
Mikharl,  tbe  founder  of  the  town.  The  lo-  Evangtle  in  Galilee,  the  personality  of  Christ 
eation  commanded  a  view  of  Byblos  and  the  was  to  him  strongly  apparent  And  during 
sea.  The  inhabitants  were  so  kind  and  at-  this  repose,  with  a  copy  of  the  Evangile  and 
tentive,  and  manifested  so  much  interest  in  Josephus  at  his  side,  he  wrote  his  Vie  de 
the  strangers,  that  Henriette  formed  a  strong  J^us  so  far  as  Christ's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
attachment  for  the  place,  and  they  made  it  From  morning  imtil  evening  he  was  as  one 
a  sort  of  head-quarters  during  their  stay  in  intoxicated  with  the  thought  that  unrolled 
the  East.  But  more  than  all  was  Henriette  before  him.  Henriette  was  the  ccmstant 
enr^tured  with  their  joumeyings  in  Pal-  companion  and  confidante  of  his  work.  She 
estine — Jerusalem  with  its  incomparable  copied  his  pages  as  fast  as  he  wrote  them, 
souvenirs ;  Naplouse  and  its  beautiful  val-  <<  I  shall  love  this  book,"  she  said,  "  because 
ley ;  Carmel  with  its  wealth  of  Spring-4ime  we  have  made  it  together ;  and  because  it 
flowers,  and  Galilee  above  all,  which  Renan  *  pleases  me." 

calls  a  devastated  terrestrial  Paradise  where  Never  had  her  thought  taken  so  lofty  a 

the  Divine  breath  is  still  felt.  range.    Her  joy  was  complete,  and  those 

They  had  left  Paris  in  January,  and  in  were  doubtless  the  happiest  moments  of  her 
July  the  excavations  being  made  by  the  life.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  commu^ 
Emperor  were  finished  and  his  little  army  nion  had  never  before  reached  so  great  a 
recalled  from  Syria.  Renan  remained,  hav-  degree  of  intimacy.  She  often  remarked 
ing  to  watch  the  removal  of  the  exhumed  that  those  days  were  her  paradise, 
objects,  and  to  finish  exploring  the  heights  Early  in  September  they  were  obliged  to 
of  Lebanon,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  the  leave  Ghazir  as  Renan's  presence  was  re- 
Autumn  succeeding  a  final  campaign  in  quired  at  Beirut.  The  heat  during  the  day 
Cyprus.  This  prolongation  of  work  at  an  was  intense,  but  the  cool  nights  served  to 
unhealthy  season  he  was  ever  after  to  regret,  refresh  them  from  the  fatigue  of  the  days. 

The  last  journey  made  by  him  and  Henri-  The  operations  at  Beirut  were  nearly  fin- 

ette  in  Lebanon  fatigued  her  greatly.    They  ished  and  Renan  had  only  to  make  a  voyage 

stopped  for  three  days  at  Maschuaka,  where  to  Cyprus.    Henriette  already  began  to  talk 

they  were  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  mud  hut  of  their  homeward  journey,  of  little  Ary,  of 

The  passing  from  torrid  rocks  into  cold  val-  seeing  again  their  aged  mother, 

leys,  bad  food  and  unwholesome  lodgings  On  Monday,  the  fifteenth  of  Sqptemberi 
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they  left  by  boat  for  Amschit  where  Henri^ 
ette  was  to  remain  while  her  brother  was  to 
go  to  G^beil  to  saperintend  the  exhumation 
of  two  liurge  sarcophagL  On  the  evening 
preyious  to  their  departure  she  had  been 
less  well  than  usual ;  but  the  little  voyage 
seemed  to  do  her  much  good.  They  reached 
Amschit  at  sundown.  The  evening  was 
superb.  They  passed  a  part  of  the  night  on 
the  terrace  of  the  house,  and  Renan  recited 
passages  from  Job.  All  the  spirit  of  the 
old  worship  of  Syria  seemed  to  be  revived 
before  them. 

On  the  following  day  the  sister  was  worse, 
but  her  indisposition  was  not  alarming,  and 
he  had  returned  to  his  work  upon  the  Life 
of  Jesus.  They  both  wrote  all  of  that  day 
and  in  the  evening  were  again  upon  the 
terrace.  On  Wednesday  she  was  still  worse 
and  the  surgeon  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
had  come  from  Beirut  was  called  to  see  her ; 
but  he  expressed  no  uneasiness.  The  next 
day  she  was  no  better,  and,  what  made  mat- 
ters worse,  Benan  himself  was  in  turn 
stricken  with  a  fever,  which  was  in  fact  the 
same  malady  from  which  Henriette  was 
suffering — one  peculiar  to  the  country  and 
which  the  surgeon  knew  not  how  to  combat 

The  night  that  succeeded  was  frightful. 
Both  were  delirious  at  times,  and  for  days 
after  continuous  delirium  followed.  When 
Benan  recovered  consciousness  it  was  to 
learn  that  Henriette  was  no  more.  She  had 
expired  the  twenty-fourth  of  September. 

His  anguish  of  mind  cannot  be  described. 
For  two  days  he  lay  as  if  stupefied,  and  then 
awoke  to  the  full  consciousness  of  his  terri- 
ble calamity.  It  was  only  through  great 
persuasion    that  he  was   prevented   from 


opening  her  grave.  During  the  illness  of 
both  they  had  been  watched  over  by  their 
Amschit  friends,  who  had  sent  for  all  the 
available  physicians  that  could  be  of  use. 
The  presence  of  French  doctors  around 
Henriette  when  she  died  relieved  Benan*s 
mind  of  the  horrible  suspicion  that  his  sister 
might  have  been  buried  alive.  The  means 
of  embalmment  were  lacking  at  Amstihit,  and 
the  body  of  Henriette  was  deposited  pro- 
visionally in  the  Mikharl  vault  shaded  by 
beautiful  palms.  And  it  is  there  that  she 
still  lies — ^her  brother  more  and  more,  as  the 
years  roll  by,  hesitating  to  bear  her  away 
from  the  mountains  where  she  passed  so 
many  happy  moments,  from  the  midst  of 
kindly  people  whom  she  loved,  to  lay  her  in 
the  sad  cemeteries  of  France  of  which  she 
had  such  horror. 

It  is  from  the  loss  of  such  a  friend  that 
the  life  of  £mest  Benan  has  been  irretriev- 
ably saddened.  To  him  it  seems  that  her 
life  was  almost  without  compensation.  But 
to  us,  who  know  something  of  the  story  of 
it,  there  seems  to  have  been  much  granted 
her.  She  sought  no  recompense.  She  was 
good,  and  did  good  for  goodness's  sake  and 
not  for  her  own  salvation.  She  loved  what 
was  true  and  beautiful  without  any  of  that 
calculation  which  seemed  to  say  to  God, 
"  Were  it  not  for  thy  hell  or  thy  paradise;  I 
would  not  love  thee."  And  while  her  mem- 
ory must  ever  remain  to  thdse  who  loved  her 
as  a  most  beautiful  and  precious  souvenir,  it 
is  also  ineffaceably  blended  with  the  charm- 
ing ps^es  of  that  Life  of  Jesus,  written 
under  such  memorable  and  inspiring  cir- 
cumstances, beneath  such  lovely  and  sacred 
skies.  Mary  Wager-FtMher. 
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[E  traveled  over  the  **  Brenner  "  from  how  the  world  a  thousand  or  so  years  ago 

Innsprnck,  and  arrived  in  the  even-  lived  and  toiled.    The  valley  is  a  primitive 

ing  at  the  little  town  of  Trento,  stop-  bit  of  earth  and  the  scenery  wild.    The  two 

ping  there  with  a  view  of  looking  up  or  three  small  collections  of  human  hives  we 

Lake  di  Gardi  iu  the  morning.   From  Trento  passed  through  en  route  were  ruinous,  dirty 

to  Riva,  on  the  lake,  is  a  carriage  ride  we  and  picturesque  enough  to  meet  the  most 

took  for  the  commendable  purpose  of  seeing  fastidious  demands.    The  ride  had  a  quiet 
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ing  effect  on  our  nerves,  and  the  slowest  gait  to  oxen  or  children.     His  wife  stood  6t<ai- 

of  our  horses  disturbed  ns  not ;  we  wished  nesque  under  a  blossoming  tree,  di'essed  in 

to  think  of  Abraham  and  his  flocks.  a  blue  gown,  with  a  much  soiled  kerchief 

Though  our  driver  peeped  from  under  his  crossed  over  her  breast  and  tied  behind, 
ample  straw  hat  to  occasionally  crack  his  Her  mass  of  dead  black  hair  is,  we  supposed, 
whip  at  the  sleeping  lizards  that  infested  the  invariably  done  up  like  a  bundle  of  hay,  with 
roadside,  he  never  hit  one,  failing  to  arouse  a  gleaming  steel  pin  thrust  through  it. 
himself  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  mat-  There  was  a  dilapidated  cottage  in  the  near 
ter.  Hd  persisted  in  sleeping  on  his  seat  background  and  cloud  wreathed  mountains 
when  driving  along  the  narrowest  and  most  in  the  far.  Here  and  there  were  several 
unprotected  parts  of  the  road — ^such  danger-  patches  of  the  reddest  poppies,  and  the  foli- 
ous  parts  as  where  a  roll  over  would  have  age  was  luxuriantly  green, 
taken  us  down  several  hundred  feet;  yet  We  mused,  wondered  and  admired,  our 
there  were  shielding  walls  being  built  The  carriage  halting,  and  our  driver  slept  and 
workmen  may  intend  to  finish  them  some  awakened  several  times,  rejoicing  in  our 
day.  They  did  not  work  as  though  they  taste, — he  was  paid  by  the  hour.  **  Plough- 
looked  forward  to  completing  them  this  year  ing  **  we  would  have  gladly  bought  and 
nor  this  century,  but  rather  as  if  the  span  of  framed  to  delight  our  friends  at  home, 
life  was  still  measured,  as  in  the  *'  Methu-  We  found  Riva,  at  the  north  end  of  di 
selahn  age,"  by  hundreds  of  years.  Gardi,  looking  like  a  fair  sample  of  an  Ital- 

We  underatood  that  we  ought  to  see  an  ian  town  as  depicted  on  an  opera  house  drop 
« inhabitant "  and  family  of  this  valley  curtain.  Rivaians  find  happiness  in  paint- 
plough,  and  decided  to  make  «  bargain  with  ing  everything  red  and  blue,  while  the  lake 
one  to  do  so  for  our  amusement,  if  we  had  is  but  like  a  reflection  of  the  azure  sky. 
not  found  one  out  in  his  field  for  his  own  Riva's  hotels  were  vast  and  operatic  to  look 
pastime.  at  and  small  and  prosy  to  examine.    They 

His  plough  was  beyond  description,  unique,  fronted  in  good  taste  on  the  lake,  and  had 
His  two  cream-colored  yokes  of  oxen  with  gayly  painted  punts  tied  at  their  water  steps, 
mild,  blinking  eyes  delighted  us  when  the  The  open  air  dining-rooms  extending  out 
"  inhabitant "  yoked  them  to  this  plough,  over  the  lake  were  covered  with  growing 
Bo  not  understand  that  this  word  plough  vines  and  wonderful  striped  awnings, 
means  an  instrument  with  which  to  prepare  There  was  a  little  wharf  near  by,  very 
the  soil  that  seed  maybe  sown  to  bring  forth  much  in  appearance  like  the  operatic  wharf 
a  harvest.  That  is  the  modem  idea  of  a  from  which  the  tearful  soprano  bids  the  sea- 
plough,  but  not  what  plough  means  there,  ward  going  tenor  farewell  in  a  duet  thrice 
Please  understand  this  plough  as  going  over  encored.  This  wharf  was  flanked  by  an 
the  ground  pretty  much  as  you  galloped  over  arcade  resembling  the  one  under  which  the 
the  g^ass  astride  of  a  broom-«tick  in  past  wicked  servant  hides,  while  the  alcaid  and 
youthful  hours.  his  scribe  in  the  fervor  of  their  pursuit  sing 

The  '^  inhabitant's  **  son,  a  lad  of  some  fif-  ten  bars  setting  forth  their  inability  to  dis- 

teen  years,  held  the  handles  of  the  plongh  cover  him,  yet  then,  as  the  scribe  holds  his 

for  no  discernible  purpose,  while  two  pairs  of  lantern  within  three  feet  of  the  criminal's 

small  black  eyes,  whose  owners  were  lightly  nose  to  show  how  frightened  he  is,  continue 

provided  with  clothing,  rode  gleefully  upon  the  search  from  land  to  land.    There  were 

the  beam.     A  bare-footed  lass  of  olive  hue  also  iron  hanging  balconies  quite  as  ready 

and  red  gown  went  ahead  coaxing  the  first  to  come  down  as  that  which  shakily  holds 

pair  of  oxen  by  a  rope  around  their  horns,  up  the  charming  but  forsaken  mezzo-soprano 

bat  she  expended  too  much  strength  trying  while  she  warbles  her  love  for  her  mistress' 

to  pull  tiiem  along.    The  ^  inhabitant"  was  gallant.    Just  aronnd  the  corner  were  the 

proud  of   the  performance,   and  sedately  first  models  of  those  iron  grated  wine  shops 

walked  alongside  to  keep  up  the  proper  effect  before    which — flights   turned   down, — ^the 

byaidof  a  long  switch,  talking  indifferently  enraged  basso  father  bellovrsi  as  operatic 
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fathers  are  wont  to  do,  that  he  is  consider-  .years  ago  it  was  Juliet's  tomb ;  not  a  shadow 
ing  the  feasibility  of  slaying  some  one  with  of  a  doubt ;  even  the  person  who  owned  it 
that  paper  dagger  of  hb.  Finally,  to  impress  said  it  was  her  tomb.  But  alas  I  some  med- 
us  with  the  truth  of  its  dramatic  flavor,  dling  German — those  spectacled,  all  know- 
there  were  some  vocal  Germans  who  prowled  ing  German  feUows  are  oontinufUly  putting 
Riva's  streets,  doing  vioknce  to  the  Italian  their  big  feet  on  some  delicate  and  tender 
tongue  to  the  thrumming  of  guitars.  We  faith  of  the  world's, — weut  to  Verona ;  saw 
momentarily  expected  to  hear  the  warning  the — the  tomb ;  then  smiled  in  a  wise  way, 
whistle,  see  the  town  vanish,  and  a  forest  or  and  went  home  to  publish  it  to  mankind,  in 
other  scene  disclosed  to  view.  I  don't  know  how  many  volumes,  that  the 

When  two  lasses  of  Riva  came  down  to  marble  ought  for  various  reasons  to  be  a 

tiie  lake  to  use  its  water,  one  with  articles  tomb,  but  was  nothing  but  a  tilDugh.   What 

pertaining  to   the  laundry  and  the  other  a  shudder  ran  through  the  tenderhearted 

with  kitchen  utensils,  they  were  careful  not  world  1  That  tomb  had  been  a  comfort  to  it, 

to  station  themselves  in  proximity  to  each  while  a  horse  trough,  though  it  did  bear  the 

other,  usually  having  as  much  as  two  feet  marks  of  antiquity  and  Juliet  might  as  a 

of  water  between  them.    Kneeling  down  on  child  have  sailed  chips  in  it,  was  scarce  an 

the  sand  or  on  a  slab  of  wood,  at  the  water's  object   for   lovers'   sighs   to   be   lavished 

edge,  the  sooty  kettles  and  soiled  linen  were  upon. 

flung  overboard  and  fished  out  while  there  Verona  herself  does  not  appear  to  care  a 

went  on  a  ceaseless  clatter  of  tongues  and  lira  what  the  barbarian  world  holds  consid- 

fihrill  laughter.    Those   clothes  were   not  ing  the  subject  of  tombs.    ^*  Juliet  lived  in 

ours  and  we  rather  enjoyed  the  scene.  Verona;  you  must  see  just  where  she  lived 

Lake  di  Grardi  though  very  attractive  is  and  where  she  was  buried ;  we  undertook  to 
far  inferior  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  edify  you^  and  now  you  reproach  us ;  go 
other  Italian  lakes,  Como,  Maggiore  and  to!"  The  tomb  proprietor's  faith  is  child- 
Lugano.  Its  shores  are  lined  by  orange  and  like  and  touching,  and  so  far  beyond  the 
lemon  groves  terraced  along  the.  mountain  reach  of  skepticism  that  the  fees  are  ex- 
sides.  To  protect  these  groves  from  frost  pected  to  be  such  as  would  do  honor  to  an 
stone  pillars  are  built  at  short  intervals,  sup-  implicit  belief. 

porting  light  frame  work  on  which  to  spread  Journeying  on  to  Venice,  there  was  an- 

over  the  trees  thin  boards  or  glass  frames,  other  picture-  that  was  shown  but  was  not 

As  the  small  steamer  from  Riva  moved  for  sale. 

toward  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  the  yellow  We  were  drawn  along  by  a  small  town 

fruit  shone  handsomely  from  among  the  famous  for  a  dozen  or  moi-e  events  it  had 

green  leaves,  with  the  barren  brown  or  gray  witnessed,  more  or  less  famous  or  infamous, 

tops  of  the  mountains  impending  over ;  the  and  left  behind  its  cheerless  stone  piles, 

clear  blue  of  the  firmament  flecked  here  and  These  piles  were  termed  houses,  and  the 

there  with  a  sailing  bit  of  white  cloud ;  and  worn  openings   between  them    would   be 

th^  still  clearer  blue  water  lapping  on  the  called  alleys  in  the  English  tongue,  but 

rocky  shore.    The  southern  shore  of  the  were  dubbed  Via  Victor  Emmanuel,  Gara- 

lake  is  strikingly  in  contrast  with  its  north-  baldi  or  Cavour  in  the  Italian.    Its  soiled 

em,  being  low  and  sandy,  and  the  hills  children  faded  to  view.    Too  quickly  were 

gradually  undulate  inland  across  northern  passed  its  suburbs  of  fruit  gardens  and  rows 

Italy.     Landing   at   Desenzana   the   cars  of  trees  supporting  and  gracefully  looped 

carried  us  towards  Verona.  together  by  garlands  of  vines.    The  ground 

At  Verona  is— well,  either  Juliet's  tomb  was  gay  with  ever  present  and  ever  brilliant 

or  a  horse  trough,  just  as  minds  of  various  poppies.    A  waving  grain  field  was  passed 

d^rees  of  liberal  faith  may  decide.    Like  interspersed  with  these  same  bright  flowers, 

the  amiabilify  of  Nero  and  the  identity  of  One  must  not  be  expected  to  call  them 

Tell,  the  authenticity  of  that — that— let  us  weeds,  nor  lament  the  indolence  that  per- 

say  marble  has  been  questioned.    A  few  mitted  them  to  spread.    They  are  flowers. 
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and  nature  kindly  sends  them  np  just^here*  a  free  mode),  and  I  outlined  her  in  memo- 

a  dash  of  color  was  needed  to  enliven  the  ry's  sketch  book. 

landscape.  That  wheat  field  waved  for  us  Continuing  onward  we  at  last  reached  the 
in  its  fast  yellow,  fading  green  and  flame  long  viaduct  bridge  across  the  salt  marshes 
spots  as  never  wheat  waved  before.  Yet  wje  that  carried  the  train  to  Venice, 
passed  it,  and  also  a  field  that  once  had  be-  It  may  not  have  been  an  original  dis- 
gun  to  be  digged.  This  was  afield  that  coverythat  Venice  is  a  most  delightful  place 
was  not  to  be  ploughed,  but  digged  by  hand  to  be  lost  in  ;  however,  it  was  a  gradual 
and  spade, — the  longest  handled,  smallest  discovery.  The  idea  of  being  lost  in  a  great 
bladed  spade  that  could  in  any  way  claim  strange  city  seems,  with  most  persons,  to 
such  an  honorable  title ;  such  a  spade  as  is  be  associated  with  a  certain  hazy  remem- 
admirably  adapted  to  turn  up  an  infinitesi-  brance  oi  once  in  the  dim  past  having  felt 
mal  quantity  of  loam  in  the  maximum  time  utterly  wretched  while  standing  in  the  mid- 
consumable  in  such  an  operation,  so  to  die  of  some  dozens  of  people  who  all  asked 
speak.  These  spades  were  to  be  seen  stick-,  questions  at  once.  While  not  as  much  as 
ing  up  in  the  field,  a  whole  row  of  them,  remembering  their  own  names,  there  came 
The  question  asked  was,  '*  Where  are  their  along  a  benevolent  giant  with  a  star  on  his 
owners?  "  and  I  felt  that  the  delicate  accu-  breast  and  a  club  by  his  side  who  led  them 
racy  of  my  judgment  of  the  Italian  peasant's  away  to  his  castle,  and  seating  them  on  a 
character  was  about  to  be  tested.  However,  high  stool  fed  them  with  candy  and  told 
I  felt  certain  that  they  vfould  be  found  un-  them  not  to  grieve,  as  **  pap  "  would  soon 
der  the  nearest  tree,  (as  they  were,)  resting,  be  hunting  for  them. 
A  majority  were  sleeping,  face  down,  with  But  in  Venice,  as  one  gets  lost  on  an 
their  steeple-<srown  hats  slouched  over  the  average  of — every  time  a  venture  is  made 
backs  of  their  heads  like  so  many  bee-hives,  from  the  hotel,  that  old  horrible  remem- 
We  were  ready  to  admit  that  that  field  brance  gradually  wears  away.  It  was  a  de- 
would  not  be  dug  in  haste,  if  it  is  ever  lectable  novelty  to  be  always  positive  of  my 
digged  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  afield  used  bearings,  .and  always  wrong  except  when 
only  for  practice.  bound  in  haste  to  the  banker's  for  letters. 
Then  we  came  to  an  open  field  with  short  When  not  taking  a  gondola  but  walking,  as 
grass.  A  flock  of  sheej^was  scattered  over  was  often  preferable,  it  was  possible  to 
it  grazing,  or  looking  at  something  or  noth-  reach  the  banker's  either  in  ten  minutes,  or 
ing  with  that  innate  vapidness  which  is  the  in  five  hours,  after  making  the  vain  tour  of 
privilege  of  sheep.  In  the  center  of  the  the  city  several  times  in  its  search.  The 
field  was  a  rnstio  chair  raised  high  in  the  ^vq  hour  trips  were  usually  made  at  ten 
air  on  its  long  supports,  and  occupied  by  minute  times.  When  wandering  five  hours, 
one  of  the  three  Fates — ^the  spinning  one.  the  hope  of  finding  the  object  of  search 
She  was  bronze  color,  and  the  different  parts  was  abandoned  a  dozen  times,  and  much  of 
of  her  dress  appeared  to  merge  one  into  the  the  time  passed  looking  into  churches,  or 
other.  There  were  brown  parts,  blue,  red,  viewing  picturesque  eating  and  fish  stands, 
and  some  dim,  very  dim  white ;  but  where  under  the  plea  of  composing  one's  self, 
one  began  or  left  off  was  as  difficidt  to  say  There  were  little  red  inclosures  drawn 
as  it  would  have  been  to  have  described  the  around  the  banking-house  and  other  buiM- 
different  parts  of  Joseph's  coat  after  it  ings  as  shown  on  our  map  of  the  city,  and 
should  have  served  a  few  years  on  a  scare-  of  course,  you  see,  I  knew  their  precise  posi- 
crow.  But  her  hat  was  distinct;  it  was  a  tion,  yet  ever  failed  to  reach  them  twice  by 
pointed  hat,  and  the  one  from  which,  doubt-  the  same  route. 

lees,  all  witches'  hats  have  been  patterned.  Some  knowledge  is  gained  quickly ;  for 

There  she  sat,  in  tiie  dazzling  clearness  of  instance,  learning  that  to  inquire  just  how 

the  day,  spinning  and  spinning  as  she  tossed  to  reach  any  given  point  on  foot  in  Venice 

the  wool  about    She  was  ostensibly  watch-  was  useless.    Once  the  porter  of  the  boiel 

ing  the  sheep,  but  really  she  must  serve  as  was  questioned  as  to  the  shortest  wtDt  to 
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the  church  of  St  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  He  obscurity  there  was  to  be  seen  a  sooty  giant 
inquired,  after  a  few  moinents  of  deep  and  a  more  soot-begrimmed,  dwarfish  boy. 
thought,  if  I  knew  the  street  on  which  the  This  was  the  establishment  where  antique 
land  entrance  of  the  hotel  fronted.  As  it  armor  is  discovered,  and  at  the  time  the 
was  the  only  street  I  did  know,  beyond  a  giant  and  dwarf  were  discovering  a  breast-  - 
reputation,  it  was  no  more  than  proper  mod-  plate.  The.  business  flourishes,  and  the 
esty  to  acknowledge  the  fact  giant  nodded  me  a  smile  as  he  merrily 
Said  he,  <*  You  go  down  it  about  five  min-  pounded  the  marks  of  antiquity  on  that 
utes,  perhaps  it  is  three  minutes,  and  you  breastplate.  His  impish  helper  in  deoep- 
may  turn  to  the  right ;  you  will  then  turn  tion  lazily  fanned  up  the  fire  until  the  black- 
twice  times  more,  and  you  are  there  directly,  ness  of  their  den  glowed  with  a  glossy  ]urid« 
Oh,  it  is  quite  near ;  everybody  knows  ness.  Scattered  on  every  hand  were  pieces 
where  it  is.  Perhaps  the  Signor  will  tak^  a  of  armor,  helmets,  shields,  guantlets  and  so 
guide? "  forth,  all  in  various  stages  of  hoary  medise- 

Of  course  he  did  not  honor  me  with  that  valism. 

title,  he  said  harshly  *'sir;"  but  I  feel  as  The  following  day  it  was  my  proud  desire 

privileged  as  others  to  call  myself  signor,  if  to  exhibit  this  prize  to  a  friend.    We  went 

I  like.     Therefore,  the  "Signor,"  having  forth  with  the  customary  doubt  as  to  whether 

served  a  faithful  apprenticeship  with  guides,  we  should  find  it,  and  therefore  were  pre- 

thought  he  would  not.    He  went,  and  after  pared  for  the  ensuing  long  and  disappoint- 

a  long,  fruitless  search  began  to  fear  the  ing  search. 

church  had  been  removed  out  of  the  city  to  We  had  not  tbe  courage  to  refuse  to  attend 
the  mainland.  He,  the  "  Signor,"  under-  several  of  the  performances  given  each  day 
stand,  then  knew  no  better  than  to  trust-  by  Venice's  clock  tower.  The  audience  was 
fully  inquire  of  the  passers  as  to  the  exact  always  large  if  not  altogether  select,  and  as 
whereabouts  of  Paolo,  but  they  only  waved  demonstrative  as  the  solemnity  of  the  per- 
their  hands  very  politely  in  a  direction,  and  formance,  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  would 
said  it  was  very  near.  Thi^y  never  ventured  permit.  Long  before  the  hour  the  audience 
anything  more  explicit,  Rowing  it  would  began  to  assemble  around  the  flagstones  in 
be  useless,  and  also  not  caring  afterwards  to  front  of  St.  Mark's  and  at  a  short  distance 
meet  the  ''  Signor  "  some  miles  from  Paolo,  from  the  tower.  Ilie  cafds  in  the  Piazza, 
and  note  how  wrathfuUy  he  would  first  eye  Fiorina,  Quadri  and  the  rest,  became  de* 
them  and  then  how  suggestively  the  high  serted.  The  vociferous  inducers  to  a  "  5ari:<7, 
tide  in  the  canal  he  should  then  be  contem-  pleasant  morning,"  being  at  least  convinced 
plating.  Their  intentions  were  the  best,  that  the  morning  had  fied,  left  their  gondo- 
but  their  so-called  streets  are  intricate  and  las  and  business  and  came  swinging  up  the 
beyond  the  power  of  being  used  in  a  direo-  Piazzetta  for  a  little  mild  recreation  with  the 
tion.  rest  of  humanity ;  such  as  wore  gay  sashes 
It  was  my  rare  fortune,  one  day,  to  come  readjusted  them.  All  the  latest  foreign  arri- 
unexpectedly  during  one  of  these  forced  vals  in  Venice  were  there  early.  The  aqua 
and  protracted  strolls  upon  a  great  treasure  venders  un8trai^)ed  their  burdens,  and  rested 
in  a  nearly  stone-blind  alley.  It  was  the  their  cracked,  piping  voices.  The  merchants 
very  venerablest  blackened  building  of  an-  in  much-wiggling  tortoises  banished  them  to 
tiquity,  with  the  lower  story  open  to  that  their  wood  box-prisons,  and  sought  comfort- 
narrow  cleft  between  the  buildings  called  a  able  shady  spots  where  to  place  these  im- 
street  Before  reaching  it  my  ears  caught  provised  reserved  seats.  Even  the  polenta 
the  sound  of  a  tinkling  of  hanmiers  on  devouring  boot-blacks  ceased,  for  the  time, 
metal,  and  coming  abreast  I  stopped,  having  to  be  inspired  with  the  delusion  that  trav- 
soon  learned  to  defer  my  greatest  haste  to  elers'  boots  were  made  only  to  be  worn  out 
await  my  pleasure,  particularly  about  the  by  persistent  polishing,  and  lame  gamins 
third  or  fourth  hour  of  search  for  any  point  were  especially  invented  for  that  particular 
Peeping  into  the  building,  in  the  murky  purpose.    It  would  seem  to  be  the  law  in 
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Venice  that  all  boot-blacks  must  be  crippled.  The  door  to  the  left  of  the  seated  Virgin 
and  all  a^ua  venders  wear  old,  rimless  straw  and  Child  then  opened,  and  the  Wise-men 
hats  and  go  about  with  bare  feet,  showing  of  the  East  came  and  went  in  procession, 
that  all  sumptuary  laws  are  not  yet  abol-  with  such  humiliation  and  automatic  grace 
ished.  as  only  frequent  rehearsals  and  many  appear- 
When  the  clock's  long  hands  marked  a  ances  could  ever  have  perfected;  and  the 
few  minutes  of  the  hour,  a  half  suppressed  right  hand  door  was  closed  after  them  with 
murmur  of  delight  rippled  over  the  expect-  a  snap. 

ant  watchers  succeeded  by  a  perfect  quiet  **  Ah,  oh,  um,  pshaw ! "  said  the  delighted 
The  two  bronze  Hercules,  who  with  the  bell  or  otherwise  moved  audience ;  but  the  pro- 
crown  the  tower,  seemed  to  peep  over  at  the  gram  was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  a  rep- 
slow  moving  hands  to  be  prepared  for  their  etition  never  granted  to  their  encores.  In 
work.  Then  one  bronze  struck  twelve  ring-  ten  minutes  after,  every  soul  of  the  audience 
ing  blows  with  his  sledge,  and  they  were  had  discovered  how  warm  the  sun  was  and 
echoed  by  his  companion  by  twelve  others,  deserted  the  Piazza.     Jcunes  B.  Mar^ihalL 
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ALDER  BLOSSOMS- 

CJ  WILD  wind  of  the.  Spring 
/l    And  a  cloud  that  hangeth  low  I 
But  I  '11  hie  me  to  the  brook, 

Down  where  the  alders  blow.  •  ^ 

Down  to  the  brook,  \ 

Down  where  the  alders  blow, 

Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 

Rubies  under  the  rocks, 
Pearls  hiding  in  the  sea, 
But  gold  flung  down  in  showers 
From  many  a  brown  old  tree. 

Down  in  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 

A  blackbird's  rollicking  triU, 
A  voice  from  over  the  sea, 
A  rustle  in  the  bare  hedge, 
A  hint,  a  mystery, 

Down  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
TMiere  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow 

The  scent  of  a  rose  afar. 
The  breath  of  a  lily  rare, 
All  odors  of  flowers  to  be 
Stealing  Into  the  air, 

Down  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow, 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 
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The  step  of  a  comiDg  joy, 
A  flutter  of  ghosts  that  go, 
And  oh,  to  bide  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow ! 

Down  by  the  brook, 
Down  where  the  alders  blow. 
Where  the  quivering  shivering  alders  blow. 

Emilif  A.  Braddock. 
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WANTED  I 

URING  the  exhibition  of  a  Children's  been  thus  attained,  coming  after  the  recep- 

Pinafore  Company  in   our  city  last  tion  was  over,  would  have  been  practically 

Summer,  an  incident  happened  which,  useless. 

aside  from  its  convenience  as  prelude  It  is  gratefully  acknowledged  that  Messrs. 

to  tiiis  gravely  important  paper,  is  too  de-  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  did  their  "  possi- 

licious  and  pathetic  to  be  withheld.    The  ble,*'  in  the  present  impotence  of  human 

minutest  atom  of  childhood  among  the  in-  invention,  to  overcome  this  pat<ent  difficulty, 

fant  crew,  of  course,  filled  the  rdle  of  mid-  but  inventors  to  the  rescue  before  the  next 

shipman,  and  this  "  sweet  little  cherub  "  in  royal  tryst  I 

the  midst  of  the  long  performance,  having  On  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  years  ago, 

fallen  asleep  on  the  cabin  stairs,  saddenly  when  the  charming  home  of  the  editor  of 

rolled  off  from  his  perch.    His  mother  rushed  Scribner's  Monthly  welcomed   George  Mao- 

from  behind  the  scenes  and  caught  up  the  donald,  and  a  multitude  of  lesser  contribu- 

convulsed  little  heap,  whispering  as  she  bore  tors,  this  deficiency  of  poor  humanity  was 

him  off  the  stage : —  provokingly  felt.    The  device  of  the  Boston 

"  Did  it  hurt  you  so  dreadfully,  darling  ?  "  host  was  of  course  impossible  in  a  constantly 

"  O  no,  no,"  sobbed  the  baby,  "  but  I  've —  shifting  crowd,  and  as  ladies  were  not  in- 

I  've  disgraced  the  show  !  "  troduced  to  each  other,  the  process  of  iden- 

Maytheverymidshipmanof  the  Atlantic's  tification  was  always  circuitous  and  gener- 

gallant  crew's  good-morning  around  the  Au-  ally  impossible. 

tocrat's  Breakfast-table  venture  to  suggest  To  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  meti,  more  or 

that  there  was  one  flaw  in  the  otherwise  less  familiar  to  one  through  pen  or  pencil, 

perfect  arrangements  of  the  generous  pub-  presented  by  name  was  satisfactory  so  far  as 

lishers  ?    I  refer  to  the  absence  of  some  ab-  it  went ;  but  it  would  have  been  also  grat- 

solutely  unmistakable  scheme  of  personal  ifying  to  have  determined  the  personality  of 

identification.    Every  one  was,  it  is  true,  not  a  few  women  long  the  familiars  of  one's 

furnished  before  leaving  the  drawing-room  library  and  port-folio. 

with  a  plan  of  the  tables  with  the  name  of  The  only  essay  at  guessing  which  the  pres- 

each  guest  affixed  to  his  appointed  position,  ent  ignominious  Midshipman  ventured  at 

BO  that,  once  seated,  one  could  identify  his  that  time,  was  far  less  successful  than  that  we 

neighbors,  provided  he  had  nothing  else  to  wot  of  in  Boston,  where  two  of  the  choicest 

do  but  pore  over  hb  plan  and  check  off  each  spirits  there  went  skylarking  hither  and  yon 

individual.    But  aside  from  the  fact  that  among  the  guests,  until  they  triumphantly 

most  of  the  breakf asters  were  too  happily  united  in  bowing  (to  each  other)  at  the  feet 

engrossed  with  their  immediate  surround-  of  an  unconscious  and  till  then  unknown 

ings  to  even  remember  their  programs  until  fair  contributor  for  whom  their  quest  was 

too  late,  the  knowledge  which  might  have  instituted. 
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Having  heard  that  the  beloved  Scot  (who,  would  have  transformed  a  chance  acqtiaint- 

by  the  way,  looks  the  Great-Heart  that  he  ance,  with  its  mere  surface-talk  and  barren 

writes  himself  to  be,  and  is,  to  a  degree  al-  stretches,  into  a  vivid  and  refreshing  expe- 

most  unique  among  lions)  had  with  him  one  rience  and  possibly  into  a  life-friendship — 

of  his  large  flock  of  children,  I  summoned  and  even  into  a  wedding  journey ! 

all  the  Yankee  within  me  and  **  made  an  ef-  Now  although  this  has  long  seemed  to  me 

fort "  at  identifying  her.    <<Her,"  of  course,  the  crying  want  of  humanity,  far  be  it  from 

for  he  who  sings  so  tenderly  of  the  exquisite  me  to  experiment  toward  the  invention  of  a 

satisfyingness  of  <*  a  maid-child  **  would  not  recognition-tag,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  or 

import  into  admiring  America  anything  less  toward  the  seeking  of  what  must  surely  (be- 

picturesque.     I  found  her  at  first,  it  must  cause  so  needful)  be  latent  somewhere  in  the 

be  confessed,  in  the  lovely  daughters  of  the  human  economy — ^the  seventh  sense  already 

house,  but  at  last  in  another  girl  sweet  and  suggested.    No;  invention  is  a  concavity  in 

sensible,  and  proudly  paraded  my  success  my  cranium,  and  whatever  of  even  mechani- 

before  a  cruel  man,  who,  chuckling  over  my  cal  genius  I  possess  is  mute  and  inglorious, 

discomfiture,  presented  instead  of  the  po-  Once,  indeed,  it  took  voice  and  spoke  out  in 

etic  child  a  long  boy,  clever  in  both  senses  a  proverb  which  the  family  will  not  willingly 

of  the  word,  but  very  long  and  very  Scotch,  let  die. 

My  inward  bruise  was  spermacetied  how-  The  scene  is  the  study  of  a  dilapidated  old 

ever  by  later  information  that  she   who  parsonage.    The  Dominie  and  the  young  Di- 

should  have  been  the  MacDonald  maid,  ao-  vine  are  discovered  musing  over  the  aggrava- 

cording  to  my  erring  fancy,  had  been  indeed  tions  of  a  gaping  chimney-closet, — the  door 

bom  to  one  whom  his  own  America  and  having  lost  its  ancient  button,  and  its  mis- 

the  world  most  honor  and  lament  mated  and  cantankerous  jamb  refusing  to 

Now  as  Dr.  Holland's  Reception  and  the  take  on  the  new  one  which,  with  much  toil 

Atlantic  Breakfast  are,  alas  1  things  of  the  and  more  talk  and  unspeakable  pride,  the  two 

past,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  theologians  had  at  last  constructed.    Time 

who  enjoyed  them  not  of  universal  interest,  had  eaten  out  that  jamb's  heart  of  oak  and  in 

the  agitation  of  the  present  subject  might  its  stead  was  mere  punk,  scaling  and  crum- 

seem  irrelevant  did  not  this  need  painfully  bling  at  every  touch.    The  Dominie  curled 

come  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  us  his  meditation-lock  and  the  young  Divine 

all.  whistled   characteristically   over  the  difll- 

Take   one  of  a  thousand  illustrations,  culty,  until  their  Deborah  arose,  and  with 

Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  chanced  to  meet  at  a  that  superior  air  and  clean-cutting  decision 

crowded  watering-place,  and  for  lack  of  this  which  so  tenderly  appeals  to  the  best  emo- 

missing  seveuth  sense  and  the  absence  of  tions  of  the  manly  heart,  cut  the  Gordian- 

some  topic  of  common  intei-est  at  the  first,  knot  by  remarking:  **  What  a  blessed  pair 

each  went  hissolitary  way  unkno wing  and  un-  of  geese  I     Why  don't  you  put  the  buUon  on 

known.    Years  after  it  came  out— or  more  the  door  t  **    (Do  you  know  why  not,  gentle 

probably  never  came  out  at  all — that  Tora's  Reader  ?)    Since  then,  how  many  a  brilliant 

sisterroomed  with  Dick's  sister  at  Miss  For-  project,  and  social  reform,  and  <*best  laid 

ter's,  and  each  other's  unknown  sister  had  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men  "  and  such  small 

ever  after  been  the  secret  dream  of  each ;  deer,  has  that  villainous  **  button  "  filliped 

and  that  Harry  wrote  that  kindly  notice  of  out  of  existence  1 

Tom's  first  book  which  set  him  upon  his  It.  was  only  yesterday  that,  on  proposing 

legs  again  when  he  was  stumbling  in  obscu-  timorously  some  scheme  for  the  instant  and 

rity  and  into  despair !  universal  amelioration  of  human  misery,  the 

Each  for  himself  can  easily  recall  times  third  generation  took  up  the  old  parsonage 

and  places  where  a  legible  label  attached  to  jeer,  and  child,  sire,  and  grandsire  seemed 

the  person  (with  a  list  of  his  or  her  friends  to  whisper  in  my  chagrined  ear  in  that  one 

and  relatives  arranged  perhaps  after  the  voice  "  Why  don*t  you  put  the  button  on  the 

laundry  fashion  with  varying  valuations)  doort" 
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Therefore  I  meekly  submit  to  those  whose  No ;  I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  the 
native  invention  has  not  been  thus  early  want  I  deplore;  and  can  only  affirm  that 
nipped  in  the  bud,  the  problem  of  how  this  whomsoever  shall  discover  a  method  of  iden- 
particalar  door  shall  be  buttoned.  But  even  tifying  at  first  sight  any  one  whose  person- 
more  than  an  Edisonian  genius  of  discovery  ality  is,  or  may  hereafter  become,  interest- 
will  be  needful  here.  The  obstacles  and  ing  to  us,  without  at  the  same  time  infring- 
embarrassments  are  great  The  people  one  ing  in  the  least  said  person's  individual 
is  most  eager  to  recognize  like  to  rest  from  rights  to  *'  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
their  labors  as  they  walk  abroad,  and  not  happiness,"  independently  of  everybody  else, 
have  their  works  follow  too  close  upon  their  and  in  perfect  incognito  if  so  he  choose, — ah, 
heels.  These  might  stubbornly  decline,  for  blessed  be  the  man  who  shall  invent  this 
example,  the  wearing  of  phylacteries  and  paradox  of  patent  enlighteners  t 
qrmbolic  legends,  though  a  vestry-full  of  such  "  There 's  millions  in  it  I " 
Impropriate  insignia  were  to  be  made  ready  Meantime  I  pine,  because  I  shall  never 
for  th^n  by  princely  publishers  and  enter-  know  who  was  "  the  lady  in  the  pink  josey  " 
taining  editors  against  their  next  Feast-day.  (as  the  delightful  but  alas  I  extinct  show- 
Fancy  rows  upon  rows  of  these  empty  but  men  of  the  old  panoramas  used  to  say)  at 
eloquent  dominos,  each  emblazoned  with  Dr.  Holland's  Reception ;  and  because  I  did 
titles  and  symbols,  abiding  its  time  for  its  not  know  in  time  that  the  creator  of  the  in- 
delicate be<atiyalB  the  moment  it  shall  be  comparable  and  let  us  hope  everlasting 
donned  by  its  lawful  claimant  1  The  idea  "  Peterkins  "  sat,  say  within  a  stone's  throw 
is  fascin^ing  and  capable  of  indefinite  ap-  — and  a  woman's  throw  at  that— of  me  at 
plication,  but  for  the  stubbornness  already  the  memorable  Breakfast  I 
alluded  to,  and  perhaps  for  its  unlucky  sug-  Mrs,  Edward  Ashley  Walker. 
gesti  veness  of  the  old-fashioned  cap  and  bells. 
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PRIESTESS  of  the  sacred  fire, 

Whose  virgin  arm  shall  lift  on  high 
The  heaven-caught  torch  of  Poesy, 
Thy  birthright  is  the  world's  desire  I 
All  human  anguish  is  thy  dpwer. 

All  earth's  dark  griefs  their  clouds  shall  bring. 
But  thro'  the  darkness  shalt  thou  sing, 
And  softened  hearts  shall  bless  thy  power. 
Thy  power?  Ah,  no !  it  is  not  thine, — 

Through  suffering  strong,  thou  needest  most 
That  stronger  strength,  that  mightier  Name ; 
'Us  thine  to  know  a  love  divine, 

A  wall  whose  echo  is  thy  trust, — 
A  sun  whose  shadow  is  thy  flame  I 

D.  H.  R.  GoodaU. 


SOME  FRONTIER  ART. 

« 

||T  seems  strange  that  Nature  should  ever  ooy,  maiden  artist  established  her  studio. 

'  B  dabble  in  art  and  thus  become  a  mimic  'Jliis  was  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tahoe,  in 

H  of    herself,  but  she  very  often  does,  the  little  recess  now  called  Glenbrook  by 

J      Who  does  not  know  specimens  of  her  the  mildly  romantic  people  who  live  their 

sculpture,  colossal,  unshapely,  and  sometimes  Summers  there.    In  Glenbrook  there  stands 

ludicrous  ?    Who  has  not  studied  the  edge  a  butte  of  rock  five  hundi'ed  feet  high,  whose 

•of  some  rock  or  the  profile  of  some  mount-  top  breaks  into  three  shafts,  like  the  towers 

am  and  found  the  face  of  man  or  monster  of  a  battlement.    Its  face  is  smooth,  but 

lurking  there  ?  walk  to  the  rear  and  you  find  the  secret  of 

As  a  painter,  however,  she  has  less  of  a  its  construction,  and  see  the  cuneiform  bars 

reputation,  since  her  products  in  this  branch  of  trap  piled  in  regular  order,  as  if  Nature 

of  art  are  more  rare.    Even  the  Man  in  the  were  architect  as  well  as  artist,  and  forming 

Moon,  which  we  used  to  consider  a  paint-  a  great  arch  whose  center  is  lost  in  the  heart 

ing  done  in  the  richest  colors  of  silver  and  of  the  hill. 

gold,  is  now  demonstrated  to  belong  to  the  Upon  the  fair  surface  of  this  clifE  she  be- 

province  of  sculpture,  and,  taken  at  its  low-  gan  to  paint  a  piece  of  human  portraiture, 

est,  it  is  a  bas-relief,  touched  up  with  the  For  her  subject  she  took  the  head  of  him 

sua  and  shadow  of  mountains  and  valleys,  who  was  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  she 

and  glossed  over  with  a  little  of  the  illusion  made,  and  during  all  of  these  many  years 

of  our  own  fancy.  that  men  and  women  have  been  wrangling 

Upon  the  slope  of  a  spur  which  projects  over  Shakespeare  and  questioning  his  ezist- 

f  rom  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  in  south-  ence  even,  she  has  been  leading  her  humble 

em   California  there  is  a  great  patch  of  lichens  to  giow  into  a  profile  which  was  the 

brown  eai-th,  several  hundred  feet  in  dimen-  subject  of  the  following  conversation : 

sions,  which  is  quite  destitute  of  the  chap-  "  Look  at  this  side  of  that  cliff  over  yon- 

arral  or  other  green  vegetation  which  sur-  der,"  said  my  companion,  "and  what  do  you 

rounds  it.    It  seems  to  have  been  shaped  by  see  ?  " 

design,  so  regular  and  well-defined  is  its  out-  "  A  great  blotch  of    white  and  yellow 

line,  and  so  striking  is  its  resemblance  to  an  lichen ;  nothing  more,"  I  replied,  for  I  was 

Indian  arrowhead,  or  to  the  similar  shape  tired  and  careless, 

of  the  ace  of  spades.    What  is  the  cause  of  "  Look  again,  and  more  closely." 

this  barren  spot  no  one  can  tell.    It  has  been  "  Now  I  see  in  the  lower  comer  the  head 

there  since  the  time  of  the  oldest  inhabi-  and  shoulders  of  an  Englishman  of  about 

tant,  who,  in  the  graphic  system  of  nomen-  the  Elizabethan  age,  as  one  would  know  by 

clature  in  vogue  among  the  first  families  of  his  flat  cap  and  pointed  beard." 

the  AVest,  called  this  the  Ace  of   Spades  "  Very  good.    Now  which  of  the  old  Eng- 

Mountain.    But  in  later  days  that  name  has  lishmen  is  it  ?  " 

been  changed  into  Arrowhead  Mountain,  in  "  It  looks  like  Shakespeare." 

deference  to  the  church-going  community  in  **  True  enough.    And  that  is  Shakespeare 

the  vicinity  and  to  the  inmates  of  the  wa-  Cliff." 

ter-cure  at  the  warm  springs  at  the  base  of  Not  that  the  likeness  is  correct  and  com- 

the  hill.  plete  in  all  of  its  details.    Indeed,  a  person 

Wonderful  as  is  the  Arrowhead,  it  is  in-  of  slow  imagination  has  been  known  to  stare 

significant  in  comparison  with  the  natural  at  the  cliff  for  half  an  hour  and  come  away 

picture  which  adorns  the  front  of  Shakes-  with  nothing  but  a  patch  of  tawny  lichen 

peare  Cliff,  in  Nevada.    When  Nature  camd  upon  his  mind.    It  may  be  remarked,  also, 

to  paint  this,  her  first  portrait,  she  sought  that  the  face  is  not  so  vivid  upon  the  rock 

out  the  most  secluded  and  withal  the  love-  as  it  is  in  certain  photographs  whose  nega- 

liest  spot  in  all  her  dominions,  and  here  the  tive  impressions  have  evidently  been  "  doo- 
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tored  "  by  the  brush.    Great  is  the  presump-  and  the  newer  mines  of  Nevada.    Bat  its 

tion  of  the  itinerant  photographer,  and  the  nnromantic  rival,  the  railroad,  has  desolated 

fellow  who  would  add  to  a  natural  portrait  this  route,  giving  us  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 

of  Shakespeare  would  doubtless  think  it  a  ruined  house  in  a  new  country,  and  restor- 

stroke  of   high  art  to  improve  the  color  of  ing  these  forests  to  the  shy  deer  and  the  soft- 

the  violet.  footed  squirrels  from   which  the  pioneers 

There  is  a  portrait  there,  however,  and  wi-ested  it.    On  the  front  of  the  house  are 

stupid  is  he  who  cannot  find  it.    And  it  is  charcoal  sketches,  but  nothing  offensive.  On 

of  an  Englishman  of  the  olden  time ;  that  its  walls  within  are  many  inscriptions,  but  nO 

also  is  unmistakable.     It  may  be  Walter  ribaldry,  for  the  people  who  once  lived  here 

Raleigh  or  possibly  Philip  Sidney,  but  most  partook  of  the  purity  of  forest,  lake  and  sky 

people  find  here  a  resemblance  to  Shakes-  by  which  they  were  surrounded.    Here  stood 

peare.    By  no  possible  exercise  of  the  imag-  the  bar  and  here  it  stands  yet,  for  it  is  of 

ination  could  this  face  be  likened  to  Lord  solid  architecture,  built  to  sustain  the  crash 

Bacon,  and  is  not  here  a  confutation  of  those  of  glass  and  the  emphatic  thump  of  fist,, 

vagaries  recently  set  afloat  by  the  lady  of  and  it  is  too  firmly  planted  to  yield  to  the 

the    same    name   who    seeks    to    transfer  silent  workings  of  a  few  years  of  time.    Be- 

Shakesp^re's  laurels  to  Bacon's  brows  ?  hind  this  bar  and  over  it,  like  a  landscape 

The  picture  is  yet  upon  the  easel.    Nat-  over  the  mantel-piece,  is  that  which  was  once 

ure  is  ho  madcap  artist.    Her  art  products  the  crowning  glory  of  Zephyr  Cove  House, 

are  the  result  of  methods  steady,  patient,  There,  on  the  wall,  in  a  half-circle  of  tawdry 

and  slow ;  as  slow,  in  fact,  as  the  processes  border,  painted  in  what  earths,  what  oils^ 

of  growth  and  decay.    The  country  of  Lake  what  pigments  we  know  not,  is  a  miniature 

Tahoe  was  posisessed  too  early,  and  we  are  Lake  Tahoe.    It  is  as  if  this  semi-circular 

not  guests  but  intruders  in  this  studio,  whose  band  of  border  was  the  frame  of  a  peep-hole 

famishing  is  still  incomplete.    She  has  yet  in  the  wall,  looking  through  which  one  could 

to  lend  a  greater  depth  to  the  eye,  to  impart  see  in  inicrocosmic  span  the  mountains  from 

a  more  gracious  bend  to  the  neck,  and  to  eastern  to  western  summit    Or  it  is  as  if 

train  her  lichens  into  a  curve  of  greater  sad-  the  wind  and  the  sun,  in  pleasant  co-operar 

ness  around  the  month.    High  and  lone  it  tion,  had  on  some  bright  day  in  summer 

stands,  as  Shakespeare  stood  among  his  fel-  seized  a  vista  of  the  lake  and  its  lofty  rim, 

low-men.    No  vandal  hand  can  reach  it  to  floated  it  through  the  open   window  and 

mar  its  majesty.    It  is  safe ;   the  weather  printed  it  on  the  opposite  wall, 

may  wash  and  bleach  and  stain  it,  but  only  Critically  speaking,  however,  this  is  a  very 

to  give  it  tint  and  shade ;  the  storm  may  beat  poor  picture.    Indeed,  to  be  strictly  honest, 

upon  it,  bat  it  is  the  storm  that  makes  the  it  is  a  wretched  daub,  and  it  betrays  tlie 

lichen  grow.  strange  fact  that  the  pioneers,  who  see  the 

This  is  not  all  of  the  art  that  there  is  on  best  of  nature,  like  the  wild  Indians  toler- 

Lake  Tahoe.    Take  an  hour's  ride  along  the  ate  the  worst  things  in  art.    Otherwise  the 

beautiful  road  which  skirts  the  shore  and  spectators  would  long  ago  have  defaced  it 

you  come  to  Zephyr  Cove  House,  whose  door  in  their  disapproval,  casting  the  dregs  of 

stands  invitingly  open.    Enter  freely,  for  their  liquor  upon  it.    Instead  of  this  they 

there  is  no  one  to  hinder  or  to  welcome,  have  treated  it  with  all  reverence,  and  while 

The  footfall  on  the  dusty  floor  echoes  far  the  white  surface  of  the  plastering  has  been 

and  is  lost  among  the  rafters.    It  is  now  a  covered  with  the  charcoal  hieroglyphs  of  an 

rain,  bat  it  was  once  a  busy  "  station,"  where  idle  fancy  this  alone  has  been  preserved, 

the  drivers  of  the  hundred  teams  and  the  in-  Who    was    the    unskillful    limner   who 

mates  of  the  hundred  wagons  which  passed  painted  this,  we  wonder,  and  why  did  be 

here  every  day  stopped  for  a  minute's  parley  ever  abandon  the  useful  whitewash  brush  ? 

and  potation.    In  those  days  this  road  along  There  are  but  three  colors,  the  blue  of  the 

the  shady  green  water  of  Tahoe  was  a  thor-  water  and  the  sky,  the  brown  of  the  earth 

ooghfare  between  the  new  city  of  FlacerviUe  and  the  green  of  the  woods ;  and  the  mar- 
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gins  of  these  are  as  abrupt  as  the  light  and  Many  a  strong  man,  with  dust  in  his  beard, 
blackness  of  a  tropical  gloaming.  Converg-  has  forgotten  the  glass  held  half-way  to  his 
ing  to  the  lake  the  great  cafious  of  the  Si-  lips,  and  has  stood  agaze  as  the  bright  ool- 
erras  slope,  as  regular  as  the  furrows  of  a  ors  before  him  divided  themselves  and  grew 
plowed  field  and  about  as  deep.  In  these  into  a  semblance  of  Lake  Tahoe.  Then  if 
at  measured  intervals  the  pine  trees  grow,  he  was  a  hunter  he  has  thrust  out  his  finger 
each  one  like  its  brother,  which  bears  a  strik-  and  said,  *<  It  was  in  that  cafion  that  I  tack- 
ing resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  Robinson  led  my  first  bear.**  If  he  was  a  stage-driver 
Crttsoe*8  umbrella.  Of  all  of  the  harbors  as  he  has  said,  "  Right  there  in  that  patch  of 
seen  in  the  picture  that  indent  the  shore  timber  the  Dana  boys  winked  at  us  through 
this  one  of  Zephyr  Cove  most  impresses  the  a  couple  of  double-barl  shot-guns  and  re- 
spectator.  In  reality  it  is  only  a  gentle  marked,  *  Throw  out  that  box  1  Get  down 
curve  of  sandy  beach,  almost  imperceptible  out  of  that  stage  I  Throw  up  them  hands  I ' " 
except  to  a  practical  surveyor,  but  in  the  If  he  was  a  prospecter  he  has  soliloquized, 
picture  it  bulges  in  like  a  Bay  of  Fundy  at  *^  There's  a  right  good  outcrop  of  mineral 
high  tide.  For,  you  see,  this  piece  of  art  was  along  the  comb  of  that  ridge." 
painted  to  order,  and  the  order  came  from  Those  rough  men  and  simple  children 
the  proprietor  of  the  Zephyr  Cove  House.  were  charitable  critics.    Where  it  was  just 

Unworthy  though  it  is,  this  miniature  of  as  easy  to  find  pleasure  they  saw  no  use  in 
Lake  Tahoe  has  had  its  proud  day  of  renown,  finding  fault  Would  that  all  artists  were 
and  has  been  the  cynosure  of  many  eager  as  fortunate  and  all  critics  as  these.  And, 
eyes.  Tired  travelers  have  leaned  over  the  after  all,  what  true  man  and  artist  would 
bar  and  listened  while  the  landlord  pointed  not  rather  have  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of 
to  the  bulge  of  blue  and  said,  <<  This  is  an  emigrant's  child  than  the  doubtful  ap- 
Zeyhyr  Cove;  "and  then  to  the  knot  of  proval  of  the  critic  by  prof ession,  who  thinks 
brown  with,  *'This  is  Cave  Rock;"  and  that  praise  without  blame  is  evidence  of  an 
then  to  the  straight  furrow  of  earth  with  its  unbalanced  judgment? 
single  file  of  pine  trees,  telling  that  **  This  He  has  gone,  this  painter,  this  later  Ma- 
is the  pass  at  Glenbrook,  where  you  turn  to  saccio,  who  from  his  scaffold  above  the  bars 
leave  the  lake."  drew  this  picture  of  Lake  Tahoe,  then  dis- 

The  young  children  of  emigrants  have  appeared,  leaving  no  clue  behind  him. 
seen  it,  and  it  was  as  a  vision  of  fairy-land  Perhaps  he  is  now  a  member  of  some  acad- 
to  them,  and  was  painted  upon  their  fresh  emy  of  art ;  perhaps  he  returned  to  the ' 
minds  so  indelibly  that  not  all  of  the  years  whitewash  brush  whence  he  came.  It  does 
to  come  wiU  efface  it.  Though  in  later  time  not  matter  which,  for  the  great  work  of  his 
they  become  wealthy  from  the  proceeds  of  life  is  accomplished.  Though  he  became  a 
ranch  and  mine,  as  the  children  of  end-  Raphael  or  a  Rubens  he  can  never  again 
grants  do,  and  though  they  go  abroad  and  achieve  such  a  triumph  of  unmixed  praise 
visit  the  museums  and  gaze  upon  the  old  as  has  been  awarded  to  his  first  land- 
masters,  yet  will  these  always  seem  uninter-  8ci^)e. 

esting  and  dull  to  their  senses,  preoccupied  Frank  D,  Y.  Carptnier. 

by  this  gaudy  picture  of  Lake  Tahoe. 
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MR.  BUSKIN  ON  USURY.  terest)  a  very  rapid  distribntion  of  the  wealth  of 

_f^  the  world  is  likely  to  be  made. 

CJr  HE  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  finally  knocked  Mr.  Buskin  is  right  in  saying  that  by  nsory  in 

ill    the  chip  marked  "  nsory"  from  the  shoul-  the  Bible  is  meant  not  exorbitant  interest,  but 

m  I    der  of  Mr.  Baskin,  and  the  result  is  quite  a  any  interest  whateTer  for  the  use  of  money;  and 

yQl  lively  scrimmage  in  the  Contemporcary  Re-  he  is  also  right  in  declaring  that  the  Christian 

J  view.  In  his  letters  to  the  English  clergy  church  down  to  the  seventeenth  century  forbade 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Mr.  Buskin  had  strongly  the  taking  of  interest.  What  was  good  morality 
asserted  that  no  English  clergyman  had  yet  been  for  those  early  days  he  insists  is  good  morality  for 
found  brave  enough  to  preach  against  the  sin  of  to-day.  **  Usury  "  he  says  "  in  any  degree  is  as- 
taking  usury;  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  serted  by  the  Doctors  of  the  early  church  to  be 
whose  attention  had  been  jMutioularly  called  to  sinful,  just  as  theft  and  adultery  are  asserted  to 
this  neglect,  had  been  prudently  silent  about  it.  be  sinful,  though  neither  may  have  been  accom- 
To  this  challenge  the  Bishop  replies,  and  Mr.  Bus-  panied  with  violence."  And  usury  in  the  preset 
kin  prints  the  letter  in  the  Contemporary  ^  with  time  he  defines  as  "any  money  paid,  or  other  ad- 
running  comments.  vantage  given,  for  the  loan  of  anything  which  is 

The  Bishop  takes  the  common  ground   that  restored  to  its  possessor  uninjured  and  undimin- 

wfaile  excessive  interest  is  to  be  reprehended,  ithed."    Here  is  his  example:  "  I  lent  one  of  my 

mnd  while  in  all  mcmey  transactions  the  lender  is  servants,  a  few  years  ago,  eleven  hundred  pounds, 

bound  to  abstain  from  **  rapacity,  greed  of  gain,  to  build  a  house  with,  and  stock  its  ground.    Af- 

harsh  and  oppressive  dealing,"  yet  "money  may  ter  some  years  he  paid  me  the  eleven  hundred 

be  lent  at  interest  without  one  of  these  bad  pas-  pounds  back.    If  I  had  taken  the  eleven  hundred 

sions  being  brought  Into  play,"  and  he  confesses  pounds  and  a  penny,  the  extra  penny  would  be 

his  "  inability  to  see  where,  either  in  terms  or  in  usury."    Of  course  this  principle  forbids  rent 

spirit,  such  use  of  money  is  condemned,  either  also.    For  the  use  of  land  which  the  tenant  re- 

hy  the  Christian  code  of  charity,  or  by  that  law  turns  to  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years 

d  conscience  which  we  are  told  is  written  on  the  "  uninjured  and  undiminished,"  the  tenant  ought 

hearts  of  men."  to  pay  nothing. 

His  Lordship  goes  into  the  exegesis  of  the  Script-  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Buskin  gives  for  this 

nre  texts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  also  pre-  revolutionary  morality  are  not  very  clear.    He 

sents  some  practical  illustrations  of  the  benefits  seems  to  base  his  theories  on  certain  texts  of 

of  money  lending  to  the  borrower  and  to  the  com-  Scripture,  whose  bearing  upon  the  present  state 

munity.    His  view  is  the  one  commonly  held  by  of  society  is  not  apparent;  and  also  upon  the  ob- 

eoonomists,  and  not  less  firmly  by  Christian  moral-  served  corruptions  of  great  cities,  and  the  alleged 

ists  in  this  day .    The  idea  of  questioning  the  right-  fact  that  since  the  final  abolition  of  the  usury 

fullness  of  receiving  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  laws,  "the  rich  have  been  growing  richer  and 

for  money  loaned  would  not  now  occur  to  many  the  poor  poorer  throughout  the  civilized  world." 

intelligent  persons.  But  the  usury  laws  in  England  did  not  forbid  in- 

This  is,  however,  precisely  the  question  which  terest,  only  limited  the  rate;  and  Mr.  Buskin  does 

Mr.  Buskin  raises.    He  insists  that  the  command  not  assert  that  the  rate  has  increased  since  the 

of  Christ  to  do  good  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  laws  were  repealed.    It  is  not  true  that  "  the 

again,  is  to  be  understood  literally ;  and  that  the  rich  have  grown  richer  and  the  poor  poorer " 

bidding  of  his  disciples  not  to  turn  away  from  since  the  seventeenth  century  when,  according  to 

him  that  would  borrow  of  them  proves  that  no  Mr.  Buskin,  the  wicked  practice  of  demanding 

interest  was  taken  by  lenders,  else  why  should  pay  for  the  use  of  money  began  to  be  justified. 

they  be  inclined  to  "  turn  away  "  from  borrow-  "The  poor  "  were  generally  serfs  at  that  day,  and 

era?    Perhaps  this  is  sound  interpretation;  if  so,  their  physical  and  moral  condition  was  vastly 

and  if  Mr.  Buskin  can  get  his  theories  accepted,  lower  than  it  is  at  present.    Things  were  not  al- 

the  millennium  of  the  tramps  and  the  beggars  is  together  lovely  among  the  laboring  classes  in 

not  far  off.    If  we  are'to  turn  away  from  nobody  Eugland,  even  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Wat 

who  wants  to  borrow,  and  if  we  are  literally  to  Tyler,  when  the  taking  of  interest  was  still  a  sin. 

lend  him  what  he  demands,  hoping  for  nothing  In  the  days  of  good  Bishop  Jewell  when,  as  Mr. 

again,  (and  that  means  neither  principal  nor  in-  Buskin  shows,  the  clergy  were  faithful  in  de- 
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noundng  **  usury/'  idling  to  the  word  his  own  It  is  likely  that  the  clergy  will  thiuk  twice  be- 

interpretation— the  historian  says  that "  the  prob-  fore  they  do  it.    Mr.  Buskin  has  played  the  Pope 

lem  of  social  discontent "  confronted  Elizabeth,  so  long  that  he  can  issue  his  bull  against  the  comet 

— and  that  "  a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still  existed  without  damaging  his  reputation  for  Infallibility; 

in  England,  which  found  a  constant  ground  of  but  some  of  those  whom  he  exhorts  are  compelled 

resentment  in  the  inclosures  and  evictions  which  to  be  more  careful  of  their  credit.    Some  minis- 

aocompanled  the  progress  of  agricultural  change,  ters  who  grieve  as  deeply  as  Mr.  Ruskin  does 

It  was  on  this  host  of  '  broken  men '  that  every  over  the  miseries  of  the  poor  and  the  luxurious 

rebellion  could  count  for  support;  their  mere  ex-  vices  of  the  rich  are  not  convinced  that  the  rem- 

Istence  indeed  was  an  encouragement  to  civil  edy  for  these  evils  is  a  revolution  in  the  present 

war,  while  in  peace  their  presence  was  felt  in  the  system  of  industry.    It  is  not  by  going  back,  tb«y 

insecurity  of  life  and  property,  in  gangs  of  ma-  think,  but  by  going  forward,  that  these  evils  are 

randers  which  held  whole  counties  in  terror,  and  to  be  cured.    It  is  not  by  destroying,  but  by  Chris- 

in  sturdy  beggars  who  stripped  travelers  on  the  tianizing  the  modem  methods  of  manufactures 

road."    These  tramps  and  beggars  were  hung  by  and  of  trade  and  of  transportation,  that  the  rich 

fifties  in  the  days  of  Bishop  Jewell:  plainly  all  and  the  poor  are  to  be  saved  together.    These 

was  not  well  with  the  poor  even  then,  though  us-  vast  combinations  of  capital,  these  great  systems 

nry  was  a  sin.  of  organized  labor,  are  to  be  converted.    The 

And  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  improvement  harshness  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  to 

in  their  condition  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  "  was  be  mitigated  by  the  principle  of  good-will.    With 

found  in  the  development  of  manufactures,'' — so  all  this  machinery  meh  are  to  work  together  with 

testifies  Mr.  Green,  whose  sober  judgment  con-  God,  and  to  be  helpers  one  of  another.    For  pro- 

cemlng  this  whole  period  Mr.  Ruskin  will  not  dncing  wealth  these  modem  methods  are  vastly 

dispute.    The  new  system  of  organized  industry,  more  efficient  than  any  that  were  known  in  the 

which  rests  upon  loanable  capital,  and  which  Mr.  olden  times:  all  that  is  needed  is  that  men  be 

Ruskin  blames  for  all  the  misery  and  depravity  taught  better  methods  of  distributing  and   of 

of  these  days;  was  the  door  of  hope  to  the  de-  using  wealth.    This  is  the  problem  to  which  wise 

graded  laborers  of  an  earlier  time.  ministers  of  the  Gospel  will  address  themselves. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  discontent  and  wretch-  And  if  Mr.  Ruskin  should  answer  that  the  task 

edness  and  social  corruption  in  England  to-day.  is  too  hard,  we  could  only  give  him  back  hi^  own 

The  present  system  of  industry  and  commerce,  saying:  "Neither  'impossible'  nor  'inevitable' 

by  which  vast  accumulations  of  capital  are  en-  were  words  of  old  Christian  faith." 

oouraged,  and  under  which  the  capitalist  and  the  Doubtless  some  fairer  methods  of  distribution 

laborer  are  separated  widely  in  the  social  scale,  must  be  discovered.    The  laborers  must  have  a 

has  been  tending,  during  the  last  twenty-five  larger  share  of  the  wealth  produced,  and  the  or- 

years,  toward  the  result  to  which  Mr.  Ruskin  ganizers  of  labor  a  smaller  share.    This  result 

points.    It  is  not  true  that  the  working  classes  in  will  be  brought  about  in  some  way,  by  arbitration 

England  or  America  are  in  a  worse  condition  now  or  by  revolution.    The  men  of  wealth  will  be  wise 

than  they  were  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it  if  they  make  the  way  smooth  for  the  introduction 

is  trae  that  they  have  not  had  their  fair  share  of  of  a  plan  by  which  the  men  who  do  the  work 

the  immense  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  world  shall  have  a  larger  opportunity, 

during  the  last  generation.    And  it  is  also  true  Meanwhile,  those  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who 

that  vast  fortunes  have  been  heaped  up  by  the  or-  wish  to  serve  their  Master  and  their  fellow  men, 

ganizers  of  labor,  and  that  they  and  their  children  will  find  that  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  not  to 

have  been  recklessly  spending  these  fortunes  in  preach  against  interest,  but  to  bear  witneA  in 

the  great  cities,  caring  nothing  for  the  people  by  season  and  out  of  season,  against  these  three  evils: 

whose  labor  they  were  gathered ,  corrapting  them-  1 .    The  unproductive  consumption  of  wealth, 

selves  and  destroying  all  about  them  by  their  dis-  2.    The  prevalent  absenteeism,  under  which  the 

soluteness  and  extravagance.  owners  of  the  capital  know  find  care  nothing  about 

Seeing  these  mischiefs  Mr.  Ruskin  is  filled  with  the  people  who  do  the  work, 

grief  and  indignation,  and,  according  to  his  nat-  3.    The  neglect,  on  the  part  of  Christian  em- 

nre,  comes  forward  at  once  with  a  heroic  remedy,  ployers,  to  temper  the  severities  of  the  eoonomic 

He  is  angry  with  the  great  cities  because  tliey  laws  by  the  divine  law  of  love, 

provide  the  rich  with  so  many  facilities  of  vice ;  he  

U  -jngry  with  the  nUlroads.  and  the  telegraphs  nATUEAL  HI8TOEY  OF  BOOMS, 
and  the  factories, — all  the  machmery  of  modem 

civilization;  and  above  all  he  is  angry  with  the  We  read  in  "Goldsmith's  Animated  Nater-ah,*' 

whole  modem  financial  system  of  combining  and  that  the  boom  is  a  bird  whose  principal  habitat  is 

k>aning  capital,  because  this  is  the  condition  of  Out  West,  whose  wings  from  tip  to  tip  measure 

modem  civilization.    Therefore  he  calls  upon  the  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  canard,  (depend- 

clergy  to  denounce  the  taking  of  interest  as  sin.  ing  on  the  size  of  the  canard)  whose  favorite 
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food  is  carbareted  hydrogen,  and  whose  habits,  link,  he  is  not  at  all  sectional  in  his  habits  but 

if  not  gr&nd,  are  gloomy  and  peculiar.  changes  his  plumage  and  his  song  somewhat  as  he 

The  canard  has  been  referred  to,  and  if  the  fol-  passes  from  the  North  to  the  South.    It  has  been 

lowing  entertaining  story,  which  we  quote  from  observed,  however,  that  many  that  have  flour- 

the  sober  pages  of  WebsterV  Dictionary,  can  be  ished  at  the  North  have  perished  by  migration. 

Terified,  then  the  boom  must  bear  a  strong  family  The  Sherman  boom  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim 

likeness  to  the  canard.    It  is  alleged  that  twenty  to  its  own  greediness  on  the  Carolinian  rice-fields; 

of  the  last  named  birds  having  been  placed  to-  and  the  Grant  boom,  finding  no  rest  for  the  sole 

geiher  "  one  of  them  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  of  its  foot  in  the  Southern  lands,  came  booming 

feathers  and  all,  and  thrown  to  the  other  nine-  North  again. 

teen,  who  immediately  swallowed  it.    The  same  The  existence  and  wide  distribution  of  this  spe- 

thing  was  repeated  with  the  same  result,  until  at  cies  of  feathered  fowl  in  every  Presidential  year 

length  but  one  remained,  this  one  having  de-  must  be  regarded  as  somewhat  ominous.    The 

▼oored  the  other  nineteen  in  a  very  brief  time."  fact  that  the  opinions  of  so  many  voters  are  de- 

This  is  precisely  what  the  booms  are  all  the  while  termined  by  the  flight  of  these  noisy  and  not 

doing  one  to  another.    Like  the  great  and  the  very  nice  birds, — that  their  cackling  seems  to  so 

small  pickerel  (of  whose  exploit  we  read  in  a  re-  many  the  voice  of  inspiration, — and  that  their 

cent  scientific  record  still  more  animated  than  movements  are  watched  by  multitudes  of  devor 

that  of  Goldsmith)— both  of  which  jumped  at  the  tees  and  reported  by  multitudes  of  newspapers 

same  moment  for  the  same  fly,  from  opposite  di-  with  as  much  awe  as  those  of  the  ibis  were  by 

rections,  the  little  one  taking  the  fly  and  going  the  Egyptians,  is  not  an  auspicious  sign.    The 

straight  down  the  big  one*s  throat  as  he  seized  it,  ignorance  of  the  people  is-  the  condition  of  their 

the  booms  have  a  pleasant  way  of  devouring  one  existence,  and  the  time  will  come,  we  trust,  when 

another.    This  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature;  for  the  boom  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  when 

otherwise  in  their  voracity  they  would  speedily  the  issues  of  state  will  be  determined  by  the  judg- 

consume  every  green  thing.  ment  of  the  people,  and  not  by  flighty  and  rea- 

Hiere  has  been  much  dispute  among  biologists  sonless  enthusiasms. 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  boom.    Haeckel  and  

Bnechner  and  Blaine  would  seem  to  teach  that 
it  is  produced  by  spontaneous  generation.  But 
Mr.  Joseph  Cook  has  conclusively  proved  that  Theough  the  shining  lobbies  of  the  new  Capi- 
this  Is  a  great  mistake.  His  philosophy  finds  its  tol  at  Hartford  the  editor  was  wandering  one  cold 
origin  sonlewhere  between  Diabolus  and  Bathy-  and  blue  Monday  not  long  ago,  when  a  good-nat^ 
bins,  which  last  word,  being  interpreted  by  him,  ured  servant  of  the  people  whom  he  happened  to 
signifies  the  deep  sea.  He  asserts,  for  substance,  accost,  brought  the  keys  and  opened  to  him  the 
that  when  the  co-ordinating  powers  of  politics  doors  of  the  beautiful  Hall  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
landed  on  the  bioplasmic  shore  of  the  Presidential  resentatives,  and  bade  him  enter.  It  is  a  stately 
year,  each  one  had  a  fully  organized  boom  in  the  room,— almost  as  large  upon  the  floor  as  the  Rep« 
cabin  of  its  Mayflower.  To  this  agree  Governor  resentatives  Chamber  at  Washington,  and  needs 
Cornell,  and  Senator  Cameron,  both  of  whom  to  be;  for  the  body  which  occupies  it  numbers 
have  given  the  subject  much  profound  study;  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  Theedi- 
while  Mr.  Tilden,  who  is  the  recognized  authority  tor  was  in  search  of  information, 
on  the  whole  topic,  has  been  heard  distinctly  to  "How  are  the  representatives  apportioned  to 
whisper  that  there  never  yet  was  a  boom  that  was  the  population  in  this  state  ?  "  he  asked, 
not  hatched  in  a  barrel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there-  "  They  are  chosen  by  the  towns,"  was  the  an- 
fore,  that  this  loose,  heretical  notion  of  the  spon-  swer.  '*  Some  towns  are  entitled  to  two  members, 
taneons  generation  of  booms  will  be  discounte-  and  some  to  only  one." 

naneed  by  all  reputable  journalists.   They  are  no  "Do  you  mean  to  say  ttat  every  town  has  one 

more  qwntaneous  than  the  woolly-horse  of  Mr.  representative,  and  that  no  town  has  more  than 

Bamum,  or  the  'flying  machine  of  Mr.  Darius  two?" 

Green.  "Yes;  that  is  it." 

The  boom  is  the  sacred  bird  of  the  political  au-  "  How  about  the  large  cities.  New  Haven, 

gnr.    He  watches  its  flight  with  the  greatest  assl-  Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  the  rest  ?  " 

dnity,  and  builds  the  temple  of  his  fortune  on  the  "They  have  only  two  members  apiece,  and  a 

spot  where  it  alights.  good  many  of  the  small  towns  have  two  members 

The  life-time  of  the  boom  varies  with  the  size  of  also.    Wethersfield,  for  example,  with  a  popula- 

the  barrel  in  which  it  is  incubated,  and  with  the  tion  of  twenty-five  hundred,  has  as  many  votes 

season  of  the  year  in  which  it  breaks  the  shell,  in  this  house  as  Hartford,  with  a  population  of 

Those  that  are  hatched  in  the  Winter  are  liable  forty  thousand." 

to  die  yonng.  "  Why  don't  you  revise  your  constitution,  and 

The  boom  is  a  bird  of  passage.    Like  the  hobo-  remedy  this  inequality  ? 
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"Can't  do  it."  here  to  fight  any  soch  proposition,  and  a  strong 
**  Why  not  ?  "  force  of  political  workers  in  the  towns  to  defeat 
"  Becanse  any  project  for  revising  the  constitn-  it  if  it  conies  before  the  people." 
titution  has  to  he  approved  by  this  honse,  and  The  editor  had  gained  some  information,  bnt  it 
the  small  towns  combine  against  it.    They  like  did  not  make  him  happy.    Here  was  a  shrewd, 
things  better  in  the  way  they  are  fixed  now."  hard-headed  public  functionary,  who  had  unu- 
*'  Bnt  one  would  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  sual  facilities  for  getting  at  the  true  inwardness 
small  towns  would  see  the  injustice  of  the  present  of  politics,  and  who  seemed  to  sense  the  situation 
order  of  things  and  would  be  willing  to  have  it  of  things  pretty  accurately.    His  account  of  the 
corrected."  real  causes  which  determine  political  action  was 
"  Perhaps   ths  people  would,  if  they  had  a  not  encouraging.    Yet  we  fear  that  it  was  sub- 
ohance  to  decide  the  question;  but  it  is  the  mem-  stantially  correct.    And  there  are  reasons  for  be- 
bers  of  the  Legislature  who  decide  it,  and  they  lieving  that  the  same  condition  of  things  exists 
mre  generally  men  who  are  opposed  to  having  the  in  many  other  states  besides  Connecticut.    Pub- 
number  of  ofScers  reduced.    If  the  small  towns  lie  affairs  are  managed  very  largely  not  by  and 
were  consolidated  into  representative  districts,  for  the  people,  but  by  and  for  those  who  subsist 
the  men  who  run  the  politics  in  the  several  towns  upon  public  plunder.    And  if  it  cannot  be  said 
wonld  have  just  so  many  less  chances  of  coming  that  the  people  love  to  have  it  so,  it  must  at  least 
to  Hartford.    Men  of  this  class  are  opposed  to  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of  them  do  not 
the  change,  and  they  manage  to  keep  up  the  local  seem  to  care  much  about  it. 

jealousy  of  the  large  towns,  and  prevent  the  re-  

vision." 


« 


"I  see.    How  often  does  your  Legislature  A  BRAVE  SPEECH. 

meet?"  Axnr  one  to  whom  a  spicy  speech  is  good  read- 

"  Every  Winter.    We  have  been  discussing  a  ing  would  do  well  to  send  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  29 

proposition  to  have  biennial  sessions,  but  we  Bose  street.  New  York,  for  a  pamphlet  contain- 

shall  never  carry  it."  lug  an  address  made  at  a  temperance  meeting 

Why  not  ?  "  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Woolsey 

Well— there  are  some  good  reasons  against  Bacon,  D.  D.    It  is  without  exception  the  most 

it.    For  instance  no  joint  stock  company  can  be  trenchant  bit  of  oratory  which  has  ever  fallen 

formed  except  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature;  and  into  our  hands.    The  paper  which  first  published 

companies  might  be  obliged  to  wait  almost  two  the  speech  characterized  it  as  "an  exceedingly 

years  for  incorporation."  bitter  performance."    That  may  be  true,  but  it 

"  Would  that  be  a  great  public  calamity  ?  "  is  a  wholesome  bitter ;  and  it  ought  to  prove  a 

**  1  don't  know.    But  there  are  other  reasons  good  tonic  to  the  public  sentiment  of  the  dty  of 

urged  by  good  men  why  this  change  should  not  Norwich. 

be  made.  They  think  the  representatives  ought  The  occasion  of  the  speech  was  the  issuing  to 
to  come  fresh  from  the  people  every  year.  Their  several  disreputable  persons  of  licenses  to  sell 
reasons  are  not  the  real  reasons,  however,  why  intoxicating  liquor  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
the  thing  will  not  be  done."  selectmen  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Bacon  had  himself 
"  What  are  the  real  reasons  ?  "  sought  to  lay  before  these  officials  proof  of  the  bad 
**  A  tremendous  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  character  of  these  applicants  for  license  ;  he  had 
against  it  in  this  house.  In  the  first  place  if  the  been  promised  a  hearing,  but  was  finally  sur- 
change  was  made  the  men  who  want  to  be  repre-  prised  by  the  announcement  in  the  papers  that 
sentatives  would  have  only  half  as  many  chances  the  licenses  had  been  granted, 
as  they  now  have  to  spend  the  Winter  in  Hart-  Some  of  the  persons  licensed  had  been  repeat- 
ford.  In  the  second  place  there  is  a  small  army  edly  arrested  and  convicted  for  violation  of  the 
of  men  who  get  appointments  of  one  sorter  an-  law;  others  were  known  to  be  keeping  houses 
other  in  connection  with  the  sessions  of  the  Leg-  of  the  basest  sort,  and  to  be  themselves  persons 
islature.  The  doorkeepers,  the  clerks  of  commit-  of  the  most  dissolute  character;  one  of  them  was 
tees,  the  keepers  of  the  oloak  rooms,  all  the  rest  the  proprietor  of  a  notorious  house  of  ill-fame. 
of  the  men  who  are  employed  here  in  subordinate  The  giving  to  such  men  of  licenses  to  sell  intoxi- 
positions  are  solid  against  the  change.  Those  eating  liquor  the  orator  denounces  as  "  a  crime 
who  have  these  places  now  are  opposed  to  it,  be-  against  God  and  man."  And  the  gravamen  of  it 
canse  they  want  to  keep  these  positions,  and  they  was  that  it  was  a  crime  committed  by  public  officers 
are  generally  men  who  have  made  themselves  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  it,  and  "  a 
useful  in  local  politics  and  control  a  certain  nnm-  crime,  which,  beginning  in  perfidy  to  public  duty 
her  of  votes.  In  every  town  there  are  a  good  andperjuryof  solemn  oath,  went  forward  through 
many  other  Vnen  who  t§ant  these  places,  and  they  breaking  of  plighted  promise,  through  doliborate 
work  against  the  change  because  it  diminishes  and  conscious  official  falsehood,  through  base 
their  obanees.    8o  we  find  a  strong  lobby  always  tergiversation  of  trusted  men,  down  to  its  con- 
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smnmatioii  in  sneakioi^  stealth  befitting  deeds  of  ooontenance  to  the  enforcement  of  a  license  law. 

shame."    That  is  the  Tigorons  indictment  by  this  And  it  is  my  simple  belief  that  this  notion  lies 

oiatorof  the  selectmen  of  Norwich;  and  the  facts  down  somewhere  aboat  the  roots  of  this  yery 

and  documents  which  he  prodaces  seem  to  show  crime." 

that  it  is  well  drawn.  This  method  of  doing  eyil  that  good  may  oome. 

The  fact  that  the  putting  of  this  priyilege  into  —of  promoting  "  reform  "  by  abetting  vice  and 

the  hands  of  soeh  cattle  is  a  horrible  crime  crime, — is  a  method  that  is  not  confined  to  Nor- 

against  society  is  a  fact  that  was  probably  never  wich;  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  pat  the  people  who 

brought  home  to  the  good  people  of  Norwich  so  practice  it  on  the  stand  and  ask  them  a  few  lead- 

eifectiTely  before.    It  is  a  fact  that  needs  to  be  ing  questions,  as  Dr.  Bacon  has  done.    It  may 

Impressed  upon  the  officials  of  other  towns,  and  suggest  to  their  rather  beelouded  minds  some 

upon  the  people  too.  yaluable  reflections. 

There  are  few  cities  in  which  the  habitual  We  have  not  given  any  of  the  thoroughly  spicy 

violators  of  the  license  laws  are  not  regularly  re-  passages  of  this  speech  because  they  cannot  be 

licensed.    They  may  not  have  been  convicted  of  understood  out  of  their  connection.    But  it  would 

violating  the  law;   but  everybody  knows  that  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  modem  speech,  keener 

they  have  done  it.    The  authorities  may  not  have  wit,  more  biting  sarcasm,  more  terrific  invective, 

proof  strong  enough  to  convict  them,  and  yet  One  is  inclined,  at  first,  to  say  that  there  is  too 

have  evidence  that  leaves  them  In  no  doubt  what-  much  heat  in  the  performance;  but  when  one  re- 

ever  as  to  their  guilt.    Under  such  circumstances  fleets  upon  the  nature  of  tiie  crime,  and  upon  the 

the  licensing  of  these  law  breakers  is  nothing  less  callousness  of  the  public  conscience  to  crimes  of 

than  a  crime.    The  people  who  sign  the  licenses  thisnature,  the  second  thought  justifies  the  orator, 

deliberately  provide  for  the  violation  of  the  law  It  is  a  brave  and  grand  speech;  and  though  it  is 

under  which  they  are  acting.  likely  to  be  thought  by  many  people  in  Norwich 

One  of  these  selectmen  of  Norwich  justified  his  not  joyous  but  grievous,  it  may  nevertheless  yet 

bad  deed  by  quoting  a  common  remark  that  work  in  them  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteous- 

"  liquor-selling  was  a  mean,  low-lived  business,    ness.  

and  required  mean  low-lived  men  to  do  it."    But 

he  was  hardly  prepared  to  have  his  logic  carried  CHILD-SONGS. 

a  step  further  by  Uie  orator,  who  suggested  that  Thb  young  gentlemen  in  the  newspapers  who 

it  must  follow  "that  the  recommending  of  such  tell  us  what  we  must  like  in  art  and  what  we 

fellows   for  license  must  be  a  mean  low-lived  must  not,  have  generally  disapproved   of  the 

transaction,  and  that  it  requires  a  mean  low-  verses  contributed  by  the  Laureate  of  England  to 

lived  selectman  to  do  thaV*  a  boys  and  girls  magazine  in  America.    If  these 

One  of  the  special  aggravations  of  the  case  at  verses,  say  our  critics,  had  been  sent  in  by  some 
Norwich  was  the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  select-  unknown  contributor  they  would  have  been  re- 
men  who  perpetrated  this  crime  were  elected  as  jected  at  sight.  And  the  intimation  is  that  Mr. 
radical  temperance  men  and  prohibitionists.  Tennyson  is  greedy  enough  to  put  ofif  slop-work 
This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  they  took  upon  those  who  will  pay  a  big  price  for  it;  that 
the  course  they  did.  To  the  class  from  which  he  has  more  care  for  dollars  than  for  good  art  or 
they  were  chosen  Dr.  Bacon  puts  some  sharp  for  bis  own  good  fame. 

questions: "  Are  you  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  We  cannot  think  so  meanly  of  Mr.  Tennyson, 

course  things  are  taking  ?  Don't  you  take  satia-  We  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  sold  to  the 

facdon  in  witnessing  the  widespread  demorallza-  American  publishers  any  work  which  he  did  not 

tion  and  debauchery,  as  likely  to  have  a  healthy  believe  to  be  worthy  of  his  name,  and,  therefore,  to 

reaction  in  favor  of  your  pet  law  ?  Is  that  the  be  good  work.    If  these  child-songs  are  not  good ' 

fact?  I  have  been  shocked  to  hear  this  sentiment  art,  Mr.  Tennyson  must  be  mistaken  in  his  judg- 

ooolly  enunciated  in  this  community  by  Christian  ment  of  what  is  good  art.    Perhaps  he  is  wrong, 

men  and  Christian  ministers,  that  they  wanted  and  the  critics  are  right;  but  we  are  not  so  sure 

to  see  wickedness  and   debauchery  run  wild,  of  that  as  the  critics  are. 

because  they  think  they  can  carry  the  next  eleo-  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  ohild- 

tion  by  it.    This  is  acted  upon  here,  among  us.  songs— songs  for  the  youngest  children— for  little 

There  are  people  in  this  town  who  are  calmly,  folks  from  two  tu  five  years  old.    Who  does  not 

in  cold  blood,  willing  to  let  debauchery  and  vice  know  that  the  ears  of  most  of  these  little  folks 

run   riot  for  nine  months  to  come,  and    give  are  delighted  with  the  music  of  melodious  words, 

bodies  to  disease  and  death  and  souls  to  perdition  long  before  they  have  any  clear  understanding 

in  hopes  that  it  will  have  a  favorable  effect  on  of  the  meaning  of  the  words.    The  rhymes  of 

the  next  election.    This  is  one  of  the  stock  argu-  Mother  Qoose  are  nothing  if  not  musical.    It 

ments  of  prohibition  given  in  Judge  Pitman's  matters  not  at  all  what  they  are,  if  they  are  only 

book,  that  temperance  men,  as  they  pretend  to  musical.    Nonsense  is  just  as  good  as  sense,  if  it 

call  themselves,  are  resolved  to  give  no  aid  nor  chimes  and  jingles  merrily.    The  verses  that  fill 
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the  nonery-books  have  been  gathered  bj  natural  learns  to  live  and  labor  for  the  '  work's  sake.' 

selection  from  the  rhymes  that  haTe  been  made  Hence  he  learns  to  receive  whatsoever  may  be 

for  children  in  all  the  ages;  the  musical  onessnr-  'communicated '  to  him,  whether  it  be  called 

Vive,  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  meaning  in  charity,  donation,  gift,  reward,  testimonial  or 

them  or  not;  no  others  are  soifered  to  live,  how-  wages,  as  the  offering  made  for  the  work's  sake, 

ever  great  their  other  merits.  and  for  his  service  in  it.    He  does  not  keep  his 

We  have  seen  a  child  not  two  years  old  sit  and  eye  upon  the  mere  business  feature,— so  much 

listen  by  the  hour  to  such  poems  as  Jean  Inge-  work,  so  much  pay.    And  no  loss  of  self-respect, 

low's  "  Songs  of  Seven,"  or  "  High  Tide  on  the  humiliation  or  mendicancy  naturally  grows  out 

Coast  of  Uncolnshire,"  or  Longfellow's  "  Birds  of  the  way  in  which  the  minister  is  provided  for 

of  Passage,"  or  **  Paul  Bevere's  Ride,"  or  "The  if  he  receives  his  hire  as  it  ought  to  be  received." 

Skeleton  in  Armor."    The  words  of  the  poems  The  other  letter  is  from  the  wife  of  a  home 

made  no  definite  impression  on  his  mind  but  the  missionary: 

music  in  them  captivated  his  ear.  "  I  wish,  kind  sir  to  take  you  by  the  hand  and 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  success  in  writing  give  you  a  thousand  thanks  for  your '  Sacrifice 
songs  for  children,  and  BCr.  Tennyson's  verses,  of  Old  Clothes,'  We  have  been  missionaries 
Judged  by  this  standard  must  be  pronounced  very  twenty-five  years.  We  know  something  of  the 
beautiful.  Anything  more  melodious  than  this  privaUon  incident  to  frontier  life,  and  my  ezpe- 
flrst  song  in  St,  Nicholas  entitled  "  The  City  rience  is  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  grace  and  a 
Child  "  it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  literature —  large  consecration  to  be  willing  to  receive  mis- 
even  in  the  tuneful  treasures  of  Mother  Qoose  sionary  boxes  as  part  pay  for  our  labor,  for  that 
herself.  Read  it  once  more:  is  just  what  it  amounts  to.  The  society  pays  the 
Dainty  little  maiden,  xrhlther  would  you  wander?  !«*»*  ""^^ey  ^^  possibly  can,  with  full  knowledge 

Whither  from  this  pretty  home,  the  home  where  *^**  *^®  missionary  cannot  live  on  it,  and  there- 
mother  dwells?  fore  it  has  systematized  the  plan  of  boxes.    I 
"Far  and  far  away,**  said  the  dainty  little  maiden,  have  more  than  once  wept  as  I  have  been  called 
•'All  among  the  gudens,  aorionlas,  anemones,  upon  to  fill  out  for  the  Home  Missionary  Society 

Boees  and  llUes  and  Canterbury-bells."  the  blanks  they  send.    I  have  also  wept  as  we 

opened  the  boxes  and  found  comforts  for  the 

D«l»tr  moe  m.<d«ii,  whither  wonld  yon  w«Dd«?  ^„    ^y^  „^  ^^  „i,^,^  ^„,^  „^^,,  ^.^^ 

Whither  from  this  pretty  house,  this  city  house  of  .        , 

ours?  purchased. 

"  Par  and  far  away,**  said  the  dainty  little  maiden,  "  ^  *»»^e  lo°<f  ^°  surprised  that  our  wise  men 

"All  among  the  meadows  the  clover  and  the  clematis,  ^^^^  no'  before  this  seen  that  the  plan  is  degrad- 

Daistee  and  kingcups  and  honeysuckle  flowers.'*  ing  the  work.    These  frontier  churches  need  our 

VT      *u*     i^i                     V  ^  XL       1          L     X  l>«8t  and  strongest  men,  but  there  are  few  who 

Now  the  critics  may  say  what  they  please  about       ,„  ,        »v    u  ^tu  *«^«  *^— ui  u  *i — ^  *^ 

..                    ,    ^                  ,     X.         t.x.i      1..,  "^IW  bear  the  humiliation  to  which  they  are  ex- 

these  verses,  but  any  one  who  knows  little  chil-  ,        ,  ^,  .  ^i     n  *       i/      -* 

dren  knows  that  that  b  aperfect  poem  for  aUttle  r^'  fV^'^  •""«"'  ^^  f'^,^  " V""^"!^ 

ohUd.    ABd  It  wlU  Uve.  ^e  ciudren  will  not  '"f  "^^f  f'    •,•,-.  ^'  '^  "^"f  ^  1^ 

,.,..,       -^          .                1.      J  »           .u  when  ministers  desire  to  pay  for  their  purchases 

let  it  die.    It  may  be  remembered  longer  than  m^     -^u            i 

!l"„^.u?  '^,^'  .'*'•  h""^".  ^,J^*^^a  "We  'blCTsed  nine  children.  «yen  now  Uv- 
And  although  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world  ,        ,                j     j       u*        om-     u    * 
^      *vi  1  J*           11  *.u*      *     ui     *   J        XXI.  ing,  six  sons  and  a  daughter.    The  eldest,  a  con- 
may  think  it  a  small  thing  for  him  to  do,  yet  the  '      .  ^.   .  x.       x  j    x  u     *        j  x         xu 

.  ,       -      ,            XIX              X.       *x  secrated  Christian  student,  has  turned  to  another 

giving  of  an  innocent  pleasure  to  generation  after  ,     .           .        ,j  u                  i^  u        ia  ^ 

«««™*i^«  ^#  it*»i      unA       I             t      *  profession,  as  he  said  he  never  could  be  paid  as 

generation  of  little  children  is  a  work  not  un-  f ,   -  ^.      '      ,           rxvi  i.        *       u    x 

«.^«*u^^#*v   i>    XT        -X     #-B.    1    J  his  father  had  been.    I  think  our  two  eldest  never 

worthy  of  the  Poet  Laureate  of  England.  _                    ^        ,             xv       x    i.      1.1    xv« 

T*  J^««  u«  *u«*     ~      #  XV       iS^  xu        1  knew  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  this 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  critics  themselves  ™,  ^      -*     .     ^^  ^,       ^          .        *     xu 

will  change  their  mind,  about  It  and  wlU  try  to  ^•"*"  *~  "^  first  Ume  to  purchase  for  th«n. 

go  and  do  likewise.    When  they  do,  they  may  "Ives  each  a  new  suit  of  clothe..    .    .    .    .    We 

find  out  that  the  fashioning  of  such  a  perfect  '^f^"' ^'^'^f' " "* *"'^* ^ '•?»*" P^'"/ '"' 

strain  of  verbal  melody  as  this  litUe  song  is  not  *^'  '^^  "'"  ■"*'  »«^°  "~*''  •  '"''•    ^'  **°  ""^ 

such  an  easy  thing  to  do  after  aU.  think  it  best  for  the  family,  and  we  know  that  it 

is  an  injury  to  our  people." 

The  letter  closes  with  the  suggestion  that  the 

TWO  LETTERS.  Missionary  boxes  be  turned  in  the  direction  of 

Wx  have  two  letters  from  Home  Missionaries  the  Freedmen;  that  the  Home  Missionary  Socie- 

anent  missionary  boxes,  from  each  of  which  we  ties  pay  their  missionaries  a  sufficient  salary  so 

wish  to  make  a  brief  extract.    The  first  one  that  the  boxes  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 

takes  exception  to  our  way  of  putting  the  case.  "  the  cause  of  Home  Missions  as  a  whole  be 

He  thinks  there  is  another  side  to  it,  and  this  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  the  American  Board." 

his  way  of  putting  it:  These  letters  represent  two  classes  of  good 

*'  The  true  minister,  oonsacrated  to  his  work,  Christians.    We  shall  not  undertake  to  say  which 
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dasR  is  the  larger,  nor  which  includes  the  better  like  to  be  paid  as  these  missionaries  are  paid? 

lype  of  missionary.    We  make  no  invidious  com-  Is  there  any  reason  why  a  home  missionary  should 

parisons,    Bnt  while  the  argument  of  the  first  be  treated  with  less  respect  than  a  salesman  or  a 

writer  that  such  gifts  are  not  necessarily  demor-  school-master  ? 

ralizing  is  stated  with  much  force,  many  of  our  There  is  no  reason.    Our  friend  the  writer  of 

readers  will  sympathize  with  the  view  taken  by  the  first  letter,  says  that  this  method  of  prorid- 

tbe  missionary's  wife.    It  is  not  a  mark  of  de-  iog  for  the  support  of  the  home  missionaries  Is  a 

praTity  in  a  minister  tluit  be  hates  gratuities  and  necessity.    We  do  not  believe  it.   There  is  money 

donations  and  missionary  boxes,  and  the  whole  enough.    Let  the  churches  that  send  boxes  put 

detestable  machinery  of  backsheesh  and  dead-  the  estimated  value  of  the  boxes  into  the  treasury 

headism,  and  wishes  to  live  as  independently  as  of  the  Society  in  cash;  let  the  churches  cease  to 

the  hod-carrier  lives,  on  his  own  wages.    There  regard  the  home  missionaries  as  mendicants  and 

are  such  men  in  the  frontier  churches,  many  of  to  make  mendicants  of  them,  and,  as  our  second 

tbem.    They  onght  to  be  treated  like  men.    They  correspondent  suggests,  let  the  laborers  in  this 

ought  to  have  pay  enough  to  live  on,  and  not  to  field  be  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  those 

hare  an  insufficient  wage  eked  out  with  a  dole,  who  go  abroad,  and  that  necessity  would  soon 

How  would  your  derk  or  your  children's  teacher  disappear. 
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(^tHE  author  of  "  The  Religious  Feeling ''  has  of  nature  or  of  the  spirit,  of  science  or  of  religion, 

A I    given  us  another  book»  of  great  value.    In-  ^\^  ^Xw^Jb  infidelity  to  give  up  anv  truth  to  any 

■  I               .         .,*.          r*T»u  other  truth.    There  may  be  believing  as  well  as 

J I    asmuch  »s  he  is  the  pastor  of  a  Presby-  atheistic  infideU,  if  the  essence  of  Sifidelity  be 

V  /  terian  church  in  Quincy,  HI.,  and  a  brother  the  giving  up  of  truth,  even  though  as  an  offering 

J    of  the  Professor  of  Church  History  In  An-  to  some  other  truth." 

dover  Theological  Seminary,  of  which  institution  That  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  some  form, 

he  is  a  graduate,  we  have  no  right  to  suspect  Mr.  must  be  admitted  to  be  true,  is  the  postulate  of 

Smyth  of  serious  heresy.    Indeed  no  reason  for  this  discussion.    The  author  believes,  of  course, 

such  suspicion  will  remain  in  any  candid  mind  in  the  theistic  theory  of  evolution;  the  atheistic 

after  the  book  has  been  read;  but  the  attentive  theory  he  dismisses  as  a  sheer  assumption — a 

reader  will  be  sure  to  admit  that  the  new  light  in  Judgment  which  is  confirmed  by  many  of  the  lead- 

which  the  old  faiths  have  been  set,  gives  to  some  ing  scientists.    Evolution,  as  he  conceives  it,  is 

of  them  a  greatly  changed  aspect.   It  is  the  aspect,  <•  the  course  or  method  of  creative  wisdom,  intel- 

bowerer,  rather  than  the  reality  which  has  been  llgently  pursued  from  the  beginning."    *'  It  bids 

changed;  the  book  is  one  of  the  most  genuinely  us  beware  of  regarding  existing  things  as  though 

conservative  treatises  that  we  have  lately  fallen  they  were  struck  into  being  by  successive  blows 

in  with.  of  creative  power.    It  maintains  that,  so  far  as 

Bfr.  Smyth  is  a  diligent  student  of  science  as  things  can  be  observed  and  events  followed,  they 

well  as  of  religion,  and  while  he  recognizes  the  are  continuous,  and  form  one  order.    It  directs 

fact  that  much  that'  passes  for  science  in  these  us  to  traoe  eversrwhere  processes  of  unfolding 

days  is  only  conjecture,  he  sees  that  some  results  and  growth.    It  declare  that  tbe  world  is  the 

of  scientific  investigation  are  established;  that  fruit  of  ages,  and  not  the  manufacture  of  a  day. 

some  things  are  known  ^at  were  not  known  fifty  It  accepts  nothing  as  ready-made,  but  searches 

years  ago;  and  he  thinks  it  time  to  ask  *'  whether  for  the  modes  of  production  by  which  all  things 

what  we  have  learned  and  do  know  confirms,  or  have  come  to  pass."    This  is  "  the  regnant  prin- 

not,  what  we  have  1>elieved."    That  tbe  funds-  ciple  of  modem  thought,"  and  under  the  light  of 

mental  truths  of  Christianity  will  be  confirmed  this  he  brings  the  Bible,  Christianity  and  the  hope 

by  the  certainties  of  science  he  does  not  seem  to  of  immortality. 

doubt;  but  in  any  case  he  will  hold  fast  to  what  The  traces  of  this  process  of  development  he 

Is  known:  finds  first  in  the  historical  growth  of  the  Bible, 

"  To  sacrifice  one  truth  to  another  truth  is  never  which  possesses  a  moral  unity,  and  the  canon  of 

reasonable.    Skepticism  may  look  about  and  see  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  law  of 

oppoeidoiM  and  raise  queeUons  and  create  doubts;  gpiritual  selection.    It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 

SSi\h;ii?;hX?rSiShSS&  ""^tional  life  of  Israel,  but  that  national  life  is 

guided  and  inspired  by  God.    The  Bible  is  the 

1  Old  Faiths  In  Kew  Light.   By  Newman  Smjth.  record  of  the  moral  leadership  of  God,  in  Uie 

Kew  York:  Charles  Sorlbner*i  Sons.  moral  education  of  the  Hebrew  people.    Imper- 
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f eetion  and  incompleteness  both  in  the  ethical  and  with  mnch  acute  snggestfon  of  the  existence  <tf 
in  the  religious  oono^Uons  of  the  Old  Testament  an  unseen  oniTerse,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptnree  are  thos  to  be  expected;  the  tmths  resurrection.  Mr.  Smyth  is  familiar  with  the 
given  to  the  people  from  time  to  time  were  tmths  latest  biological  theories,  and  while  he  argues 
that  they  needed,  and  that  they  could  use;  the  that  the  question  of  future  existence  is  a  question 
rcTelation  was  never  so  far  in  advance  of  the  for  the  philosopher  and  not  for  the  physicist,  he 
people  that  they  could  not  understand  it,  but  it  makes  good  use  of  the  results  of  science  in  point* 
was  always  far  enough  beyond  them  to  call  them  ing  the  way  toward  some  hypothesis  of  the  last 
onward.  For  this  day  much  of  the  Old  Testa-  things  that  may  satisfy  our  reason  while  it  af- 
ment  ethics  is  altogether  inadequate.  "  There  fords  a  footing  to  our  faith, 
are  rules  which  it  would  be  bondage  for  us  to  ob-  The  style  of  the  book  is  extremely  lucid  and 
serve.  A  man  who  should  undertake  to  regulate  beautiful.  Apt  quotation,  felidtious  illustration, 
his  social  life  by  the  laws  of  Moses  would  be  sent  nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  words,  fine 
to  the  penitentiary."  This  was,  however,  the  modulation  of  phrases  and  sentences  make  it  ad- 
kind  of  legislation  that  this  people  needed;  the  mirable  as  literature.  Altogether  it  is  a  notable 
success  of  the  method  proves  the  divine  wis-  production.  We  have  not  heard  the  last  of  New* 
dom  of  it.  All  this  field  has  been  traversed  by  man  Smyth. 
Dr.  Mozley  in  his  "  Ruling  Ideas  In  Early  Ages,"                                      


but  Mr.  Smyth  has  treated  it  with  great  skiU  xo  the  second  generation  of  young  men  the  an- 

and  freshness.  thor  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days  "  now  makes 

The  theory  of  such  a  moral  progress  in  the  i^  no^ie  appeal  in  his  little  book*  on  "  The  Man- 
Scriptures,  involves,  of  course,  some  recasting  of  Unesa  of  Christ."  The  fathers  of  many  of  the 
the  old  theories  of  inspiration.  But  that  oontin-  |^yg  ^^^  ^^  ^^ad  this  book  remember  with  grat- 
gency  does  not  fill  our  author  with  dismay.  "  He  ^^^^^  ^^  impulses  that  they  gained  from  the  story 
who  has  gained  this  broader  view  of  the  Bible  ^j  Tom  Brown,  and  not  less  from  the  stirring  ad- 
as  the  development  of  a  course  of  history  itself  4,^33  ©ntiUed  "Religio  Laid,"  which  forms  the 
guided  and  inspired  by  Jehovah,  wiU  not  be  dis-  i^\^\^\  paper  in  "  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People." 
concerted  by  the  confused  noise  of  the  critics,  xhe  notion  that  religion  was  not  alone  forfeeble- 
His  faith  in  the  Word  of  God  lies  deeper  than  niinded  folk;  that  a  gentle  piety  was  no  discredit 
any  difficulties  or  flaws  in  the  surface  of  the  toagenUeman;  that  there  was  no  discrepancy  bo- 
Bible.  He  will  not  be  disturbed  by  seeing  any  ^.^^^^  humility  and  honor,  or  faith  ahd  courage 
theory  of  its  mechanical  formation  or  school-  _^„  distinctly  and  impressively  conveyed  to 
book  infallibility  broken  to  pieces  under  the  re-  ^^^^  minds,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  by  these 
peated  blows  of  modem  investigation;  the  water  ^i^?^  words  of  Thomas  Hughes, 
of  life  will  flow  from  the  rock  which  the  scholar  xhis  little  book,  made  up  chiefly  of  papers  con- 
strikes  with  his  rod.  He  can  wait,  without  fear,  tribute  to  "  Good  Words,"  is  another  most  of- 
fer a  candid  and  thorough  study  of  these  sacred  fective  call  addressed  to  young  men  to  enter  upon 
writings  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  parts  are  christian  service.  Even  in  these  days  of  materi- 
genuine,  and  what  narratives,  if  any  are  unhis-  ^^^^  pessimism  Mr.  Hughes  is  not  ashamed  of 
torical.  Hisbelief  in  the  Word  of  God  from  gene-  ^^e  gospel  of  Christ;  for  he  believes  with  Paul 
ration  to  generation  does  not  depend  upon  the  ^j^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  q^  ^^^  salvation.  His 
minor  incidents  of  the  Biblical  stories;  it  would  ^j^^^^y  ^j  ^j^^  ^^^^y^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ ^jy^  ^^e  theo- 
not  be  destroyed  or  weakened,  even  though  hu-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Christians;  but  Christianity 
man  traditions  could  be  shown  to  have  overgrown  ^^^  j,,„^  ^  believing  and  obeying  Jesus  Christ; 
some  portions  of  the  sacred  history,  as  the  ivy,  "and  as  many  as  walk  according  tothis  rule,  peace 
creeping  up  the  walls  of  the  church,  does  not  ^  ^^  them  I"  Their  doctrinal  defects  will  not 
loosen  its  ancient  stones."  1^  ^^^^  punished. 

After  a  striking  chapter  in  which  the  Bible  is  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  n,en  may  be  persuaded  to 
shown  to  have  been  the  friend  and  helper  of  scien-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^^3  Qj^^st  as  their  master,  Mr. 
tifio  invesUgation  and  to  have  been  constmcted  Hughes  undertakes  to  show  them  that  he  is 
with  a  wonderful  fitness  to  subserve  that  high  pnr^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Xtmi^  snd  followed.  After  an  ad- 
pose,  the  writer  comes,  in  two  chapters  on  "  The  mirable  chapter  on  "  The  Tests  of  Manliness," 
Culmination  in  the  Christ,"  to  a  discussion  of  the  ^  ^^^  ^e  shows  that  courage,  self-sacrifice, 
place  of  Jesus  in  history,  as  the  perfect  historical  fl^^^ty  to  tmth  and  devotion  to  duty  are  its  es- 
manifestaUon  of  the  divine  power.  His  unique-  ^^^^  elements,  he  proceeds  with  a  rapid  but 
ness  and  his  naturalness  are  the  two  chief  ^j^^^j  g„^^y  ^j  ^^  principal  events  of  our 
thoughts  on  which  the  argument  rests;  but  the  savior's  life,  showing  how  aU  these  qualities  in 
chapters  are  full  of  profound  and  vigorous  rea-  ^^j.  ^j^j^^g^  manifestoUon  are  exempUfied  by 

soning.    Here  and  there  a  sentence  lights  up    

large  spaces  of  theological  controversy.  2  The  Manliness  of  Christ    By  Thomas  Hughes, 

The  chapters  which  conclude  the  book  treat  Q.  0.   Boston :  Houghton.  Osgood  ft  Oo. 
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him.    Under  this  treatment  the  character  of  oar  A  betisbix  edition^  of  Hr.  Didier's  life  of  Poe 

Lord  takes  on  some  aspects  of  nobility  and  great-  lias  appeared.    The  story  is  told  by  an  admirer 

ness  with  which  the  professional  theologians  have  of  the  poet;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  veracious  nar- 

not  always  inrested  it.    The  environment  of  his  rative  and  good  reasons  are  given  for  revising 

life  is  well  depicted,  and  the  courage  and  fidelity  many  of  the  harsh  judgments  which  have  been 

tiiat  was  required  for  such  testimonies  as  be  ut-  pronounced  upon  this  unfortunate  man.    His  in- 

tared  and  such  deeds  as  he  did,  are  forcibly  sug-  temperance  is  not  disguised,  but  aside  from  this 

gested.  vice  he  seems  to  have  been  honorable  and  pure  in 

We  do  not  find  Mr.  Hughes's  exposition  in  all  life.    He  inherited  an  excitable  temperament,  and 

respects  adequate.    There  are  events  in  the  life  his  early  training  was  precisely  calculated  to  de- 

of  our  Lord  the  full  meaning  of  which  he  does  velop  his  weaknesses.    Pity,  far  more  than  cen- 

not  seem  to  comprehend.    Especially  does  he  fail  sure,  is  the  emotion  that  the  story  of  his  life 

to  perceive  the  real  nature  of  the  agony  in  the  awakens.    His  poetical  works  are  included  in  this 

garden.    But  the  portraiture  as  a  whole  is  clear  volume,  together  with  his  lectures  on  The  Poetio 

and  worthy,  such  as  could  only  have  come  from  Principle  and  on  The  Philosophy  of  Gompodtiou. 

the  hand  of  a  loving  and  obedient  disciple.  

The  Tolnme  cloees  with  an  address  deUveredmt  jj^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  r,         j,,  c„„^ 

CUfton  CoUege  last  October,  and  that  ongbt  tobe  y^„,  ^^  Christmas  Stories,  and  were  written,  we 

read  by  erery  CoUege  bo,  who  ever  read  "Tom  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Christmas  festival  of  K>me 

?"*rL     I*l«'*"'«*"'«"'y"'<i'ilfectingappeal  g„„day-6chool  or  other.    It  must  be  said  that  the 

to  all  that  to  best  in  the  hearts  of  young  men.  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  feUdtousj  the  stories  do  go 

"~~^  round  rather  more  than  is  desirable;  if  they  went 

Thb  unsophisticated  and  ingenuous  reader  who  ^fi:^*  »*  *^  *^<^  skipped  about  it  less  frequently; 

takes  up  "  The  Lost  Truths  of  Christianity,"  i  ^  t^«'o  ^^^^  *  ^^^®  '®8S  talking  and  a  little  more 

will  find  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  straightfoiv  doing»  ^^7  would  be  better  stories.    This  is  not 

ward,  earnest  and  devout  writer,  who  has  very  denying,  however,  that  they  are  very  good  stories, 

decided  opinions  and  suffers  from  no  lack  of  ^^^  o'  excellent  sentiments  and  stimulating  sug- 

Scripture  jwoofs  of  them.    Such  a  reader  will  ge8tion8,all  put  in  a  bright  and  entertaining  way. 

wonder,  now  and  then,  who  this  writer  can  be;  We  are  not  complaining;  we  like  Mr.  Raymond's 

will  ask  himself  whether  these  ideas  and  interpre-  method ;  but  it  is  in  him  to  do  better  work  in  this 

Utions  are  original,  and  will  sometimes  feel  that  U»«  than  any  that  this  book  holds. 

the  writer  is  getting  into  deep  water;  but  he  can-  

not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  m^.  johh  Botlx  O'Bbillt  has  given  us  in 

of  many  of  the  statements,  and  the  aptness  of  someof  his  spirited  poems  something  of  the  flavor 

many  of  the  interpretations  of  Scripture.  ^i  i^^  i^  Australia,  but  his     "  Moondyne  "*   af- 

To  the  initiated  the  book  will  present  no  such  j^j^  ^^^  ^  larger  opportunity  for  the  delineation 

difficulties.    They  will  see  through  it  before  they  ^|  ^^  j^^e  society.    It  is  a  strong  story,  dealing 

have  read  the  brief  introduction.    "  Oh."  they  ^^  convict  life  in  part,  showing  some  of  the 

will  exclaim,  "  that  is  nothing  but ism."  problems  which  prison  reformers  have  to  answer, 

But  why  should  we  tell  the  unsophisUcated  reader  ^^^  exposing  the  wrongs  to  which  prisoners  are 
this  dreadful  name  ?     What  does  an  epithet .  gntjocted.    It  is  not  a  pleasant  story,  but  it  is  the 

prove?    The  real  question  is  not  whether  the  ^©rk  of  a  writer  with  sound  histincts  and  great 

book  is ism  or  not,  but  whether  it  is  true  dramatic  power. 

or  not.    And  that  question  can  be  decided  much  

more  judiciously  if  sectarian  names,  which  have  .          _.         ^u       j      *j       ^  *i.     *    « 

,'',             j.^i.,..,.,  J  A  BOOK*  on  the  education  of  the  feelings, 

solongbeeu  used  notas  torches,  but  as  bludgeons,       ,         v    *. «    *    «iv-i *k^  jj «*i  .,         t 

^              -        ,                '                   ©        »  whose  object  is  to "  bring  the  dispositions,  aspi- 

are  not  once  referred  to.  ,,         *' ,          ,        *  x     u                 i*u          j 

-or             X     .•  c  J     lov             *  4.V         t  rations  and  passions  into  harmony  with  sound 

We  are  not  satisfied  with  some  of  the  explana-  ,  ,  ,,,                -           ,,^  „       j      u         ^    ^ 

^          ,  .,            .          /  .u    r^       1     wi  u  4.ut  intelligence  and  morality,"  and  whose  stand- 

tions  of  the  mystery  of  the  Gtospel  which  this  ^ 

writer  oflfers.    We  believe  that  these  mysteries  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe :  A  New 

are  deeper  than  he  thinks,  and  that  the  rationale  Memoir  by  Eugene  L.  Didler,  and  an  Introductory 

of  some  of  them  had  better  not  be  attempted.  Letterby  Sarah  Helen  Whitman.   New  York:  S.  W. 

But  many  things  that  he  says  are  clearly  and  Widdleton. 

strongly  said;  and  this  book  will  not  only  awaken  sxhaMerry-Go-Bonnd.  Stories  for  Boys  and  Oirls, 

thought  in  the  minds  of  honest  readers,  but  It  wlU  By  B.  W.  Raymond.   New  York:  Fords,  Howard  A 

help  some  even  of  those  who  do  not  foUow  all  Its  Hulbert. 

reasonings,  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  truths  s  Moondyne.   A  Story  from  the  Underworld.   By 

of  Christianity.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.    Boston:  Roberts  Brothers. 

1  The  Lost  Truths  of  Christianity.    Philadelphia :  *  How  to  Educate  the  Feelings  or  Affections.    By 

J.  B.  Upplnoott  ft  Co.  Charleii  Brady.    New  York:  S  E.  Wells  ft  Co. 
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point  is  that  of  phrenology,  seems  to  as  a  sort  of  planation  for  all  the  spiritnallstic  phenomena- 
solecism.  *'  It  is  not,'*  says  this  writer,  "what  table  tipping,  mind  reading,  and  all  the  rest.  It 
we  know  bat  what  we  feel  that  asnally  regalates  all  resnlts  from  "  physical  impressions  on  the 
oar  condnct;  and  if  what  we  feel  depends  apon  brain,"  electric  currents  flowing  from  one  brain  to 
the  size  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  with  which  the  another;  so  that  **  the  negative  electric  agency 
feelings  are  connected,  it  is  aseless  to  deceive  of  the  one  receives  the  positive  electric  agency  of 
onrselves  by  expecting  from  people  more  than  the  other,"  and  so  on.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
their  organization  warrants.  If  the  selfish  feel-  the  Reverend  Thomas  Mitchell  is  a  very  know- 
ings predominate,  it  is  aseless  to  expect  other  ingman;  but  there  are  quite  a  n amber  of  things 
than  a  selfish  person  or  a  superior  kind  of  animal ;  in  heaven  and  earth  that  his  philosophy  does  not 
the  moral  feelings,  though  weak,  may  restrain  include,  and  as  for  the  subject  which  he  has  here 
the  propensities  within  the  limits  of  law;  com-  undertaken  to  illuminate,  he  has  not  even  suo- 
mon  courtesy  and  politeness  and  a  good  education  ceeded  in  making  its  darkness  visible. 
may  enable  an  individual  to  seem  to  the  world  


all  that  the  world  requires;  but  yet  the  character 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  anybody  who 


at  its  base  is,  and  will  continue,  essentially  self-    ,  .  .,         .>i,        ^..mw 

1  u     i«ru      *u        11  ifl  u      J  *u  ^u        knows  how  easily  and  freshly  and  happily  Mr. 

ish.    when  the  animal  or  eelfish  and  the  other    ^.  ....,»...,...     .  ,        ,  . 


Chaney  writes  that  his  little  booki  of  travel  in 

the  Sandwich  Islands  is  a  pleasant  book  to  read. 

It  brings  you  the  breezes  of  those  delightful  lands, 

^.,         ,,,,   .  ,  X  v  ^  ^1-   t-  .*         j*u      aud  the  flavor  of  their  fruits,  and  the  melody  of  the 

this  equilibrium  exists  between  the  better  and  the  ^  .     *  .,   *  i       ^^  ^  ^^  *.    * 

^.         ^      M    X,        .*.i_..j*ii-        sweet  speech  of  their  people.    It  tells  us  about 


feelings  are  equally  balanced,  then  education 
and  existing  circumstances  will  determine  which 
shall  predominate."    It  is,  therefore,  only  when 


the  missionaries  and  their  work,  and  stands  up 
for  them  too,  bravely, — if  its  writer  is  a  Unita- 
rian.   He  does  not  forget  that  he  is  a  Christian. 


worse  elements  of  character  that  education  has 
any  chance,  and  the  number  of  such  cases  must 
be  very  small.    The  attempts  to  "bring  the  dis- 
positions, habits  and  passions  into  harmony  with  ,,  _  .       ^  ..._   „  .         .^       ,.  ^. 
*^       ,           IX     If  u                  *    J       *i          u           I  do  not  like "  he  writes,  "  to  argue  the  cause 
sound  morality"  by  means  of  education,  when      .  ,     ,          ,    ,        ,        ^«   .  ..  ,. 

J     4 1  1  *  J  I.    >.     #    II  J  o'  foreign  missions  in  a  Christian  community, 

our  conduct  is  regulated  by  Our  feelings  and  our  ^^  ,^,  .  .        i.^i^ 

.    „  J  *       I     J  v    *u     I       t^u  -*  The  necessity  for  such  an  argument  would  reflect 

feelings  are  determined  by  the  size  of  those  parts  ^  ..  ..  ^t.  f  .*     .^    *i     a  *.  ._ij 

«*u   1     *      «.u    i:w4.i      *^         1^  too  much  upon  its  Christianity."    After  a  vivid 

of  the  brain  with  which  they  are  connected,  would  ,       .    .        *  .^  .,  ,         *  .,.  «    « 

^    ,                u*/-i'*ian.        t       *  description  of  the  condition  of  theso  people  be- 
seem to  be  somewhat  Quixotic.    The  only  ef-  ^       ..        *    ,        .       ,  ,    ^  .i.  I^,.^ 
M  ^    I       i.u  J    #    J      ..».,    *.i.    /    i:  ^      ui  u  'ow  the  missionaries  visited  them,  and  of  the  re- 
fectual  method  of  educating  the  feelings,  which  .       ^,      ...^..  .,     ..,  ...      .* 

.  .       ...    ...      ...        I      I    *u  11    41  demption  that  Christianity  has  wrought  out  for 

consists  with  this  philosophy,' is  the  application      ^    *^  .  ^         \        .,,*  ,j 

. ,, ,      ,      1.  11      *  _*    r      »i       ji  them,  he  sums  up  by  saying:  "If  we  could  see 

to  children's  skulls  of  some  sort  of  orthopedic        ^   '  ^  .        i   ^       i      i_e      t. 

. ,  ,       ui  1  4U    v  J  v  1  u^u   ^  *nd  know  what  cruel  rites,  involving  human  sac- 

machinery,  by  which  the  bad  bumps  might  be  de-      ,_  t.  .  J    J,  i,  Z.  ^      1 

J       .  . t         J  1    ^i.  ^  rifice;  what  deadly  worship  perpetuating  igno- 

pressed  and  the  good  ones  elevated.  *       ....         .    .       f  t^  f  »»    *^ 

*^  ranoe  and  hate;    what  tyrannous  inequalities, 

•  shielded   by  the  death-line  of  a  piteous  tabu; 


Ip  the  Rev.  Thomas  MitcheU  of  Brooklyn  has  ^***^  habitual  warfare  and  shameless  vice;  what 
really  got  the  keyi  that  ho  is  talking  about,  we  "^^«^  wrongs,  persistent  injuries,  established 
wish  that  he  would  lock  the  thing  up  aud  throw  '*««  *"<^  ^^"^  customs  this  rebuking,  renewing, 
the  key  into  the  East  River.  It  would  be  no  real  "forming  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  has  met  and 
gain  to  the  human  race  if  aU  the  secrets  of  spir-  overthrown,  we  should  not  spend  our  strength  in 
itism  were  discovered  and  exposed-qulte  the  needless  criticisms  upon  its  eariier  evidences,  its 
contrary  indeed.  Most  of  these  secrets  are  of  ^^^^  miracles,  local  adaptations  or  passing  ac- 
such  a  character  that  the  less  the  world  knows  companimente  ;  but,  convinced  and  converted  by 
about  them  the  better  for  the  worid.  But  the  fact  *^  abiding  purity  and  power  we  should  go  forth 
is  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  "key"  is  a  poor  tool.  He  ^  ■***"  *^  blessings  with  all  mankind."  Mr. 
is  an  "  Orthodox  "  Christian  to  whom  "  thought  Chaney  pays  a  hearty  tribute  to  the  piety,  the  cult- 
is  the  resilt  of  organization,"  who  insists  that  ""^^  ^^^  the  hospitality  of  the  missionaries  whom 
"the  brain  and  senses  evolve  mind."  and  who  *>«"«^»  especially  to  the  venerable  Dr.  Coan  in 
belabors  spiritism  with  the  cudgels  of  relig-  ^*^^  P^^P**  ^«  preached-tell  it  not  in  the  Con- 
ious  materialism.  He  has  thus  a  physical  ex-  RWK»tional  House  I  publish  it  not  In  the  street 
— called  Beacon  I 

t  Key  to  Ghostlsm.  Science  and  Art  Unlock  its 

Mysteries.    By  Ue v.  Thomas  Mitchell.  New  York:  S.  l  Aloha:    A   Hawaiian   SaluUtion.     By  Qeorge 

R.  Wells  &  Co.  Leonard  Chaney.    Boston  :  lioberts  Brothers. 
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A  HOMELY  STORY  OF  A  HOME. 

PEBE  he  iai"  called  out  one  of  the  Nevada.    Silver,"    rejoined     the     Judge. 

n  group  at  the  drag-shop  door.    The  There  waa  the  tiemendoiu  brevity  in  his 

1  little  druggist,  Levick,  nuhed  out,  words  of  oannoD  abots. 

'  bottle  ia  hand,  as  a  stiS,  tall  figure  "  Tut,  tut  I    Bilver,  ha?    And  he  was  but 

posaed  the  window.  a  slip  of  a  bo;  I    Bat  we  Ve  no  idea  in  this 

''Ah,JudgelGoodHiay,good-dajl  What'a  village  of  how  the  world  moves,  gentlemen, 

yonr  hurry?    Waa  that  your  son  who  came  These  eoormoDs  enterprisea  I    Well,  I  con* 

in  the  stage  last  night  ? "  gratnlate  yon,  Judge;    The  burgesBea  have 

"  Yes,  sir.  Yes."    The  Judge  paused  to  be  their  annual  supper  to-night  at  the  Aloock 

qoeetioned,  a  oervous  smile  twitching  his  House  yon  know,  and  I  must  see  that  yonr 

lean  jaws.  son  is  invited.    Perhaps  he  will  let  us  in  to  a 

The  men  came  out  curiously.     "  High  day  secret  or  two  in  stocks,"  winking  knowingly, 

for  the  Judge,"  whispered  Squire  Moore,  "That's  my  joke,  of  course.    I'll  go  for 

inside  of  the  shop.    The  Judge  was  usually,  Sheppard  to  call  on^n  the  Ctrfooel— Major 

like  themselvea,  untidy  in  his  dress;   but  — what  ia  his  title?" 

tUs  morning  be  wore  his  broadcloth  suit,  "  Mr.  Yam&ll,  plain  Mr.  Yamall.    Brom- 

his  hi{^  beaver  hat  waa  set  nattily  on  hia  ley  remarked  last  night  that  be  had  carefully 

bald  crown,  and  he  handled  his  rattan  as  if  gaarded  against  any  titJe.    Bad  southern 

it  had  been  a  scepter.  habit    '  Your  pretender,'  he  said, '  needs  to 

"Son,  ah?"  said  Levick,   meditatively  makebroadhisphylacteriesandtosonndbia 

poliabiog  his  viaL    "  Not  the  artist  ?    No,  trumpet  before  him,  but  the  name  of  a  man 

cert^ly  not.    More  weight  about  this  gen-  of  real  power  wants  no  noby  tooting  to  an- 

tlemau,  from  the  glimpse  I — Oldest  son  ?  nounce  it'    My  ion  will  be  pleased  to  see 

From  California,  I  understand  ? "  you.  Squire.    Good  morning,  gentlemen  ;" 

*■  From  Nevada,  gentlemen."    The   old  and,  with  a  lofty  bow,  the  Judge  stepped  as 

man  looked  slowly  around  as  from  a  lofty  airily  as  his  rheomatio  legs  would  allow 

height,  rolling  the  sonorous  syllables  de-  down    the  hilly  street    The  men  looked 

lightedly  on  his  tongue.    "  My  oldest  son,  after  the  familiar  figure  frith  new  interest 

Bromley  Yamall."  "  He  makea  less  of  it  than  I  expected," 

"Why,    bless    my     soul,    /  remember  said  Levick.    "Bob  Strain  beerd  in  Balti- 

firom  I "  said   Squip:e   Moore,  coming  out.  more  that  this   Brom   Yarnall  waa  one  of 

"  Tow-beaded  yoongater  at  Peter's  school,  the  big  bonanza  kings." 

Why,  certainly  I    Bat    that   waa    twenty  There   was     a  ohorus    of    inarticulate 

years  ego.    They  tell  me  he's  done  well  out  grunts. 

weet,Jadge?  Banker?  Railroading?  Eh?"  "  Well,"  said  the  Squire,  lighting  his  pipe 

••Mining  air.    The  Wbite    Rose  mine,  thoughtfully,  "there's  no  denying  it,  the 

CopTTiglit,  1880,  b;  Edward  F.  MsRtuD.    AU  rlghu  tMSrred. 
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Yarnalls  are  a  brilliant  family.  There '»  ill-luck,  was  one  of  the  possessions  of  Lyine> 
never  been  a  family  in  Lymebnrgh  that  had  burgh  to  be  talked  over  year  by  year,  and 
their  quality  of  brains.  You  neyer  knew  bragged  of  just  as  much  as  Pitt's  imported 
where  it  would  burst  out.  There  was  old  ewes  or  the  Magnesia  spring.  Levick  de- 
Doctor  2^b  Yamall,  he  headed  the  split  in  served  a  snub,  and  he  got  it. 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  Kentucky.  Then  The  Judge^  meanwhile,  tip-toed  his  way 
there 's  the  Judge — "  restlessly  down  the  street.  He  felt  that  it 
"  Great  lawyer  in  his  day,  I  reckon  ?  "  woi^jLd  lower  the  family  to  discuss  Bromley 
said  Levick,  who  was  a  new  comer  in  town.  farUier  with  the  canaille  at  the  drug-shop. 
*<  No  lawyer  at  all.  Never  had  a  business  All  of  the  world  outside  the  family  were, 
of  any  sort.  One  or  two  offices.  *  But  he  's  measurably,  more  or  less,  canaille.  But  he 
been  such  a  politician,  his  intellect 's  been  could  not  keep  quiet.  He  was  going  to  Mrs. 
such,  that  we  Ve  always  given  him  a  fore-  James  tb  tell  her  about  Bromley  and  the 
most  place.  If  you  want  a  president  for  a  silver  mine.  Mrs.  James  was  an  ordinary 
farmers'  club,  or  a  chairman  at  a  caucus  or  a  little  women  and  an  outsider,  but  she  had 
hotel  dinner,  Yamall 's  simply  magnificent,  come  within  the  sacred  Yarnall  precinct  by 
It  come  natural  to  call  him  Judge  and  Hon-  marriage  and  was  the  most  untiring  of  list- 
orable.  Then  there 's  his  son,  Horace ;  he's  eners.  The  Yarnalls  always  spoke  of  her 
reckoned  a  big  gun  in  the  artist  line,  I  as  ^'  a  Virginia  girl  whom  James  had  picked 
hear ;  and  Lilian — ^there  's  not  as  superior  a  up  somewhere." 

woman  in  the  county  as  Lilian  Yamall.  When  the  Judge  reached  the  house  where 
If  she  'd  write  for  the  press  she  'd  earn  her  "  the  Jameses  *'  lived,  he  paced  slowly  down 
thousands  per  annum,  no  doubt.'*  the  boarded  walk  outside,  surveying  it  with 
**  Why  don't  she  do  it,  then  ?  "  said  Levick.  many  a  sad  **  Tut  1  tut ! "  and  melancholy 
"  How 's  it  come  that  with  their  genius  wag  of  the  head.  He  did  not  know  what 
James  supports  them  all  ?  He  pays  the  Bromley  would  say  when  he  heard  the  his- 
'  bills  for  the  whole  capoodle  of  them."  tory  of  this  house.  The  old  Judge  quailed 
**  Ye— es,"  the  Squire  ceded  reluctantly,  before  this  son,  from  whom  he  had  not  heard 
"  Well,  Jumes  Yamall 's  a  commonplace  fel-  for  years,  and  who  suddenly  appeared,  a 
low,  fit  for  nothing  but  steady  work.  Put  bonanza  king,  as  a  delinquent  school  boy 
him  in  a  rut  and  there  he  stays.  But  there 's  might  before  his  master.  Bromley,  being 
a  kind  of  incapacity  in  the  others  for  earn-  so  successful  a  business  man,  would  no 
ing  their  living.  It  is  n't  drink,  nor  cards ;  dout>t  hold  them  all  sharply  to  account  for 
it  must  be  genius  that  ails  them.  There 's  their  financial  doings  in  these  fifteen  years, 
something  else  to  be  done  in  the  world,  What  would  he  think  of  their  selling  the 
after  all,  than  to  make  money.  Some  of  us  homestead  to  James  ? 
rides  on  donkeys  and  some  of  us  on  winged  Now  the  history  of  the  sale  was  this, 
horses.  You  've  heard  of  Pegasus,  no  doubt,  The  house  was  a  dilapidated  old  cottage 
Sam  ?  "  when  the  family  (with  James'  earnings  as 
**  Yes,  I  've  heard  of  Pegasus,"  said  Lev-  river  clerk)  bought  it  for  a  trifle  from 
ick,  taking  up  the  pestle  and  grinding  vig-  Spong,  the  saddler,  and  dubbed  it  the  home- 
orously.  "  I  'm  glad  it  has  carried  one  of  stead.  When  James  was  made  teller  in  the 
the  Yarnalls  into  a  silver  mine.  It  hain't  bank,  Lilian  showed  to  him  conclusively 
done  much  for  the  rest,  as  far 's  I  can  see."  that  his  salary  would  justify  them  in  board- 
Nobody  replied  to  the  sneer.  The  con-  ing  at  the  Alcock  house.  When  James 
versation  suddenly  turned  upon  French  me-  brought  home  his  wife,  however,  Lilian 
rino  sheep,  and  the  little  druggist  was  left  was  ready  with  another  plan, 
out  of  it  in  a  mai'ked  way,  which  made  him  '*  You  will  not  wish  to  board  with  us, 
feel  that  he  was  but  a  stranger  and  adven-  Dorothea  ?  "  she  said.  '*  I  do  not  approve 
turer  among  the  solid  durabilities  of  the  of  this  amalgamation  of  families,  especially 
town  of  Lymeburgh.  The  genius  of  the  in  a  race  as  nervous  and  sensitive  as  the 
Yamall  family,  their  eccentricities  and  their  Yarnalls.    Besides,  you  would  prefer  to  go 
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to  housekeeping,  no  doubt.  Yirginia  women  pantry  and  kitchen  for  old  Tamsie,  who  had 

are  sach  devotees  to  the  arts  of  the  cuisine  1  followed  her  from  Virginia. 

I  always  think  of  them  as  compounding  pie  The  addition  was  finished  jnst  a  week  ago ; 

crust  or  g^mbo  soup."  tlie  last  workman,  with  his  splatched  trow- 

**  Yes,  I  should  prefer  it.    I  never  have  sers  and  pot  of  paint,  had  gone  out  of  the 

lived  in  a  hotel,"  said  the  little  Virginian,  gate ;  the  last  chip  had  been  picked  up  from 

quietly.  the  grass.     Mrs.  James  and  Tamsie,  with 

**  James  tells  me  you  have  a  trifle  of  money.  Nelly  and  the  boys  skirmishing  between,  had 
Now  the  best  use  you  can  mnke  of  it  is  to  put  down  the  carpets  and  arranged  the  fur- 
buy  the  homestead  from  my  father.  Of  niture;  and  when  each  room  was  finished 
course,"  her  pale  blue  eyes  swimming  with  Mrs.  Dorry  and  the  children  took  hands  and 
tears,  *'  we  could  not  part  with  it  to  any  one  sang  and  danced  wildly  ronnd  to  bring  good 
butaYamall.  Every  board  in  it  is  hallowed  luck  into  it  To  tell  the  truth,  this  was 
by  association.  But  I,  for  one,  should  be  their  occupation  when  the  Judge  C4ime  up; 
willing  that  you  and  James  should  build  he  could  hear  their  screams  of  laughter  iu- 
Your  nest  in  it  You  would  do  well  to  buy  side, 
it,  Dorothea."  "  It 's  a  very  nice  house,"  he  said,  scan- 

"  I  ?  "  said  Dorry,  smiling.  "You  must  talk  ning  it  critically  thrpugh  his  eyeglasses,  "  a 

to  James  about  it.    Whatever  money  I  had  very  valuable  property.    I  am  afraid  Brom- 

is  in  his  hands,  of  course."  ley  will  strongly  disapprove  of  our  parting 

The  end  was  that  James  bought  the  place  with  if*    At  that  moment  he  caught  sight 

at  a  price  which  would  have  paid  for  it  if  of  Bromley  and  Lilian  coming  across  the 

the  boards  had  been  coated  with  silver  in-  meadows  towards  the  house,  and  waited  for 

stead  of  associations.    But  James  was  not  them. 

likely  to  raise  a  question  of  money  between  It  was  the  little  parlor  which  the  children 

himself  and  his  family ;  pever  was  there  a  and  their  mother  were  dedicating  by  a  dance 

fonder  son  and  brother  ;  he  had  besides  his  to  all  kinds  of  fun  in  future, 

full  share  of  pride  in  the  Yarnall  blood  and  **  That  will  do,  Tom,"  cried  Mrs.  Dorry, 

all  pertaining  to  it.  red  and  breathless ;  while  Tamsie  in  her 

"  As  for  Mrs.  James,"  Lilian  said,  "  she  purple  gown  and  yellow  turban,  lean  and 

had  neither   wish  nor    opinion    about  it.  prim  as  a  Quaker,  watched  them  with  all  the 

There  seems  to  be  no  subject  upon  which  dignity  which  her  mistress  lacked.    "  Pull 

Mrs.  James   has   either  wishes   or    opin.  papa's  chair  closer  to  the  comer,  Bob,  so 

ions."  that  he  can  reach  his  meerschaum  on  the 

Dorothea  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  bracket    The  curtains  suit  the  dark  paper 

rain  pouring  in  at  the  roof,  nor  the  stagnant  exactly,  aunty." 

pond  at  the  back  door.    But,  as  years  went  "  Dey  do,  Miss  Dorry.    Dey  'm  mighty 

by,   the   roof  was  mended,  the  pond  was  rich.    I  mind  de  fust  day  I  see  yo  aunt, 

drained,  the  vegetables  and  flowers  in  the  Miss  Loo,  a  wearin'  dat  brocade.    Tears  as 

garden  became  the  boast  of  Lymeburgh ;  the  ef  " — peering  carefully  around — "  deh  was 

dilapidated,  gray,  cramped  house  was  made  a  look  in  dis  room  like  de  ole  pahloh  at 

thoroughly  comfortable.  home." 

But  it  was  cramped.     Little  Nelly  was  "Oh,  you  see  it?    I  wanted  that  I  "cried 

seven  years  old ;  it  was  time  that  she  had  a  Mrs.  Dorry,  clapping  her  hands.    "  I  tried 

chamber  of  her  own ;  Tom*s  and  Bob's  legs  for  that  I    I  thought  it  would  please  you, 

and  roaring  voices  shook  the  whole  wooden  Tamsie.    And  you  will  be  so  comfortable 

tenement  from  garret  to  roof ;   one  room  at  last  in  that  kitchen — so  nice  and  big." 

would  no  longer  serve  for  parlor,  dining-  "  Comfble  enough.    Deal  o'  scrubbin*," 

room  and  nursery.     Mrs.  James  produced  grunted  Tamsie,  going  out. 

her  savings  of  eight  years  (milk  and  butter  "  It 's  all  wasted.  Mamma,"  said  Tom. 

money  and  the  like),  and  asked  James  to  **  No,  it 's  not  wasted.    That 's  her  way. 

build  an  addition  of  two  rooms  and  a  snug  I  do  want  her  to  be  comfortable  for  the  rest 
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of  her  life,  and  to  have  something  of  the  be  looked  for  in  a  man  who  had  conjured 

old  place  to  look  at.    Put  another  log  on  millions  out  of  nothing ;  his  pale  blue  eye 

the  hearth.    We  must  have  a  fire  this  even-  had  no  meaning  whatever  except  when  it 

iug  to  kill  the  frost  when  Papa  comes  home,  occasionally  kindled   with    a  small   joke. 

How  the  old  fire-bush  shines  in  the  sun  I  There  was  a  scrupulous  simplicity  and  lack 

Ohy  it's  all  so  jolly  and  snug!'* — catching  of  pretense  about  him  which  delighted  the 

Nelly  about  the  waist  and  hugging  her.  Lymeburghers.    His   plain  morning   suit, 

Mrs.  James  was  known  as  one  of  the  qui-  though  built  by  the  best  of  Paris  tailors,  did 

etest  women  in  Lymeburgh;  but  with  her  not  shame  their  baggy  coats  and  kneed  trow- 

husband  and  children  she  was  an  incessant  sers.    Even  Joe,  the  clerk  at  the  store  and 

ehatterbox.  post-office,  wore  a  diamond  as  big  as  your 

She  ran  up  from  the  parlor  to  Nelly's  lit-  thumb-nail  in  his  pink  dicky ;  but  this  mil- 
tie  chamber.  Her  conscience  gave  a  wrench  lionaire  fastened  his  shirt  with  plain  pearl 
as  she  looked  around.  "  It  uhm  extravagant,  buttons.  His  talk,  in  spite  of  his  sister's 
as  Lilian  said,"  she  thought,  as  she  surveyed  efforts  to  lead  it  to  higher  levels,  was  only  a 
the  rose-tinted  paper,  the  gray  carpet,  the  crackle  of  small  jokes  and  anecdote, 
tiny  bed  with  its  pale  pink  and  blue  knots  "  I  know  very  little  about  political  slang," 
of  ribbon  looping  the  white  curtains.  "  But  she  said  at  last,  interrupting  him.  ^  I  re- 
it  's  the  first  time  I  've  been  extravagant  gard  American  politics  as  a  coarse,  totally 
since  I  was  married.  It  just  looks  like  nnfeminine  subject.  I  hold  to  the  old-fash- 
Nelly.  It  will  be  so  pleasant  for  her  to  re-  ioned  beliefs  that  kept  women  apart  and 
member  as  long  as  she  Hves."  She  went  separate  from  the  world." 
pattering  about  thinking  how  her  baby  <'I  remember.-  Purity  used  to  be  your 
would  grow  up  in  this  little  nest.  Here  speciality.  Delicacy,"  slowly  taming  his 
should  be  her  writing-desk  when  she  was  meaningless  eyes  on  her. "  You  were  an  ethe- 
old  enough  to  write  letters,  and  here  her  rial  sort  of  young  woman  at  sixteen.  Limpid 
easy  chair  by  the  window  to  sit  and  look  eyes.  Wore  white.  Lily  1  the  name  suited 
out  on  the  hills,  and  dream  as  all  girls  Itice  you  very  weU." 

to  do.    ^Of  a  lover  some  day  perhaps,"  and  *'  I  am  called  Lily  yet,"  a  faint  smile  on 

Mrs.  Dorry  blushed,  and  laughed  at  the  idea,  her  thin  lips.     She  held  her  dove-colored 

Down  the  path  across  the  meadows,  in  the  dress  daintily  out  of  the  dust,  and  adjusted 
meanwhile,  came  Lilian  and  the  new  brother,  the  eye-glasses  on  her  delicate  nose,  across 
For  after  eighteen  years  of  absence  Bromley  the  bridge  of  which  they  had  worn  a  red  gut- 
was  a  much  more  perplexing  and  unmanage-  ter.  **  That  is  the  old  homestead,  brother." 
able  novelty  than  a  stranger  would  be.  "  Homestead,  hey  ?  It  belonged  to  Spong, 
Miss  Yarnall,  who  was  a  counoisseur  in  ho-  the  saddler,  when  I  cut  these  diggings.  Nice 
man  nature,  walked  beside  him,  agitated  by  bit  of  property.  Why  don't  you  live  there? 
an  emotion  which  she  described  that  night  That  Alcock  House  is  disgusting.  Dear,  too. 
in  her  diary  as  *'  a  fearful  joy."  The  Yarnall  By  George  I  they  'fe  charging  me  as  much  for 
intellect  had  bourgeoned  into  this  new,  won-  their  infernal  fried  pork  and  rancid  butter 
derful  growth  of  financiering.  But  had  it  as  I  'd  pay  at  the  best  hotel  in  Paris.  But, 
taken  any  mercenary  taint  ?  The  Yamalls  poor  devils !  " — waving  his  fat,  white  hands 
for  generations  had  looked  down  upon  money  good  naturedly — '<  they  roust  live." 
from  a  lofty,  heroic  height  « I  have  often  thought  that  we  were  being 

Mr.  Bromley  Yarnall  was  a  specimen  of  cheated,"  said  Lily  feebly.    "  The  Yamalls 

humanity  unknown  in  Lymeburgh.    He  was  have  such  a  total  incapacity  for  battling 

middle^kged,  portly,  bald,  geniaL    His  round  with  the  world !  The  homestead  is  occupied 

apple-face  beamed  with  good-humor.    His  by  James  now.    But  of  course  it  belongs  to 

thick  lips,  and   flabby,  drooping  eye-lids  the  family.    There  is  no  question  of  meum 

hinted  that  he  had  been  fed  on  terrapins  and  or  tuum  among  us,  thank  heaven." 

oily  salads ;  there  was  none  of  the  vitality  or  Bromley   turned    his   lack   luster   eyes 

shrewdness  in  his  countenance  which  might  thoughtfully  on  her  again,  silent  for  a  mo- 
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ment.    **  So  Jem  has  married  ?   Who  was  Since  she  has  come  into  the  family  all  that 

she?"  he  earns  has  been  turned  over  to  his  own 

'*  As  near  to  nobody  as  a  woman  can  be.  family.    Not  a  penny  comes  to  us.    That 

Crood  cook,  good  chambermaid.     Perfectly  is  a  small  matter.    We  don't  complain ;  but 

colorless  as  to  character.     Her  name  was  all  of  his  interest,  his  sympathy,  are  given 

Spalding.    There  is  no  more  to  say."  to  this  jtranger.    I  have  no  longer  a  brother 

"  She  had  somethiug,  ah  ?  "  in  James  1 " — staring  before  her  with  eyes  so 

**  Money,  do  you  mean  1  I  believe  so,  a  pale  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  tears  which  be- 

trifle.    I  really  think  so  little  of  such  mat-  gan  to  flow  must  be  diluted  water.    **  The 

ters.    We  Yamalls "  pittance  allowed  to  us  to  keep  us  from  the 

^  Yes.  What  did  Jem  do  with  it  ?  "  almshouse  is  but  poor  dole  indeed  compared 

*'  I  think  he  paid  Papa  for  the  homestead  with  all  that  we  have  lost  in  this  marriage." 

with  some  of  it;  and  Papa  bought  half  of  "Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mr.  Yamall. 

the  stock  in  the  iEtna  mill,  and  went  into  it  Lily  had  stopped  in  her  agitation  under  a 

as  manager **  tree  at  the  comer  of  the  orchard.    The  Oo- 

"  The  Judge  as  manager  1 "  with  a  harsh  tober  sun  shone  brightly ;  the  wind  was 

■bark  of  a  laugh,  which  somehow  came  oddly  cold ;  the  grass  was  wet  and  blackened ;  the 

out  of  the  mass  of  soft  amiability.  branches  were  almost  leafless  overhead,  but 

"  Yes.     Very  absurd  was  n't  it  ?  At  all  a  few  red  apples  still  clung  to  tiiem.    While 

events  it  is  all  that  poor  Papa  received  in  she  was  struggling  to  repress  her  emotion, 

exchange  for  the  homestead.    You  can  see  her  brother  calmly  waited,  looking  atten- 

for  yourself,  Bromley,  what  a  noble  property  tively  around, 

that  is."  "  Good  fruit,  this.    All  these  trees  have 

"  Why  I  The  Judge  and  I  had  a  talk  on  been  grafted,  I  see.    Old  house  looks  snug, 

business  this  momiug  and  he  told  me  that  too.    Hennery,  ducks,  bees.    I  say,  Lil,  it 

he  and  you  were  supported  by  the  dividends  occurs  to  me  that  you  might  better  your  con- 

which  he  drew  from  some  stock  in  this  new  dition  very  easily  all  round  by  living  to- 

railroad."  gether.     Why  should  you  and  father  not 

"  I — I  believe  that  is  correct.    But  I  am  come  back  to  the  homestead  as  you  call  it? 

so  indifferent  to  business  matters  that  I  re-  Plenty  big  enough.    Save  that  much  board, 

ally  don*t  know."  Then  this  railroad  stock  could  be  invested 

'*  And  this  stock  was  bought  with  the  in  something  that  would  pay  a  decent  per- 

money  which  James  got  with  his  wife  ?  "  centage.    I  could  give  you  a  hint  about  that, 

^  Good  gracious,  Bromley ! "  cried  Lily  perhaps.    A  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 

with  a  thin  laugh.    "  You  did  not  suppose  per  cent,  is  a  small  matter  out  with  us." 

we  had  any  money  ?   Papa  never  could  make  "  It  only  brings  five  now,"  breathed  Lily, 

the  iBtna  mill  pay  anything  worth  speak-  with  a  final  sigh.     She  pressed  her  white 

ing  of,  and,  wedded  as  James  is  to  his  new  fingers  on  her  eyes  for  a  moment  and  then 

ties,  he  could  hardly  after  taking  the  house  replaced  her  rimless  glasses,  as  one  who 

from  us  see  his  father  and  sister  die  of  want,  shuts  her  sorrow  out  of  sight  and  goes  forth 

There  has  never  been  any  question  of  money  to  the  battle  of  life  again.    "  Yes,"  she  said 

among  the  Yamalls,  thank  God  t  If  I  had  it  pensively,  looking  down  at  the  new  part  of 

and  my  family  needed  it,  I  should  pour  it  the  house, "  there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for 

out  to  them  as  freely  as  water as  water  1"  us  there  now.    Dorothea's  ways  are  not  our 

shaking  both  hands  before  her.    "  And  that  ways,  it  is  true.    But  she  is  a  good  cook,  to 

is  the  spirit  of  all  that  bear  the  name."  do  her  justice.    And  the  fare  at  the  Alcock 

**  No  doubt,"  said  Bromley  coolly,  pick-  House  is  certainly  very  g^oss.     There  is 

ing  his  broad  white  teeth  with  a  bit  of  peach  James  now,  going  in  at  tiie  side  door.  Come, 

twig.    "  But  while  the  Yamalls  took  posses-  let  us  go  down ;  and  we  had  better  perhaps 

sion  of  his  wife's  money,  what  did  James  stay  to  dinner." 

lire  on  ?  "  "  Undoubtedly,  we  '11  stay  to  dinner.    1 11 

^  His  wife's  money  1  She  has  his  salary,  put  up  altogether  with  Jem  while  I  'm  here, 
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if  his  wife  can  cook.  No  more  Alcock  pork  Dorry  nodded  and  laughed.  James  hur- 
f or  me."  ried  back,  tripping  over  the  rugs  and  tear- 
James,  a  tall,  consumptive  looking  young  ing  his  coat-tail  on  the  door-knob  before  he 
fellow,  caught  sight  of  them  just  as  he  en-  reached  a  seat.  He  worshiped  his  family, 
tered  the  house.  but  he  was  as  anxious  and  awkward  when 

«  Dorry  I  Dorry  1  **  he  shouted  excitedly,  with  them  as  a  low  caste  Hindoo  before  his 

*'  Here  come  Father,  and  Lily  and  Bromley,  stony  gods.    He  could  not  get  his  breath 

Where  are  the  children  ?  It 's  Bromley  that  *s  freely,  his  opinions  and  his  very  ¥oice  seemed 

coming,  do  you  understand  ?  Dear  old  f el-  strange  and  insignificant  to  himself  when 

low  1  So  thoughtful  of  him  to  come  right  Lilian   was   listening.    He  thought   they 

down  without  waiting  for  me  1  I  told  him  would  surely  have  said  something  about  his 

last  night  I  *d  bring  him  over.    Bun,  meet  wife  or  children  to  Bromley.     But  Lilian 

your  dear  Aunt  Lily,  boys  I    Come  to  the  was  talking  of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare, 

porch,  Dorry,  and  let  old  Brom  see  you.  Just  &nd  the  Judge,  who  had  an  accurate  memory 

look  at  him !  There 's  a  man  for  you  1    Did  tmd  good,  keen  taste,  disputed  some  of  its 

you  ever  see  a  more  noble,  benignant  head?"  readings.    Evidently  Dorry  was  in   their 

Dorothea  did  not  wait  upon  the  porch,  thoughts  no  more  than  Tamsie  or  the  cow. 

She  was  standing  by  the  gate,  holding  it  James  was  hurt,  at  first    But  in  a  moment 

open  for  the  Judge,  when  he  reached  it.  or  two  he  cheerfully  recognized  the  old  fact 

The  old  man,  who  had  been  touched  by  palsy  of  their  vast  superiority.    What  did  he  or 

a  year  ago,  was  tired  with  his  long  walk  ;  Dorothea  know  of  the  latent  spiritual  signif- 

she   took   his   hand   and  rested  it  on  her  icance  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth^    He  was 

shoulder  as  they  went  in.    Lily,  nodding  to  ^ot  at  all  sui-e  that  Dorry  had  ever  reaid 

her,  hurried  upstairs  to  bathe  her  swollen  Macbeth.    He  was  much  younger  than  Lil- 

eyes.    Having  been  so  long  at  home  in  the  i&i^i  ^^^  since  he  was  in  petticoats  she  had 

house  she  always  felt  that  she  was  really  been  his  ideal  of  the  highest  development 

more  its  mistress  than  this  new  comer,  in  woman.    Lideed,  when  he  married,  he 

James  clung  to   Bromley's  arm,  his  thin  bad  a  sense  of  exceeding  relief  at  tumbling 

face  flushed  and  eyes  sparkling.  down  to  ordinary  ground.    How  slight  and 

''  Just  to  think  that  yesterday  I  did  not  elegant  Lilian's  figure  was  1    How  purely 

know  you  were  in  this  part  of  the  world,  cut  the  still  beautiful  face !    She  always  re- 

and  here  you  are  under  our  roof  I    Dorry,  minded  him  of  some  delicate,  high  soaring 

where  are  you  ?    My  wife,  Brom.    Shaking  bird.    Still,   he  could   not   help   wishing 

hands  ?    Bah,  give  your  new  brother  a  kiss,  that  she  would  take  more  notice  of  his  good, 

child."  homely  Dorry.    He  sat  down  by  his  brotlier. 

But  Dorry  and  Bromley,  who  were  look-  '*  Well,  I  *ve  married  a  wife  since  you  were 

ing  attentively  at   each  other  over  their  here  Brom,"  he   whispered  confidentially, 

clasped  hands,  smiled  and  separated  with-  with  an  awkward  laugh, 

out  a  kiss.  **  So  I  see." 

Presently  Mrs.  James  went  out  to  look  "I   know   you  will   love    Dorry.    You 

after  the  dinner.    The  mere  sight  of  Miss  always  were  a  warm-hearted  fellow.    She 's 

Yarnall  invariably  threw  Tamsie  into  a  sul-  not  like  the  YarnaUs,  it 's  true,  but  neither 

len  rage,  out  of  which  came  neither  roast  nor  am  I,  for  that  matter.    She  has  not  Lilian's 

boiled  fit  to  be  eaten.    James  followed  her  intellect — " 

anxiously.  "  No,  she  has  not  Lilian's  intellect,"  said 

**  That 's  right,  dear.    Have  some  of  your  Bromley,  with  his  sudden,  barking  laugh, 

nice  little  dishes.    Brom  used  to  be  a  bit  '*  Look  here,  Jem,  never  mind  about  your 

of  an  epicure.    And  don't  forget  Father's  wife  now.    Let's  get  to  business.    I  have 

pudding.    And    oh,  Dorry  " —  calling  her  only  a  day  or   two  to  stay  in  Lymeburgh, 

back — "  will  you  lay  the  table  yourself  ?  No-  and  I  came  here  to  give  you  all  a  lift    I 

body  makes  it  look  as  pretty  as  you  do,  and  hold  any  man  a  fool  that  loads  himself  with 

Lilian  is  so  very  particular."  a  wife  and. children.    But  you've  done  it| 
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and  I  want  to  help  yon  to  carry  them."  through  my  influence,  get   you  in  on  the 

He  got  up,  turned  his  broad  back  to  the  fire  ground  floor.    That  will  pay  enormously." 

and  beamed,  round,  fat  and  benignant,  on  ^  I  think,"  said  the  Judge,  eying  them  all 

all  mankind.    ''  There's  your  wife  and  there  with  profound  astuteness,'*  /  should  prefer 

are  your  babies.    Poor  little  devils — they  the  White  Rose  stock." 

must  live,"  shaking  his  white  fingers  wilh  ''You  had  better  leave  it  to  Bromley's 

the  air  of  one  who  scatters  plenty  and  judgment,  papa,'*  interrupted  Lilian,  with  a 

benedictions.  dry  little  laugh.    **  You  have  not  been  the 

James  laid  his  hand  on  his  brother's  arm.  most  successful  of  business  men." 

"  Thank  you  Brom,"  he  said  hoarsely.  James  had  walked  uneasily  to  the  door, 

'*  Oh,  I  've  done  nothing  for  you  as  yet,  opened  and  shut  it  again.    *'  I  wish  Dorry 

boy,"  said  Bromley,  ID  a  loud  voice.    "But  would  come  in,"  he  said  hesitating.    "I 

the  truth  is,  it 's  well  enough  for  you  good  have  no  doubt  that  Dorry  would  be  wiUing 

people  to  drone  along  here  with  your  vil-  — such  a  splendid  chance.    But — " 

lage  banks  and  your  witches  in  Macbeth.  **  I  really  do  not  see  what  Mrs.  James  has 

But  if  a  real  man  of  the  world  did  not  look  to  do  with  the  matter,"  said  Lilian  coldly, 

after  your  interests  you  'd  starve."  "  This  is  an  opportunity  which  occurs  but 

**  Not     quite,"    said     James,    smiling,  once  in  a  life-time.    If  Bromley  chooses  to 

«  Though,"  with  a  glance  at  his  shabby  coat,  enrich  his  family,  why  should  Dorothea  in- 

*«  it 's  hard  enough."  terf ere  ?  " 

**  It 's  miserable  1 "  said  the  Judge  eagerly.  «  She  never  does  interfere,"  said  the  Judge 

**  Lymeburgh  must  seem  utterly  squalid  to  politely.    *'  I  know  no  woman  more  iuvaria- 

you,  my  son,  after  the  magnificence  of  Cali-  bly  amiable  and  acquiescent  than  James' 

fomia.    Now  what  would  you  advise  us  to  wife." 

do  ?  "  "  That  is  true.  Father.  But—"  said  James, 

''This."    Bromley's  ponderous  slowness  pulling  irresolutely  at  his  sandy  whiskers. 

bad  its  weight.    Midas  himself  might  have  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  drag  out  before 

talked  with  such  a  thick,  leisurely  drawl,  them  the  coarse  fact  that  the  money,  after 

"  You  have  some  little  money,  I  hear,  sir,  in  all,  really  was  "Dorothea's.    Lilian  shrank 

the  £tna  mill,  dry  rotting.    Get  it  out."  from  coarse,  mercenary  facts.    "  The  truth 

"  Well  ?    well  ?  "    said  the  Judge  breath-  is,  Krom,"  seizing  on  another  idea  for  relief, 

lessly.  **  Lily  and  Father  probably  don't  know  it, 

"  And  you,  Jem,  have  some  shares  in  this  but  this  railroad  stock  is  all  there  is  to  de- 

wretched  county  railroad.    Sell  them."  pend  upon.    My  salary  is  so  miserably  small. 

"  That  can  be  done  in  an  hour,"  said  Lil-  You  've  no  idea,  Bromley.    Why  I  've  worn 

ian,  with  a  judicial  tap  of  her  fan.    "  The  this  coat  seven  years.    Dorry  has  turned  it 

shares  are  selling  at  a  premium  and  plenty  twice.    If  that  stock  is  sold  I  really  should 

of  buyers."  not  know  where  to  turn  for  money  to  pay 

"  I  will  invest  the  proceeds  for  you,"  said  next  week's  bill  for  board  at  the   Alcock 

Bromley.    "  I  will  do  as  well  with  your  cap-  House." 

ital — well,  as  I  have  done  with  my  own,"  "  Poor  Jemmy  1  He  always  was  conquered 

with  a  quiet  smile.  by  the  merest  trifles  I "  said  Lily,  turning 

"  Shares  in   the  White  Rose  mine,  my  to  Bromley  and  smiling  compassionately, 

son?"    The  Judge  leaned  forward,  breath-  "He  is  quite  capable  of  thrusting  away  a 

ing  hard,  the  veins  purple  on  his  bald  fore-  vast  fortune  just  within  his  grasp,  in  order  to 

head,  his  thin  nostrils  inflated.    Glittering,  pay  a  bill  of  a  few  dollars  at  the  Alcock 

silvery  visions  suddenly  filled  the  air.    Was  House  I  Your  difficulty  is  already  settled  for 

he,  too,  in  his  old  age  to  become  one  of  the  you,  James,"  patting  him  as  she  would  a 

great  money-kings  of  the  United  States?  very  small  boy,  on  the  arm.    "  Papa  and  I 

"  Possibly,"  Bromley  replied,  after  a  pause  are  coming  here  to  stay,  at  least  until  the 

of  careful  thought.     "  Though  there  is  a  golden  shower  begins  to  fall.    Ah !  there  is 

company  being  formed — I  might,  perhaps,  dinner !    Mrs.  James,  Bromley,  is  the  most 
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punctual  of  mortals  with  her  meals.  She  When  dinner  was  over,  Nelly  beckoned 
is  one  of  those  people  who,  no  matter  what  to  her  father.  ^  Mamma  wants  to  show  you 
the  emergency  may  be  which  the  hour  brings,  my  room.  She  has  finished  it.  I  am  to 
whether  a  passion  of  grief,  or  high  thought,  sleep  there  to>night.^ 
or  love  or  death,  is  always  ready  on  the  James  ran  noisily  with  her  up  the  stairs, 
stroke  ofthe  clock  with  her  pie  and  potatoes."    Her  mother  was  waiting  at  the  top.    She 

**  I  'm  deuced  glad  of  it**  said  Bromley,      was  more  eager  and  happy  even  than  Nell, 

It  was  a  simple,  well  cooked  dinner,  dain-  her  cheeks  were  redder  than  the  spice  pinks 
tily  served,  and  Bromley  ate  it  critically,  as    on  her  breast. 

an  epicure  should.  He  gave  a  good  deal  of  ''  Shut  your  e3res.  Papa.  Now,  Nell,  open 
furtive  observation  to  the  plump,  blue-eyed  the  door  1  What  do  you  think  of  that,  James  ? 
little  woman  who  sat  at  the  head  of  the  ta-  Does  n't  it  just  look  like  the  child  ?  " 
ble,  a  bunch  of  crimson  spice-pinks  in  the  She  went  about  arranging  the  little  bed, 
waistband  of  her  white  wrapper.  She  was  draping  the  curtains  with  fond,  lingering 
an  attentive  hostess,  but  she  only  joined  in  touches.  <*  She  is  going  to  sleep  here  to-night, 
the  conversation  once.  The  new  plans  were  You  '11  not  be  lonesome  here  all  by  yourself, 
not  broached  at  dinner,  but  there  was  much    Dotty  ?  " 

vague,  effulgent  talk  of  gold  mines  and  of  Lilian  had  followed  them,  and  now  seated 
millions  made  in  a  day,  to  which  the  boys  herself  in*  the  arm-ehair  by  the  window.  She 
listened  awe-struck.  was  a  very  dainty,  picturesque  figure  in  her 

^  I  brought  a  gold  brick  or  two  on  with    doveKK)lored  dress,  her  soft  puffs  of  hair  shin- 
me,  as  specimens,"  said  Bromley  carelessly,    ing  in  the  sun. 
•*  They  are  in  my  trunk  in  Nfew  York."  "  You  intended  this  chamber  for  your  lit- 

'^  A  gold  brick ! "  said  Bob.  Bob  had  the  tie  girl,  Mrs.  James  ?  "  she  said  in  her  gen- 
thin  Yamall  visage.  It  grew  red  and  in-  tie,  well  regulated  voice.  <<  It  can  hardly  bear- 
tent  ranged  in  that  way,  now,  I  presume.    When 

*'  Take  this  bone  out  to  Don,  Robert,"  said  Papa  and  I  come,  I  do  not  know  what  room 
his  mother,  speaking  for  the  first  time.  <<  He  I  could  take  but  this.  I  should  be  delighted 
is  waiting  at  the  door.  The  boys  have  a  to  have  Ellen  occupy  it  with  me,  if  it  were 
Scotch  colly,"  turning  to  Bromley,  <'  pure  not  for  my  foolish  nervousness.  But  I  can- 
blood,  quite  genuine.  We  are  very  proud  not  bear  anything  alive,  a  child  or  a  cat  or 
of  Don.  They  have  some  poultry,  too,  to  even  a  bird  in  the  room  where  I  sleep.  It 
show  you  after  dinner — some  Poluid  hens,  is  one  of  those  unfortunate,  unconquerable, 
in  good  condition."  Yamall  idiosyncrasies ! "  smiling. 

Lilian  stared  contemptuously  at  her  sis-  ^What  does  she  mean,  mamma?  "cried 
ter-in-law.  It  was  impossible  to  struggle  up  Nelly.  ^  Am  I  not  to  have  my  own  room  ?  " 
from  the  dead  level  of  collies  and  hens  to  the  Mrs.  James  put  her  hand  on  the  child's 
dazzling  heights  again.  Mrs.  James  tran-  shoulder.  It  trembled  a  little.  ^Hush, 
quilly  served  the  pudding.  Tamsie  waited  Nelly,"  she  said.  '*  I  do  not  quite  under- 
with  a  grim  dignity,  quite  aware  of  the  ner-   stand,  James?  " 

vous  shiver  which  Lilian  gave  whenever  she       '*  No,  no,*'  said  James  hastily.    ''  It  was 
passed  behind  her  chair.    Lilian  had  a  phys-    Bromley's  plan.    Father  and  Lilian  *  have 

ical  antipathy  to  a  negro ;  she  was  suffering,    consented "  growing  incoherent  in  his 

too,  from  a  nervous  attack  to  which  any  ex-    anxiety.     *'  They  are  to  make  their  home 
citement  subjected  her.    It  occurred  to  her    with  us  now.    I  am  sure  you  will  be  willing, 
that  a  few  plain  words  with  Mrs.  James    Dorothea." 
would  help  to  relieve  her.  Lilian  flashed  at  her  one  brief,  intolerant 

^'Thisgood  woman,"  she  thought, ''if  we  glance.  Miss  Yamall  always  felt  herself  in 
are  to  live  together,  must  be  taught  to  know  birth,  in  beauty  and  in  mind  to  be  a  Brah- 
her  place.  Nothing  disturbs  my  spiritual  min  of  tlie  Brahmins.  At  this  supreme 
magnetism  like  the  intrusion  of  a  thoroughly  crisis  of  her  fate  it  was  really  too  absurd 
commonplace  character."  that   this  snub-nosed,  commonplace  little 
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I  ...  I 

ereftture  shoold  be  led  to  think  she  had  a  tears.    <'  We  will  not  come.   Bromley's  plan 

right  to  interfere.  can  fall  to  the  g^onnd.    It  is  quite  charac- 

**  It  is  necessary  for  the  plans  of  the  f am-  teristio  of  you,  James,  to  sacrifice   yoor 

ily,**  she  said  calmly  to  her  brother,  **that  family  and  their  whole  future  to  the  com- 

ire  should  again  occupy  the  homestead.    I  fort  of  your  wife's  negro  servant." 

am  sorry  if  it  wiU  incommode  Mrs.  James.  Mrs.  James  hastily  led  Nelly  from  the 

But  I  really  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  helped."  room. 

**  Do  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  take  Half  an  hour  afterwards  her  husband 

(hu  room?"  said  Mrs.  Dorry,  quietly,  her  fonndheraloneon  the  porch.    <<  I  have  tried 

hand  still  on  Kelfy's  shoulder.  to  reason  the  matter  with  Lilian,"  he  said, 

**  If  her  aunt  wishes  it,  Nelly  will  give  it  "  but  her  prejudices  are  very  strong.  Tam- 
np,"  said  James  hastily.  ^  Nelly 's  a  good  sie  will  have* to  go.  Poor  Lily  I  Her  organ- 
girl.  We  must  try  and  make  it  a  pleasant  ization  is  so  delicate,  Dorry,  and  her  feelings 
home  for  Lily,  Dorothea,"  crossing  the  room  are  so  sensitive.  You  can  have  no  idea.  She 
and  placing  his  hand  caressingly  on  his  sis-  has  to  be  humored  like  a  child.  But  I  am 
tor's  carefully  arranged  hair.  **  She  has  tiie  afraid  this  arrangement  will  press  a  little 
sensitive  Yamall  temperament,  you  know,  hardly  on  you  ? "  looking  at  her  wistfully. 
Ton  and  I  are  made  of  every-day  clay.  Why,  *<  But  then  you  are  such  a  manager.  And 
I  can  sleep  on  a  bam  floor,  give  me  covers  you  are  so  sensible— you  don't  feel  things 
enough.  So  can  Nell,  I  dare  say.  But  like  the  Tamalls." 
Lily  always  was  fussy  about  the  view  from  "  No,"  said  his  wife, 
her  window  and  the  colors  of  her  chairs  and  ^Tou  11  try  and  make  Lilian  happy? 
the  like.  Since  Lily  was  bom  she  has  With  her  delicate  organization — " 
been  cared  for  and  set  apart  as  if  she  were  Mrs.  James  suddenly  dropped  the  stock- 
an  alabaster  vase  or  a  hothouse  flower."  ing  she  was  darning,  and  got  up,  throwing 
He  smiled  down  on  his  sister,  when  he  had  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck.  <*  1 11 
«tambled  through  his  long  speech,  with  a  do  the  best  I  can  James,"  she  said.  *'When 
fatuous^  mannish  belief  that  he  had  set  I  married  you  I  took  you  and  your  family 
matters  right  by  the  finest  tact.  as  you  were — ^without  conditions." 

Lilian  lifted  his  hand  from  her  hair  !m-  Meanwhile  Bromley  and  his  sister  walked 
patioiUy.    *'  Tou  are  pulling  all  the  puffs  leisurely  back  to  the  hotel, 
down.    I  dare  say  we  shall  manage  very  <*  We  will  go  over  to-morrow  to  the  home- 
well.    I  am  not  so  difficult  to  please,  and  I  stead,"  said  Lilian. 

shall  not  expect  the  comfort  or  f^^edom  of  <<  I  shall  not  go.   I  have  changed  my  mind. 

the  hotel.    Dorothea,  no  doubt,  can  keep  I  will  remain  at  the  Alcock  House,"  said 

your  boys  measurably  quiet    I  must  con-  Bromley. 

f  ess  I  have  but  little  patience  with  ill-trained  «  You  did  not  relish  Mrs.  James'  cook- 
children.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  another  ery  ?  "  remarked  his  sister  with  a  smile. 
matter  which  I  may  as  well  mention  at  once,  *'  Her  cookery  is  well  enough.  What  is 
James;  I  have  an  unconquerable  physical  the  truth  about  this  woman,  Lilian  ?  Do  yon 
aversion  to  a  negro.  I  cannot  live  under  the  know  nothing  about  her  beyond  the  fact 
same  roof  with  one.  Yon  must  really  that  she  cooks?  You  used  to  have  some 
change  your  servant."  penetration  into  character." 

Mrs.  James  made  a  sudden  step  back-  ^  I  never  gave  her  credit  for  having  any. 

ward,  and  then  looked  steadily  at  her  bus-  She  was  at  the  same  boarding-school  as  I, 

band.    His  face  reddened.  near  Georgetown,  one  of  the  yoimger  girls, 

•*  Yon  forget,  Lilian,"  he  said  gravely,  a  fat,  roly-poly,  freckled  creature,  always  at 

^My  wife  is  very  much  attached  to  Tamsie.  the  foot  of  her  class.    She  was  remarkable 

She  was  a  slave.    She  nursed  yon,  I  think,  for  nothing  but  her  dullness  and  stupid,  im- 

my  dear?"  pregnable  good  humor.    I  do  remember  one 

"Of  course  then  I  shall  not  interfere,"  circumstance  about  her  exceedingly  disa- 

said  Lily  quickly,  her  eyes  swimming  with  greeable  in  a  child  of  ten,"  she  added,  notio- 
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ing  the  intentness  with  which  Bromley  list-  a  good  woman.    I  respect  you.    I  could  love 

ened.  <<  The  house  stood  in  a  park  near  a  heap  you  if  you  would  let  me.    But  Lilian  never 

of  bare  rocks.    One  day  a  rattlesnake  bit  a  would.    You  '11   never  make  any  headway 

boy  employed  about  the  grounds.  The  poor  with  Lilian.    It 's  self  conceit  that  has  made 

wretch  was  saved  by  dint  of  pouring  whisky  her  blind  and  deaf  for  life.   Well,  that 's  the 

down  his  throat,  and  the  snake  escaped.   For  one  vice  that  Bromley  Yamall  has  not  got  1" 

a  month  afterwards  that    girl,  Dorothea  Mrs.  James  started  up  and  held  out  both 

Spalding,  spent  all  of  her  play  time  alone  hands.    She  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  hon 

among  those  rocks.    She  came  in  one  day,  camaraderie  for  Bromley  which  she  had  never 

pale  and  trembling,  carrying  the  horrible  felt  for  any  other  Yarnall.    But  he  turned 

reptile  dead  on  the  end  of  a  stick.   *  Were  n't  laughing  on  his  heel  and  went  down  the 

you  afraid  ? '  we  asked  her.    ^Yes.    But  I  meadow,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling 

have  killed  it,'  she  said.    She  had  been  to  himself, 

searching  for  it  all  of  that  time."  James  said  nothing  to  his  wife  of  the  sale 

Bromley  gave  a  low,  significant  whistle,  of  the  stock.    It  was  not  worth  while  to  tell 

'*So  she  killed   the  snake,  eh?"  he   said  her  until  the  enormous  returns  came  on 

nodding.    <<  I  thought  I  knew  the  sort  she  from   the  investment  in   Nevada.    Borry 

was."  knew  nothing  of  business.    She  would  only 

Before  a  week  had  passed  the  Judge  and  remember  that  they  had  parted  with  every 

Lilian  were  established  at  the  homestead,  dollar  which  they  had  to  provide  for  the 

the  shares  in  the  mill  and  railroad  were  sold  children's  future  and  be  foolishly  anxious, 

and  the  money  given  to  Bromley.    He  was  Meanwhile     James   was    restless    and 

in  no  haste  to  go  to  turn  these  single  dollars  wretched.    Bromley  was  not  satisfied  with 

into  millions.    He  had  his  room  at  the  Al-  the  amount  which  he  had  invested.    The 

oock  House,  but  he  sat  all  day  silent,  and  silver  mine  potentate  visited  his  brother 

apparently  half-asleep,  in  the  new  parlor,  every  day  in  the  bank,  where  his  portly 

which  was  now  the  Judge's  chamber,  or  in  presence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lymeburghers, 

Nelly's  room,  which  was  now  Lilian's  bower,  diffused  a  sort  of  splendor  of  affluence  to 

crammed  to  overfiowing  with  books,  prints  the  little  counter  and  vault,  or  walked  home 

and  flowers.    Sometimes  he  lay  dozing  on  with  him  across  the  fields ;  when  they  were 

the  settee  in  the  little  dining-room,  the  only  alone  urging  him  incessantly  to  some  further 

refuge  now  left  to  Mrs.  James  and  the  chil-  venture.    On  Friday  evening  (Bromley  pro- 

dren.  The  little  woman,  there,  was  herself —  posed  to  go  on  Saturday),  he  took  supper 

frank,  merry  and  jolly.    The  children  had  with  James,  and  the  two  men  went  to  the 

lost  their  home  by  this  invasion,  but  she  little  arbor  to  smoke,  although  the  wind  was 

was  resolved  that  nothing  should  rob  them  chilly  and  the  fogs  rose  heavily  from  the 

of  their  mother.    There  was  an  atmosphere  ponds  in  the  meadow.    James,  lean,  lank 

of  honesty  and  impregnable  good  humor  and  anxious,  sat  silently  nursing  one  foot 

about  Mrs.  Dorry  in  which  even  the  pert  overtheother  knee,  sharpening  his  penknife 

Miss  Crawford  from  the  country,  who  had  on  his  rusty  boot,  while  his  brother's  voice 

replaced  Tamsie,  grew  tame  and  respectfuL  ran  on  in  a  steady,  thick  monotone.    Brom- 

Bromley  day  by  day  extended  his  doze  on  ley,  as  he  smoked  and  talked,  kept  his  heavy, 

the  settee,  while  Mrs.  James  talked  to  Nelly  colorless  face  turned  away.    Now  and  then 

over  their  sewing,  and  sometimes  there  was  he  shot  a  keen  glance  from  his  half-shut 

a  human  softness  in  his  pale,  shining  eyes  eyes  at  the  younger  man. 

as  he  rose  to  go  away.    The  blackest  gnat  <*  It  is  your  last  chance,"  he  drawled.   **  I 

catches  an  iridescence  on  its  wings  in  the  cannot  come  to  L3rmeburgh  again  for  years, 

warm  sttnshine.    One  morning  he  came  up  The  money  you  have  given  me  I  expect  to 

to  her  abruptly,  as  she  sat  sewing  alone,  and  return  you  a  hundred  fold  in  six  months, 

stood  looking  down,  a  quizzical  smile  on  his  But  what  is  that  ?  It  must  go  to  father  and 

flabby  face.  Lilian.  There  are  your  children.  You  should 

«  See  here  1    This  is  a  queer  thing.   You're  think  of  your  children." 
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James  shut  thttkoife  impatiently.  '*  What's  '*  Here  is  jour  gown,  all  warm'.    NoW  sit 

the  use  of  saying  that  to  me  ?  God  knows  I  down  and  toast  your  feet  and  drink  this  hot 

think  of  nothing  else.    I  go  to  hed  thinking  beef  tea.    Tamsie  made  it." 

of  the  children's  future.    I  waken  with  it.  *' Tamsie?"  staring    dully  at  her.     ^I 

What  can  you  know  about  it  ?    You  're  not  thought  she  had  gone  back  to  Virginia? " 

a  father."  «« No,"  cheerfully.    «  She 's  settled  in  that 

**  Welly  the  chance  for  their  future  is  be-  little  house  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL    She  will 

fore  you.    Put  this  money  in  my  hands  and  bake  and  wash  for  me  there,  and  I  and  the 

I  will  insure  them  each  a  snug  fortune."  children  can  run  over  eyery  day." 

"  But  the  money,  if  I  had  it,  would  not  be  James  laughed.    *'  You  never  take  your 

mine.    If  I  could  consult  Dorry ?"  own  way,  Dorry ;  but  somehow  you  always 

**  No,"  said  Bromley  sharply,  *'  she  would  have  it  in  the  end. " 

not  understand.    I  will  have  nothing  to  do  She  chattered  on,  but  he  relapsed  into 

with  it  if  she  is  told.    Be  reasonable,  James,  moody  silence,  avoiding  her  eye.    His  feat- 

I  only  want  you  to  borrow  this  money.    You  ures  were  pinched,  his  movements  hasty 

can  replace  it  next  week  when  I  send  my  and  spasmodic.    He  got  up  presently,  and 

first  remittance.    Nobody,  not  even  your  opened  his  desk,  thrusting  a  brown  paper 

wife,  need  ever  know  of  the  transaction,  package  into  it  with  a  furtive  glance  at 

But" — after  a  pause — **  it  is  your  own  affair,  her. 

not  mine.    If  you  do  not  wish  to  venture,  "  I  'm  not  going  to  bed  now,  Dorothea.   I 

go  on  in  your  old  way.    Only  when  the  boys  have  some  writing  to  do." 

and  Nelly  are  grown  don't  blame  me  for  She  stirred  the  fire  and  drew  up  his  easy 

not  giving  them  a  chance.    Let  them  drudge  chair.    <'  Were  you  at  the  bank  so  late  ?  " 

through  life  as  you  have  done."  "  No,  I  was  looking  up  old  papers,  deeds. 

James  Yamall  got  up,  stretching  his  arms  Don't  be  curious,  Dorry,"  forcing  a  laugh. 

over  his  head  with  a  nervous  yawn.    <'  It 's  '*  You  have  no  head  for  business— everybody 

a  temptation,  I  don't  deny,"  he  said,  and  he  knows  that" 

walked  away  to  a  gate  leading  out  to  the  He  began  to  write.    His  wife  watched  him 

pond  and  stood  leaning  over  it,  looking  stealthily  a  long  time.    But  she  was  very 

down  at  the  drifting  gray  fog  rolling  up  the  tired,  and  at  last  the  sandy  head  and  the 

muddy  bank.    The  boys  could  drudge ;  it  thin  figure  in  the  flowered  gown  grew  hazy 

would  do  them  good.    But  Nelly  and  her  and  vanished. 

mother  ?  If  he  had  this  money —    His  face  When  she  awoke  it  was  daylight    The 

hardened.    '*  It 's  a  hard  temptation  I "  he  fire  was  out  and  she  was  alone.    James  was 

muttered.  gone,  and  he  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night 

Bromley,  who  had  been  watching  him,  Dorothea  went  to  his  chair  and  stood  there, 

threw  away  his  cigar  and  followed  him.  looking  very  pale.    Nothing  short  of  an 

The  two  men  stood  leaning  over  the  gate  emergency  as  terrible  as  death  would  have 

and  talking  in  a  low  voice  for  an  hour;  then  made  such  a  break  as  this  in  his  daily  rou- 

Bromley  went  into  the  house,  and  James,  tine.    He  was  the  most  inexorably  regular 

contrary  to  his  custom,  for  it  was  late^  re-  of  men  in  his  habits, 

turned' to  the  village.  "  Bromley  has  done  it  It  is  Bromley,"  she 

It  was  long  after  midnight  when  he  came  said.    Her  limbs  grew  heavy  and  cold  as 

home.    A  heavy  rain  had  set  in ;  the  whole  ice.    ''But  what  is  it ?  What  is  it?  "  There 

house  was  darkened  and  asleep  except  in  was  a  letter  on  the  table  addressed  to  her- 

his  own  room,  where  his  wife,  chubby  and  self. 

rosy,  sat  waiting  in  her  pretty  wrapper  by  "  Dear  Dorry, — I  am  going  to  New  York 

the  fire.    She  jumped  up  laughing,  to  pull  on   business  on  the  early  train.    It  is  for 

off  his  wet  coat    She  saw  that  he  was  hag-  you  and  the  childrau  I  have  done  this.  Grod 

gard,  but  she  took  no  direct  notice  of  it ;  forgive  me  if  I  have  made  a  mistake." 

for  if  James  had  but  a  finger  ache  a  little  Mrs.  James  locked  the  door  and  remained 

pity  made  him  a  very  ill  man.  alone  for  a  while ;  then  she  went  down  to 
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breakfast,   cheerful  and   bright  as  usnal,  sharply  from  one  to  the  other.    Surely  the 

though  her  ruddy  color  was  a  trifle  faded.  old  man's  voice  this  morning  was  unusually 

Bromley  dropped  in  presently.    "Gone  wiry  and  feeble?   "I  should  like  to  speak 

out  of  town?^  he  exclaimed/when  Lilian  to  you  alone,  Miss  Lilian.  It  is  not  my  habit 

told  him  the  news.    "  He  did  not  mention  to  discuss  matters  of  business  witii  ladies, 

any  such  plan  to  me  last  night.    Very  ex-  but  you  are  so  superior  a  woman.    You 

traordinary  proceeding."  have  been  so  long  the  head  of  the  Tamall 

"  I  suspect  the  officers  at  the  bank  will    family •* 

think  it  very  extraordinary  indeed,**  said  "  With  pleasure,  Mr.  Meldrum;  with  pleas- 
Lily  dryly.  '*  Old  Mr.  Meldrum  (cashier  for  ure."  Lilian  opened  the  parlor-door  and 
thirty  years,  you  know,  Bromley,)  is  the  waved  the  old  man  in  with  a  more  stately 
last  man  in  the  world  to  forgive  such  whim-  grace  than  usual.  She  always  rose  to  the 
seys.    He  is  as  systematic  as  a  clock."  occasion.     Her  cheeks  were  pink  and  her 

"  There  he  comes,"  shouted  Bob.  **  That 's  eyes  brilliant.    She  closed  the  door ;  but  it 

old  Meldrum  picking  his  steps  across  the  opened  and  Mrs.  James,  homely  and  quiet, 

meadow.    I  *11  bet  there  '11  not  be  a  grain  of  stood  before  them. 

mud  on  his  boots  when  he  gets  here.    They  "  Mr.  Meldrum,  if  your  message  concerns 

always  shine  like  a  looking-glass.     Come,  my  husband  /  am  the  proper  person  to  hear 

Tom,  let  *s  be  ofE."  it    What  is  it  you  have  come  to  tell  ?  " 

"  Can  anything  be  wrong  at  the  bank?"  The  old  man  set  his  umbrella  down  ner^ 
whispered  Bromley  anxiously  to  Dorothea,  vously  and  stood  looking  at  her,  passing  his 
**  I  *11  not  leave  Lymeburgh  to-day,  as  I  in-  wrinkled  hand  over  his  unsteady  mouth.  "  I 
tended.  I  '11  stay  with  you  till  James  re-  can  tell  you,  I  suppose.  It  is  but  a  matter 
turns.  Wait,  boys  I  Groing  fishing  ?  "  he  of  an  hour  or  so.  The  town  will  know  it  to- 
called.  <*I'll  look  over  your  tackle  with  day.  I  felt  uneasy  on  receiving  James' 
you.  Let  me  know  if  Meldrum  brings  bad  letter.  Such  an  unprecedented  thing — his 
news,"  he  added,  going  out.  going  away !    I  went  down  to  the  bank  this 

"  Certainly,    Bromley ! "     Lily   rose    in  morning.    I  cannot  tell  you  what  drove  me 

smothered  excitement.  to  go,  but " 

"  There  is  no  bad  news  for  him  to  bring,"  "  Go  on  I "  cried  Lilian  imperiously ;  but 

said  Mrs.  Dorry,  quietly  covering  the  tea-  Dorothea  stood  motionless  as  a  log. 

urn.  "  The  bank  has  b^n  robbed !  Forty  thou- 

Mr.  Meldrum,  wizened,  deliberate,  in  a  sand  dollars  have  been  taken  in  notes,"  Mel- 
gray  suit  which  never  had  known  a  crease  drum  cried.  The  old  man  showed  now  how 
and  a  wig  of  orderly  curls,  row  upon  row,  much  he  was  shaken.  The  words  broke 
opened  the  door  and  paused  on  the  thresh-  from  him  in  excited  gasps.  **  Forty  thou- 
old.  This  little  man,  with  his  inflexible  sand !  The  L3rmeburgh  bank  I  Yes,  ma'am  1 
order  and  business  habits,  had  for  forty  years  James  Yamall  was  like  a  son  to  me.  Why, 
made  order  and  business  habits  a  nightmare  we  've  sat  together  eating  our  lunch  on  that 
to  the  lax,  easy-going  Lymeburghers.  counter  at  noon  for  ten  years.    I  liked  the 

He  smiled  the  forty-yearsold  smile  which  boy  when  he  was  only  that  high,    /  got  him 

everybody  knew.    "  Good  morning  ladies,  that  place  as  teller.  And  now  he  has  robbed 

I  '11  take  a  chair.  Yes.  I  'm  obleeged  to  you,  the  bank  1 " 

ma'am.    Mr.  Yamall,  James — is  not  in  this  Lilian  had  staggered,  livid,  against  the 

morning  ?  "  wall.  She  w^  an  honest  woman.  "  Robbed  ?  " 

"  He  has  left  town,"  said  Lily.    "In  tiie  she  cried.     Then,  "  He  has  disgraced  us," 

most  unexpected  manner  Mr.  Meldrum" —  she  thought.    "  I  always  knew  he  would." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  carefully  placing  Her  keen,  tricky  wit  quickly  suggested  an 

his  umbrella  across  his  knees.    "  I  received  explanation.    James  had  taken  the  money 

a  note  from  him  late  last  night  with  the  to  give  to  Bromley  to  invest.     Then  came 

keys  of  the  vaults,  stating  that  he  was  called  the  feeling  that  she  was  left  to  cope  with  the 

away  by  sudden  business.  I "  He  looked  emergency,  to  protect  the  family   honor. 
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'*  My  brother/'  she  said, ''  thought  he  could  not  altogether  a  bad  man.    For  the  sake  of 

borrow  this  money  and  replace  it  in  a  few  my  little  children — undo  this  work  1    Undo 

days.     He  has  not  gone  far.    If  we  get  it  this  1 " 

again ^keep  the.  matter  perfectly  quiet —  He  grew  more  colorless ;  his  eyes  sunk  for 

give  us  time "  an  instant.    **  What  do  you  mean,  Dorry  ?  ** 

**  Not  an  hour  I  "  Dorothea's  voice  rung  he  stammered.    ''  I  never  meant  to  hurt 

out.    The  woman,  strong,  indignant,  honest,  you** 

suddenly  took  possession  of  the  room.  **  Ad-  She  shook  him  as  if  he  had  been  straw, 

yertise  your  loss  at  once,  Mr.  Meldrum.  Use  '*  Undo  it — or  /  wiU^**  she  said  with  white 

whatever  means  you  can  to  find  the  money,  lips. 

My  husband  has  neither  stolen  nor  borrowed  But  Bromley  was  himself  again  by  that 

it.**  time.    He  loosened  her  hands  with  a  pity- 

The  old  man,  startled,  looked  at  her,  try-  ing  smile.    '*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Meldrum," 

ing  to  summon  his  scattered  wits.    He  ar>  he  said,  passing  her.    He  did  pity  her  sin^ 

ranged  his  wig,  pulled  down  his  scraggy  cerely. 

whiskers.    ''No  one  had  the  keys  but  James.  *'  She  looks,"  he  thought,  ''  as  if  she  was 

And  the  money  is  gone,"  he  said  at  last.  going  to  kill  the  snake.    If  she  could " 

*'  And  he  is  gone  too,"  moaned  Lilian.  She  went  up  to  her  own  room  and  in  a 

"  Escaped  in  the  night  1  Merciful  Heaven  I  moment  came  down  with  her  hat  and  shawl 

That  this  shame  should  come  on  me on,  going  out  of  the  back  door.     NeUy 

me  /"  caught  her  gown  and  tried  to  stop  her,  but 

Dorothea  recalled,  with  a  flash,  his  hag-  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  the  child.    Yet  her 

gard  face,  his  guilty,  furtive  look,  the  hid-  brain  had  never  been  so  clear.    She  crossed 

ing  of  the  package,  the  wording  of  his  letter,  the  fields  to  the  telegraph  office  and  wrote  a 

<*  Why  1 "  she  said.    "  /  know  James  Yar-  message  to  a  friend  in  Jersey  City  to  inter- 

nall  I "  cept  her  husband  and  tell  him  to  return  on 

All  the  blood  in  her  body  was  on  fire ;  her  the  noon  train.    Not  for  an  instant  did  she 

eyes  flashed,  she  laughed  proudly.  doubt   that   he   would   come.    Then   she 

'*  If  I  saw  him  with  my  own  eyes  take  the  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  village  and  bring- 

money  I  would  know  it  was  a  lie  I  He  simply  ing  from  it  a  couple  of  men  took  her  way  to 

could  not  do  it  1 "  the  Alcock  House. 

''He  has  been  turning  everything  into 

cash  lately,"  said  Mr.  Meldrum.    "  Ah  ?  you  In  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Meldrum  with  Brom- 

did  not  know  that  ?  He  sold  the  shares  in  ley  Yarnall  also  came  up  on  to  the  porch  of 

the  ^tna  mill  and  the  railway  last  week."  the  little  hotel. 

Mrs.    Dorry   stood  in   stunned   silence.  "Why  did  you  bring  me  here'?"  said 

"  That  may  be,"  she  said  at  last  doggedly.  Bromley,  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 

*'  They  were  his  own  to  sell.    But  he  never  "  I  thought  we  were  going  to  the  bank." 

touched  this  money."  "  The  message  I  received  a  few  minutes 

Meldrum  came  up  to  her.    "  Ma'am,  I  'd  ago  was  to  the  effect  that  we  were  both 

be  willin'  to  lose  this  right  hand  if  you  needed  immediately  in  room  I.     I  do  not 

could  prove  that  I    People  say  I  *ve  no  feel-  know  who  sent  it" 

ins.     But  James  Yarnall  was  like  a  son  to  "  That  is  my  room.    I  will  see  who  is 

me. "  there.    Be  good  enough  to  wait  for  me  here," 

"  There  comes  Bromley.    He  can  set  this  said  Bromley  courteously.    He  went  up  the 

matter  right,"  cried  Lilian.  stairs  with  his  usual  deliberative  composure. 

As  the  heavy  body  and  sluggish  face  ap-  but  the  old  man  saw  the  expression  of  his 

peared  in  the  doorway,  a  flash  of  intelligence  pale  eyes.    "  That  is  murder,"  he  thought, 

came  into  Dorothea's  eyes.    She  sprang  for-  and  followed  him  closely.    Meldrum  was  no 

ward,  caught  him  by  the  lappels  of  his  coat,  coward. 

"  You  said  you  respected — loved  me,"  she  Bromley  pushed  open  the  door.    On  the 

whispered  passionately  to  him.    "  You  are  floor  were  his  trunks,  which  he  had  left 
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locked,  broken  open — ^tbe  contents  strewed  And  then  she  fell  to  sobbing  and  shivering 
upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Dorry  held  out  a  roll  and  rubbing  her  wrists  like  any  other  fool- 
to  Meldrum.  '^  That  is  your  money,  and  ish,  hysterical  woman ;  and  by  the  sensible, 
that," — touching  a  bunch  of  false  keys  wiUi  half-amused  way  in  which  James  controlled 
her  foot — **  is  the  way  in  which  it  was  got.  her  it  was  evident  such  downfalls  into  weak- 
No  I "  throwing  up  her  arm  as  Bromley  ness  were  nothing  new  to  him. 
came  up  to  her.  **  You  will  not  harm  me.  Dorothea  only  told  Lilian  that  the  money 
There  are  constables  in  the  next  pom."  was  found  and  that  James'  innocence  was 

"  I  don*t  want  to  harm  yon."  He  stood  established.  But  it  is  probable  that  Mr. 
staring  at  her  without  any  apparent  thought  Meldrum  entered  more  into  the  details  of 
of  his  own  danger.  He  had  j^robabiy  been'  the  affair  with  her,  as  two  weeks  afterwards 
in  worse  scrapes  before.  "  I  wish  I  'd  mar-  Miss  Yamall  left  Lymeburgh  and  never  re- 
ried  a  woman  like  you,  Dorothea,"  he  said  turned  to  it.  She  accepted  a  position  as 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  presently.  teacher  of  elocution  in  a  female  college,  and 

The  cashier  turned  over  the  notes  in  a  in  vacation  makes  lecturing  tours  in  the 
dazed  way.  "  They — they  are  all  here.  I  West,  which  her  beauty,  wit  and  grace  have 
had  the  numbers.    It  w&h  Bromley  then  ?  I    made  eminently  successful. 

don*t  understand *'  The  Judge  remained  at  his  son's  house 

She  did  not  explain.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  until  his  death  a  year  afterwards.  Mrs. 
oh  Bromley's.  *<  /  broke  open  your  trunks.  James  nursed  him  faithfully,  listening  al- 
I  have  taken  out  the  checks  which  James  ways  with  a  friendly  smile  to  his  utaending 
has  given  you  for  the  JEtna  and  railroad  praisesofthe  Yamall  family.  The  old  man 
shares.  I  see  now  that  you  sent  him  to  used  to  search  the  papers  every  day  in  vain 
New  York  to  sell  the  house,  to  leave  us  for  some  mention  of  Bromley  among  the 
without  a  penny.  Your  plan  was  that  he  money  kings  of  the  West 
should  be  followed  and  arrested  as  the  thief  **  Strange,  such  neglect  I  "  he  said.  **  With 
while  you  waited  here."  Bromley's  wealth   and   powerful  intellect. 

He  nodded.  ''You've  a  good  head,  and  his  high  moral  principles!  He  must 
You've  got  to  the  bottona  of  it.  Now  what  be  a  leader  in  the  Christian,  as  well  as  the 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  commercial  world." 

She  turned  to  Meldrum.    ''  My  husband       James  made  a  movement  of  savage  impa- 

is  clear  ?  "  tience,  but  his  wife  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee. 

"  Yes,  and  I  thank  God  for  it.    As  I  said,    "  Hush !"  she  said  gently.    ♦*  Would  you  rob 

James — "  him  of  his  boy  ?   Besides  " — after  a  pause — 

''He  will  be  back  this  evening.    You  have    "there  are  worse  men  than  Bromley  Yar- 

your  money.     Nobody  knows.     Now  let    nail." 

this  man  go."  James  is  still  teller,  with  a  modest  salary, 

How  she  persuaded  him,  or  what  her  mo-  in  the  bank.  They  still  live  in  the  old  house 
tive  was  in  oo  persuading  him,  no  one  but  with  the  nut  trees  and  gardens  about  it ; 
herself  ever  knew.  But  she  did  it  Brom-  they  have  added  to  it  lately  a  work-room 
ley  Yamall  left  Lymeburgh  an  hour  before  for  the  boys  and  a  stable  for  Nelly's  pony, 
his  brother  returned,  and  the  story  of  the  Tamsie  is  in  the  kitchen,  grumpish  and 
robbery  was  never  told  in  the  village.  faithful  as  ever.    If  you  go  to  Lymeburgh 

James  came  into  the  house  with  a  sheep-  you  will  not,  probably,  hear  of  these  com- 
ish  look.  "  Well,  I  did  not  sell  the  house,  monplnoe  people  at  all ;  though  legends  of 
Dorry.  Brom  knew  of  a  splendid  chance  in  the  brilliant  Yamall  family,  Lilian  the  lect- 
New  York,  and  I  looked  up  the  titles  last  urer  and  Bromley,  gigantic  in  speculation, 
night  But  I  felt  as  if  I  was  robbing  yon,  still  linger.  You  will  be  shown  Squire 
keeping  the  thing  a  secret."  Moore's  new  Greek  mansion  and  Sam  Lev- 

"  Oh,  it  does  n't  matter  I  "  she  cried,  with  ick's  splendid  wooden  villa,  but  no  Lyme- 
her  arms  around  his  neck.  "  Keep  any  secret  burgher  would  think  of  bragging  of  the  old 
you  like,  I  shall  trust  you  all  the  same  !  "    gray  house  in  the  meadows.    Everybody 
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goes  there,  however ;  the  old  who  need  com-  member  in  cbnrch,  she  is  secretary  of  no  so- 
fortand  the  young  who  want  fun  all  turn  to  ciety;  she  reads  little,  and  writes  less; 
the  plump,  low-voiced  little  woman  with  the  James,  the  children,  Tamsie,  her  neigh- 
bunch  of  sweet  smelling  flowers  on  her  bors — these  are  her  bounds.  But  her  life 
breast,  who  is  no  wiser  nor  more  learned  opens  steadily  within  them,  under  the  eye  of 
than  themselves.  Mrs.  Dorry's  first  and  last  the  great  Master,  to  healthful,  fragrant, 
dramatic  coup  in  life  was  made  that  day  in  beautiful  uses,  as  do  the  red  roses  in  her 
the  Alcock   House.    She  is  not  a  leading  garden.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 
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Q|  HE  cheerful  optimists  who  maintain  mer  dress,  and  the  bloom  and  verdure  of 

J I    that  our  northern  Winters  by  virtue  June  seems  **a  worn-out  tradition,"  a  tale 

'111  of  their  length  prepare  us  who  experi-  of  some  land  beyond  the  sea. 

J  ence  them  to  hold  at  their  true  value  Of  the  alleviations  which  tend  to  make 
the  floral  gifts  of  Summer,  have  no  doubt  the  Winter  endurable  I  do  not  propose  to 
correctly  interpreted  the  intention  of  Nat-  speak,  further  than  to  mention  one  of  them, 
ure.  Bayard  Taylor  somewhere  speaks  of  namely,  that  the  time  will  surely  come  when 
^  the  southern  indifference  to  Nature ;  **  and  Winter  will  be  over,  when  the  sun,  having 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  where  advanced  into  the  enemy's  country,  is  at 
perennial  verdure  covers  the  earth,  a  matter-  length  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  his 
of-course  feeling  should  become  habitual  in  adversary  which  will  prevent  further  incur- 
regard  to  such  things.  Viewed  in  this  light,  sions  of  the  latter's  forces  into  the  disputed 
our  Winters  are  a  great  success.  The  growth  territory.  The  month  of  May  has  generally 
of  Uie  meanest  weed  is  a  grateful  and  enjoy-  begun  before  the  treaty  is  concluded  in  this 
able  sight  when  at  last  the  Spring  opens  latitude,  and  the  grand  floral  procession  be- 
lts buds  and  expands  its  leaves.  However,  gins,  a  few  members  of  which  it  is  the  pur- 
the  most  of  us  who  dwell  in  this  latitude  pose  of  this  paper  to  describe, 
are  apt  to  feel  at  times  that  Nature  applies  Nearly  all  the  first  flowers  of  the  year, 
her  remedy  for  indifference  to  her  foliage  though  belonging  to  many  different  natural 
and  flowers  in  heroic  doses,  and  we  are  weak  orders,  possess  a  common  characteristic — 
enough  to  wish  for  some  mitigation  of  the  the  brief  duration  of  their  bloom.  The 
decree  that  for  nearly  half  the  year  con-  asters,  golden-rods  and  other  flowers  of  the 
demns  the  general  landscape  to  bareness  late  Summer  and  Autumn,  putting  forth  a 
and  desolation.  But  it  is  clear  that  Nature  succession  of  blossoms,  may  last  as  many 
does  not  share  this  feeling,  and  so  the  winds  weeks  as  most  of  the  spring  flowers  do  days, 
go  roaring  through  the  woods  north,  south.  There  is  perhaps  no  earliest  species;  when 
east  and  west  in  turn ;  the  drifts  are  piled,  the  Spring  calls  there  is  f^  general  movement 
melted  and  replied  over  and  over.  The  full  and  a  number  of  species  appear  contempo- 
moon  seeks  the  northern  verge  of  the  eclip-  raneously  or  nearly  so. 
tic  again  and  again,  and  still,  through  all  The  poet  Bryant,  speaking  of  the  yellow 
the  various  aspects  of  the  world  she  shines  violet,  says : — 

upon,  whether  robed  in  white  or  brown  and  «  of  aji  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 

bare,  the  skeleton  shadows  of  the  leafless  Flnt  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mold, 

trees  are  thrown  upon  the  earth.    The  eye  ^»<*  ^  ^*^«  •««'»  ^^  biowoming 

^      „    ,  _x         J  J.    1-  J  Betide  the  8now-bank*s  edges  oold.*' 

finally  becomes  so  accustomed  to  bare  woods 

and  russet  fields  that  it  requires  an  effort  of       Mr.  John  Burroughs,  in  his  late  essay 

memory  to  picture  the  landscape  in  its  sum-  "  Nature  and  the  Poets  "  (in  Scribner  for  Dec. 
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79),  takes  the  poet  to  task  for  these  state-  across  with  scores  of  large  flowers  in  bloom 
ments,  and  conchid^  that  "  he  was  drawing  at  once.  Though  single  plants  and  flowen 
upon  his  imagination  for  his  facts,"  evi-  are  neat  and  pretty,  it  is  in  its  collective  ca> 
dently  supposing  Mr.  Bryant  to  refer  to  the  pacity  that  its  greatest  beauty  consists,  when 
large  yellow  violet  (F.  pvhescens),  for  he  the  brown  fields  just  beginning  to  show  a 
says :  "  The  yellow  violet  is  not  a  very  early  tinge  of  green  are  spangled  with  its  myriads 
flower ;  the  hepatica  is  earlier,  so  is  the  hous-  of  flowers,  where  broad  belts  of  blue,  like 
tonia."  The  V,  pubescens  is  indeed  not  a  the  oourse  of  the  milky  way  in  the  heavens, 
very  early  comer,  but  there  is  another  yellow  shade  off  through  single  stars  of  the  same 
species  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  color  to  the  general  tint  of  the  field.  This 
early — F.  rotundifolva*  The  larger  species  species  affords  a  mild  sort  of  dissipation  to 
has  a  strong,  branching  stem  which  bears  small  boys  and  girls  (sometimes  they  are 
quite  a  number  of  buds  and  blossoms  in  not  so  very  small  either,)  called  <*  fighting 
succession,  appearing  about  the  time  that  roosters."  The  two  players  cross  the  stems 
the  forest  leaves  begin  to  expand.  The  of  two  flowers  and  draw  them  away  from 
other  is  a  stemless  species  that  runs  up  a  each  other  until  the  spurred  corollas  inter- 
slender  scape  and  uncloses  its  flower,  its  lock,  and  the  pull  being  continued  one  of 
leaf  buds  meanwhile  just  beginning  to  un-  the  flowers  is  torn  off,  the  victor  being  im- 
rolL  It  might  doubtless  be  found  *' beside  mediately  matched  against  another,  care  be- 
the  snow  bank's  edges  cold,"  and  though  it  ing  taken  to  select  the  largest  and  strongest, 
will  now  never  be  known  perhaps  which  Our  largest  violet  is  the  F.  canadwtU 
species  the  poet  had  in  mind,  one  is  dia-  with  a  stem  twenty  inches  high.  It  is  not 
posed  to  give  him,  at  least,  the  benefit  of  very  early,  and  endures  imtil  after  the  ad- 
the  doubt.  What  he  Bays  concerning  its  vent  of  Sununer.  Its  flower  is  large  and 
fragrance  is  rather  more  dubious,  the  per-  white  with  a  few  purple  lines,  the  two  upper 
fume  of  most  of  our  native  violets  being  petals  purple  on  the  outside.  Its  most  re- 
very  faint,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  markable  quality  is  the  distance  at  which 
have  any.  The  stemless  yellow  violet  is  its  flower  is  visible  beneath  the  dark  shade  of 
one  of  the  most  shy  and  retiring  of  all  the  the  forest,  apparently  scintillating  through^ 
early  woodland  flowers ;  only  the  fully  in-  the  gloom  from  afar. 

itiated  have  ever  seen  it  Its  flowers  are  There  is  evidently  a  mystery  oonnected* 
often  obscured  by  the  dead  leaf  carpet,  and  with  the  adder's-tongue  (Erythronium).  The 
are  very  evanescent.  After  the  flov^ers  have  seedlings  grow  in  countless  thousands  every- 
gone  the  leaves  continue  to  grow  until  mid-  where,  in  the  woods  and  fields  covering 
summer,  becoming  at  length  three  or  four  large  areas  as  thickly  as  grass-blades,  while 
inches  across.  One  would  expect  a  flower  the  flowering  plants  are  only  found  singly 
stem  a  foot  high  to  arise  from  such  robust  here  and  there.  The  seeds  are  minute,  and 
leaves.  There  is  a  great  disproportion  be-  several  years  must  be  required  to  develop  a 
tween  them  and  the  delicate  bloom  which  flowering  plant  from  them ;  but  if  it  were 
vanished  almost  with  the  last  snow-flakes.  twenty  years  the  time  would  come  at  last 
Though  this  species  contributes  little  to  when  these  patches  of  seedlings  would  be- 
the  outward  show  of  the  season,  the  blue  or  come  a  sheet  of  bloom.  But  this  never  hap- 
purple  (  F.  saggitaia  cueullatd)  makes  ample  pens.  Year  after  year  the  thronging  thoa- 
amends,  tinting  acres  of  the  dry  pastures  sands  of  seedlings  appear,  a  thousand-fold 
and  meadows  with  its  uncounted  multitudes  more  numerous  than  the  flowering  plants, 
of  flowers,  coming  later  and  growing  every-  whose  numbers  never  increase.  If  the  plant 
where,  in  the  woods  and  even  in  cultivated  died  after  once  flowering  it  would  account 
fields.  Cultivation  does  wonders  for  it;  it  for  a  few  of  the  seedlings,  but  having  corn- 
is  often  found  in  ground  plowed  the  previ-  menoed  to  bloom  they  keep  on  year  after 
ous  year,  where,  relieved  from  the  constant  year.  Can  it  be  that  most  of  the  seed  pro- 
struggle  with  the  strangling  sod  and  having  dupes  plants  destined  never  to  flower  ?  This 
plenty  of  soft  earth,  it  forms  a  clump  a  foot  seems  improbable ;  still  it  appears  to  be  the 
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Ottly  possible  aolation  of  the  myetery.    If  days  we  used  to  eat  large  quantities  of  these 

any  one  knows  a  better  one  I  should  be  glad  capsules  under  the  nam^  of  "  bird's  wheat" 

to  hear  of  it.    The  adder's-tongrne  is  soon  Half  a  dosen  of  us  would  recline  on  the  di^ 

over  with ;  the  sharp  points  of  the  closely  knoll  covered  by  the  moss ;  first  carefully 

rolled  leaTes  begin  to  push  up  as  soon  as  removing  the  fuzzy  calyptras  then  eating  the 

the  snow  has  disappeared.    They  always  capsules.    The  adult  palate  finds  them  very 

come  before  you  expect  tbem.    We  have  indifferent  eating ;  it  is  curious  how  much 

two  varieties ;  the  smaller  and  earlier  with  we  used  to  like  them.    Whether  the  young» 

black  stamens  and  petals  rolling  back,  the  sters  nowadays  have  a  fondness  for  them  of 

other  yellow  in  all  its  parts  and  the  petals  not  I  do  not  know.    The  ripe  capsules  cod- 

not  rolling  back  so  much.    They  expand  tain  a  mass  of  spores  of  the  most  beautiful 

only  in  the  sunshine ;  in  cloudy  or  rainy  tint  of  pale  green,  the  individual  spores  be- 

weather  they  close  tightly.    They  last  only  ing  inconceivably  minute, 

a  few  days,  and  making  haste  to  ripen  their  These  capsules  of  the  moss  were  not  the 

wso^  they  soon  vanish  from  the  earth.  only  edible  production  furnished  in  Spring 

There  are  few  eariier  flowers  than  the  by  the  fields  and  woods ;  we  had  quite  a  va- 

spring  beauty  (Claytonia  virgmiea)^  which  ried  bill  of  fare,  and  we  used  to  speculate 

commences  its  growth  as  soon  as  the  snow  whether  we  might  not  live  altogether  on  the 

has  melted,  and  soon  vanishes   before  a  produce  of  the  forest,  though  I  believe  that 

warmer  sun.    The  world  this  flower  sees  is  none  of  us  ever  tried  it.    The  creeping  roots 

one  in  which  the  trees  are  leafless  and  the  and  leaves  of  the  ''crinkle  root"  {Dentaria 

son  can  reach  the  center  of  the  densest  (ffpAjf/Za),  the  roots  of  the" hentoe"  (Z>.A«/#^ 

thicket.    The  late  snows  fertilize  it  and  rophplUt) ^the**groundnuV (Panax tri/oliumyt 

make   its   bl(^soms   larger  and   brighter,  the  latter  sometimes  roasted  in  the  ashes. 

The    petals  are  really  white,  though  the  were  all  in  demand.    We  picked  the  winter^ 

number  of  fine  red  lines  on  tbem  give  the  green  and  partridge  berries,  and  dug  the 

impression  of  a  pink  flower  at  first  sight,  large  round  tubers  of  the  orchid  (ApUctnm 

It  is  a  relative  of  the  garden  portulaca,  but  hyemaie),  which    we  called  **  putty  root." 

the  outward  resemblance  is  very  slight.    It  This  plant  has  an  evergreen  leaf  by  which 

is  composed  mostly  of  water,  and  is  little  it  can  be  found  as  soon  as  the  snow  haa 

more  than  a  colored  shadow ;  if  plucked  it  melted.    Then  the  water-cress  was  greatly 

withers  instantly.    It  would  be  entirely  lost  sought  after,  also  the  thick  cotyledons  of 

amidst  the  rank  growth  of  Summer ;  but  its  the  newly  sprung  beechnuts,  and  we  con* 

time  is  well  chosen,  and  just  as  the  maple  sumed  large  quantities  of  the  freshly  ex* 

buds  are  ready  to  open  and  the  fields  begin  panded  leaves  of  the  beech,  which  at  the 

to  show  a  tinge  of  green  it  expands  its  flow*  proper  stage  have  a  pleasant  Aour  taste, 

ers,  tinting  large  patches  with  its  delicate  The  leek,  or  wild  onion  (Allium  iriroccttm)^ 

bloom  for  a  few  days,  and  then  disappears  was  considered  to  belong  to  the  list  of  edi- 

entirely.    Its  little,  rounded  tubers  lie  dor*  bles,  but  its  potent  smell  and  overpoweriajK 

mant  for  nearly  eleven  months  of  every  flavor  caused  it  to  be  eaten  rather  8pai'ingly« 

year.  being  too  much  for  the  most  of  us.    The 

The  evergreen  moss,  Polytriehium^  which  ai-omatic  bark  of  the  black  birch  (Betula 

grows  in  dense  patches  on  the  pasture  knolls,  lento)  was  in  season  as  soon  as  the  leaves 

making  them  conspicuous  at  a  distance  by  began  to  put  forth.    The  thin  pellicle  of  the 

the  difference  in  tint  between  the  moss  and  outer  bark  being  peeled  off  the  bright  green, 

the  grass  that  covers  the  lower  slopes  and  of  the  inner  bark  was  exposed,  and  this  be* 

hollows,  is  one  of  the  first  plants  to  feel  the  ing  carefully  removed,  the  smaller  qnilh! 

approach  of  Spring.    A  little  thread-like  placed  inside  the  larger,  it  was  held  to  be 

stem  rises  from  the  summit  of  each  fertile  legal  tender  for  anything  in  the  way  of 

plants  bearing  a  C2^)sule  about  the  size  and  trade  or  for  presents,  along  with  sweet  flag 

shape  of  a  grain  of  wheat  covered  by  a  cot-  root  and  sassafras. 

tony  "  calyptra  "  or  veil.    In  our  younger  At  any  time,  Winter  or  Summer,  you  maj. 

s 
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io  woods  and  copses  thick,  smooth  ever-  hear  is  the  busy  hum  of  these  children 

green  leaves  cut  in  three  divisions  lying  flat  of  the  Summer.    Such  a  change  in  the  as- 

on  the  ground,  connected  with  their  roots  pect  of  the  earth  if  enacted  before  our  adult 

by  a   long   stalk.    This  b   the  liverwort  vision  for  the  first  time  would  seem  indeed 

(Hepatica)y  a  contemporary  of  the  spring  miraculous ;  but  we  have  become  lamentably 

beauty.    Its  first  flowers  are  pale  and  imper-  sophisticated. 

feet,  as  are  also  the  first  flowers  of  the  siting  Just  before  the  forest  leaves  expand,  a 
beauty,  but  a  few  days  of  warm  sunshine  sudden  eflloresenoe  of  snow  white  bloom 
bring  out  their  tints  and  increase  their  size,  covers  certain  trees  in  the  woods  and  copees 
Hardly  any  two  plants  agree  in  the  tint  or  along  the  roadside  and  scattered  singly  in 
form  or  size  of  their  flowers.  Some  are  red,  the  fields — some  with  a  few  white  sprays 
some  blue  and  others  white,  and  an  infinite  borne  by  a  small  bush,  some  tall  and  spiry, 
number  of  shades  result  from  the  mingling  others  broad  and  rounded.  As  far  as  the 
of  these  various  colors.  The  smallest  fiow-  eye  can  reach  their  white  plumes  lift  them- 
ers  are  the  deepest  in  color,  as  if  the  dye  selves,  giving  individuality  to  distant  and 
was  concentrated.  The  flowers  appear  be-  nondescript  trees.  There  are  the  **shadr 
fore  the  leaves,  and  as  the  old  leaves  are  bush  **  or  *' June-berry  "  (Amelanchier  cona' 
frequently  concealed  there  is  often  not  a  dtrmi),  though  **  August-berry ''  would  per- 
particle  of  green  foliage  near  them.  In  the  haps  be  a  better  name  if  given  from  the 
thadeless  woods  where  the  hot  sunshine  is  time  that  the  berries  ripen.  They  are  gen- 
reflected  from  the  beds  of  dry  leaves  it  ex-  erally  few  in  number,  and  in  some  years 
pands  its  flowers,  each  root  bringing  forward  none  can  be  found,  but  there  are  no  **  off 
idl  its  blossoms  at  once,  from  one  to  a  score  years  "  for  the  blossomts  which  are  of  like 
or  more.  When  a  slow  rain  is  dropping  the  character  to  the  flowers  of  the  apple,  to 
flowers  which  only  expand  in  full  sunshine  whose  family  the  tree  belongs,  though  much 
close  so  as  to  look  like  large  buds,  and  the  more  ephemeral.  All  at  once  the  wand  is 
stems  are  bent  gracef  uUy  beneath  the  weight  waved,  the  bloom  disappears,  and  the  trees 
of  the  clustering  water  drops.  are  lost  in  the  confused  multitudes  of  the 

How  quickly  do  the  dwarf  upland  willows  forest  or  copse  until  another  year, 
along  the  borders  of  the  woods  detect  the  By  this  time  the  leaf-buds  of  the  forest 
approach  of  Spring  t  While  the  snow  is  have  unfolded^  the  inclosing  scales  are  fall- 
still  deep,  before  any  other  plant  has  com-  ing  as  thickly  as  autumn  leaves.  The  change 
raenced  to  grow,  the  white,  velvety  catkins  from  bare  branches  to  masses  of  foliage  is 
issue  from  the  buds,  and  about  the  time  about  to  be  effected.  In  favorable  weather 
that  the  hepatica  is  in  bloom  they  surround  it  will  not  require  more  than  forty-eight 
themselves  with  a  halo  of  golden  stamens,  hours.  Two  days  since,  the  full  moon,  newly 
and  become  very  conspicuous  against  the  risen,  looked  through  the  grove  just  as  she 
dark  background  of  the  leafless  forest.  The  had  all  Winter,  though  the  bursting  buds 
first  bumble  bee  of  the  season  is  generally  made  it  seem  as  though  a  mist  were  rising 
met  with  as  he  gathers  his  first  honey  from  among  the  trees.  Now  a  solid  wall  of  im- 
ihese  flowers.  A  few  days  since,  the  rush-  penetrable  blackness  stretches  along  the  ho- 
ing  winds  were  whirling  clouds  of  snow-dust  rizon,  and  the  waning  disc  must  rise  above 
through  the  air  and  roaring  in  the  woods ;  this  before  it  becomes  visible.  Strange 
but  now,  as  you  recline  on  the  elastic,  fra-  forms  of  trees  arise  over  the  landscape ;  the 
grant  sod  beneath  the  thin  shade  of  the  wil-  thin  fringes  of  wintry  branches  along  the 
low  blooms,  borders  of  the  fields  are  now  banks  of  heavy 

"  When  the  sumhine  In  May  dmyt,  ^^^^^S^.  their  shadows  lying  black  and  huge 

With  a  net  of  shining  haze,  in  the  moonlight  across  the  grassy  slopes. 

sureri  the  horison  wall,  The  sheltered  nooks  in  the  woods  where  the 

And dlffnsing anbtle heati  _^.,    «         .^j      ^         •        i.       j*         < 

Turn,  the  iod  to  violet*-"  """  ™^®^  ^°  *^»  ^^  •?""«  beauties.  VIO- 

lets  and  all  the  early  flowers  have  become 

and  strawberry  blows,  the  only  sound  you  darkened,  and  the  sunlight  only  flickers 
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throcigh  in  places  or  struggles  in  from  the  the  midst  of  hea^y  timber  is  the  place  to 

open  fields  beyond  the  border  of  the  forest,  look  for  it  in  all  its  grace  and  beauty.    Its 

In  the  early  season  before  the  awakening  stems  are  weak  and  somewhat  trailing,  often 

of  vegetable  life,  while  the  fields  are  still  rooting  at  the  extremity,  and  a  new  plant  is 

brown  and  the  trees  leafless,  on  some  calm  thus  started  which  sends  up  fresh  shoots, 

day  when  the  sun  has  faded  in  mid-heaven,  upright  at  first,  but  bending  more  and  more 

and  the  horizon  darkens  with  purple  shad-  as  tiiey  get  older  and  running  out  long 

bws  as  the  day  declines,  when  the  perfect  drooping  branches.    Its  buds  as  seen  in  the 

silence  that  broods  over  the  earth  is  only  Winter  are  unique  among  the  plants  of  this 

broken  by  the  tap  of  the  partridge's  drum^  latitude;  all  others  inclose  their  young  leaves 

or  the  rush  of  the  distant  stream,  there  yet  in  scaly  envelopes,  but  this  hardy  species 

remains  something  of  the  feeling  of  infinite  puts  them  forth  without  any  covering.    The 

leisure  and  peace  that  pervaded  the  atmos-  leaves  are  opposite,  and  no  more  than  one 

phere  of  the  Autumn ;  but  when  the  leaves  pair  arise  from  each  bud.    The  young  bud 

are  unfolding,  and  every  day  sees  the  fresh  is  formed  of  Uiis  pair  of  leaves  placed  face 

bloom  of  another  species,  a  vague  feeling  of  to  face  with  their  edges  rolled  inward,  their 

uneasiness  and  restlessness  is  in  the  air.    It  stems,  midribs  and  lesser  veins  distinctly 

seems  as  if  Nature  was  trying  to  accomplish  visible.    The  infant  cyme  of  flowers  is  at 

at  once  by  superhuman  effort  what  she  fain  this  time  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 

would  have  done  long  before.    There  is  a  flower-buds  about  the  size  of  pins'  heads 

flutter  of  excitement ;  great  things  have  been  clustered  together  and  somewhat  protected 

done  and  greater  still  are  contemplated.    It  by  velvety  bracts,  embraced  by  a  pair  of 

is  startling  to  see  how  soon  the  shoots  of  leaves  and  covered  with  rust-colored  down, 

the  forest  trees  attain  their  full  length ;  the  Most  other  shrubs  present  their  leaves  and 

months  to  come  will  only  harden  their  tis-  flowers  in  various  positions  according  to  the 

sues  and  develop  t^e  buds  for  another  year,  slant  of  the  branch  that  bears  them,  but  the 

Every  stray  gleam  of  sunshine  in  the  early  Viburnum  holds  both  erect,  the  upper  sur- 

Spring  is  applied  to  forward  the  growth  of  face  of  the  cyme  and  also  of  the  leaves  be- 

the  first  flowers,  with  a  reckless  disregard  ing  nearly  horizontal  in  spite  of  all  the  sin- 

for  the  cold  storms  which  frequently  bury  uosities  of  the  crooked  stems.    The  time 

them  under  snow  and  sleet ;  but  no  sooner  to  see  it  is  some  still  day  when  the  hurrying 

have  they  bloomed  than  they  are  hustled  breezes  that  have  been  busy  shaking  out  the 

off  the  stage.  Nature  being  apparently  in  as  creases  in  the  young  leaves  have  gone  to 

much  haste  to  get  rid  of  them  as  she  was  to  rest ;  when  a  soft  veil  covers  the  sky,  and 

bring  them  forth.    Their  places  are  wanted  the  last  night's  rain  has  brought  out  the 

by  other  later  growths,  and  most  of  them  fragrance  of  the  fresh  earth  and  all  growing 

disappear  as  the  southward  bound  swallows  things.    The  great  trees,  untouched  by  the 

do  in  Autumn;  all  at  once  we  realize  that  ax,  cover  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley;  the 

they  have  left  us,  though  none  of  us  saw  shade  is  dense,  and  the  silence  unbroken 

them  go.  save  by  the  "  zeap"  of  some  bird  in  the  tree- 

The  flowering  season  of  one  of  our  most  tops,  and  the  voice  of  the  little  stream  as  it 
beautiful  shrubs,  the  Vihumum  lantanoides  goes  climbing  down  its  rocky  stairway, — 
of  the  botanist,  the  "  witch-hopple  "  of  the  which  sounds  only  accent  the  stillness.  Up 
vernacular,  comes  about  the  time  of  the  ex-  and  down  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  amidst 
pansion  of  the  forest  leaves.  It  flourishes  the  dusky  recesses  of  the  forest,  the  snow- 
only  beneath  the  shade  of  the  primeval  for-  white  clusters  of  flowers  lift  themselves, 
est ;  if  the  trees  be  cut  down  instead  of  in-  growing  thickly  on  the  steep  banks  and 
creasing  as  most  other  shrubs  will  do  it  overhanging  jbhe  stream.  Here  are  great 
dwindles  and  disappears,  unless  a  growth  of  rocks  overgrown  with  ferns  and  mosses,  and 
briars  and  bushes  rises  up  for  its  protection,  from  the  accumulated  soil  on  their  tops  the 
Even  then  it  is  draggled  and  demoralized,  graceful  stems  arch  over  the  intervals  be- 
Along  the  ooiurse  of  some  small  stream  in  tween  the  bowlders  with  garlands  of  bloom. 
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The  well  grown  cymes  are  six  inches  or  more  smaller  and  serve  as  a  background  for  the 
in  width,  the  showy  part  consisting  of  a  others,  being  greenish  white  in  color, 
score  or  so  of  sterile  flowers  disposed  round  These  too  soon  pass  through  their  period 
the  edge,  each  one  cut  into  four  or  five  di-  of  inflorescence,  soon  the  stream  will  be  car- 
visions,  without  organs  of  any  kind, — a  pure  rying  the  fallen  florets  on  its  current,  and 
white  disc,  delicately  concave,  about  an  inch  the  immemorial  Earth  has  added  another 
in  diameter.    The  fertile  flowers  are  much  year  to  her  awful  antiquity  since  last  they 

bloomed  and  faded  1  E,  S,  OUberL 
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NE  of  the  few  remaining  links  that  The  ship  on  which  he  sailed  had  never  been 

bound  Barberry  Island  to  life  is  bro-  heard  from  after  she  started  on  her  retucn 

ken ;  the  school  is  closed.    The  school-  voyage — "  a  tale  not  new  nor  wondrous  but 

mistress  has  gone  away,  and  nobody  a  common  tale,"  to  Barberry  Island  ears, 

appears  to  take  her  place.    To  make  an  ef-  The  school-mistress  was  only  eighteen  then, 

fort  to  find  somebody  would  be  foreign  to  and  so,  of  course,  she  hoped.    Her  lover's 

Barberry  Island  natures.    In  the  old  days,  father.  Captain  Aminidab  Ramsdell,  was  an 

when  Barberry  Island  was  awake  and  pros-  old  man,  broken  in  health  and  childish,  and 

perous,  there  were  candidates  enough  and  he  hoped  also.    The  young  man's  mother, 

to  spare  for  the  position ;  indeed,  the  school  who  was  a  second  wife  twenty  years  younger 

agent's  life  was  often  made  a  burden  by  the  than  the  old  captain,  had  apparently  taken 

infuriated  friends  of  rejected  claimants,  and  the  blow  harder  than  either  of  the  others, 

family  fends,  only  a  trifle  less  bitter  than  She  had  despaired  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was 

those  engendered  in  the  "  singing  seats  "  of  overdue.    She  had  seen  so  many  cruel  things 

the  churchy  arose  from  rivalries  of  this  kind,  happen  in  her  life.   All  of  her  people  had  gone 

Butnow  all  this  is  changed.    The  few  young  '<  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  and  many  had 

women  whom  Barberry  Island  can  boast  go  never  come  back.    A  strange  fatality  seemed 

away  to  work  in  factories,  or  as  waitresses  to  attend  Barberry  Island  ships.    She  had 

in  tlic  hotels  of  the  numerous  Summer  re-  lived  always  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  Island, 

sorts  along  the  coast.    To  be  sure  it  is  not  near  Dead  Man's  Point,  and  more  than  once 

so  "  genteel "  as  **  keeping  school; "  but  is  the  sea  had  washed  drowned  men  up  to  her 

there  any  girl "  with  soul  so  dead  "  as  to  con-  very  feet    It  was  no  wonder  that  she  had 

demn  herself  to  a  ribbon-less  and  beau-less  come  to  think  of  it  as  a  vampire,  greedily 

existence  for  the  sake  of  being  genteel?  sucking  hope  and  joy  from  the  veins  of  life. 
The  school-mistress  who  has  gone  away       The  windows  overlooking  the  sea  in  the 

<*  kept "  the  school  for  ten  years.    She  was  great,  dreary  house  where  she  and  the  old 

seventeen  when  she  began.    She  did  not  Captain  lived,  all  alone,  were  boarded  up 

seem  to  have  any  aspirations  beyond  the  and  heavily  draped  in  black.    On  the  rare 

little  ship's-cabin  school-house  where  she  occasions  when  she  went  out — ^when  some 

passed  her  days.    Mothers  held  her  up  as  a  minister  from  *^  the  main  "  came  over  to 

model  to  their  discontented  daughters,  but  preach  in  the  church,  which  had  long  ago 

the  daughters  said  she  was  contented  only  ceased  to  have  a  *'  stated  supply,"  or  the 

because  she  was  broken-heaa*ted.    The  sea  cracked  bell  rang  out  its  doleful  invitation 

had  swallowed  up  her  lover — ^as  it  had  swal-  to  a  funeral— she  wore  a  black  sunbonnet 

lowed  up  so  many  Barberry  Island  fathers  which  projected  over  her  face,  and  bent  her 

and  sons  and  lovers — on  his  first  voyage,  eyes  upon  the  ground,  that  she  might  avoid 
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the  sight  of  the  sea.    She  was  a  stern,  giim,  **  Grarry,**  as  their  son  had  done,  and  felt 

determined  woman ;  love  for  this  son,  her  towards  her  almost  as  if  she  were  their  own 

only  child,  was  the  one  **  soft  spot  **  in  her  child. 

heart  people  said,  and  to  him  she  had  heen  That  was  all  we  learned  of  the  school- 
foolishly  indulgent  He  was  a  mischievous  mistress'  history  on  our  first  visit  to  Bar- 
boy,  full  of  wild  pranks,  which  startled  the  berry  Island.  It  seemed  to  be  about  all 
<*  mild-eyed,  melancholy**  Barberry  Islanders,  there  was  of  it.  It  was  likely  that  there 
But  he  was  handsome,  frank  and  generous,  would  be  veiy  little  more,  we  thought, 
and  when  he  sailed  in  the  stanch  ship  Some  of  the  Barberry  Island  young  women 
Dirigo,  bound  for  China,  they  all  sorrowed  whose  lovers  had  been  drowned  had  consoled 
to  see  him  go ;  and  he  carried  the  school-  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  with  other 
mistress'  heart  away  with  him.  She  was  a  swains.  We  did  not  think  the  school-mis- 
slender  little  body,  with  something  of  the  tress  would  do  that  She  looked  like  one  of 
alniost  inevitable  New  England  sesrooast  the  faithful  souls.  Neither  did  she  seem 
angularity  and  sharpness  of  outline.  She  like  a  woman  who  would  stifle  her  sorrow- 
had  slightly  stooping  shoulders  and  long,  ful  memories,  and  go  out  into  the  world  to 
bony  wrists  and  hands.  She  was  very  near-  struggle  for  whatever  good  things  it  might 
sighted,  but  her  eyes  were  deep^  sea-blue,  have  to  give,  love  being  over  for  her ;  we 
and  had  a  soft,  appealing  expression,  in-  found  little  energy  or  determination  in  her 
stead  of  the  blank  or  strained  look  which  face ;  only  a  sad  patience  and  fidelity.  We 
near-sighted  eyes  often  have.  She  had  light  pictured  her  plodding  over  the  long  road  be- 
brown  hair  whidi  she  persisted  in  wearing  in  tween  the  school-house  and  Dead  Man's 
a  knot  of  curls,  low  down  at  the  back  of  her  Point,  through  the  fogs  which  sometimes 
head,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  wrapped  the  Island  for  days  and  weeks  to- 
the  factory  and  waiter  girls  who  had  '*  seen  gether  in  a  gray,  gloomy  shroud,  seen 
the  world  **  and  were  '*  the  glass  of  fashion  through  which  familiar  things  looked  weird 
and  the  mold  of  form  "  for  Barberry  Ib-  and  ghostly,  as  in  an  evil  dream,— through 
land.  Her  one  real  beauty  was  her  com-  the  golden  Summer  days,  when  Barberry  Is- 
plexion.  Complexions  flourish  on  Barberry  land  seemed  one  of  the  Isles  of  the  Blest, 
Island,  if  nothing  else  does.  This  one  was  patient  and  hopeless  always,  until  the  old 
of  pearly  whiteness,  with  a  flush  that  came  ship's  cabin,  which  served  as  a  school-house, 
and  went,  as  vivid  a  pink  as  the  wild  roses  should  succumb  to  the  long  buffetings  of  wind 
that  grow  nearest  the  sea.  Watching  and  and  weather,  or  her  scholars  dwindle  in  num- 
tears  had  not  faded  it,  though  there  were  ber — as  they  did  every  year — until  there 
dark  circles  about  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth  were  no  more  to  teach.  After  that  we  fan- 
had  a  saddened  droop.  She  lived  now  at  cied  her  a  forlorn  old  maid,  living  alone  in 
Cap'n  Aminidab's,  as  he  was  always  called,  the  desolate  house  by  the  sea — ^for  by  that 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother  who  was  time  the  old  Captain  and  Mis'  Aminidab 
Cap'n  Hiram,  the  aunt  with  whom  she  had  would  have  gone  their  way — ^with  hollow 
lived  from  childhood  having  died  a  few  days  cheeks,  and  faded  eyes,  too  faded  even  to 
after  the  Dirigo  sailed.  She  belonged  to  one  watch  the  coming  sails,  with  the  roar  of  the 
of  the  families  which  had  **  kinder  died  out,  cruoL  sea  always  in  her  ears ; — ^until  that  bet- 
as Barberry  Island  families  seemed  to  have  ter  day  when  she  should  go  to  seek  her  own 
a  way  of  doing.  She  was  more  than  wel-  where  all  the  lost  are  found.  That  was  the 
come  at  Cap'n  Aminidab's ;  it  was  reported  school-mistress'  future  as  our  imagination 
that  even  Mis'  Aminidab,  as  the  Captain's  painted  it; — how  the  Three  Sisters  weaving 
wife  was  called,  '<  sot  by  Garafely."  Gara-  their  web  in  secret  must  have  laughed  at 
felia  her  name  was — ^they  are  very  fond  of  us  I 

fine  names  on  Barberry  Island — and  Gara-  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  find,  when  we 

felia  Jordan  unhappily  became  Garaf ely  Jer-  came  back  the  next  Summer,  that  the  school 

dun  in  the  Island  vernacular.     The  old  was  closed,  and  the  school-mistress  gone. 

Captain   and   Mrs.    Aminidab  called  her  Changes  of  any  kind  were  rare  on  Barberry 
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IslancL  It  was  **  a  land  where  all  thiDgs  cassing  such  subjects.  They  allowed  their 
always  seemed  the  same."  Changes  which  neighbors  to  differ  from  them  without  call- 
involved  exertion  of  any  kind  were  utterly  ing  them  names ;  which  shows,  perhaps, 
repugnant  to  the  Island  fathers ;  their  '*  in-  more  clearly  than  anything  else  how  far  be- 
ner  spirits "  all  sang  *<  there  is  no  joy  but  hind  Barberry  Island  had  fallen  in  the 
calm."  Surely  they  had  not  discharged  the  march  of  civilization, 
school-mistress,  and  closed  the  school.  They  The  attractiveness  of  the  store  as  a  place 
were  utterly  incapable  of  any  such  wild  and  of  resort  was  pot  in  any  degree  due  to  cheer- 
reckless  proceeding ;  the  school  might  have  ful  surroundings  or  comforts.  The  fitful 
gone  on  forever  without  interference  from  kerosene  cast  a  weird  and  gloomy  light  over 
them.  the  low  and  dingy  interior,  with  its  endless 

What  had  become  of  the  school-mistress  ?  variety  of  wares,  from  soap  and  salt  pork  to 

We  had  a  presentiment  that  tliere  was  an  Hamburg  edgings  and  crochet  needles.  The 

interesting  tale  connected  with  her  disap-  air  was  redolent  of  the  inevitable  and  inde- 

pearance,  and  we  preferred  to  hear  it  from  scribable  odor  of  a  country  store— the  min- 

head-quarters.    So  on  the  first  evening  after  gling  of  innumerable  delectable  perfumes, 

our  arrival  we  took  our  way  to  Deacon  Man-  with,  generally,  two  or  three  stronger  than  the 

ley's  store,  which  was  head-quarters  for  all  others  struggling  successfully  for  the  suprem- 

Barberry  Island  news.  acy ;  here  codfish  and  kerosene  carried  off 

A  storm  had  been  threatening  all  day,  the  palm,  unconquered  even  by  the  tobacco 
a.nd  it  had  begun  to  rain  at  nightfalL  The  in  a  dozen  pipes,  and  the  result  was  as 
mackerel  boats  had  all  come  in,  and  their  agreeable  as  might  be  expected.  The  only 
owners  were  enjoying  "  a  feast  of  reason  and  seats  were  two  very  high  stools— one  with 
a  flow  of  soul "  in  the  store.  "  Sett*n  in  the  inadequate  legs  which  obliged  its  occupant 
store"  was  the  favorite  diversion  of  the  to  balance  himself  with  great  care — the 
islanders.  A  boy,  bound  to  Captain  Hiram  counters  and  boxes.  Deacon  Manley  was  a 
Kamsdell,  ran  away,  his  grievance  being  firm  adherent  of  the  Maine  law,  so  the  flow- 
that  he  *^  had  n't  no  time  to  set  in  the  store ; "  ing  bowl  did  not  lend  its  charm.  Clearly  it 
and  he  received  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all  was  only  a  desire  for  society  and  for  what, 
the  neighbors,  for  it  was  regarded  as  the  if  they  had  not  been  of  the  superior  sex, 
natural  and  inalienable  right  of  every  Bar-  might  have  been  called  gossip  which  made 
berry  Islander  to  "  set  in  the  store."  On  an  it  a  Barberry  Islander's  idea  of  beatitude  to 
evening   when    a  threatening   storm  had  **  set  in  the  store." 

driven  all  the  fishing  boats  in,  the  store  was  The  Deacon's  face,  wrinkled  and  weather- 
a  j[>icture  of  Barberry  Island  existence  at  its  beaten,  and  with  an  odd  mixture  of  shrewd- 
liveliest.  The  women,  poor  souls  1  had  be-  ness  and  benevolence,  appeared  above  the  tall 
come  so  subdued  by  grief  and  hardship  and  desk  where  he  '^figgered  up  his  accounts." 
monotonous  existence  that  they  had  little  This  process  never  seemed  to  interfere  in 
heart  for  gossip ;  even  **  store  tea  "  could  not  the  slightest  degree  with  conversation.  To 
revive  their  drooping  spirits,  therefore  tea-  stand  behind  the  desk  with  a  long,  new  pen- 
parties  did  not  flourish.  Mis'  Seth  Loomis  cil  behind  one  ear  and  a  pen  behind  the 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  she  did  n't  even  other,  and  cast  an  occaaional,  preoccupied 
enjoy  funerals  as  she  used  to.  It  naturally  glance  at  a  large,  new-looking  ledger,  seemed 
followed  that  sociability  was  at  a  very  low  to  result,  in  some  mysterious  way,  in  the 
ebb  among  the  feminine  inhabitants  of  the  *'  figgerin'  up  "  of  the  accounts, 
island.  **  The  school-mistress  ?    I  want  to  know 

But  the  men  liked  to  spin  yams  over  their  if  you  ain't  heerd  ?    Well  now,  that  does 

pipes, and  compare  their  various  ** catches; "  beat  all  1 "  said  Deacon  Manley,  in  answer 

they  even  talked  politics  sometimes,  though  to  our  question,  with  the  air  of  one  who  won- 

with  a  mildness  and  absence  of  uncompli-  dered  in  what  far-away  nook  of  the  world 

mentary  adjectives  which  showed  a  lament-  we  could  live  that  such  great  events  oould 

able  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  dis-  transpire  without  our  knowledge. 
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A  ripple  of  excitement  ran  all  around  the  you  know,  a  waitin'  for  the  Portland  steamer, 

eirde ;  there  was  a  look  of  pleasurable  an-  I  was  expectin'  some  stuff  aboard  of  her 

tidpation  on  every  face  when  I  inquired  for  that  I  was  agoin'  to  fetch  home  in  The  Sarfy 

the  school-mistress ;    it  was   evident  that  Fanny.    She  did  n't  fetch  many  passengers 

something  extraordinary  had  befallen  her,  to  Porkerpine,  beiu'  the  season  was  about 

and  they  were  eager  to  tell  all  about  it.    But  over,  but  I  got  my  eye  sot  on  one  young  fel- 

a  mole  hill  must  become  a  mountain  in  the  ler  that  jumped  off  before  she  got  alongside 

dead  level  oi  Barberry  Island  existence,  we  the  wharf.     He  acted  as  if  he  felt  pretty 

thought,  and  were  not  prepared  to  be  greatly  much  to  home,  and  did  n't  care  whether 

astonished.      The  wildest  flight  that  our  school  kept  or  not.    He  was  dressed  up  in 

fancy  took  was  to  marry  the  school-mistress  store  close,  but  I  knowed,  by  the  cut  of  his 

to   ''  one  o'  them  slick  fellers  with  store  jib,  that  he  was  a  sailor.    I  could  n't  exactly 

clothes,**  as  the  Barberry  Islanders  called  make  out  whether  he  belonged  to  these  parts 

the  young  men  who  spent  their  Summer  va-  or  not,  but  when  I  see  him  square  in  the 

cations  at  Porcupine,  a  fashionable  resort  face  it  kinder  seemed  as  ef  he  favored  some- 

**  on  the  main  "  only  a  few  miles  from  the  body  that  I  knowed.    I  heerd  him  askin'  for 

Island.    She  might  after  all  be  no  more  ca-  somebody  to  set  him  over  to  Barberry  Is- 

pable  of  faithfulness  to  a  memory  than  the  land,  and  I  took  him  aboard  the  Fanny,  Ih 

majority  of  her  faithless  sex,  we  conduded,  lent  a  hand,  very  lively,  while  I  was  loadin' 

feeling  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  lofty  ped-  the  molasses  and  ile  that  had  come  on  the 

estal  on  which  our  imagination  had  placed  steamer,  but  I  kinder  run  of  an  idee  that  he 

her.  wa  'n't  no  great  hand  for  talkin'.     He  took 

"  Folks  thinks  that  Barberry  Island  ain't  hold  and  handled  the  boat  as  ef  he  was  used 

no  great  of  a  place,"  said  the  Deacon,  with  to  it,  and  bimeby  I  says :  *  I  take  it  you  Ve 

the  air  of  one  who  has  an  important  matter  follered  the  sea  some,'  says  I. 

to  communicate  and  does  not  mean  to  be  ***  Some,'  says  he,  with  a  kind  of  a  laugh, 

hurried  about  it,  <*and  I  don't  say  as  'tis  'And  a  feller  ain't  born  on  Barberry  Island 

what  it  once  was,  bein'  as  the  vessels  never  for  nothin'.' 

seemed  to  hev  no  great  luck,  and  what  folks  **  I  was  struck  all  of  a  heap  at  that ;  for  a 

there  is  that  hain't  died  out  is  kinder  beat  feller  to  tell  me,  to  my  face,  that  he  was  bom 

out  and  discouraged,  and  hain't  got  the  sperit  on  Barberry  Island  when  I  didn't  know 

for  hotels  and  hamsome  yatchits,  and  sich  him  1    But  after  I  'd  thought  a  spell  I  con- 

kerryins  on  as  they  hev  over  to  Porkerpine.  eluded  that  he  might  a  ben  bom  on  a  vessel 

But  there 's  curus  things  happens  here,  as  I  that  put  in  for  a  night  or  so,  or  in  some  sech 

remember   tellin'  on  ye  once  before,  for  ereglar  way.    I  gin  him  a  good  sharp  look, 

there 's  human  nater  here,  and  human  nater  and  I  thought  I  'd  seen  him  before ;  and 

is  a  sight  queerer  than  ever  it  gets  pictered  out  then  agi  n  I  thought  I  had  n't. 

in  story  books.    Things  comes  round  queer,  «  He  looked  me  stiddy  in  the  face  for  a 

too ;  there  ain't  no  accountin'  for  the  ways  considable  spell,  and  then  says  he  : 

o'  Providence.    Now  this  that  I  'm  a  goin'  '< '  Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  know  me, 

to  tell  yon,  about  the  school-mistress  and  her  Deacon  ? ' 

beau,  sounds  like  the  biggest  kind  of  a  yam,  «  Well,  I  did  n't,  but  the  more  I  looked  at 

and  if  you  read  it  in  one  of  your  story  books  him  the  more  I  felt  as  if  I  should  remember 

yon  'd  be  very  apt  to  say  that  the  fdler  had  him  when  he  told  me  who  he  was,  and  think 

ought  to  a  made  up  something  that  sounded  what  an  old  fool  I  'd  ben  for  forgettin'. 

likelier.    But  it 's  jest  as  true  as  if  the  min-  '< '  I  'm  Bart  Ramsdell,'  says  he. 

ister  preached  it,  every  word  on't.  '<  My  hair  riz  right  up,  and  my  flesh  kinder 

**  You  see  't  was  one  day  last  September,  orep'.     I  'd  seen  folks  come  home  before, 

along  towards  the  middle  o'  the  month,  when  arter  a  stun  was  set  for  'em  in  the  graveyard 

the  summer  folks  was  beginnin'  to  thin  out.  and  their  folks  had  all  wore  mournin',  but 

I  was  a  layin'  round  tlie  dock  over  to  Por-  uothin'  never  made  me  feel  jest  like  this, 

kerpine,  in  my  small  boat,  The  Sony  Fanny,  You  see  he  was  so  altered.    It  kinder  made 
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me  feel  as  ef  be  'd  ben  dead  and  riz  up  agin.  '*  Well,  if  I  did  n't  get  down  on  mj  knees 

Bart's  looks  was  there— and  then  agin  they  then,  my  heart  riz  up  in  thankfulness  for 

wa'  n't      Lookin'  on  him  ovw  I  could  n*t  the  Joy  that  was  aoomin'  to  them  three — ^the 

make  out  no  real  difference  more  'n   tea  old  folks  and  Garafely.    I  sot  by  Garafely, 

years  would  be  apt  to  make.    Bart  was  only  and  so  does  folks  ginerally.    We  never  cal- 

twenty  when  he  went  away,  and  now  he  kilated  there  was  no  great  heft  to  her.    8fae 

looked  middlin'  old  for  thirty.  I  alius  thought  wa'  n't  never  one  to  git  up  and  tear  round, 

consid'able  o'  Bart  when  he  was  a  youngster,  like  a  house  a  fire,  and  fetch  things  to  pass. 

And  it  did  beat  me  that  I  had  n't  knowed  She  *s  may  be  what  you  'd  call  a  soft  sper> 

Idim.    He  was  full  of  mischief,  but  he  alius  ited,  clingin'  kind  of  a  woman,  but  then  she 

owned  up  to  his  capers,  and  when  be  gin  dung  most  dretf  ul  strong  to  what  she  had 

you  his  word  you  could  trust  him.    He  alius  her  heart  sot  on. 

tiad  a  mischeevous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  but  I  **  These  things  was  a  runnin'  through  my 

could  n't  see  no  signs  o'  that  now,  and  there  mind,  how  they  'd  all  take  it  and  whether 

wa'  n't  no  nateralness  in  the  way  he  looked  or  no  the  old  folks  would  nt  be  pretty  well 

«t  me  out  of  his  eyes.  upsot,  and  I  did  n*t  say  much. 

<* '  Tou  be  Bart — and  then  agin  you  ain't,*  **  *  Tou  don't  seem  to  be  very  glad  to  see 

aays  I.  me,'  says  he,  lookin'  kinder  hurt    *  I  'spose 

*'  And   upon   that   he   threw   back  his  I  was  a  scamp,  when  I  was  a  youngster,  and 

tiead  and  laughed,  real  kind  of  nateral,  and  annoyed  folks  a  good  deal  with  my  capers,' 

like  a  boy ;  and  my  heart  kinder  begun  to  says  he, '  but  I  've  had  plenty  of  trouble  to 

go  out  to  him.    And  when  I  thought  of  his  stiddy  me  down.' 

father  and  mother,  the  old  Cap'n  and  Mis'  **  *  I  never  found  no  fault  with  your  capers, 

Aminidab,  and  Garafely,  I  was  a  good  mind  Bart,'  says  I,  *  no  more  'n  I  would  with  a 

to  git  down  on  my  knees  right  there  and  young  colt's  kickiu'  up  his  heels.    There 

thank  the  Lord  for  all  his  marcies.  ^  Arter-  wa'  n't  never  no  real  wickedness  in  'em.* 

wards  I  was  kinder  glad  I  did  n't.    It's  ''And  tl)en  he  told  me  all  about  what  had 

pooty  hard,  sometimes,  for  poor  human  na-  befell  him ;  how  the  Dirigo  had  been  wrecked, 

ter  to  tell  what  is  marcies  and  what  hain't  and  all  hands  lost  but  him  and  another  fel- 

I  haio't  a  sayin'  but  what  everything  that  ler,who  was  picked  up  off 'n  a  raft  and  ker> 

comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  is  mar-  ried  to  Australy.    He  got  into  trouble  there 

cies,  in  a  gineralway** — and  here  the  Deacon  right  off,  along  o*  this  feller  bein'  pooty 

looked  somewhat  perplexed,  and  scratched  wild,  and  got  into  jaiL    Arter  that  he  was 

his  head  a  little—**  but  it 's  just  as  well  not  kinder  shamed  to  come  home,  and  he  went 

to  give  thanks  for  no  pertickler  thing,  till  to    sheep-farmin',  and    made    considaUe 

you  've  waited  a  spell  to  see  how  it  *s  again'  to  money ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  was  took  with 

ttarn  oiU.    I  run  of  an  idee  that  folks  cant  a  longin'  to  see  his  folks  and  his  home, 

do  no  better  than  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  He  'd  been  nigh  upon  a  year  comin'  home, 

though  the  ministers  they  start  out  on  it,  along  o'  hevin'  his  plans  upsot  in  all  kinds 

and  then  steer  off,  as  if  they  was  a  tryin'  o'  ways. 

their  hands  at  improvin'  on  it ;  and  once.  *  He  had  plenty  o'  time  to  tell  me  all  the 

when  I  riz  up  and  said  it  to  a  protracted  perticklers,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  and 

neetin',  over  to  Porkerpine,  Eider  Niles  he  I  had  to  tack  six  or  eight  times  runnin' 

reproved  me,  and  said  bein'  'twas  a  re-  over;  and  I  will  say  I  never  see  The  Sony 

vival  they  wanted  somethia'  more  speritooal  Farmif  act  just  as  she  did  that  day.   Seemed 

and  awakenin'.    Well,  there  i$  times  and  as  if  she  was  bound  we  should  n*t  never  get 

seasons,  and  of  course  he  knowed  best,  bein'  over  to  the  island — I  run  her  into  Plununer's 

a  minister ;  but  as  I  said  before  I  run  of  an  Cove,  finally,  and  anchored  her,  and  took 

idee  that  *  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  Thy  will  him  off  in  the  tender.    We  walked  across 

be  done '  is  alius  fittin',  and  that  that,  and  the  parster  to  Dead  Man's  Pint,  and  straight 

'forgive  us  our  trespasses '  is  about  all  that  into  the  old  Cap'n's  house.    I  was  a  little 

is  fittin'  for  us  poor,  short«ghted  cretura.  afeard,  but  I  remembered  hearin'  that  Joy 
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MTer  killed  nobody,  so  I  thought  I'd  resk 
IL 

**  MW  Aminidab,  she  was  standin'  in  the 
•ettin'^oom  door  when  we  wmDted  in. 

"•Mother I'  says  he,  turnin'  red  and 
white  all  in  a  minute,  and  his  lip  trembUn/ 
*Moihtt\' 

''She  fetdied  a  screech,  Mis'  Aminidab 
did,  that  they  might  a  heard  over  to  Poiker- 
pine.  ^le  throwed  her  arms  aroand  his 
ubck^  and  fainted  clear  away. 

"  Ilie  old  ci^'n  he  was  nigh  abont  crazy. 
He  was  dretful  apt  to  git  things  mixed  up 
at  his  best,  and  now  he  seemed  to  know  one 
minnte  diat  't 'was  Bart,  and  the  next  he  'd 
think  't  'was  Uttle  Elbndge,  his  first  wife's 
boy,  that  died  when  he  was  three  years  old, 
more  'n  fifty  years  back. 

«« But  MisT  Aminidab  I  We  fetched  her  to 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  did  n't  she  stand  up 
straight  and  hamsome,  and  a  color  come  out 
on  her  cheeks  that  I  had  n't  seen  there  sence 
she  was  a  gaL  She  grew  ten  years  younger 
in  the  ten  minutes  that  I  see  her. 

*•  It  came  over  me,  all  to  onoe,  that  my 
room  was  better 'n  my  company  at  sicha 
neetin'  as  that,  and  I  was  startin'  to  go,  when 
I  see  Garafely  comin'.  I  could  nt  help 
stayin'  to  see  how  she  'd  take  it.  If  Ibe  an 
old  bachelor  I  like  to  see  young  folks  set  by 
one  another,  and  knowin'  as  I  did  how  that 
gaTs  heart  had  ben  sot  on  Bart  Ramsdell's 
memory  all  these  years,  I  wanted  to  see  how 
hi^py  she  *d  be  to  see  him  alive  and  well. 
She  oome  along  into  the  settin'-room,  lookin' 
jest  as  kinder  droopin'  and  patient  as  ever. 

**  When  she  see  him  she  looked  straight 
at  him,  and  she  turned  kinder  pale. 

"  *  Garry,'  says  he,  jest  as  he  'd  spoke  to 
his  mother.  *  GaiTy,  don't  you  know  me  ? ' 
And  he  held  his  arms  out  to  her. 

**  She  kept  growin'  whiter  and  whiter,  but 
she  stood  stock-still,  and  she  looked  straight 
at  him.  Them  near-sighted  eyes  of  hem 
seem  as  ef  they  'd  look  straight  through  you 
sometimes. 

***0,  Garry,  you  aint  got  a  mother's 
heart!'  says  Mis'  Aminidab,  kinder  re- 
proachfuL 

^  <  He  looks  like  Bart— but  he  is  n't  Bart  f 
says  Garafely,  and  she  spoke  up  pretty  de- 
cided. 


"  *  O  Garry,  I  did  n't  think  you  would  for- 
get me  t '  says  he,  terrible  kinder  sad  and 
reproachful.  'Don't  you  remember  once 
when  I  dressed  up  in  Gran'ther  Bartlett's 
clothes  and  put  on  a  white  wig  and  beard 
you  knew  me  right  off,  though  none  of  the 
others  did  n't,  and  you  said  nothin'  could  nt 
never  change  me  so  as  you  would  n't  know 
me?' 

**  That  kinder  seemed  to  convince  her,  as 
well  it  might 

***  Is  it  really  you,  Bart  ? '  she  says,  trem- 
blin'  all  over  Jest  like  a  leaf.  '  I  can't  make 
it  seem  so.  I  fbel  as  ef  I  was  dreamin'.* 
But  she  kinder  drawed  a  little  nearer  to  him, 
and  be  hugged  her  i^>^  and  gin  her  a  kiss. 
She  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  bust 
out  a  eryin',  and  I  calkUated  I  'd  better  come 
away. 

*•  Before  night  everybody  on  Uie  Island 
knew  that  Bart  Ramsdell  had  come  home, 
and  most  everybody  had  seen  him.  Opin- 
ions was  divided,  as  opinions  ginerally  Is. 
fiome  thought  he  'd  changed  but  dretful  lit- 
tle, and  some  couldn't  see  skurce  any  re- 
semblance to  what  he  was  when  he  went 
away.  Some  said  his  eyes  had  grown  lighter, 
and  it  kinder  seemed  to  me  that  that  was 
why  I  could  n't  make  him  look  exactly  nat- 
eral.  Bart's  eyes  was  a  ruther  dark  brown 
when  he  went  away,  and  now  they  was  more 
gray,  with  a  greenish  look  to  'em  sometimes 
that  I  could  n't  remember  as  I  ever  see  in 
'em  when  he  was  a  boy.  But  he  said  he  'd 
had  trouble  with  his  eyes,  and  been  doctorin* 
on  'em  considable,  and  that  along  with  the 
change  of  climate  had  faded  on  'em  out. 

**  But  bis  mother  she  would  n't  allow  that 
they  was  faded  out.  She  was  one  of  them 
that  could  n't  see  as  he  'd  altered  skurce  any, 
and  she  kinder  seemed  to  resent  it  ef  any- 
body said  be  had.  He  was  dresRed  up  dret- 
ful smart,  and  he  swelled  round  considable, 
and  let  on  that  he  had  a  sight  of  money, 
only  it  was  where  he  could  n't  get  at  it  jest 
then,  and  the  old  folks  they  was  terrible 
proud  on  him. 

"  Grarafely  ?  Well  she  seemed  to  take  it 
kinder  curus.  She  didn't  seem  to  chirk  up 
a  mite,  and  folks  was  all  a  talkin*  and  sayin' 
she  wa'n't  glad  to  see  him,  and  there  must 
be  somebody  else  that  she  was  a  thinkin'  on ; 
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bat  la !  they  'd  ought  to  a'  knowed  better  'n  "  Garaf ely  said  she  s'posed  I  was  right,  but 
that,  for  she  never  set  her  foot  off  the  Island,  she  felt  terrible  sot  agin  hevin'  on  him.    I 
and  there  wa'  n't  a  feller  here  that  she  ever  felt  sorry  that  I  oonld  n't  give  her  no  more 
had  nothin'  to  say  to.    Mis'  Aminidab,  she  comfort,  but  I  gin   her  the  best  advice  I 
thwarted  her  constant,  'cause  she  would  n't  knew  how.    But  arter  she  'd  gone  I  did  n't 
act  different  to  him,  and  she  did  go  round  feel  what  you  might  call  easy  in  my  mind, 
with  him,  courtin'  fashion,  and  there  was  For  I  ain't  jest  found  out  what  an  old  fool 
talk  of  the  weddin' ;  but  she  looked  more  I  be,  and  I  ginerally  know  better  'n  to  ad- 
peaked  and  sorrowful  than  ever,  and  one  vise  women  folks,  bein'  as  no  man  can't 
day  when  she  come  into  the  store  arter  some-  follow  the  workin's  o'  their  minds, 
thin'  I  up  and  spoke  to  her  about  it.    It  **  Garaf  ely,  she  begun  the  winter  school, 
wa'n't  none  o'  my  business,  as  you  might  as  ef  she  had  n't  no  notion  o'  gittin*  merried. 
say,  but  I  alius  felt  a  nearness  to  her,  bein'  Mis'  Aminidab,  she  was  used  to  fetchin' 
as  her  mother  and  roe  we  courted  a  consida-  things  to  pass  about  as  she  wanted  'em,  and 
ble  spell,  when  we  was  young,  and  I  set  a  I  knew  that  between  him  and  her  Garafely 
terrible  sight  by  her;  but  one  thing  and  was  bein'  thwarted  a  terrible  sight,  and  I 
another  seemed  to  come  between  us,  and  I  wondered  that  she  did  n't  give  in.    He 
was  kinder  cranky  I  expect,  and  she  was  stayed  round  here  most  all  Winter.    Some- 
high  sperited,  and  bimebye  she  flared  up  times  he  'd  go  off  and  stay  a  week  or  two, 
and  merried  Ulysses  Jerdun — Useless  Jer-  and  then  he 'd  come  back  agin.    He  courted 
dun,  they  used  to  call  him,  and  it  wa'  n't  far  her  up  good  and  spry,  there 's  no  mistake, 
out,  o'  the  way,  nuther.    So  you  see  't  'was  and  when  it  come  Spring  she  kinder  seemed 
nateral  't  I  should  feel  a  kind  o'  nearness  to  to  give  in,  and  Mis'  Aminidab  was  a  hurry- 
Garafely,  and  I  up  and  asked  her  why  she  in'  up  the  fixin's  for  the  weddin'. 
did  n't  seem  to  feel  no  livelier.  « It  was  one    Sunday  along  in  April. 
'*  She  bust  right  out  cryin' — though  she  Elder  Lyford,  from  Blue-hill,  he  preached 
never  seemed  to  be  one  that  cried  so  terrible  for  us,  and  there  was  a  great  turn  out,  for 
easy  as  some,  Garafely  did  n't.    She  said  she  we  had  n't  had  no  gospel  privileges  for  six 
oould  n't  seem  to  feel  no  nearness  to  Bart ;  montlis  before.    But  I  'm  afraid  what  the 
that  he  did  n't  seem  a  mite  like  Bart,  and  Elder  said  that  day  was  kinder  upsot  in 
•he  should  n't  b'lieve  he  was  ef  he  did  n't  folk's  minds  by  what  happened  arterwards. 
know  so  many  things  that  had   happened  We  was  comin'  out  of  meetin'.    Mrs.  Amin- 
when  they  was  children  that  nobody  but  idab  was  leanin'  on  her  son's  arm,  and  Gar- 
Bart  could  know.    She  did  n't  feel  no  affec-  af ely  was  walkin'  aside  of  her.    I  was  jest 
tion  for  him,  and  she  did  n't  want  to  merry  behind  'em,  and  I  see,  before  they  did,  that 
him.    I  kinder  thought  I  could  see  through  there  was  a  stranger,  about  as  rough  lookin' 
it.    Bart  had  been  gone  a  long  time,  and  a  chap  as  you  often  see,  a  leanin'  itgin  the 
she  had  been  growin'  older,  and  her  idees  fence.    We  don't  hev  many  tramps  on  Bar- 
changin';  and  she  'd  had  her  mind  sot  on  berry  Island,  but  I  knew  the  minute  I  sot 
him  all  the  time,  and  had  been  kinder  alter-  my  eyes  on  him  that  this  ere  feller  was  one 
in'  on  him  over,  and  fixin'  on  him  up  to  on  *em.    He  had  a  slouchiu'  hat   drawed 
suit  herself,  till  her  idee  on  him  did  n't  bear  down  over  his  eyes,  his  close  was  ragged 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  real  Bart  than  and  dirty,  and  his  shoes  was  about  as  well 
one  o*  them  fancy  yatchits  does  to  a  fishin'  wore  out  as  any  pair  o'  shoes  I  ever  see. 
smack.     That 's  what  I  thought,  and  I  told  Folks  stared  at  him.  of  course,  but  his  hat 
her  fhe  'd  better  merry  him,  and  settle  down  was  drawed  so  far  over  his  face  that  they 
stiddy  and  sensible,  and  she  'd  like  him  well  oould  n'f  see  much  of  it,  but  when  the  old 
enough  arter  a  spell.    But  women  is  curus  Cap'n's  folks  came  out  he  pushed  it  back  a 
creturs,  and  ef  there 's  one  thing  more'  n  little  and  looked  straight  up  at  'em.    Mis' 
another  that  they  ain't  a|)t  to  be  it 's  stiddy  Aminidab  she  was  leanin'  on  her  son's  arm, 
and  sensible.    Tliey  must  hev  jest  about  so  lookin'  proud  and  pleased,  as  she  alius  did 
much  highfalutin.  when  she  was  with  him,  and  he  was  a  talk- 
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in'  to  her  and  Garafely  as  chipper  as  could  Mis'  Aminidab.    '  Don't  yon  see  Bart's  eyes  ? 

be.    Bnt  when  he  ketched  the  tramp's  eye  Bart's  smile  ?  Bart's  own  sel/t ' 

he   kinder  wilted  down.    He  tnmed  as  *'  It  would  'a'  done  yon  good  to  see  how 

white  as  a  piece  of  chalk.    I  happened  to  be  the  poor  feUer's  gloomy,  wore-out  lookin' 

a  lookin'  straight  at  him,  and  I  see  it,  though  face  brightened  up  at  that.    And  he  put  his 

it  wa'  n't  but  for  a  minute.    But  Garafely  1  arm  round  Garafely,  and  stood  up  as  proud 

I  '11  neTer  forgit  the  look  of  her  face,  nor  as  could  be  before  all  the  folks. 

the  cry  she  give.  "  *  Garry,  yon  're  disgracin'  yourself  and 

^ '  Bart !  O  Bart,  this  ain't  a  dream  1 '  she  your  friends,'  says  Mis'  Aminidab,  in  a  shrill, 

says,  and  she  Uirowed  her  arms  around  his  excited  voice.    'Leave  that  low  cretur  alone, 

neck — ^the  tramp's  neck,  all  dirty  and  ragged  and  come  home  with  me  and  my  son  I ' 

as  be  was — and  fainted  clear  away  with  her  *'  His  face  fell  agin,  terribly.    It  can't  be 

head  on  his  shoulder.  easy  to  hev  yonr  own  mother  turn  agin  yon  I 

*'  He  took  his  hat  off,  and  he  stood  there  ^  *  Friends,  don't  any  of  you  remember 

nnkivered  before  us  all,  and  I  declare  for 't  me? — though  I  suppose  it  ain't  of  much  use 

I  was  dnmfonnded.    The  resemblance  that  to  ask,  when  my  own  mother  disowns  me  I ' 

there  was  between  them  two  men  beat  efery-  He  said  it  terrible  bitter  and  sad,  but  when 

thing  I  ever  see,  without 't  was  twins.    And  he  looked  round  he  see  by  a  good  many 

which   one  on  'em  was   Bart  Ramsdell  I  folks'  looks  that  they  knowed  him.    I  was 

conld  n't  tell  I  the  fust  that  went  up  and  gin  him  my  hand. 

"  Garafely  she  Jiad  took  her  choice,— there  "  *  I  know  ye,  Bart,  my  boy,'  says*  I,  *  and 

wa'  n't  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  when  flie  there 's  more  than  me  ready  to  give  ye  a 

ragged  feller  gin  me  a  look,  straight  in  the  welcome  home ! ' 

eye,  there  was  a  nateralness  about  it  that  I  **  My  sayin'  that  kinder  seemed  to  start 

had  n't  never  found  about  the  other  one.  'em,  and  five  or  six  come  forrard  and  fhook 

Mis'   Aminidab,  she  looked  from   one  to  hands  with  him.    But  the  majority  hung 

t'  other  in  a  dreadful  unsettled  way.  back.    Some  on  'em  was  open  and  loud  in 

*** Who  is  this  man?*  she  says.  denouncin'  on  him  as  an  impositor.   You 

"  And  the  spruce  feller,  who  had  kinder  see  his  appearance  was  terrible  agin  him. 

got  over  lookin'  scairt,  he  says,  very  pert :  A  man  looks  a  dretf  ul  sight  more  like  a  ras- 

*< '  It 's  an  impositor.    It 's  a  feller  that  cal  in  rags  and  dirt  than  he  doos  come  to 

was  aboard  ship  with  me  comin'  from  Aus-  slick  him  up.    And  they  did  n't  believe  Bart 

traly,  and  they  used  to  call  him  my  double  Ramsdell  hnd  come  to  that.    Besides  there 

'cause  we  looked  so  much  alike  1 '  was  the  other  one  that  they  'd  thoup;ht  was 

"  Well,  you  see  Mis'  Aminidab  she  wanted  Bart.    It  was  a  terrible  upeettin'  idee  that 

to  believe  that.    She  was  terrible  proud,  't  wa  'n't  and  it 's  in  the  grain  o'  most  folks. 

Mis'  Aminidab  was.     The  fust  one  was  pertikerlerly  Barberry  Island  folks,  to  hate 

slicked  up,  and  smart  appearin' ;  he  had  let  upsettin'  idees. 

on  that  he  had  money,  and  folks  thought  he  "  The  other  one  he  went  off  with  Mis' 

was  considable,  and  the  other  one  sartin  Aminidab.    He  threatened  to  hev  Bart  took 

did  n't  look  to  be  no  credit  to  his  folks,  up  as  an  impositor,  but  still  I  see  he  had  nt 

Human  nater  is  curns,  as  mebbe  you  've  no  hankerin'  to  stay  'round  where  he  was. 

heerd  me  say  before,  and  folks  is  apt  to  find  I  took  Bart  and  Garafely  home  with  me, 

it  dretful  easy  to  believe  what  they  'd  ruther.  and  the  folks  that  believed  in  him  and  some 

She  turned  her  back  on  the  pleadin'  look  on  'em  that  did  n't  follered  on.   Bart,  he  sot 

that  the  ragged  one  gin  her,  and  clung  to  down  and  told  us  all  that  had  befell  him, 

the  smart-appearin'  one.     Garafely,  she 'd  audi  tell  you,  'twas  considable  of  a  yam, 

come  to,  and  the  roses  had  flew  into  her  and  every  word  on't  was  true;  deceivin' 

cheeks,  and  her  eyes — didn't  they  shine  t  wa'nt  never  one  of  Bart's  failin's ;  and  most 

It  did  n't  seem  to  make  the  least  mite  of  o'  them  that  had  thought  he  was  an  imposi- 

diiference  to  her  how  dirty  and  ragged  he  was.  tor  come  round  to  believin'  he  was  Bart,  be- 

«•« Don't  you  know  Bart?'  she  says  to  fore  he 'd  got  through. 
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**There  'b  folks  that  takes  pride  in  bein'  terrible  scrape  by  cheatin*  at  cards,  and  bad 

sot,  and  not  aHowin'  nothin'  to  persuade  to  clear  out  to  save  his  life ;  and  then  he 

'em,  you  know,  and  some  on  'em  was  there,  come  here,  takin'  a  notion  into  his  head  to 

The  other  feller's  story  was  mostly  true,  al-  let  on  he  was  Barl,  knowin'  it  could  be  done 

lowin'  for  the  odds  it  made  that  he  ioaWt  easy  along  of  his  farorin'  Bart  so  remarka- 

Bart.    He  was  a  shipmate  o*  Bart*s,  aboard  bly  and  knowin'  all  about  his  folks,  and 

the  DirigOf  and  they  was   picked  up  to*  everything  that  such  an  open-hearted  feller 

get  her  and  kerried  to  Australy.    He  turned  as  Bart  would  be  likely  to  tell.    Of  course 

out  to  be  a  kind  of  a  third  or  fourth  cousin  his  objec'  was  to  git  the  old  Cap'n's  money 

o'  Bart's,  and  his  name  was  Ramsdell— one  — and  he'd  got  considerable  on  it  a' ready, 

of  the  Ramsdells  from  down  Westport  way,  one  way  and  t'other,  as  I  knowed.    Bart, 

I  knowed  'em,  root  and  branch — ^my  sister  he  got   discouraged  with   Califomy,  and 

she  kep'  school  down  to  Westport  when  she  started  east'ard.    He  felt  a  terrible  strong 

was  a  gal,  and  got  merried  down  there —  drawin'  towards  home,  but  he  was  ashamed 

and  they  hain't  what  they  'd  ought  to  be,  to  come.    He  run  acrost  some  boys  from 

none  o'  them.  down  this  way  aboard  of  a  schooner  up  to 

"  They  got  into  trouble  in  Australy-^  Boston,  and  he  got  wind  o'  what  was  goin' 

Bart  and  him — and  though  Bart  did  n't  sHck  on  down  here.    He  kinder  thought  he  could 

over  his  own  doin's  none,  you  could  see  that  come  unbeknovenst,  and  see  ef  t  was  true, 

't  was  mostly  owin'  to  the  rascally  kerryin's  Garafely's  knovnn'  on  him  so  quick  upeot 

on  of  the  other  feller.    Bart  sot  by  him — an  that  plan. 

open-mouthed,  good-natured  feller,  like  Bart,  **  The  advice  I  gin  him  was  to  bring  f on 

is  always  easy  took  in — and  they  got  terrible  rnd  proofs,  and  hev  the  feller  that  was  passin' 

intimate,  and  Bart  told  him  all  about  his  himself  off  for  him  took  up.    But  Bart,  he 

folks  and  his  home;  that's  how  he  come  to  kinder  hung  back,  'count  of  his  mother;  the 

know  so  many  things  that  folks  thought  no-  heart  and  spirit  seemed  to  a'  kinder  gone 

body  but  Bart  could  n*t  know.    He  wanted  out  on  him. 

Bart  to  send  home  for  money,  but  Bart  he  **  *  He  don't  disgrace  'em  so  much  by  his 

was  ashamed  to— he 's  got  a  good  deal  of  looks  as  I  do,  anyhow,'  says  Bart,  *  and  I 

Mis'  Aminidab's  high  sperit,  Bart  has — and  guess  I  had  better  gooff  agin,  seein'  as  they 

he  was  bound  he  would  n't  come  home  till  won't  miss  me — though  it  doos  go  agin  the 

he  could  be  more  of  a  credit  to  his  folks.  grain  to  see  that  feller  makin'  a  success  on 

"  But  they  wa'n't  lucky  in  their  under-  it  with  his  rascality.' 

takin's,  and  arter  tryin'  on  it  for  five  or  six  **  I  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to  go  and  see 

yeara  they  come  back  as  fur  as  Califomy.  his  mother  and  tell  her  the  hull  story,  but 

Bart  said  he  was  terrible  tempted  to  come  he  was  terrible  sot  agin  it.    He  felt  meachin', 

and  see  his  folks  then,  but  he  thought  he  'd  and  when  a  young  feller  goes  off  to  seek  his 

ruther  they  'd  think  he  was  dead  than  know  f ortin,  as  you  might  say,  and  comes  home, 

how  he  'd  disgraced  'em.    You  see  gittin'  arter  tftn  years,  with  his  pockets  empty  and 

into  jail  had  taken  the  wind  clearn  out  o'  nothin'  but  rags  on  his  back,  and  not  much 

Bart's  sails.    For  a  while  they  was  pooty  to  boast  on  in  the  record  of  all  them  years, 

lucky   in  the  Calif  orny  mines,  then   agin  it's  nateral  he  should  feel  meachin'.  I  never 

they  wa*n't    Sometimes  they  was  together  gin  Bart  to  understand  that  I  did  n't  think 

and  then  the  other  feller — Samuel  his  name  he  was  accountable  for  most  of  his  misfort- 

is,  and  terrible  unappropriate,  seein'  as  he  ins,  though  T  could  n't  help  pityin'  on  him 

seems  to  a'  ben  called  by  the  Old  Herry  from  the  bottom  o'  my  heart,  knowin'  how 

ruther  than  the  Lord — he  'd  clear  out  for  a  easy  influenced  he  was,  and  how  different  he 

long  speU,  and  Bai:t  would  hope  he  would  n't  might  'a'  turned  out  if  he  'd  fell  into  good 

neyer  come  back  agin,  for  he  'd  found  out,  company  instid  of  bad. 

long  before  that  time,  that  he  was  full  of  **  We  went  down  to  see  Mis'  Aminidab 

deceitfulness  and  lyin',  and  he  tried  his  best  and  tell  her  the  hull  story,  me  and  three  or 

to  steer  clear  of  him.    Finally  he  got  into  a  four  others  that  had  knowed  he  was  Bart 
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firom  the  fast.    But  a  ooBtrarier,  crabbeder  he  merried  'em.  The  Elder,  he  kinder  bung 

creiur  than  Mis'  Aminidab  I  never  see.  Tou  back  a  little,  and  he  told  the  Lord  in  bis 

see  that  feller  had  ben  a  ooaxin'  on  her  up,  prayer  that  he  wa'  n't  mj  ways  sure  that 

and  she  would  n't  hear  nothin'  at  all  to  what  Bart  wa'  n't  an  impositor,  and,  any  ways,  he 

we  had  to  say.    She  jest  as  good  as  slammed  was  a  prodigal  son  that  had  n't  gin  no  eyi- 

the  door  in  our  faces.    I  felt  as  ef  I  'd  ruther  dence  o'  repentance.     But  he  merried  'em 

do  most  anything  than  come  back  and  tell  good  and  strong — and  I  kinder  run  of  an 

Bart  what  she  said.    Bart,  he  'd  sot  a  great  idee  that  the  Lord  was  as  well  acquainted 

deal  by  his  mother,  alius.  with  the  f acks  of  the  case  as  Elder  Niles,  so 

**  He  riz  up  and  said  he  guessed  he  'd  go.  I  wa'  n't  took  down  no  great  by  what  he 

He  had  the  hopelessest  look  on  his  face  that  said.    And  as  for  Bart  and  Garafely,  I  guess 

I  eyer  see  on  a  mortal  face.    But  Garafely,  't  was  as  much  as  ever  that  they  heerd  it. 

she  clung  to  him.  *'  When  they  went  off  on  the  Portland 

** '  When  I  can  hold  up  my  head  like  a  man  steamer  together,  Bart  he  held  his  head  up 

1 11  come  back  to  you,  Garry/  says  he.  pretty  well.    There  was  a  great  crowd  went 

" '  I  can't  let  you  go  I  I  could  n't  bear  to  over  to  see  'em  off,  for  excitement  run  pooty 

lose  you  agin,  Bart,'  says  Garafely.     And  high,  and  opinions  was  pooty  well  divided. 

she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder,  but  I  could  '*  The  other  feller,  he  settled  the  matter  by 

see  the  blushes  creepin'  dearn  up  to  the  roots  clearin'  out,  as  I  expected  he  would,  takin' 

of  her  hair.      And  I  heerd  her  say — ^though  with  him  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands 

't'  was  a  terrible  faint  kind  of  a  whisper —  on.    He   expected    Bart  had  gone   arter 

'  ef  you  must  go  take  me  with  you ! '  proofs,  and  would  fetch  'em  back  pretty  soon. 

^  Well,  it  kinder  ooum  acrost  me  that  that  Well,  it  killed  the  old  Cap'n  outright,  and 

was  about  the  only  chance  there  was  for  Bart*  Mis'  Aminidab  she  had  a  fever  that  fetched 

Commonly  when  a  man  can't  keep  himself  her  nigh  to  death's  door.    When  she  got 

stiddy  I  don't  think  nobody  can  do  it  for  better  she  shet  herself  in  the  house  and 

him;  but  this  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  un-  wouldn't  see  nobody, 

common  sitooation.  Hevin'  Garafely  to  look  '*  But  along  in  June,  Bart  and  Graraf ely 

out  for  would  give  him  some  pride  to  keep  they  come  home  to  see  her,  and  somehow  or 

him  up,  and  ef  he  sot  out  to  sink  down  agin  'nother  they  fetched  her  round.    Bart,  he  'd 

she  'd  hold  onto  him,  and  she  would  n't  let  got  a  sitooation  as  agent  or  somethin'  o'  that 

go  easy.    Then  they  would  n't  come  to  want,  kind  lot  a  steam-boat,  and  was  doin'  first 

seein'  Garafely  was  an  heiress.    Useless  Jer-  rate,  and  you  would  n't  a'  knowed  him  for 

dun,  he  spent  all  her  mother's  money,  but  the  same  man  that  hung  round  the  meetin' 

the  aunt  that  fetched  her  up  was  a  savin'  old  house  door  that  Sunday ;  and  as  for  Gara- 

maidj^  and  she  'd  left  Garafely  nigh  on  to  fely,  you  would  n't  'a'  thought  she    was 

three  thousand  dollars.     I  knowed   Bart  more  'n  seventeen.    It  done  me  good  to  look 

would  n't  squander  her  money.  at  her.    They  kerried  Mis'  Aminidab  home 

**  Bart  gin  her  a  kinder  longin'  look,  when  with  'em,  and  the  old  house  down  to  the 

she  said  that — ^though  I  knowed  well  enough  P'int  is  shet    It  doos  seem  as  if  Barberry 

that  he  hadn't  never  sot  by  her  such  a  ter-  Island  was  runnin'  down,  so  many  houses  is 

rible  sight  as  she  sot  by  him;  she  would  n't  shet."    And  the  Deacon  seemed  to  fall  into 

never  'a'  stayed  ten  years  away  from  him,  a  somewhat  melancholy  reverie. 

for  no  reason  whatever ;  but  I  expect  it 's  His  silence  was  the  signal  for  comments 

most  alius  the  way,  one  sets  by  a  sight  more  'n  upon  the  story  of  Garafely  and  Bart  from 

t'other— and  then  he  looked  at  me.  the  men  who  were.'^settin' in  the  store," 

^  *  I  could  n't  be  such  a  mis'able  sinner  as  and  had  listened  in  respectful  silence  to 

that  1 '  says  he.  the  Deacon,  who  was  the  oracle  of  Barberry 

^  I  kinder  put  my  oar  in  then,  and  we  Island.    Some  of  them  thought  that  Gara- 

talked  it  over,  and  the  upshot  on  it  was  that  fely  **run  consid'able  resk  hevin'  on  him,** 

Bart  went  over  to  Porkerpine  and  got  him-  and  that  being  ^  an  heiress  "  she  might  have 

self  slicked  up  in  store  close,  and  Elder  Niles,  '*  done  better."    But  the  majority  were  very 
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fond  of  Barfc,  and  very  much  mortified  that  school  kep'  here  when  I  was  a  boy.    Some 

they  bad  been  "took  in  so  slick"  by  the  on  'em  went  over  to  Porkerpine  to  the  win- 

"  other  feller."    And  we  discoyered,  as  the  ter  school  and  got  a  great  edication,  and 

conversation  went  on,  that  most  of  them  Seth  Hemins,  he  kep'  a  figgerin'  school  over 

had  snspected  him  from  the  very  first  1  to  Plummer's  Cove  that  a  good  many  went 

The  Deacon's  mind  had  wandered  from  to ;  but  I  never  went  a  day  in  my  life  and  I 

the  subject.    He  aroused  himself  from  his  can't  say  I  ever  felt  the  need  on  t.   Schoolin' 

meditations  to  say :  is  a  loxniy  that  folks  can  dispense  without 

"  Nobody  don't  seem  to  come  along  to  Sophie  SweU. 

keep  that  ere  schooL    Well,  there  w'a'nt  no 
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?jITH  the  coming  of   Spring  winds  morally,  and  the  next  above  music  as  re- 

J  and  Spring  flowers  the  spirit  which  gards  the  skill  of  manipulation,  physically. 

I  presides  over  outdoor  amusements  Take  the  violin  as  the  greatest,  purest  musi- 

j     makes  its  appearance  and  spreads  its  cal  instrument  and  study  what  is  required 

lure  for  those  who  have  been  housed  all  to  equal  Ole  Bull  or  Pagan ini  playing  upon 

Wiuter.    Cricket,  base-ball,  tennb  and  even  it ;  then  take  the  six  foot  yew  bow  and  care- 

croquet  arouse  their  votaries.    The  fly-rod,  fully  inquire  what  you  must  do  to  equal  the 

the  squirrel  rifle,  the  canoe  are  brought  forth,  shooting  of  Horace  A.  Ford,  Major  Hawkins 

The  sketchiog-block  and  the  pencils,  the  Fisher  or  Will.  H.  Thompson.     Ask  the 

tent  and  the  knapsack  are  inquired  after,  musician  to  pause  and  reflect    Yonder  is  a 

for  is  not  the  season  of  relaxation  and  recre-  disc  of  gold  nine  inches  in  diameter  placed 

ation  at  hand  ?    Is  it  not  time  to  play  ?  sixty  yards  away  ^m  the  archer,  who  holds 

Of  all  the  happy  souls  who  run  forth  to  in  his  hand  a  bent  stick  of  yew  whose  ends 
meet  and  greet  the  returning  birds  and  the  are  connected  by  a  slender  cord  six  feet 
out-coming  leaves  and  grass  and  flowers,  the  long.  With  this  simple  implement  he  is  re- 
gladdest  is  the  archer.  The  big,  bright  tar-  quired  to  hurl  through  the  air  a  missile 
get  flaring  on  the  lawn,  the  yellow  yew  bow  twenty-eight  inches  long  and  the  size  of  a 
in  his  sinewy  hand,  the  ancioit  quiver  at  lead  pencil  which  must  fall  into  that  gold 
his  side, — these  are  so  pleasurable  and  give  disc  It  seems  impossible.  Think  what 
rise  to  such  a  rush  of  anticipations  that  he  must  be  overcome.  The  least  fault  in  hold- 
trembles  with  delight  Sing,  O  birds ! —  ing  the  bow,  the  slightest  quiver  of  a  nerve, 
but  the  resonant  twang  of  this  old  mono-  the  merest  shadow  of  a  failure  in  letting  go 
chord  is  sweeter  music  than  yours.  Hum,  the  string,  the  faintest  deviation  from  aper- 
O  beesl — but  the  whir  of  the  arrow  is  a  feet  line  of  sight,  any  mistake,  even  the 
more  dreamful  and  welcome  sound.  The  smallest,  in  getting  at  the  proper  elevation 
youth  and  the  maiden,  the  lover  and  sweet  of  either  hand,  a  miscalculation  of  the 
heart,  the  brother  and  sister,  the  husband  strength  of  the  wind,  a  variation  from  the 
and  wife  all  join,  young  and  old  together,  exact  length  of  draw, — anything  whatever 
in  the  gentle  pastime.  .  it  has  social,  polite,  done  even  infinitessimally  wrong  and  a  wide 
airy,  graceful  qualities.  It  has  no  draw-  miss  is  sure  to  result  Yet  what  do  we  see  ? 
backs  (pardon  me,  except  drawing  back  The  writer  himself  has  hit  this  nine-inch 
the  string)  and  no  dangers,  if  ordinary  care  disc  four  times  in  succession  at  sixty  yards, 
is  taken.  Mr.  Will.  H.  Thompson  has  scored  168  out 

I  contend  that  archery  should  be  ranked  of  a  possible  216.    Horace  A.  Ford  has  188 

as  a  fine  art,  the  next  below  music  in  grade,  opposite  his  name  1    This  last  score  would 
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be  reasonably  fair  work  with  a  rifle  at  the  coast  and  in  all  the  southern  states  it  can 

same  distance ;  in  fact  it  would  be  very  fine  be  practiced  nearly  all  the  year.    It  is  per- 

if  the  rifle  barrel  had  no  sights.    But  the  feotly  suited  to  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 

sixty  yards  range  is  the  shortest  used  by  It  is  the  most  perfect  and  at  the  same  time 

fine  archers.    At  eighty  yards  and  tA  one  the  most  genteel  of  all  the  means  of  physical 

hundred  yards  some  wonderful  shooting  has  culture.    An  archer  cannot  be  stoop>sboul- 

been  done,  three  successive  golds  having  dered  or  hollow  chested  or  clumsy.    He  will 

been  scored  by  several  archers  at  the  last  grow  to  be  as  straight  as  his  arrow  and 

mentioned  range.    Shooting  over  the  sixty  springy  as  his  bow.    In  fact  a  perfect  archer  \ 

yards  range,  some  of  the  English   ladies  is  a  perfect  athlete. 

have  nearly  equaled  the  scores  of  the  gen-       How  to  become  an  archer  is  not  easily 

tlemen.  told.  It  never  has  been  told  fully,  any  more 

It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  however,  than  how  to  play  the  violin  has  been  told 

that  archery  is  no  athletic  sport    It  is  the  fully.    But  the  main  thing  is  to  get  tackle 

highest  order  of  the  class,  and  requires  the  and  begin  practice.* 
caref  ulest  training  of  nerve,  muscle,  eye,       A  yew  bow,  for  target  practice,  is  the  best 

mind,  in  fact  the  entire  physical  and  mental  possible  weapon.    For  hunting  purposes  I 

man  or  woman,  up  to  perfect  development,  have  always  recommended   a  lemon-wood 

You  need  not  cite  the  Indian.  There  bow,  as  when  kept  properly  oiled  it  will  re- 
never  was  a  savage  archer  worthy  tiie  name,  sist  moisture  better  than  any  other  wood. 
No  Indian  ever  attained  to  one-fourth  the  The  yew  bow  for  smoothness  and  softness 
d^^ree  of  Ford's  accuracy  of  shooting.  There  of  flexure  and  for  steadiness  of  recoil  is  in- 
is  not  now  in  America,  there  never  was  in  comparably  better  tiian  any  other.  A  first- 
America  an  Indian  archer  who  could  hit  in-  cIass  archer  must  have  a  yew  bow. 
side  a  ten-inch  circle  four  times  in  sucoes-  It  must  be  steadily  kept  in  mind  that  the 
sion  at  sixty  yards,  or  inside  a  four  foot  method  of  shooting  and  the  tackle  required 
drcle  fifty-eight  consecutive  shots  at  one  in  hunting  game  are  very  different  from  the 
hundred  yards.  I  saw  one  Indian,  in  Flor-  method  of  target-shooting  and  the  tackle 
ida,  who  shot  well  in  the  off-hand,  unsys-  therefor  required.  When  my  bi-other  Will 
tematic  savage  style.-  I  saw  him  kill  birds  and  I  left  off  hunting  and  began  target 
on  the  wing.  But  I  myself  soon  learned  to  practice  two  years  ago  we  had  greater  ob- 
beat  him  without  ever  being  able  to  approach  stacles  to  overcome  than  if  we  had  never 
the  best  English  scores  at  the  target  at  long  drawn  a  bow.  Our  method  of  drawing  and 
range,  though  I  have  the  highest  score  ever  aiming  had  to  be  changed,  and  the  transi- 
made  at  forty  yards,  to  wit :  244  out  of  a  tion  from  three-ounce  arrows  to  the  target 
possible  270  I  mention  these  facts  not  for  arrows  was  an  extreme  one.  As  for  me, 
the  purpose  of  singing  my  own  song  of  praise,  thinking  I  could  shoot  as  strong  a  bow  by 
but  to  urge  a  cessation  of  this  talk  about  In-  the  target  method  as  I  could  in  hunting,  I 
dian  archery,  which  is  mostly  nonsense  and  so  strained  my  left  shoulder  that  I  fell  far 
wholly  unreliable.  An  Indian  musician  below  mediocrity  at  the  first  tournament  of 
with  bis  rattle  compares  with  Remenyi  or  the  American  National  Association.  This 
Paganini  or  Ole  Bull  just  as  an  Indian  I  offer  as  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  it 
archer  oompares  with  Ford  or  Bromhall  or  is  dangerous  to  attempt  very  strong  tackle 
Moore.  in  target  shooting.    By  the  hunting  method 

Archery  has  rather  suddenly  rooted  itself  I  can  easily  use  a  sixty  pound  bow.  At 
in  America  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  promise  target  practice  I  find  a  fifty  pound  weapon 
a  long  and  strong  life.  There  are  many  rea-  rather  strong.  The  difference  in  the  draw- 
sons  why  it  ought  to  become  our  national  ing  accounts  for  this.  In  the  hunting 
pastime.  We  have  a  dry  climate.  We  are  not  

1ax)ubled  with  continuous  heavy  winds.    We       t*"  ^""^  ^^  ^"***^  ^  Archery,"  prepared  bj  my- 
,  _.  AIL    •     i.i_  ■«1'  »nd  brother,  and  the  "  witchery  of  Archery " 

have  an  average  of  seven  months  in  the  year    ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  practice  of  this  pastime  in 

suited  to  out-door  shooting.    On  the  Pacific    ndnute  detaU.} 
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method  yoa  hold  your  right  elbow  high,  at  100  yards,  as  the  criterion.    A  reasonably 

draw  rapidly  and  to  yonr  right  ear.    In  the  quick  learner,  then,  ought  in  the  first  season 

target  method  you  keep  your  right  lore-arm  to  reach  a  score  of  50  at  60  yards,  of  60  at 

on  a  line  with  the  arrow  and  draw  slowly  to  80  yards,  and  55  or  00  at  100  yards,  making 

just  below  the  chin.  a  single  YcHrk  Round  of  170  or  a  double  York 

Although  siuoe  Mr.  Ford  retired  from  Bound  of  340l      This  would  be  extremely 

public  shooting,  which  was,  I  belicTe,  in  good  shooting  for  the  first  season.    Of  course 

1809,  no  archer  has  passed  eleyen  hundred  it  is  to  be  undmrsteodthat  a  four-foot  target, 

points  at  the  double  York  Bound|  a  great  such  as  all  dealers  have  on  sale,  is  to  be  used, 

improvement  has  been  made  in  the  general  The  following  is  a  clear  outline  of  the  best 

condition  of  archery.    The  theory  of  shoot-  method  of  target  shooting :    First  set  up 

ing  and  the  method  of  practice  have  become  your  target  on  a  stand  or  tripod  made  for 

the  property  of  all  archers.  the  purpose,  its  face  not  quite  vertical,  that 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Archery  is,  sloping  slightly  back  or  from  you  as  yom 

Association  has  been  founded,  and  its  first  face  it.    Next  measure  the  distance  you  wi^ 

public  target  meeting  was  held  at  Chicago  in  to  shoot,  not  l^^s  than  sixty  yards.     Next 

August  1879.    It  will  hold  its  second  meet-  string  your  bow  and  take  position  with  your 

ing  July  13th,  14th  and  15th  1880  at  Buffalo,  left  side  towards  the  target,  your  feet  six 

New  York,  when  the  medals  of  charoj^on-  inches  apart,  toes  turned  out  naturally.  Take 

ship  and  large  prizes  will  be  contended  for  your  bow  by  the  handle  with  your  left  hand, 

by  the  best  archers  of  the  country.  Nock  an  arrow  on  the  string,  making  sure 

The   Eastern  Archery  Association  and  that  the  cook  feather  stands  out  from  the 

several  state  associations  have  been  formed,  bow.    Now  turn  the  face  towards  tiie  target, 

and  clubs  exist  in  most  of  the  larger  towns  looking  directly  over  the  left  shoulder.  Baise 

and  cities.    In  fact,  so  great  has  been  the  the  bow  with  the  left  hand,  drawing  it  as  it 

demand  for  bows  and  arrows  that  several  comes  up.    When  the  right  hand  reaches  a 

manufactories  of  archery  tackle  have  been  point  just  below  the  chin,  loose  sharply, 

founded  in  the  United  States,  one  of  which.  Now  to  aim  you  must  look  directly  over  the 

that  of  £.  L  Horseman,  is  now  turning  out  point  of  your  arrow  when  it  is  drawn  up 

yew  bows  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  fine  about  three-fourths  of  its  length,  that  is  when 

peacock-feathered  arrows  of  my  own  inven-  the  right  wrist  is  about  to  the  diin.    Sup- 

tion  are  also  made  there.    The  number  of  poee,  for  example,  you  are  shooting  sixty 

archers  in  the  field  for  1880  will  almost  yards  and  looking  over  the  point  of  your  ar- 

dottble  that  for  1879,  and  it  is  expected  that  row  at  three>fourths  draw ;  you  find  its.  ele- 

it  will  require  a  double  York  Bound  of  850  vation  to  be  equiil  to  the  top  of  the  target, 

to  bear  off  the  medal  at  the  coming  Na-  and  when  you  finish  the  draw  and  shoot  you 

tional  Meeting,  whereaa  624  won  it  last  find  you  have  aimed  too  high,  you  can  try  a 

year.  lower  point.    Presently  you  will  find  exactly 

But  it  is  as  a  social  pastime  on  the  private  the  correct  elevation,  which  will  vary  greatly 

lawn  that  archery  is  most  delightful  and  with  different  bows  and  arrows  according  to 

also  most  useful,  and  here  its  benefits^  the  strength  and  weight    At  sixty  yards  with 

home  circle  cannot  be  overestimated.    It  a  forty-five  pound  bow  and  5. 0.  arrows  yonr 

brings  health,  bright  eyes,  lithe,  graceful  point  of  aim  will  be  near  the  gold.  At  eighty 

bodies,   springy   limbs   and    clear    heads  yards  it  will  be  some  three  or  four  feet  above 

wherever  it  is  practiced,  as  it  always  should  the  top  of  the  target,  at  one  hundred  yarda 

be,  for  the  pleasure  it  affords.  much  higher. 

The  question  is  often  asked:  To  what  pro-  The  fascination  of  archery  is  peculiarly 

ficiency  ought  a  novice  in  archery  to  arrive  strong,  especially  for  cultured  people.    One 

within  the  first  season  of  his  shooting  ?   To  who  tries  imtil  l^e  pastime  begins  to  unfold 

answer  this  question  let  us  take  the  single  its  secrets  to  him  will  rarely  abandon  it; 

York  Bound,  consisting  of  24  arrows  at  60  He  may  put  it  aside  for  a  time,  but  he  will 

yards,  48  arrows  at  80  yards  and  72  arrows  return  to  it  or  it  will  return  to  him.    It  has 
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80  many  little  sarprifleB,  so  many  new  puz-  nresqueness  of  the  female  f onn  while  in 

zlesy  ao  many  artistic  Bitoations.    Jiutwhen  the  position  of  shooting  with  bow  and  ar- 

the  learned  and  saocessf  ul  archer  is  begins  row  has  been  recognized  and  seized  upon  by 

ning  to  r^ard  himself  a  master  of  the  bow  artiste  of  all  ages.    Nearly  all  the  goddesses 

he  will  suddenly  find  his  skill  at  fault  and  of  antiquity  are  represented  as  wearing  the 

his  arrows  flying  wild.    It  may  require  two  quiver  and  bearing  the  bow  -as  an  evidenoe 

or  three  days  of  experimenting  to  discover  of  their  physical  health  and  culture.    In 

the  new  error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  and  fact  the  ancients  knew  well,  what  we  are 

then  it  will  be  such  a  small  thing, — a  mere  slow  to  learn,  that  bodily  health  and  strength 

drawing  a  trifle  low  or  to  one  side  with  the  constitute  the  basis  of  happiness  of  mind, 

right  hand,  a  leaning  of  the  bow  a  little  too  and  the  magnetism  of  beauty  and  the  power 

far,  a  loosing  of  the  string  sqmewhat  un-  of  love.    In  other  words  that  morality  in 

evenly,  a  slight  mismanagement  of  the  left  its  broadest  sense  depends  largely  on  physi- 

wrist,  an  unsteady  poise  of  the  body,  or  cal  eonditions. 

what  not,  indeed  ?  Mr.  Ford  used  to  say  Quite  a  number  of  ladies  competed  for 
that  evwy  time  an  archer  shot  he  must  dis-  the  prizes  at  the  flrst  annual  tournament  of 
tinctly  recollect  four  and  twenty  things,  and  the  National  Association  at  Chicago,  and 
if  he  neglected  one  it  was  disastrous.  This  also  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
keeping  in  mind  such  a  variety  and  number  tion  at  Boston  and  at  the  Ohio  State  Tour- 
of  points,  and  being  able  to  focus  the  knowl-  nament  at  Cincinnati.  Every  one  who  wit- 
edge  of  them  upon  the  instant  of  loosing,  is  nessed  the  brilliant  spectacle  offered  by  the 
something  of  an  intellectual  feat»  performed  lines  of  gay  targets,  the  varying  positions 
almost  to  perfection  by  the  four  greatest  and  methods  of  the  archers,  and  above  all 
archers  of  England :  Ford,  Bramhall,  Moore  the  graceful  ease  and  elasticity  of  the  ladies 
and  Fisher.  Some  English  ladies,  too,  have  'who  shot  in  these  meetings,  will  long  re- 
exhibited  wonderful  powers,  notably  Mrs.  member  it  as  a  sight  worth  going  far  to  set. 
Homiblow,  Mibs  Betham,  Mrs.  Butt  and  The  next  national  meeting  will  be  much 
Mrs.  Marshall,  each  of  whom  has  made  more  interesting  than  its  predecessor  for 
scores  at  sixty  yards  rarely  surpassed  by  the  many  reasons,  the  principal  being  the  fact 
finest  performances  of  those  famous  men.  that  the  struggle  for  the  medal  and  chief 
Becently  Mr.  H.  H.  Palairet  has  been  scor-  prizes  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  earnest  one ; 
ing  finely.  He  took  the  champion  medal  of  whereas  at  Chicago  last  year  it  was  a  fore- 
England  in  1878  with  a  score  of  over  nine  gone  conclusion  that  Mr.  WilL  H.  Thomp- 
hundred  at  the  double  York  Round.  In  son  would  easily  bear  ofiE  the  honors,  which 
1879  he  did  not  shoot,  and  the  medal  was  he  did,  even  after  falling  thirty  per  cent,  be- 
won  by  a  score  considerably  under  eight  low  his  best  scores.  This  season,  however, 
hundred.  The  highest  score  ever  made  in  a  he  must  make  every  point  possible  or  the 
public  match  was  Mr.  Ford's  wonderful  medal  m^  change  hands.  All  over  the 
double  York  Round  of  twelve  hundred  and  country  archers  are  training  in  the  best 
fifty-one ;  though  in  private  practice  this  method,  carefully,  earnestly,  with  a  fixed 
same  archer  once  passed  fourteen  hundred,  determination  to  pass  the  624  which  won  at 
Major  Fisher  has  passed  one  thousand,  and  Chicago.  Some  quite  phenomenal  scores 
WilL  H.  Thompson  has,  in  private  practice,  have  already  been  made,  notably  by  Mr. 
done  likewise.  Havens  of  San  Francisco,  California,  and 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ladies  of  Amer-  Mr.  Peddinghouse  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the 
ica  will  take  kindly  to  archery,  if  for  noth-  former  having  passed  600  at  the  American 
ing  else  than  the  great  benefit  it  can  be  to  Round  and  the  latter  400  at  the  single  York 
their  physical  development.    Nothing  gives  Round. 

$o  perfect  a  poise  to  the  shoulders  and  head  •   One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  archery 

as  careful  training  in  the  proper  way  of  bow-  as  a  game  is  the  singular  exemption  from 

shooting.    All  the  attitudes  of  the  archer  the  taint  of  gambling  which  it  always  has 

are  easy,  graceful  and  attractive.    The  pict-  enjoyed.    As  early  as  the  time  of  Roger  As- 
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cham,  betting  on  the  outcome  of  a  bow-  The  poetical  charm  of  the  pastime  haajts 

shooting  match  was  strictly  forbidden  by  root,  like  almost  every  other  artistic  mys- 

the  votaries  of  the  pastime,  and  this  strict-  tery,  like  the  flowers  of  music  and  song  and 

ure  still  prevails.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  painting,  in  the  remotest  soil  of  antiquity, 

America  no  immoral  innovation  will  be  al«  or  in  the  later  formation  of  medieval  ro- 

lowed.    From  the  days  of  Bishop  Latimer  mance.    Your  enthusiastic  archer  has  the 

down  to  the  present  time  the  clergy  of  Great  same  passion  for  an  old,  yellow  yew  bow 

Britain  have  given  great  encouragement  to  which  your  violinist  has  for  the  mellow, 

archery  as  a  wholesome  and  altogether  de-  time-ripened  violins  of  the  Cremona  makers, 

sirable  sport    The  Rev.  Octavius  Leard,  of  No  thorough  bowman  is  ignorant  of  the 

Ansbury  Rectory,  was  the  Hon.  Secretary  **  points "  which  mark  the  choicest  bits  of 

of  the  twenty-fifth  grand  National  Meeting  Spanish  yew  when  worked  into  a  bow  by  a 

held  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1878,  where  Mr.  competent   maker.     The   straight,  bright 

Palairet  took    the  championship  with  a  pale-gold  grain,  the  occasional  wave  or  curl, 

double  York  round  of  932,  and  Mrs.  Mar-  and  the  absence  of  knots,  freats  or  pins ; 

shall  the  ladies'  bracer  with  a  double  Na-  the  peculiar  softness  of  the  bending ;  the 

tional  of  692.  quick  but  even  and  "  sweet "  recoil — all 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  most  celebrated  these  points  are  known  to  the  merry  craft, 

archers  have  been   long-lived,  whilst  the  to  the  ancient  and  honorable  guild.    The 

devotees  of  other  athletic  sports  have  died  long  seasoning  of  the  wood  in  a  dry  current 

young.    The  oarsman,  the  trapeze-man,  the  of  air  is  a  task  full  of  difficulties,  and  after 

boxer,  the  lifter,  the   runner  and  somer-  the  bow  has  been  put  into  use  the  longer  it 

•aulter  are  early  to  the  grave  or  decrepitude,  lasts  the  better  it  grows.    And  *then  it  is 

But  Peter  Muir,  the  greatest  Scotch  archer,  peculiarly  fascinating  to  know  that  the  im- 

is  yet  living,  hale  and  strong,  beyond  his  plements  of  archery  have  been  practically 

fourscore  years.    Mr.  Waring,  the  father  of  the  same  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  and  that 

modern  English  archery,  cured  himself  of  Apollo  and  Diana  twanged  the  bow  and 

serious  pulmonary  symptoms  by  shooting  sped  the  feathered  missiles  many  hundred 

with  a  bow.    Robin  Hood  was  very  old  years  ago,  if  indeed  they  were  immortals, 

when  killed.    Turning  to  the  ladies  it  must  The  association  of  ideas,  the  fancies  startled 

be  whispered  very  low  that  certain  names  from  centuries  of  perfumed  dust,  when  we 

with  Miss  and  Mrs.  prefixed  appear  in  the  ring  the  same  cord  and  let  go  the  same  bolt 

English  prize  lists  straight  along  for  more  which  stirred  the  silence  of  pre-historic  days, 

than  twenty  years,  the  per  annum  increase  are  charming  as  those  fragments  of  old  song 

of  the  appended  scores  testifying  to  a  steady  preserved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Sapphic 

growth  of  bodily  power  and  training.  age.    This  is  not  mere  rhetoric,  nor  is  it 

But  archery  may  be  abused  with  serious  vertigo.    The  archer  must  have  his  dreams 

results.     Mr.   Ford,    after   distancing   all  as  well  as  the  student  of  any  other  classic 

competitors  for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  so  art.    Your  sculptor  may  adore  Praxiteles, 

injured  the  tendons  of  his  drawing  fingers  your  painter  may  go  into  a  fine  frenzy 

as  to  compel  him  to  retire  from  public  over  a  canvas  of  Raphael,  your  poet  may 

shooting — a  result  from  the  use  of  a  bow  mumble  the  Sapphic  fragments  or  a  song 

drawing  66  pounds,  and  of  over-practice,  of  the  Arval  Brothers ;  and  so  your  archer 

directly  contrary  to  his  own  sensible  advice  may  dwell  on  the  glorious  feats  of  Commo- 

in  his  book,  *'  llie  Theory  and  Practice  of  diis  and  Robin  Hood  with  the  bended  horn 

Archery."    Ladies  especially  are  advised  to  and  the  golden  yew.    True,  Commodus  was 

use  very  light  bows,  in  no  case  exceeding  82  a  monstrous  tyrant  and  Robin  Hood  was  an 

pounds  drawing  power.    It  is  not  the  strong-  outlaw,  but  what  was  Sappho?    The  harp 

est  bow,  in  fact,  which  does  the  best  work,  is  pure  no  matter  what  stain  it  once  caught 

but  rather  the  bow  answering  readily  to  the  from  soiled  hands,  and 

strength  of  the  shooter.  ,,  _.    , />  av  ».  ^  ^^  ^ 

^  ThA  bow,  O,  tli6  bow,  was  th9  gifl  of  aMd 

So  much  for  the  practical  pbasesof  archery.  WbMi  the  lute  and  the  flute  were  ankwHrn." 
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The  poet,  if  he  happens  to  care  for  hunt-  ing :   <'  He  has  romanced  abont  the  bow. 

ing,  may  find  tiie  bow  a  charmiag  weapon  He  couldn't  hit  that  bird  at  twenty  trials  1 " 

for  such  nse.    So  may  the  artist    Many  a  And,  just  to  show  them,  I  choose  a  light 

day  I  have  spent  sketching,  in  my  own  rough  pewter-headed  arrow  and  let  drive.    If  I  hit 

way,  in  most  of  the  wilder  places  between  him  he  is  my  meat,  if  I  miss  him  you  ought 

the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  northern  to  see  him  fly  I    Men  who  shoot  an  ounce  of 

lake  region,  my  bow  serring  me  as  cdpen"  shot  at  poor  pigeons  sprung  from  a  trap  have 

siock  and  sporting  weapon  alternately.    A  called  me  no  sportsman  and  a  pot-hunter  and 

certain  English  critic  has  laughed  at  this,  all  that,  but  as  long  as  I  can  draw  a  bow  I 

saying  that  using  a  bow  for  a  staff  and  an  will  be  found  by  the  brooks  and  in  the  fields 

arrow  for  a  spade  wherewith  to  dig  up  the  doing  as  I  please;  for  did  not  Robin  Hood 

bnlbe  and  roots  of  wild-flowers  is  greatly  set  the  example  six  hundred  years  ago?  And 

maltreating  those  ancient  weapons;  but  I  who  has  not  done  honor  to  the  name  bf 

know  best  what  suits  me  after  sixteen  years  Robin  Hood?   Surely  if  Shakespeare  was 

of  experience,  and  a  little  thought  will  con-  guilty  of  deer  and  pheasants  I  may  be  il- 

Tince  any  one  that  even  a  fine  target  arrow,  lowed  a  meadow  lark  or  two,  especially  when 

which  is  often  shot  into  the  ground  with  all  I  own  the  grounds  whereon  I  shoot  them  1 

the  force  of  a  strong  bow,  would  not  be  in-  It  is  not  probable  that  many  archers  will 

jured  by  digging  up  with  it  a  violet  or  a  become  proficient  as  hunters,  and  perhaps  it 

wind-flower  or  a  turkey-pea.  is  not  desirable  that  they  should ;  but  for 

But  to  the  votary  of  the  gentle  art,  to  the  the  chosen  few  here  h  a  pleasure  once  tasted 

follower  of  Isaac  Walton,  the  bow  once  mas-  never  abandoned. 

tered  becomes  a  charming  companion.  Hunt-  To  close  this  paper  by  returning  to  arch- 
ing arrows  must  be  procured,  of  course,  and  ery  as  a  competitive  game,  nothing  mora 
the  use  of  them  practiced,  before  any  pleas-  interesting  can  be  added  than  a  concise  re- 
nre  can  come  of  them;  but  the  game  is  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  pastime 
worth  many  candles.  If  ever  you  get  pro-  in  England  and  America.  To  do  this  it 
ficient  enough  to  some  day  lay  down  your  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
rod  (at  sight  of  a  kingfisher  which  has  lit  two  great  societies :  the  English  Grand  Na- 
on  a  bough  by  your  brook)  and,  taking  up  tional  Association  and  the  National  Associ- 
yonr  bow,  make  a  successful  shot,  you  will  ation  of  the  United  States,  upon  which  two 
never  go  angling  again  without  your  archery  societies  the  condition  of  archery  mainly  de- 
tackle  about  you.    Of  course  you  never  will  pends. 

be  able  to  hit  often,  as  with  a  gun ;  but  you  In  the  year  1844  there  was  a  revival  of 
will  now  and  then  please  yourself  wonder-  archery  in  England,  and  the  Grand  National 
ftilly,  even  with  a  miss,  when,  as  your  arrow  Association  was  instituted,  pledged  to  ft 
strikes  like  a  hammer  close  beside  your  bird,  yearly  prize  meeting  and  the  general  promo- 
the  startled  thing  leaps  into  the  air,  cackles  tion  of  the  pastime.  This  drew  together 
crazily  and  fairly  rolls  away  through  the  the  members  of  the  old  clubs  like  the  Wood- 
Summer  woods,  just  as  birds  did  from  the  men  of  Arden,  the  Royal  Toxophilites  and 
shots  of  IHcus  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  along  with 

I  admit  that  an  archer  naturally  leans  to  many  representatives  from  younger  orgabi- 

poaching  and  to  breaking  the  game  laws,  zations.    The  first  public  meeting  was  a 

Anywhere,  except  in  a  court  of  justice,  I  will  great  success,  though  the  medal  was  w6ii 

plead  guilty  to  having  knocked  over  wood-  by  a  score  of  which  any  tyro  of  to-day  would 

cocks  and  quails  and  the  Summer  duck  and  be  ashamed.    In  the  year  1845  ladies  began 

meadow-larks  when  the  law  said:    Hiou  shooting  and  took  part  in  the  National  meiet- 

shalt  not.    I  cannot  refrain.    Suppose,  for  ing.    Since  then  many  clubs  have  existed 

instance,  I  am  angling  for  goggle-eyes  in  a  in  almost  every  county  of  England,  and  in- 

brook  of  Indiana,  and  a  cock-quail  (in  May)  stead  of  one  there  are  now  four  great  annual 

comes  down  to  drink  at  the  other  side  of  the  meetings  of  the  archers  of  Great  Britain, 

stream.    Of  course  I  hear  all  the  world  say-  open  to  all ;  also  the  Scotch  National  Meet- 
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iDg,  at  which  the  Scottish  bowmen  compete  whose  members  never  venture  into  public 

'  lor  the  McFarland  gold  medal  of  champion-  practice. 

ship.    The  eyes  of  all  the  archers  in  the       The  Grand  National  Association  of  the 

civilized  nations  are  each  year  turned  to-  United  States  is  in  its  infancy,  but  its  suo- 

.  wards  the  English  Grand  Kational,  where  cess  is  assured.    Year  after  year  its  influ- 

,  40  many  brilliant  successes  have  been  scored ;  ence  will  spread,  especially  among  the  re- 

where  Ford  and  Bramhall  and  Moore  and  fined  classes  of  society.     Nor  need  it  be 

I  jRimington  and  Fisher  and  Budd  and  Ever-  feared  that  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 

)  ett  and  Palairet  have  won  the  archer*s  meed  will  prove  less  successful  in  archery  than  in 

of  praise ;  and  where  Mrs.  Homiblow  and  any  other  art.    Our  people  have  grown  used 

•  Miss  Betham  and  Mrs.  Legh  and  Mrs.  Butt  to  victory.    We  will  have  nothing  but  pre- 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  have  demonstrated  the  eminence.    A  year  or  two  hence,  probably 

.  |>rDwe88  and  pluck  of  women  who  dare  set  during  the  season  of  the  international  exhi- 

the  eiLample  of  true  social  science  put  into  bition  of  1883,  we  may  have  an  Anglo- Amer- 

public  practice.    At  one  National  meeting  ican  bow-match,  and  it  will  be  a  contest 

.  three  hundred  ladies  competed  for  the  prizes,  worth  seeing;  not  a  brutal  exhibition  of 

And  over  two  thousand  dollars  were  offered  self-torture  and  vulgar  excesses,  like  a  so- 

■  by  way  of  encouragement  to  gentlemen  con-  called  walking  match,  but  an  honorable  and 

^testants,  besides  the  grand  medal  of  honor  laudable  contest  between  refined  and  cul- 

to  the  highest  score  of  all.    Nor  is  English  tured  people,  with  all  the  accompaniments 

•  archery  measured  by  even  these  great  meet-  of  pure  taste  and  a  high  social  standard, 
ings.     There  are  scores  of  private  clubs  Maurice  Thompscn* 
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HE  station  cafi  was  not  open  at  such  an  joint.    This  wonderful  <'  chart,"  as  we  called 
early  hour  to  offer  us  a  roll  and  a  cup  it,  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ellenson  and 
of  coffee  to  assuage  the  keenness  of  some  of  his  old  gossips  who  had  become 
^  our  himger,  as  we  stood  at    Ostend  painfully  impressed  with  the  idea,  gathered 
waiting  the  departure  of  the  train  toward  from  their  readings  and  contact  with  <*  old 
Bruges,  having  just  landed  from  the  Dover  travelers,"  that  too  much  time  was  lost  in 
night  boat.    The  only  promise  that  refresh-  not  knowing  just  where  to  go,  and  just  how 
iments  ever  were  sold  there  had  to  be  trusted  long  to  stop  in  any  particular  place.    These 
on  the  slight  guaranty  of  a  dim  card-board  old  wiselings  had  determined  in  grave  ooim- 
ihat  hung  back  of  the  counter  announcing,  cil  that  since  Mr.  Ellenson  wished  to  visit 
<  <*  Jci  vende  Bier,  60  centimes le  Boc"  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Belgium,  Hol- 
The  day  previous,  Morton  Ellenson  and  land,     Germany,    France,   Austria,    Italy, 
I  had  been  down  to  Portsmouth,  England,  Switzerland,  and  would  like  to  get  to  Egypt, 
to  witness   the  naval  review.    Our  whole  he  would  in  vain  wish  to  see  Egypt  till  the 
party  was  to  have  gone,  but  the  day  before  end  of  his  days — three  hundred  and  sixty 
'  the  review  Mr.  Ellenson,  Senior,  discovered  five  of  them,  understand, — ^if  he  did  n*t ''  sail 
that  he  must  start  at  once  for  Brussels.    Mr.  by  chart."    So  they  drew  up  a ''chart"  in 
EUenson  left  home  with  plans  very,  very  which  the  months  and  fractions  of  the  year 
carefully  calculated  ahead  for  a  year,  and  he  was  to  be  gone  were  divided  up  with  un- 
>every  time  a  day  was  lost  which  had  been  sparing  accuracy  among  the  countries,  and 
.marked  on  that  list  of  his  as  set  apart  to  the  days  carefully  doled  out  to  the  cities, 
some  particular  purpose  or  place,  like  a  They  secured  a  current  number  of ''Brad- 
saint's  day,  the  whole  list  tumbled  out  of  shaw's  English  and  Continental  Railroad 
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Groidey"  and  actually  puzzled  out  the  trams  not  then  taken  off  its  respectable  night-ci^, 

and  connections  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  so  to  speak,  but  was  doubtless  yawning  an<t 

route ;  so  that  Mr.  EUenson,  as  he  sat  in  his  wondering  if  there  was  time  for  a  short  nap  • 

easy  chair,  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  fore-  before  taking  down  those  cafd  shutters,  two  ' 

tiling  not  only  the  day  but  the  very  second  blocks  of  which  could  be  seen  stretching 

at  which  he  would  finally  shake  off  the  dust  away  under  a  perfect  wilderness  of  signs  ot 

of  London  and  other  cities  of  England,  the  Cq/«  (fe  this,  and  the  Co/^  <ftf  that. 
Mort  compared  the  *^  chart  ".to  the  running       When  we  had  almost  decided  that  the 

time  table  of  an  Orerland  Lightning  Ex-  good  people  of  Bruges — we  felt  disposed  to 

press.  It  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  doe-  flatter  them  just  then — were  desirous  oi 

ument  for  about-to-be  travelers  to  look  at  emulating  the   seven  sleepers,  those   two 

and  read — it  promised  so  nradi.    Then,  be-  blocks  of  shutters  began  to  be  rattled  down,  < 

sides,  it  showed  a  surplus  capital  of  time  of  to  our  intense  satisfaction.    Our  appetites' 

three  whole  weeks  for  unforeseen  detentions,  had  not  in  the  least  dulled  during  our  pa^  • 

possible  sicknesses,  etc    Mrs.  EUenson  re-  tient  (?)  waiting,  and  at  a  glance  we  selected' 

marked  that  though  that  etc  was  scarcely  the  most  inviting  looking  of  the  anything 

noticeable  on  the  paper,  she  had  great  faith  Imt  palatial,  though  numerous,  eafis. 
ci  its  blooming  into  prominence  after  the       It  was  the  "  Cafd  de  Chemin  de  Fer.** 

maimer  of  the  mustard  seed.  Reaching  the  door,  we  peeped  in  to  deter- 

The  Portsmouth,  excursion  was  proposed  mine  the  chances  for  a  quickly  produced^ 

about  the  time  we  were  ready  to  leave  Eng-  and  substantial  breakfast ;  the  prospect  wa9  ■ 

land,  and  Mr.  EUenson  entered  into  it  joy-  not  assuring.    A  cloud  of  dust  was  curling 

fnUy.    But  the  girls  played  us  false;  they  out  of  the  door, through  which  medium  wa9 

wanted  to  get  to  Brussels  and  revel  in  shop-  discovered  a  short,  frowzy  man  who,  pusb- » 

ping  for  lace,  though  they  made  a  want  of  ing  about  with  a  long  handle  brush,  entan* 

time  the  pretext.    They  discovered,  by  that  gled  it  among  the  numerous  little  tables,  , 

chart,  that  every  day  of  the  surplus  time  upsetting  them  in  a  way  that  hinted  the 

was  used,  making  us  just  on  time,  and  they  possibiUty  that  the  previous  night's  schnapg 

finaUy  won  Mr.  EUenson  to  their  side  in  was  not  slept  out  of  his  head.    Scattered., 

spite  of  his  great  desire  to  witness  the  naval  about  on  the  tables  were  ashes  and  smallest 

maneuvers.  bits  of  cigars ;  glasses,  empty  or  containing- 

Mort  said,  **  Father  is  sick  of  that  'chart,*^  dribs  of  beer  or  wine ;  crumbs  of  bread ;  a^ 

and  I  should  n't  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  few  torn  and  begrimmed  journals ;  and  m 

aecidentaUy  blew  overboard  into  the  Chan-  forgotten  pipe  or  two.    There  was  such  a 

nel."  stale-smoke,  un  wholesome  air  about  the  placer 

In  some  respects  we  had  an  eventful  day  that  we  both  turned  around  without  a  word,  , 

at  Portsmouth.    We  particularly  thought  so  and  walked  down  the  street  inspecting  that 

about  the  time  we  were  upset  out  of  a  crazy  line  of  eaf/9.    There  was  no  inducement  d" 

cockle  of  a  boat  in  which  Mort  would  be  f ered  for  us  to  pause  until  we  had  seen  the  * 

rowed  out  into  the  harbor.    Having  no  spare  last  of  them,  and  then  it  was  to  turn  back, 
dothing  with  us,  we  were  obliged  to  visit  a       <<  The  dust  must  be  setUed  by  this  time 

ready  made  clothing  store,  where  the  under-  in  *  Cafl  Chemin  de  Fer,' "  sMd  Mort,  ¥rith  a 

wear  offered  was  exoeUent ;  but  such  stun-  smUe ;  **  let 's  go  back." 
ning  plaid  suits  as,  without  preference,  we       Unpromising  as  it  was,  it  was  decidedly! 

were  decked  out  in  1    At  Ostend,  of  neces-  the  choice.    We  must  get  something  to  eat, 

sity,  they  were  stiU  worn,  but  as  we  were  en  and  quickly ;— ah,  what  a  dreadful  feeling* 

route  to  Brussels  to  rejoin  our  party  we  hunger  is  in  a  strange  land  I 
trusted  to  next  appear  looking  in  garb  some-       The  man  with  the  brush  had  worked  out 

what  less  Uke  advance  circus  agents.  his  first  energies,  we  saw  on  our  return,  and 

**  Bruges,  Bruges  I"  caUed  the  conductor  to  judge  &om  the  smaU  space  of  floor  swept 

as  the  train  came  to  a  halt.    Bruges,  seen  the  collapse  had  occurred  soon  after  he  had 

fiom  the  waiting-room  of  the  station,  had  first  posed  for  us.    With  perhaps  an  eye  ta  - 
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future  labor,  he  was  then  refreshing  himself  Mort  then  carefully  repeated  hia  order, 

over  a  tall  glass  of  beer,  and  sharing  some  laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  we  wished  it 

incoherent  remarks  with  an  ugly  poodle  dog  quickly.    The  man  grasped  his  brush  han- 

that,  between  his  satisfying  tastes  at  the  die  with  both  hands,  and  leaning  his  weight 

beer,  was  showing  its  agility  by  jumping  upon  it  r^^arded  Mort  and  me  alternately 

over  the  handle  of  tiie  brush  held  as  a  hur-  with  a  stupid,  puzzled  air.    It  was  evident 

die.    As  we  entered,  the  dog  had  surpassed  that  the  man  had  n't  understood  a  word,  and 

itself,  and  the  tall  glass  was  drained  to  its  seeing  a  grin  on  my  face  he  burst  into  a  great 

last  drop  in  honor  of  the  feat.    He  then  guffaw,  and  kept  it  up  until  he  noticed 

calmly  clasped  his  hands  across  his  unbut-  Mort*s  angry  face ;  when  he  paused  with  an 

toned  vest  front,  no  doubt  promising  him-  automatic  abruptness  that  was  comical, 

self  a  nap;  but  the  dog  began  to  hsak  as  '*The  stupid  Dutchman  1  try  him  your- 

soon  as  we  entered,  though  the  man  took  self,"  said  Mort 

no  notice  of  it,  and  finally  to  attract  atten-  **  You  should  have  turned  him  over  to  me 

tion  hopped  up  into  his  lap.    The  last  action  before,  but  .there  will  be  no  trouble  now. 

caused  the  man  to  rise  quickly  from  his  Sprecken  ne  DtuUck  t " 

diair,  and  as  he  turned  and  groped  uncer-  The  man  gave  that  doubtful  nod  of  his. 

tainly  about  for  his  brush  for  the  unmistak-  **  It 's  plain  enou^^  that  the  man 's  a  Gep- 

able  purpose  of  discii^ine  he  discovered  us  man.    I  'U  repeat  your  order  in  that  lan- 

daiming  his  attention,  in  the  person  of  my-  guage,  and  our  troubles  will  be  over,"  which 

•elf,  by  drumming  on  the  table  with  an  I  did. 

empty  glass.    As,  witii  a  reproachful  look,  *^Ah^bien;  oui:  idleM  joummux**  said  the 

the  man  relieved  me  of  the  glass,  Mort  gave  man,  depositing  before  us  those  soiled,  tat- 

his  order  in  French.  tered  papers,  and  with  an  air   that  said 

The  man  nodded  to  him ;  said,  in  a  pro-  plainly,  '*  well,  why  did  n't  you  say  before 

lessional  way,  <<  Bon  jour,  messieurs;  "  and  that  you  wished  them  t " 

walked  behind  his  counter,  directly  return-  **  French  again  1  is  FleisehsehniUe  the  Gei^ 

ing  with  two  large  glasses  of  beer,  which  he  man  oijoumauxf^  asked  Mort 

placed  before  us,  in  all  due  gravity.  ^  I  shall  make  one  more  grand  effort  for 

**Mort,  the  gentleman  appears  to  have  the  noble  German.     Kellner,  wir  besom — 

slightly  misunderstood  your  order.    I  be-  ah,  no — wir  wunsch  das  FrUkstuek — Kafft^^ 

Eeve  that  beer  was  not  mentioned  as  first  Fleischschmtte^  Kartoffeln.     Ver^tekent" 

oourse."  Another  doubtful  nod. 

**  Ahem  1    see  here,  gar^on,**  said  Mort,  ^  Then  why  under  the  canopy  don't  you 

pushing  the  glasses  to  one  side,  and  begin-  go,  and  get  it" 

ning  to  explain  very  grandly  in  French,  **  you  Several  nods. 

have  made  a  slight  mistake.    I  did  not  or-  <'  I  'm  slightly  afraid,"  said  Mort,  **  your 

der  beer ;  but  no  matter,  if  you  will  do  us  pronunciation  is  somewhat  locaL" 

Che  favor  to  hurry  our  breakfast"  *'  Certainemeniy  monsieur  !  " 

He  gave  a  look  of  ineffable  contempt,  and  '*  There  he  goes  again  with  his  French  1 " 

poking  up  Mort's  glass  tasted  the  beer.  **  To  be  sure,"  said  Mort,  ^  I  knew  from 

**  Monsieur,  c^est  bon!"  said  he.  the  veiy  first  that  the  man  was  a  French- 

<*  Suppose  I  try  him,  Mort    He  may  un-  man." 

derstand  me."  "  Well,  then,  why  dont  you  get  break- 

'* Understand ?  he  understands  me  well  fast?" 

enough.     You  wine  bibber  1    Parlez  vous  **  Monsieur,  Je  meurs  de  /aim  pour  mon 

Franfoisf*  looking  the  man  right  in  the  ddjedner — " 

^je»,  "Yes,  famished,  starving  for  our  break- 

The  man  nodded  doubtfully.  fast ;  make  it  strong,  Mort" 

*'  Pshaw  1  I  knew  he  did."  ^  Don't  interrupt  me,  please  1 "  sud  Morti 

«  Then  tell  him  to  hurry  that  breakfast,"  beginning  again  and  pathetically  stating  our 

aiud  L  case.    The  frowzy  fellow  seemed  to  be  get- 
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ting  very  much  interested  Id  us,  and  draw-  tience  of  the  man,  who  ¥rith  a  eolemn  air 
mg  up  a  chair  sat  down,  saying,  with  a  stood  awaiting  the  boy's  approach,  and  he 
forgiring  smile  on  his  face,  **  Voulez  vout  lei  made  an  angry  sweep  at  him  with  the  brash, 
etgan,  me$$iewn  f  "  jnst  missing  his  head  bnt  clearing  a  small 
"Do  we  want  cigars?   My  goodness  1  **  table  of  its  glasses  and  scattering  them  in 
"  I  'm  really  afraid  they  don't  famish  eat-  pieces  oyer  the  floor.    The  boy  timidly  be- 
Mm  here."  gan  to  collect  the  bite  of  glasses  ;  bat  the 
''Why  does  he  haye  a  separate  room  then  man  broke  oat  in  a  torrent  of  undoubted 
for  the  reception  of  ladies?  "  said  I,  point-  Flemish  expletives,  and,  seizing  the  boy  by 
ing  close  behind  us  to  the  letters  printed  the  jacket  collar,  pantomimed  to  us  to  ad- 
orer a  door  leading  into  another  room.  dress  his  victim,  giving  him  a  few  violent 
T     n  A-M^l'          i»  shakes  by  way  of  concentrating  his  youth- 

SoIm           *D^au^   '  ful  thoughts. 

^^^^^           '  «*  Here,"  said  I,  checking  Mort  as  he  was 

While  Mort  vras  shaking  his  head,  and  re-  about  to  speak,  "  let 's  give  them,  say,  five 

garding  the  sign,  the  man  went  behiud  the  francs ;  that  may  make  our  remarks  more 

ooonter  to  draw  himself  another  glass  of  lucid."    And,  without  waiting  his  answer,  I 

beer.  handed  the  man  three  francs,  and  the  boy 

"  See  here,  old  man,"  said  I,  in  German  two ;  causing  smiles  to  break  upon  each  of 

jumping  up  and  walking  toward  the  counter,  their  faces,  though  the  man  at  once  relieved 

"  we  want  our  breakfat  without  any  more  the  boy  of  his  money  with  the  remark  in 

delay,  and  if  you  have  n't  anything  to  give  French,  **  I  '11  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

us,  just  say  so  at  once.    Understand?  "  Then  Mort  got  off  his  order  very  slowly 

He  nodded,  and  began  drawing  two  more  in  French, 

glasses  of  beer.  The  man  brightened  up,  and  looked  ex- 

**  You  old  idiot  1 "  screamed  Mort,  "  we  pectantly  at  the  interpreter,  but  the  latter 

don't  want  any  more  beer,— fi'<«(  pas  U  bUr,  shook  his  head. 

9Utts  U  d/jeiiner — cafif,  hifUek^  chop§,  porCf  I  backed  it  up,  then,  in  Grerman. 

wumton — qudque  ehosty  guelque  ehoie  !  "  The  boy  again  shook  his  head  sadly. 

**Ye8^Friihstueb-'Kaff0e,Kartoffeln^Hlihn'  Another  outburst  of  expletives,  among 

tkeny  Brod—AlUs,  AlUs,  mein  Kellner!'*  which  "pig,"  "stupid,"  "beggar,"  were  the 

"  Of  del,  messieun!  quel  eii4l  t  "  exclaimed  best,  ending  with,  "go,  send  thy  mother.'* 

the  man,  beginning  to  look  frightened.  This  command  was  several  times  repeated 

"What  is  it?    It 's  breakfast  1 "  before  the  boy  moved  away. 

"•Xe  d/jeHnert'*  « If  Nellie  were  only  here  to  speak  Ital- 

"  Die  FrUhituek  !  "  ian  for  us  there  would  be  a  hope  that  we 

The  man  glanced  at  the  window  behind  might  yet  be  saved  from  perishing.  But 
him,  as  if  calculating  his  chances  of  escape  I  'm  bound  to  get  my  breakfast  here  if  I 
thai  way.  The  dog,  that  had  kept  close  to  have  to  send  to  Brussels  for  an  interpreter.** 
the  man  all  along,  then  ran  out  from  behind  "  See  here,  what  do  you  wager  that  I  don't 
the  counter,  and  began  gamboling  with  a  make  him  understand  me?"  said  I,  beckon- 
half-grown  boy  who  came  in  at  the  door,  ing  the  man  to  the  front  window ;  and  then 

"Ah,  Carlo  1 "  shouted  the  man  stentori-  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  word  Cafi^ 

oosly,  and  beckoning  the  boy  to  him  with  there  printed  in  gold  letters,  while  with  the 

both  hands.    Emboldened  by  this  promising  other  I  made  a  motion  of  drinking, 

aid,  he  came  out  from  behind  the  counter,  "  il  A,  cafi^  cafi;  milUpardons,  mesiietin  I " 

and  recovered  his  long  brush.  shouted  the  man,  delighted,  and  whirling 

The  boy,  an  olive-hued,  rather  good  look-  about  so  suddenly  as  to  catch  the  tail  of  the 

ing  lad,  came  half  way  toward  us,  and  then  poodle  under  his  foot,  sending  that  animal 

paused  to  put  the  dog  through  the  exercise  out  of  the  room  howling  dolorously, 

of  jamping  over  his  clasped  hands.    This  **Hahaf  cafi^   cafi;  miUe  pardon*^  mef- 

levity  was  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  pa-  sieuni"  continued  the  man,  running  toward 
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the  door  throagh  whidi  the  boy  had  diaap-  as  it  can  be  made  ready,  at  we  are  all  but 

peared.  famishing.'' 

^  We  must  stop  him  1 "  cried  Mort,  '<or  She  laaghed  that  pleasant  laagh  of  hert 
we  'II  get  nothing  but  coffee."  again,  and  said  timidly,  '<  bier,  me$deunt  ** 
«  Here,  here,  gar f  on,  KeUnerl^  *'  Beer  1 "  I  exclaimed  in  disgust 
**  Monsieur,  stop  1   reste !  **  8he  understood  only  that  1  repeated  the 
^  Haiti  "  word  beer  after  her,  and  she  skipped  aorost 
We  caught  him  half  way  across  the  room,  the  room,  returning  with  two  filled  passes, 
each  of  us  seizing  an  um.    The  man  strug-  her  eyes  bright  with  pleasure  because  our 
gled  to  break  away.    Hi^pily,  the  boy  re-  wants  were  at  last  eomprehended.     Mort 
turned  in  company  with  a  neatly  dressed  peevishly  pushed  his  glass  from  him,  which 
woman  of  about  thirty,  an  undoubted  Ital-  she  caught  up  and  tasted  as  the  man  had 
ian,  and  decidedly  good  looking.  She  smiled  done.    As  she  was  replacing  the  glass  upon 
graciously,  and  spoke  some  Italian  of  dul-  the  table,  I  gave  mine  an  angry  push ;  a  light 
oet  sweetness.  seemed  to  break  in  on  her;  she  also  raised 
*<  Oh;  if  Nellie  was  only  here  I  **  my  glass  and  touched  it  to  her  lips.    Ah  I 
The  man  excitedly  addressed  himself  to  both  of  our  glasses  had  then  been  saluted 
the  woman  at  great  length  in  a  commingling  by  her  rosy  red  lips,  and  we  must  not  be  jeal* 
of  Flemish,  French  and  Italian,  aU  but  un-  out.     We  did  not  comfn^end  her  wcurds, 
intelligible  to  us,  though  there  was  enough  to  but  those  graceful  gestures  of  hers  were  of 
make  it  evident  that  she  was  his  wife ;  and  the  univeraal  language, 
as  he  went  on  with  his  polyglot^  of  which  '<Oh,  Mort,  let  us  fly  1" 
she  also  must  have  only  understood  parts,  "  Never ;  conquer,  or  die,  for  your  break- 
she  began  to  eye  us  with  distrust,  and  ut-  fast  I    If  I  had  n*t  an  empty  stomadi,  I  'd 
tered  various  exclamations  of  surprise.  drink  this  homely  beverage  to  her  bright 
^'  Signora,**  said  Mort,  bowing  very  po-  eyes ;  to  think  of  that  stupid  fellow  being 
litely,  and  recklessly  using  up  his  stock  of  her  husband  I  " 

Italian  at  once,  then  taking  refuge  in  French,  ^  Pshaw  1"  said  I,  rising,  *<I  must  try 
^  I  '11  assure  y6u  that  we  meant  your  good  her.  '<  Haben  sie  der  Kaffee  t  Kaffee  f 
husband  no  harm.  We  are  simply  honest  Kc^ffeef* 
travelers  who  will  pay  you  liberally  for  **  Kaffee,  Signer  f  Si,$i,8L'* 
something  to  eat  If  jou,  will  kindly  have  **  Zwei  Ta$$en,"  continued  I,  hdding  out 
prepared  for  us  any  eatable  that  you  may  as  many  of  my  fingers, 
have  at  hand  you  will  confer  a  great  She  showed  all  of  her  white  teeth  as  she 
favor."  smiled,  and  turned  to  go.  I  stopped  her  at 
She  gave  a  pretty  little  langh  at  tiie  end  once,  not  as  I  had  laid  a  detaining  hand  <m 
of  Mort's  speech,  though  I  doubted  if  she  her  flying  husband,  but  gently  touching  her 
understood  half  a  dozen  words  he  said,  and  shoulder.  She  shrunk  coyly  away,  and,  shak- 
smiling  more  sweetly  than  ever  led  the  way  ing  a  finger  at  me,  walked  over  to  Mortis 
to  our  seats  at  the  little  table,  where  she  side  of  the  table.  There,  with  a  smooth 
gracefully  motioned  for  us  to  be  seated.  The  flow  of  those  tender  consonants  and  laugh- 
man  gave  a  nod  of  approval,  and  vanished  ter,  she  tried  to  exj^ain  what  a  very  l>ad 
out  of  the  back  door,  muttering  to  himself  man  I  must  be ;  almost  as  bad  as  her  hua- 
at  a  great  rate ;  while  the  boy  felt  at  lib-  band.  Not  one  word  in  twenty  could  we 
erty  to  race  out  at  the  front  with  his  dog.  guess  the  meaning  of,  but  there  was  enough 
The  Signora  beamed  down  upon  us  radi-  to  convey  her  idea  to  us. 
antly,  looking  first  from  one  of  us  to  Uie  Mort  encouraged  her  to  go  on  by  shaking 
other,  as  if  wishing  us  to  speak.  his  fist  at  me,  an  act  that  caused  her  such 
**  Mort,  she  is  waiting  for  your  order,"  hearty  pleasure  that  it  seemed  we  had  lost 
said  I.  all  I  had  gained  in  making  her  undovtand 

**  Pardon,  Madam ;  pardon  Signora  !  Any-  that  we  wanted  coffee, 

thing  eatable  you  have,  please,  and  as  quickly  **  I  wish,  Mort — ^ 
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t  dont  intenraptthe  Signcra,  she  standing  in  the  doorway  through  which  he 

is  b^;inning  again/'  said  Mort.    She  did  had  previoiulj  disappeared.   Hewashreath- 

begin  again,  sore  enough,  bat  it  was  like  ing  yengeance  at  every  pore,  and  his  stolid 

a  Toleano  breaking  ont, — such  a  flow  of  face  scowling  fiercely.    Coming  forward  at 

words, — and  aD  about  her  brute  of  a  hus-  a  seyen-league-boot  stride,  he  hurled  a  yoUey 

band.    As  she  continued  her  manner  grew  of  epithets  at  us,  and  grasping  the  woman 

quite  tragic ;  and,  in  tears,  she  finally  rolled  by  the  arm  marched  her  out  of  the  room. 

up  first  the  sleeve  of  one  fair  i»rm  and  tiien  We  regarded  each  other  in  silence.    The 

the  other  to  exhibit  the  marks  of  his  bruis-  door  closed,  and  then  followed  a  scream ; 

ing  hand.   There  was  much  she  spoke  about  and  in  a  flash,  before  I  could  get  a  detain- 

her  boy,  Cario,  about  Italy,  and  some  one  ing  hand  upon  him,  Mort  ran  straight  to- 

who  was  dead  there, — her  Carlo's  father,  ward  the  closed  door.    I  saw  instantly  that 

perhaps.  his  action  was  right ;  the  woman's  folly  must 

^ But  this  isn't  breakfast,  is  it?  "  said  I,  not  be  allowed  as  a  pretext  for  her  husbMid 

as  she  was  drying  her  eyes.  to  maltreat  her.    Before  following  him,  I 

^  Happy  thous^t  I "  exclaimed  Mort,  jump-  glanced  toward  the  front  of  the  cafi  to  call 

ing  up.    ^  Do  you  remember  when  I  played  in  any  chance  passer  or  passers,  and  there, 

in  the  charity  pantomime,  last  Christmas,  of  rolling  slowly  past  the  door,  what  was  my 

the  *  Village  Lui,'  and  what  a  hit  I  made  amasement  to  see  a  two-horse  carriage  in 

as  the  '  Traveler?'    Ill  repeat  it."  which  were  seated  Mrs.  EUenson,  Miss  Nel- 

And  he  began.    At  first  she  glanced  at  lie,  and  Miss  Benners,  who  seemed  to  be 

me,  from  time  to  time,  as  if  doubtful  what  examining  the  signs  of  the  cafts.    I  paused 

to  make  of  the  performance ;  but  as  I  avoided  but  a  moment,  and  then  dashed  to  Mort's  aid. 

her  eyes,  and  maintained  an  impenetrable  The  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but 

gravity,  she  soon  paid  strict  attention  to  Mort  was  just  opening  the  kitchen  door, 

Mort.    As  he  continued,  her  eyes  began  to  and  together  we  entered  that  room  to  find 

grow  bright  again,  the  smiles  came  back,  she  the  Signtpra  standing  tearfully  over  the  fire, 

dasped  her  hands  together,  and  a  certain  ten-  attcndbg  to  an  omelette.    A  pot  of  steam- 

der  tremulous  expression  assumed  promi-  ing  coffee  was  placed  at  one  side,  and  rolls 

nenoe.  He  represented  the  steer  browzing  in  upon  the  table.    She  was  not  slow  to  under- 

a  field,  and  traced  that  animal's  short  career  stand  my  signs  that  we  wished  to  partake  of 

until  cuts  of  steak  were  smoking  upon  the  them  alL    Mort  plucked  at  my  sleeve  to 

table ;  sowed  and  mowed  the  grain,  ground  come  away,  and  he  all  but  dragged  me  out 

it,  and  Hiade  it  into  roUs ;  Mid  then  dug  the  of  the  kitchen. 

potatoes,  pared,  sliced,  and  fried  them.    I  «  Don't  let's  stop  here  another  minute.   It 

eould  scarce  re&un  from  roaring  out  more  makes  my  head  ache  to  think  of  it." 

ihan  once  during  this  edifying  exhibition,  **  Your  head  aches  from  hunger.    Come, 

to  which  he  gave  his  whole  attention.    Fin-  sit  down  here.    The  best  course  to  convince 

ishing,  he  spread  his  arms  apart  in  an  ex-  this  man  that  you  are  innocent,  since  he 

eeedingly  polite  bow  to  the  Signora,  can't  understand  a  word  you  say,  is  to  stop 

Never  was  a  man  more  visibly  startled,  here,  eating  your  breakfast  as  if  nothing 

embarrassed,  and  shocked  than  Mort  Ellen-  had  happened ;  and  then  we  '11  clear  out  of 

•on  when  she  gave  a  cry  of  pleasure  and  the  town  as  qnickly  as  possible.  There  he  is, 

rushed  at  him,  throwing  her  arms  around  standing  out  on  the  pavement  watching  usi" 

bis  neck  and  resting  her  head  lovingly  upon  "  I  fervently  hope  he  won't  take  his  eyes 

his  honest,  manly  shoulder  1  off  of  me  an  instant,  for  here  comes  tiiat 

The  tableau  was  a  short  one,  and  with  a  woman  with  our  breakfast." 

most  lively  i^^peal  to  me  to  take  her  away  Mort  never  raised  his  eyes  from  regarding 

he  disengaged  himself.    I  really  believe  that  the  table  until  she  left  the  room  again,  dos- 

the  woman  had  forgotten  for  the  moment  ing  the  door  after  her ;  when  he  began  to 

that  I  was  present.    But  what  gave  her  a  eat,  as  I  was  already  doing,  like  a  famished 

leal  shook  was  to  see  that  reviled  husband  man. 
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^  Mort,"  said  I,  suddenly  leealling  the  "  Why,  Nellie,  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Ellenson, 

fact,  <'  our  party  is  here  in  Bruges.    They  after  the  woman  had  prattled  very  earnestly 

drove  by,  that  is  the  ladies  did,  just  as  I  at  great  length,  <<  what  is  she  saying?  " 

started  to  come  to  your  aid.    And  here  they  ^  Oh,  some  story,  apparently  more  or  less 

are,  as  sure  as  this  country  is  a  kingdom  I  true,  about  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  who 

driving  up  to  the  door."  is  her  first  husband's  brother.    She  says  she 

'<  Put  on  your  hat,"  said  Mort,  pulling  lived  on  L4ike  Como  where  her  first  husband 

on  his  own,  and  pushing  mine  toward  me.  died,  and  this  brother  not  long  since  sent 

<*  Don't  let  them  recognize  us  1 "  for  her  to  come  and  marry  him ;  but  being 

^The  «St^nora  might  be  jealous  of  Miss  B.,  deaf  he  imagines  that  she  is  aiding  every 

eh?"  one  to  rob  him,  and  is  jealous  and  orueL 

**  Please   not   mention  that   fool   of   a  There  is  something,  however,  which  I  wish 

woman;  why  didn't  you  go  when  I  asked  she  hadn't  told  me,  and  that  is,  that  this 

yon?"  morning  a  very  handsome  iSf^nor— gentle- 

The  man,  from  his  post  in  front  of  the  man — came  to  her  and  promised  to  love  and 

cafdy  had  stepped  forward,  and  witii  gallant  take  care  of  her  always ;  that  he  is  going  to 

awkwardness  escorted  the  ladies  into  the  make  her  husband  divorce  her;  and  they 

main  room ;  and  from  that  into  the  *<  So-  are  to  be  married  and  have  a  farm.    Dig  on 

Ion  pour  Damei"  where  he  left  them,  with  a  a  farm,  she  said ;  did  n't  you  notice  she  went 

bow,  without  once  replying  to  their  many  through  the  motion  of  digging?    Isnt  it 

questions  in  French  and  €rerman;  and  called  dreadful  1    But  there's  more  yet;  one  of 

his  wife  who  came  quickly.    As  he  repassed  those  two  men  in  the  large  room,  whom  we 

to  the  front  he  gave  us  a  furious  scowL  saw  as  we  came  in,  is  the  man  she  refers  to, 

^  Now,  let 's  run,"  said  Mort,  when  the  and  the  other  is  his  friend.    I  only  glanced 

woman  had  entered  the  small  room,  and  we  at  them,  but  they  appeared  like  men  ashamed 

could  hear  them  talking.  to  hold  up  their  heads." 

''  There  is  no  hurry;  let  us  finish  this  *'  Yes,"  said  Miss  Benners,  ''like  a  couple 

breakfast ;  we  waited  long  enough  for  it."  of  horrid  circus  men,  or  gamblers,  with  their 

'*  Yes ;  but  every  moment  we  remain  here  ugly  plaid  coats.    I  'm  sure  I  don't  blame 

we  are  running  Uie  riskof  being  recognized,  her  husband  for  not  treating  her  kindly  if 

or  having  that  man  come  in  and  make  a  she  will  encourage  such  unprincipled  people 

scene."  to  come  into  her  house.    What  villains  they 

''  They  won't  come  out  <^  that  room  in-  must  be  1    It  takes  all  my  appetite  awky  to 

side  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  be  so  near  them.    Nellie,  please  ask  her  to 

man  is  cooling  down  outside.    Finish  your  close  the  door." 

meal."  If  Mort  had  been  actually  guilty  of  all 

We  sat  near  enough  to  the  door  to  hear  this,  he  could  not  have  worn  a  more  startled 

plainly  all  tiie  conversation  within.    Miss  expression  than  came  into  his  face  as  his 

Nellie  was  surprised  and  pleased  when  the  sister  went  on  with  her  explanation.    When 

woman  began  to  speak  in  Italian,  and  was  the  door  closed  it  aroused  him.    He  took  a 

forced  to  interpret  all  she  said.    The  first  couple  of  ni^leons  from  his  pocket,  laid 

thing  to  explain  was  that  she  waited  on  them  on  the  table,  and  catching  me  by  the 

them  because  Adolph,  her  husband's  waiter,  arm  said  huskily,  ^  Come  t  don't  stop  an- 

was  too  ill  to  work.  other  second." 

<*  Nellie,"  said  Miss  Benners,  <'  ask  her  The  man  was  not  at  the  front,  but  I  saw 

what 's  the  reason  that  old  fellow  speaks  Uiat  he  was  some  little  distance  toward  the 

French,  but  won't  understand  it  ?  "  station  talking  excitedly  with  a  couple  of 

'<No  wonder,"  said  Nellie,  in  a  moment,  gem  {TarmeSf  and  making  frequent  motiona 

''she  says  he 's  deaf,  and  that  it  serves  him  in  the  direction  of  his  eafi.    Pointing  them 

right  because  he 's  cruel  to  her."  out  to  Mort,  I  restrained  him  from  rushing 

At  this  disclosure  Mort  and  I  exchanged  out  the  door, 

significant  glances.  "  Don't  give  him  the  chance  of  making  a 
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scene  now,"  said  L    '^Over  the  back  fence  1  him  to  haye  reached  the  station  without, 

Come,  the  fence  is  low,  I  saw  it  when  we  perhaps,  making  a  long  dAour;  so  we  waited 

were  in  the  kitchen."  to  see  him  psas  on.    He  was  holding  a  folded 

Mort  needed  no  second  suggestion  to  be  document  in  one  hand,  and  searching  on  the 

first  man  oyer,  and  all  would  have  been  well  ground,  the  object  sought  proving  to  be  an 

had  not  that  poodle  dog  caught  sight  of  me  oblong  flat  stone.    Attaching  the  stone  to 

at  the  last  moment,  and  begun  barking  furi-  the  document,  by  its  tape,  he  threw  the 

ouslj.    We  walked  away  as  fast  as  possible,  whole  parcel  into  the  canal,  to  his  apparent 

but  after  going  several  blocks  we  discovered  gleeful  satisfaction. 

the  two  gem  (Tarmes  coming  after  us  on  a  '*  He 's  drowning  the  'chart  I ' "  said  Mort, 

run,  followed  by  ihe  co/e  man.  smiling  for  the  first  time  since  his  embar- 

We    must  **  face   the   music,"  and   we  rassment.    "  Now  we  need  n't  go  to  Brus- 

awaited  their  approach.    This  action  pro-  sels  in  such  haste.    Heyday  1    Father,  are 

daced  its  favorable  effect  upon  the  gem  you  lost  ? " 

tTarmeSt  who  requested  us  to  to  accompany  Mr.  EUenson  whirled  around  with  the 
ihem  to  the  gen$d*armerie  and  at  once  si-  quickest  of  motions,  and  regarded  us  in  si- 
lenced the  man,  who  began  collecting  a  crowd  lent  surprise,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile  on 
about  us  as  he  shouted,  **Ah,  villains!  you  his  face, 
would  steal  my  wife,  and  rob  me."  '*  We  stopped  over  a  train  to  see  Bruges, 

It  was  anything  but  comfortable,  march-  but  bow  came  you  here?"  said  Mort,  as  we 

ing  along  the  streets  of  Bruges  with  a  rabble  advanced  toward  him. 

at  our  heels,  and  discounting  the  unenviable  **  Oh,  ah,  you  see  the  girls  were  sadly 

experience  probably  in  store  for  us.    How-  wrong  about  our  being  just  on  time,  we 

ever,  we  felt  somewhat  relieved  to  find  the  really  had  a  day  to  spare ;  and  I  would  have 

police  magistrate  a  sensible,  pleasant  gen-  them  stop  here  yesterday.    We  go  on,  this 

tleman,  and  when  our  accuser  began  to  give  afternoon,  to  Brussels,  where  you  would 

as  evidence  in  a  loud  voice  how  he  had  found  have  found  a  letter  from  me.    Just  at  this 

his  wife  clinging  around  Mort's  neck,  to  moment  the  girls  are  off  somewhere  on  a 

every  one's  huge  amusement  excepting  our  Bohemian  excursion  to  breakfast  at  a  eaf^, 

mortified  selves,  he  was  sharply  reminded  but  I  walked  out  looking  at  the  evidences 

to  confine  himself  to  the  cause  of  our  arrest,  of  the  past  grandeur  of  Bruges, — these  ca- 

— robbery.    Three  p«ii«  eTarmet  bawling  into  nals,  for  instance.    Ah,  it  has  been  a  sermon 

his   ears   finally  made   him   comprehend,  to  me,  boys,  how — " 

Then  we  had  consumed  six  glas$e$  of  b^er^  **  Excuse  me !  "  said  Mort,  interrupting, 

coffee,  bread,  and  an  omelette ;  and  after^  **  While  I  think  of  it ;  one  day  to  spare  by 

wards  run  off  without  paying  for  them.  the  *  chart,'  Father?    By  the  way,  sir,  whs^ 

What  had  we  to  say  to  this?  was  the  grave  ^^^  you  done  with  the  'chart?' " 

question.  **  Boys,"  said  he,  taking  us  both  by  the 

Mort  was  only  too  happy  to  explain  every-  hands,  and  smiling  triumphantly  toward  the 
thing  in  connection  with  the  case,  and  fin-  canal,  *'  don't  betray  me  to  the  girls ;  the 
ished  by  saying  that  we  had  left  on  the  table  'chart '  is  drowned  1 " 
forty  fhudcs,  or  two  ni^leons,  to  pay  for  *'  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mort,  when  he  was 
what  we  had  been  furnished,  which  did  not  able  to  claim  attention.  "  All  we  ask  in 
include  beer.  A  gen  (Tarme  was  sent  with  return  is,  that  you  will  please  never  as  much 
the  man  to  ascertain  the  fact;  and  on  the  as  allude  to  having  seen  us  in  these  fright- 
former's  return,  corroborating  it,  we  were  ful  plaid  suits ;  and  take  us  to  our  trunks 
released,  with  apologies.  as  quickly  as  possible  that  we  may  change 

Hurrying  to  Uie  depot,  for  nowhere  short  them  for  something  decent." 

or  Brussels  could  we  feel  at  ease,  a  well-  "  I  am  astonished  at  your  making  guys  of 

known  figure  was  discovered  standing  upon  yourselves  by  buying  such  clothes,  but  surely 

the  near  bank  of  a  canal, — it  was  Mr.  Ellen-  it  is  nothing  to  promise  since  the '  chart '  is 

son,  Senior.    We  would  have  had  to  pass  gone." 
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When  the  girls  returned  to  the  hotel  we  neni  was  telling  us  about  their  adventure  in 
had  changed  our  make-up,  and  doubtless  the  eaf^ — about  a  couple  of  bad  men  who, 
when  the  next  occupant  of  our  bedroom  doubUessly  having  overheard  and  under- 
turned  down  the  blankets  and  discovered  stood  her  denunciation  of  their  villainous 
two  whole  suits  of  dothing  of  startling  pat-  plans,  had,  conscience  stricken,  fled  from  the 
tern  laid  there,  he  or  she  was  rather  per-  ea/d  oveat  the  back  fence  without  settling 
jtoced  to  account  for  their  presence.  their  score ;  been  pursued  and  caught ;  and 

In  the  cars,  en  route  for  Brussels,  Mort  was  then  were  deservedly  languishing  in  durance 

nervous,  decidedly  nervous,  while  Miss  Benr  vile.  JatMt  B,  MarskalL 
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YL  cal  aspect  of  things  during  the  last  seven 

CASTBLAB.  y^UB.    Will  this  improvement  continue— is 

it  permanent  and  become  organic  ?    Or  is  it 
HAT  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Latin  but  a  temporary  delay  in  the  general  down- 
nations  of  southern  Europe,  is  an  in-  ward  course  of  the  brifliant  and  thrifty  Gal- 
teresting  and  curious  proMem.    Are  lie  race  ? 

they  even  now  sinking,  more  or  less  Equally  apparent  is  it  that  Italy  united 
gradually,  into  decrepitude  and  decay?  Is  and  become  constitutional,  refreshed  by  the 
the  great  part  played  by  the  Latin  races  in  wise,  temperate,  reasonable  rule  of  Victor 
the  world  nearly  played  out?  Has  em-  Enmianuel,  whose  successor  has  had  the  so- 
pre  in  war  and  letters  patoed  away  forever  ber  sense  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps, 
frmn  the  Spaniard,  the  Italian  and  the  is  a  better,  and  in  many  senses  amore  pros- 
Frenchman  ?  Is  the  future  for  the  Teuton,  perous  country  than  it  was,  or  could  poe- 
the  Scandinavian,  the  Saxon  and  the  Sclave?  sibly  have  been,  under  Bomba  and  the 
And  are  the  Latin  nations  sinking  into  the  Austrians  and  the  petty  Dukes.  But  Italy, 
condition  in  which  we  now  see  their  prede-  too,  is  on  trial,  like  the  French.  In  the 
oesBors  in  imperial  power— into  the  condi-  long  stretch  of  particular  events  and  special 
tion  of  Phoenicia,  of  Egypt  and  of  Greece  ?  phases  in  the  prc^^ress  of  a  nation,  the  con- 
Or  will  they  become  revivified  by  the  new  stitutionalism,  the  reign  of  the  House  of 
stimulus  of  liberty ;  by  the  abandonment  of  Savoy,  even  the  unity  of  Italy,  may  be  but 
<^d  enthrallments,  the  shaking  oft  of  abso-  bright  incidents,  to  be  followed  by  anarchy 
lute  kingship,  and  the  perhaps  still  more  and  peiiiaps  reimposed  tyranny  of  kings 
binding  despotism  of  priestcraft ;  will  they  and  priests. 

be  leavened  by  democracy,  regain  their  savor  Of  these  Latin  races,  the  Spanish  are  be- 
by  the  salt  of  republicanism  ?  hind  their  brother  heirs  to  the  legacy  of  the 
Certain  it  is  that  for  a  long  time  the  Latin  Roman  conquerors  of  Europe.  Spain  deems 
races  have  been  declining  and  waning  under  to  have  been  marked  out  for  the  very  worst 
the  old  condition  of  things;  that,  had  scourges  which  the  ingenuity  of  political 
Bomba  reigns  in  Italy,  rules  of  later  I^erdi-  and  priestly  tyrants  could  devise.  It  has 
nands  and  Isabellas  in  Spain,  and  Bourbon  not  been  split  up,  like  Italy,  into  fragments, 
incubi  in  France,  continued,  this  descent  each  fragment  the  victim  of  a  different  des- 
wonld  have  gone  on.  No  doubt,  too,  this  pot.  It  has  not  been  so  frightfully  deso- 
desoent  has  been,  to  the  observer's  eye,  ar-  lated  by  hotly  raging  wars  and  invasions 
rested  by  the  new  life  infused  by  revolution,  humiliating  the  people  in  the  dust,  at 
Fhmce  is  surely  to-day  better,  stronger.  Prance.  Perhi^  Spain  to-day  would  be 
more  self-contained,  for  the  young  Repubtio  better  off  had  she  passed  throng  these  fiery 
which  has  so  completely  altered  the  poliU-  furnaces.    She  has  suffered  ills  perhaps  even 
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yet  more  f  ar-reachiog  in  their  reenlts,  pen-  nourishment  in  its  so  long  sterile  soil,  may 

etrating  more  deeply,  leaving  graver  and  be  seen  in  the  character  and  career  of  £mi* 

more  obstinate  moral  and  political  disease,  lio  Cast^ar. 

It  would  probably  have  seemed  to  a  thought-  *  It  is  curious,  and  somewhat  mysterious, 
fol  student,  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  if  how  this  Professor  of  History,  yotmg,  hand- 
nothing  good  could  come  out  of  Spain.  Such  some,  and  with  a  romantic  name,  came  forth 
a  student  would  have  been  puzzled  to  reoog-  from  the  cloistral  quiet  of  the  University 
nize,  under  the  dismal,  gloomy,  brazen,  cor-  of  Madrid,  to  become  at  one  time  a  stormy 
rapt  reign  of  Isabella,  the  Spain  which,  petrel  of  street  revolt,  at  another  a  fervidly 
within  the  period  of  a  single  century,  be-  eloquent  orator  in  the  Cortes,  and  again  the 
tween  1540  and  1040,  had  displayed  warrior  rather  impracticable  President  of  a  short- 
sovereigns  like  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  lived  Republic.  He  burst  as  suddenly  into 
the  Seoond,  soldiers  like  Alva,  conquerors  fame,  as  far  as  the  trans-Pyrenean  world 
like  Pizarro,  painters  like  Yelasques  and  was  concerned,  as  Gambetta  had  done  at 
Murillo,  churchmen  like  Loyola,  and  writers  Paris ;  and  all  at  once  the  world  was  shown 
like  Cervantes  and  Calderon  de  la  Barea.  that  Spain  was  still  capable  of  producing 
Indeed  from  the  time  of  Calderon,  who  died  genius,  learning,  and  political  foresight, 
in  1687,  down  to  very  recent  years,  Spanish  Castelar  was  bom  at  Alicante,  of  a  good 
history,  as  far  as  either  national  glory  or  in-  but  not  noble  family,  in  1882.  At  forty-one 
tellectual  activity  is  concerned,  presents  an  he  held  the  chief  executive  power  of  Spain, 
almost  uniformly  dreaiy  blank.  Who  can  and  was  for  a  short  time  its  absolute  dicta- 
name  a  single  Spanish  statesman  of  the  tor.  Now,  at  forty-seven,  he  has  still,  on- 
rank  of  Ximenes,  or  i^y  Spanish  writer  or  doubtedly,  a  brilliant  career  before  him. 
painter  of  any  extended  reputaticm  at  all,  The  records  of  his  earlier  years,  before  he 
wlio  lived  and  labored  in  the  eighteenth  became  known  aa  the  undaunted  chief  of 
century?  Italy  had  at  least  Alfieri.  France  the  repubUoans,  are  scant,  and  of  no  large 
teemed  with  keen,  inquiring,  brilliant  minds,  interest  He  went  up  to  the  University 
But  of  Spanish  intellectual  eifort,  of  any  from  Alicante  in  his  teens ;  was  soon  known 
such  thing  as  searching  politico^hilosoi^c  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  its  stu- 
activily,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  definite  dents ;  assumed  and  kept  the  head  of  his 
trace  between  the  accession  of  Philip  the  various  classes  ;  be^yed  a  special  taste  for 
Fifth  and  the  deposition  of  Isabella  the  history  and  political  philosophy;  and  on 
Second.  The  intellectual  torpor  seemed  ab-  graduation  was  appointed  an  instructor, 
solute ;  and  out  of  a  soil  so  drearily  barren.  But  long  before  this  he  had  plainly  declared 
how  could  we  expect  any  excellent  Intel-  the  i»inciples  accepted  by  his  reason,  which 
lectual  fruit  to  grow  and  thrive?  the  ripening  of  his  mind  and  his  somewhat 
Tet  it  is  true  th^t,  within  the  past  ten  rough  experience  in  life  seem  only  to  have 
years,  signs  that  eloquence,  philosophy,  cul-  confirmed.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ha- 
ture  and  political  wisdom  have  rather  been  rangued  a  Madrid  mob  witli  such  surprising 
dormant  than  extinct  in  Spain,  have  here  power  of  speech  that  he  became  an  object 
and  there  pretty  plainly  shown  themselves,  of  dread  to  the  government  itself.  In  that 
Certain  Spanish  figures  have  appeared,  who  harangue  he  avowed  extreme  republican 
have  astonished  men  by  their  attitude,  dig-  (pinions ;  his  appeal  to  the  people  was 
nity,  talent  and  sound  sense.  And  when  hotly  revolutionary.  Indeed,  Castelar  has 
such  figures  do  appear  in  a  nation's  career,  since  declared,  <*  I  have  been  a  conspirator 
and  make  themselves  seen,  heard,  listened  from  boyhood."  Before  his  beard  was  grown 
to  and  respected,  all  hope  'of  that  nation  he  was  consorting  with  insurgents,  attend- 
caunot  be  lost.  That  the  art  of  eloquence  ing  secret  conclaves  held  in  dark  by-streets, 
still  survives  in  Spain,  that  enlightenment  in  writing  fiery  {ffoclamations  to  be  posted  in 
its  very  highest  inteUectnal  form  is  still  a  the  dead  of  night  on  the  walls  of  Madrid, 
poesibiL'ty  tiiere,  that  great  principles  of  and  holding  correspondence  with  republi- 
gQvemment  and  liberty  may  even  yet  find  cans  of  note  in  other  lands.    But  conspiracy 
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in  Spain  is  not  only  permanently  fashion-  of  the  mob  appeared  the  figare  of  the  Pro- 
able  ;  it  does  not  there  seem  in  the  least  to  fessor,  as  little  professorial  in  speech  and 
affect  a  man's  standing,  or  to  taint  his  per-  action  as  possible ;  now  a  fervid  orator,  pour- 
sonal  honor.  Every  Spanish  statesman,  of  ing  ont  language  of  incendiary  eloquence, 
whatever  party,  has  been  a  conspirator  at  and  leading  his  hot-headed  followers  boldly 
some  time  or  other.  When  O'Donnell  was  to  barricade  and  barracks.  We  should  be 
in  power,  Espartero  conspired ;  when  Es-  somewhat  astonished  to  hear  of  the  Dean  of 
partero  was  in  power,  Narvaez  conspired.  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  the  Professor  of 
Serrano  and  Prim  conspired  against  the  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cambridge,  leading  a 
throne ;  Figueras,  against  Serrano  and  Prim.  London  mob  to  an  attack  on  Buckingham 
Royal  blood  is  infected  with  this  mania.  Palace.  It  evidently  did  not  appear  strange, 
The  Duke  of  Montpensier  has  been  a  life-  however,  to  the  Madiid  populace,  to  see  the 
long  conspirator ;  and  Don  Carlos  has  never  University  expounder  of  history  in  full  in- 
ceased  either  plotting  or  rebelling.  snrrectlon.  Marshal  Serrano  speedily  put 
In  spite  of  Castelar's  republican  zeal,  he  down  this  rising,  which  was  the  forerunner 
was,  in  early  manhood,  appointed  Professor  of  that  later  rising  which  he  himself  suc- 
of  History  in  the  University.  He  was  tlie  cessfully  led.  Castelar  was  taken  prisoner, 
best  man  in  Spain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  to  fill  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  offense,  how- 
that  chair ;  but  it  is  strange  how  it  came  to  ever,  was  a  very  commonplace  and  usual 
pass  that  he  was  allowed  to  assume  it  The  one.  He  was  not  very  strictly  guarded, 
government  of  Isabella  was  singularly  ea-  though  he  was  condemned  to  death.  By  the 
prioious  in  its  tolerance  and  its  ^rranny.  aid  of  friendly  rebels  outside,  he  soon,  with 
Towards  some  classes,  it  was  as  bitterly  little  difficulty,  escaped.  He  went  to  Ge- 
despotic  as  were  the  Philips ;  but  it  saw,  neva,  and  thence  to  Paris,  at  both  of  which 
apparently  without  protest,  the  election  of  places  he  was  warmly  received  by  fellow- 
a  learned  rebel  to  the  Professorship  of  His-  exiles.  Meanwhile,  he  kept  a  keen  watch 
tory.  The  new  Professor  by  no  means  on  events  in  Spain ;  he  guessed  what  was 
ceased  from  plotting  after  entering  npon  his  coming.  The  time  of  waiting  did  not 
duties.  He  taught  republicanism  and  revo-  hang  heavily  on  his  hands,  for  he  had  a 
lution  in  his  very  class-room.  He  gathered  more  than  facile  pen.  Spain  has  not  pro- 
about  him  the  ardent  youl^  of  the  Univer^  duced  in  modem  times  a  more  brilliant, 
sity,  and  saturated  their  receptive  minds  lucid  and  prolific  writer.  He  had  already 
with  the  idea  and  principle  of  political  lib-  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  journalism, 
erty.  He  told  them,  with  an  accuracy  of  While  still  quietly  pursuing  his  professorial 
fact  and  a  correctness  of  interpretation  duties,  he  had  been  a  frequent  contribntor 
which  in  a  Spaniard  was  nothing  less  than  to  no  less  than  four  Spanish  newspapers,  in 
marvelous,  the  story  of  the  rise  and  prog-  allof  which  he  luminously  and  vigorously  ar- 
ress  of  the  free  Republic  of  the  United  gued  for  the  republican  cause.  Now,  at  Paris, 
States ;  and  pointed  to  it  and  its  constitu-  he  wrote  for  English  and  French  periodicals, 
tion,  as  the  model  which  he  aspired  to  have  besides  sending  heavy  rolls  of  manuscript  to 
Spain  adopt.    He  argued  in  favor  of  the  Madrid. 

abolition  of  slavery,  of  a  confederation  of  At  the  first  forewarning  sound  of  the  rev- 
Spanish  provinces,  abolition  of  the  tie  be-  olution  of  1868,  Castelar  hurried  back  to  his 
tween  Church  and  State,  universal  suffrage,  native  land.  He  was  sorely  needed  by  his 
free  education.  All  this  was  going  on  un-  eager  republican  countrymen,  and  he  in- 
der  the  very  eyes  of  Isabella's  ministers,  and  stantly  responded  to  their  call.  He  hoped 
it  was  not  stopped.  The  Professor  was  not  that  Serrano,  Prim  and  Topete  might  do  the 
content  to  show  the  faith  that  was  in  him  work  of  democracy.  Isabella's  rule  had  be- 
by  mere  words  alone.  He  was  still  consort-  come  insufferable  in  its  corruption,  degrada- 
ing  with  conspiracy,  the  central  spirit  of  tion  and  imbecility,  even  for  those  stout 
midnight  cabals.  Then  came  a  day  of  revolt  old  soldiers  and  courtiers.  At  all  events,  in 
in  the  streets  of  Madrid ;  and  in  the  midst  the  hurly-burly  of  civil  war,  the  opportunity 
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to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  republic  for  Castelar  io  debate ;  and  the  priest  ora- 
most  not  be  loet.  Castelar  was  welcomed  tors  of  the  Cortes,  the  best,  as  a  rule,  that 
home  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  and  with  it  contained,  soon  evidently  shrank  from 
Orense  and  Figueras  at  once  took  the  lead  crossing  rhetorical  lances  with  him.  His 
of  a  republican  movement  But  the  trio  of  mission  in  this  Cortes  was  plain — to  get  the 
old  soldiers  were,  at  the  time,  too  much  for  constitution  as  near  the  republican  form 
these  radicals.  They  had  the  army  and  navy  and  spirit  as  possible,  and  to  educate  Span- 
with  them,  while  Castelar  had  witli  him  iards  to  a  faith  in  and  appreciation  of  re- 
only  the  mob  of  Madrid,  Barcelona  and  a  publican  institutions, 
few  other  large  towns ;  and  Madrid  is  not  As  each  grave  question  came  up,  Castelar 
to  Spain  what  Paris  is  to  France.  Prim  be-  was  found  ready  to  meet  it  with  a  solution 
came  dictator,  with  the  understanding  that  deduced  from  his  own  political  creed.  His 
he  was  to  keep  the  seat  of  power  warm  until  a  first  action  was  to  insist  that  that  life-long 
sovereign  of  the  pliant  sort  could  be  hunted  royal  conspirator,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
ap  and  got  ready  to  take  it  But  at  the  should  be  removed  from  the  command-in- 
same  time  the  Republican  chiefs  were  chief  of  the  army.  Topete,  one  of  the  trio  of 
chosen  to  seats  in  the  new  Cortes.  Castelar  successful  revolutionists,  was  known  to  favor 
sought  election  as  deputy  for  his  native  Montpensier's  elevation  to  the  vacant  throne, 
town,  Alicante,  but  was  defeated  by  priestly  in  which  Prim  was  serving  as  a  sort  of 
influence.  It  was  while  urging  his  claims  warming-pan ;  and  it  was  suspected  that 
at  Alicante,  that,  with  pardonable  pride,  he  Prim  himself  was  not  averse  from  this  de-' 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "My  fellow  citizensy  nouemerU.  Failing  to  attain  thb  purpose, 
my  name  is  sculptured  from  the  Alps  to  the  Castelar  next  fervidly  attacked  the  proposal 
Andes  1 "  His  rejection  there  did  not  ex-  that  monarchy  was  the  form  of  government 
elude  him  from  the  Cortes,  for  he  was  soon  desired  by  the  nation.  Here  he  had  the 
after  chosen  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  enemy  in  the  open  field,  and  he  assailed 
the  capitaL  them  along  the  whole  line.  Notliing  could 
It  was  during  that  memorable  first  ses-  exceed  the  courage,  the  vigor,  the  exhaust- 
•ion  of  the  revolutionary  legislature  that  ive  illustratioD,  the  infectious  warmth  with 
Castelar  appeared  in  his  full  stature  as  a  which  he  now  spoke.  The  speeches  which 
statesman  and  as  an  orator.  It  was  one  he  delivered  at  tliat  critical  moment  are  still 
thing  to  fire  a  mob  with  burning  appeals ;  clearly  remembered  and  often  quoted  by 
another  to  discuss  grave  measures,  to  aid  Spaniards.  He  painted  in  the  most  vivid 
in  shaping  a  new  constitution,  and  to  pro-  colors  the  blight  which  monarchy  had  al- 
duce  a  practical  e£foct  upon  a  sober  assem-  ready  spread  over  his  historic  land ;  the 
blage  composed  at  once  of  the  best  minds  abasement  which  Spain,  under  the  Bour- 
and  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices  of  bons,  had  long  ago  reached,  and  in  which 
Spain.  Yet  there  was  no  old  royalist  hi-  she  still  remained.  .''5^nore«,"  he  exclaimed 
dalgo  so  dull  and  obstinate  as  not  to  recog-  in  tones  of  passionate  indignation  and  sor- 
nize  at  once  th^  splendor  of  his  eloquence,  row,  "  look  abroad  in  Spain !  We  are  a  vast 
rich  with  the  ripest  and  aptest  illustrations  chamel  house,  stretching  from  the  Pyrenees 
drawn  from  vast  and  well-digested  lore,  or  to  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.  We  have  no  agricul* 
the  broad  reach  of  his  political  ideas,  which  ture,  no  industry,  no  trade ;  that  is  what 
comprehended  lessons  drawn  from  the  expe-  your  kings  have  done  for  us  I "  Stretching 
rience  of  every  race,  ancient  and  modem,  his  arm  toward  Italy,  he  said,  "  In  Italy, 
With  a  small  minority  of  republican  col-  Garibaldi  held  a  crown  in  his  hand  at  Na- 
kagues  to  sustain  him  by  their  votes,  Cas-  pies.  Instead  of  destroying  it,  he  gave  it  to 
telar  was  yet  a  formidable  power  in  the  the  house  of  Savoy.  But  the  house  on  whose 
constituent  Cortes.  Prim,  wi^  all  his  force  head  he  put  a  crown,  put  a  bullet  into  his 
of  brevity  and  directness,  with  all  his  strong  body  at  Aspromonte,  and  a  deeper  one  into 
sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  politics,  his  heart  at  Mentonel" 
found  out  very  early  that  he  was  no  match       But  Castelar  was  soon  to  rise  to  a  yet  lof- 
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tier  height  of  eloquence  than  that  of  his  the  light  enshrouds  Him^  the  earth  trem- 
speeches  against  monarchy,  inspired  as  he  bles,  the  mountains  fall  in  fragments.  But 
now  was  by  a  yet  nobler  cause  than  that  of  there  is  a  greater  God  than  that.  On  Cal- 
giving  a  republican  form  to  the  future  govern-  vary,  nailed  to  a  cross,  wounded,  thirsting, 
ment.  This  was  the  cause  of  religious  tolera-  dying,  He  prays, '  Father,  forgiye  my  execu- 
tion. The  <*  last  ditch  "of  the  old-time  powdr  tioners,  pardon  my  persecutors,  for  th^ 
of  the  tlomish  priesthood  seems  to  be  in  know  not  what  they  do  1 '  Great  is  the  n> 
Spain.  After  France  had  become  alienated,  ligion  of  power,  but  greater  is  the  religion 
and  Austria  had  grown  cold,  Spain  was  still  of  love.  Great  is  the  religion  of  implacable 
fervid  in  superstition,  intolerance  and  blind  justice,  but  greater  is  the  religion  of  par- 
devotion  to  the  Papal  crown.  The  Cortes  doning  mercy.  And  I,  in  the  name  of  that 
swarmed  with  able  and  subtle  and  tireless  religion — I,  in  the  name  of  the  Gospel — ap- 
bishops  and  priests.  Their  whole  force  and  peal  to  you,  legislators  of  Spain,  to  place 
influence  was  bent  upon  preserving  the  tra-  in  the  front  of  your  fundamental  constita- 
ditional  proscription  of  their  church  and  or-  tion,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  with  all 
ders.    With  them  they  held  the  fractions  of  mankind  I " 

the  reactionary  parties  which  had  secured  a       The  effect  of  this  rhapsody  upon  all  who 

representatioh  in  the  chamber.    The  battle  heard  it  is  said  to  hava  been  electric  and 

between  the  elements  of  progress  and  those  amazing.    The  deputies  sprang  to  their  feet, 

of  ecclesiastical  despotism  raged  for  days,  as  if  moved  by  a  single  impulse  of  irrepree- 

It  strained  both  sides  to  their  utmost  des-  sible  admiration.    The  President  left  hia 

perate  exertion.    Castelar  then  had  to  meet,  platform  to  embrace  the  orator.    He  was 

one  after  another,  the  moat  powerful  clerical  nearly  smothered  by  the  demonstraticms  of 

orators  of  Spain ;  and  one  after  another  he  his  friends.     The  session  was  suspended 

put  them  completely  to  rout.  spontaneously,  without  formal  motion ;  the 

Prim,  who  was  as  liberal  as  he  dared  to  bishops  and  canons  could  not,  that  day,  find 

be,  proposed  a  constitutional  clause  estab-  words  in  which  to  clothe  their  opposition, 
lishing  complete  religious  toleration  for  both       When,  several  days  after,  the  discussion 

Spaniards  and  foreigners ;  and  on  this  ques-  was  resumed,  Castelar,  flushed  with  his  le- 

tion  the  whole  body  of  republicans  rallied  cent  triumph,  again  returned  to  the  plea  for 

enthusiastically  to  his  side.    The  clause  was  religious  liberty.    He  declared  himself  still 

assailed  by  the  clerical  deputies,  who  de-  to  be  a  faithful  Catholic — "the  religion  typi- 

clared  that  it  was  inspired  by  atheists  and  fled  by  the  marble  cross  that  stretches  its 

iconoclasts.    This  charge  brought  Castelar  holy  arms  over  the  spot  most  sacred  of  all 

promptly  to  his  feet.    He  launched  out  in  an  the  earth  to  me — the  tomb  of  my  mother  1 " 

address  which  is  said  to  have  overwhelmed  Then  turning  to  the  benches  where  the 

all  sides  with  literally  speechless  admiration,  priest-deputies  sat,  he  exclaimed,  quoting 

Every  deputy  hung  spell-bound  on  his  lips,  the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  toleration. 

He  drew  upon  all  the  vast  resources  of  his-  "  Gentlemen,  you  are  at  war  with  the  Head 

tory  to  emphasize  his  plea  that  religious  op-  of  your  church  1    Were  I  a  priest,  I  would 

ptession  should  be  forever  abolished  from  pray  God,  *  bless  these  legislators,  who  are 

the  soil  of  Spain.    In  the  deepest  colors  he  enacting  on  the  earth  Thy  justice  and  T^y 

depicted  the  crushing  and  desolating  relig-  grace  1 ' " 

ious  oppressions  of  Philip  the  Second,  and       In  this  struggle  Castelar  happily  formad 

held  up  degraded,  desolated  and  impover-  one  of  the  majority.   Toleration  was  decreed 

ished  Spain  before  the  eyes  of  his  breathless  as  an  article  of  the  new  constitution,  by  a 

auditors.    Then,  drawing  himself  up,  and  vote  which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was 

in  solemn  and  trembling  tones,  he  ended  greatly  swelled  by  the  influence  of  his  splen- 

with  this  sublime  burst  of  passionate  elo-  did  eloquence.    In  so  using  it,  too,  Castelar 

quenoe : —  had  much  augmented  his  own  political  a«- 

*^God  is  great  in  Sinai ;    the  thunder  thority.    Prim  courted  and  tried  to  make 

precedes  Him,  the  lightning  attends  Him,  terms  with  him.    The  older  republican  chiefs 
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willingly  admitted  him  to  a  fall  equality  affected;  the  Montpensier  party  were  busy 
with  themselres  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  seeking  an  oppcHtuuity  to  seize  upon  power ; 
A  little  later,  he  displayed  the  wisdom  of  the  Isabellists  on  one  hand,  the  Carlists  oid 
statesmanship  as  well  as  republican  aidor.  the  other,  continually  threatened  the  ezist- 
A  radical  revolt  broke  out  in  Madrid.  Its  ence  of  the  new  and  essentially  experimental 
diiefs  and  instigators  were  his  friends.  But  regime.  Then  again,  the  ardent  repubUcao 
he  used  erery  effort  to  calm  the  storm  of  ministers  tried  to  do  too  much.  Sweeping 
popular  fury,  and  urged  upon  the  insurgents  schemes  of  reform  teemed  in  their  brains, 
patience  and  self  oontroL  Prim  was  sav-  and  bloomed  into  measures  at  once  gene»> 
agely  indignant  at  the  revolt,  and  proposed  ous  and  impracticable.  To  abolish  slavery 
to  suspend  liberty  and  to  resort  to  martial  in  Cuba,  and  gradually  throughout  the  do- 
law.  Castelar  and  his  colleagues  met  this  minion  of  Spain,  and  to  create  in  Spain  hev- 
threat  by  another,  that  if  it  was  carried  self  a  federal  government  after  the  pattern 
out  they  would  retire  from  the  Cortes,  of  the  United  States,  were  only  two  of  the 
Prim  appealed  to  him  not  to  do  so,  and  many  purposes  which  Castelar  was  eager,  in 
made  a  further  threat  **  If  we  remain  in  the  moment  of  his  authority,  to  carry  out. 
the  Cortes,^  answered  Castelar,  <*  it  will  be  The  Republic  had  its  hands  more  than  f uH 
from  patriotism — not  from  fear."  Prim's  even  to  get  itself  accepted  and  tolerated, 
motion  was  carried;  Castelar  and  his  friends  even  to  get  permission  to  put  itself  on  trial* 
retired;  and  he  did  not  for  some  months  Unhappily,  Castelar — ^who,  from  the  first, 
reappear  in  his  seat.  was  the  controlling  genius — aimed  to  meta- 
The  republicans  found  themselves,  for  a  morphose  Spanish  opinion,  custom,  form  and 
period,  helpless.  They  could  not  prevent  aspirations  in  a  year's  time, 
the  election  of  the  Italian  prince  Amadous  In  a  few  months  the  strain  proved  too 
as  king ;  but  they  remained  quiet,  for  they  much,  at  least  for  the  frail-bodied  and,  in  a^ 
foresaw  that  his  rule  would  soon  prove  a  tion,  rather  timid  Figneras.  In  August, 
failure.  The  sudden  abdication  of  Ama-  1878,  Castelar  exchanged  his  port-folio  for 
deos,  early  in  1878,  at  last  left  the  way  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  new  Cortes; 
open  to  Castelar,  Figneras  and  Echegeray  to  and  it  was  but  a  few  weeks  later,  on  the 
try  the  experiment  of  a  Republic  It  was  sixth  of  September,  that  Figneras  resigned, 
one  of  those  peaceful  revolutions  that  some-  and  Castelar  was  elevated  to  the  Presidency 
times  take  the  whole  world  by  surprise—  of  the  Republic.  His  first  act  on  assuming 
sudden,  bloodless,  and  for  the  time  at  least .  the  direction  of  the  executive  power  gave 
complete.  The  Republic  was  formally  de-  promise  of  an  at  least  energetic  administra- 
dared  in  a  hitherto  monarchical  Cortes  by  a  tion.  He  suddenly  dissolved  the  Cortes,  and 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  to  thirty-  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  Spain.  This 
twa  A  provisional  government  was  at  onoe  was  done  with  the  honest  intent  to  serve 
created,  and  a  project  for  a  constituent  as-  the  cause  of  republican  liberty ;  but  how 
sembly  matured.  Figneras,  a  remarkable  sadly  Spanish  it  was  1  After  all,  he  could  only 
type  of  character  for  a  Spaniard,  grave,  pure,  follow  in  the  track  of  Prim  and  0*l>onnelL 
puritanical  in  the  soberness  and  tenacity  of  He  then  tried,  by  extraordinary  measures, 
his  republican  faith,  a  man  of  fifty  in  deli-  to  subdue  the  Cuban  insurrection  on  the 
cate  health,  frank,  but  too  little  used  to  one  hand,  and  the  Carlist  rebellion  on  the 
practical  politics,  was  chosen  President  of  other.  But  he  failed,  as  the  generals  would 
the  Republic ;  and  Castelar  became  hisMin-  not  heartily  co-operate  with  him.  Then  the 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  But  this  young  dictator  was  forced  to  summon  a  new  Cortes 
government,  composed  of  able  and  eloquent  into  existence.  This  was  opening  the  jar 
but  in  public  affairs  inexperienced  men,  which  let  out  upon  him  the  giant  who  was 
had  infinite  difficulties  with  which  to  con-  destined  to  crush  him.  The  Chamber  met 
tend.  Spain  became  a  seething  vat  of  con-  on  the  first  of  January ;  its  first  act  was  to 
spiraey.  Serrano  and  Sagasta  began  to  pass  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Prea- 
plot ;  the  military  men  were  jealous  and  dis-  ident ;  its  next,  to  receive  and  accept  his  reo- 
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ignation.    Then  General  Favia  captured  the  '*  Celebrities  of  the  World  of  Letters,"  and 

goremment  with  his  troopers,  sent  the  aston-  a  most  graphic  description  of  '*  Old  Rome 

kbed  legislators  about  their  business,  gave  and  New  Italy."    It  is  a  matter  of  special 

the  dictatorship  to  Serrano,  and  the  Repub-  interest  to  Americans  to  know  how  profound 

He  had  yanished.  and  appreciative  a  study  Castelar  has  made 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  a  very  harsh  of  our  institutions.   There  is  something  mar- 

lodgment  on  Castelar's  brief  Presidency,  velous  in  the  intimacy  of  his  knowledge 

He  was  honest,  ardent,  full  of  faith,  intensely  and  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation  of 

patriotic,  and  full  of  energy.    He  did  not  them.    Without  ever  having  crossed  the  At- 

measure  at  their  true  magnitude  the  ditilcul-  lantic,  he  has  seemed,  by  the  intuition  of 

ties  that  o(mfronted  him  on  every  side.    He  sympathetic  genius,  to  have  canght  their 

overestimated  the  intelligence  and  the  po-  very  spirit,  as  successfully  as  did  De  Too- 

Utical  sense  of  Spaniards.    He  sadly  wanted  que ville  himself.     Both  in  his  speeches  in 

experience  in  office.    He  was  betrayed  by  the  Cortes,  and  in  the  products  of  his  pen, 

jealousies  and  plottings  in  his  own  party,  he  has  constantly  referred  to  the  United 

He  was  eager  to  go  too  fast.    He  fell  sooner  States  as  the  example  he  would  hav«  Spean 

than  he  might,  from  ^cess  of  zeal ;  however  set  before  herself ;  and  many  of  his  most  f or- 

able  and  practical,  he  must,  in  Spain  at  cible  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  the 

that  time,  have  fallen  later,  if  not  sooner,  same  source  of  political  knowledge.     Cas- 

The  experiment  was  not  a  success ;  but  it  telar  seems  to  have  been  especially  struck  by 

may  be  said  that  perhi^  it  has  left  a  germ  the  guarantees  of  order  and  liberty  afforded 

out  of  which  success  may  sometime  bud  and  by  the  federative  feature  of  our  government, 

bloom.     Spain  is  more  likely  to  become  a  While  in  office,  he  made  a  bold  but  futile  at- 

Bepublio  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  one.  tempt  to  introduce  it  into  Spain.    He  imag- 

When  the  dictatorship  of  Serrano  gave  ined  that,  with  the  local  peculiarities  and  dis- 
way  to  the  Bourbon  restoration  in  the  per-  similarities  to  be  found  among  the  Basques  of 
ton  of  Alfonso,  Castelar  retired  for  a  while  the  Pyrenees,  the  Castilians  of  central  Spain, 
dbom  political  life,  resigned  his  Professorship  and  the  Granadans  and  Andalusians  of  the 
ui  the  University,  and  took  up  his  residence  South,  their  veins  darkened  and  heated  by  a 
at  Geneva.  After  remaining  there  a  year,  tinge  of  the  Moorish  blood,  the  federative 
however,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  once  principle,  affording  at  once  local  self-control 
more  took  his  seat  in  the  Cortes  as  the  rep-  and  a  central  bond  of  union,  would  be  likely  to 
veeentative  of  the  city  of  Madrid.  This  seat  insure  the  endurance  of  the  young  Republic. 
he  still  holds.  At  the  age  of  forty-seven.  It  was  a  dream  which  may  be  realized  some- 
Castelar  still  has  doubtless  a  brilliant  career  time  in  the  future.  What  is  especially  strik- 
in  scholarship  and  letters,  if  not  in  politics,  ing  is  the  high  enlightenment  of  Castelar's 
before  him.  Indeed,  while  in  the  midst  of  views  and  government;  the  astonishing  his- 
the  political  hurly-burly,  he  has  never,  except  toric  lore  he  has  betrayed,  ranging  from 
at  short  intervals,  allowed  his  attention  to  Russia  to  North  and  South  America,  from 
altogether  stray  from  his  favorite  studies  and  Spain  to  the  far  Orient,  including  a  profound 
literary  labors.  While  Minister  of  Foreign  knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Bible,  and 
Affairs,  many  articles  from  his  brilliant  pen  an  easy  familiarity  with  every  political  sys- 
appeared  in  English  and  other  periodicals ;  tern  that  has  prevailed  in  the  world,  from 
one  in  particular,  on  his  chief,  Figueras,  was  the  most  remote  to  the  most  recent  periods, 
read  with  especial  admiration  in  the  pages  He  has,  besides,  a  memory  of  which  Macau- 
of  the  Forinightlp  Review.  His  range  of  lit-  lay  might  have  been  jealous,  and  a  power  of 
erary  production  has  been  by  no  means  con-  attention  which  Sir  William  Hamilton  would 
fined  to  political  studies.  Besides  such  works  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  as  genius, 
as  ^  Democratic  Ideas,"  and  **  The  llepubli-  As  an  orator,  Castelar  probably  has  in 
can  Movement  in  Europe,"  he  has  published  Gambetta  his  only  rival  in  continental  En- 
books  on  **  Popular  Legends,"  *'  Civilization  rope.  He  has  been  called  **  the  Wendell 
in  the  First  Five  Centuries  of  Christianity,"  Phillips  of  Spain."    Colonel  John  Hay,  who 
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was  our  Secntory  of  Legation  at  Madrid  itrangih  whitdi  we  usually  expect  to  aee  im 
during  the  briel  eareer  of  the  Eepublio,  and  the  countenance  of  a  man  of  action— espeo- 
who  knew  Castelar  intimately,  says  of  his  elo-  ially  in  a  revolutionary  chief ;  but  it  iB  hand- 
quenee :  ^  There  is  something  superhuman  aomely  smooth  and  round.  The  forehead, 
in  his  delivery.  His  specsch  is  like  a  torrent  while  lofty,  is  rather  narrow,  and  the  eyes 
in  its  inconceivable  fluency,  like  a  raging  are  expressively  large,  full,  and  dark,  and 
fire  in  its  brilliancy  of  color  and  terrible  en-  give  its  tone  to  the  whole  face.  They  are 
ergy  of  passion.  His  action  is  most  ener-  the  eyes  of  a  poet,  an  orator,  a  man  of  keen 
getic  and  impassioned.  The  whole  man  sensibility,  a  theorizer,  a  dreamer  of  mystic 
talks,  from  his  head  to  his  feet"  And  if  he  cal  utopianisms.  His  manner  b  simple,  dig- 
rivals  Gambetta  in  the  fluency,  the  Are  and  nified,  and  his  gestures  are  expressive,  quick, 
the  persuasiveness  of  his  manner,  in  certain  natural,  and  nervous.  When  talking,  the 
respects — in  the  richness  and  fullness  of  his  mobility  of  his  features  adds  to  the  eloquence 
historical  illustrations,  in  the  glowing  s{den-  of  his  words.  In  attire,  Castelar  is  little 
dor  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  rhet-  heedful  of  appearances.  His  dress  is  care- 
oric,  and  in  the  cosmopolitan  breadth  of  his  less,  almost  slovenly ;  and  this  was  at  one 
ideas  —  he  certainly  surpasses  the  great  time  a  prolific  subject  of  the  satire  of  his 
French  tribune.    Some  quotations  from  his  enemies. 

speeches  in  the  Cortes  have  been  given ;  but  Castelar*s  mode  of  living  has  always  been 

these  can  only  gire  an  inadequate  impres-  simple,  modest,  economical,  after  what  he 

sion  of  his  oratorical  powers.    Suffice  it  to  conceives  to  be  a  republican  fashion.    Even 

say  that  he  never  spoke,  even  to  an  audience  when  President  of  the  Republic^  he  failed 

deadly  hostile  to  his  cause,  without  holding  to  assume  any  of  the  state  which  might  nat- 

every  mind  enthralled  under  his  magic  spelL  urally  be  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  that 

Castelar  does  not,  in  his  personal  appear-  station.    A  single  soldier  guarded  the  en- 

ance,  belie  the  briUiancy  of  his  intellectual  trance  to  the  presidential  mansion ;   the 

or  the  warmth  and  nobility  of  ius  moral  President,  who  is  a  bachelor,  lived  upon  the 

qualities.    Colonel  Hay  thinks  that  he  re-  third  floor,  in  the  apartment  of  his  sister 

sembles  Shakespeare,  as  portrayed  in  marble  and  brother-in-law.    Miss  Kate  Field,  in 

by  a  sculptor  of  the  present  century.    *'  He  "  Ten  Days  in  Spain,"  thus  describes  her 

reminds  you  constantly,"  he  says,  ^  of  Chant-  visit  to  this  apartment : — 

ley's  bust  of  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men.  *<  On  ringing  the  bell,  a  man  without  liv- 

The  same  pure  oval  outline,  the  arched  eye-  ery  appeared.    Sdnor  Castelar  would  be  dis- 

brows,  the  piled-up  dome  of  forehead  stretch-  engaged  shortly.    Nothing  could  be  plainer 

ing  outward  from  the  eyes,  until  the  glossy  than  the  two  small  rooms  into  which  I  was 

bhudL  hair,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  disput-  ushered.    Engravings  of  the  Spanish  mas- 

ing  the  field,  has  retired  discouraged  to  the  ters  hung  upon  the  walls.    Besides  these,  a 

back  of  the  head."    It  may  be  inferred  from  bronze  statuette  of  Don  Quixote,  another  of 

Ais  that  Castelar's  personal  appearance  is..  Mirabeau,  a  few  books,  and  an  enormous 

prepossessing.     Oi  medium  height,  or  per-  bouquet,  were  the  sole  ornaments  of  the 

haps  a  little  below  medium  height,  his  shoul-  apartenent." 

^m  are  broad,  his  ehest  is  deep,  and  his  In  private  life,  Castelar  is  respected  for 

bearing  of  the  body  is  commanding.    His  the  severity  of  his  tastes  and  the  correctness 

fiuse  is  a  long  oval,  after  the  l^panish  type ;  of  his  habits,  and  is  beloved  for  the  sweet- 

the  only  beard  worn  is  a  long  sweeping  mus-  ness,  the  amiability,  the  accessibility  and  the 

tache,  dark,  glossy  and  eridently  carefully  unaffected  fervor  of  his  nattire.    His  resem- 

cultivated,  which  nearly  covers  the  weakest  l^ance  to  Gambetta  as  an  impassioned  ora- 

feature  of  the  face — ^the  mouth.    It  is  not  a  tor  is  not  greater  than  his  resemblance  to 

mouth  from  which  one  infers  a  very  great  Grambetta  as  an  incorruptible  tribune  of  the 

amount  of  firmness  of  character.    The  com-  people,  living  (as  Gambetta  lived  down  to 

plexion  is  a  dark,  dear,  smooth  olive.    The  the  period  of  his  assumption  of  the  Presi- 

chin  shai>es  w^  the  mouth  the  lack  of  denoy  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies)  in  mod- 
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mi  lodgings,  dressing  with  almost  affected  helm  after  it  has  been  attained ;  to  illiw- 

carelessness,  and  either  having  or  assuming  trate  it  by  his  yast  learning  and  his  match* 

a  democratic  manner  with  everybody.    On  less  eloquence,  rather  than  to  frame  its  codes 

the  other  hand,  Castelar  lacks  evidently  and  execute  its  mandates.    He  by  no  means 

what  we  should  call  the  ''grit"  of  Gam-  despairs  of  the  cause  of  which  he  was  atone 

betta ;  his  immense  ability  to  direct  events ;  time  the  prophet  and  at  another  the  maHyv ; 

his  consummate  tact  as  well  as  vigor  in  the  he  regards  the  Monarchy  as  a  temporaiy 

use  of  the  we^>ons  of  practical  politics.   He  makeshift  and  the  Republic  as  eertain  to  re- 

iS|  besides,  more  of  a  bookish  man  than  turn  in  due  time.    Meanwhile  his  republi- 

Gambetta ;  fonder  of  literature,  and  a  far  can  preaching  through  the  press,  at  the 

riper  product  ol  long-continued  self-culture,  weekly  reunions  that  are  held  at  his  housai 

His  voice  is  less  often  heard  in  the  Cor-  and  in  quiet  conferences  here  and  there, 

tea  than   formerly,  and  it  seems  doubt-  goes  on  bravely  and  ceaselessly.    Such  a 

f  ul,  even  should  the  Bepublic  be  restored,  man  is  capable  of  leavening  a  large  lump  of 

whether  Castelar  would   be  its  directing  Spanish  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  and  it  is 

^irit.    But  he  is  still,  and  will  always  be,  not  unlikely  that  his  name  will  live  iu  hia- 

the  center  of  a  devoted  group  of  political  tory  as  at  least  the  founder  of  the  republic 

adherents,  who  love,  trust,  and  follow  him.  can  idea  in  the  so  long  despot-ridden  and 

His  task  would  seem  rather  to  educate  Span-  priest-ridden  Iberian  peninsula, 
lards  in  republicanism  than  to  guide  the  Oeorge  M.  TowU» 
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"Di»  sdhSntte  Jnngteau  siMt 

Dort  ob«n  wnnderbar. 
Ihr  goldenes  ^Mclimeide  blitsit, 

8ie  klmmt  ihr  goldenei  Haar. 

"  Sie  klmmt  m  mit  gQldeii«m  KImme 

Und  tingt  eln  lied  dabei. 
Dm  hat  ein  wondename 

CtowBltlse  M  elodiA.** 

**  ^nlES,'*  I  heard  Miss  Loring  say,  ''she  however,  manifested  a  polite  interest  which 

was  engaged  at  the  time  to  some  one  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  fair  narrator  to 

else,  a  foreigner  I  believe ;  probably  continue  her  tale. 

some  German  count  with  a  long  name  "  It  was  at  Biarritz,  I  think,  where  they 
and  an  empty  purse ;  but  whoever  or  what-  were  staying  for  his  health  that  her  father 
ever  he  was  they  say  she  took  the  affair  so  got  into  trouble ; — some  gambling  difficulty 
to  heart  that  they  feared  for  her  health."  at  the  casino,  I  believe ;  I  don't  understand 
I  was  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from  the  those  things — ^but  it  seems  that  this  was  a 
rest  of  the  group,  but  Miss  Loring's  distinct  serious  matter,  and  his  dread  of  a  public  ex- 
njtterance  made  every  word  plainly  audible,  posure  brought  on  a  return  of  his  illness  so 
She  was  relating  her  story  to  an  attentive  severe  that  his  life  was  in  danger ;  and  then 
audience  of  one,  apparently,  for  her  brother  it  was  that  Mr.  Armitage  came  to  the  rescue 
tramped  restlessly  up  and  down  the  beach,  and  offered  to  settle  the  whole  affair  so  as 
and  Mr.  Torrence,  who  had  stretched  his  to  prevent  revelations,  provided  Miss  Hud- 
athletic  figure  at  full  length  upon  the  sand  son  would  consent  to  marry  him.  Of  course 
near  by,  had  tilted  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and  she  accepted  him ;  what  else  could  the  poor 
seemed  to  be  gazing  abstractedly  out  to  sea;  thing  do?  It  was  their  one  chance  of  es- 
the   remaining  gentleman,  Mr.  Jennings,  cape  from  ruin  and  disgrace.    Her  father 
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kj  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  with  hie  ns,  and  to  explain  his  stalwart  pretence  ill 

Hfe  ae  well  as  his  honor  apparently  in  her  our  camp  I  most  go  back  in  my  story  to  a 

hands.    It  was  hard,  no  doubt,  on  account  day  when,  in  the  chilly  gray  dawn  of  aA 

of  her  German  Baron ;  but  even  the  €hri8»  August  morning,  we  landed  upon  the  north 

wolds,  who  were  her  intimate  friends  andde-  shore  of  Lake  Superior  a  hundred  mike 

Toted  to  her,  saw  no  other  way  out  of  the  above  I>uluth. 

dilemma.    Of  course  tiieir  sudden  marriage  When  I  say  **  we,**  I  mean  myself,  my 

made  something  of  a  sensation,  but  they  husband,  my  brother  John  and  lastly  our 

went  away  almost  immediately,  and  few,  friend  Mrs.  Armitage,  whom  we  had  pei«- 

I  imagine,  suspected  the  true  occasion  for  suaded  to  accompany  us  on  our  annual  fish- 

ihe  match.     Mr.  Hudson  died,  after  all,  ing  trip— potir  se  diitnttrt^  for  she  had  had 

not  long  after  making  so  much  trouble,  and  her  troubles,  poor  child,  and  the  close  seelu- 

Mr.  Armitage  was  killed  in  a  railroad  aod-  sion  of  her  widowhood  gare  her  too  mudi 

dent  last  year,  so  that  she  is  now  quite  alone,  leisure  for  sad  retrospection. 

Isn't  it  a  romantic  story,  Mr.  Jennings?  This  was  our  original  party.    The  Lor- 

It  makes  a  person  so  interesting  to  have  a  ings  had  Joined  us  at  Duluth,  in  consequence 

history,  and  I  think  one  would  know  from  of  an  accidental  meeting  at  the  hotel,  and 

her  face  that  Mrs.  Armitage's  life  had  been  ^e  renewal  of  an  old  acquaintance, 

an  unusual  one.**  The  Lorings  were  from  Boston.    I  had 

'^But  what  became  of  the  German  lover,  not  met  Theo  (Mfer  name  was  Theodora 

Miss  Loring?"  Parker)  since  her  early  school  days,  and 

'^  Oh,  I  never  heard.    The  Griswolds  were  now  I  found  her  grown  into  a  tall,  hand- 

a  little  reserved  on  that  point;  they  were  someyoung  woman,  extremely  self-^possessed 

so  very  intimate  you  know — "  and  sufficiently  well-bred  and  agreeable  in 

**'  If  you  have  exhausted  Mrs.  Armitage's  her  manner.  As  a  counterpoise  to  all  these 
past  life,  suppose  we  go  for  a  sail,"  inter-  good  qualities,  howewr,  I  had  reason  to  fear 
rupted  young  Loring,  with  a  sudden  impa-  that  she  was  cultured.  She  wore,  it  is  true, 
tience  that  endeared  him  to  me.  His  sister  no  eye-glasses  on  the  bridge  of  her  aquiline 
however  hesitated,  and  glanced  sideways  at  nose ;  but  she  had  dropped  one  or  two  re- 
Mr.  Torrence;  he  gave  no  indication  of  marks  upon  a  fragment  of  '*trap"  rock, 
moving,  but  Mr.  Jennings  sprang  to  his  feet  which  betrayed  such  an  intimate  aoquaint- 
with  alacrity,  and  it  presently  becoming  evi-  anoe  with  '^eoaoic  systems,  silurian  series  and 
dent  to  her  high  intelligence  that  the  great-  Potsdam  limestones  that  I  quaked  in  my 
est  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  was  at  large  fishing  shoes.  Moreover,  and  what  was 
stake,  she  reluctantly  followed  the  two  gen-  far  worse,  I  had  caught  her  in  a  glib  quota- 
tlemen  dbwn  to  the  boat,  not  without  one  or  tion  which  left  me  a  prey  to  gloomy  appre- 
two  coquettish  glances  over  her  shoulder  at  hensions.  Had  I  then  inadvertently  bidden 
the  recumbent  figure  on  the  beach.  a  peripatetic  edition  of  Emerson  to  be  my 

Mr.  Torrence,  however,  appeared  quite  daily  companion  on  those  primeval  shores-^ 
unaware  of  her  departure.  He  had  not  to  stand  with  me  within  the  mighty  amphi- 
changed  his  position  nor  even  moved  his  theater  of  the  Manitou,  and  to  angle  at  my 
eyes  from  the  level  blue  plain  of  the  water ;  side  in  the  limpid,  brown  waters  of  the  Bap- 
he  seemed  lost  in  a  profound  fit  of  abstrao-  tism  ?  If,  however,  Miss  Loring  gave  us 
tion ;  and  I,  sitting  not  far  away,  watched  ground  for  some  dark  misgivings,  we  had 
him  curiously  when  we  were  left  alone.  His  only  cause  for  congratulation  in  her  brother, 
hat  brim,  slouched  low  over  his  eyes,  nearly  who  soon  proved  himself  a  charming  travel- 
concealed  his  face,  but  his  muscular  figure  ing  companion,  full  of  life  and  gayety,  and 
was  displayed  to  full  advantage  by  the  care-  was  a  great  addition  to  our  party, 
less  grace  of  his  attitude,  and  it  was  with  An  early  arrival  is  not  often  a  cheerful 
an  admiration  not  unmingled  with  awe  that  thing  under  favorable  circumstances ;  and 
I  surveyed  its  grand  proportions.  it  was  positively  dreary  on  this  inhospitabla 

He  was  a  stranger  and  an  alien  among  shore,  where  gigantic  black  rocks  rose  like 
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grim  sentinefe  from  the  white  wetos^  where  brown  diffo  were  glorified  with  patdie9  of 

the  wild  and  tangled  thicket  lay  in  impene-  prismatic  light  and  all  in  a  moment  **  The 

trable  darknem  behind  ns  and  a  leaden  waste  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  were  glad, 
of  waters  stretched  out  before.    The  air,  •  and  the  desert  rejoiced  and  blossomed  like 

too,  is  uncommonly  cold  even  in  the  sum*  the  rose." 

mer  mornings,  so  far  north ;  and  we  shiv*  Immediately  after  breakfast  my  hud>aad 

ered  under  our  heavy  wraps  as  we  gadiered  and  John  started  up  stream  for  the  day's 

around  the  great  camp-Are  where  Cadotte,  sport    Mr.  Loring  remained  with  us.    His 

the  old  half-breed  voyageuTf  was  preparing  early  enthusiasm  for  trout  had  abated,  but 

breakfast,  and  we  watdied  disconsolately  he  displayed  great  seal  in  swinging  Mrs. 

the  waving  column  of  blue  smoke  streaming  Armitage's  hammock  and  in  carrying  her 

from  the  little  steam  tug  which  had  brought  shawl  and  books  from  place  to  place, 

us  thither,  now  vanishing  from  our  sight  on  Toward  noon  the  heat  of  the  sun  became 

its  homeward  way.  intense,  and,  finding  the  open  beach  uncom- 

<<  There  was  a  camp  here  yesterday,"  said  fortable,  we  started  in  quest  of  the  stream 

old  Cadotte  to  me,  lifting  his  brown  face  which,  though  hidden  from  us  by  the  inter- 

from  ihe  contemplation  of  his  coffee-pot  and  vening  woods,  we  could  hear  rudiing  along 

pointing  to  the  still  smoking  embers  of  an-  dose  at  hand, 

other  fire.  We  took  one  of  the  boats,  and  a  few 

*^  Indians,  perht^s,"  suggested  Mrs.  Armi*  strokes  of  the  oar  brou|^t  us  around  a  pro- 

tage,  approaching  the  spot  with  cautious  jecting  point  of  land,  on  tlie  other  side  of 

curiosity,  and  feeling,  no  doubt,  like  Robin*  which  we  beheld  Temperance  River  flowing 

son  Crusoe  when  he  discovered  the  print  of  out  between  the  high  difb  into  the  blue  and 

the  naked  foot  in  the  sands.  sunny  lake. 

^Some  other  fishing  party,  most  likely,"  We  entered  the  stream  without  difficulty, 

replied  my  matter-of-fact  husband,  who  was  since  it  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  ia 

already  busy  with  his  rods  and  tackle.  the  only  river  on  the  shore  which  has  no 

<*  Oh  why  did  you  tell  me  that?  "  she  said  bar  at  its  monUi,  and  as  we  passed  within 

regretfully.    ^  You  have  broken  the  spell  the  flanking  cliffs  we  found  ourselves  in  a 

now,  Mr.  Warren,  and  your  desert  island  is  vast  amphitheater,  whose  waUs  of  solid  rock 

no  desert  after  all  I"  rose  to  a  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet» 

^You   think    not?"  interposed    Jdm.  their  jagged  sides  covered  with  moss  and 

'^Then  just  come  out  of  your  tent  to-nig^t  climbing  shrubs.    Opposite  the  entrance  to 

when  the  moon  is  shining  and  the  waves  the  lake  was  another  and  much  wider  rift 

are  pounding  on  the  beach."  in  ihe  cHffs,  through  which  we  saw  the  tor- 

**  But  the  Indians  you  promised  me,  and  rent  flashing  like  a  belt  of  silver,  rushing 

the  birch  bark  canoes?"  and  tumbling  over  the  high  falls  some  dis- 

'<You  shall  see  them  yet,  and  iriiat  is  tance  above,  but  slipping  with  a  g^tler 

much  better  a  sunrise  on  Lake  Superior,  glide  and  a  softer  music  over  the  last  shal- 

look  1 "  and  he  pointed  to  the  eastern  sky,  low  steps  in  its  stone  stairway.    Above  and 

already  streaked  with  crimson  and  gold*  around  us,  crowning  the  summit  of  the 

Then  drew  near  that  moment, — ^which  is  rocks,  rose  the  dense  growth  of  the  limitless 

not  without  a  great  meaning  of  its  own  in  northern  forest,  its  heavy  foliage  of  that 

all  places,  but  is  infinitely  solemn  in  that  dark  olive  tint  peculiar  to  ihe  vegetation 

desolate  land — ^wben  the  new  day  is  bom.  of  high  latitudes;  but  hanging  from  the 

We  stood  in  silence  and  watched  the  bum-  branches  of  the  trees,  swung  long  festoons 

Ing  skies  flame  with  a  deeper,  broader  belt  of  pale  green  moss,  giving  them  a  strange 

of  fire ;  then  the  sun  rose  slowly  from  the  and  venerable  aspect,  and  relieving  with  a 

water,  sending  quivering  darts  of  brightness  delicate,  tender  tone  the  more  somber  colore 

through  the  dense  gloom  of  the  forest.    The  ing. 

glassy  surface  of  the  great  lake  shivered  and  We  made  fast  our  boat  and  scrambled 

flashed  like   a  broken  mirror,  the  sollea  out  onto  the  rod^s,  where,  with  our  shawls 
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aod  piUowB,  we  prq>ared  to  spend  an  after-  her  from  the  dutches  of  the  nightmare  by 

noon  of  unalloyed  content    And  bliss  it  was,  means  of  more  than  one  vigorous  shake, 

after  the  hot  exposure  of  the  beach,  to  sit  in  "I dreamed  I  was  an  Ichthyosaurus,"  she 

this  "  green  dinmess,"  sheltered  from  wind  said,  sitting  up  and  giving  me  such  a  re- 

and  snnv  yet  seeing  the  tree-tops  swaying  proachful  glance  that  I  felt  directly  respon- 

hi^  above  us,  and  catching,  in  strong  con-  sible,  and  accordingly  proposed  a  walk  up 

trast  with  the  soft  shadows  of  our  retreat,  a  the  river  as  a  balm  to  her  wounded  feelings, 

bright  glimpse  of  the  *'  shining,  big^ea  w»-  '*  Yes,"  she  said  at  once,   "  and  Tom  will 

ter,**  framed  like  a  picture  in  the  rooky  gate-  come  too  and  pull  us  up  the  rocks." 

way.  Thomas  looked  a  little  discouraged  At 

**  On  such  a  day,  and  in  such  a  place,  the  this  cheerful  proposition,  especially  when 
mere  hxX  of  existence  is  enough,"  said  Lor-  Mrs.  Armitage  declined  to  go  with  us ;  but 
ing,  stretching  himself  out  at  full  length,  he  arose  at  once  with  his  usual  good  natured 
and  turning  his  face  straight  up  to  the  sky,  politeness  and  helped  us  to  climb  the  slip- 
after  the  manner  of  men.  pery  stones. 

^Tou  are  our  good  angel,  Kate,  "  said  We  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  for 

Mrs.  Armitage,  looking  at  me  gratefully.  A  a  short  distance  and   presently  gained  a 

glance  at  her  face  fuUy  repaid  me  for  any  fimited  expanse  of  open  table  land,  from 

excess  of  goodness.    Never,  since  the  days  whenoe  we  obtained  a  fine  view  at  once  of 

of  her  girlhood,  had  I  seen  her  look  so  the  upper  falls  and  of  the  ravine  we  had 

nearly  happy.    Her  eyes  were  full  of  light  just  quitted. 

and  the  pathetic  shadows  beneath  them  had  We  sat  down  upon  the  short  grass  to  rest 

vanished,  there  was  a  delicate  color  in  her  awhile,  and  Miss  Loring  informed  me  that 

dieeks  and  even  a  faint»  fugitive  smile  on  A»  "  admired  '*  and  was  **  interested "  in 

her  lips.     She  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and  the  my  hiend  Mrs.  Armitage,  with  whose  his- 

dampness  curled  in  loose  rings  the  short  tory  she  had  become  acquainted  through 

stray  locks  of  her  beautiful,  fair  hair,  which  some  mutual  friends, 

for  the  most  part  was  plaited  and  hanging  ^  Was  it  really  true  that  she  broke  an 

down  behind  in  two  long  heavy  braids, — a  engagement  with  some  foreign  nobleman  to 

primitive  style  of   coiffure  I  had  insisted  marry  Mr.  Armitage  ? "  she  inquired  curip 

.iq)on  as  indispensable  to  a  North  Shore  ously. 

trip.  But  on  this  point  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 

**  Tes,"  said  Theodora,  taking  up  the  con-  Theodora's  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowl- 

versation,  "yes,  it  is  beautiful  here;    and  Mge,  having  heard  but  a  dim  rumor  of  the 

there  is  much  to  learn,"  she  added,  slapping  affair  myself,  nor  was  it  at  all  pleasant  for 

the  stones.    "  The  geology  of  this  country  me  to  hear  my  dear  friend's  troubles  thus 

is  very  wonderful,  Mrs.  Warren — ^I  find  the  discussed  by  a  stranger ;  and  so  I  was  glad 

rocks  so  full  of  interest"  when  Mr.Loring's  voice  suddenly  interrupted 

**  Oh    geology  1 "  groaned   her  brother,  his  sister's  interrogatories. 

"With  such    a  sky  overiieadl    Look  up.  He  was  standing  near  the  edge  of  the 

Theodora,  and  soar  if  you  must,  but  for  cliffs  and  looking  down  the  ravine,  when  he 

Heaven's  sake  don't  dig,**  turned  to  me  eagerly ;  "  Come  and  see  a  beau- 

**  You  are  so  indolent,  Tom,  that  mental  tiful  picture,"  he  said.  "  It  is  the  Lorelei 

activity  seems  to  you  incompatible  with  a  herself." 

holidi^.  Now  with  me  it  is  not  so.  I  would  And  as  if  to  make  good  his  words  thera 

study,  I  would  know,  I  would  admire  for-  reached  us  at  that  instant  the  full  tones  of  a 

ever  1 "  And  thereupon  Theodora  settled  her-  pure  soprano  voice.    I  looked  down  and  saw 

self  among  her  cushions  and  was  fast  asleep  Mrs.  Armitage  sitting  at  the  very  edge  of  the 

in  five  minutes.    Her  slumbers,  however,  high  rocks  close  by  Uie  mouth  of  the  river» 

were  not  by  any  means  peaceful,  and  pre-  in  the  center  of  a  broad,  slanting  bar  of 

sentfy  she  gave  utterance  to  such  frightful  sunlight  that  streamed  through  the  chasm 

moans  and  gurglings  that  I  had  to  deliver  behind  her.    She  was  evidently  taking  ad- 
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rentage  of  our  prolonged  absence  to  Bmooth 
the  raffled  braids  of  her  3rellow  hair,  for  it 
was  unplaited  and  hung  fdl  about  her  like  a 
ahining  yell ;  and,  as  she  slowly  passed  her 
comb  through  the  long  golden  locks,  she  was 
aiuging  to  herself,  her  beautiful  voioe  rising 
aweet  and  strong  above  the  rushing  water. 

"  Und  tlngt  •InLtod  dabei" 

quoted  Hieo.  **  But,  good  hearens,  what  is 
that  ?"  and  she  grasped  my  arm  with  an  en- 
ergy that  made  me  jump. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  and 
saw,  not  a  caribou  nor  yet  a  black  bear,  as  I 
fully  expected,  but  what  was  far  more  sur- 
prising— a  man,  standing  midway  down  the 
rocks  just  opposite  our  unconscious  Lurline. 
One  hand  grasped  the  strong  shrubbery,  while 
the  other  carefully  extended  a  long,  split- 
bamboo  trout  rod,  which,  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  true  fisherman,  he  had  so  far  engineered 
safely  down  the  steep  descent  As  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  he  stood  there  in  his  insecure 
position  gazing  steadfaaUy  at  the  singer 
across  the  narrow  gulf  that  lay  between  them. 

**  Who  can  it  be,  and  where  did  he  come 
from?  "  I  exclaimed ;  but  just  then  Loring, 
who  had  used  his  field  glass  to  some  purpose, 
gave  a  low  whistle  of  astonishment 

"  By  Jove,  Theo  I  "  he  cried,  "  it  is  that 
awell  Englishman  who  was  in  Boston  last 
Winter;  I'll  go  down  and  hail  him,  and 
possibly  save  Mrs.  Armitage  a  fright." 

"  Pray  do  so  at  once,"  I  said.  "She  evi^ 
dently  has  not  caught  sight  of  him  yet."  And 
then  he  hurried  down  the  ravine,  leaving  us 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement  and  watching 
for  further  developments. 

"  *  Oh  ten  me  how  1ot«  oometh,'  " 

•ang  the  Lorelei,  combing  her  glittering  hair, 

" '  It  oomes  VBBOiight,  nnsent. 
Then  tell  me  how  lovegoeth? 


Thftt  wae  not  1ot»- 


-»»» 


'*  There,  she  has  seen  him,"  cried  Theo 
gerly,  as  the  song  stopped  abruptly. 

Mrs  Armitage  was  sitting  quite  still,  her 
uplifted  hand  had  dropped  by  her  side,  but 
she  had  not  changed  her  attitude  in  any 
ether  respect  As  if  turned  to  stone  she  sat 
there,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  intruder,  who 
irom  the  crags  above  returned  her  gaae.  It 
was  a  strange  scene.    Both  seemed  under 


the  inflaenoe  of  some  mysterious  fascination. 
But  in  a  moment  the  spell  was  broken  by 
Loring's  shout  of  greeting ;  then  I  too  started 
to  go  down,  fearing  that  Mrs.  Armitage  had 
been  unpleasantly  startled  by  the  sodden  ap- 
pearand of  her  unknown  visitor.  My  ap- 
prehensions were  justified  when  I  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  and  saw  her  pale 
face.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as  Mr.  Loring 
presented  his  friend,  Mr.  Alfred  Torrenoe, 
to  her,  but  I  saw  her  put  her  hand  on  the 
rock  as  if  for  support  I  thought  her  agitar 
tioQ  was  apparent  to  the  new  oomer  also,  for 
he  too  seemed  a  trifle  embarrassed,  and  took 
instant  advantage  of  Theo's  appearance  on 
the  cliff  above  to  go  to  her  assistance,  and 
then  Mrs.  Armitage  turned  to  me. 

«"  I  would  like  to  go  bade  to  the  beadi," 
she  said,  "if  Mr.  Loring  win  row  me 
around." 

Mr.  Loring  was  only  too  happ7,so  we  Jpoi 
into  the  boat  at  once,  for  I  was  really 
alarmed  by  her  increasing  pallor. 

'U  am  afraid  you  were  frightened,"  said 
Loring  anxiously. 

**  Oh  no,  the  sun  has  given  me  a  head- 
ache," she  said,  smiling  faintly. 

I  put  her  to  bed  when  we  reached  the 
tents,  and,  having  seen  her  revive  somewhat 
and  appear  comfortable,  I  returned  with 
Mr.  Loring  to  the  river.  There  I  found  not 
only  Theo  and  the  English  gentleman  but 
John  and  my  husband,  who  had  oome  home 
with  full  baskets  from  their  day's  labor. 
As  we  approached,  I  heard  Harry  with  a 
man's  promiscuous  hospitality  inviting  ihe 
stranger  to  join  our  party  whenever  and 
wherever  he  felt  disposed — a  politeness 
which  Mr.  Torrence  neither  accepted  nor 
declined,  though  he  expressed  his  great  obli- 
gation, and  a  hope  that,  since  we  were  all 
taking  the  same  route,  we  should  meet 
again'before  long.  Then  he  briefly  explained 
what  he  called  his  intrusion  into  our  camp. 

He  had  been  up  in  the  region  of  Thunder 
Bay,  so  he  tdd  us,  to  look  after  some  min* 
ing  interests  he  had  there,  and  now  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend,  was  on  his  homeward 
path.  Instead,  however,  of  returning  bj 
steamer  to  Duluth,  they  had  coasted  down 
along  the  shore  in  a  Mackinac  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing  the  streams  on  their  waj. 
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"Oaroftmpwasheze7wterday,*'ooiioluded  tacit  excuse  for  remaimiig  with  lu,  and  as 

Mr.  Tomnce,  ^  we  dropped  down  a  mile  or  a  natural  consequoice,  rather  devoted  hiid- 

80  last  nigkti  but  as  1  found  the  fishing  self  to  Theodora — to  that  intellectual  young 

poor,  I  returned  this  afternoon  by  the  Fort  person's  evident  satisfaction. 

William  trail,  through  the  woods,  and  hare  But  I  saw  no  more  in  Mrs.  Armitage*lB 

had  good  luck  at  the  bend  of  tlw  rim.  face  the  look  of  returning  happiness  upon 

We  shall  break  camp  again  to-morrow.'*  which  I  had  congratulated  myself  that  first 

**  If  you  stop  at  Two  Islands  we  shall  pro-  day  of  our  Ninrth  Shore  life.    The  shadows 

bably  strike  you  there,"  said  my  husband,  had  crept  back  into  her  eyes,  and  at  times 

And  then,  alter  a  little,  we  bade  our  new  she  was  strangely  sad  and  silent    I  fancied 

acquaintance  good-bye,  and  departed  for  the  that  this  was  partly  due  to  an  unaccount- 

tents,  leaving  him  to  return  to  his  fish-basket  able  antipathy  which  seemed  to  exist  be- 

and  the  Fort  William  trail.     He  allowed  tween   herself  and  the   Englishman,  and 

us  to  leave  the  ravine  first,  and,  as  we  jmlled  which  showed  itself  in  a  mutual  avoidance 

slowly  out,  I  saw  him  wade  into  the  stream  of  all  intercourse,  excepting,  of  course,  the 

and  baring  a  muscolar  arm  to  the  shoulder  bare  exchange  of  necessary  civilities. 

plunge  it  to  the  bottom,  presently  drawing  This  silent  enmity  struck  me  as  being 

up  something  white  and  shining  which  he  very  curious,  since  from  the  peculiar  circum- 

hastily  put  inside  his  hunting  coat.    ITo  one  stances  of  their  first  meeting  one  would 

besides  myself  appeared  to  notice  this  little  have  anticipated  an  opposite  result;  then 

episode,  and  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  too,  Mrs.  Armitage  was  an  exceptionally 

inform  the  world  at  large  that  Mr.  Torrenoe  amiable  woman,  sweet-tempered  to  a  fault 

had  appropriated   Mrs.  Armitage's   ivoiy  and  not  subject  to  unreasonable  prejudices* 

pocket-comb.  I  hoped  that  the  feeling  on  both  sides  would 

The  next  day  we  folded  our  tents  and  soon  wear  away;   but  one  day  a  trifling 

sailed  down  to  our  next  station.    We  amused  incident   occurred   which  served   only   to 

ourselves  during  the  voyage  by  speculating  strengthen  her  in  her  dislike  to  the  person      V 

on  the  probability  of  meeting  our  English-  whom  she  had  been  the  accidental  means  of 

man  again,  but  all  doubts  were  set  at  rest  bringing  among  us. 

as  we  neared  our  destination,  for  there,  sure  We,  she  and  I,  had  come  forth  from  our 
enough,  was  a  tent  already  spread  upon  the  tents  one  afternoon  with  our  shawls  and 
beadi  and  a  strange  Chippewa  fi*atemizing  books,  to  sit  upon  the  rocks  according  to 
with  our  half-breeds.  our  usual  custom.  The  sun  had  gone  be- 
Mr.  Torrence  and  his  companion  were  off  hind  the  woods,  leaving  the  beach  in  shadow, 
fishing  when  we  arrived,  but  they  came  in  and  the  lake  stretched  out  before  us,  blue 
soon  after,  and  gave  us  a  cordial  welcome,  and  lovely,  like  a  smile  upon  the  stem  faoe 
Then  we  all  became  good  friends,  as  peo-  of  that  wild  and  desolate  land.  There  was 
pie  will  under  such  circumstances,  unless  a  tender  evening  light  upon  everything. 
they  quarrel.  Mr.  Torrence  forgot  his  usual  The  lichen-covered  bowlders  glowed  scarlet 
reserve  over  a  potato  salad  which  he  helped  along  the  low  headland,  and  the  rugged, 
me  to  make,  while  his  associate,  Mr.  Jen-  brown  cliffs  were  a  mosaic  of  soft  colors, 
nings,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  from  Mary-  Theodora  was  already  established  on  the 
land,  compounded  a  hot  beverage  worthy  of  sands.  Mr.  Torrence  had  been  reading 
a  nsore  secular  profession.  aloud  to  her  from  a  volume  of  Robert  Brown- 
After  this,  without  any  explicit  arrange-  lug's  poems,  whidi— Heaven  forgive  her!— 
ment,  it  was  understood  that  we  should  she  had  brought  along  by  way  of  light  (?) 
mite  forces,  and  it  gradually  became  a  mat-  literature ;  he  laid  down  the  book,  howevef, 
ter  of  course  that  the  two  strangers  should  as  we  approached,  and  Loring  and  Mr.  Jei^ 
follow  us  from  stream  to  stream  and  pitch  nings  soon  joined  our  group.  After  a  white 
tiieir  tent  beside  ours.  Mr.  Torrence  seemed  we  begged  Mrs.  Armitage  for  a  song,  and 
disposed  to  make  the  fact  of  his  previous  then  it  was  that  Mr.  Torrence  looked  up  at 
acquaintance  with  the  Lorings  a  -sort  of  her  suddenly. 


^ 
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«  Here  is  a  little  son^  of  Alfred  de  Mas-  fer  of  positiTe  emiMt  till  old  Cadotte  came  to 

set's  that  I  would  like  to  hear.  I  wonder  if  our  rescue  with  one  or  two  choice  stories 

yon  know  it,  Mrs.  Armitage— the  *  Chantan  gathered  from  his  past  experience  as  a  v^ya- 

de  Fortunio* "  l^rin  the  serrioe  of  the  "North-Western  Fur 

This  simple  request  produced  a  most  sin-  CkMnpany."    He  was  an  admirable  racontewr^ 

golar  effect  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  and  it  was  a  study  to  watch  him  as  he  sat 

was  addressed.    Mrs.  Armitage  shrank  as  if  on  his  heels,  close  by  the  fire,  shaking  the 

from  a  blow,  and  I  saw  her  hand  bury  itself  long  gray  locks  back  from  his  brown  face, 

with  a  convulsive  movement  in  the  sand,  while  his  keen  black  eyes  gleamed  with  a 

She  made  no  reply,  not  even  by  a  glance  at  full  af^reoiatioa  of  his  jokes, 

her  interlocutor,  but  almost  immediately  she  ^  What  an  im-Indian  sense  of  humor  I  ** 

began  to  sing  the  song,  looking  straight  be-  I  said  to  Mr.  Torrenoe,  who  was  standing 

fore  her  at  the  water  all  the  while,  her  face  behind  my  camp  stod.    '*  He  must  owe  it  to 

perfectly  destitute  of  color,  and  her  voice  the  French  taint  in  his  blood.** 

trembling  at  first)  but  soon  growing  strong  But  there  was  no  r^ly  to  this  observation, 

and  clear.  and  I  soon  perceived  that  the  person  to  wh<Hn 

"  Si  votM  0r«y«e  me  te  Miit  din  ^*  ^**  addressed  had  not  heard  one  word  of 

(Mi'oMotoMr,  it.     He  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  with 

Jen€9aiuraUp<mrvntmpk^  folded,  arms,  and  looking  directly  over  my 

^^Zl'^ZZ'^la.^  he«l  at  M«.Annit.ge  who  «t  opposite,  ti.. 

8i  wmi  voui49,  ordmary  gravity  of  his  face  deepened  into 

Qii€j€  radore,  et  qn'tlle  est  blonde  an  expression  of  actual  sadness. 

^^"''"^ ^  *^"  After  we  had  retired  that  night  our  rest 
She  hesitated  a  moment  after  the  first  verse,  was  disturbed  by  a  sound  of  footsteps  crunch- 
but  went  on  and  finished  the  song.  When  ingon  the  beach.  I  arose,  and  peering  forth, 
it  was  at  last  ended  she  rose  to  her  feet  and  bdield,  marching  up  mmI  down  the  shore,  a 
turned  straight  toward  the  Englishman,  her  figure  whose  proportions  there  was  no  mis- 
pale  face  eloquent  with  sorrow  and  reproach,  taking. 

I  saw  his  own  fiush  dark  red  from  his  brow  **  Englishmen  require  so  much  exercise  1  ** 
to  the  full  growth  of  his  brown  beard ;  but  said  Theodora  with  sleepy  impatience,  when 
while  I  pitied  what  I  naturally  supposed  to  I  explained  the  facts  to  her.  "  I  hope  he 
be  embarrassment  on  his  part,  I  was  startled  will  go  up  stream  to-morrow  and  get  his  con- 
by  a  strange  expression  in  his  eyes,  a  fiash  stitutional  by  daylight." 
almost  of  triumph  as  they  met  hers  with  a  Theodora's  wishes  were  not  destined  to 
look  as  steady.  Then  Mrs.  Armitage  threw  fulfillment,  however,  for  the  next  day  was 
back  her  head  with  a  fineAauleur  and  walked  Sunday,  and  the  trout  were  for  once  left 
away  to  her  tent,  leaving  us  all  in  a  state  of  unmolested  in  tiieir  shining  pools, 
ponstemation  and  not  a  little  bewildered  by  In  the  morning  Mr.  Jennings  read  the 
this-  curious  exchange  of  hostilities.  I  felt  service  of  his  church  upon  the  beach  and  we 
it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation,  and  all  attended,  even  to  Theodora  and  the  Chip> 
remarked  accordingly  that  the  song  was  pewa,  two  individuals  whose  spiritual  con- 
doubtless  associated  in  some  way  with  Mrs.  dition  was  very  similar,  owing  to  an  excess 
Armitage's  past  life  and  had  probably  awak-  of  culture  on  ^  one  hand  and  an  utter  lade 
ened  some  painful  memory ;  then,  not  wish-  of  it  on  the  other. 

ing  to  discuss  the  matter  f  urUier,  I  withdrew  In  the  evening  we  sang  hymns ;  not  **  Gos- 

^shortdistanceandpresently  overheard  the  pel  Songs,"  be  it  clearly  understood,  but 

conversation  related  in  the  beginning  of  my  those  dignified  and  devout  expressions  of 

story.  an  earlier  and  more  reverent  age.    Full  of 

We  were  not  as  jolly  as  usual  that  even-  sacred   associations    were  those  old  time 

ingaswesataroundourcampfire;  for  some  hymns  to  some  among  us,  and  strangely 

reason  the  talk  was  less  lively  and  the  laugh-  enough  in  that  far  off  and  desert  country 

ter  less  frequent  We  seemed,  indeed,  in  dan-  sounded    the   fiuniliar   words,   with  their 
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Aiemoriee  of  New  England  hom^  as,  with  directly  npon  them,  seither  conldl  get  down 

tiie  durkness  dropping  softly  down  aronnd  the  almoet  perpendicnlar  incline  on  the  other 

«B  and  the  lonely  wavee  beating  upon  the  side  without  assistance,  and  in  fact  I  cooM 

■ands  at  our  feet,  we  sang  in  sweet  old  not  move  at  all  without  making  mypresoice 

^Hamburg; **  known  and  creating  a  general  embarrass- 

"  Thin©  earthly  Sabbaths,  Lord,  m  love,  ^^^^  ■^»  ^^^  ^'  wrong,  I  sat  still  in  my 

Bat  their*'!  a  nobler  reet  above ;  place,  trusting  that  they  would  move  on.  In 

To  that  our  longing  aooia  aspire,  the  meantime  Mr.  Torrence  o(mtinued. 

With  ardent  hope  and  rtrongdertre."  «  j  ^^  ^^^  mean  to  reproach  you,"  he  said 

Aftera  while  it  struck  me  that  I  no  longer  with  some  bitterness.    **Jt  is  too  late  for 

heard  Mrs.  Armitage's   Toioe  leading  our  that,  even  if  I  had  the  heart ;  but  I  ask  your 

•hoir,  and  so  I  started  in  search  of  her,  pardon  for  an  injustice  I  did  yon  once — 

when  suddenly  a  luminous  streak  in  the  before  I  learned  that  I  had  been  sacrificed 

east  changed  my  purpose,  and  instead,  I  for  a  sentiment — ** 

directed  my  steps  towards  a  great  pile  of  ^  Oh  hush,  if  you  have  any  mercy.^   Mrs. 

rocks  that  lay  at  some  distance  from  where  Armitage  tamed  upon  him  almost  wild]y. 

I  had  been  sitting.    It  occurred  to  me  that  ^  Have  I  not  been  punished  enough  already  T* 

it  might  be  worth  my  while  to  climb  to  the  she  said  brokenly.  ^  Look  at  my  ruined  life, 

top  of  these  to  see  the  moon  rise,  as  I  could  Are  you  the  only  one  who  has  suffered  ?  " 

thus  catch  the  effect  on  both  sea  and  shore.  Then  there  was  a  moment's  sil^ioe,  and  I 

So  I  bravely  scrambled  up  over  the  rough  could  hear  Mrs.  Armitage  sobbing.    When 

stones   and   finally  reached   the   summit,  Torrence  answered  her,  at  last,  his  voice  was 

scratched  but  triumphant,  to  be  fully  re-  so  changed  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  it 

warded  for  my  pains  when  the  yellow  disk  to  be  the  same  man  who  was  speaking. 

of  the  harvest  moon  at  length  rose  above  '  "  My  poor  girl  1 "  he  said  softly,  in  a  tone 

the  waves.  of  tenderness  and  sorrow.  **  Then  you  did 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  I  was  not  care.    I  almost  hoped   so  for  a  moment 

to  enjoy  the  spectacle  in  solitude,  for  I  yesterday — ^when  you  sang  that  song.  What 

heard  a^  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  and  ft  brute  I  have  been  1  Can  you  ever  forgive 

a  low  murmur  of  voices;  the  steps  came  me?" 

nearer  and  paused  beneath  my  perch.  I  But  no  reply  came,  save  a  sound  of  more 

could  now  hear  that  it  wa$  Mr.  Torrence  bitter  weeping.    **  Geraldine,"  he  said,  after 

who  was  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was  shaken  a  moment,  *'  won't  you  speak  to  me  ?  We 

with  emotion.  have  both  suffered  cruelly,  but  that  is  past. 

He  was  saying, — **  After  all  that  we  were  if  you  will  have  it  so.    The  reparation  lies 

to  each  other  once,  you  have  left  me  to  learn  in  your  hands  for  all  our  sorrow.    Will  you 

tiie  truth  now  for  the  first  time  and  from  give  me  the  right  to  make  you  happy  again?" 

the  lips  of  a  stranger  1  You  talk  about  dia-  I  could  not  hear  Mrs.  Armitage's  reply, 

grace,  Greraldine ;  what  disgrace  would  I  not  for  it  was  choked  with  tears,  but  I  saw  her 

have  borne  fw  youl "  turn,  away  and  try  to  draw  her  hands  from 

"Geraldinet"  Could  I  believe  my  ears?  his  grasp.    He  held  them  firmly,  however, 

I  put  aside  the  bushes  that  screened  them  and  spoke  once  more,  very  quietly  now. 

from  my  sight  and  looked  down.    There  **Theij  are  calling  you,"  he  said.    '<We 

sure  enough,  stood  Mrs.  Armitage  herself  must  go  back  directly,  but  first  listen  to  me 

the  moon  shining  full  on  her  averted  face,  one  moment   If  you  had  sung  your  song  al 

Almost  petrified  with  amazement,  I  sat  and  Temperance  River,  fifteen  minutes  later  I 

listened  to  what  followed,  some  time  elaps-  should  have  been  on  my  way  through  the 

ing  before  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  woods  and  beyond  the  reach  of  your  voice, 

any  impropriety  in  the  act ;  and  when  at  You  believe  in  a  Provid^ice.    So  do  I,  and 

last  the  idea  did  strike  me,  I  was  at  a  loss  I  believe  it  was  a  most  merciful  Providence 

to  know  just  what  course  to  pursue.  I  could  that  guided  me  back  to  you  in  this  way, 

not  return  to  the  camp  without  descending  after  all  these  years.    Now  do  you  think  I 
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am  going  to  give  jon  up  again  withont  an  journey.  We  saw  that  the  other  boats  had 
effort?  I  will  n6t  ask  for  your  answer  to-  already  reached  the  shore,  for  a  blazing  fire 
nig^t,  but  I  shall  ask  to-morrow,  and  if  you  was  kkidled  to  light  us  into  port  The  land- 
ever  loved  me  I  know  what  it  will  be.**  ing  was  not  veiy  easy  to  make,  owing  to  the 

He  stooped  and   picked  up   her  cloak,  heavy   sea,   and   suddenly   Mr.   Torrenca 

which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  then,  dropped  his  long  limbs  over  into  the  water, 

wrapping  it  carefully  about  her,  he  led  her  <*  You  will  have  to  let  me  carry  you  a  few 

back  to  the  camp  without  another  word.  steps,  if  you  dont  wish  to  wet  your  feet,"  he 

A  few  minutes  later  I  crept  ^own  from  said  to  Miss  Loring,  and  thereupon  he  picked 

the  rocks,  feeling  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  up  the  cultivated  one  as  if  she  had  been  a 

and  fairly  di^zzled  by  the  brilliant  mental  sack  of  meal  and  bore  her  to  the  beach, 

illumination  which  I  had  just,  received.    I  Mrs.  Armitage's  turn  came  next.     Sbe 

found  Mrs.  Armitage  in  Uie  tent  when  I  was  standing  in  the  bow,  steadying  herself 

entered.    Her  cheeks  were  white  and  her  by  clinging  to  the  mast,  when  Torrenoo 

eyes  red,  but  her  manner  was  quiet  and  waded  back  to  the  boat  and,  standing  knee 

composed.  It  was  I  who  blushed  and  started  deep  in  the  surf,  held  out  his  arms  to  her ; 

and  was  incoherent  in  my  speech.  she  wavered  and  hesitated,  half  turning  to 

The  next  day  we  took  advantage  of  a  my  husband  who  stood  on  the  other  side, 

gentle  **  north-easter  **  to  make  an  evening  The  vivid  light  of  the   blazing  hemlock 

trip  to  oar  next  camping  place.    We  three  boughs  fell  full  on  the  Englishman's  eager 

women  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  face. 

Torrence,  who  was  a  cautious  and  expert  "Will  you  come?**   he  said  simply  but 

sailor.    My  husband  also  went  in  our  boat,  with  a  significance  in  his  tone  and  eyes. 

which  was  the  last  of  the  fleet  to  get  under  Then  Mrs.  Armitage  slowly  and  almost 

way.  reluctantly  let  go  her  hold  on  the  mast,  and 

Our  moonlight  journeys  were  usually  very  the  next  instant  he  was  bearing  her  ahare> 

pleasant,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  expe-  ward, 

rience,  and  not  wholly  agreeable.  ^  Are  you  going  to  keep  me  standing  In 

The  wind  blew  much  harder  than  we  had  this  ice  water  all  night? "  said  my  husband 

anticipated,  keeping  our  skipper's  watchful  impatiently,  as  he  bundled  me  out  of  the 

eye  and  steady  hand  constantly  on  the  alert  boat 

The  sea  grew  rough,  to  poor  Theodora's  **  Oh,  Hany !  **  I  gasped.    *^  If  you  only 

great  discomfort ;  she  almost  immediately  knew ! " 

subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  where  But  Hany  did  not  know,  and  what  was 

she  lay  moaning,  a  camphor  bottle  in  one  more  did  not  want  to  know ;  so  I  was  una- 

hand  and  the  essential  lemon  in  the  other,  ble  to  unburden  my  mind,  and  contented 

I,  too,  felt  an  occasional  qualm,  but  I  was  myself  with  wondering  what  Theodora's 

too  proud  to  give  in  to  it  while  Mrs.  Armi-  sensations  would  be  when  the  d^M^iemttU 

tage  sat  erect  and  uncomplaining.  came. 

On  we  rushed,  over  the  moonlit  waters  of  When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  though 
the  KUchi  Gwnmee,  our  little  bark  tossed  like  it  was  still  early,  I  missed  Mrs.  Armitaga 
a  feather  on  the  great  billows,  but  sailing  from  my  side.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  es- 
well  and  truly.  It  was  a  wild  voyage  and  I  pecially  alarmed  by  this  circumstance,  but 
beliave  at  heart  we  were  all  frightened,  for  I  was  unable  to  sleep  again ;  so  I  too  arose 
absolute  silence  prevailed,  **  no  one  spoke  to  and  dressed,  smiling  to  myself  as  I  glanced 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  the  man  at  the  at  the  sleeping  Theodora,  who  lay  in  peace- 
wheel  spoke  to  no  one  **  except  onoe — when  f  ul  unconsciousness  of  romances  or  trage^ 
he  leaned  forward  and  looked  into  a  pair  of  dies.  Then  I  left  her  and  slipped  out  of  the 
blue  eyes  opposite  him.  "  I  hope  you  are  tent  to  find  myse^  enveloped  in  one  of  the 
not  afraid,"  he  said  gently.  '<  There  is  really  wonderful  Lake  Superior  fogs.  Overland 
no  danger."  and  sea  brooded  a  cloud  of  luminous  white 

And  now  we  drew  near  the  end  of  onr  mist|  shining  through  which  I  beheld  hori* 
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aontal  shafta  of  orimson  light  which  told  of  '<  This  is  my  best  frifod,  and  I  hftTO 

the  rising  of  the  sun ;  so  I  sat  me  down  and  treated  her   so   badly,"   she   said   softly, 

watched  and  waited.     Presently  the  tree  "  Tell  her  all  about  it^  Alfred."    She  spoke 

t<^  appeared  above  this  sea  of  Ti^>or,  and  his  name  with  a  little  paase  before  it,  and  a 

gradnally  it  melted  away  from  the  still  sur-  sweety  shy  color  in  her  cheeks. 

face  of  the  lake.    Then  it  was  that  I  dimly  Torrenoe  looked  down  at  her  with  a  smile 

deaoried  two  figures  walking  toward  me  of  ineffable  tenderness  crossing  his  sun-burnt 

aoxMS  the  sands.    The  red  morning  sun-  face. 

shine  turned  the  dead  gold  of  Mrs.  Armi-  ''What  shall  I  tell  Mrs.  Warren,  Geral- 

tage's  hair  into  a  saint's  halo,  and  as  she  dine? ''  he  said, 

drew  nearer  her  face  appeared  to  me  trans-  •*Maura^tr<^,^r^j.m^ 

fonned.    Somehow  I  bethought  myself  of  q^fotaHmgr, 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  whom,  after  the  toils  and  ^^^  <UUm$  choicer  d  la  r€md$ 

P|«U  of  luB  joun^.  they  laid  to  mt  «In  •  ^'j:T:^'^^^u«^ 

cbamoer  facing  the  sun-nsmg^"  a  chamber  Onmm  u  bu.** 

whose  name  was  *'  Peace.**  Sofw  Orangif. 
She  looked  at  me  with  her  shining  eyes. 


MARY  CAEPENTEE.* 

u    LITTLE  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  liam  B.  Carpenter,  still  linng,  has  achieved 

/I    an  English  father  was  one  day  walk-  a  woHd-wide  fame  as  a  physiologist    When 

J  V  ing  with  his  two  little  girls  in  a  field  Miss  Mary  was  in  her  second  year,  some 

^     of  new-mown  hay.    For  one  of  these  time  before  her  efforts  at  ''oosefulness"  in 

little  girls  it  was  enough  to  roll  in  the  sun-  the  bayfield,  she  insisted  on  being  herself 

diioe  on  the  sweetly  scented  earth.    But  the  called  "  Dr.  Carpenter."    Quick  perceptions, 

other,  seeing  the  haymakers  at  work,  was  a  very  ready  memory,  and  tender  sensibili- 

seised  with  a  more  serious  purpose.  ties,  made  her  education  easy  and  rapid,  and 

'*I  want  to  be  ooeeful,  I  want  to  be  oose-  as  early  as  the  age  of  three  her  intellectual 

fttl,"  she  cried  in  her  baby  language ;  and  and  religious  nature  was  fairly  astir.    One 

she  would  not  be  satisfied  until  her  father  of  her  schoolfellows  at  this  time  was  James 

had  cut  her  a  stick  from  the  hedge,  that  she  Martineau,  whose  recollections  of  her  are 

might  rake  together  the  wisps  her  sister  scat-  distinct  and  pleasing : 

tered.     A  little  less  than  three  years  ago,  u  i  ^ell  remember,"  writes  Dr.  Martineau, 

the  woman  into  whom  this  girl  of  the  hay-  "  the  kind  of  respectful  wouder  with  which, 

field  grew  was  carried  to  her  burial,  havhig  coming  from  free  and  easy  ways  with  my 

filled  up  alife  of  more  than  thnH«core  years  l^^V^l  ^.T"  i^'T*?'\^..*^L'^!!^l?'^ 

^  ^   *^    .^,           .,             ,       ..,     .  tie  girl  of  twelve,  who  looked  at  you  so stead- 

and  ten  with  a  usefulness  such  as  it  is  given  jjy  J^d  always  spoke  like  a  book,  so  that  hi 

to  few  women  or  men  to  render.    This  girl,  talking  to  her  what  you  meant  for  sense 

this  woman,  was  Mary  Carpenter,  the  or-  seemed  to  turn  into  nonsense  on  the  way. 

ganiser  of  the  ragged  school  system,  the  re-  f"^^*'  t^^^**'  f}""^^^  T°^*  ""^^^a 

f             -      .    ^^.    ...       .,•'      / .  istics,  she  seemed  to  be  no  longer  the  child, 

former  of  prison  discipline,  the  missionary  ^^^^  ^  somewhat  columnar  figure,  and  no 

to  the  women  of  India.  springiness  of  movement,  she  glided  quietly 

Mary  Carpenter  was  bom  at  Exeter,  Eng-  aoout  and  was  seldom  seen  to  run,  and  a 

kmd,  in  1807,  where  her  father.  Dr.  Lant  f^^  ^*.  jj  supplen^  and  natur^  grace 

^          .               1  •  A      *i.L  TT  -A    •  interfered  With  her  proficiency  with  the  ns- 

Carpenter,  was  minister  of  the  Unitarian  con-  ^  feminine  acoomplislfments  with  the  nee- 

gregation.     Her  younger  brother,  Dr.  Wil-  die,  at  ti^e  piano,  and  in  the  dance ;  and 

■  occasioned  a  pleasant  surprise  when,  taking 

niM  life  aad  Work  of  Marj  Ourponter.  Bj  J.  her  pencil  and  color-box  in  hand,  she  revealed 

SMU&OArpMMr.lLA.  London :  MaomlUan  ft  Oo.  the  direction  in  which  her  tense  of  beauty 
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could  coDqaer  difficulties  and  enable  her  correspondence  in  whidi  Dr.  LantCaipenter 

reaUy  to  excel/'  had  «  share.  But  ahw !  he  had  been  at  Bria- 

When  Mary  CMpenter  was  seventeen,  she  tol  scarcely  a  fortnight  when  he  sickened  and 

began  to  prepare  herself  for  the  work  of  a  died.  In  the  few  days  of  acquaintance  which 

teacher.    At  twenty  we  find  her  in  chaifge  she  enjoyed  with  him,  in  his  death  chamber 

of  some  young  girls  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  which  she  was  admitted,  and  by  his  <^mi 

and  two  years  later,  in  connection  with  her  grave  at  which  she  stood  a  sincere  mourner 

younger  sister  Anna,  and  under  the  super-  with  many  others,  Mary  Carpenter  received 

vision  of  the  mother,  she  opened  a  school  in  the  impulse  which  thirty  years  lattf  was  to 

Bristol.    In  the  midst  of  the  onerous  duties  turn  her  footsteps  to  the  land  he  loved  and 

which  this  undertaking  involved,  she  yet  labored  for. 

found  time  for  the  prosecution  of  her  favor-  A  more  immediate  impulse  came  from  the 

ite  studies,  and  for  that  regulser  cultivation  second  of  the  two  po'sons  above  referred  to. 

of  her  religious  life  which  was  so  essentially  This  was  none  other  than  the  Bev.  Dr. 

a  part  of  her  method  of  self-development.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  that  well  known  **  min- 

Sbe  climbed  the  hills  for  geological  speci-  ister  at  large  "  of  Boston  of  fifty  years  ago, 

mens  with  which  to  enrich  her  cabinet,  she  whom  failing  health  had  taken  to  Eurape, 

eagerly  studied  the  current  products  of  Ma-  and  who,  once  there,  speedily  became  the 

caulay  and  other  like  essayists,  she  stimu-  guest  of  Dr.  Carpenter.    She  was  walking 

lated  her  spiritual  nature  with  religious  hi-  one  day  with  her  American  friend  in  one  of 

ographies  like  that  of  Oberlin,  she  mastered  the  narrow  streets  which  surrounded  her 

the  French  and  Italian  languages  as  well  father's  chapel,  when  out  from  a  dark  entry 

as  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.     The  writings  darted  a  miserably  ragged  boy  across  their 

of  Law  and  the  preaching  of  Robert  Hall  had  path.    "  That  child,"  said  Dr.  Tuckerman, 

much  to  do  with  the  guidance' of  her  inner  **  should  be  followed  to  his  home  and  seen 

life;  but  while  her  companions  accounted  after.**    '*His  words  sank  into  my  nund," 

her  a  prodigy,  her  dissatisfactions  with  her-  wrote  Mary  Carpenter  thirty-six  years  later, 

self    were  often  intensified   into   self  re-  '*  with  a  painful  feeling  that  a  duty  was  be- 

proacbes,  and  over  against  her  high  ideals  ing  neglected." 

and  sincere  convictions  stood  sometimes  an  Her  first  effort  in  the  field  toward  which 

almost  morbid  discontent,  which  checked  her  her  attention  had  thus  been  directed  was  the 

capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  in  a  nature  of  formation  of  a  society  called  **  The  Working 

less  intellectual  strength  might  have  bad  un-  and  Visiting  Society,"  whose  object  was  sys- 

fortun ate  effects.  A  providential  call  happily  tematic  visitation  among  the  homes  of  the 

aroused  her  to  the  great  work  which  was  poor  in  the  congregation  and  Sunday-school, 

waiting  to  be  done  by  her.  Of  this  society  Mary  Carpenter  was  for  more 

The  year  1833  brox}ght  to  Bristol  two  per-  than  twenty  years  the  secretary,  and  into  its 

sons,  strangers,  from  widely  separated  quar-  routine  work  she  threw  herself  with  great 

ters  of  the  earth,  each  of  whom  was  destined  enthusiasm.  The  poorest  and  worst  precincts 

to  play  an  important  part  in  confirming  of  the  city  were  the  ones  she  chose  for  her 

Mary  Carpenter's  purposes  of  life.    One  of  visitations.     Her  task  was  not*  an  easy  one. 

these  was  the  Eajah  Rammohun  Roy,  a  ^-p^^  ^^^  geological  cabmet,"  says  her 

Brahmin  of  high  caste,  learned  in  all  the  biographer,  « the  drawing  board,  the  well 

wisdom  of  the  Hindus,  whose  previous  con-  stocked  library  of  historv  and  {>oetry,  and  all 

version  to  monotheistic  views  in  religion,  *?»«  ^^ight  and  cheerful  associations  of  re- 

co«bined.ithhi.advancedoult«.a„dgen-S^A™^^^^^^ 

erous  sympathies,  had  led  him  mto  some  leg  in  the  kingdom  perhaps  could  have  pro- 
measure  of  service  as  a  mediator  between  the  sen  ted.  The  narrow  courts  reeking  with 
Hindu  and  the  Christian  faiths.     The  con-  ^^^f  ^®  <**rk  alleys,  the  wretched  tenementa 

trovereiea  in  which  he  had  been  a  leader  at  ^^^'^  J^"itM«  "^[S.'SSbi: 

home  had  attracted  considerable  attention  in  loathmg  and  disgust.    The  scenes  which  she 

England,  and  his  visit  to  England  grew  out  of  witnessed  fastened  on  an  imagination  peeol- 
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iarly  Mn8itiT6,ro8e  in  her  sight  Tisions,  and  a  short  time  the  nnmhers  present  on  a  sin- 

at  times  cansed  h^  painful  excitement,  well  gie  Sunday  eyening  amounted  to  as  many  as 

nifi^  intolerable ;  but  she  would  not  forsake  ^^  bundled,  and  the  aid  of  the  police  had 

the  cause  she  had  espoused.     Again  and  ^    ,        «  ^  .    ^   *.       ai.  o    •  x 

again  she  had  to  forcTherself  Into  contact  to  be  called  m  to  keep  the  peace.    Sornter- 

inth  the  foul  air  and  fouler  life  Uiat  lay  so  ested  did  the  officers  become  in  the  under- 
near  the  peace  and  sweetness  of  her  own  taking  that  one  of  l^em  was  presently 
home;  but  once  there  the  springs  of  pity  reported  to  the  authorities  for  neglect  d 
were  immediately  unloosed,  and  what  was  ,  *:  ,  ,,  Uo^„„  i^„  ^^  i^„«.  :„  Zi^  «.„ 
begun  with  steri  and  almost  desperate  re-  ^^^''  *»»^fir  «>«»  *wo  «w)urs  m  the  rag- 
solve  was  continued  with  free  and  sponta-  g«d  school  setting  copies  to  the  boys."  In 
neons  love."  1846  upwards  of  five  hundred  children  passed 
Mary  Carpenter's  labors  as  adty  mission-  through  the  school,  the  average  daily  atten- 
cry  were  not  without  immediate  and  sub-  dance  being  about  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
ttantial  results.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  There  had  been  other  ragged  schools  in  Great 
months  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  looking  Britain  before  this  of  Mary  Carpenter's  in 
up  to  the  gallery  in  her  father's  chapel  and  Bristol,  but  Her  Majesty's  inspector,  Mr.  J. 
seeing  tber«  <«  families  decently  chid,  with  Fletcher,  dedared  in  her  hearing  that  he 
their  fathers  whom  she  had  rescued  from  knew  of  not  one  where  "  there  was  so  large 
the  lowest  state  of  misery  by  reclaiming  them  &&  amount  of  intellect  and  well  directed  ef* 
from  intemperance^  and  bringing  them  to  fort  exerted  to  raise  the  school  to  train  up 
the  house  of  prayer."     A  daily  school  for  self  acting  beings." 

girls  was  becoming,  too,  <*  more  and  more  a       «  The  secret  of  the  success,"  says  the 

place  of  valuable  instruction."    But  it  had  Wo^pher  of  Mary  Carpenter,  « lay  in  the 

become  clear  that  «  The  Working  and  Visit-  ""JT^i^^*'^^*^,;?*  the  teachers,  who  could 

-,.-_-.        , ,       .  i*  1.    11  XL  i.  I'ot  fail  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  with  which 

mg  Society     could  not  accomplish  all  that  ^^  Carpenter  entered  into  their  labors. 

was  desired.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  Gan-  Week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  she 

nett,  of  Boston,  coming  to  Bristol  on  a  visit  was  ever  at  hand  to  lighten  the  burden,  not 

in  the  Summer  of  1838,  suggested  a  regular  ^^  ^7  ^1  counsel  and  sympalJby,  but  by 
,  _j.  .  .  #x  At  ?»  i.  AA  taking  a  large  share m  the  toil.  The  mom- 
domestic  mission  after  the  Boston  pattern ;  .      ^l^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  g^^y  ^^  consecrated 

and  this  was  duly  organized,  one  hundred  of  to  ner  Scripture  class,  the  afternoon  being 

the  families  already  under  the  care  of  Miss  already  pledged  to  the  Sunday-school.    Two 

Carpenter  and  her  associates  agreeing  to  con-  nights  every  week  were  re|ularly  riven,  at 

^.,    .  ,     ^  I.  i.    'i..  ^ no  matter  what  social  sacrifice,  to  the  even- 

tnbnte  a  penny  awe«k  each  to  ite  expennen.  ^^  ^^^j .  „j  j^y  ^^^^  da/found  her  in 

But  this  was  not  enough.    The  first  ragged  the  same  haunts,  ready  to  take  a  class,  to 

school  in  Bristol  she  opened  on  the  Ist  of  preside  over  the  mid-day  distribution  of 

Augfist,  1846,  tbe  anniversary  of  the  eman-  «>?P  ^  ^«  f^^  needy,  or  even  bear  the 

eipation  of  tbe  slave,  in  the  Britid.  donun-  ^  ^^^  ''L'^X'^^l^'^^.^t. 

i<>n^  '  soon  acquired  a  complete  familiarity  wi^ 

Seven  boys  came  to  the  opening  session  in  the  ways  of  the  scholars,  and  also  with  the 

the  morning,  and  they  liked  it  so  well  that  i»»bite  of  the  neighborhood.    Strong  in  the 

they  brought  a  do««  more  in  tbe  af ten^oon ;  g^-^^f  STa^drSf  tlv'^mS 

but,  getting  a  little  tifftd  before  night,  one  and  at  night  courte  into  which  policemen 

of  them  proposed  a  fight  by  way  of  diver-  only  went  by  twos.    The  street  quarrel  was 

sion,  and  a  iight  they  had.    It  was  a  ragged  hushed  at  her  approach,  as  a  guil^  lad  slunk 

^booljndeed.    "None  of  the  boy.  had. hoe.  Se*?  tS^S^'t^l'^KJ^'S*'^ 

or  stockings,  some  of  them  had  no  home,  flower,  a  picture,  or  a  testament,  often  made 

The  experiment  was  a  success  however.  The  sad  homes  cheerful  and  renewed  the  courage 

neighborhood  was  one  of  the  most  densely  of  the  wavering." 

populated  and  lowest  in  the  city,  and  the       It  was  no  cheap  and  merely  goodish  work 

opening  of  a  night  school  in  connection  with  which  Mary  Carpenter  sought  to  do  among 

the  enterprise  brought  in  a  swarm  of  young  the  young  roughs  of  Bristol.  Nothing  is 
men  and  women  whose  characters  and  hab-    more  evident  in  the  record  of  these  days 

its  added  a  new  element  of  difficulty.  Within  than  her  effort  to  found  moral  improvement 
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upon  a  substantial  intellectual  basis.  From  poae.''  Thus  a  little  oommunity  came  into 
the  outset  she  made  large  use  of  the  facts  of  organiied  exbtence  under  her  loring  care. 
natural  history  in  awakening  attention  and  She  was  now  in  a  position  where  the  whole 
exciting  interest  Her  maps,  her  orrery,  her  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  oprrec- 
specimens  of  ferns,  all  made  their  distinct  tion  was  forced  upon  her  attention,  and  she 
impressions  on  her  turbulent  pupils.  "  We  soon  perceived  that  the  ragged  school,  white 
must  not  attempt,"  she  wrote  in  1847,  ''to  useful  as  far  aail  went,  did  not  go  far 
break  the  will,  but  to  train  it  to  govern  itself  enough.  Schools  of  a  different  character 
wisely ;  and  it  must  be  our  great  aim  to  call  were  needed,  in  which  incipient  criminals 
out  the  good  which  still  exists  even  in  the  could  be  detained  under  some  sort  of  author- 
most  degraded,  and  to  make  this  conquer  ity,  and  trained  out  of  their  bad  tendencies 
the  bad.**  But  the  New  Testament  was  into  honest  and  useful  ways.  The  princi- 
read  with  the  greatest  interest.  Pictures  she  pies  to  which  her  reflection  carried  her  were 
freely  used  for  illustration.  **  Her  cabinets  substantially  these :  That  as  a  rule  all  chil- 
and  the  collections  of  her  friends  were  ran-  dren,  no  matter  how  vicious  and  degraded, 
sacked  for  specimens  of  every  kind  that  are  capable  of  reclamation  and  of  becoming 
could  make  Galilee  and  Jerusalem  something  good  and  useful  members  of  society;  that 
more  than  '  Bible  words.' "  One  Good  Fri-  the  retributive  treatment  of  juvenile  offen- 
day  we  find  her  reporting : —  ders  is  almost  certain  to  render  them  con* 

^  .  j_,    ,  _.., I  .      firmed  members  of  the  criminal  classes; 

« A  truly  happy  evenmg  with  my  class,    ..    .     ^  .    .  .        .  ,     ,  ' 

who  were  with  me  for  nearly  two  hours,    that  satisfactory  refwmatory  schools  cannot 

dwelling  on  the  scenes  of  the  last  day  of  the  be  maintained  without  fixed  incomes  and  a 

Savior's  mortal  life,  without  appearinff  in  measure  of  legal  authority;  and  that  such  a 

the  least  wearied.  ...    A  yew-  and  a  half  foundation  ought  to  be  provided  by  society 

a^  there  was  scarcely  one  of  these  boys  ,,  .     ^  ^  t     \t      ». 

inth  whom  I  could  have  ventured  to  wad  ^7 1»^»  »^*  ^^1  ^  *  measure  of  selfiproteo- 

this  sacred  narrative,  so  wild  were  they  and  tion  but  as  an  act  of  justice  to  a  class  for 

untouched  by  religion  ;  yet  now  they  de-  whose  condition  it  is  itself  largely  responsi- 

Ught  to  understand  every  incident,  and  to  ^A^    The  vigorous  agitation  of  the  subject 

realiae  the  whole  scene  to  themselves."  . ,  ^v     j  i  j  a.^  ^  t  ^ 

^^  as  thus  outuned  led  first  to  a  conference  of 

The  year  1850  found  Mary  Carpenter  persons  interested  at  Birmingham,  in  the 
fully  committed  to  the  cause  of  destitute  Autuom  of  1851,  and  secondly  to  the  estab- 
children,  *'  which  was  never  to  be  aban-  lishment  by  Mary  Carpenter,  in  1852,  of  a 
doned  to  the  last  day  of  her  life,  whatever  reformatory  school  of  her  own  after  the  pat- 
other  objects  might  also  put  in  their  claims  tern  above  suggested, 
upon  her  thought  and  strength."  Thb  year  Near  the  village  of  Kingswood,  about  four 
also  marked  the  purchase  of  the  premises  miles  from  Bristol,  stood  premises  which 
where  her  ragged  school  was  carried  on;  had  been  occupied  for  a'Wesleyan  schooL 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  dwellings  which  "The  house  had  been  erected  by  John  Wet- 
also  came  into  her  hands  she  lost  no  time  ley  himself.  The  buildings  contained  ae- 
in  improving  for  selected  tenants.  Baths,  commodation  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  chil- 
wash-houses,  and  water-works  were  added  dren,  and  were  sunounded  by  twelve  acres 
to  their  conveniences,  and  one  portion  of  of  land."  This  property  Mary  Carpenter 
the  court  was  turned  into  a  playground  courageously  bought,  relying  on  the  friends 
where  her  scholars  **  might  enjoy  their  games  of  her  enterprise  to  defray  the  expense, 
away  from  the  temptations  of  the  street."  Lady  Byron,  who  had  been  her  steadfast 
Creeping  vines  "  were  also  planted  against  helper  from  the  outset,  sent  a  quantity  of 
the  walls,  and  she  watched  TRq^th  interest  furniture  and  other  material,  and  oontribu* 
how  the  rough  lads  took  pains  to  avoid  tions  amounting  to  upwards  of  £800  fiowed 
injuring  them.  In  the  adjoining  houses  she  in  at  once  from  other  directions.  Qua 
arranged  lodgings  for  many  a  homeless  boy,  golden  autumn  evening,  a  cart  drove  slowly 
until,  twenty  years  afterward,  she  was  able  over  to  Kingswood  with  the  last  load  of 
to  erect  a  separate  building  for  this  pur-  bedding,  the  first  inmate  of  the  new  school 
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ridiDg  trimnphantiy  on  top.  **  Kingswood  the  boys :  "  They  were  getting  into  better 
entered,"  wrote  Mary  Carpenter  on  the  11th  order ;  a  greater  change  has  come  over  them 
of  September.  The  ragged  school  at  Bris-  in  the  last  two  months  than  I  should  have 
tol  was  kept  np  without  interruption,  but  thought  possible ;  they  had  been  out  to  tea, 
every  moment  she  could  spare  from  that  was  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
given  to  Kingswood.  It  was  at  a  distance  of  dens,  and  had  done  themselves  great  credit 
four  miles,  but  **no  winter's  cold  could  on  both  occasions.  The  little  colony  of  six- 
daunt  her  enthusiasm ;  and  on  the  dreariest  teen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  was  becoming 
day  she  might  be  seen  patiently  making  her  quite  a  true  family,  and  punishments  had 
way  on  foot — ^for  it  was  only  by  constant  ceased  to  be  needed.  All  this  time  the  work 
personal  economies  that  she  could  afford  to  of  the  ragged  school  went  steadily  on,  and 
be  generous — to  and  fro  between  the  two."  Miss  Carpenter'shomewas  at  Bristol;  but  the 
"  Yesterday,"  is  her  mother's  mid-December  room  at  Kingswood  which  had  been  Wesley's 
record, '  *'  aiter  writing  all  the  mominsr»  she  study  was  fitted  up  as  a  resting  place  for  her. 
got  her  dinner  at  half  past-twelve,  and  set  One  of  the  first  lessons  which  Miss  Car- 
off  to  walk  to  Kingswood,  four  miles,  busied  penter  derived  from  her  experiences  at  Bris- 
herself  there  between  three  and  four  hours,  to)  Bnd  Kingswood  was  the  conviction  that 
and  then  walked  back."  in  such  institutions  as  these  the  co-educa- 
The  new  reformatory  school  at  Kingswood  tion  of  the  sexes  was  not  desirable.  Lady 
had  no  legal  sanction ;  no  power  of  deten-  Byron  again  came  to  her  aid,  and  in  October 
ticm  could  be  exercised  over  the  inmates;  1854  a  fine  old  Elizabethan  building  in  Park 
and  insurrections  and  runaways  were  not  Row,  Bristol,  known  as  **  Red  Lodge,"  was 
infrequent.  On  one  occasion  six  g^rls  made  bought  and  opened  as  a  reformatory  school 
their  escape  as  far  as  Bristol,  And  there  for  girls  under  Miss  Carpenter's  sole  con- 
were  locked  up  by  the  police  after  a  variety  trol.  The  ragged  school,  Kingswood,  Red 
of  disorderly  scenes.  On  another  there  was  Lodge — these  three  institutions  now  en- 
a  general  rebellion  and  almost  the  whole  gaged  Miss  Carpenter's  time  and  attention ; 
body  of  inmates  broke  loose,  and  were  cap-  but  Red  Lodge  at  once  took  the  place  near- 
tared  only  by  a  systematic  turnout  of  all  est  her  heart,  and  remained  until  the  day  of 
the  neighbors.  "  As  for  me,"  wrote  Mary  her  death  the  object  of  her  undivided  re- 
Carpenter,  after  ^uch  trials  as  these,  "it  is  sponsibility  and  care.  In  the  development 
a  blessing  that  I  have  an  inexhaustible  of  the  work  at  Red  Lodge  she  enjoyed  the 
share  of  faith,  hope,  and  love ;  otherwise  I  most  generous  assistance  of  Lady  Byron, 
should  not  be  able  to  bear  up ;  but  I  study  She  it  was  who  bought,  in  1857,  a  hou^e 
every  failure  to  learn  how  to  succeed  better."  overlooking  the  playground  of  the  I^dge, 
A  second  conference  at  Birmingham  in  1858,  and  established  Mary  Carpenter  in  it  as  a 
under  much  more'  favorable  circumstances  home  of  her  own ;  and  she  it  was  again  who 
than  the  first,  did  much  to  strengthen  her  in  the  same  year  bought  another  cottage  sd- 
heart ;  and  by  constant  seasons  of  private  joining  the  Lodge,  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  home 
devotion  she  nourished  tiie  spiritual  quali-  where  eight  or  nine  girls  might  be  received 
ties  on  which,  after  all,  her  success  mainly  on  promotion  under  the  care  of  a  matron, 
depended.  "On  Thursday  morning,"  she  Not  long  after  this,  Miss  Carpenter  turned 
wrote  at  this  time,  "  I  rose  with  the  half  her  own  new  home  into  a  place  of  still  higher 
agonized  ejaculation:  'Oh  God,  why  hast  promotion,  where  the  one  or  two  most  prom- 
thoii  given  me  a  woman's  heart?'  The  an-  ising  girls  could  be  brought  under  her  con- 
swer  was :  *  The  better  to  do  my  will.' "  stant  influence.  When,  in  course  of  time, 
Well  is  it  said  of  her,  by  her  biographer,  one  of  these  trusted  and  favored  girls  ab- 
that  "  she  had  the  soul  of  a  mystic,  and  the  sconded,  carrying  oiT  with  her  some  trifling 
insight  into  affairs  and  the  grasp  of  details  articles  of  property,  it  was  an  occasion  of 
of  a  bom  administrator."  As  the  first  year  sorrow  to  the  kind  benefactress,  but  not  of 
of  the  Kingswood  school  drew  near  its  JcHoBe  discouragement.    She  accepted  it  as  part  of 

she  could  report  a  decided  improvement  in  "  the  discipline  of  helpfulness." 
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Meantime  the  success  of  Miss  Carpeiitei*'B  np  her  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 

experiments,  and  the  public  discussions  to  edge,  and  preserved  the  freshness  and  refine- 

which  they  had  given  rise,  had  led  to  needed  ment  of  her  tastes  by  a  variety  .of  avocations, 

legislation  by  Parliament.    A  bill  had  been  The  successive  lectures  at  the  philosophical 

passed  giving  effect  to  many  of  the  recom-  institution  she  followed  with  an  unwearying 

mendations  of  the  Birmingham  conferences,  diligence.    She  sought  needed  relaxation  in 

Social  congresses  had  taken  up  the  subject  pleasant  reading,  and  in  the  opportunities 

with  great  interest  and  vigor.    Reformatory  for  literary  discussion  which  the  choicer  cir- 

and  industrial  schools  were  springing  up  in  cles  of  Bristol  afforded.     Her  geological 

many  places.    And  finally,  the  last  point  cabinet  steadily  grew.    Poetry  and  criticism 

for  which  she  had  contended  was  secured :  yielded  her  much  enjoyment.    She  delighted 

the    authorization   of   certified   industrial  in  Wordsworth.    She  indulged  to  a  consid- 

schools  for  vagrant  children.    To  get  that  erable  extent  her  own  fondness  for  poetical 

last  act  into  fair  working  order  she  deter-  composition,  and  some  of  her  productions 

mined  to  open  such  a  school  in  connection  in  this  line  are  of  very  respectable  merit, 

with  Red  Lodge.    Suitable  premises  were  She  gratified  her  abounding  love  of  nature 

found  near  at  hand,  and  bought  by  the  lib-  by  the  use  of  her  pencil,  and  the  art  exhibi- 

erality  of  friends ;  and  there,  in  the  Spring  tions  she  studied  with  unremitting  zeal, 

of  1850,  a  fourth  institution  was  added  to  Finally,  she  did  a  respectable  life  work  as 

the  group  under  her  clutrge.    The  closing  an  autibor,  and  left  behind  her  a  long  list  of 

years  of  this  decade  thus  found  her  at  the  writings  chiefly  on  social  science  topics,  of 

head  of  a  great  movement,  which  had  ao-  great  value. 

quired  considerable  momentum,  of  which  Such  was  Mary  Carpenter's  position  and 
she  was  largely  the  originator,  and  conspicu-  work  when  the  desire  which  for  thirty  years 
ously  though  not  obtrusively  the  leader,  had  been  slumbering  in  her  heart,  of  mak- 
What  Mary  Carpenter  wrought  for  was  not  ing  a  missionary  journey  to  India,  was  re- 
merely  local  effort  and  temporary  relief,  but  vived  for  execution.  The  episode  in  her 
the  founding  of  a  comprehensive  system  early  life  occasioned  by  the  death  at  Bristol 
which  should  take  into  the  account  all  the  of  the  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  had  not  been 
circumstances  of  juvenile  depravity,  all  the  forgotten.  Another  young  Brahmin,  who 
factors  of  the  problem  of  reformation,  all  had  embraced  Christianity  in  the  face  of 
the  instrumentalities  conducive  to  the  de-  much  opposition,  arrived  in  Bristol  in  1860 
sired  end;  and  then  to  set  society  itself  at  from  the  United  States,  bringing  letters  of  in- 
work  through  its  constituted 'executive  au-  troduction  from  correspondents  there.  The 
thorities  to  accomplish  the  result  She  con-  old  enthusiasm,  steadied  however  by  the  toil 
tended  for  government  interference  as  a  and  experience  of  thirty  years  of  home  mis- 
principle  ;  for  government  aid  as  an  act  of  sionary  effort,  flamed  up  a&esh.  Fuel  was 
justice ;  and  most  of  her  points  she  carried,  added  to  the  fire  by  a  visit  in  1864  from  two 
It  was  all  done  quietly ;  she  did  not  *' strive  other  native  Hindus,  gentlemen  from  Ben- 
or  cry;"  she  did  not  "lift  up  her  voice  in  gal,  who  were  studying  in  London  for  the 
the  streets;"  she  saw  and  understood  and  Lidian  civil  service  examination.  She  gave 
felt;  she  reasoned  with  herself  accurately,  them  a  hearty  welcome,  went  with  them  to 
and  so  convinced  others  irresistibly.  She  the  grave  of  their  great  countryman,  Ram- 
demonstrated  by  actual  success  the  wisdom  mohun  Roy,  heard  from  them  affecting  par- 
of  her  theories ;  she  conquered  by  patient  ticulars  of  the  condition  of  female  education 
continuance  in  well-doing.  in  their  native  land,  and  out  of  this  inter- 
But  let  nobody  suppose  that  Mary  Car-  view  gathered  the  resolution  for  the  step 
penter  was  a  mere  hobby-rider,  and  that  all  which  was  to  crown  her  life. 

this  attention  to  the  dirty  and  the  destitute,       ,.y^  «  xu     »,  v         .        j     j  ^     *  xi. 
^,     -        J  J      J  i.u    J  J  •  •  O  Father,"  she  wrote  under  date  of  the 

the  degraded  and  the  depressed,  in  anywise  ^^^  ^^  j^^^^  jg^^  ^  n,y  heart  is  fixed ! 

cramped  her  powers.    In  the  midst  of  all  No  unbelief  of  others,  no  difficulties,  no  op- 

her  conflicting  anxieties  andieares,  she  kept  position  can  remove  from  me  the  faith  that, 
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having  used  the  best  powers  thou  hast  given  modem,  the  snecessive  phases  of  its  relig- 

me  to  discern  what  it  is  thoa  wiliest,  the  ions,  the  existing  fonns  of  its  wor»iiip,  the 

many  remarkable  signs  and   tokens  thou  ceaseless  difference  of  its  races,  its  languages, 

hast  given  me,  and  the  deep  convictions  of  its  manners — these  she  was  compelled  to  ig- 

mj  spirit,  all  lead  me  solemnly  and  decid-  nore ;  she  could  at  first  think  only  of  its 

ediy  to  resolve  to  follow  what  appears  to  me  women,  and  to  these  were  soon  added  its 

thy  pointing,  and  to  go  to  carry  Christian  prisoners  and  its  youthful  criminals." 

iHn^^^^iX't^osJo^fSJ^-S^^^  ^^^^  *<?  Bombay  Mi«  Carpenter 

'  crossed  the  penmsula  to  Madras,  and  thence 

During  the  ten  years  from  1866  to  1875  to  Calcutta,  where,  upon  the  invitation  of 

Mary  Carpenter  made  not  one  visit  only  to  Lady  Lawrence,  the  wife  of  the  Governor 

India,  but  four ;  and  between  the  third  and  General,  she  took  up  her  residence  at  Govwn- 

fourth  of  these  momentous  expeditions  she  ment  House.    On  all  sides  she  was  received 

found  time  for  a  hasty  excursion  to  the  ^^th  the  greatest  deference  and  respect,  and 

United  States.  even  with  popular  enthusiasm.    Meetings 

The  story  of  the  first  of  her  Indian  jour-  ^ere  called  which  she  found  herself  obliged 

neys  must  suffice  here  for  the  story  of  aU.  to^dress,  and  in  Calcutta,  for  the  first  time 

She  left  England  on  the  1st  of  September,  in  her  life,  she  ventured  into  extemporane- 

1866,  going  by  way  of  Paris,  the  Mediterra-  ©us  utterance  in  the  presence  of  promiscuous 

nean,  and  the  Suez  Canal.    To  a  friend  who  public  assemblies.    An  immediate  result  of 

urged  her  to  take  Palestine  as  she  went  or  one  of  the  first  of  these  efforts  was  the  or- 

came  she  replied :  "  All  my  strength  must  be  ganization  of  the  Bengal  Social  Science  As- 

for  India ;  that  will  henceforth  be  my  Holy  eociation.     By  December  Miss  Carpenter 

Land."    At  Bombay  she  found  quarters  pro-  was  ready  with  a  report  which  Lord  Law- 

vided  for  her  in  the  marine  bungalow  of  rence  had  asked  for,  embodying  her  obsei^ 

Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  governor  of  the  Bom-  yations  and  suggestions  respecting  female 

bay  presidency;   where,  "under  a  shady  education,  reformatory  schools,  and  the  jaijs. 

veranda,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  she  re-  Early  in  January,  1867,  she  returned  to 

ceived  her  first  impressions  of  Indian  life  Bombay  by  way  of  Madras,  and  on  the  20th 

from*  the  visitors  who  streamed  in  upon  of  March  she  sailed  for  home, 

her.*'    From  Bombay  she  repaired  to  Ahme-  The  complete  results  which  Miss  Carpen- 

dabad,  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  ter  sought  to  accomplish  in  India  were  not 

northward,  where  she  laid  out  her  work  and  reached  until  her  fourth  visit  in  1875,  when 

fairly  entered  upon  it.  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  some 

"  Her  rapidity  of  observation  and  keen  ^*  ^^  «*^°«  ^*  ^^  y^*"  ^^  agitation  and 

susceptibility  to  every  new  impression, —  effort.    Indeed,  she  did  but  begin  a  work 

whewer   of   character,    of   social   circum-  which  is  still  progressing,  and  whose  final 

Btonce,  or  the  outward  surroundings  and  ^^^^  r%mzSx,s  a  matter  of  the  future, 

the  scenery  m  which  tliey  were  set, — brought  »-                ...         #  ^i.    *       i            ^ 

her  unmingled  delight  in  the  infinite  variety  The  emancipation  of  the  female  sex  from 

of  Oriental  life.    What  she  had  not  time  to  the  disabilities  and  abasements  of  a  pagan 

record  in  letters  or  diaries,  which  became  social  system;  the  training  of  competent 

briefer  and  briefer  as  the  business  of  each  native  female  teachers  in  native  traming 

week  increased,  was  stored  m  a  memory  i.    i      xu                 •    j.-         r          i       j 

weU  trained  to  accuracy;  and  the  few  ho  ura  ««^^^.5  the  reorganization  of  penal  and 

she  could  seize  here  and  there  from  inspec-  correctional  institutions,  to  the  end  of  sepa- 

tion  of  institutions,  or  from  conference  with  rating  the  young  from  adults,  and  bringing 

English  or  native  gentlemen,  were  given  to  to  bear  upon  the  former  the  gentler  influ- 

the  sketchmg  which  served  as  an  outlet  for  ^^^„    -  „„,«,^*^k,,  ^r^A  i^^^ .  \^a  fv,^  ««« 

her  deep  ioy  in  the  new  beauties  so  much  ^"^!  ^^  sympathy  and  love ;  and  Oie  gen- 

transcendmg  the  visious  she  had  formed,  e'^l  improvement  of  prisons,  both  for  men 

For  this,  however,  there  was  bot  little  oppor-  and  women,  according   to  the    principles 

tunity ;  and  she  felt  herself  obliged  to  relin-  adopted  in  the  most  enlightened  Christian 

quish  the  ordinary  en j^^^  nations  -  these   were  the    points   toward 

she  might  devote  herself  with  less  mterrup-  ,.,^-        «                ,,V^       i*. 

tion  to  the  objects  which  she  had  chosen,  which  Mary  Carpenter  had  been  laboring 

The  history  of  India,  whether  ancient  or  for  twenty,  it  might  almost  be  said  for  forty 
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years,  in  England,  and  which  she  now  di-  and  the  very  children  of  her  ragged  school, 

rected  herself  to  establish  in  India.     In  catching  her  disinterested  zeal,  joined  their 

many  ways  she  made  the  influence  of  her  hands  with  hers  in  fabricating  the  articles 

enthusiasm  and  the  authority  of  her  experi-  which  filled  the  yearly  box  she  began  to 

ence  tell ;  and  when  the  history  of  the  civil-  send  to  Boston.    In  1846  came  visits  from 

ization  of  India  shall  one  day  be  written,  the  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Frederick  Douglas, 

place  of  Mary  Carpenter,  as  Lord  Dufferin  and  Elihu  Burritt ;  and  the  affection   for 

took  occasion  publicly  to  remark,  will  re-  America  grew.     The  news  of   the  John 

ceive  generous  recognition.  Brown  raid,  which  reached  her  in  December, 

There  is  something  exceedingly  impress-  1859,  moved  her  deeply,  and  she  began  at 
ive  in  the  spectacle  of  this  lone  woman  go-  once  to  collect  aid  for  his  widow.  To  the 
ing  from  England  to  far  off  India  at  the  true  merits  of  the  civil  war  which  followed 
age  of  sixty  years,  apparently  at  her  own  she  was  blinded,  as  so  many  of  her  country- 
cliarges,  sent  by  nobody,  representing  no  men  were,  but  the  removal  of  her  brother 
association,  clothed  with  no  powers,  simply  Philip  to  Montreal  wrought  for  her  a  very 
a  Christian  woman  strong  in  a  wise  and  practical  tie  with  the  new  world,  and  helped 
intelligent  and  benevolent  purpose,  on  an  to  prepare  her  for  the  resolution  which  she 
errand  of  mercy.  This  is  the  true  mission-  finally  took  to  visit  it  in  the  Spring  of  1873. 
ary  spint ;  the  spirit  which  has  animated  She  was  fresh  from  an  international  prison 
the  heroes  of  Christendom  in  all  ages ;  the  congress  at  home,  and  from  a  woman's  con- 
spirit  by  which  the  remaining  work  of  Christ  gress  at  Darmstadt,  to  which  she  had  been 
in  the  world  is  to  be  done.  On  whom  are  invited  by  her  royal  highness,  the  Princess 
the  mantles  of  such  as  Mary  Carpenter  to  Alice ;  so  that  she  arrived  in  Boston  with 
fall?  her   feelings   all  aglow,  and  in  the  best 

American  friendships  had  held  a  fore-  condition  to  accomplish  what  she  had  come 

most  place  from  the  beginning  among  the  for.    Her  object  was  still  the  same  which 

influences  shaping  the  character  and  career  had  occupied  her  all  these  years  in  England, 

of  Mary  Carpenter.    As  we  have  already  and  had  already  carried  her  three  times  to 

seen  it  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman  of  Bos-  India.    Pausing  for  a  few  days'  rest  with 

ton  who  first  turned  her  attention  to  the  the  Wares  at  Milton,  she  spent  three  excit- 

needs  of  the  poor  in  great  cities,  and  to  the  ing  weeks  in  Boston ;  visiting  schools  and 

ways  of  reaching  them.    It  was  the  Rev.  prisons,  giving  addresses  on  India,  educa- 

Dr.  Gannett  of  Boston  who  had  furnished  tion,  and  reformatories ;  greeting  old  friends 

the  additional  impulses  and  counsels  which  like  Mr.  Garrison,  and  making  new  ones 

resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Bristol  like  Mr.  Longfellow ;  and  participating  in  a 

city  mission.    When  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

G.  Howe,  also  of  Boston,  came  to  Bristol,  in  From  Boston  she  went  to  Hartford,  where 

the  Summer  of  1843,  to  visit  Dr.  Carpenter  she  had  but  a  single  day  at  her  disposal, 

and  his  schools,  from  him  Mary  Carpenter  and  that  a  Sunday ;  but  the  desire  to  hear 

derived  new  interest  in  the  philanthropic  her  was  very  great,  and  the  pulpit  of  the 

work  she  had  undertaken ;  and  similar  visits  largest  house  of  worship  in  the  city  was 

subsequently  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  May  offered  to  her,  and  there  in  the  evening  she 

and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  kindled  her  first  addressed  an  immense  assembly  with  what 

intelligent  and  active  sympathies  for  the  one  of  the  papers  called  the  next  morning 

abolition  cause,  then  in  its  infancy.    What  the    ''  eloquence  of  a  consecrated  con  vie- 

could  she  do,  she  asked,  to  help  on  that  tion."    New  York  she  wrote  down  in  her 

cause?  She  resolved  that  she  would  send  diary  as  a  ** gigantic  city,  rich  and  immense, 

some  contributions  to  the  anti-slavery  fair  but  without  soul  or  poetry."    Sing  Sing  and 

which  was  held  in  those  days  every  Christ-  the  Tombs  *'  filled  her  with  horror."    A  visit 

mas  at  Boston.    One  of  her  drawings,  which  to  the  Hampton  institute,  at  Hampton,  Vir- 

formed  a  part  of  these  contributions,  found  ginia,  she  greatly  enjoyed,  and  then  she 

its  way  into  the  study  of  Theodore  Parker ;  hurried  north  through  Washington,  Phila- 
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delphia  and  Newark  to  MoDtreal,  where  she  ing  she  went  into  her  quiet  study,  and  wrote 
found  the  worst  city  prison  she  had  ever  till  a  later  hour  than  usual.  Her  last  good- 
seen,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  mayor  night  was  said  with  the  customary  smile 
and  city  council  so  in  the  frankest  terms,  upon  her  face.  **  She  lay  down  to  rest  and 
An  Indian  community  at  Brantford,  near  slept ;  before  the  dawn  she  had  passed  qui- 
Lake  Ontario,  interested  her  deeply.    She  etly  away." 

sketched  Niagara,  touched  at  Newport,  and  Thus  died  the  woman  who  had  begun 

by  the  last  of  July  was  on  her  way  home,  life  by  wishing  to  be  **  ooseful "  in  the 

In  aU  this  American  visit  '<  she  seemed  more  hayfield.    Four  months  later  a  public  meei- 

the  missionary  than  the  guest,"  wrote  one  ing  was  held  in  Bristol,  at  which  the  mayor 

who  met  her  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  as  presided,  and  at  which  an  association  was 

she  afterwards  testified  of  herself,  she  was  formed  for  the  establishment  and  support 

thankful  to  believe  that  her  coming  had  of  homes  for  working  boys  and  working 

been  of  far  greater  use  than  she  had  ex-  girls,  which  should  bear  her  name.    Subse- 

pected.  quently,  at  the  invitation  of  the  dean,  a 

Her  fourth  and  final  visit  to  India  followed  monument  was  placed  to  her  memory  in 

in  1875  and  1876,  when  she  was  well  on  to-  Bristol  Cathedral.  The  tablet  is  surmounted 

ward  the  age  of  three-score  years  and  ten.  by  a  medallion  profile,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 

And  now  her  own  personal  work  was  done,  tion  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maiiineau  epito- 

The  year  1877  opened  peacefully  upon  her.  mizing  her  career. 

Her  mind  showed  no  trace  of  waning  pow-  But  her  real  memorial  is  the  g^up  of  be- 
ers, and  the  heart  was  as  warm  as  ever.  *'  A  nevolent  institutions  which  grew  up  in  forty 
sunny  glow  seemed  to  spread  all  around  her.  years  of  her  direction  and  effort  in  the  city 
The  sense  of  conflict  was  over.  She  could  of  Bristol :  the  boys'  reformatory  school  at 
enjoy  her  labors;  the  anxieties  of  earlier  Kingswood;  the  girls'  reformatory  at  Red 
days  had  all  passed  away;  and  a  mellow  Lodge;  the  Certified  Industrial  School  for 
sweetness  inspired  those  around  her  with  boys  in  Park  Row ;  the  Girls'  Certified  In- 
an  indefinable  sense  of  cbarm  which  they  dustrial  School ;  the  Day  Industrial  Feeding 
had  scarcely  felt  before,  in  the  midst  of  the  School — the  outgrowth  of  the  old  ragged 
reverence,  and  sometimes  the  awe,  with  school;  the  children's  agency,  keeping  its 
which  they  had  followed  her.  She  delighted  watch  and  care  over  the  discharged  inmates 
to  devote  herself  to  old  friends ;  she  set  her  of  all  the  schpols ;  the  lecture-room  and  li- 
house  in  order ;  even  the  shabby  books  must  brary  over  the  workmen's  hall ;  and  the  Boys' 
be  repaired ; "  one  of  her  last  acts  was  the  Home.  And  then,  besides  these  merely  lo- 
sending  oft  of  a  box  of  books  as  a  token  of  cal  institutions,  the  influences  and  impulses 
sympathy  to  an  English  oonversation-club  in  which  she  imparted  in  India  and  the  United 
Hungary.  States  to  educational  and  reformatory  work, 

The  8rd  of  April  brought  the  completion  the  ripe  fruits  of  which  are  to  be  gathered 

of  her  seventieth  year.    A  few  weeks  later  in  the  years  to  come, 

came  the  tidings  by  telegraph  of  the  death  Personally,  Mary  Carpenter  was  far  from 

of  her  brother  in  Montreal,  sundering  one  being  the  robust  woman  which  might  be 

of  the  last  remaining  family  ties  that  held  supposed.     She  impressed  one,  indeed,  as 

her  to  this  earth.    On  the  6th  of  June  she  having  a  delicate  physical  organization,  with 

gave  an  address  in  the  little  chapel  at  Kings-  that  tenderness  of  spirit  which  commonly 

wood  on  the  religious  aspects  of  India.    On  shrinks  from  the  rough  encounters  of  life. 

Thursday,  the  14th  of  June,  she  wrote  to  Her  **  great  gray  eyes  "  gave  her  countenance 

her  brother,  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  in  Lon-  a  slow  and  wise  expression  as  they  settled 

don,  proposing  a  visit  to  him  In  furtherance  down  on  one  in  conversation ;  and  a  strange 

of  her  Indian  work.    The  remaining  occupa-  childlikeness  came  round  her  lips  in  certain 

tions  of  that  day  included  the  revision  of  smiles.    In  spite  of  the  serious  coloring'  of 

the  proof  sheets  of  her  work  entitled  "  Spirit  the  scenes  amidst  which  so  much  of  her  life 

Voices,"  then  just  completed.    In  the  even-  was  spent,  she  was  habitually  bright  and 
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cheerful,  almost  to  the  point  of  gayety  and  and  the  ardor  of  a  personal  and  vivid  com- 
fun.  Her  tastes  were  simple ;  her  rales  of  muniou  with  God  affected  all  her  work.  The 
daily  living  precise  and  rigorous.  One  of  nuns  of  Fort  Boyal,  she  once  said,  are 
her  traits  was  an  aristocratic  fondness  for  "  among  the  holy  ones  that  I  hope  to  meet 
old  lace.  She  was  a  loyal  English  woman,  in  heaven."  Nothing  is  more  apparent  in  the 
and  wherever  she  traveled,  in  later  years,  she  story  of  her  life  than  the  growth  of  her  inner 
carried  with  her  her  photograph-album  of  the  experience,  and  the  passages  of  her  prayers 
royal  family,  which  she  exhibited  wiUi  pride,  reproduced  from  her  diary  in  her  memoir, 
Throughout  her  life  "  she  sacrificed  much  though  almost  too  sacred  to  be  repeated  in 
that  she  might  have  been,  in  order  to  accom-  any  ear  but  the  One  to  which  they  were  orig- 
plish  a  work  which  she  felt  it  was  given  her  inally  addressed,  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
to  do."  How  in  labors  she  was  abundant  interest.  Her  reverence  for  sacred  things 
we  have  already  seen.  By  the  time  she  had  made  her  a  lover  of  religious  relics,  and  a 
reached  middle  life  it  was  playfully  said  of  stone  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  a 
her,  by  those  who  were  brought  into  inti-  handful  of  sand  from  the  edge  of  the  Bed 
mate  relations  with  her,  that  she  had  lost  Sea  were  among  her  cherished  treasures.  She 
the  power  of  slackening  her  pace ;  and  she  watched  for  the  "  new  birth  "  in  her  scholars 
was  compared  in  the  same  spirit  to  a  boy  at  Bed  Lodge,  and  as  a  religious  teacher  she 
running  down  Greenwich  hill,  who  must  keep  was  earnest,  constant  and  faithful.  The 
on  to  the  bottom.  As  she  grew  older,  *'  one  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  on  Good 
forgot  her  age,"  said  Florence  Nightingale,  Friday  was  an  occasioi^she  made  it  a  point 
<*  in  the  eternal  freshness  of  her  youthful  ac-  to  attend.  Finally,  throughout  all  her  en- 
tivity."  She  was  "  given  to  hospitality."  gagements,  which  grew  more  and  more  pub- 
Few  incidents  in  all  her  experience  gave  her  lie  as  they  proceeded,  she  never  forgot  that 
more  delight  than  the  birth  in  her  house  of  a  she  was  a  woman.  She  gave  signs  it  is  true, 
little  Hindu  boy,  in  1871,  whose  parents  were  of  favor  towards  woman  suffrage,  but  she 
her  guests  at  the  time.  Denominationally  would  never  herself  take  the  chair  at  any 
regarded,  Mary  Cai*penter  was  a  Unitarian,  meetings  in  behalf  of  the  projects  in  which 
but  the  type  of  her  religious  opinions  and  of  she  was  interested,  preferring,  as  she  said, 
her  faith  was  deeply  evangelical  and  spiritual.  '*  to  keep  within  her  womanly  sphere." 
The  devoutness  of  her  nature  was  intense,  Edward  Abbott. 
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AN  EPI80DB. 

tHE  algebra  class  filed  decorously  out  of  ins,  anyway.    I  wish  Miss  Elkins  would  get 

recitation-room  number  five,  and  passed  married  or  something  so  she  could  n't  come 

downstairs,  chattering  and  laughing  in  back,  and  Miss  Bumham  would  stoy  in  her 

J    groups  of  three  or  four.  place." 

« I  don't  care,"  said  Nelly  Dean,  tossing  "  Second  the  motion  "—from  Will  Morse, 

one  auburn  braid  over  her  shoulder,  "  I  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen ;  it  is  moved  and 

can't  see  through  that  problem  to  save  my  seconded  that  somebody  marry  Miss  Elkins 

life,  and  I  never  shalL    What  a  funny  neck-    and  take  her  out  West,  so  that " 

tie  Miss  Burnham  had  on  1    Did  you  see  it,  "  'Sh  1    Professor's  Greek  recitation  is  n't 

Fan?"  through,  and  he'll  be  out  here  to  give  us 

«*  Seven  different  ones  so  far  this  tenn,"  checks  all  round  for  talking  in  the  halL 

said  Kate  Ferris.    "  Do  you  suppose  she  can  'Most  ready,  girls  ?    Are  n't  you  going.  Miss 

keep  on  at  that  rate  ?  "  Fanny  ?  " 

«  She 's  everso-much  nicer  than  Miss  Elk-  **  Not  now,"  said  the  girl  addressed,  leis- 
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urely  strappiDg  up  a  bundle  of  books.    She  fun  as  well  as  you  do,  only  she  does  n*t  get 

was  a  fair^aired  damsel  with  a  dimple  in  much  of  it,  poor  soul  I    Miss  Jeffries  teaches 

her  chin.    ^  I  've  got  to  practice  an  hour  French  and  German ;  she  is  a  pale  little 

longer  to-night  and  make  up  for  yesterday,  thing,  and  looks  as  if  the  ills  of  life  were 

Is  n't  it  mean  ?  "  too  much  for  her.     Some  of  the  scholars  do 

The  other  members  of  the  class  left  the  tease  her  shamefully.    Then  there  is  Mr. 

hall-way  deserted  at  last,  and  walked  down  Yose,  the  music-teacher,  he  makes  up  for  Miss 

the  little  village  street  to  their  several  board-  Jeffries'  long-suffering,  and  scolds  enough 

ing-places  with  all  the  accustomed  chatter,  for  six.    He  gives  his  lessons  in  the  room 

nonsense  and  fun  of  sixteen  years,  just  out  next  mine,  and  we  can't  help  hearing  some 

of  school.    Fanny  turned  and  went  upstairs  of  his  ejaculations  when  the  girls  blunder, 

with  her  music-roll,  passing  by  the  door  of  ''I  had  hardly  even  heard  of  the  school 

Miss  Bnmham's  room.    It  was  a  long,  nar-  until  Miss  Elkins  asked  me  to  take  her 

row  school-room  with  the  usual  atmosphere  place  for  this  term,  but  I  am  glad  I  came ; 

of  chalk-dust,  the  blackboard  walls  enliv-  it  is  all  so  strange  to  me,  and  you  know  I 

ened  with  labyrinths  of  x,  y  and  z,  and  like  to  try  new  places  and  new  people.    I 

drawings  to  illustrate  the  parts  of  a  steam-  do  not  board  at  the  school  dormitory, — it 

engine.    The  western  sunshine  poured  in  accommodates  only  about  half  the  scholars 

warm  and  yellow  over  the  empty  settees*  in  any  case, — ^but  am  domiciled  with    a 

and  lighted  up  the  pale  brown  hair  of  Miss  widow  Heath,  whose  best  chamber  is  de- 

Bumham  herself,  seated  at  her  desk,  making  voted  to  the  interests  of  education.    One  of 

out  accounts,  debtor  and  credit,  between  the  the  older  scholars  boards  there  too — John 

algebra  class  and  the  science  of  mathematics.  Aldrich.    He  is  a  rather  handsome  fellow, 

She  finished  that  work  presently,  closed  the  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  dark  hair 

little  book  with  a  snap,  and  drew  from  a  and  blue  eyes.    I  believe  he  is  about  ready 

drawer  an  unfinished  letter,  continuing  the  to  enter  college,  though  rather  late,  as  he  is 

writing: —  older  than  I  am— over  twenty.    Of  course 

"  Ton  ask  about  the  school  and  how  I  he  is  not  in  any  class  of  mine, 

like  the  place ;  now  prepare  for  a  deluge  of  ''  Tou  cannot  think  how  queer  it  seems  to 

gossip.    Winston  is  a  little  bit  of  a  country  be  installed  as  teacher  among  these  rural 

town,  nestled  in  between  the  eternal  hiUs  youth,  many  of  whom  have  seen  nearly  as 

and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  rather  a  narrow  many  birthdays  as  I  have.    I  tremble  lest 

harbor  called  *the  Bay.'    Just  across  the  they  should  find  out  what  an  infant  I  am, 

bay  is  a  long  peninsula  famous  for  clams  and  I  comb  my  hsir  severely  back  and  am 

and  picnics.    The  village  is  very  small, —  as  prim  and  *  teachery '  as  possible.    Do  you 

most  of  the  houses  on  a  single  straggling  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  paint  a  few 

street — and  the  public  buildings  of  interest  wrinkles  around  my  eyes?  If  you — " 

are  four :  the  railroad  station,  the  <  meetin'  Some  one  paused  in  the  door-way  just 

house,'  the  store  and  the  Academy.    How  then,  aud  the  writer  looked  up.    The  owner 

a  country  boarding-school  ever  came  to  be  of  the  broad  shoulders  and  blue  eyes  stood 

established  here  is  a  mystery  I  have  not  yet  there  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 

solved.    There  are  four  other  teachers.   Pro-  *'Come  in,"  she  said,  graciously,  laying 

fessor  Bailey,  the  principal,  is  tall  and  spare,  down  her  pen.    *'  Do  you  have  recitations 

with  a  grizzled  beard,  and  gold-bowed  spec-  so  late  as  this,  Aldrich  ?" 

tacles  through  which  he  beams  or  scowls,  '<  Only  for  a  week  or  two — extra  mathe- 

as  occasion  may  require.    Miss  Leighton,  matics.    IIow  bright  this  room  is  late  in  the 

the  preceptress,  is  an  ancient  maiden  who  afternoon  1 " 

also  wears  glasses,  and  curls  her  hair  in  ^*  Yes ;  I  should  not  wish  to  exchange  it 

straight  rows  of  ringlets  around  her  head,  for  any  of  the  lower  rooms,  I  find  the  view 

She  is  peculiar  in  her  ways,  and  one  would  n*t  so  pleasant,  looking  out  over  the  bay." 

expect  to  like  her  very  well ;  but  she  is  really  '*Do  you  know  the  Falcon  Light  is  in 

as  kind  and  sensible  as  she  can  be,  and  likes  sight,  too  ?  " 
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"  No  indeed ;  is  it  really  ?  "   Miss  Bum-  Robert  and  myself.    It  is  exasperating  to 

ham  slipped  her  letter  into  the  drawer  again  be  so  disposed  of  by  Mrs.  Grundy  without 

and  left  her  desk.    **  Will  you  show  me  one's  knowledge  *or  consent    Do  say  you 

where,  please  ? ''  know  it  la  not  so. 

She  went  over  tp  the  window  and  stood  With  love,  as  ever, 

beside  him  while  he  pointed  out  the  distant  Kathie  M.  B." 

speck  far  down  the  coast.    Katharine  Bum-  There  was  no  need,  however,  that  Miss 

ham  was  not  precisely  handsome,  but  she  Bumham  should  put  on  mourning.    When 

had  a  certain  fine  grace  of  form  and  move-  John  Aldrich  entered  Mrs.  Heath's  little 

ment  that  was  in  its  way  quite  as  attractive  dining-room  just  in  time  for  tea  he  brought 

as  positive  beauty  of  feature.  three  letters,  all  bearing  the  name  of  the 

<<  Yes,  I  see  it  now;  it  is  almost  like  an  new  boarder,  and  laid  them  beside  her  plate, 

old  friend.    I  have  seen  the  light  so  many  The  sharp-eyed  hostess  scanned  the  address 

times  from  Portland  in  the  evening."  on  the  uppermost  envelope. 

«I  hope  that  doesn't  indicate  that  you  <'  Looks  like  a  gentleman's  hand,"  sheob- 

are  getting  homesick.  Miss  Bumham."  served,  in  what  was  meant  for  playful  badi- 

She  lifted  her  eyes, — not  far,  for  their  nage.    '*  I  do'  know  's  that  '11  do,  Miss  Bum- 
lashes  were  on  a  level  with  his  shoulder, —  ham.    You  hev'  to  set  a  good  example  to 
and  said,  with  a  little  gleam  of  mischief  in  the  scholars,  you  know." 
their  depths : —  Katharine  flushed  a  little  at  the  imperti- 

**  Could  one  be  homesick  under  the  cu>  nence,  more  annoyed  at  the  incident  than 
cumstances  ?  It  would  be  base  ingratitude ;  she  chose  to  appear.  Then  it  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Heath  has  not  yet  finished  telling  me  her  that  the  blush  would  seem  to  be  for  the 
about  her  first  husband's  consumption.  No,  letter,  and  her  color  grew  deeper  with  vexa- 
if  I  only  had  a  hanging-basket  at  the  window  tion.  Aldrich  changed  the  subject  by  speak- 
that  looks  out  over  the  Mayhew's  wood-pile  ing  of  some  bit  of  news  he  had  heard  at 
I  should  be  quite  content."  the  store,  and  good-natured,  gossiping  Mrs. 

"Is  that  the  only  lack?  Then  it  certainly  Heath  forgot  the  matter  completely.    Not 

ought  to  be  supplied.    But  I  beg  your  pai^  so  Katharine  herself.    She  kept  recalling 

don,  I  almost  forgot  these  papers  Professor  the  thoughtless  words,  and,  though  she  could 

wished  me  to  give  you."  hardly  have  explained  her  motive  to  her  own 

She  took  the  little  package,  and  in  a  mo-  satisfaction,  took  especial  pains  that  even- 

ment  or  two  Aldrich  left  the  room  once  more,  lug  to  speak  to  John  Aldrich  of  her  brother 

Katharine  stood  leaning  against  the  casing  Tom  in  New  York.    The  letter  was  mailed 

of  the  western  window — the  one  that  looked  in  New  York. 

out  over  the  wood-pile — ^her  gray  eyes  fixed  "  Tom  was  a  Bowdoin  boy,"  she  said ; 

intently  on  that  prosaic  feature  of  the  land-  "  I  suppose  you  are  going  to  Bowdoin  ?  " 

scape.    Presently  she  started  from  her  rev-  "  I  suppose  so,"  he  replied,  in  a  rather 

erie  with  a  slight  frown,  and  crossed  the  hesitating  fashion.    '*I  wish  I  knew  just 

room  to  her  desk.    The  letter  emerged  again  what  is  the  best  thing.    I  am  so  old,  you 

from  its  retirement  and  was  this  time  com-  know." 

pleted  without  iutermption.  "  Yes,  very  old,  that  is  true."    The  fire- 

'* .  .  .  I  must  not  write  longer,  for  I  have  light  flickered  over  her  tall,  slender  figure 

a  call  to  make  on  one  of  the  girls  who  is  ill,  before  the  open  hearth  and  showed  the 

and  these  March  afternoons  do  not  give  us  gleam  of  fun  in  her  eyes  again, 
much  daylight  after  schooL    If  the  blue-       **  You  know  what  I  mean.    It  is  so  late  to 

eyed  Apollo  at  Mrs  Heath's  does  not  bring  begin  now  with  fellows  three  or  four  years 

uie  a  letter  to-night,  I  shall  put  on  black  to-  younger.      Still,  I  could  n't  do  it  before, 

morrow  morning.  I  've  had  to  work  instead  of  study." 

"  Only  this  item  further ;   you  have  my  Miss  Bumham  put  on  an  air  of  serene  in- 
most direct  and  explicit  authority  to  contra-  terest  and  elderly  experience, 
diet  the  report  of  an  engagement  between  *^  I  would  not  mind  that    You  simply 
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have  more  capital  than  the  others  with  morning  to  fiud  the  western  window  beauti- 

which  to  start.    It  seems  tome  that  these  fied  with   the  suggested  basket,  a  rustic 

few  years*  experience  of  life  and  practical  affair  covered  with  gnarled   and   twisted 

work  may  really  be  worth  more  to  you,  on  branches  and  filled  with  ferns  and  trailing 

the  whole,  just  because  you  have  them  as  a  sprays  of  miicheUa — a  fresh  little  bit  of  the 

basis  for  the  Greek  and  the  mathematics."  woods  that  brightened  up  the  dull  room 

She  had  been  watching  a  little  curl  of  smoke  wonderfully. 

from  the  fire  as  she  spoke,  but  turning  to-  "  Who  brought  it  ?  "  the  scholars  asked, 

ward  him,  met  his  eyes  bent  on  her  in  a  very  one  of  another,  but  no  one  appeared  to  know, 

intent  fashion.  Nelly  Dean  smiled  consciously. 

^  I  hope  so,"  he  said,  and  took  his  lamp  *<  You  know,"  said  Kate  Ferris,  pouncing 

to  go  up  to  his  own  room.  upon  her. 

**  John 's  a  real  nice  boy,"  observed  Mrs.  <*  May  be  I  do  and  may  be  I  don't,"  said 

Heath,  coming  in  and  noticing  his  absence.  Nelly,  tossing  her  auburn  mietne  out  of  her 

*'Don*t  you  think  so.  Miss  Bumham?"  eyes.     ''I  don't  know  the  history  lesson, 

^  He  seems  so,"  said  Katharine,  discreetly  that 's  sure.    Where  does  the  review  begin  ?  " 

brieL  Aldrich  came 'in  a  moment  at  night,  as  he 

^'  He  *s  jest  like  his  mother — she  that  was  had  now  a  habit  of  doing— often  with  some 

Susan  Bond.    He  never  took  after  the  Al-  message  from  the  Professor,  sometimes  to  see 

driches  much  except  in  looks.    His  father  if  sbe  had  any  mail  to  send  away,  and  once 

was  jest  as  good-lookin'  at  his  age —  red  or  twice  to  consult  some  reference  book  on 

cheeks  'n  blue  eyes — we  used  to  go  to  school  her  desk.    The  referenoes  seemed  to  require 

together  and — ^well — ^folks  used  to  put  our  much  searching  out,  and,  after  all,  it  was 

names  together  some  when  we  grew  up,  till  not  very  plain  what  they  could  have  been 

I  married  Joseph,  and  then  he  married  Sue  which  he  could  not  more  easily  find  else* 

Bond.    I  do'  know  exactly  how  he  can  af-  where. 

ford  to  send  John  to  college,  but  he 's  an  He  did  his  best  to  look  surprised  at  the 

only  son  'n  I  s'pose  they  '11  do  'most  any-  sight  of  the  basket,  but  with  only  moderate 

thing  for  him.    They  live  on  a  farm  over  to  success. 

Halaett,  'n  I  'd  always  known  'em  both,  so  **  You  were  very  kind,"  said  Katharine, 
when  John  come  to  the  'cademy  he  come  to  '<  I  remember  now  I  have  heard  some  sus- 
board  with  me  I  've  had  scholars  to  board  picious  hammering  out  in  Mrs.  Heath's  wood- 
before,  'n  some  of  'em  was  plague  enough,  shed." 

tramping  up  and  down  stairs  all  day  'n  kick-  He  laughed  a  little  and  blushed  slightly, 

ing  the  paint  off  everywhere;  but  John,  he's  ''The  credit  is  not  entirely  mine,  by  any 

real  handy,  'n  splits  wood  'n  shovels  out  my  means.    Two  of  the  girls  filled  the  basket ; 

patiis  in  Winter  as  nice  as  ever  you  see."  Miss  Avery  and  Nelly  Dean.    They  walked 

Katharine  went  upstairs  before  long  to  over  to  Pulpit  Bock  to  get  some  of  the  moss.'' 

look  over  a  heap  of  examination  papers,  ''How  good  of  them,'*  said  Katharine,  her 

and  passing  by  Aldiich's  door,  heard  him  eyes  shining,  "  to  walk  so  far  1    And  it  is  all 

tossing  wood  into  the  stove  and  softly  hum-  so  lovely."    Nevertheless  she  was  just  a  lit- 

ming  "  Annie  Laurie."  tie  disappointed.    She  would  rather  it  should 

The  days  slipped  rapidly  away,  saved,  for  have  been  entirely  his  own.  True,  the  adora- 
Miss  Burnham  at  least,  from  the  usual  mo-  tion  these  two  girls  had  always  manifested 
notonyof  school  routine  by  the  yet  lingering  for  her  was  very  welcome;  Miss  Burnham 
.novelty  of  her  surroundings.  She  found  was  not  the  woman  to  undervalue  the  least  of 
her  fellow-teachers  agreeable  and  helpful,  incense  burned  in  her  honor ;  but,  like  most 
and  several  times  coaxed  pale  Miss  Jeffries  women,  she  had  her  preference  in  the  mat- 
to  walk  down  the  little  half-moon  beach  af-  ter  of  incense-bearers, 
ter  the  class-work  of  Uie  day  was  over.  A  The  next  time  she  wrote  to  her  friend 
short  time  after  her  little  chat  with  Aldrich  Miss  Both,  she  spoke  of  the  basket  and  its 
after  school,  she  entered  her  class-room  one  donors : — 
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**,..,  They  are  nice  girls,  and  I  like  giggle  till  I  shake  my  head  at  her.  The  girl 
them  both,  bnt  so  different  it  seems  strange  is  a  beauty  of  coarse,  and  she  knows  it — no 
that  they  should  be  inseparable  companions,  one  better.  But — Oh  dear  I  ....  ^ 
Anna  Avery  is  one  of  the  very  good  girls,  March  vanished  into  the  realm  of  yester- 
irho  always  has  her  algebra  worked  out,  and  days,  and  half  of  April  followed.  It  was 
can  explain  everything  in  the  philosophy  daring  the  latter  part  of  the  month  that  ex- 
with  great  fluency  and  in  irreproachable  die-  cursions  began  to  be  made  to  the  neighboring 
tion.  Oh,  I  admire  her  immensely  in  secret,  hills  after  trailing  arbutus.  Katharine  was 
I  assure  you  1  She  is  a  quiet  little  thing  out  very  tired  one  night.  The  day's  work  had 
of  school,  and  hardly  has  a  word  to  say,  but  gone  wrong  ;  one  of  the  younger  girls  had 
she  brings  me  the  daintiest  little  button-hole  been  disagreeable ;  the  scholars  had  chattered 
bouquets  you  ever  saw.  Nelly  is  about  Uie  so  loudly  in  the  hall-way  that  she  had  to  strike 
same  age — ^nearly  sixteen — but  she  is  a  lively  her  little  bell  for  quiet.  She  heard  them 
character;  rather  pretty,  tho'  not  danger^  pass  out,  young  and  gay  and  careless,  plan- 
ously  so ;  a  very  fair  scholar,  considering  the  ning  for  a  walk  to  Pulpit  Rock.  Now  a  long 
flighty  way  in  which  she  does  her  studying ;  algebraical  problem  with  an  incorrect  an- 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  every  boy  in  school,  swer  stretched  its  length  over  four  feet  of  the 
— not  in  a  coquettish  way  exactly ;  I  can  blackboard,  waiting  to  be  revised  and  cor- 
f ancy  the  disgust  she  would  feel  for  a  youth  rected.  Mr.  Yose  was  giving  Fanny  Morse 
who  should  try  to  be  sentimental — but  with  a  music  lesson  in  the  next  room,  and  the  girl 
a  certain  jolly-good-fellowship  which  appears  kept  playing  the  same  air,  a  plaintive  little 
to  be  very  taking.  I  hope  you  won't  think  air,  over  and  over,  making  the  same  old  mis- 
she  is  fast ;  not  at  all.  She  simply  considers  take  in  the  same  old  place  every  time, — evi* 
all  homan  boys  her  brethren,  and  laughs  and  dently  much  to  Mr.  Yose's  annoyance,  for 
talks  with  them  accordingly.  The  school  his  thin,  sharp  voice  occasionally  rose  above 
rules  are  very  lax  in  many  respects  and  the  the  monotonous  **  tinkle-tum  **  with  a  sharp 
sexes  are  not  separated  much.  And  on  the  reprimand.  Katharine  had  been  disap- 
whole,  do  you  know,  I  think  it  is  better,  pointed  in  her  usual  letter  that  morning,  her 
(Hear  me  preach  like  an  ancient  matron !)  head  ached  dismally,  and  she  felt  tired  and 
There  really  are  not  half  the  silly  flirtations  homesick.  The  door  of  her  room  was  closed, 
here  that  nsed  to  flourish  in  our  old  semi-  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  a  hard  little  brick- 
nary  days,  when  we  were  forbidden  to  look  bat  of  a  dictionary  and  shat  her  eyes.  She 
at  a  college  student  Tes,  I  believe  in  oo-  felt  so  old  for  her  nineteen  years,  and  so 
education.  When  a  boy  sees  his  dearly-idol-  alone !  And  when  she  went  home  to  tea  Mrs. 
ized  one  make  a  spectacle  of  herself  in  class.  Heath  would  gossip  at  her  as  usual.  Oh  dear! 
I  think  he  is  more  apt  to  remember  that  ^  I  wish  I  'd  never  come  here,"  she  men- 
brains  are  of  almost  as  much  importance  as  tally  declared.  ^  I  wish  I  were  going  away 
big  eyes  and  dimples.  to-night  I  " 

*^  And  yet — ^there  rises  before  my  mind's  Some  one  tapped  on  the  door ;  she  thought 

eye  a  living  argument  to  the  contrary.     If  it  was  Mr.  Yose  in  the  next  room,  and  did 

you  could  only  know  Fanny  Morse  1  That  not  stir.    Then  the  door  opened  gently  and 

girl  does  aggravate  me  so,  Helen  I    A  little    Aldrich  walked  in. 

blonde,  aged  about  seventeen,  with  fair  hair,  <*I— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you 

the  most  of  it  in  her  eyes  (no ;  just  reach-  were  gone,  and  I  came  in  to  get  Miss  Avery's 

ing  her  eyes,  for  she  would  n't  wish  to  hide  geometry." 

them !),  the  aforesaid  eyes  very  large,  brown-  Miss  Bumham's  face  was  raised  in  an  in- ' 

velvety  and  soft,  pink  and  white  cheeks  and  stant,  a  little  *'  teary  'round  the  lashes,"  and 

little  white  hands,  and  snch  stupidity  as  she  started  to  her  feet    ''Please  shut  the 

would  amaze  you.     She  is  a  placid,  even-  door,"  she  said,  *'  so  that  no  one  else  shall 

tempered  girl,  and  never  seems  in  the  least  come  in."    Then  with  more  of  her  accus- 

disturbed  at  her  most  egregious  blander,  tomed  serenity  she  added,  **  I  supposed  you 

though  it  makes  irrepressible  Nelly  Dean  were  gone  a  Maying  with  the  rest" 
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'^I  did  not  care  to  go,"  he  said,  with  a  many  ordinary  acquaintances  of  bo  short 

sort  of  carelessness  which  seemed  elaborate  standing.    And  of  course  he  understood  it 

from  its  perfection.    He  closed  the  door,  so.    As  "for  herself^  was  she  likely  to  take 

and  found  the  book  he  wanted  lying  on  any  permanent  fancy  to  this  bright-faced 

a  settee  by  the  window.    Katharine  turned  fanner's  son,  who  still  had  his  education  and 

to  the  blackboard  and  began  looking  over  the  world  before  him  ?    Sh^  laughed  at  the 

the  incorrect  problem — Fanny  Morse's,  as  very  idea,  took  down  her  long  brown  hair 

it  happened.    Aldrieh  walked  oyer  to  the  and  brushed  it  out,  and  went  to  bed. 

desk,  and  began  picking  into  fine  shreds  a  Next  morning,  when  she  took  in  the  basket 

bit  of  paper  that  lay  on  a  heap  of  books,  of  kindlings  Aldrieh  always  placed  outside 

The  crayon  clicked  rapidly  over  the  board,  her  door,  she  found  a  tiny  bunch  of  arbutus- 

and  Fanny  in  the  next  room  played  the  on  the  top — a  deep  rose-pink,  and  so  fra- 

pkuntive  little  air  over  once  more, — ^but  no  grant  that  it  scented  the  little  room,  and  she 

one  spoke.  pinned  it  at  her  throat  before  going  down 

At  length  Aldrieh  broke  the  silence : —  to  breakfast 

^Forgive  me  if  it  is  an  impertinence,  Miss  The  school  had  a  week*s  recess  the  first 

Buraham,  but — could  I  do  anything  to  help  of  May.    Miss  Leighton  and  Miss  Jeffries 

yon — any  way?"  took  the  opportunity  for  a  breathing  space 

**Yoa  are  very  good,"  said   Katharine,  among  their  friends,  all  but  a  few  of  the 

taming  toward  him  once  more.    *'  But  it  is  schohu^  went  home,  and  the  village  street 

nothing.    I  was  tired  and — and  cross,  that  seemed  deserted.    Katharine  had  intended 

is  all.    Sndi  attacks  are  seldom  fatal,  you  to  go  also  to  the  only  home  she  had,  with 

know,"  and  she  smiled  as  she  spoke.  an  uncle  in  another  state,  biit  her  cousin  was 

"I  am  glad  it  is  no  worse  then,"  he  said  taken  ill  just  as  school  closed,  and  it  seemed 

with  a  certain  slow  gravity,  looking  full  in  best  for  her  to  remain  at  Winston.    It  was 

her  face.    ''  I  was  afraid  some  one  had  an-  a  quiet,  restful  week,  without  the  hourly 

npyed  you.    I  know  the  scholars  better  than  recitation  bells  and  the  tramp  of  busy  feet. 

you  do  yet    Shall  I  bring  you  half  a  doflEen  Katharine  took  long  walks,  and  long  rows 

letters  to-night? "  as  well  in  a  little  shell  of  a  boat  kept  on  the 

''Do,"  she  said,  with  a  grateful  glance,  beach,  spending  many  an  hour  of  her  pre- 

and  then  he  was  gone.  cious  few  dimming  over  the  waters  of  the 

She  sat  in  her  little  room  at  Mrs.  Heath's  bay.    Aldrieh  was  in  town  all  the  week,  but 

a  longtime  that  evening;  sat  and  thought,  he  was  busy  with  the  Professor  on  extra 

Was  she  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  tiiis  mathematical  work,  and  she  saw  but  little 

blue-eyed,  broad-shouldered   student?    In-  of  him. 

deed  ^e  was  not    Oh  no  1    Miss  Bumham  Saturday  came,  a  still,  warm  day,  with 

never  indulged  in  that  engaging  little  pas-  gray  clouds  over  all  the  sky.    Miss  Bumham 

time.    She  disapproved  of  it  on  grounds  of  vn'ote  several  long-neglected  letters  in  the 

conscience,  expediency  and  good  taste.    Yet,  forenoon,  and  after  dinner  strolled  down  to 

like  many  other  giris  of  her  age,  she  had  no  the  beach  alone,  and  pushed  off  in  the  boat 

Tery  decided  objection  to  being  admired  and  Hardly  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the 

adored  without  her  connivance.    If  this  boy  surface  of  the  bay  was  almost  as  smooth  as 

(yes— he  was  a  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet  in  glass.    She  pulled  steadily  across  toward 

college),  if  this  boy  liked  her  company,  why,  the  Neck,  feathering  the  oars  in  her  very 

she  surely  was  not  bound  to  slight  or  avoid  best  style. 

him  because  she  was  teacher  and  he  was  »« Thou  canst  not  wav«  thy  sudr  in  air, 

pupil ;  on  the  contrary  that  relation  was  the  Or  dip  thy  iMuldle  in  the  laiie, 

safeguard  of  their  association.    Under  the  B«<^  «*  «^«»  *>»«  ^^  o'  ^^"^^  **»«»•«• 

.              ,                  .              ...               «  And  ripplM  in  rhyme  the  oar  fonake." 
Circumstances  her  superior  position  made 

p^ectly  proper  and  natural  a  more  familiar  She  repeated  the  lines,  half  aloud.    "  I 

degree  of  friendliness  in  out-of-school  inter-  wish  there  was  some  one  here  to  help  me 

course  than  she  could  have  indulged  in  with  enjoy  it "  she  thought,  and  then  blushed  to 
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■  , ,  I  ,   _  I >  II  I * 

think  of  the  particular  some  one  whom  she  she  could  at  last  discern  a  darker  streak 

meant.  through  the  blinding  mist;  that  must  be 

*^  Katharine  Morris  Bumham,  you're  an  the  village  only  hall  a  mile  away,  but  with 

idiot  I''  a  single  oar  how  could  shb  ever  reach  it? 

She  answered  not  herself  again,  but  fell  to  She  remembered  that  it  was  the  hour  of  ebb- 
rowing  with  increased  vigor  till  she  reached  tide,  and  that  it  would  take  the  boat  drift- 

the  opposite  shore,  a  mile  away.    It  was  a    ing,  drifting She  covered  her  eyes 

scientific  excursion  she  was  making  this  with  her  hands.    Then  she  called  aloud, 

afternoon — an  excursion  for  eminently  pro-  shouted ;  then  listened,  and  paddled  help- 

fessional  purposes.    Some  one  had  told  her  lessly  with  her  one  oar,  and  listened  again, 

of  a  rare  blossom  that  grew  on  the  Neck,  She  remembered  with  odd  inappropriateness 

and  she  wished  to  get  some  specimens  for  a  drawing  on  the  blackboard  in  her  room  to 

the  botany  class  and  a  few  bits  of  greenstone  illustrate  the  production  of  tides,  and  how 

besides  for  the  geology.    A  fine  mist  came  Fanny  Morse  could  not  understand  it.  Then 

creeping  in  shoreward  as  she  searched,  but  she  called  and  shouted  for  help  once  more, 

she  did  not  stop  to  notice  the  growing  dim-  **  Can  it  be,"    she   asked  herself,  with 

ness  of  the  opposite  shore  \mtil  she  had  frightened  eyes  and  pale  lips  parted.    '*  Can 

secured  her  treasures  and  turned  toward  the  I  be  going  to  drift  out  to  sea  as  that  man 

boat    **  It  will  be  a  heavy  fog  by  night,"  did,  and  will  they  find  me  on  the  sand,  cold 

she  thought,  pushing  off.    She  kept  time  to  and  wet  and— can  it  be  ?  Such  things  always 

a  little  German  rowing-song  at  first,  hum-  seemed  so  far  away,  and  I  am  not  twenty 

ming  it  softly  to  herself  as  she  bent  to  the  yet    Will  this  be  the  end  of  it  all — ^to  drift 

oars.    The  bits  -of  greenstone  lay  in  the  and  drift,  so  near  the  shore,  and  yet  to  die 

bottom  of  the  boat    The  shore  she  had  out  here  all  alone  ? " 

left  grew  dim  and  indistinct  as  she  rowed  She  stood  up  in  the  boat  and  called  once 

on  *,  the  fog  was  setting  in  very  fast    She  more.    Would  no  one  hear  ?   She  could  see 

turned  her  head  toward  the  village,  but  nothing  now  but  white  fog  on  all  sides  of 

the  houses  and  the  hills  were  blurred  so  the  boat    She  sank  down,  tightly  clutching 

that  she  could  hardly  distinguish  them.  her  one  oar. 

'*  I  must  row  faster,"  she  said,  **  and  get  Hark  1    Was  it  only  a  fancy,  or  did  she 

in  as  soon  as  possible,  or  Mrs.  Heath  will  hear  a  sound  as  of  some  one  calling?    She 

think  I  am  drowned,  and  raise  the  town."  started  up  again,  this  time  to  listen.    She 

Then  she  remembered  how  some  of  the  heard  the  sound  a  second  time,  away  to  the 

scholars  said  a  man  was  once  caught  in  a  right,  and  shouted  eagerly  in  answer.    Then 

fog  on  the  bay,  and,  losing  his  reckoning,  for  the  third  time,  a  little  louder,  and  she 

rowed  out  of  the  harbor  and  down  the  east-  answered.    By  and  by  a  dim,  dark  blur  ap- 

em  shore,  and  was  found  drowned  by  the  peared  in  sight    She  caUed  once  more,  and 

Fonsett  rocks  twenty  miles  away.    It  was  a  man's  voice  responded  cheerily.    Nearer 

a  sickening  thought    She  shuddered,  and  and  nearer  the  dark  blot  grew,  till  it  resolved 

turned  her  head  once  more  to  see  if  she  were  itself  into  a  second  boat  and  the  familiar 

yet  nearing  the  little  beach  where  the  boat  figure  of  John  Aldrich. 

was  kept  <<  Don't  be  frightened  now,"  he  said  in  a 

She  ctmld  not  see  the  shore  at  all!  matter-of-fact  way.    **  We  '11  be  at  home  in 

A  sudden,  horrible  fear  came  over  her ;  twenty  minutes,  see  if  we  're  not" 

she  lost  her  presence  of  mind,  dropped  both  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 

oars,  and  one  of   them  slipped  from  its  said,  gazing  at  him  with  wide,  terrified  eyes 

socket  and  floated  rapidly  away.   She  caught  like  a  child's. 

the  other  and  tried  to  scull  the  little  shell  He  stepped  into  her  boat,  changed  the 

after  it,  but  ihe  boat  would  not  obey  her  oars,  and  tied  his  own  craft  to  the  stem,  and 

unskillful  hands  and  she  found  the  attempt  in  doing  so  had  to  stoop  over  close  by  her 

was  useless.    Which  way  was  the  shore  ?  face,  as  she  sat  crouched  on  the  bottom  of 

Somewhere  ahead,  for  by  straining  her  eyes  the  boat 
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**  You  "re  not  frightened  now  ?'^  he  said  see  the  fog  in  season,  and  I  can*t  tell  how  I 

soothingly,  as  he  would  to  a  ten-year-old  came  to  lose  the  oar  so  stupidly.    It  just 

girl.    **  I  know  I  can  get  you  home  safely,  flew  out  of  the  boat." 

I  'm  used  to  the  fog,  you  see."  **  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  try  solitary 

^^  I  *m  not  afraid  of  anything — now.*'  navigation  again,"  he  said.    **  Do  you  know 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant ;  then  hers  what  might  have  happened  if  your  boat  had 

fell ;  the  long,  pale  lashes  brushed  her  cheek  drifted  out  to  sea  ?  " 

and  a  great  wave  of  rosy  color  swept  over  "  But  it  did  n't,"  she  said.    *'  You  came." 

the  face  that  was  so  white.  There  was  a  silence. 

John  Aldrich,  bending  a  little  nearer  the  '*I  never  was  so  frightened  in  my  life  as 
long  laches,  hesitated  a  moment;  then  his  I  was  until  I  heard  you  calling.  What  could 
face  grew  unwontedly  grave,  and  he  turned  I  ever  do  to  show  you — ' 
away,  took  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  "  Miss  Katharine,  if  you — ^ 
boat,  and  began  to  ply  the  oars.  Alon^  in  '*  Nice  day  for  a  walk.  Miss  Bumham, 
the  enveloping  white  fog.  It  was  as  if  all  said  a  voice  from  behind.  It  was  the  Or- 
tbe  universe  had  been  stricken  out  of  being,  thodox  minister.  "  How  d'  ye  do,  Mr.  Al- 
except  this  narrow  shell  of  plank  and  its  drich  ?  Cap'n  Morgan's  rheumatism  about 
occupants.  He  rowed-  on  with  swift,  even  the  same,  I  suppose  ? "  (giving  her  no  op- 
strokes,  and  she  sat  curled  in  a  little  shiv-  portunity  for  an  answer).  **  Mrs.  Heath 
ering  heap  in  the  stem.  All  at  once  he  said  you  'd  gone  over  there.  He 's  a  fine 
stopped.  old  gentleman,  Cap'n  Morgan  is,  and  has 

**  Oh,  what  is  it  ?    Are  we—"  rode  out  many  a  hard  storm  in  his  day. 

**  There  is  no  danger ;  we  are  coming  in  This  fog 's  a  disagreeable  thing  for  coasters, 

all  right,  but  you  are  cold.    Take  my  coat,  Ah,  here  you  are  at  home  already.    Well, 

please,"  and  he  stripped  it  off,  forthwith.  good  afternoon  again  1 " 

*<  No  indeed,"  began  Katharine.  Katharine  paused  an  instant,  her  hand  on 

"Indeed 'you  will,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  the  door-latch, 

command,  adding  more  gently,  "I  cannot  "How  did  you  know  I  was  ant  on  the 

let  you  get  cold  and  ill  from  this  exposure,  bay  ?  " 

Miss — ^Miss  Katharine.    Please  let  me  help  "I  didn't  know,"  said  he,  "I  only  felt 

you  put  it  on."    She  meekly  submitted  with-  it.    I  took  my  boat  and  rowed  out,  and 

out  a  word  to  have  the  garment  buttoned  waited  until  I  heard  you  call." 

over  her  gray  flannel  dress  ;  then  its  owner  She  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  Mrs.  Heath's 

resumed  his  seat  and  his  rowing.  questions,  as  well  she  might,  and  went  down 

The  fish-houses  by  the  beach  loomed  up  at  to  tea  with  fear  and  trembling,  after  having 

last,  tall  and  ghostly,  and  the  boat  grated  rubbed  some  color  into  her  pale  cheeks, 

on  the  firm  sand  once  more.  But,  by  great  good-fortune,  the  lady  of  the 

**  I  wish  everybody  need  not  know,"  Kath-  house  had  heard  an  astonishing  piece  of 
arine  said,  as  he  lifted  her  lightly  out  in  his  news  from  the  minister,  and  was  so  inter- 
strong  arms.  She  had  now  an  awakening  ested  in  relating  it  that  her  guest's  fluctuat- 
sense  of  the  gossip  that  might  grow  out  of  ing  color  and  unwontedly  bright  eyes  excited 
her  adventure.  no  remark,  or  even  notice. 

**  Mrs.  Heath  does  not  know;  she  thinks  "I  begun  to  think  you  was  goin'  to  stay 

you  are  spending  the  afternoon  at  the  Mor-  to  supper,"  she  said.    "  Don't  you  recollect 

gans,  and  very  likely  no  one  else  will  see  us.  my  speaking  of  old  Mis'  Carew's  daughter 

As  for  the  boat  —  "he  laid  his  own  oars  that  married  the  doctor  from  Portland?   I 

in  the  little  dory  Katharine  had  used,  and  know  I  've  told  you  about  her  and  the  big 

thrust  her  odd  one  under  a  heap  of  sea-  wedding,  'n  how  he  went  off  to  Anzony  fif- 

weed.    "  The  oars  were  alike ;  I  can  man-  teen  years  ago  'n  had  n*t  been  heard  from 

age  that ;    don't  be  afraid.    It  shan't  be  since.    Well,  she  got  married  again  to  a  city 

sewing-circle  capital,"  and  he  laughed.  boarder  that  came  down  from  Boston  in  the 

"  I  suppoee  it  was  careless  of  me  not  to  Summer,  and  now  what 's  come  but  a  letter 
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from  nnrober  one,  and  he  is  n't  dead  at  all,  and  Rhe  picked  up  the  little  black  circlet  f roni 
and  he 's  coming  on  East  again,  and  I  would    the  floor  whei-e  it  had  fallen,  shut  her  eyes, 

like  to  know  how  they  're  goin'  to  fix  things,  and  threw  it  as  far  as  she  could  out  of  the 

A  cup  o*  tea,  John  ?  No  ?  You  'd  better ;  the  window. 

fog  makes  it  sort  o'  chilly.  First  real  heayy  A  day  or  two  later  Aldrich  came  in  to  din- 
fog  we  've  had  in  a  long  time.  Don't  you  ner  with  something  in  his  hand.  "  I  've 
remember  the  time  Bennett  Fisk  got  lost  been  botanizing  out  in  the  back-yard,"  be 
and  drifted  out  to  sea  and — "  announced,  with  a  twinkle  in  the  blue  eyes. 

"  Yes— Oh  yes,"  said  Aldrich  a  little  im-  "  Guess  what  new  specimen  I  've  found  ?  ^ 

patiently.    "No,  I  don't  wish  for  any  tea,  "Pusley ! "  said  Mrs.  Heath,  in  a  tone  of 

but  I  will  take  another  biscuit  please.     I  scornful  disgust.    **  I  wish  there  was  some- 

thiuk  you  *ve  surpassed  yourself."  thing  't  would  kill  it  out" 

Miss  Burnham  did  not  wi'ite  to  Helen  "  Bachelor's  button !  "  he  laughed,  dis- 

Roth  about  the  boat  adventure ;  she  never  playing  a  specimen  of  the  article  which  Kath- 

told  any  one.    A  little  hint  of  the  existence  arine  had  seen  before.    "  Don't  you  know, 

of  some  sort  of  an  adventure  did  leak  out  Aunt  Hannah,  I  lost  one  and  you  had  to  pat 

after  a  while,  but  the  full  particulars  were  on  an  odd  pattern  that  did  n't  match  the 

never  published.    She  wondered  one  night  rest?  Here  it  is  turned  up  all  right.    If  you 

what  John  Aldrich  was  going  to  say  when  ever  lose  anything.  Miss  Burnham,  be  sure 

the  minister  overtook  them.     He  was  the  to  hunt  for  it  in  the  back-yard.     It  11  be 

same  as  ever,  courteous,  very  thoughtful  for  pretty  certain  to  land  there.    And  yet,"  he 

her  in  little  things,  and  ^ith  now  and  then  added,  in  a  puzzled  way,  "  I  can't  remember 

a  faint  trace  of  some  especial  significance  in  going  out  there  at  all  to  lose  it." 

his  look  or  words.    Could  it  be—.     He  One  Friday  evening,  a  fortnight  before 

was  really  to  all  practical  intents  years  older  the  close  of  school,  Mrs.  Heath  had  gone  to 

than  herself  in  his  knowledge  of  life,  he  was  prayer>meeting,  and  Miss  Burnham  sat  on 

well-bred,  fairly  well-read,  and  undeniably  the  piazza  alone,  a  light  wool  shawl  thrown 

handsome.    But  he  was  poor,  and  must  in-  carelessly  over  her  shoulders.    The  latch  of 

evitably  be  a  hard-working  man  for  years  the  gate  clicked  sharply,  and  Aldrich  came 

if  not  for  his  life-time.  in  from  the  street  with  his  accustomed  quick. 

She  took  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket  and  light  step, 

read  it  over  carefully ;  it  was  one  of  the  let-  "  May  I  stay  here  with  you  ?  "  he  said, 

ters  with  the  New  York  post-mark,  but  it  <*  Do.    It  is  too  pleasant  to  remain  in  the 

was  not  signed  with  her  brother  Tom's  name,  house." 

It  was  not  a  love-letter;  simply  a  friendly,  He  sat  on  the  low  piazza  rail  with  one  arm 

commonplace,  business-like  letter,  and  signed  around  a  pillar.    A  spray  of  woodbine  hung 

with  "  Sincerely  your  friend."    She  laid  it  down  by  his  hand,  and  he  twisted  it  rather 

away  io  her  widiiug-desk.    Then  she  opened  nervously  around  his  fingers, 

an  inner  compartment  of  tlie  desk,  and  took  **  The  school  year  is  almost  oVer,"  said 

out  a  thin  circlet  of  black,  perhaps  an  inch  Katharine,  after  a  while,  more  to  break  the 

in  diameter,  and  sat  looking  at  that.    It  was  silence  than  for  anything  else, 

not  an  es^tecially  beautiful  or  interesting  ob-  "  Yes.    I  wish  I  knew  what  the  next  year 

ject  in  itself,  simply  a  button  very  like  tho^e  will  be  for  me." 

on  John  Aldrich's  overcoat  which  she  had  She  looked  up  in  some  surprise, 

worn  in  the  boat.     She  sat  for  an  instant  '*  Is  n't  that  settled  ?    Professor    Bailey 

looking  at  it  with  a  little  smile  playing  about  told  me  you  would  enter  college  with  hon- 

her  lips,  then  started  suddenly  up  and  threw  ors  if  you  chose." 

it  across  the  room.  "  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  the  young  man  asked 

"  Katharine  B.,  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  eagerly.    Then  his  voice  fell  to  the  former 

she  said.    **  You  are  sillier  than  any  school  tone  of  perplexity.    ^  I  wish — may  I  tell 

girl  in  the  Academy.    What  business  have  you  something,  please,  and  ask  your  advice 

you  saving  up  your  scholar's  coat-buttons  ?  "  about  it  ?    Something  I  have  been  thinking 
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of  for  monihs,  and  it  mast  be  decided  now.  worth  intelligently  directed  labor.    I  think 

And  it  may  mean  a  great  deal  for  me/'  he  you  know  I  should  n't  want  to  be  a  mere  au- 

added  in  a  lower  tone.  tomatic  groimd-scratcher.    I  should  mean  to 

^Surely,"  she  answered,  with  some  won-  be  a  first-best  farmer,  and  I'd  do  it    Of 

der.  coui*8e  a  man  could  be  coUege-bied  and  a 

^  And  yon  will  tell  me  honestly  what  you  farmer  too,  but  the  classics  and  mathematics 

think,  as  if  I — well,  as  if  I  were — ^your  would  hardly  be  necessary  to  him,  and  for 

brother  you  know,  for  instance."  the  rest — it  would  hardly  be  a  profitable 

*'  Certainly,  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  if  I  way  of  spending  so  much  money.    It  is  a 

say  anytliiug."  choice  between  college  and  farm ;   which 

^  Then  this  is  the  case.    Tou  see,  Miss  shall  I  take  ?    I  want  the  college ;  it  will 

Bumham,  I  don't  know  in  which  way  I  cost  something  to  give  it  up.    I  don't  know 

should  be  more  selfiah — ^to  go  to  college  now  what  to  do." 

or  not  to  go.    I  am  all  ready,  father  expects  .     *<  It  is  a  hard  question  to  decide  all  at 

it  and  the  Professor  expects  it,  and  they  will  once,"  said  Katharine  slowly, "  and  I  hardly 

be  disgusted  enough  if  I  throw  away  all    see  why  you  ask  me  to " 

this  time ;  and  it  does  n't  seem  right  to  dis-  **  Precisely  because  I  wanted  your  advice, 

appoint  them  so  much  as  it  would  if  I  gave  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me.    For 

ihA  whole  thing  up,  when  they  have  done  so  whose  opinion  should  I  care  so  much  ?  " 

much  to  help  me  thus  far.    And  yet  there  There  was  a  silence  on  the  piazza.    The 

is  a  great  deal  on  the  other  side.    Here  I  moonlight  slanted  through  the  woodbine 

am  almost  twenty-one.    If  I  go  to  college  and  fell  on  Miss  Bumham's  fine,  clear-cut 

and  then  study  law,  as  I  have  planned,  it  face,  on  the  lace  about  her  throat,  and  on 

will  be  six  or  seven  years  before  I  can  really  the  slender  white  hands  in  her  lup— very 

begin  to  do  anything.     Meantime   I  am  pretty  hands,  and  she  always  knew  what  to 

spending  my  father's  money  for  him.    To  do  with  them ;  they  were  never  obtrusive  or 

be  sure,  he  is  more  than  willing,  but  Uiat  awkward  in  position.    She  lifted  her  eyes, 

doesn't  make  any  difference.     And,  after  only  to  meet  his  own,  so  let  them  fall  again, 

all,  what  is  it  going  to  amount  to?    If  I  Was  she  saying  more  than  she  knew? 

went  through  college   I  should   certainly  **  I  do  not  knc^  why  you  should  say  that, 

want   to  be    a  professional   man,  and   I  However,  as  to  your  question.    Please  take 

should  n't  want  to  be  third-rate  either ;  I  my  words  for  what  they  are  worth — simply 

would  n't.    And  I  know  now  I  could  never  the  opinion  of  a  woman  who  knows  no  more 

be  more  than  third-rate  in  any  profession."  of  the  world  than  you  do.    I  am  quite  sure 

**  You  are  too  hard  on  John  Aldrich,"  said  you  under-estimate  your  own    powers  in 

Katharine,  smiling.  speaking  of  professional  life,  and,  of  course, 

^  I  bf  g  yoiu*  pardon,  no.    I  know  him  well,  one  has  a  natural  prejudice  in  favor  of  the 

and  I  know  where  the  limits  of  his  powers  sheep-skin  diploma ;  still  I  think  no  man  can 

lie.    Now  the  question  comes,  is  it  worth  be  more  genuinely  manly  than  the  one  who 

while  to  spend  the  next  six  or  seven  years  deals  directly  with  Mother  Earth,  and  uses 

in  getting  ready  to  be  a  third-rate  lawyer  ?  the  lights  of  science  to  help  him  on." 

The  alternative  is  this.    My  father  has  a  "  Would  a  woman  think  the  less  of  a  man 

good  farm,  and  he  himself  is  getting  old  for  choosing  so— for  choosing  to  be  an  every- 

and  can  personally  do  but  little  to  improve  day  working-man  ?  "    He  asked  the  question 

it  as  it  deserves.    Now  if  I  should  make  up  rather  hurriedly,  as  if  he  were  half  ashamed 

my  mind  to  drop  the  idea  of  college  and  be-  of  it,  and  turned  his  head,  a  strong,  dark 

come  a  farmer  he  has  said  he  would  deed  profile,  away  from  the  comer  where  she  sat. 

me  the  land  as  soon  as  I  oome  of  age,  and  I  ''  No  one  whose  respect  is  worth  having 

could  earn  an  honest  living  for  myself  and  would  think  less  of  a  man  for  honestly 

— and  mine,  and  take  care  of  my  parents  choosing  what  he  knows  he  can  do  well, 

daring  their  lives  besides.    I  know  I  could  though  it  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  an  ornamental 

be  a  good  farmer,  and  the  land  is  really  letter  or  two  after  his  name." 
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'<  Thank  you,  Miss  Bumham."  is  should  not  marry  a  few  more  brains, 

She  rose  in  a  few  minutes  to  enter  the  does  n't  it  ?  But  then,  she 's  a  pretty  face, 

house,  and  be  opened  the  door  for  her  to  and  that's  the  most  a  boy  wants,  now  o' 

pass  in.    *<  Good  night/' she  said.  days.** 

He  took  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  his        **  But — ^why— I  never  saw  anything — ** 
own.  "Haven't  you  really?     Why,  for    one 

**  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  too.  thing  he  almost  invariably  waited  around 

Not  to-night ;    the   last  night   of   sohool.  the  building  after  school  to  walk  home  with 

You  '11  not  forget  ?  "  her  when  she  'd  finished  her  practicing  np- 

"  No,"  said  Katharine  slowly,  and  slipped  stairs, — and — Oh,  ever  so  many  little  things, 

npstairs  in  the  shimmering  moonlight,  like  I  wonder  you  have  not  noticed ;  women  are 

a  pale  gray  ghost    She  read  over  all  the  apt  to  be  sharper  in  such  matters  than  we 

New  York  letters  that  night  before  she  went  blundering  masculine  half  of  creation.    But 

to  bed,  and  then  lay  wide  awake  till  the  then  you  were  a  stranger  to  every  one  at 

clock  struck  two — an  unusual  thing  in  her  first.    Why,  if  anything  happened  to  keep 

healthy  young  life.  her  from  going  off  with  the  other  scholars 

She  went  into  the  Professor's  office  one  he  always  gave  it  up  too.    I  know  one  day 

day  during  the  last  week  of  school  to  ask  in  particular  she  had  to  stay  for  a  music  le»- 

some  question  about  the  final  examinations,  son  when  a  number  of  them  had  planned  to 

and  found  the  principal  frowning  like  a  go  after  May-flowers,  and  he  wouldn't  go 

thunder-cloud  behind  his  spectacles.  without  her.    The  boys  teased  him  about  it 

**  What  do  you  suppose  Aldrich  is  going  a  good  deal  at  the  time.     But  there  I   I 

to  do  ?  "  he  demanded.    *'  What  crazy  freak  must  n't  stop  to  gossip  like  this.    What  was 

do  you  think  he 's  taken  now  ?  "  it — these  papers  ?  Oh  yes,  make  them  out  as 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  said  Katharine.    "  Is  he  you  've  been  doing ;  that 's  just  right.    You 

liable  to  insane  attacks?"  look  pale.  Miss  Burnham.    Getting  tired 

"  He 's  taken  an  insane  notion  to  give  up  these  warm  dap  ?  " 
college,"  said  the  preceptor,  with  a  look  of        **  A  little." 

blank  disgust.  **  Going  to  settle  down  and  **  Yes,  I  guess  you  11  be  glad  to  say  good- 
be  a  miserable  drudge  of  a  farmer  1  Don*t  bye  to  Winston  and  go  home.  You  must 
mention  it,  please.  It 's  to  make  no  differ-  be.  There  are  only  a  few  days  longer  to 
ence  in  the  examinations  here  or  in  his  try-  wait,  you  know." 

ing  the  college  papers,  and  I  hope  if  he        "  I  think  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  rest,"  said 

passes  well  he'll  change  his  mind.    And  Katharine. 

he  will  pass  well,  there  isn't  a  doubt  of  it       "Don't  you  feel  well.  Miss  Burnham?" 

I  've  no  paiience  with  such  foolishness,  and  asked  Nelly  Dean,  later  in  the  day.    They 

1  can't  understand  the  case  either.    Has  he  were  alone  in  the  room.    The  Creometry 

ever  said  anything  to  you  about  it  ? "  cinuB had  not  yet  come  in.   "I  'm  afraid  your 

"Tome?    Why?"  headaches.    Can't  I  help  you  some  way  ? " 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  were  pretty  good  friends,        "No,  thank  you,  dear,"  said  Katharine, 

that 's  all.    Well,  I  suppose  it  wont  matter  with  a  sudden  tenderness  for  the  bright- 

so  much  to  little  Miss  Morse  as  it  might  to  faced  girl,  and  she  bent  her  head,  and  kissed 

some  girls.    She  won't  care  particularly."  her. 

Katharine  stared  in  undisguised  mystifica-       "  I  'm  sorry  you  're  so  tired,"  said  Nelly, 

tion.  "Such  heaps  of   horrid  old  examination 

"  Fanny  Morse  ?  How  ?  I  do  not  under-  papers  to  correct !  I  should  think  't  would 

stand."  kill  anybody.     Dont  you  suppose  you'll 

The  Professor  laughed.  come  back  next  term.  Miss  Bumham  ?  I  wish 

"  Why,  bless  you.  Miss  Bumham,  I  sup-  you  would  1 " 
pOse  that 's  a  settled  match,  though  it 's  been        She  shook  her  head, 
kept  pretty  quiet    Didn't  you  know  it?       "Not even  perhaps?  If  MissElkinsdIdn't 

Seams  rather  a  pity  so  smart  a  fellow  as  he  want  to  come  back  at  all  ?  " 
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• 

**  Ko.    Bot  I  shall  miss  you,  dear.    Now  which  she  looked  forward  to  saying  good 

go,  please.    The  class  is  coming."  bye.    If  Fanny  Morse  was  his  ideal, — so 

Another  New  York  letter  came  that  night,  be  it !    That  was  proof  enough  that  she  had 

and  Katharine  took  it  upstairs  directly  after  been  mistaken  in  him.    And  yet, — she  had 

tea,  locked  her  door,  and  sat  down  by  the    thought Well,  never  mind,  it  was  over 

table  with  the  envelope  still  uncut  in  her  now,  at  all  events,  or  would  be  soon,  and  she 

lap.    She  looked  it  all  over  several  times  was  going  home. 

with  a  very  grave  face,  and  at  last  slowly  Fanny  was  a  pretty  vision  of  pale  blue 

opened  it  and  unfolded  the  sheet  inside.    It  mist  and  rose-tinted  Roman  pearls.    Was 

was  a  shorter  letter  than  usual,  and  had  a  the  boy  much  to  blame,  after  all  ?    A  man 

different  ending.  need  not  expect  his  wife  to  entertain  hinji 

**....  Take  time  to  think  it  over  if  you  with  quadratics  or  the  Silurian  system, 
wish,  Kathie,  before  you  answer,  only  write  And  she  was  amiable  and  sweet  tempered ; 
to  me  soon.  Remember,  dear,  if  the  affeo-  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well.  There  was  a 
tion  I  have  to  give  is  not  so  romantic  or  so  marked  preference  in  Aldrich's  manner  to- 
demonstrative  as  that  of  another  might  be,  wards  her  this  evening ;  there  could  be  no 
it  is  honest  and  true,  and  will  always  be  mistake. 

yours  and  yours  alone,  for  I  never  cared  for  Toward  the  middle  of  the  evening  he 

any  one  else.    Do  you  not  care  a  little  for  came  over  to  talk  with  Katharine.    They 

me  too  ? "  spoke  of  his  change  of  plan. 

If  Robert  Fay  could  have  seen  her  lay  h«r  **  Tes,  I  have  decided  "  he  said,  "  or  you 

cheek  softly  on  the  letter  and  cry,  he  would,  did,  I  hardly  know  which.    I  am  quite  sure 

no  doubt,  have  been  properly  astonished.  now  it  V3  the  right  thing.    I  shall  take  the 

But  she  did  not  cry  long.    Mrs.  Heath  examinations,  however,  for  the  credit  of 

came  up  to  say  that  she  had  callers  waiting  them,  and  that  is  all.    Professor  insists  on 

down-stairs,  so  she  hastily  brushed  her  hair  my  doing  so  much.    I  hope  you  won't  for- 

and  bathed  her  eyes,  and  went  down  for  the  get  me  quite,  Miss  Burnham,  when  you  go 

evening.  away." 

Examinations'  were  over  at  last ;  even  the  **  No,  indeed,"  said  she,  serenely,  **  I  think 
graduation  exercises  were  left  behind.  The  your  friends  can  hardly  forget  you,  Aldrich. 
*'  sweet  girl  graduates  "  had  "  stood  on  the  I  shall  always  remember  you  with  pleasure, 
threshold  of  life  "  and  tripped  daintily  over  and  be  glad  to  know  of  any  good  fortune 
it  in  tarlatan  and  rose-buds,  and  the  boys  that  may  come  to  you." 
had  each  surpassed  the  other  in  excellence  His  eyes  turned  toward  Fanny  on  the  other 
of  oratory.  Professor  Bailey  had  made  bis  side  of  the  room,  and  she  saw  it. 
little  speech  to  the  class,  and  the  girls  had  <*  You  know  I  wanted  to  tell  you  some- 
cried,  ^e  diplomas,  tied  up  with  broad  rib-    thing " 

bons,  had  been  distributed,  and  the  final  "And  I  know  the  secret  already.    Did 

*'  parting  hynm  "  been  sung.    Only  the  even-  you  suppose  we  were  all  so  blind  ?  "  and  her 

ing    sociable  now  remained.     Katharine  eyes  laughed  up  to  his  own.    Then  she  added 

had  taken  some  pains  to  avoid  John  Aldrich  more  soberly ,*<  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy ; 

during  the  past  few  days.    She  dressed  her-  that  you  will  both  be  happy." 

self  with  special  care  that  evening  in  a  heavy,  '*  I  knew  you  would,"  he  answered  simply, 

trailing  gown  of  black  silk,  with  her  softest  Half  an  hour  later  Miss  Burnham  left  the 

lace  at  throat  and  wrists,  and  took  particu-  large,  bright  room  with  the  music  and  talk- 

lar  pains  with  the  wavy  masses  of  her  thick  ing  and  dancing,  and  slipped  into  her  own 

brown  hair,  smiling  as  she  did  so  with  a  deserted  class-room  for  a  moment's  quiet 

pleasantconsciousness  of  the  graceful  result,  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air.    The  room  was 

Did  she  feel  any  sentimental  sorrow,  such  dark,  and  she  stood  in  the  corner  by  an  open 

as  might  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion  ?  window — the  window  with  the  basket  of 

Not  at  all ;  and  she  herself  wondered  just  a  ferns  and  moss.    The  sound  of  voices  floated 

litUe  at  the  composed  and  cheerful  way  in  up  from  below,  as  she  stood  leaning  against 
ft 
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the  wiiulow  casing ;  first  the  voioe  of  Will  she  left  the  window  as  soon  as  she  recog- 

Andover,  one  of  the  graduates.  nized  the  voices  and  realized  the  subject  on- 

"  But  I  thonght  you  were  a  little  sweet  der  discussion.     But  she  heard  enough  to 

on  the  divinity  upstairs  in  number  five,  make  her  eyes  shine  with  a  brighter  light, 

And  Kate  Ferris  said "  and  her  slender  figure  move  with  more  than 

'<  Never  mind  what  Kate   Ferris   said,  usual  dignity  when  she  re-entered  the  lighted 

Well,  yes,  perhaps  I  was, — a  little,  but  that  halL    She  took  a  gracious  farewell  of  such 

was  different.    I  liked  her  of  course ;  she  b  of  the  scholars  as  she  would  not  see  again 

one  of  the  nicest  girls  I  ever  saw,  and  it  was  in  the  morning,  and  walked  home,  escorted 

only  natural  and  civil  to  try  to  make  things  by  Will  Andover. 

pleasant  for  her  when  she  came  here  a  stran-  Miss  Bumham  swept  upstairs  in  the  long, 
ger.  Of  course  I  did  n't  mean  to  commit  rustling  gown,  and  stood  in  her  own  room 
myself  at  all ;  there  was  Fanny  all  the  time ;  once  more ;  she  knelt  beside  her  trunk,  and 
and  even  if  it  had  n't  been  for  that, — ^why,  took  from  one  of  the  trays  a  broken  frag- 
you  know  a  fellow  does  n't  exactly  want  to  ment  of  greenstone  and  a  faded  bit  of  arbu- 
marry  his  school-teacher,  if  she  is  pretty,  and  tus,  pressed  and  folded  away  in  a  paper, 
has  that  way  of  doing  little  things;  you  She  twisted  and  tore  the  little  package 
know  what  I  mean.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  into  fine  pieces,  and  dropped  tiiem  into 
a  little  flirtation  like  that  is  a  bit  wrong,  the  stove.  Next  she  took  the  bit  of  green- 
When  both  sides  understand  how  the  mat-  stone  to  the  window,  and  let  it  fall  into  the 
ter  is,  it  does  n't  do  a  particle  of  harm,  and  stillness  and  the  night  Last  of  all,  she  sat 
it  is  mighty  agreeable."  down  by  the  little  table,  and  wrote  her  an- 

Katharine  did  not  hear  the  whole  of  this ;  swer  to  Robert  Fay.        Mabd  S.  Emery, 
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10NCE  laid  before  the  editor  of  a — ^per-  If  I  complained,  why?  On  the  side  of  the 
haps  r^tf— leading  religious  weekly  of  laugh,  friends  addressed  me  s»  **  Doctor  " — 
New  York  an  anecdote  of  a  late  Metho-  by  brevet,  I  suppose ;  young  men  threat- 
j  dist  bishop,  presenting  my  name  *with  ened  with  matrimony  sought  my  services, 
•the  manuscript  in  the  simplest  possible  form,  and  beggars  uttered  more  insolent  prayers 
A  few  weeks  brought  the  matter  to  public  for  alms.  On  the  solemn  side,  funereal  dust 
view  with  its  authorship  set  down  to '*  The  settled  over  all  things  and  thoughts  at 
Rev."  So-and-So.  I  smiled  a  gentle  protest  home ;  poverty  swung  on  my  gate  and  be- 
by  letter,  but  the  preacher,  turned  editor,  sought  me  to  do  the  doleful  over  its  de- 
scowled  at  me  this  reply :  "  It  was  not  my  parted ;  my  face  struck  an  up-and-down 
fault  you  were  so  dubbed,"  manifested  sur-  attitude ;  even  the  family  infant  wept.  On 
prise  that  I  did  not  feel  improved  thus  grafted  the  side  of  business,  I  felt  catalogued  with 
upon  the  clerical  family  against  will,  and  the  superannuated,  who,  having- preached 
omitted  correction.  He  was  editing  the  their  congregations  full  of  special  Sabbath 
journal,  but  not  its  interpolations.  love  for  home  and  themselves  out  of  bread. 
This  incident  illustrates  three  traits  found  seek  asylum  with  the  religious  press.  It 
in  many  preachers  set  to  feeding  the  print-  was  a  fair  illustration  of  "  the  power  of  the 
ing-press:  Carelessness  of  what  goes  into  press,"  but  not  a  power  financially  enoourag- 
theii*  paper ;  egotism  of  class  with  ignorance  ing. 

of  the  wider  world  in  esteeming  **  the  cloth's  "  But  is  "  Rev."  a  drag-weight  in  literature  ? 
mari:  in  journalism  a  badge  of  value;  and  And  if  so,  why?  I  think  it  raises  an  ad- 
lack  of  that  courtesy  which  is  part  of  busi-  verse  presumption  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
ness  to  correct  blunders  and  recall  injuries,  proportion  of  the  readers  of  religious  jour- 
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na]8 — perhaps  more  there  than  elsewhere,  matter;    and  that  Christianity  rightly  en- 

Their  estimate  of  the  preacher  rests  on  what  larged  wonld  win  such   condensation  of 

they  see  him  do  in  his  own  workshop.    And  sects  as  should  afford  the  strength  of  finan- 

from  the  pulpit  they  see  fall  much  of  char-  cial  unity  to  its  press.    Then  its  press  could 

nel  solemnity ;  a  prescribed,  formulated  talk  more  generally  afford  enei^  in  its  litera- 

on  death  and  judgment ;  a  dirge ;  a  muffled-  ture  and  would  become  in  large  measure  an 

drum-beat ;  not  enough  cheering  notes ;  too  aid  to  God's  grace  and  in  less  degree  an  <»*- 

little  of  life  as  a  good  thing,  a  grand  gift  gan  for  man's  creeds, 

designed  for  intelligent  enjoyment.  Among  other  objectors  to  contributing 

In  the  thought  of  people  and  to  the  pul-  clergymen  are  some  near-sighted  worldlings 
pit  as  a  death-telling  seer  this  atmosphere  who  see  Christianity  only  as  it  crops  out  of 
of  gloom  follows  the  preacher  when  he  puts  men,  and  who  think  that  tbey  would  be  pi- 
himself  into  print.  Often  unjust,  the  in-  ous  and  join  the  church  if  the  church  lead- 
ference  is  still  a  popular  parasite  he  cannot  ers  were  not  so  wicked.  And  these  are  of 
shake  off.  For  sometimes  the  Bev.  Long-  "  the  sick  "  whom  to  heal  the  Physician 
face  is  a  very  jolly  fellow  in  printer's  ink,  came.  They  need  a  good  literatnre.  But 
does  n't  stop  with  a  smile  but  actually  laughs  they  have  played  detective  around  the  pi|l- 
out  loud,  as  the  dray-horse  in  wider  pasture  pit  and  unmasked  some  Pharisee,  Jud^ 
plays  at  colt.  Usually,  however,  the  man  in  Chadband  or  Stiggins.  They  think  the  bud 
the  pulpit  is  no  cbameleouy  but  keeps  his  they  plucked  samples  the  entire  bo^quet. 
dd  color  on  paper.  The  maturity  of  this  They  suffer  deformity  in  one  to  twist  for 
popular  verdict  against  the  man  of  solemn  them  the  complete  brotherhood  into  tfie 
vows  as  a  source  of  general  entertainment  hunchbacks  of  Iscariotittm  and  wine-bib- 
renders  his  prefix,  for  many,  a  bramble-bush  bing.  They  could  be  reached  by  even  a  moral 
in  the  path  to  welcome.  and  religious  literature  from  secular  han.ds. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  religious  journals.  They  want  it.  But  they  refuse  to  be  "con- 
also,  readers  have  their  appetites  unedged  taminated"  with  preachers.  They'll  not 
for  that  dish  by  a  cloy  of  *'  reverend."  His  have  in  their  homes  gratuitously  the  orc|i- 
filling  is  in  almost  every  column.  Dull  pub-  nary  ministerial  catalogue  called  a  religious 
Ushers  fail  to  comprehend  that  laymen  like  publication.  In  their  eye  "  Rev."  is  the  im- 
food  from  their  own  kind,  from  those  who  age  of  the  cloven  foot  But  they  will  cheer- 
know  them  and  can  assimilate  thought  to  fully  feed  on  the  same  susbtance  somewhat 
their  tastes.  But  the  regulation  diet  of  the  differently  served  up  by  laymen,  and  be  im- 
religious  press  is  largely  dried  sermons  proved  by  it.  They  appreciate  a  practical 
warmed  over  in  sections,  or  vegetation  good  deed  that  keeps  time  with  the  music  of 
plucked  in  a  green  state— aU  unpalatable  the  Gospel;  and  they  recognize  kindly  a 
to  good  readers.  How  does  the  public  ac-  language  from  which  all  cant  has  been  exor- 
oount  for  this  weakness  ?  Why,  it  learns  cised.  They  scoff  at  the  priestly  profession, 
that  the  worn-outs  of  the  pulpit  and  its  ama-  but  when  good  words  and  works  of  lay  em- 
teura  in  quest  of  wear  do  **  literary  jobs"  bodim«:it  and  common  vestments  walk  tl^e 
very  cheap  per  foot ;  that  others  contribute  streets  with  them  and  do  business  with  them, 
for  nothing  save  the  chance  for  a  new  dream  they  are  rather  proud  to  be  reformed  by  suQh 
of  that  fame  which  never  comes  down  the  fellowship.  They  ought  to  have  more  of  its 
pulpii^teps  with  incompetence;  yet  others  religious  literature.  Lay  influence  mut^t 
to  foster  a  pet  scheme  or  dogma.  And  the  reach  a  large  prejudiced  class  or  it  goes  up- 
public  is  right  as  to  what  it  finds  and  why  reached  for  good. 

it  so  finds.    That  which  is  not  worth  fair  That  other  man,  the  very  proper  mfto, 

pay  is  not  worth  the  intelligent  man's  time,  who  pndes  himself  on  his  simple  morality 

The  public  might  properly  find,  too^  that  as  better  than  religion,  quietly  puts  far  from 

the  number  of  denominational  and  liberal  him  the  journal  of  religion  as  being  not  that 

weeklies  is  in  excess  of  a  possible  prosper-  but  the  journal  of  a  priesthood.    He,  too, 

ity  to  pay  for  attractive   and  substantial  gets  the  cue  of  his  antipathy  from  what  he 
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l^f^jiQeii  amiss  iu  the  clergy.   He  thinks  they,  ished,"  to  let  a  new  race  of  spiritual  guides 

not  the  laity,  are  all  of  a  piece.  come  up  from  the  bare  Gospel  ground,  and 

This  wide  shying  of  clerical  contributions  teach  by  direct  intercourse  with  God  and 

to  the  press  is  a  fact  beyond  speculation.    So  men.    God  is  not  dead,  nor  grown  deaf  and 

that  I  do  not  feel  peculiar  or  more  severe  dumb,  but  still  talks  with  men.    Then  they 

than  facts  in  maintaining  that  '*  Kev."  as  a  would  get  into  themselves  and  the  people 

literary  prefix  is,  with  reference  to  a  large  more  of  the  breadth,  beauty  and  universal 

cla^  of  readers,  a  drag- weight — ahold-back  grip— brotherhood — of  the  Bible.    Sleepy, 

sti*ap  rather  than  a  trace.    The  same  effect  clerical,  track-following  and  voluminous  ex- 

is  Qot  unfrequently  found  in  book  litera-  position  is  a  violent  disease  and  needs  an 

t^^ ;  and  the  book-writing  preachers  who  heroic  remedy.   The  word  of  God  is  too  often 

}|aye  pecked  through  the  shell  of  their  pro-  perverted  by  the  warping  words  of  men. 

fession  and  seek  more  than  a  clerical  constit-  How  did  Paul  without  commentaries  and 

i|ency  omit  their  collar.     And  among  the  biblical  cyclopedias  ?    He  studied  the  spirit 

best  of  what  are  called  popular  magazines  of  the  text  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  he 

the  ministerial  contributor  is  an  eccentric-  preached  to,  and  neither  he  nor  they  felt 

ity ;  and  then  he  comes  out  as  a  man,  not  as  a  a  need  of  cimtches. 

priestly  oracle;  and  usually  he  has  been  Nor  is  the  title  of  respect  attached  to 

tabooed  by  his  fellow  craftsmen  as  *'  danger-  the  names  of  clergymen  always  a  guarantee 

OQBly  liberal,"  dangling  only  a  broken  halter,  that  their  original  talents  are  respectable. 

9ut  why  is  the  preacher's  prefix  to  such  Dullness,  often  mistaken  for  piety,  is  put 

1^0  extent  a  weakness  in  pi-int?    Not  that  into  the  pulpit  mill  and  ground  wholly  to 

preaching  precludes  strength ;  but  because  middlings,  or  bran. 

the  preacher  who  is  strong  commonly  puts  These  are  among  the  reasons  why  preach- 

his  whole  strength  into  preaching;  because  ers  are  not  acceptable  as  general  writers  to 

e;ren  strength  in  a  sermon  may  be,  often  is,  so  large  a  class ;  why  so  many  take  '*  Rev.*' 

stupidity  in  print  as  essay  or  editorial,  be-  in  print  as  prima  facte  evidence  of  medi- 

ii^g  the  fraction  of  a  sermon  and  lacking  ocrity. 

delivery ;  because  the  school  drill  in  tbeol-  Similar  causes,  to  a  large  extent,  fence 
Qgy  is  so  largely  through  a  narrow  defile  out  from  the  upper  fields  of  general  author- 
shutting  out  the  light  and  scenic  exaltation  ship  the  bar  and  otiier  classes  whose  train- 
of  the  mountain  top ;  because  the  pulpit  ing  binds  them  to  a  barren  singleness  of 
educates  in  a  great  degree  to  a  style  of  com-  ideas.  Only  the  scholar  who  makes  all 
posjition  and  class  of  thoughts  not  congenial,  knowledge  his  universe  comes  into  a  mental 
out  of  church,  to  the  ordinary  reader.  sight  that  is  wide  and  a  liberality  of  thought 

Is  not  this  true?  The  clergy  are  for  the  kinder,  braver,  more  fraternal  than  any  pro- 
most  part  a  flock,  not  a  company  of  inde-  fession.  '*  Dedication  to  one  thought  is 
pendent  individuals.    It   follows  its  bell-  odious." 

wethers.    The  preacher  is  often  not  his  If  the  preacher  is  frequently  a  mistake  as 

own,  but  belongs  to  a  sect — a  creed  he  had  a  contributor,  he  is  often  a  blunder  in  the 

no  thought  in  forming.    He  in  great  meas-  editorial  chair — a  narrow  or  decrepit  Intel- 

ure  abdicates  sovereignty  ;  is  as  it  were  a  lect  set  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  popular  in- 

seirf  bought  and  sold  with  the  denomina-  telligence.    Out  of  this  mischoice  of  editors 

tional  soil.    He  submits  to  have  his  right  comes  many  times  the  puffery  of  humbugs 

of  opinion  scratched ;  but  is  interlined  with  and  impostors  in  columns  called  religious, 

the  opinions  of  his  church.    This   is  his  It  is  why  appropriate  news  is  so  often  found 

weakness  even  in  his  own  prescribed  field ;  there  only  after  the  same  has  elsewhere 

outside  of  that,  it  is  his  impossibility.  turned  gray.    It  accounts  for  the  large  dis- 

The  fact  is,  about  onoe  in  a  century  all  cussion  of  theological  dogmas  to  the  exclu- 

theological  writings  creeds — ^tliose  big  bulls  sion  of  those  moral  and  religious  principles 

from  little  popes — and  all  schools  of  divin-  which  are  practical  in  life — such  as  figure 

ity,  if  not  their  professors,  ought  to  be  '*  abol-  in  Uie  settlement  of  bankrupts'  estates  and 
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in  the  swapping  of  horses  or  Jackknives.    It  time  to  consult  and  relieve  the  spirituatl 

accounts  for  a  lack  of  beauty  and  order  in  needs  of  the  groundlings,  nor  time  to  offehd 

the  *•  make-up  "  of  many  religious  papers,  sin  in  large  houses  of  his  own  constituency, 

and  for  other  crudities  which  frequently  dis-  If  it  were  wise  to  be  always  definite,  one 

parage  the  religious  in  competition  with  the  might  name  a  sect  whose  supreme  council 

secular  journal.    The  latter,  when  success-  sits  in  the  Spring  of  'SO  that  is  morticed 

ful,  has  a  practical  autocrat  as  its  editorial  with  three  or  five  clerical  aspirants  for  each 

bead ;  at  its  best,  the  former  will  have  the  of  the  half-score  of  editorial  chairs  witliin 

same.    But  the  average  preacher,  even  when  its  gift,  all  pushing  at  the  expense  of  som^ 

he  has  failed  as  a  pastor,  is  not  such.    He  present  duty,  and  now  and  then  a  hired 

lacks  not  only  method  in  business  but  busi-  hand  industriously  writing  **  Bishop  "  with 

ness  itself.    He  lacks  conception  of  the  dig-  his  editorial  nib.    This  is  the  wrangling 

nity  and  responsibility  of  his  office,  but  not,  pettifogging  of  clerical  shysters,  no  better 

too  often,  egotism  touching  his  ability  to  than  the  same  in  common  worldlings,  ancl 

fill  it    He  feels  that  "  Rev."  or  «  Dr."  be-  an  incubus  it  hurts  Christianity  to  b^af. 

fore  his  name,  if  it  does  not  cover  a  multi-  And  this  is  among  the  reasons  why  in  ifelig- 

tude  of  sins,  must  at  least  command*  charity  ious  as  in  secular  journalism  a  paper  under 

for  the  faults  and  weaknesses  it  fails  to  con-  personal  management  is  the  better  managed, 

ceal.    But  rather  than  a  bond  for  charity  the  more  independent,  and  its  opinions  m<^re 

it  is  popularly  accepted  as  license  to  ridicule  reliable,  more  honest 

failure,  as  when  the  dove  would  play  at  What  addition  but  religion  does  the  good 

eagle's  work.  secular  editor  need  to  become  a  good  retig- 

The  most  farcical  editing  is  seen  in  the  ious  editor?  Now, the  layman  is  as  likely  to 

strictly  denominational  paper  bom  by  de-  possess  religion  as  is  the  clergyman ;  atleaitt, 

nominational  vote,  and  in  which  every  cler-  there  are  many  more  religious  laymen  thalh 

gyman  of  like  feather  feels  himself  a  dead-  clergyman — many  who  to  piety  add  a  jour- 

head  shareholder,  periodically  sending  in  nalistic  education,  add  the  literary  sehs^, 

accounts  (in  the  third  person  singular)  of  the  nose  for  news,  sagacity  in  choice  6f 

the  remarkable  awakening  he  has  effected,  matter,  an  understanding  of  the  world  4nd 

the  number  of  his  converts,  his  popularity,  its  people  whom  a  religious  press  ou^ht 

the  donation  visit  paid  him,  or  "  the  highly  to  reach,  a  variety  and  delicacy  in  metitiu 

entertaining  and  instructive  lecture  on  '  The  touch,  a  vitality  in  thought  and  expression 

Lost  Tribes '  which  he  will  consent  to  de-  fitting  and  attractive  to  a  larger,  perhaps 

liver  in  a  few  select  towns  for  a  moderate  more  needy,  class  than  ministers,  deacbii^ 

compensation."    And  the  admission  of  such  and  class  leaders ; — to  all  of  which  additiobi 

«<ad8  "  as  editorial  statement  is  called  edit-  our  Rev.  Editor  is  largely  a  stranger,  unless 

ing.    This  Rev.  Editor  has  time  and  temper  he  has  outwitted  his  education  and  the  Ctis^ 

to  walk  the  streets  as  one  with  title  clear  to  tom  of  his  kind.    Passing  under  control  of 

mansions  among  '*  the  molders  of  opinion,"  such  laymen,  the  religious  journals  which 

but  no  time  to  attend  to  correspondence ;  ought  to  live  would  win  new  prosperity  and 

time  to  squeeze  ideas  for  editorials  out  of  power,  and  their  increased  list  of  readek^' 

contributions  and  then  return  them,  but  no  new  intelligence  and  piety.    Such  a  courii^ 

time  or  talent  to  plan  improvements  in  his  would  also  hasten  the  end  of  that  lingerji^g 

paper ;  time  to  log-roll  for  continuance  in  fiction  that  the  priesthood  is  above  the  p^d- 

error ;  time  to  trim  to  prevailing  winds  and  pie — the  fountain  they  must  drink  fronti  oi 

agaiuBt  rival  candidates ;  time  to  slant  his  go  parched, 

editorial  ladder  toward  a  bishopric ;  but  no  Jame$  Clement  Ambrose. 


1  r 
I.    .f; 

.  .y.l, 
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^    O  one  man — begging  pardon  of  your  looks  you  in  the  eye,  with  no  flush  of  feeling 
^  1     wife — unites  all  the  good  qualities  pos-  on  its  face.     The  next  week  it  gives  some 
1    sible  to  a  husband ;  and  no  one  news-  new  reason  for  the  same  opinion — and  so  on, 
^     paper—begging  pardon  of  every  pub-  arguing,  implying,  assuming,  until  the  drop- 
lisher's  pi-ospectus— combines  all  the  good  ping  water  wears  away  the  stone  and  you 
points  possible  to  a  newspaper.    But  in  tak-  fall  in  with  that  view  of  the  matter  before 
iA^  a  husband  it  b  obviously  desirable  to  you  know  it.     Your  religious  weekly  jogs 
secure  a  mortgage  on  as  many  of  the  manly  along  like  a  steady  family  horse  in  the  denom- 
virtues  as  possible ;  since  the  title  is  likely  inational  track.    But  it  has  a  habit  of  kick- 
to  be  a  little  clouded  to  some  of  them.    And  ing  at  one  of  the  commonly  accepted  tenets 
in  taking  a  newspaper  it  is  well  worth  while  whenever  it  meets  it,  and  before  you  realize 
to  *'  get  the  best ; "  for  further  acquaintance  it  you  find  that  you  are  cherishing  suspi- 
will  be  sure  to  show  that  even  it  might  be  a  cions  about  the  soundness  of  tbat  doctrine 
little  better.     Whether  husbands  are  ever  yourself.    There  are  various  political  prob- 
taken  without  due  consideration  of  their  lems  which  the  man  who  happens  to  read 
merits  and  faults  far  be  it  from  this  depo-  Harper' z  Weekly  will  state  very  differently 
nent  to  say;  that  newspapers  often  are  he  can-  from  the  man  who  reads  the  Nation,     In 
not  doubt  For,  doubtless,  as  a  general  thing,  Horace  Greeley's  palmy  days  there  was  many 
we  do  not  realize  what  an  influence  the  pa-  a  community  in  which  the  Republican  vote 
pen  which  we  read  have  upon  us.     The  and  the  circulation  of  the  Tribune  rose  in 
minister  who  preaches  to  us,  the  neighbors  parallel  levels.     If  one  needs  to  be  careful 
who  '*  drop  in  "  after  tea,  the  books  we  read,  what  company  he  keeps  he  needs  even  more 
probably  do  not  have  as  much  to  do  in  giv-  to  be  careful  what  newspapers  he  reads.  To 
ing  tone  to  family  life  and  color  to  personal  choose  for  an  intimate  friend  one  who  is  so- 
character  as  the  newspapers  that  lie  about  phistical,  inaccurate,  cynical,  vulgar,  intol- 
the  house,  keeping  company  with  young  and  erant,  insincere,  trifling,  shallow  or  vicious 
old  at  all  hours  and  in  all  their  moods.  is  quite  as  wise  as  it  is  to  take  a  newspaper 
The   impersonality  of   the  paper   adds  that  has  such  characteristics.     To  guard 
greatly  to  its  influence — it  is  not  so  likely  to  one's  household  against  guests  with  bad  hab- 
excite  antagonism  as  a  person  is.    The  roin-  its  or  coarse  tastes,  and  then  to  admit  news- 
ister,  for  instance,  inadvertently  stepped  on  papers  that  bring  in  the  atmosphere  of  low 
your  toes  during  that  warm  discussion  in  life,  that  measure  conduct  and  opinions  by 
the  temperance  meeting.    You  are  not  the  false  standards,  that  take  story  readers  into 
man  to  **  lay  up  "  such  things,  of  course,  scenes  and  companionships  where  none  but 
Nevertheless,  the  semi-consciousness  of  that  priests  or  policemen  ought  to  go,  is  some- 
little  occurrence  remains  with  you,  and  it  thing  that  none  of  us  would  believe  ourselves 
really  seems  to  you  as  if  the  minister's  ser-  capable  of  doing  if  we  had  not  so  often 
mons  were  not  quite  so  good  as  they  used  to  found  ourselves  doing  it  1 
be.     And  the  neighbor,  he  outbid  you  for  The  reach  of  the  newspaper  is  illustrated 
that  horse  you  wanted  to  get.    It  would  be  by  the  curious  fact  that  what  it  says  carries 
absurd  to  let  such  a  little  thing  disturb  the  so  much  more  weight  than  the  utterances  of 
entente  cardiale  of  the  families,  and  yet  you  its  editor  as  a  private  individual  would, 
know  that  you  are  not  quite  so  ready  to  ao-  Even  the  village  paper,  whose  editorials  are 
oept  his  notions  as  you  were.    Of  course  a  written  by  your  hum-drum  neighbor  across 
paper  may  annoy  you  by  taking  what  seems  the  street  in  intervals  of  work  at  ''  the  case," 
to  you  a  wrong  position  or  a  foolish  one.  commands  an  attention  that  its  editor  could 
But  what  oMi  you  do  about  it?  You  can't  not  hope  to  in  town  meeting,  or  the  debat- 
talk  back,  nor  badger  it  into  a  controversy,  ing  society,  or  an  extempore  caucus  at  the 
It  says  its  say,  lies  there  on  the  table  and  postK>ffice.    Dr.  Broadaxe,  the  pastor  of  the 
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Ftosbyterian  Church  in  the  metropolis,  takes,  may  think  he  is  fair.  Bat  the  flies 
in  his  learning  and  genius  towers  like  a  gi-  are  yery  sure  to  get  into  the  ointment.  The 
ant  above  the  quiet  young  man  who  writes  rest  of  us,  and  the  best  of  us,  are  not  often 
the  leaders  for  the  WesHmnster  Clarion  in  ideally  fair  in  our  attitude  toward  the  prin- 
the  same  city.  The  editorial  Dsrid  would  ciples  or  measures  of  the  parties  or  setcts 
be  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  Doctor  in  any  that  we  do  not  belong  to.  He  is  a  very  fair- 
contest  on  the  floor  of  the  synod  or  presby-  minded  and  conscientious  editor — and  I  fear 
tery.  But  the  shrewd  folk  who  have  meas-  rather  a  lonesome  man  in  the  fraternity — 
ures  to  push  before  the  Presbyterian  public  who  does  not,  ever,  pick  and  dress  his  facts 
know  yery  well  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to  suit  party  use ;  who  will  print  testimony 
to  secure  the  indorsement  of  the  young  man  against  a  position  he  has  taken  as  willingly 
in  the  Clarion  oflSce  as  it  is  to  command  the  as  he  will  print  testimony  in  its  fayor.  If 
Doctor's  sonorous  support  There  is  some  my  newsi^per  belieyes  in  woman's  suffrage 
reason  for  this,  too.  The  editor's  opinion,  I  am  likely  to  get  only  one  class  of  ''facts" 
on  most  subjects,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  from  Wyoming ;  if  it  opposes  it,  I  shall 
than  the  same  man's  opinion  would  be  if  he  probably  get  only  the  opposite  sort  of  evi- 
were  a  banker,  a  lawyer,  or  a  school-teacher,  denoe.  If  it  is  **  stalwart "  Republican  in 
There  is  no  other  place  for  testing  opinions,  its  politics  the  testimony  which  it  picks  up 
for  weighing  facts,  for  sifting  probabilities,  concerning  southern  outrages  unyaryingly 
for  feeling  the  public  pulse,  like  an  editor's  giyes  them  a  political  signiflcanoe.  If  it  is 
office.  His  exchanges,  his  correspondence,  a  Democratic  sheet  its  array  of  eyidenoe  all 
his  interyiews  with  yisitors  bring  the  ques-  goes  to  show  that  they  haye  no  political  sig- 
tions  of  the  day  before  him  in  eyery  possi-  nificance  whateyer.  And  yet,  unless  I  am  a 
ble  aspect.  No  one  else  has  su<^  facilities  ninny,  I  want  the  exact  truth  and  the  whole 
for  getting  at  all  the  fttcts ;  -no  one  can  so  truth  in  the  matter.  Because  my  paper  and 
readily  cancel  out  the  fallacies  on  each  side  I  do  not  belieye  in  woman's  suffrage  is  no 
of  a  question.  The  editor's  gun  does  more  reason  at  all  i^y  it  should  not  offer  me,  and 
execution,  not  because  it  has  a  bigger  bore  I  should  not  welcome,  any  facts  that  are  in 
or  is  better  rifled,  so  much  as  because  it  is  fayor  of  woman's  suffrage.  That  we  sup- 
mounted  in  a  better  place.  posed  we  were  on  the  right  road  would  be  a 
One  of  the  flrst  requisites  of  a  good  news-  poor  reason  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  any  eyi- 
paper  of  any  sort  and  most  of  all  a  good  dence  indicating  that  we  were  on  the  wrong 
newspaper  for  family  reading  is  candor,  one.  Somehow,  though,  the  partisan  news- 
But  it  is  not  a  yirtue  that  comes  any  more  paper  does  not  seem  to  take  that  yiew  of  the 
easily  to  editors  than  to  other  men.  The  matter.  I  am  afraid  that  Methuselah  did 
readiness  to  see  when  one  is  mistaken,  for  not  liye  long  enough,  if  he  read  only  pedo- 
instance,  is  a  fine  trait  and  none  too  com-  baptist  papers,  to  get  the  full  argument 
mon.  And  the  newspaper  that  has  the  grace  against  the  ordinance  of  infant  baptism,  and 
not  only  readily  to  recognize  its  mistakes,  but  I  am  sure  that  he  died  ignorant  of  some  good 
when  it  sees  them  to  say  so,  at  once  and  reasons  for  a  tariff  system  if  the  political 
frankly,  without  hedging  and  without  irri-  paper  which  he  borrowed  of  his  neighbor 
tation,  has  a  choice  sort  of  journalistic  grace,  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  trade. 
Not  to  do  so  is,  of  course,  bad  faith  towards  Akin  to  this  want  of  candor,  and  eyen 
its  readers — is  to  let  them  go  on  in  a  wrong  worse  than  it  as  a  newspaper  characteristio, 
road  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  mis-  is  that  besetting  sin  of  the  party  paper,  insin* 
directed  them  and  is  unwilling  to  acknowl-  cerity.  In  this  political  battle  Summer  of 
edge  its  mistake.  Consistency  is  no  doubt  1880  what  somersaults  of  opinion,  what 
as  much  of  a  jewel  in  a  newspaper  coronet  grand  and  lofty  tumblings  in  reference  to 
as  anywhere,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  prize  such  **  measures  "  we  shall  see  in  the  party  press  t 
paste  consistency  as  this  above  the  truth.  What  denunciations  of  candidates  before  the 
The  editor  of  a  political  or  denominational  conventions  meet — with  a  sly  weather  eye 
paper  may  tay  to  be  fair  in  the  positions  he  out  to  the  possibilities  of  giving  them  an 
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enthtuuastac  support  afterwards  1  Whatxead>  iea  "  would  heamibeir  toueh  the  matter  wUh 
inees  in  papers  of  every  shade  of  aentunent  mored^ieaeyof  ebaracterizatioD  if  he  should 
to  ^aut  themselves  on  every  plank*  sound  send  them  a  **  t.  f .**  order  to  insert  all  his 
or  rotten,  in  the  new  platform!  It  is  ^not  rulway  time  tables  in  their  advertising  ool- 
every  paper,  as  it  is  not  every  poHtieiaai,  unms.  Indeed,  some  of  the  religious  papers 
which  flies  upon  its  pennant  that  shameless  are  a  little  more  outspoken  on  tiie  immoral- 
motto,  "  The  party,  light  or  wrong."  But  ity  of  stock  gambling  now  than  they  were 
the  papers,  as  weU  as  the  politicians,  which  while  Daniel  Drew  was  on  the  full  jump  as 
never  suffer  the  caucus  or  the  convention  to  a  bear  in  railway  stocks  and  a  bull  in  theo- 
over-ride  their  honest  convictions,  and  drag  logical  seminaries.  But  newspapermen  are 
them  into  acquiescence  with  if  not  into  sup-  not  the  only  ones  who  meet  with  difficulties 
port  of  measures  which  their  better  judg-  of  this  sort.  Ministers  sometimes  find  it 
i^ent  condemns,  do  not  seem,  as  yet»  to  be  in  easier  to  preach  against  the  Mormons  or  the 
the  majority.  The  editorial  pages  of  many  saloon-keepers  than  against  the  besetting 
papers  are  filled  in  large  part  by  hirelings  sins  of  the  highest-priced  pews  right  in  front 
who  have  no  convictions  of  their  own,  or  of  them.  Merchants  are  not  always  so  ont- 
who  write  articles  to  order  without  r^ard  spoken  on  the  local  issues  of  the  community 
to  their  own  convictions.  It  is  nothing  for  as  they  would  be  if  their  best  customers  all 
one  of  these  Bohemians  to  transfer  his  ser-  took  the  same  side. 

vices  and  allegiance  tp  a  paper  of  the  oppo-  An  **  organ  "  is  not  likely  to  furnish  the 
site  party,  if  the  transfer  is  in  the  line  of  best  family  reading.  Organs  of  any  sort- 
professional  promotion.  It  is  nothing  for  in  politics,  religion  or  reform — are  too  much 
him  to  write  campaign  editorials  for  papers  given  to  grinding  the  same  tiresome  tune 
of  opposite  parties  at  the  same  time— demol-  over  and  over  and  over  again.  There  is  no 
ishing  in  the  daily  "  Democrat "  to-day  the  one  question  of  doctrine,  or  church  polity, 
views  which  he  supported  with  simulated  or  political  economy,  or  social  reform  that  is 
earnestness  in  the  daily  "  Republican  "  yes-  of  such  supreme  consequence  that  any  house- 
terday.  So  far  as  a  newspaper  is  the  mouth-  hold  of  readers  can  afford  to,  or  should  care 
piece  ioT  such  writers  it  is  a  tainted  sheet,  to,  give  it  special  attention  month  after 
no  matter  what  pretensions  it  makes  or  month  and  year  after  year.  The  arithmetic 
what  measures  it  supports.  No  one  who  scholar  is  not  supposed  to  be  under  the  ne- 
believes  in  sincerity  and  hates  hypocrisy  cessity  of  conning  the  multiplication  table 
wants  it  in  the  hands  of  his  family.  The  forever.  It  has  taken  the  religious  weeklies 
bounty-jumper  is  not  the  man  to  give  lessons  a  long  while  to  learn — some  of  them  can 
in  patriotism.  Earnest  convictions,  sound  hardly  be  said  to  have  mastered  the  lesson 
principles,  ardor  for  the  right  are  not  mere  yet — of  how  little  comparative  consequence 
robes  and  disguises  for  journalistic  play-  denominational  differences  in  doctrine,  or  or- 
wrights  to  put  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  dinanoe,  or  polity  are.  They  lift  them  quite 
TheeditOT  who  means  to  be  sincere  and  out  of  their  proper  level  among  the  problems 
faithful  to  principle  sometimes  suffers  more  of  Christian  life  and  conduct  Strange  as  it 
than  he  is  aware  from  the  bad  air  that  creeps  ipust  seem  to  these  brethren,  the  Beatitudes 
into  his  sanctum  from  the  counting-room,  do  not  read  Blessed  is  he  who  was  bi^tised 
It  is  not  every  newspaper  owner  who  is  per-  by  immersion,  or  Blessed  are  they  who  hate 
fectiy  willing  that  the  editor  should  take  .secret  societies,  or  Blessed  is  the  oommon- 
the  course  that  will  produce  the  best  paper  wealth  that  puts  a  prohibitory  law  on  ite 
and  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  com-  statute  book,  or  Blessed  is  the  nation  that 
munity,  if  the  path  to  that  result  runs  across  inserts  the  name  of  God  in  its  constitution, 
the  prejudices  of  intolerant  subscribers  or  The  paper,  as  well  as  the  individual,  that  is 
cuts  a  swath  through  the  profits  of  large  ad-  so  intently  devoted  to  such  questions  is 
vertisers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  our  likely  to  give  more  important  matters  too 
secular  papers  which  have  been  somewhat  little  attention, 
severe  on  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  **  railway  robber-  It  is  a  little  thing,  yet  it  is  a  blemish  in  a 
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pi^wr  when  the  editor  has  some  hobby  of  can  be  depended  on  to  giye  only  five  Ihiee  to 
hie  own  whidi  he  delights  to  canter  through  the  inflated  topic  that  deserves  no  more 
editor!^  and  items  and  selections.  He  space  and  fifty  lines  to  the  modest  subject 
should  bear  in  mind,  for  instance^  that  the  that  merits  fifty.  *  Such  a  good  sense  of  pro- 
sajrings  and  doings  of  his  brothers  and  his  portion  is  not  given  to  most  men.  They  do 
cousins  and  his  uncles  do  not  have  the  same  not  realize  how  much  smaller  the  nickel 
interest  to  a  wide  circle  of  subscribers  that  which  they  hold  before  their  eyes  is  than  the 
they  do  to  him.  Because  some  such  inno-  sun  which  it  hides.  This  is  exactly  the  en- 
cent  and  commendable  specialty  as  colonial  dowment  Uiat  is  not  sought  for  in  equipping 
history^  or  the  metric  system,  or  explora-  a  **  campaign  paper."  But  campaign  meth- 
tions  in  Palestine,  or  the  spelling  re&)rm  has  ods  of  editing  are  not  what  is  wanted  in  the 
awakened  his  own  interest  he  is  not  to  infer  family  paper.  That  is  the  best  paper  for 
that  his  readers  want  to,  or  need  to,  hear  present  use  which  will  read  as  well  a  year 
something  about  it  every  week.    The*  pre-  hence  as  now. 

sumption  is  that  the  college  at  which  he  was  The  best  family  paper,  even  though  it  be  a 
educated,  i^  the  scientific  club  to  which  he  distinctively  religious  weekly,  will  not  ignore 
belongs,  or  the  missionary  society  of  whose  political  issues  or  discoveries  in  science,  for 
executive  committee  he  is  a  member,  really  it  will  take  the  philanthropic  and  religious 
merits  no  more  space  in  his  paper  than  measurement  of  all  such  things.  But  it  will 
either  one  of  several  other  colleges,  clubs  be  chiefly  concerned  with  those  subjects, 
and  societies.  He  does  best  if  he  carries  his  whether  recondite  or  familiar,  that  will  in- 
paper  so  loyally  to  all  worthy  institutions  terest  the  family  circle,  that  will  come  up 
and  enterprises  in  its  field  that  no  reader  at  the  dinner  table,  that  will  quicken  the 
can  tell  where  his  personal  affiliations  are.  broader  and  better  life  of  olc^  and  young. 
A  good  newspaper  must  be  made  such  by  It  will  take  conscientious  pains  that  its  book 
a  manager  who  has  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  notices  make  as  clear  as  possible  which  one 
the  judicial  faculty.  He  must  not  only  be  in  a  hundred— or  five  hundred— -of  the  new 
able  to  see  both  sides  and  all  sides  of  a  sub-  books  is  really  worth  putting  into  the  family 
ject  but  he  must  have  a  sense  of  proportion,  library.  It  wiU  not  lack  bright  preach- 
an  apprehension  of  the  relative  importance  ments  on  the  conduct  of  life  at  the  thousand 
of  the  matters  that  crowd  upon  his  atten-  angles  in  which  men  touch  each  other;  it 
tioD.  His  paper  must  stand  as  a  sort  of  will  be  mindful  of  the  need  of  furnishing 
breakwater  between  its  readers  and  the  rub-  the  richest  spiritual  thought  for  Christian 
bish  and  falsehoods  that  form  such  a  large  souls  in  the  quiet  hour.  It  will  not  be  witii- 
part  of  ihe  **  news  "  of  the  day.  There  is  a  out  story  and  song  of  the  choicest  sort  for 
journalistic  insect — a  sort  of  sixth  sense —  readers  of  all  ages,  and  it  will  put  as  good 
that  recognizes  which  are  the  most  import-  work  into  its  children's  page  as  into  any 
ant  topics  of  the  hour,  and  hits  them  on  the  other  in  the  paper. 

wing ;  which  takes  the  dimensions  of  an  It  will  find  room  for  such  a  survey  of  sig- 

issue  afar  off  and  decides  whether  it  is  a  nificant  events  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  na- 
troop  of  cavalry  charging  down,  or  only  a  .  tions  as  will  keep  its  readers  awake  and 

drove  of  calves  raising  the  dust.    It  distin-  informed  regarding  the  world's  real  condi- 

guishes  between  news  that  has  significance  tion  and  progress,  and  will  leave  in  their 

and  news  that  is  of  no  consequence ;  it  sus-  homes  something  of  that  broader  view  and 

peets  the  exaggerations  in  first  reports  and  wider  interest  that  is  the  best  benefit  of  f or- 

deteets  the  hoax  in  the  honestly  told  adven-  eign  travel.    It  will  do  this,  if  need  be,  at 

tnre  which  the  average  reader  would  swal-  the  expense  of  some  of  the  trivial  local  and 

low  without  suspicion.    It  takes  the  true  denominational  **inteUigence,"  (I)  that  dam- 

measure  of  the  petty  matters  that  hobbyists  ors  for  so  much  more  space  than  it  deserves, 

and  partisans  try  to  push  into  unmerited  It  will  care  very  little  about  saying  smart 

prominence,  and  treats  them  accordingly,  things,  or  making  a  reputation  for  <<  pungent 

It  is  an  invaluable  quality  in  a  paper  that  it  paragraphs,"  or  nagging  a  stupid  or  med- 
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dlesome  contemporaiy.    For  it  will  under-  this  toilsome  ascent  into  popularity,  he  has 

stand  that  the  general  reader  soon  wearies  unusual  grace  if  he  does  not  turn  them  off 

of  these  journalistic  fencing  cont^ts  in  four  too  fast  to  keep  up  their  high  quality.    And 

line  items  or  boxing-matches  in  column  edi-  in  these  days  no  one  newspi^r — ^reaching 

torials ;  and  cares  nothing  for  the  fact  that  as  it  must  into  so  many  departments  <^ 

another  paper  tripped  in  a  Latin  phrase  or  thought — can  in  every  case,  or  in  most  cases, 

slipped  in  its  proof-reading.    It  will  not  run  command  at  ftrst  hand  the  best  thought  of 

to  the  one  extreme  of  long  articles,  with  the  best  thinkers.    None  the  less,  though, 

hardly  enough  shcurt  paragraj^  to  fill  the  should  it  seek  to  giye  its  readers  the  best^ 

chinks ;  nor  to  the  other  extreme — and  the  eyery  time.    A  first-rate  selection  is  better 

worse  one— of  hashing  up  most  of  its  matter  than  a  second-rate  article  set  up  from  manu- 

into  ready-made  mouthfuls.    We  do  not  care  script.    To  nine  readers  out  of  ten  it  is  a 

to  have  the  lumber  which  it  brings  to  our  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  story, 

int^lectual  workshop  deliyered  either  in  tiie  or  poem,  or  article  is  original  or  not,  if  it  is 

shape  of  a  saw  log  or  a  load  of  chips.  only  a  good  one»    The  exidumge  edit(»v  fop- 

This  ideal  paper  that  we  are  supposing  age  through  a  rast  field  of  periodicals  whidi 
does  not  depend  for  its  contributions  on  the  they  neyer  explore.  It  is  no  reason  why  the 
hit-or-miss  material  that  the  mail  happens  reader  of  the  Methodist  paper  should  not 
to  bring  it  without  the  asking.  It  reaches  enjoy  the  best  poem  of  the  month  because  it 
out  on  every  side  to  levy  on  the  services  of  first  appeared  in  a  Unitarian  magazine.  If 
the  men  and  women  who  can  treat  best  the  there  be  a  scrupulous  carefulness  to  give  the 
topics  that  are  just  then  uppermost  in  pub-  paper  credit  no  real  rights  are  infringed  by 
lie  thought,  or  ought  to  be  lifted  there.  It  gach  reproduction.  It  simply  introduces  the 
picks  its  m%p  for  each  service  as  a  general  writer  to  a  wider  reputation  and  a  largte* 
picks  his  man  to  lead  a  charge  or  conduct  a  patronage  for  his  future  productions.  No 
reconnoissance.  It  does  not  forget  the  dif-  better  advertising  can  be  given  to  a  maga- 
f erence  between  the  discussions  that  befit  a  zine  than  that  which  a  first-class  newspaper 
family  newspaper  and  those  that  belong  to  does  for  it  in  reprinting  a  choice  story  occa- 
a  quarterly  review  or  a  mercantile  journal,  sionally  from  its  pages.  The  editor  who 
It  shuns  serial  essays  and  gives  no  quarter  uses  the  shears  ought  to  be  uble  to  do  more 
to  controversies.  It  contrives,  from  time  toward  making  a  good  paper — so  far  as  the 
to  time,  to  gather  into  a  common  fund  the  want  of  the  average  reader  goes — ^than  any 
lessons  that  wise  and  careful  people  have  other  person  on  the  working  force.  I  could 
learned  by  experience  in  dealing  with  the  name  more  than  one  newspaper  whose  con- 
problems  of  every-daylife— how  to  make  the  tributors  are  a  prosy  folk  and  whose  edi- 
most  of  social  intercourse ;  how  to  manage  torials  are  easily  skipped,  which  is  yet  aa 
village  libraries ;  how  to  keep  up  interest  iu  interesting  paper  because  it  is  favored  with 
the  temperance  cause ;  how  to  get  the  most  the  service  of  some  subordinate — a  woman 
good  out  of  Summer  vacations ;  how  to  di-  probably — who  has  a  knack  for  her  work 
rect  home  reading ;  and  a  thousand  other  and  fills  up  the  bulk  of  its  columns  with 
interrogation  points  that  bristle  along  our .  choice  selected  matter.  That  is  a  good  par- 
daily  path.  per  which  the  reader  opens  with  the  assur- 

The  best  paper  however  is  not  necessarily  ance,  bom  of  long  acquaintance,  that  every 

the  one  which  makes  the  most  imposing  column  of  matter  in  it — whether  original  or 

show  of  **  distinguished  contributors."    As  selected — has  been  so  faithfully  edited,  so 

a  rule  the  best  articles  in  the  newspapers  winnowed  and  condensed,  that  every  line  ia 

are  tiiose  which  form  the  ladder  rounds  by  worth  reading.    Such  a  paper  is  not  made 

which  some  undistinguished  writer  is  climb-  by  tossing  in  what  comes  handiest  in  the 

ing  into  recognition.    When  .a  novelist  or  daily  mail, 
essayist  finds  his  wares  in  demand^  after  /.  B.  T.  Monk, 


"THAT  CLASSIC  FACE  SO  FAIR." 

Jii  HOUGH  the  members  of  our  little  a  **  wee  one  "  when  she  died,  bat  I  remem- 

j  I    household  are  full  of  pride  in  our  one  ber  one  story  in  particular  which  interested 

^Ri  precious  heirloom,  they  are  unanimous  me  immensely ;  it  was  of  a  dinner  given  in 

J  in  the  opinion  that  it  betokens  a  want  Boston  to  General  Washington,  to  which 
of  taste  to  hang  family  portraits  in  the  her  uncle.  Major  Bezaleel  Howe,  who  was 
apartments  devoted  to  the  reception  of  visi-  on  the  General's  staff,  had  the  privilege  of 
tors ;  hence  it  is  that  the  face  of  the  stately  inviting  whom  he  pleased,  and  at  which,  con- 
dame  who  was  the  progenitress  of  our  race  sequently,  she,  with  her  father  and  mother, 
looks  down  upon  us  from  the  wall  of  "assisted."  On  this  occasion  she  was  dia- 
"  mother's  room."  As  I  remember  her,  my  tinguisbed  by  the  special  notice  of  the  hon- 
grandmother  was  an  old  lady  of  seventy-  ored  guest  of  the  day  who  took  her  upon  his 
five,  but  her  portrait  was  painted  when  she  knee,  saying,  "  What  a  pretty  curly-headed 
was  some  twenty  years  younger.    She  was  little  girl  this  is  i " 

living  in  New  York  at  the  time,  with  a  f  av-  How  I  envied  her  such  a  memory  as  that  1 
brite  son  who  induced  her  to  sit  for  it.  My  grandmother's  maiden  name  was 
Grandma  had  been  a  handsome  woman  Edith  Bradford,  and  she  used  to  say  proudly, 
in  her  time,  and  at  fifty-five  her  face  still  "My father  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov- 
bore  traces  of  its  yoathful  beauty.  I  fancy  emor  Bradford,  my  mother  was  a  relative 
there  was  a  sparkle  of  gratified  vanity  in  her  of  Lord  Howe,  and  my  aunt  in  England  was 
brown  eyes  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  the  a  titled  lady."  Never  shall  I  forget  my  oha- 
mirror  before  setting  out  for  the  studio,  grin  on  one  occasion  in  early  girlhood  when 
dressed  as  she  was  in  her  best  black  silk  I  had  unwisely  alluded  to  the  first  men- 
gown,  with  "  leg  of  mutton  sleeves,"  and  a  tioned  fact  in  the  presence  of  one  of  those 
white  lace  neckerchief,  than  which  modem  "  self«>made "  men,  who  are  themselves  not 
art  has  been  able  to  devise  no  more  beauti-  often  found  wanting  in  self-esteem,  at  hear- 
ful  costume  for  an  elderly  lady.  Her  cap  of  ing  him  say  $otto  voce,  "  Humph  1  all  the 
white  tulle  was  in  the  very  latest  style,  for  Bradfords  in  America  claim  that  I 
that  airy  material — veils  and  dresses  of  How  ill-natured  it  seemed  in  him  to  deny 
which  make  the  girls  of  to-day  look  so  me  the  pleasure  of  thinking  I  was  of  honor- 
charmingly — was  then  just  coming  into  fash-  able  lineage,  because  he  had  no  ancestors 
ion.  The  portrait  was  painted  by  one  of  himself — to  speak  of  1 
the  first  artists  of  the  time,  and  t^ere  is  a  The  women  of  my  g^ndmother's  family 
tradition  in  the  family  that  when  one  of  were  Royalists  before  the  war,  and  she  could 
her  grandchildren  was  taken  to  the  studio  remember  seeing  them  go  down  into  the 
and  allowed  to  come  upon  it  unexpectedly,  cellar  to  make  their  tea  over  a  chafing- 
he  at  once  exclaimed,  "  O  there 's  Grand-  dish  after  that  cheering  beverage  became  a 
ma ! " — which  was  of  course  considered  the  tabooed  luxury.  My  childish  ideas  as  to 
highest  possible  tribute  to  the  artist's  skill  what  could  have  rendered  such  an  appar- 
in  catching  likenesses.  ently  innocent  custom  as  tea-drinking  wrong 

My  mother  being  the  youngest  of  her  were  most  vague,  and  probably  the  very  air 

family,  the  picture  did  not  come  into  her  pos-  of  mystery  which  hung  about  this  story  was 

session  until  after  the  death  of  her  brothers,  what  gave  it  its  great  charm  in  my  esti- 

many  years  too  after  her  mother  had  passed  mation.    When  the  time  for  actively  tak- 

away,  but  as  I  look  upon  it  now,  it  recalls  ing  sides  came,  however,  my  grandmother's 

to  my  mind  the  many  incidents  of  her  life  mother  and  aunts  laid  aside  their  Tory  prin- 

which  fell  from  my  grandmother's  lips,  with  ciples ;  the  men  of  the  family,  as  I  have 

the  lessons  of  courage  and  heroism  which  said,  having  enlisted  under  their  country's 

they  taught.    Tales  of  the  stirring  Revolu-  banner— the  women,  too,  devoted  hearts  and 

tionary  times  were  the  especial  delight  of  hands  to  the  cause, 

her  children  and  grandchildren.    I  was  but  A  web  of  good,  stout  *"  homespan  "  which 
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they  had  in  the  loom  at  the  time  was  cut  up  village ;  hence  its  denizens  could  not  be  ex- 
into  knapsacks  and  clothing,  for  oflScers  and  pected  to  be  entirely  au  fait  with  regard  to 
privates  alike  must  furnish  their  own  outfits  the  fashions.  A  Sunday  when  all  the  rest 
as  best  they  could,  and  with  many  prayers  of  the  family  were  at  church  was  the  time 
and  tears  their  soldier  boys  were  sent  forth,  chosen  by  her  uncle  for  initiating  my  grand- 
Then  came  the  sad  story  of  the  battle  of  mother  into  the  mysteries  of  the  cofffeur^s 
Lexington.  All  day  long  the  little  house-  art.  (Had  New  Englanders  begun  even 
hold  could  hear  the  distant  sound  of  the  fir-  then  to  lapse  from  the  strict  Sabbatarian 
ing.  Not  a  mouthful  of  food  was  cooked  or  views  of  their  Puritan  ancestors  7)  The  re- 
eaten  in  the  house  that  day ;  its  inmates  suit  of  their  combined  efEorts  was  such  as  to 
were  too  heavy-hearted  to  pursue  the  ordi-  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
naiy  duties  and  pleasures  of  life  while  they  **  style/'  but  alasl  everything  in  the  way  of 
could  learn  no  tidings  of  the  battle,  and  ease  and  comfort ;  for  fashion  demanded  the 
knew  only  that  their  hearts'  darlings  were  drawing  of  the  hair  straight  back  from  the 
engaged  in  it.  This  dark  picture  was  re-  forehead  over  a  *' cushion" — an  operation 
lieved  by  an  account  of  the  return  home  on  which  did  such  violence  to  its  natural  incli- 
f  nrlough  of  these  brave  soldiers — ^now  all  nations  as  to  render  combing  a  painful  proc- 
commissioned  officers.  What  wonderful  pres-  ess  for  days  thereafter, 
ents  they  brought  from  New  York  to  grand-  My  grandmother's  marriage  at  fifteen,  her 
ma  and  her  sisters !  '<  Cushions "  for  the  widowhood  in  early  life,  her  struggle  with 
hair,  a  fashion  which  was  revived  in  the  poverty  until  her  children  were  reared  to 
"  rats  and  mice  "  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  positions  of  trust  and  usefulness,  were  all 
ago,  high-topped  combs,  **  crisping-pins,"  subjects  of  unfailing  interest  to  her  grand- 
and  hair  pins  surmounted  by  huge  gilt  balls,  children.  How  much  of  that  influence  which 
made  their  bright  eyes  dance,  no  doubt,  just  **  makes  true  souls  aspire  to  high  emprise," 
as  a  seal  jacket  or  a  "  love  of  a  bonnet "  those  tales  of  an  early  time  may  have  ex- 
does  those  of  the  girls  of  the  present  day.  erted  upon  us,  who  can  tell? 
With  what  zest,  too,  did  she  relate  the  ex-  As  I  glance  again  at  the  **  counterfeit 
perience  of  her  uncle  and  herself  during  one  presentment "  of  that  handsome  f  ace'^in  its 
of  his  visits  home  in  arranging  her  hair  tarnished  gilt  frame,  again  the  story  of  a 
in  New  York  style !    That  mysterious  free-  noble  life  rises  before  me,  and  I  exclaim : 

masonry  by  which  a  new  way  of  •*  doing " 

♦i»*k  W^;*  ;o  ««^»  «yx  ^»;^vi».  ^^^^^^:^^4.^a  *^  «*  Bl«»t  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 

the  hair  is  now  so  quickly  communicated  to  ^^  ^  ^^,  ^^  ^^,,  ^^^^^^  ^;^ 

the  most  remote  regions  of  the  country,  had  to  qaench  it." 

no  "  lodge "  then  in  that  New  England  E.  R, 
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THE  FREE  LANCE  IN  POLITICS.  makes  the  most  of  it.    Nothing  bat  a  horse-race 

(•  on  Epsom  downs  so  stirs  even  the  elephantine 

fHS  American  citizen,  who  is  never  quite  so  metropolis.    Mass  meetings  elbow  each  other  for 

much  in  his  element  as  when  immersed  in  places  on  the  calendar.    Placards  cover  the  walls 

the  excitements  of  a  political  campaign,  to  an  extent  that  vividly  suggests  the  costume 

would  find  English  life  a  little  monotonons.  of  the  Dahomey  chief— whose  dress-suit  consisted 

J    The  English  freeman  can  hard! j  be  said  to  of  labels  peeled  from  biscuit  cans  and  gherkin 

keep  on  speiJdng  acquaintance  with  the  ballot-  bottles  and  pasted  over  the  royal  person, 

bo^c.    An  eleetion-'by  which  he  means  a  Parlia-  The  interest  of  the  campaign,  however,  by  no 

mentary  eleetion-Hiomes  at  irregular  and,  of  late,  means  rests  wholly  on  such  volatile  elem«itB  as 

at  infrequent  taitervals.    But  when  it  comes  he  appeals  in  speeches  and  placards.    The  British 
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voter  likes  something  more  sabstantial  than  that.  We  dwell  on  the  matter  at  this  length  for  the 
Knowing  his  failings  his  mlers  at  Backingham  sake  of  the  lesson  that  possibly  may  be  larking  in 
and  Westminster  hare  done  their  best  to  frame  a  it.  The  revenae  officers  and  postmasters,  the  reg- 
law  against  bribery  at  elections  In  which  there  istrars  and  constables,  and  all  the  minor  officials 
should  be  no  loop-holes.  Any  one  who,  directly  In  Her  Majesty's  service  are  less  concerned,  if 
or  indireotly,  by  himself  or  by  an  agent,  attempts  anything,  in  the  issne  of  any  election  contest  than 
to  influence  a  vote  by  the  offer  of  money,  or  any  the  mass  of  their  fellow  citizens  are.  It  matters 
other  valuable  consideration,  either  as  a  loan  or  litUe  to  them  whether  they  make  their  reports  to 
a  gift,  or  Ifj  the  promise  of  or  promise  to  procnre  and  draw  their  pay  from  a  Tory  or  a  Liberal  gov- 
an  office  or  employment  for  a  voter  or  any  one  emment.  They  will  make  their  reports  and  draw 
else,  or  who  famishes  funds  to  be  so  used,  or  re-  their  pay  all  the  same,  if  they  do  their  work  well, 
f onds  money  that  has  been  so  nsed  forfeits  £100  That  the  public  secures  better  sorvioe  under  such 
and  costs  to  any  one  who  may  sue  for  it.  And  a  tenure  of  office  no  sane  man  can  doubt.  Some 
any  one  who  is  influenced  in  voting  or  not  voting  of  us  have  been  asking,  with  considerable  em- 
by  such  corrupt  considerations,  or  receives  any  phasis,  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  system  here, 
such  reward  for  influencing  the  vote  of  another,  There  is  no  occasion,  either,  to  take  any  of  the 
is  mulcted  in  the  same  way  for  £10  and  costs,  italics  or  exclamation  points  out  of  our  demands. 
Even  "  treating  "  or  the  use  of  any  **  undue  in-  But  it  is  possible  that  we  have  not  given  due  at- 
flnence  "  with  voters  entitles  the  informer  to  tention  to  the  question  whether  we  want,  or  can 
£60.  Persons  thus  found  guilty  of  bribing  or  be-  have,  what  goes  with  that  system  in  Great  Britain 
ing  bribed  are  disfranchised  and  a  black  list  of  —what  seems  indispensable  to  it  there— a  rich 
their  names  is  i>osted  as  an  appendix  to  the  pub-  governing  class  which  will  take  the  management 
lie  register  of  voters.  If  there  is  any  extensive  of  party  politics,  give  time  to  it  and  pay  its  bills, 
prevalence  of  bribery  the  whole  constituency  may  Not  many  years  ago  no  man  was  eligible  to  a  seat 
be  disfranchised  and  thus  deprived  of  its  repre-  in  Parliament  unless  his  annual  income  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament.  Even  the  legitimate  ex-  sented  property  worth  at  least  from  $60,000  to 
penses  of  the  campaign  can  be  met  only  through  $100,000.  The  property  qualification  has  been 
authorized  agents.  A  detailed  account  of  election  removed  in  the  law  but  the  fact  remains  that  no 
expenses,  with  vouchers,  must  be  made  to  the  re-  one  can  secure  such  a  seat  now  unless  he  be  a 
turning  officers  and  published  in  a  local  paper,  rich  man  or  have  rich  friends  to  foot  the  bills— 
and  the  vouchers  must  remain  open  for  a  month  bills  which  the  wealthy  backers  of  the  younger 
to  pnUSc  inspection.  The  good  people  who  have  Gladstone  foot  in  a  Sussex  borough  this  Spring 
faith  that  men  can  be  legislated  out  of  Immor-  to  the  figure  of  £20,000. 

ali^  could  not  ask  for  a  better  law.  The  joints  The  serious  weakness  that  has  ushered  in  the 
are  tight,  the  hoops  are  snug  and  thick— the  cask  schemes  for  reforming  our  civil  service  appeared 
certainly  ought  to  hold  water.  But  it  does  n't.  as  soon  as  President  Hayes  moved  into  the  White 
Tweed  in  his  palmy  days  could  have  given  Eng-  House.  In  every  voting  precinct  in  the  land  the 
lish  politicians  lessons,  perhaps,  in  multiplying  workers  who  had  laid  the  campaign  wires,  who 
voters  ;  he  could  have  taught  them  nothing  new  had  driven  ten-horse  teams  to  county  mass  meet- 
in  the  art  of  influencing  voters.  At  least  four  or  ings,  who  had  checked  off  the  voting  lists,  who 
five  boroughs,  one  of  them  so  important  and  re-  had  carried  octogenarians  in  their  arms  to  the 
spectable  as  Lancaster,  have  been  disfranchised  ballot-box,  were  looking  for  their  reward  either 
within  a  few  years,  so  shamelessly  corrupt  have  in  offices  for  themselvte  or  their  party  captains, 
been  their  election  contests.  It  has  been  lately  That  the  President  should  really  regard  the  civil 
estimated  that  at  least  £1,000,000— five  million  service  refom^  plank  in  the  platform  as  some- 
dollars— has  been  spent  by  candidates  this  Spring  thing  more  than  a  campaign  bill  for  the  votes  of 
in  the  contest  for  seats  in  the  new  Parliament,  crotchety  reformers  amazed  and  angered  them, 
and  a  paper  comments  on  the  good  effect  it  will  They  coaxed  and  stormed,  and  when  that  did  no 
have  on  business  to  distribute  such  large  sums  good  they  sat  down  and  sulked.  Their  sulking 
among — ^the  publicans  and  working  classes!  was  the  open  secret  of  the  Democratic  gains  in 
Votes  may  not  be  bought,  openly  and  outright,  the  next  year's  elections.  They  will  see  to  it 
as  simple  cash  transactions.  But  candidates  and  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  the  next  time, 
their  agents  will  be  wondrously  liberal,  all  at  As  yet  no  one  has  shown  the  path  around  this 
once,  in  subscriptions  for  village  entertainments,  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civil  service  reform.  We 
Sunday-school  treats  and  local  charities;  and  have  no  aristocracy  of  birth  to  which  we  can 
prices  will  be  paid  for  a  pint  of  beer,  or  a  pound  turn  over  our  political  duties,  if  we  should  want 
of  batter,  or  a  ride  in  a  butcher's  cart  that  would  to.  We  have  no  wealthy  class  to  whom  state- 
send  a  shiver  through  the  market  reports.  Who  craft  comes  by  tradition  and  heritage.  There  is 
shall  forbid  to  public  men  the  sweet  satisfactions  not  so  much  difference  after  all,  between  a  "  ma- 
ot  charity  or  fix  the  price  they  shall  pay  for  Brus-  chine  "  run  by  a  privileged  few  as  in  England 
sels  sprouts!  and  a  machine  run  on  the  co-operative  system  as 
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in  tins  oonntiy.    It  is  mn  abomination  to  honest  not  organise  a  leagne,  nor  eren  **  stand  np  and  be 

men  in  both  cases.    We  liave  possibly  been  a  lit-  counted/'    Bat  if  eaeh  man  who  wants  to  see  our 

tie  hasty  in  our  conclusion  that  we  could  cleanse  polities  puzified,  will,  without  regard  to  party 

our  politics  by  simply  lifting  tho  lesser  offices  out  names*  lay  his  modest  and  quiet  flake  of  a  ballot 

of  the  pit  into  which  they  have  fallen  as  the  in  the  right  place  eyery  time,  the  snow-drifia 

spoils  of  party  conflicts.    It  is  to  be  remembered  thus  formed  will  quickly  command  the  wfaole- 

that  parties  are  a  necessity  to  politics,  and  **  work-  some  respect  of  the  men  who  hold  the  party  reins. 

ers "  are  a  necessity  to  parties.    It  is  easier  for  

some  of  us  to  preach  civil  service  reform  than  it  ^  

is  to  practice  it  by  doing  work  on  campaign  com-  TAKING  BULLS  BY  THE  HORNS, 

mlttees,  carrying  banners  in  political  processions,  Thb&s  are  diversities  of  gifts.     Some  men 

and  challenging  voters  at  the  polls.    Neverthe-  bave  the  knack  of  taking  the  side  of  reform,  vot> 

less  this  is  not  work  which,  at  this  distance  from  ing  the  right  ticket,  supporting  useful  measures, 

the  millennium,  does  itself.    It  doth  not  yet  ap-  without  much  friction.    They  do  not  lose  custo- 

pear  how  it  is  to  be  done  when  the  many  minor  mers.    They  keep  on  amiable  terms  with  the 

offices  which  are  now  its  inspiration  are  flUed,  as  other  side.    Nobody  poisons  their  dog  nor  starts 

they  surely  ought  to  be,  on  the  tenure  of  effi-  scandalous  stories  about  them.    When  the  contest 

ciency  and  good  behavior.  waxes  very  warm  they  may  not  make  themselves 

Meanwhile,  with  the  humiliating  quadrennial  conspicuous  in  the  front  of  the  fight,  to  be  sure, 
scramble  for  spoils  again  upon  us;  with  the  cer-  but  they  give  steadiness  and  strength,  as  far  as 
tainty  that  whichever  side  wins  we  shall  see  the  in  them  lies,  to  the  troops  that  are  in  reserve, 
offices  once  more  parceled  out  as  the  reward  of  In  the  multiplied  matters  of  social  husbandry — 
political  services,  those  who  have  been  hoping  to  change  the  figure— their  skill  and  taste  lies  in 
and  working  for  better  things  are  not  by  any  mulching  new  measures  and  quietly  stirring  the 
means  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sitting  still  and  soil  around  the  roots  of  schemes  that  are  not 
biting  their  finger-nails.  They  can  say  to  the  making  good  growth.  They  are  respected,  and 
party  managers,  and  it  is  full  time  they  should  influential,  and  useful— no  doubt  of^that.  They 
say  it,  ''Henceforth  we  vote  for  the  best  man,  are  not  shirks, nor  time-servers.  Theirs, simi^y, 
whichever  ticket  we  find  his  name  on;  we  support  is  not  the  gift  of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
the  best  measure,  whatever  party  label  it  bcMurs.  Their  usefulness  is  enhanced,  as  it  seems  to  them. 
We  will  no  longer  be  cajoled  or  dragooned  into  by  following  the  path  on  the  other  side  of  the 
voting  drunkards  or  incompetents  into  local  of-  fence.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  way  of  duty 
fices  because  of  the  imagined  or  the  real  neoessi-  in  a  community  lies  where  a  pawing  bull  stands 
ties  of  the  congressional  ticket.  We  will  not  which  «>i7i«^K>dy  must  take  by  the  horns.  Mulch- 
help  you  in  the  State  election,  no  matter  what  ing  and  mowing  are  not  all  of  farm  work.  There 
the  effect  may  be  on  the  next  Presidential  can-  are  rocks  that  must  be  broken  with  drill  and 
vass,  unless  you  give  us  the  privilege  of  standing  dynamite,  knots  that  must  be  opened  with  maol 
on  a  better  i^atform  and  voting  for  better  candi-  and  wedge.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  in  the 
dates  than  the  other  party  offers.  Gentlemen,  church  and  community  in  which  somebody  who 
you  can  have  our  votes  at  retail  only,  and  only  would  like  well  enough  to  get  along  smoothly 
on  these  terms.*'  and  trust  to  mulching  methods  must  consent  to 

The  exigency  in  public  interests  is  never  half  so  be  the  maul— giving  and  taking  hard  knocks, 

critical,  the  defeat  of  any  ticket  never  proves  half  Saloons  cannot  always,  nor  generally,  be  closed 

a  hundredth  so  disastrous  to  them  as  the  party  by  neighborly  exhortations  or  resolutions  offered 

drill-masters  would  have  the  voter  believe.    The  in  temperance  meetings.    Somebody  must  work 

lifelong  Republican  needs  to  divest  himself  of  up  evidence,  swear  out  complaints  and  invoke 

the  feeling  that  voting  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.    It  is  disagreeable, 

county  officers  is  necessarily  a  fall  from  grace,  difficult  work;  work  for  which  harnesses  are  cut 

The  life-long  Democrat  ought  to  realize  that  cast-  to  pieces  and  fruit  trees  girdled  in  retaliatioii. 

ing  a  ballot  for  a  Republican  prosecudng  attorney  But  some  one  must  do  such  work  nevertheless — 

is  not  presumptively  the  unpardonable  sin.    The  do  it,  probably,  with  the  half-accusing  feeling 

balance  of  power  in  politics  to-day  is  really  held  that,  if  he  were  wiser  and  better,  more  men 

— ^if  they  only  knew  it^— by  the  honest  and  intelli-  would  speak  well  of  him. 

gent  men  who  care  a  great  deal  for  good  govern-  But  the  vicious  element  in  the  community  is 
ment  and  very  little  for  mere  party  success,  not  the  only  one  that  wears  horns,  and  shakes 
They  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a  radical  and  them— 4ioms  which  are  firmly  set  in  the  socket, 
permanent  reform  in  the  civil  service  just  yet.  tool  Many  otherwise  good  people  are  short- 
But  they  can  do  more  than  they  have  begun  to  sighted,  thin-skinned,  self-seeking  or  pig-headed, 
believe  in  dictating  that  offices  shall  be  filled  by  A  petty  regard  for  personal  profit  warps  their 
good  men.  They  need  not  strike  any  attitudes  view  of  public  interests.  They  set  family  ad  van- 
nor  beat  any  drums  about  it  either.    They  need  tages  across  the  track  of  neighboihood  benefits. 
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But  the  well-being  of  the  commiinity  most  not,  ology;  parroted  sometimes  perhaps,  bnt  often 

therefore,  be  left  in  the  lurch.    Some  one  most  uttered  in  careless  good  faith,  and  occasionallj 

dare  iU-wiU  and  stand  op  for  it.    The  interests  fA  spoken,  doubtless,  with  sincere  regret.    Of  course 

the  Tillage  school  require  the  retention  of  a  the  books  furnish  the  arguments  to  meet  it;  as 

teacher  whose  place  these  good  people  wish  to  other  books  probably  furnished  it  in  the  first 

giTe  to  some  one  else.    Your  opposition,  in  the  place,  and  the  logic  for  it.    But  playing  these 

school  board,  to  the  change  is  not  to  be  withheld  arguments  against  each  other  is  generally  very 

because  you  know  it  will  be  looked  on  as  a  per-  much  like  an  artillery  duel  at  long  range;  it 

sonal  affront,  and  because  you  are  sure  to  run  makes  a  noise  and  raises  a  dust  but  it  doesn't 

across  the  tracks  of  their  displeasure  in  the  most  dislodge  the  enemy.    So  instead  of  making  an 

unexpected  plac^  long  afterwards.   A  well-mean-  attack  in  front,  where  this  objecting  friend  is 

ing  man  wants  an  important  office  which  he  is  probably  so  carefully  fortified,  sufqsose  you  slip 

not  qualified  to  fill.    He  pushes  his  own  case;  around  on  the  fiank  and  answer  him  after  this 

joins  forces  with  other  place-seekers.    It  is  not  a  fashion: 

matter  which  can  be  met  by  putting  another  rail  "  Very  well,  what  if  yon  can't  build  on  this 

on  the  fence.    Some  one  must  march  right  up  and  corner-stone  quite  yet  ?  I  find  no  difficulty,  my- 

take  that  bull  by  the  horns,  no  matter  how  dis-  self,  with  the  New  Testament  miracles.    Their 

agreeable  the  tussle  may  be.  testimony  to  the  divine  character  and  mission  of 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  antagonize  people,  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  me. 
especially  those  who  are  at  heart,  as  poor  human  As  I  look  at  it  Christ  came  with  these  credentials 
nature  goes,  good  people.  It  takes  not  a  little  of  for  those  who  could  read  them.  But  they  are  not 
the  flavor  out  of  the  comfort  you  have  a  right  to  by  any  means  the  only  credentials  he  offers.  In- 
when  walking  in  the  path  of  duty,  to  know  that  deed,  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  he 
the  slurs  of  those  whom  you  have  vexed  are  fly-  might  have  brought  the  dead  to  life  when  I  think 
ing  around  your  good  name,  and  stinging  it  when-  of  the  more  wonderful  things  he  did  when  he 
ever  they  find  an  opportunity;  or  to  see  that  walked  among  men  on  earth;  has  been  doing 
coldness  has  crept  into  the  hearts  of  old  friends,  for  eighteen  hundred  years;  does  to-day.  That 
It  is  especially  hard  to  know  that  the  good  cause  Lazarus  was  brought  again  to  life  after  lying 
which  you  support  is  more  likely  to  be  opposed  dead  in  the  grave  three  or  four  days,  that  one 
by  some  because  you  are  its  supporter.  It  re-  blind  from  birth  was  made  to  see  in  a  moment 
mains  for  you  to  be  thrice  careful  that  you  do  and  without  a  touch,  seems  to  you  quite  inored- 
not  pick  up  the  maul  oftener,  or  swing  it  harder,  ible.  But,  after  all,  nothing  that  Christ  ever 
than  necessary;  that  yon  do  not  come  to  have  claimed  the  power  to  do  with  the  bodies  of  men  is 
something  of  a  relish  for  a  "  scrimmage."  Poul-  so  marvelous  as  the  changes  which  he  certainly 
tices  are  better  than  the  knife,  when  poultices  has  wrought  in  the  characters  of  men. 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Happy  is  the  man  who,  **  Take  Simon  Peter,  for  instance.  One  day  he 
in  all  these  intricate  social  cross^purposes,  has  the  is  a  cowardly  disciple,  scared  by  the  chatter  of 
unerring  judgment  which  tell^  him  just  where  he  some  idle  servant  girls  into  the  repeated  denial  of 
may  yield  even  the  better  way,  and  just  where  his  Master  and  bracing  the  craven  lie  with  shame- 
he  must  stand,  through  thick  and  thin,  for  the  ful  cursings.  A  few  days  after  he  is  the  lion- 
ground  that  ought  not  to  be  surrendered.  And  hearted  apostle,  standing  in  the  same  temple  and 
having  done  all  it  remains  to  let  patience  have  accusing  to  their  face  the  rulers  who  had  put  that 
her  perfect  work.  One  may  surely  get  good  out  Master  to  death.  Had  they  known  it,  the  change 
of  such  experiences  that  he  could  not  find  any-  wrought  in  him  was  a  more  marvelous  thing  than 
where  else.  That  is  the  blessedness  of  every  that  which  he  wrought  in  the  lame  men  before 
prickly  or  stony  path  in  which  the  wise  and  lov-  tbeir  astonished  eyes.  There  was  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
ing  Father  sets  our  feet.  too.    What  miracle  could  be  more  wonderful  than 

the  sudden  change  that  so  completely  transformed 

that  man,  through  and  through,  and  foreverl 

THE  CONCLUSIVE  MIRACLE.  u  ^^^  ^^  it  do  to  say  that  these  are  Bible 

*'Ts8,if  I  could  see  some  of  these  things  as  you  stories,  half  fact  and  half  legend.    This  same 

do  I  would  be  a  Christian  myself.    But  then  its  wonder  has  been  wrought  every  day  for  eighteen 

of  no  use.    Bfirades,  for  instance,  are  one  of  the  hundred  years,  in  all  lands  and  before  all  men's 

comer-stones  of  your  faith,  I  suppose.  'But  I  eyes.    Here  is  a  young  man— you  have  seen  such 

can't  believe  in  miracles.    I  don't  see  how  you  a  one— who  is  full  of  mischief  even  to  riot;  an 

can,  when  you  really  stop  to  consider  how  inexo-  idler  and  tippler  aad  rake;  the  grief  and  shame 

rable  are  the  laws  that  govern  matter— and  mind  of  his  family  and  the  contempt  even  of  those  who 

too,  for  all  of  that."  are  most  like  him.    But  the  grace  of  God  in  Jesus 

This  brief  eonfession  of  faith  would  be  reeog-  Christ  lays  hold  of  him  and  makes  a  new  man  of 

nized  without  the  quotation  marks.    Eveiy  one  him.    You  see  the  change  in  a  day— it  modulates 

has  heard  It,  with  trifling  variations  of  phrase-  the  very  tones  of  his  voice  and  illuminates  the  very 
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lineaments  of  his  face.  Henceforth  he  loathes  the  care.  This  trouble  comes  to  manj  and  is  the 
pleasures  that  he  most  loved  before.  In  its  sym-  harder  to  bear  that  it  gets  little  sjrmpathy. 
pathies,  its  manly  purpose,  its  self-mastery,  his  "  She  Is  left  in  comfortable  circumstances," 
life  is  at  once  and  forever  as  different  from  the  friends  say,  and  give  the  matter  no  more  thought, 
old  life  as  light  is  from  darkness.  Another  man  Two  great  mistakes,  mistakes  that  almost  every 
is,  underneath  his  pretenses  to  good  citizenship,  a  parent  makes,  are  the  antecedent  of  such  trials, 
miserable  skinflint.  He  begrudges  his  children  No  girl  has  such  fair  prospects  that  her  father 
books  and  his  wife  sufficient  help  in  the  kitchen,  can  excuse  himself  for  not  giving  her,  as  a  sup- 
He  dpdges  his  taxes  and  hates  the  contribution  plement  to  her  learning  and  accomplishments, 
box.  He  clutches  and  keep«  every  dollar  he  can  the  skillful  training  in  some  form  of  work  that 
lay  hands  on.  All  at  once  this  divine  change  will  insure  her  a  livelihood  if  misfortunes  fling 
is  wrought  in  his  heart.  With  it  there  comes  a  her  upon  the  unaided  resources  of  her  own  head 
complete  revolution  of  aspiration  and  endeavor,  and  hand.  It  is  a  grave  indictment  against  the 
He  makes  the  interests  of  others  his  own.  He  pretensions  of  our  civilization  that  the  fathers 
puts  his  name  to  a  subscription  paper  with  pleas-  who  wish  thus  to  train  their  daughters  are  so 
ure.  No  one  is  more  public-spirited,  no  one  is  a  perplexed  to  find  suitable  occupations,  outside  of 
better  neighbor.    He  lives  a  consecrated  life.  sewing,  teaching  and  household  service.    We  are 

"  By  a  similar  transformation  we  see  the  man  still  in  the  semi-civilized  stage  of  society  as  re- 

of  ungovernable  passion  becoming  patient  under  gards  the  multiplied  opportunities  for  work  that 

any  provocation,  the  butterfly  of  social  pleasure  ought  to  stand  open  to  women.    The  case  is  bad 

finding  her  chief  joy  In  humble  service  for  others,  enough  for  the  woman  who  has  not  the  gift  fte 

the  proud  woman  putting  on  the  childlike  spirit,  teaching  or  the  strength  for  house-work,  but  who 

the  man  in  whom  selfish  ambition  had  been  as  is  free  to  go  to  the  work  she  has  the  training  to 

a  consuming  fire  hungering  and  thirsting  after  do,  if  haply  she  can  find  it  by  the  bunting.    But 

righteousness.  it  Is  most  cruel  that  there  is  so  little  choice  of 

"  If  we  were  not  used  to  such  things  we  should  work,  and  oftentimes  so  little  work,  beyond  un- 
publish  them  in  the  papers,  and  stand  In  rever-  skilled  and  unpaid  drudgery,  for  the  woman  who 
ent  awe  before  such  supernatural  manifestations,  is  anchored  At  home  by  the  children  for  whom 
Under  the  stimulus  of  love  or  the  inspiration  of  she  must  earn  a  living.  Social  science  and  phi- 
patriotism  men  and  women  often  wake  up  to  a  lanthropy  surely  have  not  done  their  best  in  this 
larger  and  a  better  life.    But  this  complete  regen-  direction. 

eration  of  the  corrupt  heart,  this  utter  change  in  The  other  mistake  is  that  which  the  husband 

the  very  fiber  of  character,  stands  by  itself  in  makes  who  not  only  keeps  his  wife  in  ignorance 

human  experience  as  the  riddle  of  all  human  of  his  business  affidrs  but  is  content  to  have  her 

philosophy,  the  wonder  of  wonders.    Its  reality  remain  ignorant  of  business  methods  generally, 

cannot  be  gainsaid.    It  cannot  be  explained  away .  He  comforts  himself,  perhaps^with  the  thought 

It  is  more  marvelous  than  the  bringing  of  the  dead  that  if  he  dies  he  will  leave  his  family  **  enough 

to  life.    It  is  conclusive  testimony  to  the  genuine-*  to  do  with."    He  -strangely  forgets  how  unfitted 

ness  of  the  Christian  religion.    Standing  con-  his  wife  would  be  in  such  a  case  to  take  good  care 

vinced  before  its  reality  you  need  not  stumble  at  of  property;  how  liable  she  would  be  to  loss  from 

any  other  miracle."  unwise  investments;  how  dependent  she  would 

be  on  advisers  who  might  take  advantage  of  her. 

Our  girls,  In  getting  an  education  nowadasrs. 


TWO  MISTAKES  THAT  MEN  MAKE.  ^^^  through  all  sciences  and  'ologies.  There 
Thb  stars  in  their  courses  see  few  sadder  sights  are  classes  in  cookery,  nursing,  and  making  coup- 
on the  face  of  our  trouble-furrowed  earth,  than  tesies.  But  many  a  woman  sees  the  time  when 
the  family  from  which  death  has  taken  the  bread-  she  could  well  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  several 
winner,  while  it  has  la|d  on  a  penniless  mother,  sciences  and  arts  in  exchange  for  a  little  practl- 
unskilled  in  remunerative  labor,  the  burden  not  cal  knowledge  on  the  principles  governing  ssJe 
only  of  the  entire  care  but  the  entire  support  of  investments,  the  risks  in  different  sorts  of  securi- 
her  little  children.  And  they  look  down,  alasl  ties,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  and  the  snags  to 
on  such  sights  every  night,  in  every  village,  and  be  shunned  in  making  contracts,  the  commoner 
every  city  street.  It  is  not  quite  but  it  is  almost  maxims  of  law  involved  in  credits,  mortgages, 
as  hard  a  fate  when  the  mother  is  left  with  a  lit-  leases,  discounts,  usury,  conveyances,  etc.  If 
tie  property,  to  be  shadowed  daily  by  a  dread  of  she  learned  nothing  of  such  things  before  her 
the  suffering  its  loss  would  involve,  and  to  be  marriage  it  is  her  husband's  unpardonable  mis- 
worried  day  and  night— because  of  her  inexperi-  take  if  she  does  not  acquire  some  elementary 
ence  and  ignorance  in  business  matters— by  its  knowledge  of  them  afterwards. 


hi 
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YII.  is  a  curiosity  a?  an  Anglicized  Jew,  has  wit 

and  fine  manners,  is  strikinirly  handsome, 

BEAC0N8FIELD.  j     i.        .u           C  •   u*        ^  u 

and  altogether  a  bright  and  breezy  presence 
HE  romance  of  politics  contains  no  more  in  a  drawing-room.  Everybody  sees  that  he 
strange  and  striking  chapter  than  the  has  a  perfectly  imperturbable  audacity,  that 
story  of  the  career  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  he  proposes  to  make  his  way  in  the  fashion- 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  It  is  not  improb-  able  not  less  than  in  the  literary  world ;  but 
able  that  that  career  is  already  rounded  and  few  suspect,  at  first,  that  he  dreams  of  po- 
finished.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  in  his  seventy-  litical"  distinction.  His  grandfather  was  a 
fifth  year.  He  has  retired  from  a  long  and  kindly  and  hospitable  old  Italian  Jew,  who 
perplexing  tenure  of  power ; — a  power  em-  used  to  give  neat  suppers  to  men  of  note  at 
bracing  the  sway  of  a  vast  and  mighty  Em-  Enfield.  His  father  was  a  bookish  scholar, 
pire,  and  which  mast  have  tried  the  mental  full  of  literary  research  and  anecdote,  a  quiet 
energies  and  the  physical  strength  of  a  man  but  genial  old  man,  who  lived  in  pleasant 
young  and  hale;  but  Lord  Beaconsfield's  simplicity  in  Bloomsbury,  No  one  imag- 
health  has  for  years  been  feeble,  and  more  ined  that  a  gay  young  fop  with  the  despised 
than  once  his  life  has  seemed  imperiled  by  Hebrew  blood  in  his  veins,  could  aim  higher 
his  exhausting  labors.  It  is  little  likely,  than  the  pleasure  of  being  a  momentary  lion 
therefore,  that  he  will  resume  the  rule  which  among  the  West  End  fashionables.  To  be 
he  has  held  with  such  bold  and  audacious  fdted  as  the  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  to 
parpoAe  for  the  six  years  between  1874  and  be  admired  for  the  exquisite  cut  of  his  coats, 
1880.  What  years  he  has  yet  to  live,  will  the  sparkle  of  his  jewelry,  and  the  harmoni- 
perhaps  be  spent  in  the  august  repose  of  the  ous  colors  of  his  cravat  and  waistcoat — these 
House  of  Peers;  that  house  in  which  he  still  seemed  to  be  the  bounds  of  his  ambition. 
seems  out  of  place,  almost  an  intruder,  yet  Yet  had  that  superficial! j»-read in g.  West 
in  which  he  has  achieved  some  of  his  most  End  coterie  where  he  was  so  pleasantly  wel- 
notable  triumphs  of  eloquence  and  statecraft,  comed,  perused  with  more  care  and  insight 
Tbis  supposably  rounded  romance,  there-  the  novels  <5onceming  which  they  so  gener- 
fore,  may  be  observed  as  a  whole;  and  so  ously  flattered  him,  they  might  have  discov- 
looking  at  it,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  its  ered  between  the  lines  an  ambition  far  loftier 
similarity  to  the  romance  of  the  skillful  nov-  and  more  arrogant.  This  truth  gradually 
elist,  in  the  crowning  glories  of  its  ending,  dawned  upon  his  circle  as  novel  after  novel. 
At  the  outset,  we  see  a  young,  gay,  gplded  and  then  satire  after  satire,  appeared  from 
dandy,  who  has  written  some  very  queer  his  pen ;  each  of  which  took  on  a  more  and 
novels  of  society,  is  petted  by  the  half  aristo-  more  distinct  political  hue.  But  almost  be- 
cratic,  half-Bohemian  circle  of  Gore  House,  fore  it  became  recognized  that  his  attention 
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wa3  dii-ected  to  politics,  he  suddenly  ap-  of  Knight  of  the  Grarter ;  these  are  history,, 

peared  as  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Com-  and  oft-repeated  history,  a  tale  told,  especi- 

mons.    With  **  sentiments  which  were  Tory,  ally  of  late,  with  copious  iteration,  and  with 

and  presentiments  which  were  Radical,"  he  every  degree  of  friendly  panegyric  and  of 

boldly « contested  the  borough  of  High  Wy-  hostile  irony. 

combe  with  no  less  an  antagonist  than  a  But  such  a  man,  with  a  career  so  strange, 
brother  of  Earl  Gi'ey,  then  Prime  Minister  an  origin  so  alien  and  despised,  and  triumphs 
of  England.  Defeated  here,  a  few  months  so  entirely  without  parallel  in  English  po- 
later  he  again  appeared  in  the  field,  only  to  litical  annals,  must  always  be  an  extremely 
suffer,  first  at  Marylebone,  and  then  at  Taun-  interesting  study.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
ton,  two  more  discomfitures.  Not  a  whit  English  statesman,  remote  or  modem,  has 
daunted,  he  made  a  further  struggle  to  win  been  the  subject  of  so  many  diverse  surmises 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  this  time,  aided  and  theories,  has  been  so  difficult  to  read  and 
by  powerful  friends,  he  at  last  sacceeded,  interpret,  or  has  given  rise  to  so  many  ut- 
being  chosen,  in  1837,  a  member  by  the  bor-  terly  contradictory  estimates,  both  as  to 
ough  of  Maidstone.  Soon  after  this  triumph,  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  as  Benjamin 
he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Melbourne,  who  Disraeli.  He  is  scarcely  less  of  a  riddle  now, 
had  now  become  Prime  Minister.  Lord  Mel-  when  he  has  been  in  the  full  blaze  of  public 
bourne  looked  at  the  gorgeously-attired  young  notoriety  for  forty  years,  than  he  was  the 
legislator,  with  his  glistening  curls  and  his  day  that  he  entered  the  House,  dangling  his 
large,  bright  black  eye,  with  a  feeling  of  watch  chain  and  tripping  foppishly  across 
mingled  amusement  and  curiosity.  **  What  its  historic  floor.  There  are  many  thou- 
do  you  wish  to  be  ?"  he  asked  him.  *^  Prime  sands  of  people  in  England  to  whom  he  is 
Minister  of  England,  my  lord,"  was  the  start-  the  great  figure  of  the  age ;  who  trust  him, 
ling  and  audacious  reply.  Lord  Melbourne  admire  him  with  unbounded  enthusiasm, 
thought  the  answer  an  epigram.  Disraeli  unquestioningly  follow  him  in  paths  however 
expressed  in  it  the  whole  volume  of  his  po-  mysterious,  and  believe  alike  in  his  statee- 
litical  ambition.  manship  and  in  his  sincerity.  There  are 
It  is  not  at  aU  my  purpose  to  follow  Ben-  other  thousands  to  whom  he  is  as  utterly 
jamin  Disraeli  through  that  brilliant  and  odious;  who  look  upon  him  as  a  political 
energetic  career,  each  step  of  which,  as  now  Mephistopheles,  a  theatric  poser  in  states- 
appears,  brought  him  nearer  the  lofty  goal  manship,  a  charlatan,  absolutely  selfish  and 
upon  which  his  eyes  were  ever  fixed.  His  devoid  of  moral  feeling,  who  would  with 
first  ignominious  failure,  when  he  rose  to«  untroubled  heart  sacrifice  England  and  £ng- 
address  his  maiden  speech  to  the  House;  his  lishmen  to  triumph  in  a  policy  and  to  retain 
patient  waiting  to  recover  from  its  effect ;  a  hold  on  power. 

his  oratorical  triumph  on  the  occasion  of  his  The  first  time  that  I  saw  Benjamin  Dis- 

second  attempt ;  his  quarrel  with  Sir  Robert  raeli,  now  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  and  Knight 

Peel,  in  which  he  exhausted  every  resource  of  the  Garter,  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 

of  the  bitterest  invective  to  overwhelm  the  mons,  in  the  early  Summer  of  1868.    It  was 

Tory  leader  with  humiliation ;  his  passages-  a  period  when  the  relations  between  England 

at^rms  with  O'Connell ;  his  audacity  in  seiz-  and  the  United  States  were,  to  say  the  least, 

ing  upon  the  Tory  leadership ;  the  surprise  somewhat  strained.    The  Peterhoff  matter 

with  which  England  rubbed  her  eyes  and  had  well  nigh  brought  the  two  countries  to 

stared  to  see  him  her  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  an  actual  rupture.    A  week  before  I  had 

chequer;  his  long-continued  and  magnificent  been  at  Oxford,  and  one  night,  in  one  of  the 

foreusic  combats  with  Gladstone ;  his  ascent  many  cozy  inns  of  the  ancient  university 

to  the  Premiership  in  1808,  and  his  course  city,  I  had  heard  college  proctors  talking  ex- 

geous  gift  of  household  suffrage  to  the  people ;  citedly  about  a  speech  that  Palmerston  had 

his  later  triumphs  as  Premier ;  his  promotion  just  made,  foreshadowing  war  with  America, 

to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Palmerston  was  then  Prime  Bliniater ;  Glad- 

and  his  assumption  of  the  envied  insignia  stone  was  his  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer; 
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Lord  Derby  was  the  Tory  leader ;  and  Dis-  have  been  arranged  in  its  place ;  large,  rather 

raeli  was  his  faithful  and  brilliant  lieutenant  dreamy,  an<l  indifferent  black  eyes ;  a  thick, 

in  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  on  a  heavy,  Jewish  nose;  a  large  mouth,  with 

memorable  night  in  the  House,  that  I  first  thick,  colorless  lips ;  a  longish  chin  covered 

visited  that  famous  assembly.     Gladstone  with  a  tuft  of  gray-black  beard ;  a  sallow 

was  to  make  one  of  his  greatest  efforts,  in  complexion,  almost  deathly  sallow ;  a  strong, 

favor  of  taxing  the  great,  rich  public  char-  well-knit,  rather  high-shouldered   figure ; 

ities.      House,  lobby,  and   galleries  were  these  were  the  external  features  that  attracted 

crowded.    It  was  interesting  to  observe,  for  the  cursory  glance  of  the  eye.    It  has  been 

the  first  time,  the  distinguished  assemblage  said  that  Disraeli,  leader  and  chieftain  as 

which  was  and  is  really  the  governing  power  he  is,  has  always  seemed  a  man  alone  and 

of  the  great  British  Empire.     It  was  yet  apart  from  his  colleagues;  so  un-English 

more  interesting  to  hear  the  consummate  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  f  nse  with  the 

orator  of  the  Liberals,  with  his  dear,  silvery,  rest ;  solitary  amid  all  the  hurly-burly  bustle 

persuasive  voice,  pleading  that  Christ's  Hos-  of  politics ;  keeping  himself  within  him- 

pitals  and  other  rich  charitable  corporations  self ;  with  few  or  no  ardent  bosom  friends ; 

should  assume  their  share  of  the  financial  amiable,  patient,  and  courteous,  perhaps,  but 

burdens  of  the  state.    But  most  interesting  maintaining  a  distance  between  himself  and 

was  it,  to  me,  at  least,  to  look  along  the  his  most  intimate  advisers.    Looking  down 

crowded  benches  which  hung  on  the  Chan-  upon  him  as  he  sat  in  the  House,  this  theory 

oellor's  words  with  breathless  interest,  and  appeared  to  be  confirmed  by  superficial  obser- 

to  note  t^e  faces  and  bearing  of  the  famous  vation.    He  sat  alone,  with  a  space  between 

men  who  composed  the  chief  adornments  of  him  and  the  next  man  on  eitiier  side.    It 

the  body  and  of  British  statesmanship.  was  very  rarely  that  he  turned  to  speak  to 

And  to  me,  the  most  remarkable  and strik-  this  or  that  one;   then,  the  conversation 

ing  face  and  figure  of  all,  were  those  of  seemed  almost  monosyllabic.     It  was  evi- 

him  who  sat,  almost  alone,  in  the  very  cen-  dent,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  was  not  a 

ter  of  the  front  opposition  bench ;  whose  chatty  man  like  Palmerston,  or  a  vehement 

hat  was  well  jammed  down  over  his  eyes;  talker  like  Gladstone.    Closer  scrutiny  made 

who  sat  motionless  from  the  beginning  to  it  apparent,  however,  that  he  was  far  from 

the  end  of  Gladstone's  speech,  and  who  indifferent  about  what  was  going  forward, 

seemed  rather  to  be  in  a  deep  reverie,  or  A  quiet  smile  crossed  his  face  as  Gladstone, 

perhaps  half-asleep,  than  attentive  to  what  now  and  then,  went  rather  out  of  his  way  to 

was  going  forward  in  the  House.    Now  and  direct  a  shaft  of  sarcasm  at  his  own  breast ; 

then  the  hat  would  be  removed  for  a  few  and  when,  an  hour  or  two  after,  Disraeli 

moments  from  the  head ;  and  then  I  had  an  rose  to  take  his  share  in  the  debate,  it  soon 

ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  features  became  clear  that  all  that  had  been  before 

of  the  manjKrho,  all  things  considered,  had  said  had  been  carefully  fixed  in  his  mind, 

even  then  reached  the  position  of  the  most  This  imperturbability,  and  apparent  uncon- 

successful  politician  of  his  age.  sciousness  of  what  is  going  forward,  whether 

Let  me  describe  him  as  he  appeared  at  it  be  a&ctation  or  temperament,  has  always 

the  age  of  fifty-seven.    The  first  impression  struck  lookers-on  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 

was  of  his  wonderful  youUifulness.    At  the  Commons.     <<  However  fierce  the  debate," 

distance  where  he  sat  from  the  Speaker's  says  one  of  them,  <*  or  heated  the  House,  or 

gallery,  he  looked  scarcely  more  than  thirty ;  pressing  the  crisis,  there  sits  Disraeli,  occa- 

and  his  attire  served  to  confirm  this  impres-  sionally  looking  at  his  hands,  or  the  clock ; 

sion.    A  black  coat,  buttoned  tightly  at  the  otherwise,  silent,  unmoved,  and  stUl.   Yet  an 

waist ;  an  immaculate  shirt  bosom;  a  care-  Indian  scout  could  not  keep  a  more  vigilant 

fully  tied  necktie;  large,  light  gray  trousers,  watch;    and   immediately  an  opportunity 

out  in  the  nick  of  the  fashion ;  hair  glossily  occurs  he  is  on  his  legs,  boiling  with  real  or 

black  and  curly,  betraying  the  scrupulous  affected  indignation." 

care  with  which  each  particular  curl  must  There  never  spoke  an  orator  more  curious 
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and  interestiog  to  observe,  more  puzzling  to  showing  the  House  that  he  was  perfect 
estimate,  more  entertaining  to 'study.  Af-  master  of  himself  when  "on  his  legs."  On 
ter  the  House  had  been  filled  and  was  still  one  occasion,  when  in  the  midst  of  a  long 
echoing  with  the  silvery  vehemence  and  and  important  speech,  he  stopped,  took  an 
trembling  earnestness  of  Gladstone's  voice,  orange  from  his  pocket,  punched  a  hole  in 
it  was  indeed  a  very  abrupt  contrast  to  lis-  it  with  his  knife,  and  began  deliberately  to 
ten  to  the  more  quiet,  more  studied,  more  suck  it ;  and  continued  to  do  so  at  intervals 
even  and  steadily  sustained  and  carefully  during  the  rest  of  his  address.  When  he 
poised  periods  of  his  rival.  If  Disraeli's  made  the  most  famous  of  his  speeches  on 
first  speech  in  the  House  forty  years  ago  introducing  a  budget,  he  coolly  pared  his 
was  the  very  bathos  of  attempted  melodra-  nails  and  smoothed  them  as  he  spoke, 
matic  force,  the  histrionic  air  and  study  of  There  are  other  peculiarities  of  manner, 
effect  have  at  least  never  since  been  lost,  each  of  which  seems  to  have  been  artistic- 
It  is  clear  that,  in  his  own  un-English  and  ally  fixed  upon  beforehand,  as  if  to  produce 
unexampled  style,  Disraeli  is  a  Parliament-  its  especial  result.  Invariably,  when  he 
ary  speaker  of  the  first  rank.  He  never  rises  to  speak,  he  wears  a  slight  smile,  which 
thrills  an  audience  to  ^^enerous  enthusiasm,  seems  to  hint  that  the  arguments  on  the 
like  Bright ;  nor  has  he  the  mastering  ca-  other  side,  specious  as  they  seem,  are  not 
pacity  of  Gladstone  to  strike  conviction  overwhelming,  and  are  about  to  be  effect- 
pressing  home  to  the  minds  of  those  who  ively  answered.  There  is  a  saucy  gleiun  of 
listen  to  him.  But  he  is  superior  to  either  the  black  eye,  too,  which  lends  aid  to  the 
in  making  a  perfectly  clear,  brief,  yet  ex-  significance  of  the  smile.  His  speech  is  full 
haustive  Parliamentary  statement.  In  the  of  rhetorical  "  hits " ;  each  hit  is  accompa- 
literary  perfection,  the  variety,  the  polish  nied  by  gestures  extremely  expressive,  and 
of  his  style,  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out  by  a  measuring  of  the  tones  of  the  voice  so 
his  equal.  His  self-possession  and  self -com-  as  to  produce  surprise  and  instant  effect.  A 
mand  never  desert  him.  He  never  really  grimace  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  will 
loses  his  head  in  fine  frenzies  of  passion,  give  "  point "  to  the  epigram ;  and  when  it 
though  it  is  sometimes  his  cue  to  appear  to  has  thus  been  delivered,  Disraeli  alone  in 
do  so.  As  you  listen  to  him,  you  cannot  the  assemblage  will  preserve  an  impassive 
but  feel  that  this  singular  and  effective  elo-  face,  while  every  one  is  laughing  and  cheer- 
quence  is  the  product  of  long  and  patient  ing  around  him.  At  other  times,  he  ascends 
self-training ;  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  to  greater  heights  in  the  art  of  eloquence, 
lengthened  devotion  to  oratory  as  an  art ;  He  can  evidently  warm  up  at  will ;  many  of 
and  that  this  art  has  been  studied  with  an  his  flights  of  simile,  or  appeals,  or  apostro- 
especial  view  to  its  use  in  the  British  House  phes,  are  so  flowery  that  they  come  to  the 
of  Commons.  Adroitness  in  the  manage-  very  verge  of  bombast,  and  escape  by  the 
ment  alike  of  thoughts  and  phrases,  is  a  narrowest  line  from  passii^g  into  bathos; 
trait  speedily  recognized.  Each  is  suited  but  the  line  is  never,  in  these  later  and  riper 
precisely  to  the  speaker's  purpose  for  the  years,  actually  crossed.  A  happy  turn,  a 
moment  If  that  purpose  is  to  lash  an  an-  fine  finishing  off,  always  saves  the  rhapsody, 
tagonist  into  a  fury,  or  to  divert  him  from  and  makes  it  effective.  Disraeli  certainly 
the  issue,  you  will  have  quick  succession  of  has  more  humor  than  either  of  the  two  ora- 
sparkling  epigrams  and  barbed  shafts  of  tors  who  have  so  long  disputed  the  palm 
ridicule.  Disraeli  is  a  master  of  all  the  with  him.  Gladstone,  indeed,  has  no  hu- 
tortures  supplied  by  the  armory  of  rhetoric,  mor,  and  that  of  Bright  is  somewhat  grim 
For  years  he  was  able,  almost  at  will,  to  and  puritanic.  The  Tory  chief  has  clearly 
sting  Gladstone  out  of  his  self-control ;  and  made  as  much  of  a  study  of  humor  as  of 
it  was  always  a  som*oe  of  extreme  irritation  any  other  rhetorical  weapon.  To  quote 
to  Gladstone,  that  he  could  never  produce  a  again  the  writer  before  cited,  "  he  has  made 
like  effect  upon  his  rival.  Indeed,  Disraeli  himself  master  of  the  greatest  weakness  of 
has  always  had  a  habit  of  rather  obtrusively  the  House  of  Commons — its  love  of  a  good 
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laugh."  No  living  English  orator  has  said  speeches.  There  is  ample  eyidence  of  study 
so  many  good  things,  applied  so  many  apt  and  polish  in  each  of  them.  He  is  never  so 
epithets,  that  have  <' stuck."  His  happy  happy  in  a  debate  suddenly  sprung  upon 
phrases,  his  weU-considered  jests,  upon  the  him,  as  on  a  field  night  when  one  party  de- 
various  characters  of  the  House  in  which  livers  deliberate  battle  to  the  other.  Let  it 
the  greater  part  of  his  political  career  was  be  added  that  advancing  age,  and  persistent 
spent,  are  eagerly  enjoyed  still,  and  are  ill  health,  do  not  seem  to  have  diminished 
more  numerous  than  those  uttered  by  any  his  oratorical  powers.  His  last  speech  in 
other  professed  wit  in  politics.  In  de-  the  House  of  Lords,  before  the  dissolution 
scribing  Gladstone  recently,  as  a  **  sophist-  of  the  Parliament  which  he  so  long  and  so 
ical  rhetorician,  drowned  in  the  exuberance  completely  swayed,  was  as  audacious,  vigor- 
of  his  own  verbosity,"  he  came  just  near  ous,  and  brilliant  as  any  he  has  delivered 
enough  the  truth  to  make  a  telling  hit,  and  for  years.  It  bristled  with  bold  statement, 
thereby  did  more  to  confirm  Tory  animosity  bright  epigram,  and  energetic  defiance, 
towards  the  Liberal  leader,  than  if  be  had  He  has  always  been  a  better  after-dinner 
exhausted  hours  in  elaborate  denunciation  speaker  than  Gladstone ;  for  his  gifts  as  an 
of  him.  Many  of  his  neat  little  personal  orator  incline  him  to  delight  in  the  lighter 
witticisms  are  still  afioat,  and  are  repeated  and  airier  graces  of  the  art,  while  Gh^lstone 
whenever  the  names  of  the  victims  of  them  is  ever  too  dead-in-earnest  to  use  or  culti- 
are  mentioned.  The  *<  Batavian  grace "  of  vate  them.  Disraeli's  speeches  at  the  din- 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  manner,  the  "  want  of  ners  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  at  the  an- 
finish  "  in  Lord  Salisbury's  invective,  the  nual  feasts  of  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  Guild- 
description  of  Goldwin  Smith  as  **  an  itin-  hall,  will  long  be  remembered  for  their 
erant  spouter  of  stale  sedition,"  Sergeant  cheery  grace  and  pungent  wit. 
Dowse's  "  jovial  profligacy,"  will  long  be  re-  Disraeli's  statesmanship  will  no  doubt  be 
peated  with  appreciative  chuckles  in  the  a  subject  of  warm  difference  of  opinion 
region  of  the  Pall  Mall  clubs,  and  in  the  among  Englishmen.  His  inconsistency,  in 
centers  of  Tory  reunions.  There  is  not  a  the  earlier  years  of  his  public  life,  in  pass- 
single  Liberal  leader  who  has  not  been  Isr  ing  rapidly  from  a  strange  sort  of  Oriental 
beled  with  some  apt  and  witty  designation,  radicalism  into  the  ultima  Thule  of  Tory 
which  has  climg  and  will  always  cling  to  belief,  and  in  outdoing  any  other  Tory  leader 
him,  as  long  as  he  is  a  figure  of  British  |.ol-  in  his  denunciations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for 
itics.  Disraeli  has  showed,  too,  that  he  can  an  apostasy  prompted  by  patriotism,  is  still 
wield  the  force  of  fierce  invective  quite  as  bitterly  criticised  by  his  Liberal  rivals,  es- 
vigorously  as  he  can  lighten  the  prosy  pro-  pecially  by  those  Liberals  who  were  once 
ceedings  of  Parliament  by  airy  and  not  ill-  Peel's  devoted  followers.  His  attempts  to 
natured  humor.  His  onslaughts  on  Sir  restore  protection  as  the  economic  policy  of 
Robert  Peel  were  as  cruel  and  ferocious  as  England,  after  accepting  the  dogma  of  free 
they  were  powerful  and  effective.  trade,  are  still  remembered.  Perhaps  noth- 
When  on  his  feet,  Disraeli  is  more  lib-  ing  that  he  ever  did  more  completely  dis- 
eral  in  gesture  than  most  Parliamentary  turbed  the  equanimity  of  his  opponents, 
speakers.  He  uses  his  hands  and  arms  than  his  sudden  adoption  of  household  suf- 
freely,  and  often  sways  his  body  forward,  frage  as  the  basis  of  a  sweeping  electoral 
as  if  bowing.  His  voice  is  neither  harsh  reform.  The  Liberals  had  tried  in  vain  for 
nor  musical.  It  has  neither  the  persuasive  years  to  frame  a  reform  bill  that  would  be 
tones  of  Gladstone,  nor  the  grating  sounds  acceptable  to  the  House  and  the  country. 
produced  by  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Lytton,  They  had  lost  power  in  1866  by  offering 
and  some  other  English  orators.  He  sel-  a  moderate  and  well-considered  measure, 
dom  hesitates  for  a  word ;  but  sometimes  They  regarded  electoral  reform  as  their  spe- 
appears  to  do  so,  evidently  to  increase  the  cial  mission  and  function.  It  never  entered 
effect  of  what  follows.  No  English  public  their  hea^  that  on  their  own  ground  they 
man  probably  more  carefully  prepares  his  would  be  distanced  by  a  Tory  chief,  followed 
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by  a  Tory  party.    But  no  sooner  had  Dis-  lowers.     It   was  emphatically  his  policy 
raeli  found  himself  in  office  than,  as  he  him-  which  was  pursued  throughout  the  long  and 
self  afterwards  airily  boasted  at  Edinburgh,  perplexing  crisis  of  the  Eastern  Question  in 
he  began  **  to  educate  his  party."    It  was  its  later  phase ;  and  those  of  the  Cabinet — 
no  common  triumph  of  political  tactics  to  Lords  Derby  and  Carnarvon — who  would  not 
bring  the  stolid  Tory  squires  and  the  proud  follow  his  policy  to  the  end,  never  thought 
Tory  lords  to  assent  to  a  sweeping  extension  of  contesting  his  authority  in  that  body,  but 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  retired  from  it.    One  of  Disraeli's  most  re- 
Disraeli  was  the  only  living  politician  who  markable  feats,  in  recent  years,  has  been  his 
could  have  done  it,  or  who  would  even  have  conversion  of  the  proud,  irritable,  and  arro- 
been  bold  enough  to  try.    To  '*  steal  the  gant  Marquis  of  Salisbury  from  an  inveter- 
thunder  of  the  Whigs,"  however,  was  quite  ate  personal  foe  into  a  warm  friend  and  a 
in'  harmony  with  his  audacious,  adventurous  submissive  adherent, 
nature ;  nor  could  those  who  admired  Feel,  Despite  the    <<  un  -  English  "   reputation 
for  doing  precisely  the  same  thing  in  the  which  many  writers  have  succeeded  in  giving 
matter  of  the  corn  laws,  very  loudly  blame  Disraeli,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  his 
him.    Whatever  maybe  thought  of  his  later  Eastern  policy  was  thoroughly  English  in 
foreign  policy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  precedents  and  bearing.  'He  seems  to 
the  accomplishment  of  household  suffrage,  have  closely  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
which  was  Disraeli's  own  work,  and  in  a  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Palmerston.     The 
large  measure  his  personal  victory,  was  a  corner-stone  of  the  English  policy  in  regard 
real  act  of  great  and  most  beneficial  states-  to  the  Eastern  Question,  has  been  for  fifty 
manship.    Were  his  political  fame  to  rest  years  the  principle  that,  in  order  to  check 
upon  that  alone,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  aggression  of  Russia,  Turkey  must  be 
future  generations,  at  least,  can  deny  him  preserved,  defended,  and  propped  up.    Even 
the  title  to  effective  and  substantial  states-  the  Liberals,  including  Gladstone  and  Gran- 
manship.     The  household  suffrage  reform  ville,  adhered  to  this  principle  at  the  time  of 
extended  the  suffrage  to  thousands  of  the  the  Crimean  war,  and  have  only  within  a  few 
lower  classes ;  and  for  this  reason  theobsta-  years  drifted  away  from  it.    It  animated 
cles  in  the  way  of  Disraeli's  being  able  to  Disraeli's  course  throughout    Whether  ef- 
induce  the  Tories  to  accept  it  were  tremeu-  f ectually  or  not — this  is  a  matter  still  to  be 
dous.    By  patience,  by  tact,  by  appeal  to  the  decided,  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  cm^ 
ambition  for  party  victory,  and  by  sheer  rent  of  events — ^he  steadily  labored  to  pre- 
pluck,  he  overcame  them.     He  predicted,  serve  as  far  as  possible  the  power  of  the 
amid  the  jeers  of  his  opponents,  that  among  Sultan,  and  to  curb  as  far  as  possible  the 
the  working  classes  there  was  a  strong  Tory  power  of  the  Czar.    He  resolved,  moreover, 
substratum.    The  prediction,  strangely  as  it  that  England  should  no  longer  hold  aloof, 
sounded,  was  fulfilled  when,  in  1874,  the  new  as  she  had  done  in  the  days  of  Liberal  as- 
electorate  carried  Disraeli  into  power  by  an  cendency,  from  participation  in  continental 
overwhelmning  vote.  politics.    She  should  resume  her  old  place 
Then  began  a  new  and  much  more  thrill-  as  an  active  and  self-asserting  great  power, 
ing  chapter  in  the  record  of  his  public  acts.  Her  voice  should  be  heard  in  the  aeropagi  of 
For  the  first  time,  he  presided  over  a  Cabi-  nations,  her  influence  felt  in  every  intema- 
net  which  was  supported  by  an  ample,  com-  tional  concern.    "  The  honor  and  power  of 
pact,   and   submissive   majority   in    both  the  Empire,"  this  was  the  brave  shibboleth 
Houses  of  Parliament.  .  His  rule  was  unfet-  often  heard  in  his  mouth  and  the  mouths  of 
tered  and  unobstructed.    From  the  begin-  his  colleagues.    It  was  the  counterpart  to 
ning,  it  was  clear  that  his  bold  spirit  and  the  Liberal  motto  of  *<  Retrenchment  and 
strong  individuality  composed  the  central  Reform ; "  and  long  sounded  more  sweetly 
and  controlling  force  of  the  administration,  in  the  people's  ears. 

He  had  no  rival  in  influence  in  his  Cabinet.  Success  has  attended  Disraeli's  efforts,  at 

One  and  all  were  his  subordinates  and  fol-  least  so  far  as  to  bring  England  once  more 
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into  active  relations  with  other  powers,  and  the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy ;  it  touches  the 
to  give  her  a  more  commanding  voice  in  the  heart  of  nations,  and  appeals  to  the  domes- 
direction  of  European  events.  This  result  tic  sentiment  of  mankind." 
he  brought  about  by  bold,  and  often  surpris-  Then,  after  showing  that  the  assassination 
ing  and  theatrical  courses.  The  creation  of  of  rulers  seldom  changes  the  history  of 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  the  purchase  mankind,  and  remarking  that  Lincoln  had 
of  the  Suez  canal  shares,  the  importation  of  "  fulfilled  his  duty  with  simplicity  and 
Hindoo  troops  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  strength,"  he  thus  closed  one  of  the  most 
entrance  of  the  British  fleet  into  the  Darda-  moving  and  evidently  heart-felt  addresses 
nelles,  and  the  acqu^ition  of  Cyprus,  were  he  ever  made : 

acts  the  wisdom  of  which  has  to  be  proved  **  In  expressing  our  imaffected  and  pro- 

by  the  sequence  of  events  yet  to  occur,  but  found  sympathy  with  the  citizens  of  the 

which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  reso-  United  States  at  the  untimely  end  of  their 

lute  and  striking  strokes  of  statesmanship,  elected  chief,  let  us  not,  therefore,  sanction 

Whether  Disraeli's  Eastern  policy,  or  that  any  feeling  of  depression ;  but  rather  let  us 

of  his  successors,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  express  a  fervent  hope  that  from  out  of  the 

for  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire,  awful  trials  of  the  last  four  years,  of  which 

remains  stiU  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  not  the  least  is  this  violent  demise,  the  va- 

future.  rious  populations  of  North  America  may 

In  one  statesmanlike  quality — in  sagacious  issue  elevated  and  chastened,  rich  in  that 
foresight — no  American,  at  least,  ought  to  accumulated  wisdom  and  strong  in  that  dis- 
underestimate  Disraeli's  abilities.  What-  ciplined  energy  which  a  young  nation  can 
ever  his  motive,  he  almost  alone  of  English  only  acquire  in  a  protracted  and  perilous 
statesmen  of  either  party,  favored  the  cause  struggle.  Then  they  will  be  enabled  not 
of  the  North  in  our  civil  war,  and  steadily,  only  to  renew  their  career  of  power  and 
even  at  the  darkest  periods,  predicted  its  prosperity,  but  they  will  renew  it  to  con- 
final  triumph.  When  Gladstone  was  eulo-  tribute  to  the  general  happiness  of  man- 
gizing  Jefferson  Davis,  and  declaring  that  kind." 

he  had  made  <*  an  independent  nation ;"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom, 
when  Sir  John  Ramsden  was  exultingly  in  many  respects,  of  Disraeli's  career  as  a 
boasting  that  **  the  republican  bubble  had  practical  statesman,  there  can  be  but  one 
burst  ;**  when  Palmerston  was  plotting  with  opinion  as  to  his  genius  for  party  leadership, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  a  view  to  a  Herein  he  presents  a  very  suggestive  con- 
recognition  of  the  Southern  confederacy ;  trast  to  Gladstone.  Not  even  Palmerston, 
when  Lord  John  Russell  was  asserting  that  with  all  his  bonhomie  and  faculty  for  con- 
the  war  was  one  "for  empire  on  one  side  ciliation,  was  Disraeli's  equal  in  this  respect, 
and  independence  on  the  other ;"  when  Lords  The  English  government  is  organically  one 
Derby  and  Cranboume  (the  latter  now  Mar-  of  party.  No  statesman  can  be  completely 
quis  of  Salisbury)  were  hotly  declaiming  successful  unless  he  is  a  skillful  party  leader ; 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  North  in  at-  and  this  leadership  demands  a  combination 
tempting  to  preserve  the  Union,  Benjamin  of  qualities  which  it  is  not  very  frequent  to 
Disi*ae]i  saw  the  right,  and  foresaw  the  vie-  find  combined.  No  situation  moreemphat- 
tory.  The  friendly  feeling  he  displayed  ically  needs  a  command  of  exhaustless  pa- 
towards  us  throughout  the  war,  found  most  tience,  perseverance  and  pluck ;  and  these 
eloquent  expression  in  noble  speech,  when  qualities  Disraeli  showed  that  he  possessed, 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  thrilled  Europe  to  a  remarkable  degree,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
as well  as  America,  with  its  dreadful  shock,  riod  of  his  public  career.    Never  had  a  party 

"  In  the  character  of  the  victim,"  he  de-  chief  more  formidable  difficulties  with  which 

clared,  "  and  even  in  the  accessories  of  his  to  contend.    The  party  which  he  aspired  to 

last  moments,  there  is  something  so  homely  lead,  and  upon  whom  he  fairly   fixed   his 

and  so  innocent,  that  it  takes,  as  it  were,  leadership,  by  making  his  brilliant  talents 

the  subject  out  of  the  pomp  of  history  and  absolutely  necessary  to  it,  was,  of  all  parties, 
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that  whose  prejudices  were  deepest  against  consciousness  of  haying  for  six  years  bril- 

his  race,  and  whose  contempt  of  parvenus^  liantlj  ruled  the  mighty  Empire  of  Britain, 

and  self-made  men,  was  the  most  inveterate,  it  is  highly  probable  that  his  party  must 

Yet  he  took  this  obstinate  and  haughty  abide  for  years  in  the  old  shade  of  opposi- 

party   in  hand,  drilled,  massed  and  "  edu-  tion  ;  for  the  near  future,  at  least,  seems  to 

cated  "  it,  and  so  fashioned  its  line  of  action  be  secured  to  the  Liberals,  to  whose  power  a 

that  he  brought  it  into  power  and  sustained  consummate  Tory  leader  alone  would  be 

it  there.    He  became  the  irresistible  leader  dangerous. 

of  a  compact  and  submissive  party  organi-  The  same  sparkle  of  social  wit  a^nd  bright 
zation,  which  has  acted  for  many  years  under  epigram  which  makes  Disraeli  so  attractive 
his  inspiration,  with  the  discipline,  precis-  an  after-dinner  speaker,  gives  him  popularity 
ion  and  force  of  a  thoroughly  trained  army,  in  the  amenities  of  private  life.  Amid  all 
Throughout  the  period  of  his  Tory  chief-  the  turmoil  and  cares  of  a  long  and  stirring 
ship  he  has  maintained  an  even  and  unruf-  public  career,  he  has  never  lost  the  talent 
fled  patience,  a  constant  good  temper,  and  of  making  himself  agreeable  in  society, 
an  unflagging  persistency.  Thoroughly  ca-  which  he  so  carefully  cultivated  in  the  days 
pable  in  this  branch  of  leadership,  he  has  of  his  youth.  Essentially  a  com*tier,  he  has 
been  able  to  supplement  it  in  Parliament  by  made  himself  especially  agreeable  to  the 
his  consummate  skill  in  debate,  his  resources  Queen  and  the  royalties ;  and  he  is  a  wel- 
as  an  orator,  and  his  adroitness  in  party  tac-  come  guest  in  those  oountry-house  gather- 
tics  ;  by  his  audacity  in  attack,  and  his  ever  ings  which  are  so  delightful  a  feature  of 
r^ady  and  equal  courage  in  orderly  retreat ;  English  social  life.  He  is  an  elegant  and 
by  his  sagacity  in  marking  out  plans  of  Par-  graceful  host ;  and  alien  as  he  is  called,  he 
liamentary  campaigns,  his  assiduous  culti-  has  contrived  to  become  thoroughly  and  aris- 
vation  of  the  youuger  and  rising  talents  tocratically  English  in  this  regard.  In  the 
in  his  ranks,  and  the  inexhaustible  fer-  £oe  old  manor  of  Hughenden,  in  Bucking- 
tility  of  his  resources  in  the  most  bitterly  harashire,  he  entertains  royal  princes  and 
contested  party  battles.  For  yeai*s  it  has  ministerialcolleagues  with  equal  suavity  and 
been  recognized  that  no  other  Tory  chief  genial  manner ;  yet,  with  all  his  aptitude  and 
was  possible  while  Disraeli  lived  and  r&-  talent  for  society,  he  seems  most  often^-es- 
mained  in  public  life.  Many  a  time  he  pecially  since  his  wife's  death — to  prefer 
with  difficulty  saved  the  party  from  the  con-  solitude,  amid  his  books  and  papers,  with 
sequences  of  Lord  Derby's  rashness,  and  the  sole  companionship  of  one  who  is  alike 
the  timidity  and  narrowness  of  his  lieuten-  his  most  intimate  friend  and  his  private  sec- 
ants. In  the  Cabinet,  he  alone  could  have  retary.  For  the  national  sports  of  English- 
formed  the  connecting  bond  which  so  long  men,  Disi-aeli  appears  to  have  little  taste, 
held  statesmen  so  diverse  in  temperament  It  is  rarely  that  he  follows  the  hounds  to  the 
and  opinion  as  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  hunt,  or  shows  himself  on  the  world-famous 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Gathorue  Hardy  and  racing  grounds ;  nor  does  he  incline  to  such 
the  present  Lord  Derby.  In  the  art  of  con-  methods  of  violent  physical  exercises  as  de- 
ciliation,  there  never  was  a  more  consum-  light  his  great  rival,  Gladstone.  On  the 
mate  adept;  he  has  known  how  to  smooth  other  hand,  he  is  known  in  hb  own  neigh- 
over  irritated  susceptibilities,  to  soothe  ruf-  borhood  as  a  model  landlord.  Considerate 
fled  pride,  to  soften  down  bitter  prejudices,  towards  his  tenantry,  entering  with  zest  into 
and  to  smother  threatened  revolt,  with  a  the  interests  of  the  farms,  making  his  ap- 
hand  at  once  gentle  and  firm,  and  the  influ-  pearance  familiarly  at  the  harvest  homes, 
ence  of  a  suavity  which  not  more  charmed  Disraeli  thus  sets  an  example  to  those  Eng- 
than  it  imposed  the  will  which  prompted  it.  lish  landed  magnates  who  desert  their  acres 
The  Tory  party  of  this  generation  cannot  for  the  pleasures  of  the  gi'eat  capitals.  His 
hope  to  secure  such  another  leader.  If  he  married  life,  though  he  married  a  lady  some 
retires,  content  with  his  Earldom,  his  Gar-  years  older  than  himself,  was  a  very  happy 
ter,  his  triumph  at  Berlin,  and  the  proud  one  throughout  its  duration  of  forty  years. 
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There  was  something  touching  and  noble  in  Premiership,  seemed  to  overwhelm  him  with 
the  way  in  which  he  always  referred  to  her  grief ;  a  grief  from  which  he  has  perhaps 
in  his  public  addresses.  His  constant  and  never  quite  recovered, 
chivalrous  devotion  to  her  was  often  re-  In  closing  this  rapid  study  of  the  remark- 
marked.  Once  he  spoke  of  her,  in  a  speech  able  man  whose  name  has  been  so  often  in 
at  Hughenden,  as  the  '*  best  wife  in  £ng-  men's  mouths  during  the  past  six  years,  I 
land ;  "  he  dedicated  his  romance,  "  Sibyl,"  quote  what  was  recently  and  truly  said  of 
to  "  the  most  severe  of  critics,  but  a  perfect  him  by  one  of  his  admiring  fellow-country- 
wife  ; "  he  declared,  in  an  address  in  Scot-  men : 

land,  that  it  was  to  her  encouragement  and        *'  Ilis  career  is  a  romance ;  but  it  is  a  ro- 

support  that  he  owed  his  eminence.    When  mani  e  that  teaches  a  thousand  useful  and 

the  Queen  offered  him  a  peerage  on   one  noble  lessons,  that  will  have  power,  in  times 

occasion,  he  declined  it,  and  begged  that  if  when  the  party  passions  of  to-day  shall  be 

any  such  honor  were  to  be  conferred,  it  cold,  to  fire  many  a  young  soul  with  the 

should  be  upon  Mrs.  Disraeli ;  who  there-  highest  ambition,  and  to  fill  many  a  tender 

upon  was  created  Viscountess  Beaconsfield.  heart  with  sympathy  for  him  whose  story  it 

Her  death,  a  year  or  two  before  his  second  records."  George  M.  Towle. 
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Arundel,  June  12th,  1879.  ^'  ^Z  *™  f"^^'  I  am  to  pass  the  sum-* 

mer  weeks  with  my  old  school-mate  Maria 

|0U  tell  me,  dearest  Hannah,  with  charm-  Walker,  who  is  comm'  >ed  to  matrimony  in 

ing  candor,  that  lam  *'  neither  rich  nor  early  Autumn ;  that  is,  two  devoted  lovers, 

beautiful,"  and  therefore  that  it  would  Maria  and  Jonathan,  are  to  be  married  dur- 

be  well  for  me  to  give  up  the  hope  of  ing  the  fii-st  week  of  that  first  of  months, 

meeting  my  **  cherished  ideal " ;  but  indeed  "  carnival  of  all  the  year." 

I  shall  do  no  such  thing.    Why  not  tell  me  A  young  brother  and  sister  of  Maria's 

to  give  up  life  and  youth  and  hope  ?   Not  I,  comprise  the  family.    Perhaps  it  might  be 

indeed.  more  strictly  true  to  count  in  two  lads  of 

No  dear,  none  but  bom  atheists  despair  at  seventeen  and  eighteen,  the  sons  of  an  inti- 

twenty.    Besides,  my  ideal  hero  is  no  impos-  mate  friend  and  near  neighbor.    They  are 

sibility.    I  only  ask  that  he  be  beautiful, —  very  nice  and  very  live.    These,  if  they  did 

not  so  imperatively  beautiful  in  person  as  not  seem  the  chief  charge,  would  be  the 

in  mind, — full  of  sense  and  sentiment,  with  chief  torment  of  their  old  bachelor  uncle, 

great  genius,  but  more  devoted  to  me  than  Mr.  Ritter,  the  brother  of  their  widowed 

to  Mammon ;  with  any  amount  of  dark  curls  mother,  to  whom  "  uncle  Amber  "  is  a  tower 

and  very  dark  eyes,  ready  to  follow  my  light-  of  strength,  if  that  mean  one  whose  strength 

est  beck,  and  withal  wise  and  strong  to  guide  supplements  her  weakness.    He  is  both  far- 

and  to  protect    So  delicious  and  exquisite  mer  and  tutor  to  those  boys — boys  who, 

do  I  find  life,  that  I  try  to  not  think  of  those  making  due  allowance  for  the  self-compla- 

unfortunates  who  have  not  found  it  a  very  cency  of  youth,  show  great  respect  as  well 

intoxicating  draught    As  I  have  stated,  I  as  fondness  for  "  uncle  Amber,"  as  they 

am  in  no  hurry  for  my  fate — not  a  bit,  dear,  call  him.    Mr.  Ritter  and  myself  are  excel- 

I  am  having  a  delightful  time  here,  and  my  lent  friends,  and  I  do  hope  I  may  be  pre- 

friends  have  the  good  taste  and  sense  to  served  from  falling  into  the  habit  of  calling 

appreciate  me;  indeed  they  are  making  a  him  <* uncle  Amber,"  a  term  of  friendly 

gentle  lion  of  me,  in  a  very  quiet  way.    By  familiarity  which  often  rises  to  my  lips. 

no  miracle  will  my  fate  beset  me  at  this  But  there  is  about  him  a  sort  of  reserve,  a 

[dace,  as  there  are  neither  men  nor  maidens  sense  of  some  kind  of  power,  which,  if  one 

here  of  marriageable  age.  were  not  quite  intimate  with  him — I  may  as 
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well  tell  the  trath,  one  is,  or  at  least  I  am,  a  thoughtful  about  me,  and  I  am  never  al- 

little  afraid  of  him.    Reason  ?   Of  course  I  lowed  to  feel  de  irop  in  their  presence ;  still 

have  none ;  and,  in  general,  I  hate  reasons.  I  often  have  a  sense  of  the  happy  truth  that 

It  is  not  because  of  old  age ;  I  am  sure  he  they  like  the  society  of  each  other  better 

is  not  so  old  as  he  seems.   Were  I  to  venture  even  than  mine.    The  Guernsey  boys,  who 

upon  guesses,  I  would  guess  that  events  and  are  very  intimate  with  George  and  Susie,  are 

not  years  had  given  him  that  look  of  settled  here  ''in  season  and  out  of  season,"  although 

sobriety,  and  made  the  faint  lines  that  cross  they  profess  to  be  what  they  call  **  hard  at 

his  ample  forehead  and  define  the  comers  of  work  on  tlie  farm."    **  Indeed  we  are.  Miss 

his  well  cut  mouth.    Perhaps  this  serious-  Smithson.    Ask  uncle  Amber,  if  you  doubt 

ness  may  be  one  of  his  charms,  for  it  is  cer-  us ;  but  please  ask  him,"  said  Joe  with 

tainly  very  pleasant  to  see  him  drawn  out  of  sparkling  eyes,  "  when  we  are  not  present, 

it  by  some  unexpected  sally  of  the  young  for  I  know  he 's  such  a  brick  he  'd  never 

people  about  him.     Such  a  bright  smile  undervalue  what  a  fellow  does  in  a  fellow's 

lights  up  his  face  that  he  looks  ten  years  absence."    Whereupon  I  judge  that  *' uncle 

younger  than  the  previous  moment.  Amber  "  is  a  much  better  teacher  of  Euclid 

Kow  judge,  my  well-beloved,  from  the  and. of  horsemanship  than  of  subsoiling. 

material  presented,  what  a  quiet  time  of  Apropos  of  horsemanship,  these  dear  pesky 

rest  from  conquests  is  before  me,  and  scoff  boys  have  brought  here,  day  after  day,  a 

or  contradict  if  you  will,  but  I  like  it.    I  third  horse  accoutered  with  their  mother's 

lun  very  happy  with  these  warm-hearted  well  preserved  side  saddle,  and  have  invei- 

friends,  and  I  enjoy,  as  if  I  were  a  child  gled  me  out  to  ride  with  them.    After  sev- 

with  them,  this  youthful  set ;  and,  believe  eral  breezy  rides  over  the  beautiful  hills 

me,  there  is  no  under-current  of  coquetry  about  here,  it  happened  to  enter  my  wise 

about  me  that  might  tempt  me  to  meddle  brain  to  wonder  why  these  boys  should 

with  edged  tools,  for  although,  as  you  traly  have  a  well  trained  lady's  horse,  and,  more 

say,  ''neither  rich  nor  beautiful,"  I  am  not  than  that,  why  they  should  persevere  in 

at  all  blind  to  the  fact  that  I  have— why  may  bringing  it  to  me. 

I  not  say  charms  that  seem  to  take  the  place  Yesterday,  some  time  before  our  daily 

of  "beauty"?  Indeed,  beauty  is  a  very  safe  ride,  Joe  made  his  appearance  with  snch  an 

attribute  when  not  accompanied  by  a  power  evidence  of  preoccupation,  and  with  so  near 

which  is  certainly  not  regularity  of  feature  an  approach  to  depression  of  mind,  that  I 

or  brilliancy  of  color.  could  but  ask  the  cause  of  such  an  un- 

Were  I  not  so  averse  to  suffering — so  wonted  condition, 

weakly  truthful — well,  how  shall  I  put  it?  "I  say,  Miss  Smithson,  my  Darius  is 

It  is  so  easy  to  bewilder  some  male  mortals,  quite  lame ;  that  fool  of  a  blacksmith  has 

or  rather  they  are  so  absurdly  ready  to  driven  a  nail  in  wrong.    I  knew  it  right 

make  fools  of  themselves,  that  one  needs  away,  and  I  told  him  so.    Well,  I  can't  ride 

a  conscience  sadly.    However,  in  the  pres-  him  to-day.    Gus  and  I  think  of  fishing, 

ent  case,  as  you  see,  no  care  is  necessary,  Would  you  mind — uncle  Amber  says  per- 

and  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  the  trouble  haps  you  would  n't  mind  nding  out  this 

to  dim  one's  charms ;  so  here  goes  for  a  real  once  with  an  old  man,  though  I  told  him  I 

good  time  I    I  feel  as  young  as  the  rest  of  should  say  no  such  thing.    I  told  him  he 

the  children  here.    Lovingly  thine,  didn't  know  as  well  as  we  how  good-natured 

Sophie  Smithson.  you  were ;  besides — " 

July  8th,  1879.  ^^^  I  stopped  him  from  a  longer  list  of 

Dear,  precious  friend, —  my  imaginary  perfections. 

"  Alas,  we  know  not  anything,"  hath  the  "  Do  you  mean,  Joe,  seriously,  that  Mr. 

poet  well  sung,  though  many  a  presumptu-  Ritter  wishes,  I  mean  is  willing,  to  ride  with 

ous  one  has  said  in  his  heart  that  he,  the  me  this  morning?" 

poet,  might  as  well  speak  for  himself  alone.  "  Well  yes.  Miss  Smithson,  I  don*t  know 

My  Maria  and  her  Jonathan  are  very  what  he  would  n't  do  to  please  you." 
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*<  You  provoking  boy,  did  you  ask  him  to  •    ''  Mr.  Ritter,  how  did  you  find  out  all  about 

go  with  me  ?  *•  these  things  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  think  not.    Do  you  wish       *<  I  do  not  feel  that  I  know  all  about  them,** 

to  know  why?"  he  replied.    " I  love  nature,  and  have  had 

"Yes."  very  little  other  society  to  enjoy.     Beside 

'*  Because  I  knew  he  would  give  his  best  this  gentle  dissipation  I  have  very  little  so- 

aolar  microscope  for  a  chance."  oial  life." 

"  Why  ?  "  On  our  return,  while  taking  me  from  Pol- 

"  Well,  how  can  a  fellow  tell  why?  I  sup-  ly's  back,  Mr.  Ritter  inquired  if  I  felt  very 

pose  because  he  broke  Polly  of  the  habit  of  tired  with  a  voice  that  sounded  so  much 

shying,  and  he  wishes  to  see  her  operate,  like  a  caress  that  I  started,  and  as  I  was 

She  don't  shy  now  does  she  ?  "  gently  and  daintily  set  upon  the  ground  I 

**  No,"  said  I.  "  I  do  not  think  she  '11  shy  caught  one  glimpse  of  eyes  that  gave  me 

to-day.'*  such  a  strange  thrill,  that  in  some  fright 

"  What  may  I  tell  Uncle  ?  "  said  Joe,  with  and  more  confusion — without  uttering  a  syl- 

still  a  look  of  doubt.  lable— I  fled  to  my  own  room ;  where,  in- 

"  Tell  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  if  he  will  stead  of  hurrying  out  of  my  habit,  I  threw 

kindly  go  with  me."  myself  into  the  huge  white  dimity  chair  at 

Joe,  evidently  relieved,  still  tried  in  his  way  my  bedside,  covered  my  face  with  hands 

to  apologize  for  his  own  lack  of  gallantry,  still  encased  in  riding  gloves,  and  wept  pas- 

•*  Miss  Sophie,  did  you  ever  go  fishing  V  sionately.    Why  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know ;. 

*^  No,  my  young  friend,  not  for  trout"  but  I  do  know  that  I  could  have  wept  in  an- 

*'  Your  young  friend,"  said  Joe,  with  a  other  fashion  to  be  found,  as  I  was  before 

cloud  on  his  bright  face.     "I  do  believe  five  minutes,  or  I  had  time  even  for  self- 

that  you  think  I  am  no  older  than  Gus."  explanation. 

^  I  think  you  are  old  enough  to  be  very       Maria  came  in  with  an  open  letter.    The 

kind  to  me,  and  as  to  age,  why  I  do  not  be-  young  friend  who  had  promised  to  be  grooms- 

lieve  you  will  be  better  when  you  are  thirty ;  man  at  her  wedding  was  coming  for  a  short 

and  it  will  be  only  thirty  minutes  before  Mr.  visit  and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  her 

Ritter  will  be  here  with  Polly,"  said  I,  look-  family,  and  she  did  hope  that  I  would  like 

ing  down  at  my  slippers  and  light  morning  him.    Indeed,  it  would  be  a  strange  thing 

dress.  if  not,  for  we  were  regulation  counterparts — 

*<  I  am  off,  Miss  Smithson.    Au  revoxr**  he,  Mr.  Wickham,  was  tall  and  dark,  with 

We  had  an  enjoyable  ride,  and  I  felt  veiy  dark  whiskers  and  black  hair,  and  I  was 

strongly,  very  pleasantly,  the  contrast  be-  "  small  and  fair,"  and  though  "  not  beauti- 

tween  t^e  careless  canters  over  the  selfsame  f ul,"  in  Maria's  partial  mind  I  was  ^  a  love 

roads  with  these  boys  and  their  noisy  good-  of  a  girl,  if  not  very  pretty." 
natured  discussions,  and  an  exploring  expe-       "  When  do  you  expect  him?" 
dition  under  the  care  and  with  the  compan-       "  Let  me  see — ^in  ten  days  from  date,  and 

ionship  of  a  man  so  steeped  in  the  knowl-  this  is  the  tenth.    He  will  be  here  in  a  week 

edge  of  things  quite  new  to  me.  at  farthest."  Sophib. 

We  took  a  new  road  through  a  small  wood,  Arundel,  July  17th. 

bat  emerging  after  a  couple  of  miles  upon  Dearest  Hannah, — 

a  road  smiling  with  pleasant  farm  houses,  I  need  not  say  that,  exactly  upon  time, 
and  commanding  exquisite  views  of  mount-  Mr.  Wickham  came.  Now  I  wiU  confess  to 
ain  farms  and  river  and  of  other  mountuns  you  that  I  have  not  a  fondness  for  exact 
beyond  the  river.  All  these  things,  as  well  people ;  one  might  as  well  be  a  chronometer 
as  individual  trees  and  masses  of  ferns  or  or  an  almanac  and  done  with  it ;  no  delight- 
moss,  were  pointed  out  or  presented  to  me  f ul  surprises,  no  interesting  waitings  for 
in  a  way  that  showed  them  to  be  to  him  old  such  people.  They  do  not  suit  me.  Yes, 
friends,  or^ven  lovers,  in  whom  he  took  great  of  course  Mr.  Wickham  has  arrived ;  came 
delight.  on  the  very  train  named  two  weeks  ago. 
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Yes,  cei*tainly  he  is  very  handsome  and  very  Wickham  has  made  the  discovery  that  the 

agreeable.    We  continue  our  rather  quiet  moon  is  just  at  the  age  to  give  the  due 

course  of  gentle  dissipation ;  we  walk  and  amount  of  light  necessary  for  enjoyment, 

ride  and  row.  declaring  that  a  real  full  moon  '*  is  no  better 

'^  Is  our  time  all  passed  in  play  ? ''    O  no,  than  daylight " — a  new  imputation  upon  the 

Maria  and  I  devote  a  part  of  every  morning  character  of  that  long-suffering  luminary, 

to  wise  confabulations,  holding  close  com-  I  hear  the  sound  of  our  early  tea  bell,  so 

mittees  in  her  little  aunny  sewing-room  with  farewell  dear,  until  our  return. 

Miss  Miller,  the  oracular  dress-maker  of  Late  at  night. 

Arundel.    We  consider  ourselves  quite  prao-  I  do  believe  that  the  constant  and  loving 

tical  upon  such  matters.  study  of  nature,  be  it  in  rocks  or  trees,  in 

Mr.  Ritter  does  not  join  us  in  our  walks  wood  or  water,  in  ferns  or  frogs,  will  keep 

and  rides ;  indeed,  I  have  scarcely  seen  him  a  well-regulated  mind  from  dwelling  upon 

since  that  unhappy  nervous  fit  of  mine,  and  the  faults  and  foibles  of  feeble-minded  folk, 

when  I  have  seen  him  he  looks  so  sad  that  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  for  I  found 

I  really  fear  he  is  ill,  though  no  one  seems  myself  re-instated — if  my  short-comings  had 

to  notice  it    Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  been  noticed. 

he  does  not  seem  to  notice  me.    Why  should  The  row  was  simply  delicious,  the  young 

he  ?    Have  I  not  proved  myself  but  a  petu-  moon  doing  herself  and  Mr.  Wickham  great 

lant  child? — though  doubtless  he  has  for-  credit 

gotten  my  folly  by  this  time.  After  emerging  from  the  dense  shade  of 

Of  another  thing  I  am  still  more  sure^ — I  cedars  that  skirt  the  shore,  our  young  row- 
sadly  miss  our  daily  dissertations  upon  nat-  ers  were  directed  to  rest  and  allow  the  boat 
ure.  Indeed,  I  began  to  hope  that  I  too  might  to  float  gently  with  the  tide.  Then  at  the 
find  at  least  a  gleam  of  that  kind  of  pleasure  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ritter,  Maria,  assisted  by 
in  all  things  that  God  has  made,  which  I  Mr.  Wickham,  san^  some  of  *<dear  Tom 
have  so  constantly  seen  beaming  in  the  face  Moore^s  "  delicious  old  songs.  Joey  accom- 
of — of  my  friend.  But  I  give  that  up ;  and,  panied  them  with  his  flute,  which, — ^well,  I 
as  I  must  do  something  by  way  of  relaxation  think  the  child  plays  by  instinct  As  I  raised 
from  a  sense  of  my  own  littleness,  I  talk  my  head  from  a  close  examination  of  the 
nonsense  with  Joe  and  our  new  friend  Mr.  glittering  water,  I  met  again  the  same  eyes 
Wickham,  who  is  really  very  agreeable.  As  that  had  once  so  moved  me.  They  were 
to  dear  Maria's  poorly  concealed  hopes  about  quickly  withdrawn,  but  not  before  I  saw 
me,  they  are  in  vain.  We  can  be  only  they  were  suffused  with  inexpressible  sad- 
friends,  and  that  of  course  we  must  be ;  in-  ness  and  a  gentle  hand  drew  the  wraps  a 
deed,  be  commands  my  respect  to  such  a  de-  little  more  closely  about  me. 
gree  that  I  am  determined  that  he  shall  not  Upon  our  return,  the  little  craft  was  drawn 
take  any  wrong  ideas  into  his  sensible,  hand-  up  on  the  rather  rough  beach,  and  we  jumped 
some  head  in  my  direction.  So  I  am  learn-  from  her  bow  to  the  ground.  I  made  no 
ing  many  useful  things  of  dear  Joey  Guern-  haste  to  leave  this  place  of  happy  dreams, 
sey.  He  is  almost  my  shadow— certainly  so  chanced  to  be  the  last  to  land.  Of  course 
my  shelter — and  I  have  learned  exactly  how  Mr.  Wickham  is  too  methodical,  as  well  as 
to  fix  snares  for  rabbits  and  how  to  bait  a  gallant,  to  omit  any  possible  civility,  and,  not 
hook.  Joe  says  he  does  feel  sorry  for  any  to  receive  any  unnecessary  amount  of  as- 
one  ignorant  of  the  pleasure  and  pain,  the  sistance,  I  just  touched  his  hand  and  sprang 
hopes  and  fears,  of  trout  fishing ;  but  this  down  upon  rough  stones  which,  in  the  dim 
defect  in  my  training  is  fast  being  remedied,  light,  it  was  impossible  to   choose  from. 

This  evening  we  are  to  have  a  moonlight  I  sank  to  the  damp  ground,  with  a  cry  of 

row,  our  dear  Mrs.  Walker  giving  her  con-  pain  impossible  to  repress.    In  a  moment  I 

sent  only  upon  condition  that  Ambrose  Rit-  was  lifted  up  by  strong  arms,  and,  the  mo- 

ter   should  conduct  the  little  expedition,  tion  causing  me  another  temble  pain,  to 

which  he  has  kindly  consented  to  do.   James  stifle  my  own  voice  and  prevent  myself  from 
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crying  out,  I  dropped  my  face  close  upon  the  evitable  attendant — of  course,  a  necessary 

broad  shoulder  that  supported  me.    Think-  one ;    how  could  I  caiTy  both  basket  and 

ing  I  had  fainted,  Mr.  Ritter  peremptorily  scissors  ?    Of  whom  shall  I  ask  to  be  for- 

sent  Mr.  Wickham  for  water,  which  the  be-  given,  if  I  own  that  I  saw  as  well  as  felt 

wildered  man  brought  in  the  rusty  old  bail-  what  was  sure  to  come  before  we  made  the 

ing  basin  of  the  boat    But,  before  T  had  round  of  the  garden,  and  kept  both  eyes 

received  the  friendly   draught,  I  had  sue-  open?    I  fear  that  a  cool  observer  might 

ceeded  in  persuading  Mr.  Ritter  to  allow  me  have  seen  therein  a  very  small  demon  of 

to  stand  upon  the  offending  ankle,  also  that  mischief.    A  few  moments  sufficed  to  banish 

I  was  really   not  much  hurt;   and,  as  our  every  feeling  but  sympathy,  as  I  watched 

walk  was  short,  by  persisting  that  it  did  not  his  face  while  I  snipped  and  basketed  rose 

hurt  me,  I  was  allowed  to  walk  up  the  hill,  after  rose.    He  sought  for  a  suitable  emblem 

assisted  by  a  friendly  arm  of  each.    Upon  in  vain.      I  was  certainly  not  a  rose ;  no, 

reaching  the  summit,  and  seeing  the  wel-  these  rollicking  Jacqueminots  have  nothing 

come  entrance  gate  very  near,  I  gave  such  a  in  commbn  with  your  pale  little  friend, 

loud  sigh  of  relief  that  Mr.  Ritter,  with  "J[  Pronence  t  "  No,  too  stately  by  half."    I  saw 

beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Wickham,"  took  me  that  one  by  one  the  brilliant  and  the  stately 

softly  in  his  strong  arms,  and,  outwalking  were  rejected.    But  amusement  ceased ;  I 

.^1  the  party,  greatly  alarmed  and  surprised  was  not  prepared  for  the  pale  face  and 

good  Mrs.  Walker  by  depositing  his  burden  trembling  voice  with  which  he  assured  me 

upon  a  sofa,  and,  with  an  exculpatory  "  I  that  he  must  speak  and  I  must  listen — and 

could  not  help  it,"  whispered  to  me,  he  bade  he  did  speak,  tho'  I  begged  him  that  he 

the  rest  good-night  and  departed.  would  go  no  farther.    It  was  very  difficult 

for  this  pet  of  fortune  and  his  mother  both 

Arundel,  August  20th.  to  realize  that  the  all-absorbing  wish  of  his 

Dear,  dear  Hannah, —  life  ^ag  to  be  denied  him ;  but  so  it  is,  and 

In  spite  of  every  effort,  it  came  upon  me;  I  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  answer  my  own 

indeed  I  could  not  help  it ;  I  tried  all  my  heart  as  his  impassioned  query  why  could  I 

woman's  wit  and  child's  impertinence  to  save  not  love  him  ?    I  know  no  better  than  he 

this   young  man  the  mortification  he  now  does.    One  great  fear  however  is  vanished. 

endures.    It  may  be  set  down  as  another  of  I  expected  that  if  I  did  not  take  his  love  I 

the  many  evils  which  wealth  heaps  upon  its  should  lose  his  friendship ;  but  no,  although 

possessors — not  so  much  upon  its  possessors  he  leaves  Arundel  to-morrow,  he  promises 

as  its  lovers ;  a  real  love  of  wealth  always  to  return  in  time  for  Maria's  wedding  in 

obscures  reason.  October. 

I  will  spare  you  the  details.    As  Maria  Arundel,  Sept.  28th. 

and  Mr.  Marks  had  deliberately  destined  us  ^^^  Hannah, — 

for  each  other,  there  was  no  lack  of  oppor-  Don't  tire  of  my  long  accounts  of  short 

tunities,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  for  experiences  I    Remember,  dear,  I  am  bound 

this  young  Croesus  to  speak  his  mind,  though  by  promise  to  relate  all,  be  it  important  or 

I  exhausted  all  decent  subterfuges,  and  at-  not.    To  begin  with  then,,  know,  O  most 

tached  myself  so  closely  to  these  young  boys  worthy  mother-confessor,  that  our  little  set  ia 

for  protection  that  Joe  Guernsey  almost  lessened  by  the  departure  of  Joey  Guernsey 

puts  on  airs,  and  actually  has  tried  his  in-  to  take  a  post  upon  trial  in  the  house  of  a 

genuity  and  my  patience  by  paying  me  what  relative  in  Boston,  which,  if  he  succeeds  in 

he  considers  grown  up  compliments.    One  filling  it,  will  probably  be  the  stepping  stone, 

morning  while  the  bevy  of  boys  had  gone  or  one  round  in  the  ladder  of  fortune.    Poor, 

over  to  the  Long  swamp  to  shoot  woodcock,  dear  Joe  I    I  do  miss  him,  but  Mr.  Ritter  is 

and  I  had  been  deputed  to  furnish  fresh  very  kind.    I  think  he  has  entirely  forgiven 

bouquets  for  the  dinner  table,  Maria  and  me ;  indeed,  I  find  that  he  has  more  weighty 

Susy  both  being  occupied  with  some  house-  matters  upon  his  mind  than  the  nerves  and 

hold  affair,  James  Wickham  was   my  in-  temper  of  a  girl.    He  seems  to  be,  or  to 
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have  been,  the  executor  of  all  who  have  died  rather  it  has  come  out  since  old  widow  Bar- 
and  the  guardian  of  all  who  have  lived  ton  died  that  he  owned  the  place  long  be- 
about  him.  fore,  that  he  had  bought  it  in  for  her  when 

Miss  Mellicent  Miller,  the  dress-maker,  it  was  sold  at  vendue  after  the  death  of  her 

who  appears  to  have  a  special  mission  just  poor  scalawag  son ;  and  if  Mr.  Ritter  did  n't 

now  to  overlook  the  manners  and  morals  pay  the  woman  who  took  care  of  the  old 

as  well  as  muslin  of  this  family,  occupies  lady  in  her  last  sickness  no  one  don't  know 

a  pleasant  little  apartment  where,  in  order  who  did.    Now,  they  say,  Mr.  Ritter  is 

to  save  her  from  the  dangerous  effects  of  making  the  house  over  and  setting  out  trees 

suppressed  conversation,  I  often  step  in  for  in  every  direction ;  and  what  is  more  nat'ral 

an  odd  half  hour.  than  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wells  should  make  a 

The  other  day,  Miss  Mellicent  says,  giv-  match  of  it  ? — ^though  how  upon  earth  Mary 

ing  a  double  jerk  to  her  thread  which  in-  Guernsey  '11  ever  get  on  with  them  boys 

volved  stopping  in  mid-career  and  rethread-  without  him  is  more  'n  I  can  telL     But 

ing  her  needle,    "  Oh,  this  cotton  I     But  he 's  so  fond  they  say  of  them  little  girls 

Miss  Smithson,  I  do  suppose  that  Mr.  Ritter  qjer  there— there  was  never  anything  like 

is  thinking  of  getting  married  before  long."  it — and  I  should  think  he  'd  had  enough  of 

'*  Indeed ;  what  makes  you  think  so  ?  "  boys  any  way — ^them  Guernsey  boys  has 

<«  Why  you  know,  or  rather  I  s'pose  you  been  the  beaters  for  mischief.  As  I  was 
don't  know,  that  seven  years  ago  every  one  goin'  to  say,  I  see  Mrs.  Wells  to  church  two 
thought  he  would  marry  Arabella  Green,  Sundays  ago,  and  I  must  say  she  don't  look 
when  all  at  once  her  cousin,  Obed  Wells,  much  broke ;  she 's  quite  a  handsome  woman 
come  on  here  from  away  out  West  and  she  now,  and  as  for  dress  I  don't  call  it  second 
up  and  married  him,  every  one  thinks  with-  or  even  third  moumin'  't  she  wears — ^why, 
out  showin'  much  sense.  Any  way,  he 's  there  was  only  jest  about  enough  pale  lav- 
dead  this  two  year.-  They  say  she  owns  ender  here  and  there  to  set  it  off." 
lots  o'  land— only  there 's  no  lots  there,  it 's  Then  followed  a  succinct  account  of  the 
all  '  out  door,'  as  you  may  say ;  horses  and  unbecoming  mourning  of  other  young  wid- 
cattle,  wild  as  wild  geese — have  to  be  run  ows  in  the  place  whom  she  knew, 
down  to  be  ketched ;  can't  be  a  very  good  Although  after  outpourings  of  this  kind 
country  for  butter,  for  to  run  a  cow  is  about  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  was  the  possessor  of 

the  worst but  the  wild  horses,  cows,  surreptitious  knowledge,  I  found  it  really 

sheep  and  land  is  not  all.    They  say  she  quite  a  key  to  some  things  that  had  oo- 

has  brung  home  two  little  girls  to  ber  fa-  curred ;  but  how  could  I  account  for  Mr. 

ther,  Ruf us  Green's,  and  as  Mr.  WeUs  died  Bitter's  apparent  sadness  ?    Then  I  remem- 

intester,  she  went  and  chose  Mr.  Ritter  as  bered  that  *'  never  man  was  truly  glad,  but 

executor  and  guardeen  to  her  little  twin  it  composed,  and  gave  him  such  a  look  as 

girls ;  so  he  went  out  there  last  year  and  folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy."    Was 

settled  up  things  for  her  and  brung  her  and  I  glad?    Of  course  I  was,  so  glad  that  I 

her  babies  back  to  her  father's.    What  he  had  a  hearty  cry  over  it.    And  he  was  al- 

ever  did  with  them  wild  horses,  I  *ve  never  vrays  so  kind  to  me,  with  his  mind  so  occu- 

heerd ;  he 's  a  master  hand  with  horses,  but  pied  I 

I  don't  think  we  ever  have  real  wild  horses  I  knew  the  Barton  farm  very  well.  Since 
here — though  that  Polly  that  you  ride  used  dear  Joey  left,  Mr.  Ritter  often  takes  me 
to  throw  her  heels  higher  'n  a  kite  when  and  Polly  out,  and  more  than  onoe  has  he 
Mr.  Ritter  first  took  her  in  hand.  But  pointed  out  to  me  certain  changes  about 
down  in  that  Texas  place,  I  s'pose  he  'd  a  the  old  place  which  would  enhance  its  pic- 
been  put  to  it  to  whisper  in  the  ears  of  two  turesqueness ;  indeed,  as  we  always  walk 
or  three  hundred  wild  critters,  and  that 's  our  horses  up  the  ascent  leading  past  this 
what  they  say  she  owns.  place  we  have  made  proposed  changes  there 

''Well,  now  Mr.  Ritter  has  bought  the  quite  a  jest.  Now  I  see  why  his  face  lighted 

old  Barton  place  on  the  Ridge  road,  or  up  with  his  brightest  smile,  when,  one  day 
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while  we  were  resting  a  few  minutes  after  a  she  wears  just  the  right  amount  of  lavender 

sharp  canter,  exhilarated  by  the  air,  and  color  to  look  well,  and  is  herself,  so  Milly 

that  feeling  of  possessing  wings  which  a  says,  "yery  good  looking."    I  try  to  be  glad 

horse's  back  always  gives  me,  with  half  shut  that  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  kept  a 

eyes  and  a  forcible  shutting  out  of  all  real-  safe  distance  from  the  heels  of  those  wild 

ities,  I  let  fancy  loose,  and  went  on  in  a  horses. 

dreamy  way  of  what  I  would  do  "  if  this  **  Tell  it  not  in  Grath,"  but  I  whisper  it  in 

was  my  place."    With  a  lavish  hand  I  put  thy  ear,  I  am  a  little  bit  homesick.    What 

in  here  and  there  groups  of  delightfully  a  word  for  me  to  use  when  I  really  have  no 

contrasting  trees ;  silver  poplars  glistened  home — not  as  some  count  home.*   My  home 

and  fluttered  about  massive  purple  beeches,  is  work,  and  I  must  be  doing  something  be- 

and  the  heavy  drooping  drapery  of  Norway  fore  I  become  quite  demoralized  by  too  much 

firs  was  relieved  by  graceful  feathery  eln^.  leisure. 

The  lawn  was  dotted  with  groups  of  rich  Maria's   marriage  will  take  place  next 

masses  of  flowers,  while  the  garden  was  week,  and  I  wish  it  were  over.    I  want  my 

flanked  with  a  goodly  orchard  of  fruit,  and  old  surroundings  and  my  old  serenity ;  but, 

two  entrances  at  unexpected  places  would  dear,  do  not  think  that  I  give  up  old  ideas, 

be  entirely  convenient  and  give  a  novel  as-  Oh  no,  we  are  not  machines,  we  humans, 

pect  to  the  place,  suggestive  of  imseen  points  set  to  peiform  any  particular  part  in  the 

of  interest                         '  grand  symphony  of   life.     We  have  the 

So  this  was,  at  that  time,  his  own  place,  power  as  well  as  will  to  change.    Youth  and 

My  face  bums  when  I  think  of  being  so  maturity  have  different  hopes  and  wishes, 

played  upon.    Why  did  he  not  tell  me  ?    I  Sometimes  maturity  arrives  suddenly.     I 

do  not  understand  it.     Though  of  course  wonder  if  this  be  my  case.    Anyway,  I  long 

I  have  no  claim  upon  his  confidence,  his  re-  for  solitude  more  than  I  ever  longed  for  so- 

serve  grieves  me.    I  think  he  seems  rather  ciety. 

too  sad  for  an  entirely  happy  man.    Perhaps  Don't  tire  of  the  long  confessions  of  thy 

he  still  laments  the  wasted  years,  while  this  miserable  sinner  and  friend,         Sophie. 

old  love  of  his  was  in  the  land  of  wild  p.  S,— The  wedding  will  probably  and 

horses ;  but  she  will  still  be  his,  and  I  know  properly  be  my  concluding  chapter.       S. 
that  he  nearly  worships  little  girls.    As  for 

that  old  place  on  the  Ridge,  I  cannot  think  .        Arundel,  September  81st. 

of  my  silly  rhapsodies  about  landscape-gar-  Darling  friend, — 

dening  without  mortification.    If  he  would  A  carriage  containing  two  friends  will  be 

only  speak  openly  to  me  of  his  plans — but  at  the  Arundel  station  on  Tuesday,  the  third, 

he  evidently  thinks  me  unworthy  of  his  con-  to  meet  the  nine  train  from  Carmel.*    Now, 

fidence.    I  have  often  felt  painfully  that  he  if  anything  remarkably  slow  to  finish  is  to 

was  keeping  something  concealed  from  me,  be  done  during  that  time,  which  time  will 

and  why?— though  I  sometimes  think  he  be  exactly  twenty-four  long  hours,  why  set  it 

really  wishes  to  tell  me  something,  which  in  motion  before  you  read  my  long  conclud- 

he  for  some  reason  does  not  get  ready  to  do.  ing  chapter. 

Well,  I  am  so  glad  that  he  is  to  be  happy.  In  rather  strong  contrast  to  my  feelings, 

I  hope  she  may  appreciate  the  rare  lot  that  the  household  seems  in  a  flutter  of  pleasant 

is  hers,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  sometimes  anticipation. 

see  the  ideal  groves  and  avenues,  as  well  as  It  is  so  near  the  end  of  my  long  visit  that 

the  charming  little  girls  that  came  from  the  I  am  engaged  in  silent  leave-taking  of  places 

land  of  wild  horses.    I  rather  like  to  think  and  things  about  me.    I  find  it  impossible 

of  Ambrose,  I  mean  of  Mr.  Ritter,  holding  to  refrain  from  an  attempt  to  account  for 

a  dimpled  hand  of  each  and  inducting  them  the  varying  moods  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Ritter. 

as  only  he  can  into  the  fairy  land  of  birds  Our  last  ride  took  us  past  the  Barton  place, 

and  squirrels ;  but  the  children's  mother — ^I  and  I  felt  quite  sure  that  some  association 

have  no  particular  desire  to  meet  her,  albeit  connected  therewith  disturbed  his  tranquil- 
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lity.  As  usual,  we  halted,  and  turning  some-  a  promise,  albeit  I  felt  sure  that  some  prom- 
what  on  our  saddles  drank  in  long  draughts  ises  were  "better  broken  than  kept,*'  though 
the  beauty  of  the  scene, — a  broad  stretch  of  I  certainly  would  not  choose  this  oppor- 
sunny,  undulating  farms  running  westward  tunity  to  express  my  lack  of  orthodoxy  upon 
and  melting  picturesquely  into  hills,  which  so  serious  a  matter.  So  I  looked  up  at  him 
would  be  mountains  were  they  not  backed  with  grave  expectation, 
by  others  to  which  these  formed  but  a  low  In  spite  of  Mr.  Hitter's  gravity  there  was 
foreground.  South  and  east  was  a  grand  a  slight  ripple  of  merriment  lurking  about 
panorama  of  river  and  mountain  stretching  his  lips,  which  was  entirely  suppressed  as 
out  for  miles  and  miles,  and  of  such  rare  he  said  with  hesitation,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
natural  beauty  that  the  goodly  city  and  don,  but  I  have  promised  Joey  that  I  would 
pretty  villages  seemed  to  count  for  nothing,  have  a  talk  with  you  before  his  return  and 

"  Do  you  think,  Sophie,  that  a  life-time  your  departure  from  Arundel." 

would  exhaust  the  resources  of  a  view  like  "  Have  a  talk  with  me  ?  "  repeated  I  slowly 

this  ?  "  and  wonderingly ;    "  Did  he  think,  dear  boy, 

"  Indeed,  a  long  life  would  be  all  too  short  that  his  departure  would  deprive  us  of  the 

to  make  acquaintance  with  nature  in  any  use  of  our  tongues  ? " 

place,  and  here — "  "  Please,  do  not  ridicule  him.    He  is  only 

Just  then  I  bethought  me  of  the  stately  a  boy,  it  is  true,  but  he  vnll  be  a  noble, 

«  good-looking  **  woman  who  was  soon   to  pure-hearted  man ;  and,  absurd  as  it  may 

take  possession,  not  only  of  the  many  gabled  seem,  I  have  fairly  promised  to  declare  his 

residence  near  us,  but  of  the  dear  friend  be-  love  to  you  and  to  find  what  hope  there  may 

side  me,  and  I  stopped  short,  coloring  I  felt  be  for  him,  sometime  as  far  in  the  future  as 

most  painfully, — for  I  knew  that  a  look  of  you  think  best  to  refer  him." 

more  than  admiration  was  bent  upon  me  I  sat  dumb  with  astonishment — almost 

instead  of  the  landscape,  and  it  gave  me  a  with  anger. 

pang  *'more  of  sorrow  than  of  anger"  that  '*  You  cannot  imagine  how  painful  this 

one  whose  heart  belonged  to  that  "  woman  task  has  become  to  me,"  said  he,  "  but  it  is 

with  droves  of  wild  horses "  should  feel  or  not  over.    I  must  in  so  many  words  ask  if 

assume  a  right  to  look  at  me  in  that  way.  you  reciprocate  his  feelings." 

**  You  look  overheated ;  and  have  you  any  And  then  he  stood  looking  at  me  with  a 
objections  to  taking  a  short  rest  ?  I  wish  face  so  pale  that  I  was  alarmed ;  and  be- 
extremely  to  have  you  look  at  the  view  fi-om  tween  tears  of  fright  and  a  hysterical  incli- 
the  other  side  the  lawn."  nation  to  laugh,  I  begged  to  know  what  did 

I  consented,  and  after  being  lifted  from  they  all  think  of  me,  and  had  my  happy  re- 
Polly's  back  was  obliged  to  avail  myself  of  lations  with  those  children  been  so  cruelly 
his  proffered  arm  for  support ;  this  however  misconstrued,  and  why  had  the  thing  been 
was  but  momentary.   My  strength  came  back  deputed  to  another  ? 

with  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  finding  not  "  From  me,"  said  Mr.  Ritter,  "  the  boy 
only  pretty  rustic  seats,  but  these  already  so  has  neveF  had  a  secret,  and  feeling  it  to  be 
sheltered  with  friendly  vines  that  we  found  it  the  subject  upon  which  his  happiness  de- 
difficult  to  accept  the  coveted  rest  without  a  pends  he  has  entrusted  me  with  a  corn- 
ruthless  crushing  of  the  graceful  momipg-  mission  which,  in  his  loving  partiality,  he 
glories  that  hung  still  fresh  in  their  cool  re-  thought  I  could  manage  better  than  him- 
treat.  self ;  and,  my  selfish  fears  getting  the  better 

"  Now,  my  dear  Miss  Sophie,"  said  Mr.  of  my  common  sense,  I  have  thought  sorae- 

Ritter,  "  I  have  promised — weakly  perhaps,  times  that  he  had  judged  correctly,  and  so  I 

but  it  is  a  promise,  for  all  that"  have  been  alternately  filled  with  hope  and 

**  Mercy  upon  us !  "  thought  I,   "  what  plunged  in  despair." 

does  possess  this  man  ?    What  have  I  to  do  '*  Indeed,  Mr.  Ritter,  what  does  it  all 

with  his  promises  to  Mrs.  Wells ? "   So  all  I  mean?    Did  you  fear  that   I   loved   that 

could  do  was  to  assent  to  the  sacredness  of  boy?" 
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"  I  have  sometimes  tortured  myself  with  "  Perhaps  not — but  I  am  human  and  I 

the  idea."  love  you  better  than  life." 

Raising  my  head  proudly,  I  demanded,  "  Better  than  that  woman  from  the  land  of 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  why  horses  and  wild  honey  ?  " 

this  would  .be  so  disastrous.    Would  my  "Honey  and  horses! — what  are  you  say-- 

love  be  disaster  to  any  one  ?  "  ing  ?  " 

"  No  greater  bliss  could  be  the  lot  of  any  "  Yes — ^Mrs.  Wells — is  she  not  to  be  your 

human  being."  wife?" 

"  Alas  I  I  am  more  and  more  mystified.  "  Listen  to  me — ^no  other  woman  have  I 
But  I  suppose,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  let-  ever  asked  to  be  my  wife.  Let  me  hope.  I 
ter  of  your  commission,  I  must  deputize  you  will  wait.  Can  you  not  learn  to  love  me  ?  " 
to  say  that  I  decline  the  honor ;  that  such  •*  No,  shall  never  learn  to  love  you — for  I 
an  idea  never  entered  my  head ;  that  I  do  think  I  have  always  loved  you — "  and  I  was 
love  him  well  enough  to  pray  that  this  mis-  closely  folded  in  those  loving  arms,  all  fear 
take  of  bis  may  happily  prove  a  safeguard,  of  wild  Texans  vanishing  forever, 
for  the  next  five  or  six  years,  from  any  simi-  As  we  slowly  walked  our  horses  down.the 
lar  lapse  of  common  sense.  And  now,  my  Delectable  Moimtain,  all'  mistakes  and  mis- 
friend,  shall  we  not  turq  our  faces  from  this  understandings  were  set  aright,  and  I  found 
Delectable  Mountain  ?  "  that  all  my  moods  pf  light  and  shadow  for 

Mr.  Ritter  stood  looking,  not  at  all  dis-  the  pftst  two  mouths  had  been  seasons  of 

mayed  with  the  failure  of  his  young  friend's  hope  or  gloom  for  Ambrose ;  and  also  I  find 

hopes ;  his  own  plans  of  happiness  had  not,  that  I  have  been  a  tyrant  aild  especially 

after  all,  been  interfered  with ;  and  I  began  without  mercy  for  the  last  few  weeks.    Now 

to  feel  9uch  a  growing  distaste  for  the  future  I  have  consented  to  the  prayer  of  Ambrose, 

Mrs.  Ritter  as  to  be  more  than  willing  to  and  with  the  approval  of  the  family  we  are 

forego  the  pleasure  of  one  look  at  the  pretty  to  be  married  at  the  same  time  with  Maria, 

rooms  I  had  planned  myself.    I  am  quite  to  the  great  delight  of  Susie,  who,  with  a 

sure  that  I  looked  cross  and  imhappy  enough,  long  dress  and  demi-train,  is  to  stand  up 

Had  I  not  reason  ?    It  was  only  sorrow  that  with  James  Wickham.    As  for  my  own  ward- 

this  was  to  be  our  last  ride.  robe,  what  I  had  prepared  as  brides-maid 

"  Tes,  I  ought  to  take  you  home,  Sophie;  elect  is  more  than  sufficient.    But,  darling 

bui  have  I  not  earned  the  privilege  to  speak  friend,  I  want  a  bndes-maid.    Come  with- 

now  for  myself?"  out  fail,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded  with 

I  no  longer  attempted  to  account  for  any-  Joey  Guernsey  as  escort.    I  feel  very  sorry 

thing,  but  looked  up  in  mute  questioning,  for  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  defer  seeing 

Both  my  hands  were  taken,  and  I  was  trans-  Ambrose  Ritter  for  two  whole  days,  and  oh, 

fixed  with  the  tenderness  beaming  from  his  so  humbly  and  devoutly  thankful  that  hence- 

eyes.  forth  his  presence  and  sweet  companionship 

"'Dear  Sophie,  can  you  return  my  love  ?  "  are  to  be  my  daily  blessing. 

"  Have    yon  a  right  to  ask  that  ques-  Lovingly  thy  Sophie. 

tion  ?  "  Sydney  HaU. 
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fHE  credit  and  glory  belonging  to  the  has  its  limits.     The  system  of   common 

free  institutions  of  our  land  are  cer-  schools — deservedly  a  source  of  pride  ^hen 

tainly  very  gpreat.     But  freedom,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  new 

itself,  is  but  a  mere  vacuum  waiting  to  thing — was  in  fact  only  a  foundation.   What 

be  filled — if  it  may  be,  nobly  filled.    Living  is  reared  thereon  is  the  all-important  concern 

on  the  praiseworthy  nai|ie  of  dead  ancestors  of  to-day.    As  we  survey  the  ground,  is  it 
3 
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not  time  to  awake  out  of  the  complacency  an  advanced  civilization.    Progress  in  edu- 

felt  on  account  of  an  honorable  past,  and  cation  would  embrace  a  better  marshaling 

with  grateful,  renewed  activities  go  on  to  of  the  learner's  faculties, — ^his  perceptions, 

build  above  the  surface  lines  where  the  first  imagination,    reason,    inquisitiveness,   his 

workers  left  off  ?  beauty-loving  and  moral  sentiments— each 

Love  and  truth,  and  the  love  of  truth,  in  its  time.  There  is  much  need  of  break- 
should  be  developed  in  children  duiing  their  ing  away  from  the  ancestral  stake  to  which 
education.  That  is  as  plain  as  that  the  little  custom  on  this  matter  is  so  generally  tied, 
ones  are  born  into  life  and  will  grow  up  to  To  this  end  apply  higher  sanctions  in  the 
be  men  and  women,  citizens  of  the  state,  legal  and  real  fitness  of  teachers,  much  be- 
But  the  institution  of  the  state,  the  common  yond  what  is  now  known  to  the  make-ehift 
school,  subjects  them  to  a  wearying,  super-  master  and  mistress  and  their  constitbents 
ficial,  stereotyped  routine.  It  is  a  stultifica-  in  our  small,  easy-going  villages, 
tiou  of  the  faculties — a  hardening  of  the  It  may  be  said  that  some  of  the  most  dis- 
young  mind  against  the  possible  rich  acqui-  tinguished  men  in  the  land  date  their  start 
sition  out  of  nature's  stores.  The  supreme  in  life  back  to  the  common  country  schooL 
order  of  facts  in  the  soul  and  in  the  world,  But  such  persons  have  become  great  and 
when  come  at  really  and  rightly,  is  not  so  worthy  in  spite  of  the  meagemess  of  the 
poor  an  affair  as  not  to  give  pleasure  to  the  aid  afforded  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
learner — ^the  keenest  pleasure.            .  situation. 

There  should  here  be  a  great  change  from  The  schools  in  the  country  forming  so 

what  used  to  be.     Once  the  high  official  large  a  fraction  of  the  whole,  give  evidence 

committee  and  the  plain  visitors,  seated,  on  that  the  true  ideas  of  training  and  of  prepa- 

the  last  day  of  the  term,  in  the  old  black-  ration  have  scarcely  dawned,  much  less  well 

ened,  hacked  and  hewed  edifice  called  a  risen  above  the  horizon,  on  the  public  mind, 

school-house,  made  no  other  remark  than  The  notions  connected  with  education  are  so 

that  the  classes  had  made  <' commendable  vague,  mercenary  and  hollow  that  it  might 

progress."     At  the  stune  time,  as  regards  be  well,  for  the  present,  to  drop  that  term 

anything  of  interest,  any  practical  and  gen-  and  substitute  awakenment    For  tiie  wants 

eiDus  use  of  the  lessons,  the  teaching  was  not  are  after  this  sort: — 

much  more  than  mere  sound.     Is  it  very  "  Wanted — in  the  village  school  an  awak- 

different  from  this  now  in  most  of  the  coun-  ener ; "    **  Wanted — in   Sleepy   Hollow  an 

try  schools?    Instead  of  ideas,  bright  and  inspirer;"    **  Wanted — a  large  number  of 

beautiful,  there  is  a  mass  of  verbiage  dealt  disturbers— the  disturbers  of  mental  drow- 

out  that  smothers  the  natural,  curious  and  siness." 

glowing  desire  of  knowledge.    The  things  All  allowance  is  made  for  this  early  stage 

taught  are  not  put  in  gratifying  and  profita-  of  progress.    But  are  not  ^  the  powers  that 

ble  connections.  The  treasure  of  illustration  be  "  very  much  in  the  primitive  woods,  that 

and  learning  is  not  present  to  fix  and  adorn  they  do  not  come  forward  and  reform  a  sya- 

principles,  to  wake  and  lead  on  the  mind  in  tem  which  allows  almost  any  one  to  give  oer- 

its  endless  path.  tificates  of  qualification  for  teaching,  and  so 

We  cannot  expect  to  have  the  discretion,  almost  any  one  to  go  through  the  motions 
the  versatility  and  garnered  knowledge  of  and  draw  the  public  money  ?  This  bad  no- 
such  great  masters  as  Socrates  and  Horace  toriety  is  very  common  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Mann  to  preside  in  the  back-wood  temples,  the  state. 

But  citizens  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  It  is  but  a  truism  that  the  state  in  its  rep* 

state— that  is,  of  themselves — ^to  protect  it-  resentative  capacity,  possessing  the  highest 

self  and  see  that  the  Republic  receive  no  powers  relating  to  its  own  affairs,  should 

detriment  because  of   inefficient  and  un-  there  make  itself  felt  in  all  the  weight  of  its 

trained  leaders.    The  life  and  genius  of  the  wisdom,  giving  to  the  elements  of  public 

commonwealth  should  by  this  time  have  welfare  tlie  best  regulation  and  culturo. 

embodiment  enough  to  show  such  marks  of  Many  educators  ai^  many  friends  of  edao»- 
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tion  are  intensely  aliye  to  this  nnqnickened  ops  the  true  man  is  not  won  with  such  woo- 
staie  of  things  and  to  the  necessity  of  com-  ing.  The  avenues  of  learning  are  clogged 
petent  supervision.  During  a  recent  Win-  far  back.  When  the  richer  susceptibilities 
ter  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  parents  have  lain  dormant  in  their  own 
and  others,  the  exponents  of  this  feeling,  youth  and  maturity,  they  cannot  be  cgn- 
labored  to  secure  through  the  Legislature  scions  of  the  advantages  and  enjoyments 
the  needed  supervision  of  the  schools.  But  which,  under  a  more  generous  culture,  would 
tike  High  and  General  Court  of  Massachu-  accrue  to  their  offspring.  So  they  super- 
setts  was  too  much  engrossed  in  lower  con-  vise  the  studies  of  their  children — if  it  can 
oems  to  put  better  methods  for  the  conmion  be  called  that — only  as  attention  to  books 
school  in  the  way  of  practice.  relates  to  the  barest  necessities  of  life. 

To  ^is  end  let  there  be  competent  and  When  the  country  shall  move  further  along 

fully  authorized  headship — ^the  centraliza-  out  of  this  intellectuo-material  epoch  into 

tion  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  best.  Large  the  intellectuo-moral,  then  the  best  educa- 

energy  and  aoooroplishment  must  depend  on  tors,  under  generally  conceded  authority, 

a  very  vital  center.    That  all  persons  do  not,  will  move  over  the  young  and  unformed  void 

as  a  life-long  thing,  make  for  themselves  a  and  bring  out  beauty  and  strength.    To 

study  in  some  direction,  according  to  particu-  knowledge  sought,  like   the   kingdom  of 

lar  ta8tes,^-do  not  seek  the  delights  of  some  Heaven,  for  its  own  sake,  shall  also  be  added 

subject  and  become  learned  in  some  prov-  that  which  relates  to  a  living.    Because 

ince,  as  that  of  the  useful  arts^  the  fine  arts,  knowledge  is  not  sought  and  prized  for  its 

that  of  all  animal  life,  soils  and  chemical  own  sake,  but  is  a  matter  of  dry  and  delving 

constituents,  rocks  and  geological  forma-  drudgery,  witness  the  hatred  of  books  and 

tions,  mechanics,  law,  medicine,  theology,  school  among  the  pupils. 

botany,  astronomy,  history,  general  litera-  The  spirit  of  the  age,  in  this  as  in  other 

tare,  mathematics,  political  economy,  intel-  interests,  is  self-destructive  that  is  so  fast  to 

lectual  or  moral  philosophy — is  owing  in  no  get  at  paying  results.    It  takes  less  time 

smaQ  degree  to  the  fact  that  in  their  youth  and  money  to  have  poorly  prepared  teach- 

at  school  they  were  not  put  on  the  track,  ers.    It  requires  a  less  outlay  to  sustain  a 

There  was  no  one  to  wake  them  at  the  wak-  low  order  of  schools  where  the  chief  busi- 

ing-time.  ness  is  goading  and  urging  the  memory  to 

What  should  such  inertness  of  the  inner  the  utmost  Place  the  foot  just  where  some- 
life,  existing  from  father  to  son,  on  and  on,  body  else  has  stepped.  The  pecuniary  value 
put  afound  itself,  at  length,  but  a  low  or-  of  the  present  boy  and  the  future  man  is  a 
ganization  ?  Body  and  soul  through  long  powerful  consideration.  Hence  the  imita- 
periods  will  balance  each  other.  So  let  the  tions,  the  picked-up  terms,  mouthed  and  re- 
little  democratic  school  districts  and  larger  peated,  which  are  supposed  to  make  the 
democratic  legislature  come  to  the  stand  of  man,  the  woman.  Then  the  young  brood 
wisdom  and  good  sense  that  the  best  should  fly  away  from  the  literary  nest,  alight  and 
rale.  build  pretty  close  to  the  earth. 

The  views  entertained  of  education  by  Is  it  not  laid  upon  the  commonwealth — 
many  parents  and  teachers — to  speak  only  of  banks,  mills  and  railroads — to  be  more  a 
of  country  places — are  sadly  mercenary,  commonwealth  of  education  for  its  own  wel- 
When  a  person  wishes  to  procure  his  first  fare  and  safety?  The  past  must  not  still 
seed-dollars,  if  the  poor  wares  he,  candi-  occupy  the  ground.  The  future  that  lay 
date  for  teaching,  presents,  find  a  market,  spread  before  the  last  century  is  pressing  its 
he  will  take  the  good  bargain  and  provide  demands  upon  us — ^its  waves  breaking  at 
ndhing  better.  But  truth  will  render  high  our  feet  and  upon  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
returns  only  when  it  has  high  homage.  If  where  the  reputed  wise  men  go  in  to  inter- 
It  be  regarded  only  as  a  means  of  giving  pret  and  codify  the  wants  of  the  rising  mid- 
teacher  and  taught  a  living,  the  living  will  titude.  Great  corporations,  monopolies  and 
be  a  very  plain  one.    Knowledge  that  devel-  material  interests  can  wait  for  charters  and 
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favors  and  jobs.    The  nurseries  of  citizens  the  electrical  forces,  as  something  the  eye 

and  citizenship  relate  to  a  critical  period  in  cannot  see  and  not  to  be  much  r^^ard^ 

life  and  cannot  wait  without  harm.    The  from  the  sun's  rays  and  from  the  solid  earth 

drill  here  under  notice  is  such  as  in  a  com-  all  the  days  but  one  in  the  week ;  then  look 

pany  of  soldiers  would  be  counted  demond-  for  freshness  and  vigor  in  the  vegetable  and 

izihg.    It  is  tedious,  repressive,  lacking  in  animal  kingdoms.    Apply  no  heat  to  the  lo- 

tone,  incentive,  inspiration ;  after  methods  comotive  and  expect  it  to  move  passengers 

the  like  of  which  in  factory  and  forge  would  and  freight.    Let  the  essence  of  beauty  be 

have  been  obsolete  fifty  years  ago.    The  removed  from  all  objects,  as  that  which  is 

central  ability  of  the  legislature  and  the  indefinable  and  unworthy  the  grave  scien- 

general  school  board  has  but  little  impulse  tists  with  their  nice  tests  and  detective  pro- 

to  reach  the  remote  parts  of  the  state.  There,  cesses ;  then  see  the  garb  the  world  will  wear, 

things  are  quite  local,  irresponsible,  ineffi-  The  two  elements  here  noticed  naturally 

cient,  subject  to  petty  partyism,  nepotism  cohere  in  one  man  as  God  is  one.    The 

and  self-complacency.  school-boy,  like  any  older  person,  has  glow, 

Materialism  is  baneful  in  its  influence  upon  impetus  and  right  direction  from  the  mov- 
the  growth  of  the  mind.  Materialism  is  not  ingof  a  pure  heai*t  in  him.  Any  large  hope 
merely  a  retardation  of  the  good — it  is  some-  of  a  school,  as  of  a  people,  is  centered  in  the 
thing  bad  in  its  place.  What  does  not  be-  right,  true  and  good.  In  any  interest  and 
gin  in  the  purely  intellectual,  moral  and  employment  there  must  be  heart.  The 
spiritual  goes  wrong  everywhere  and  all  state,  believing  it  subsists  under  the  divine 
through.  Materialism  is  devoid  of  power  sovereignty,  is  bound  to  apply  that  quicken- 
to  exhibit  upward  tendencies.  It  defeats  ing  recognition  in  its  nurseries  of  citizen- 
itself  in  education  and  in  its  relations  to  so-  ship.  Hence  there  should  on  Monday,  just 
ciety  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  is  its  like  the  day  before,  as  fundamental  and  pri- 
own  best  argument  against  itself.  The  mary,  be  the  moral  drawing,  the  heating 
awakened  central  life  is  alone  master  of  power,  the  ]^rinciple  of  beauty  and  the  Su- 
the  situation.  And  this  is  the  intellect  and  preme  Cause,  giving  heart  to  the  pupils, 
moral  sentiment,  bound  up  together,  as  £m-  Anything  here  looking  towards  a  party  in 
erson  says,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  not  to  theology  of  course  is  not  allowed  for  a  mo- 
be  separated.  But  the  separation  between  ment.  The  mind  of  ,the  living,  qualified 
the  intellect  and  moral  sentiment  in  our  teacher  is  not  a  moral  and  religious  vacuum, 
schools,  advocated  in  fact  by  so  many  in  the  But  he  is  to  be  the  expounder  of  universal 
discussion  of  the  Bible  question,  is  in  the  morality  and  religion.  Virtue,  the  idea  of 
interest  of  the  secular  and  material.  Is  it  right  and  wrong,  is  not  the  peculiar  prop- 
not  a  time-serving  and  futile  expectation  erty  of  any.  Purity  of  character,  honesty, 
that  the  church  on  Sunday  will  do  what  is  self-respect,  the  moral  sentiment  in  general, 
undone  all  the  rest  of  the  week  ?  the  idea  of  the  Supreme,  are  no  more  secta- 

If  the  plan  is  sectarian  and  bad  under  nan  than  the  multiplication  table  and  the 

which  parochial  schools  are  set  up,  there  is  rules  of  grammar. 

in  this  unnatural  divorce,  if  the  evil  can  be  It  would  be  needless  here  to  dwell  upon 

met  in  no  other  way,  good  reason  for  their  the  low  state  of  manhood   among   large 

establishment  "  What  God  has  joined  to-  classes,  private,  official,  commerciaL  The 
gether  let  not  man  put  asunder.''    It  is  go-    one  great,  fundamental  need,  inaugurating 

ing  back  on  the  divine  plan  to  draw  lines  an  advance  in  civilization,  is  particular,  thor- 

between  science  and  sentiment — bqtween  oughly  recognized,  universal  education,  look- 
learning  which  is  that  only  and  learning    ing  to  morals  and  character  as  well  as  to 

that  is  cognizant  of  the  one  Source  and  is  intellect.  To  this  end,  together  with  the 
devout  A  large  proportion  of  the  young  teacher  well  qualified  in  this  respect,  it  may 
must  get  the  principles  of  right  character  seem,  under  the  rule  of  liberty,  that  each 
outside  of  the  family  or  not  at  all.  Learn  a  larger  denomination  and  nationality  in  our 
lesson  from  the  natural  world.    Separate    nation  should  be  required  to  put  into  the 
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hands  of  its  youth  at  school,  as  a  simplified  shapen.  No  one  unskilled  at  the  forge  will 
manual,  its  particular  sacred  book  or  Bible  think  of  applying  for  the  job  of  shoeing  a 
— this,  unless  some  one  hand-book  other  horse  or  making  a  chain.  It  is  only  in 
than  that  of  its  peculiar  religion  be  agreed  dealing  with  the  understanding  of  helpless 
upon  by  one  distinctive  sect  or  by  more  juyeniles  that  almost  any  one  can  drift 
than  one.  The  highest  standards  of  each  into  the  business.  We  believe  the  Creator 
embrace  the  same  absolute  morality.  If  formed  the  soul  upon  a  plan.  It  is  then 
the  state  does  not  choose  this  means  while  by  no  means  every  one,  whether  sixteen  or 
holding  to  this  indispensable  end  and  reali-  sixty,  who  understands  how  to  touch  the 
zation,  or  if  these  are  anyway  difficulties,  faculties,  and  in  their  order  so  as  to  bring 
she  is  bound,  for  self -welfare,  not  to  give  up  out  the  largest  and  best  results.  The  nor- 
the  object,  but  to  make  her  way  through  the  mal  schools  have  in  view  the  sweeping  away 
difficulties,  having  assumed  the  premises  of  of  the  blind,  jangling,  irksome,  hit-and-miss 
a  self-improving  and  self-perpetuating  state,  manner  of  leading  forward  the  tender  re- 
If  the  world  is  to  have  sacred  books,  faiths  serves.  This  is  common-sense — the  best  ed- 
and  sanctions,  and  these  have  anything  to  ucators  and  the  best  education.  Some  of 
do  with  social  elevation  and  political  stabii-  the  very  best  muscle  and  sinew  of  the  state 
ity,  what  is  to  be  said  against  the  position  would  be  the  product  of  this  system  which 
Uiat  their  sacredness  and  guardianship  is  above  favoritism,  consinship,  cheapness 
should,  with  the  broad-minded  instructor,  and  all  incompetents.  But  it  is  left  to  the 
be  set  up  against  absolute  irreligion  and  towns  still  to  adhere  to  the  old  ruinous  lack 
destructive  materialism  in  the  places  of  gen-  of  method,  ignoring  the  normal  schools  as  if 
eral  education  and  manly  training  ?  Isaac  they  were  in  Siam.  It  is  true,  they  do  not 
and  Jacob,  Henry  and  William,  Michael  furnish  graduates  enough  for  city,  village 
and  Patrick,  Ching  Tang  and  Fo  Chu,  the  and  country.  Enough  students  do  not  en- 
little  Abbots  and*  Higginsons  are,  for  pri-  ter ;  and  this  fact  links  into  the  next,  that 
vate,  social  and  political  good,  bound  to  be  young  persons  find  plenty  of  chances  to  keep 
impressed,  in  simplified  forms,  with  their  school  without  taking  that  step.  So  they 
fathers'  highest  ideals  in  those  common  re-  set  special  fitting  one  side.  No  law  forbids 
sorts  where  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  their  it.  The  compensation,  if  not  the  highest, 
initiation  into  manhood  and  citizenship,  will  bridge  over  a  few  years  till  something 
Conscience  is  free,— only  let  there  be  a  con-  more  lucrative  invites, 
science.  With  this  tremendous  reaction  Here  our  independence  needs  the  re- 
from'the  old  sovereignty  to  democracy  and  straints  and  adjustments  of  healthy  central- 
unbounded  license,  so  many  families  indis-  ization.  Living  bodies  must  have  central 
posed  to  take  moral  views,  depravity  all  heart  and  functions,  and  so  insure  the  best 
abroad,  the  church  to  such  an  extent  iso-  condition  and  thrift  all  through.  Let  the 
lated  from  the  masses,  should  not  the  Board  General  Court  be  as  wise  here  as  the  ration- 
of  Ekiucation,  under  the  authority  of  univer-  ality  that  applies  to  the  getting  up  of  the 
sal  morality,  see  that  somehow  these  funda-  best  lawyers,  shoe-makers,  physicians  and 
mentals  be  made  the  chief  thing  in  the  ministers.  Thus  those  persons  seeking  the 
common  school  education?  Church  and  employment  in  question  would  soon  come 
state,  each  would  have,  as  the  improvement  up  to  the  proper  level  of  preparation  under 
went  on,  materials  to  draw  from  now  quite  the  authorized  and  determined  action  of  the 
unavailable.  Board.  Susan  cheerfully  goes  and  serves 
The  serving  of  apprenticeships  before  en-  her  time  at  dress-making,  and  John  his  '^ith 
tering  upon  trades — such  as  those  of  iron,  ^  the  carpenter.  If  two  others  in  the  family, 
brass,  leather,  wool — was  the  custom  of  even  Mary  and  Jude,  are  bent  upon  teaching, 
the  Dark  Ages,  so  called.  The  judgment  of  and  the  legal  requisition  is  that  they  make 
the  community  is  still  against  putting  fine  thorough  special  preparations,  they  will  pack 
broadcloth  or  silk  into  untutored  hands,  lest  their  trunks  and  go  and  do  it.  The  normal 
the  garment  or  the  human  form  appear  mis-  school  would  then  be  their  hope  and  aim — 
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the  gateway  to  a  large  and  rich  field.  As  ing  from  striking  down  the  most  mature 
it  now  is,  Esquire  Easyman  and  Deacon  thinkers  and  ablest  organizers. 
Standstill,  thinking  such  pedagogues  as  were  We  are  in  an  intellectual  age  of  a  mate- 
known  in  their  early  days  quite  up  to  the  rial  type.  That  which  lies  before  us  next 
mark,  and  no  standard  determining  their  is  the  inteUectuo-moral  stage  of  civilization, 
disability,  the  above  mentioned  Mary  and  to  be  brought  about,  in  great  part,  through 
Jude  are  eager  to  save  expense  and  to  keep  the  better  public  sentiment  that  now  is  and 
out  of  preparatory  institutions.  Let  the  a  legislative  awakening — through  board  of 
new  system  come  in,  penetrating  with  a  firm  education  and  normal  school  requisitions 
legal  tread  every  comer  of  our  domain,  equal  to  our  territory — ^through  the  oneness 
and,  though  the  Slowcomes  and  Staybacks  of  mental  and  moral  training,  and  through 
should  call  the  new  thing  foolish  and  visionr  compulsory  education  of  a  kind  and  paternal 
ary,  the  younger  portions  would  soon  learn  sort.  No  class  has  a  right  to  be  an  igno- 
to  rise  up  and  pronounce  no  end  of  benedio-  rant,  vicious,  dangerous  class.  The  state 
tions  upon  the  better  agents  and  prospects,  is  an  organism  with  the  privilege  and  duty. 
The  cities  may  take  care  of  themselves,  of  course,  of  self^rpetuation,  which  can 
but  what  about  the  country?  That  is  a  very  only  be  through  moral  means.  If  one  part 
important  part  of  the  social  and  political  lags  behind  and  suffers,  all  the  rest  suffers 
household.  From  its  hills  and  valleys,  ways  with  it  The  1^^  requirements  about  hav- 
and  by-ways,  come  vast  supplies  of  humanity  ing  six  months'  school  in  the  year  and  the 
and  locate  in  the  cities,  or  they  stay  in  their  keeping  of  registers  are,  for  the  desired  lift, 
settlements  where  they  are.  They  do  both,  but  a  feather's  weight  in  the  scale.  The 
It  is  suicidal  for  the  state  to  leave  this  large  constitutional  monarchy  of  Prussia  should 
fraction  of  itself  in  a  condition  so  primitive  not,  in  this  respect,  out<io  our  constitutional 
and  somnolent,  where  but  the  slightest  foot-  democracy. 

fall  of  central  management  has  been  heard  The  youth  within  our  limits  are  one  com- 
since  the  mere  skeleton  of  common  school  mon  family,  to  be  educated  out  of  one  corn- 
privilege  first  walked  through  the  land,  mon  treasury.  Every  well  regulated  family 
There  should  be  in  these  many  nurseries  of  is  a  unity.  The  Postal  Department,  in  its 
larger  towns  and  rural  districts  a  general  beneficence,  reaches  every  citizen  in  the 
and  equalized  plaa  of  instruction,  intelli-  Union.  The  heart  of  the  conmionwealth — 
gent,  comprehensive,  under  the  direct  care  if  the  best  can  be  chosen  for  such  an  office— 
and  wisdom,  thought  and  experience,  of  the  has  enough  of  vitalizing  to  do  in  the  large 
best  agents  the  "  powers  that  be"  can  com-  cities,  but  must  not  leave  the  out-lying  ooun- 
mand.  What  a  noble  result  is  held  up  to  try  cold  and  unvitalized,  unvisited  by  the 
view  in  opening  and  liberalizing  the  little,  strong,  steady  circulations  from  the  central 
shut-up  confederacies,  with  their  small  lines  sources.  The  general  health  comes  from  a 
and  vast  provincial  inexperience  I  It  would  conmion  diet, 
check  narrow  prejudices  and  sectional  vot-  W.  M.  BidtnelL 
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fHE  matron  of  the  county  poor^use  "Well,  I  s'pose  they'll  have  to  come," 
stood  on  her  porch  steps  looking  down  ^  answered  Amelia,  who  was  a  rather  pretty 

the  Xerxes  road.  young  girl  in  a  black  alpaca  gown  modeled 

J      <**'Melia,"  she  exclaimed  with  some  after  one  of  far  more  expensive  material ; 

irritation,  "  there 's  a  kerridge  comin'  and  **  here,  take  my  ruche.    I  'U  git  another, 

me  not  dressed  yit.    If  that  ain't  jest  my  They  wun't  see  me  anyhow,  and,  ma»  for 

luck  1 "  gracious'  sake  pin  it  in  the  back,  too.** 
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Amelia  had  disappeared  even  as  she  ut-  pretty  and  that  it  helped  a  girl's  face  mightr 

tered  this  last  caution ;  and  Mrs.  Kearney  ily  to  have  such  long,  thick  eye-lashes.    The 

obediently  pinned  in  her  ruche,  never  taking  gentleman  promptly  stepped  forward, 

her  eyes  off  the  road.  '*  You  remember  me,  don't  you,  Mrs.  Eear- 

The  Xerxes  county  poor-house  stands  in  ney?" 

the  midst  of  its  own  acres,  a  little  back  from  "  Well,  I  guess  so,  Mr.  Hayens,"  said  the 

the  highway.    The  country  behind  the  river  mati-on,  greeting  him  with  the  cheerful  affa- 

hilla  and  the  town  is  flat,  and  the  landscape  bility  of  a  clean  conscience,  "  you  're  the 

viewed  by  Mrs.  S^eamey  had  the  desolate  only  supervisor  ever  comes  to  see  us,  'cept 

monotony  of  a  western  prairie  in  Spring,  once  a  year." 

The  lines  were  all  long  and  straight  and  <*  Well,  I  come  often  enough  to  make  up 

gave  the  impression  of  distance ;  the  fences  for  the  others,  don't  I  ?  I  've  brought  some 

bordered  the  roads;  the  roads  all  ran  at  ladies  this  time— Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Tem- 

light  angles ;  in  the  distance,  rows  of  leaf-  pest,  Mrs.  Kearney.    I  told  them  I  could  n't 

less  poplars  stood  stiffly  against  the  horizon,  show  them  any  horrors." 

Later  in  the  season,  nature's  affluence  of  **  Well,  I  hope  not,  sir  1 " 

color  might  hide  this  ungraceful  poverty  of  "  But  they  would  find  plenty  of  things  to 

form ;  to-day  the  eye  was  wearied  with  dull  think  about  and  plenty  of  chance  for  im- 

blacks  and  browns  and  dingy  yellows.    One  provement." 

could  see  only  roads  and  freshly  plowed  <*  Indeed,  Mr.  Havens,  the  hull  house  needs 
fields  and  withered  grasses;  the  very  sky  painting  and  the  floors  have  settled  so  there 's 
was  a  thin,  dim  gray,  utterly  cloudless,  cracks  all  over  the  wall  1 " 
Mrs.  Kearney,  however,  concerned  herself  **I  wasn't  meaning  that,  exactly,"  said 
little  with  the  scenery ;  her  whole  attention  Mr.  Havens,  smiling,  '*  but  repairs  are  need- 
was  given  to  the  carriage  which  had  entered  ed.  Well,  ladies,  here  is  the  house." 
the  poor-house  yard  and  was  now  stopping  Both  his  companions  looked  intently  at 
before  the  house.  A  gentleman,  whose  iron-  the  yellow  brick  farm-house  with  its  wooden 
gray  whiskers  and  clear  cut  profile  Mrs.  wings.  While  they  looked,  Mrs.  Kearney 
Kearney  recognized  at  once,  sprang  out  and  studied  their  clothes  for  Amelia's  benefit,  at 
assisted  two  ladies  to  alight.  The  first  lady  the  same  time  reviewing  all  the  gossip  which 
was  a  tall  woman,  carrying  her  rather  large  she  had  heard  about  the  Tempests.  Xerxes 
frame  well,  and  her  plain,  strong  features  had  a  perennial  interest  in  the  Tempests; 
were  brightened  by  an  expression  of  intelli-  people  who  only  spend  their  Summers  in  a 
gent  humor.  Her  hair  was  gray  although  place  are  so  much  more  piquant  than  one's 
her  eyes  were  keen.  Mrs.  Keame^^  thought  year  long  neighbors  I  Some  seven  years  be- 
she  was  between  forty  and  fifty  years  old.  fore  Mrs.  Kearney  watched  the  Tempest  car- 
The  other  lady,  who  was  much  ypunger,  riage  from  her  porch,  they  had  bought  a 
was  slender  and  graceful  and  wore  mourn-  place  on  the  river  a  few  miles  from  town, 
ing  garments.  As  she  lifted  her  veil  Mrs.  They  had  torn  down  the  farm-house  of  the 
Kearney  noticed  the  point  of  a  widow's  cap  former  owner,  and  built  a  Queen  Anne 
resting  on  her  soft  blonde  hair.  The  face  cottage  whose  vermilion  moldings  were  soft- 
which  the  lifted  veil  disclosed  was  oval  and  ened  by  a  profusion  of  vines.  Mrs.  Tem- 
pale,  with  almond  shaped  eyes  of  dark  gray,  pest  was  an  invalid,  but  Cardine  Blake,  Mrs. 
a  straight  nose,  and  a  mouth  that  was  not  Tempest's  w:ard,  presided  at  frequent  din- 
tbe  less  delicately  beautiful  because  it  was  ner  parties  and  lawn  parties,  and  the  Xerxes 
a  trifle  large.  Had  Mrs.  Kearney  seen  Ber-  friends  who  came  to  call  in  the  afternoon 
nardino  Luini's  pictures  she  would  probably  were  always  pressed  to  stay  and  drive  home 
have  recalled  the  pathetic  eyes  and  mystical  by  moonlight.  Mr.  Tempest  had  the  stately 
hM  smile  of  his  madonnas ;  under  the  cir-  southern  cordiality  (he  was  a  St  liouis  law- 
cumstances,  never  having  heard  his  name  or  yer),  and  Mrs.  Tempest's  gentle  helplessness 
his  great  master's  either,  she  merely  thought  was  very  winning ;  moreover,  there  was 
that  the  young  lady's  eyes  were  queer  but  young  Ralph  Tempest,  the  only  son,  hand- 
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some  and  gay  as  a  young  cavalier;  it  is  had  married  the  western  son  of  an  Irishmao, 

easy  to  see  that  they  were  delightful  people,  was  a  Vermont  woman  and  had  never  for- 

The  interest  in  them  did  not  wane  even  gotten  her  mother's  good  manners.     She 

when    Ralph    Tempest   married    Cardine  waved  a  disparaging  gesture  at  the  pantry, 

Blake,  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life,  shining  with  new  tin,  and  said  she  did  not 

rather  than  the  pretty  Xerxes  girl  picked  know  when  the  dining-room  floor  had  needed 

out  for  him.    The  Xerxes  friends  were  gen-  scrubbing  so  badly.     ^  But  jest  me  and 

erous  and  forgave  him,  and  sent  a  multitude  Itfelia  to  do  everything,"  said  she,  *'  we 

of  fish-knives  and  sardine-forks  as  tokens  of  can't  always  be  slicked  up." 
their  good  wilL    For  the  next  three  months       ''Have  you  no  one  to  help  you?"  asked 

there  were  more  dinner  parties  and  lawn  Mrs.  Tempest. 

parties  than  ever ;   then  suddenly  Ralph       **  Why  we  've  got  the  paupers,"  said  Mrs. 

Tempest  had  a  sharp  attack  of  pneumonia,  Kearney.    "  [   git  the  men  to  scrub   the 

and  almost  before  his  friends  kn^w  that  he  porches  sometimes,  and  the  women  wash 

was  ill  he  had  left  his  new  happiness  and  the  dishes  and  sich,  but  there 's  only  two 

his  young  wife  forever.    Five  years  had  women  in  the  house  now.    One   of  'em 's 

passed  since  he  died,  the  Tempests  still  'Liza  Hinds — ^you   know  'Liza  Hinds,  Mr. 

spent  their  Summers  in  Xerxei,  and  young  Havens — and  she 's  half  silly  and  dreadful 

Mrs.  Tempest  remained  with  her  husband's  shiftless,  and  besides  her  baby 's  only  'bout 

people ;  but  the  dinher  parties  now  were  a  year  old  and  she  has  to  take  care  of  him. 

few,  and  Mrs.  Tempest  was  never  seen  in  But  we  *ve  got  one  real  nice  old  lady  here, — 

Xerxes  at  anything  less  sedate  than  Mrs.  her  name 's  Eatrina ;  we  git  on  first  rate ; 

Reynolds'  lunches.    Her  friends  shook  their  she 's  a  German,  can't  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 

heads  over  her  conduct ;  of  course  she  would  lish,  has  to  make  signs.    It 's  an  awful  shame 

marry  again  sometime,  they  said,  and  where  she 's  here,  too,  for  she 's  been  pretty  well  off ; 

was  the  sense  in  her  making  such  a  recluse  but  her  children  died,  and  then  her  husband, 

of  herself  ?  Nevertheless,  the  interest  in  her  and  she  come  here  last  June.    That 's  her 

concerns,  so  far  from  languishing,  rather  by  the  winder." 

waxed  vigorous  because  of  her  unwise  seclu-       The  old  woman  indicated  was  a  quaint 

sion.    Mrs.  Kearney,  as  may  be  supposed,  figure  in  a  coarse  dark  blue  gown  very  short 

did  not  mingle  in  Xerxes  ''good  society" ;  in  the  skirts  and  bunchy  about  the  waist, 

but  she  knew  Mr.  Lake,  the  leading  grocer,  and  half  hidden  by  a  voluminous  blue  apron, 

and  there  is  no  shop  in  town  where  an  at-  Her  gray  head  was  tied  up  in  a  bright  hand- 

tentive  listener  can  get  more  vivid  details  kerchief.    She  turned  her  brown  and  vrrin- 

of  the  personal  affairs  of  "  good  society "  kled  face  towards  the  visitors,  smiling, 
than  at  Lake's.    Buying  the  poor-house  flour        "Viegates,  Katrina?"  said  Mr.  Havens 

and  sugar,  Mrs.  Kearney  kept  her  ears  open  cheerfully.    "  How  are  you,  and  how 's  Eliza 

to  the  conversation  of  the  shop;  thus  she  Hinds ?  Viegates, Eliza ? " 
had  heard   many  thrilling  tales,  Cardine       The  old  woman  answered  in  German  that 

Tempest's  short  and  sad  romance  among  Eliza  was  well  and  she  was  well,  but  that 

them.    "Poor  thing,"  she  thought, — for  she  Eliza  was  not  a  good  girl, 
was  a  kind-hearted  woman  in  spite  of  her        "  Well,  that 's  nice,"  answered  the  uncon- 

sufficiently  hardening  position, — "she  looks  scions  supervisor,  who  was  not  a  German 

kinder  mournful  like,  that 's  a  fact,  and  her  scholar.    "  Now  ladies,  this  is  the  dining- 

clothes  do  fit  beautiful ;  I  wonder  what  she 's  room." 

come  here  for.    Won't  you  walk  in,  ladies  ?"       Mrs.  Tempest's  dark  eyes  wandered  over 

she  added  aloud,  leading  the  way  into  the  the  room,  the  bare,  yellow-brown  walls,  the 

house.    "  Yes  'm,  this  is  the  kitchen.    I  'm  uupainted  floor,   the  long  tables  covered 

jist  'shamed  of  the  looks  of  it  though, — so  with  mottled  brown  oil-cloth  and  spread 

cluttered  up ! "    Actually  the  kitchen  was  for  the  next  meal  with  battered  tin  plates  and 

very  tidy,  but  Mrs.  Kearney,  although  she  cups.    "  I  wonder  why  they   always    put 

had  lived  in  the  West  for  twenty  years  and  paupers  into  tin,"  she  commented  to  her- 
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self, "  and  how  could  one  force  one's  self  to  poor-houses,  olE  and  on,  all  her  days.    This 

take  a  meal  here,  clean  as  every  thing  looks  ?  "  here 's  the  men's  dormitory ;  'cross  the  hall 's 

Mr.  Havens  gave  her  no  time  for  further  the  women's." 

reflection ;  indeed,  he  had  already  led  the  The  men's  room  had  much  the  aspect  of 

way  to  the  men's  sitting-room.    A   dozen  a  slightly  shabby  hospital.    Everything  was 

men  were  sitting  on  settees  placed  against  scrupulously  clean,  but  there  was  a  variety 

the  wall.    With  the  exception  of  one  pow-  of  fmniture  which  suggested  every  step  in 

erf ully  built  young  fellow,  they  were  all  old  reform  made  by  the  prudent  supervisors  of 

men  ;  and  they  all  had  a  wilted,  bleached,  Xerxes  county. 

unnatural  look  like  plants  kept  too  long  in  *'  When  I  first  saw  that  room,"  said  Mr. 

a  cellar.  Havens, ''  it  was  the  most  awful  sight  I  ever 

Mrs.  Tempest  asked  Mrs.  Kearney  if  she  saw, — foul  beyond  words,  the  atmosphere  so 
might  give  them  some  tobacco.  *'  I  could  n't  dreadful  you  could  n't  stay  here  five  minutes 
think  of  anything  else  to  bring,"  she  said,  at  a  time.  There  was  a  small-pox  patient 
looking  up  at  the  matron  with  a  child-like  in  that  bed  and  a  typhus  fever  patient  in 
diffidence  in  her  beautiful  face  ;  "  you  don't  that.  I  can't  begin  to  describe  the  dread- 
mind  do  you  ?  "  fulness  of  the  place.    Well,  we  have  not  got 

^  Mercy  no,"  cried  Mrs.  Kearney,  feeling  things  fixed  just  as  we  wish,  still  there  is  a 

that  if  the  question  had  been  about  whisky  decided  change  since  then ;  but  it 's  taken 

and  this  pretty  creature  had  looked  at  her  us  ten  years'  hard  fighting  to  make  it.    And 

in  the  same  way,  she  would  have  been  what 's  worse  the  horrors  we  had  here  ten 

tempted  to  give  the  same  answer.    "  Why,  years  ago— and  they  can't  be  described  I — 

we  raise  it  on  the  farm  for  them,"  she  went  they  are  going  on  now  in  other  poor-houses, 

on,  *'  but  I.  guess  store  tobacco 's  better.  I  'm  afraid  even  in  this  very  state." 

No,  don't  give  it  to  him,  he  don't  deserve  "Well,  I  never!"  said  Mrs.  Kearney.    "I 

it  1 "  thought  things  was  bad  enough  when  we 

Mrs.  Tempest  had  handed  the  young  pau-  come  here,  but  we  did  n't  find  anything  like 

per  a  paper  before  Mrs.  Kearney  spoke ;  he  that  1 " 

scowled,  then  grinned  and  sank  back  into  They  had  stepped  across  the  narrow  hall 

his  comer.    He  was  a  handsome  fellow  in  while  he  spoke,  and  were  now  standing  at 

a  rough  style,  but  he  had  a  sinister  cast  in  the  door  of  the  other  room.    It  was  a  long, 

his  eyes  which  were,  besides,  too  small  for  low  room  with  a  painted  floor.    Some  cheap 

his  face.  pictures  pinned  on  the  wall  showed  the  ir- 

^  That 's  'Liza  Hinds'  husband,"  said  Mrs.  radicable  feminine  instinct  for  adornment. 
Kearney,  as  they  left  the  room ;  "  they  come  The  old  woman  whom  they  had  seen  be- 
here  together.  It 's  my  belief  he  ain't  no  low,  came  forward,  holding  out  her  hand 
more  her  husband  than  nothing.  Since  and  saying,  ^*Sind  unllkammen  mein*  Da- 
she 's  been  at  this  poor-house  she 's  been  out  men  !  " 

about  a  third  of  the  time,  and  most  every  Mrs.  Tempest  took  the  hand  and  left  gome 

time  she  comes  back  she 's  had  a  new  hus-  pieces  of  silver  in  it.    She  was  surprised,  a 

band,  and  comes  with  a  raff  of  children  for  few  seconds  later,  to  see  the  old  woman 

the  county  to  take  off  her  hands.    This  is  gayly  display  her  treasure  to  Mrs.  Kearney, 

the  fourth  husband  I  know  of  1    She  was  "  My  land,"  cried  the  matron, "  she  knows 

married  in  the  first  place  when  she  was  only  I  won't  take  them  from  her,  and  I  '11  git  her 

thirteen — married  a  pauper  right  out  of  the  anything  she  likes." 

poor-house.    That  don't  seem  to  me   the  This  was  afterwards,  when  the  visitors 

right  thing  to  allow."  were  taking  their  leave ;  at  the  time,  Mrs. 

**  Was  it  here  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Reynolds.  Tempest  only  looked  and  wondered  for  the 

*'  Ko,  it  wan't  and  I  'm  glad  of  it.    It  was  briefest  space  before  her  attention  was  at- 

in  York  State.    She  was  bom  in  a  poor-  tracted  by  the  other  occupant  of  the  room, 

house,  her  mother  was  a  pauper,  lord- knows  She  was  a  young  woman  who  sat  by  the  fire, 

who  her  father  was.    And  she 's  lived  in  holding  a  very  pretty  baby.    A  little,  thin, 
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wizened  creature  she  was,  with  a  sallow  skin,  lar.    My  mother  says  to  me  often,  *  What- 

a  loosely  hung  mouth,  and  big,  blue-gray  ever  you  do,  'Lize,  idlus  git  married,'  and  I 
eyes  which  stared  straight  at  Mrs.  Tempest-  alius  have." 

and  seemed  to  see  no  one  else.    She  was  feed-  '*  Where  did  yon  meet  him  first?"  said 

ing  the  baby  out  of  a  shining  tin  cup,  and  Mrs.  Tempest,  while  Mrs.  Kearney's  face 

so  carelessly  that  there  was  a  good  deal  might  have  served  for  a  study  of  scorn, 

more  bread  and  milk  on  her  own  gown  and  *'  I  seen  him  first  at  the  poor-'us  in  York 

the  baby's  than  there  was  in  the  cup  or.  State, — Stubbin  county  pooi^'us.    When  I 

one  may  surmise,  in  the  baby.  left  here  the  last  time,  I  went  to  Chicago 

"  How  long  has  she  been  here  ?  "  said  Mrs.  and  they  axed  me  where  I  come  from  in  the 

Beynolds,  watching  her  with  a  neutral  smile,  first  place,  and  I  said  Stubbin  county  and 

'*  Ten  years,"  answered  Mrs.  Kearney,  not  they  sent  me  there,  and  I  met  Mac  there, 

taking  the  trouble  to  lower  her  voice,  al-  and  we  stayed  there  'till  we  was  burned 

though  they  were  standing  opposite  the  wo-  down ;  then  we  went  off  and  got  married, 

man;  ''that  is,  not  steady  but  off  and  on.  I  liked  Mac  the  first  minnit  I  set  eyes  on 

It 's  'Liza  Hinds,  she  that  I  told  you  'bout,  him.    When  you  've  been  knocked  about  and 

that  calls  that  young  feller  down-stairs  her  despiced  all  your  life,  you  can't  he^  liking 

husband.    But  I  ain't  known  her  so  long  to  somebody  as  seems  to  like  to  be  'long  of  you 

believe  herl    She's  an  awful  sinner  and  and  speaks  kind  and  pleasant  to  you." 

slyer 'n  the  old  Harry,  for  all  she's  half-  ''But  aren't  the  men  and  women  sepa- 

witted."  rated  in  poor-houses?"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds. 

It  was  observable  in  Mrs.  Kearney — for  The  woman  laughed,  an  odious  laugh  whidi 

that  matter,  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  had  the  hint  of  all  her  degraded  life  in  its 

in  most  legal  guardians  of  the  poor — that  ring.    "Law,  they 'sways.    £ven  here,  they's 

she  used  a«fine  frankness  in  discussing  the  ways ;  I  guess  Mrs.  Kearney  could  tell  queer 

paupers'  history  or  character  before  their  stories  if  she  'd  a  mind  to  I " 

faces ;  present  or  absent,  she  told  the  truth  "  More  shame  to  you  'Liza  Hinds  if  I 

about  them  according  to  her  light.    Eliza  could,"  cried  Mrs.  Kearney  sharply. 

Hinds  must  have  heard  every  word  of  her  Eliza  laughed  again  and  the  baby  began 

own  unfiattering  description,  but  she  might  to  cry.    Instantly  she  was  rocking  it  to  and 

have  been  deaf  for  any  sign  of  shame  or  con-  fro,  soothing  it  with  caressing  words  like 

fusion  or  resentment  which  she  showed,  sit-  any  happier  mother.    She  looked  up  into 

ting  composedly  in  the  same  attitude,  her  Mrs.  Tempest's  attentive  face.    "I'll  tell 

mouth  open  and  her  big  eyes  fixed  on  Mrs.  you  one  thing  Mac  done.    We  was  burned 

Tempest  out    The  boss  locked  us  in  at  night  and 

Cardine  bent  and  took  the  child's  dimpled  forgot  the  key  when  we  got  afire.    A  crazy 

hand.    She  was  only  conscious  of  a  desire  man  set  us  afire.    The  smoke  was  a  rolling 

to  say  something  kind  to  this  miserable  crea-  in  on  us  and  Mac  he  just  picked  up  a  big 

ture  who  was  thus  attacked  without  power  of  stick  of  wood  and  banged  a  hole  in  the  door 

defense ;  so  she  said,  "  What  a  pretty  little  and  pulled  me  out    He  did.    He  was  all 

fellow,  and  how  well  he  looks  1    It  U  he,  scorched  up. 

is  n't  it  ?  "  "  That  was  brave,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest 

"Yes,  it  is,  thank  the  Lordl"  said  the  A  faint  red  stole  into  Eliza  Hinds' cheeks; 

mother  quickly.    "  I  guess  I  'd  'a  got  rid  of  the  natural,  womanly  pride  in  the  courage 

it  if  it  was  a  girl.    Girls  ain't  got  no  show  of  the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  for  an  in- 

in  this  world."    Then  she  fell  to  kissing  the  stant  effaced  the  sordid  lines  of  her  face. 

bab3r's  hand.    "  He 's  a  fine  boy,  ain't  he  "  Yes,  Mac's  brave,"  she  said, 

now  ?  "  "  But  how  did  you  come  out  here  ?  "  said 

"  Was  that  your  husband  whom  we  saw  Mr.  Havens,  who  had  been  walking  about 

down-stairs?  "  said  Mrs.  Reynolds.  the  room  and  had  just  joined  the  group. 

"  Yes  it  was,  that  was  Mac,  that 's  my  hus-  "  Begged  it,"  Eliza  said  curtly, 

band,  sure,  lady.    A  'squire  married  us  regu-  "  But  how  could  you?  "  said  Mrs.  Tempest 
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<*  Law,  easy  'naff.    Yoa  jest  tell  the  poor  do  for  you.    I  wish  you  would  think  and 

OTeiseer  you  b'long  to  sech  a  town,  and  he's  let  me  know.    I  would  like  to  help  you." 

so  glad  to  git  rid  of  you  he  '11  pay  your  fare  Eliza  looked  half  dazed,  then  suddenly 

partway;  then  you  do  the  same  thing  there,  lifted  the  comer  of  Mrs.  Temple's  mantle 

It 's  easy  'nuff,  'specially  where  there 's  a  and  kissed  it ;  but  she  did  not  say  a  word, 

famly.    But  there 's  one  thing  troubles  me,  *'  I  think  we  must  go,  Cardine,"  said  Mrs. 

Mister;  if  I  could  only  keep  the  baby!  Beynolds. 

They  don't   keep  no  children   here   and  <*Good-by,"  said  Cardine,  simply;   she 

they  've  allers  took  'em  away  from  me.   They  was  just  the  least  bit  startled  and  puzzled ; 

take  'em  away  from  the  mothers  without  whatever  the  warmth  of  one's  philanthropy, 

their  consent  and  they  never  know  nothing  it  isn't  altogether  pleasant  to  have  an  un- 

'bout  them."  wholesome  looking  pauper  kiss  one's  clothes. 

*^  And  a  very  good  way  to  do  too,"  said  The  ladies  walked  out  of  the  room.    At 

Mrs.  Kearney.  <*  No  child  should  be  brought  the  door,  Mrs.  Tempest  turned  and  glanced 

up  in  a  poor-house ;  they  see  too  many  bad  back.    Eliza's  strange  eyes  were  fixed  upon 

old  people  and  learn  wrong  ways.     You  her  still.    She  said  almost  nothing  until 

ought  to  know  that,  'Liza  Hinds ! "  after  they  had  made  their  parting  speeches 

"  You  would  not  want  him  brought  up  and  signed  their  names  in  the  register  and 

here  yourself,  would  you  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Tem^  were  driving  home. 

pest.    Eliza  was  still  persistently  staring  at  Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Kearney  had  a  great 

her  with  those  strange,  untranquil  eyes;  deal  to  say  to  Amelia,  the  guests  being 

they  made  her  feel  the  continual  pressure  safely  out  of  the  house, 

of  a  silent  appeal.  **  To  think  of  her  wanting  to  take  'Liza 

^  I  ?  "  cried  the  woman,  '^  I  ?  God  knows  Hinds  1    I  was  jest  dumf  oundered.    She 's 

I  wouldn't!    Anywhere  else!    And  if   I  too  sweet  for  anything,  but  it 's  easy  to  see 

could  I  'd  work  and  make  a  home  for  him,  she  dont  know  beans  about  this  world's 

BO  I  would  1    But  there 's  one  thing  that  wickedness.    I  g^ess  she  'd  open  her  eyes  if 

troubles  me, — that  tiiey  should  take  them  she  could  see  'Liza  in  one  of  her  tantrums 

away  from  their  mothers  without  their  con-  swearing  at  Katrina." 

sent."  "Oh,"  said  Amelia,  "she  means  well. 

"  But  if  some  one  were  to  offer  to  give  But  I  guess  she  'd  soon  be  sick  of  her  bar^ 

you  a  good  home,"  said  Mrs.  Tempest, "  and  gain  1 " 

to  ti^e  care  of  your  little  boy,  would  you  Amelia's  opinion  was  shared  by  Mrs.  Bey- 
be  willing  to  work  hard  and  be  good  and  so  nolds.  Mrs.  Reynolds  was  Cardine's  distant 
learn  to  be  a  good  mother  to  him?"  cousin.    She  had  known  and  loved  the  girl 

"  Cardine,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beynolds, "  my  since  Cardine  was  a  baby.    Though  she  was 

dear  girl "    "Bless  my  soul!"  gasped  reputed  rather  a  hard  woman,  she  under- 

Mr.  Havens.  Mrs.  Kearney's  emotions  stood  Cardine  better  than  many  warm- 
found  vent  in  a  clutch  at  the  nearest  bed-  hearted  friends.  They,  after  a  proper  pe- 
stead  and  a  faint,  "  Well,  my  gracious  me ! "  riod  of  sympathy,  were  quite  willing,  nay, 

"  Would  you  be  willing? "  said  Mrs.  Tem-  rather  eager,  to  console  Cardine  with  a  new 

pest.  lover.    Mrs.  Beynolds  listened  to  their  crit- 

"  Willing ! "  repeated  Eliza  with  a  sud-  icisms  of  the  young  widow's  grief  and  their 

den  kindling  of  the  face,  as  suddenly  fad-  liberal  plans  for  her  future,  and  smiled.    It 

ing,  "  I  'd  be—  no,  ma'am,  much  obliged  to  was  a  smile  which  contained  much  good 

you,  but  there 's  Mao.    I  can't  go  back  on  humor  and  the  merest  tincture  of  cynicism. 

Mac.     I  'd  best  stay  where  I  am  'till  he  kin  When  she  was  appealed  to  directly,  she 

git  me  out."  said,  "  I  don't  think  Cardine  will  ever  marry 

*^Ala  bonne  JieureT'  said  Mrs.  Beynolds,  again.    I  hope  for  the  Tempests'  sake  she 

mider  her  breath.  won't.    They  have  been  like  a  father  and 

"  But  perhaps,"  Mrs.  Tempest  said  slowly,  mother  to  her  and  she  is  aU  the  child  they 

"there  may  be  something  else  which  I  can  have  ;  it  would  be  very  hard  for  them  to 
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have  Cardine  marry."    To  herself  alone  she  saccess ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather 

avowed  the  further  conviction  that  it  was  embarrassed  by  her  new  convert's  enthu- 

better  for  Cardine's  own  sake  that  she  should  siasm. 

not  marry  again.  Mrs.  Reynolds  cherished  "  Upon  my  word,"  said  she  to  herself  to- 
no  illusions  about  married  happiness.  There  day,  "  I  have  put  my  foot  in  it,  if  Cardine 
are  women  who  never  had  a  romance ;  Mrs.  is  going  to  make  a  protegee  of  Eliza  Hinds  1 
Reynolds  was  one  of  them.  She  had  never  I  had  Katrina  picked  out  for  her  sympathy, 
loved  any  man  in  her  life  except  her  dead  And  it 's  such  a  clean,  decent  place  to  visit, 
father,  who  does  n't  count  of  course  in  these  — no  crazy  people  kept  there,  and  all  the 
matters — and,  to  be  candid,  never  counted  sick  taken  to  the  hospital  so  there  would  be 
for  very  much  anyhow,  being  only  a  simple-  no  fear  of  her  taking  the  small-pox  or  the 
hearted,  righteous  man  who  could  not  make  scarlet  fever.  I  thought  I  was  being  so 
money.  ^  After  her  father  died,  she  married  bright.  This  is  a  disappointing  world, 
a  middle-aged  widower  with  an  uncomfor-  What  did  you  say,  Cardine  ?  " 
table  temper  and  three  grown  daughters.  Cardine  was  speaking  of  the  much  mar- 
She  married  him  because  she  liked  him  ried  Eliza.  "  Do  you  think  that  such  people 
mildly,  and  because  she  wanted  the  position  never  can  be  reformed  ?  "  she  said, 
of  a  married  woman.  She  made  him  a  good  Mrs.  Reynolds  made  a  somewhat  caustic 
wife.  She  conquered  his  children's  distrust,  reply.  She  pointed  at  a  corn-field  which 
Nothing  ru£9ed  her  admirable  patience  and  they  were  passing.  "  That  is  the  Canada 
she  laughed  as  heartily  over  a  good  joke  as  thistle,  is  n't  it,  Mr.  Havens  ? "  said  she. 
before.  Her  friends  said  it  was  "  perfectly  Cardine  saw  only  a  few  slender  brown 
wonderful  how  she  managed  him  and  how  stalks  covered  with  burrs, 
she  bore  with  Mary's  rasping  ways,"  gener-  "  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Havens,  "  it 's  the  Canada 
ally  adding  that  "it  was  a  great  blessing  to  thistle  and  no  mistake.  I  'm  sorry  enough 
have  that  placid  disposition  which  did  n't  to  see  it." 

feel  anything  very  keenly."  Certainly,  Mrs.  Mrs.  Rejmolds  laid  her  hand  on  Cardine's. 
Reynolds  made  no  complaints  of  her  trials,  "  Do  you  see  it,  Cardine  ?  That  thistle  is 
whatever  they  may  have  been.  Her  hair  almost  indestructible;  there  isn't  a  useful 
grew  gray  fast,  however,  and  when  her  hus-  plant  growing  that  has  such  a  grip  on  life, 
band  died,  although  she  was  only  forty,  it  and  it  spreads  like  the  measles.  Nothing 
was  quite  white.  Now  she  was  free,  rich  but  absolute  extermination  of  every  root 
and  contented,  and  frankly  owned  she  found  can  save  the  land.  Well,  Eliza  Hinds  and 
life  pleasant.  But  those  six  years  as  Mr.  her  kind  are  the  Canada  thistle." 
Reynolds'  wife  had  changed  other  things  in  "  But  we  can't  very  well  exterminate 
her  besides  her  hair;  her  sentiment  never  Eliza,"  Cardine  said,  with  a  lurking  smile, 
was  a  sturdy  growth  and  it  came  out  of  her  "  inconvenient  as  she  may  be." 
experience  maimed  and  nearly  killed,  a  mere  "  Unluckily,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds, 
limping  veteran,  as  it  were.  So  she  was  "  and  we  can't  reform  her  either ;  but  what 
thankful  for  Cardine's  happy  memories,  and  we  do  do  is  worst  of  all.  We  virtually  en- 
she  had  no  wish  that  her  cousin  should  ever  courage  her." 

have  to  contrast  them  with  a  disappointing  "  But  can*t  we  reform  her  ?  "  said  Cardine. 
present.  Yet  she  was  frightened  at  the  girl's  "  Not  when  we  take  a  crowd  of  her,  but  her, 
deep  sadness.  "  She  does  n't  need  a  hus-  individually,  by  letting  her  see  we  are  inter- 
band,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "she  needs  a  eited  in  her  and  that  we  care  for  her  not  as 
new  interest."  With  infinite  pains  and  del-  a  pauper  but  as  herself.  I  'm  afraid  I  am 
icacy  she  tried  to  give  this  new  interest ;  making  it  very  obscure,  but  surely  there  is 
she  tried  to  awaken  Cardine's  compassion  some  hope  even  for  the  lowest  and  the  most 
for  sorrows  which  lay  outside  her  immediate  wretched  people  if  we  only  knew  how  to 
world,  for  cares  and  pain  and  struggles  reach  them." 

which  are  none  the  less  bitter  because  they       Cardine's  fair  face  was  suffused  by  an  in- 

are  so  sordid.    She  was  surprised  at  her  own  ner  radiance  and.  her  eyes  shone  through  a 
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mist  of  earnestness.    Mrs.  Reynolds  silently  reading  a  novel,  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 

pressed  the  hand  which  she  held,  thinking ;  The  rain  beat  against  the  window-pane,  and 

"  The  dear,  deladed  angel,  what  a  mess  she  there  was  just  enough  wind  to  enhance  the 

would  make  of  it  I    It  is  lucky  that  Eliza  delights  of  an  open  fire  and  imaginary  so- 

Hinds  decided  to  stick  to  her  tramp."  ciety. 

*'  I  hope  there  is,  Mrs.  Tempest,*'  said  Mr.  *  Presently  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door. 

Havens,  smiling  kindly,  *'  but  I  must  con-  Cardine  put  her  head  in,  saying,"  Are  you 

fess  I  never  knew  a  case  where  it  was  found,  all  alone  ?  ** 

It  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Reynolds  saw  that  something  had 
reforming  a  chronic  pauper.  They  become  happened ;  the  wind  might  have  painted 
so  habituated  to  being  taken  care  of  that  Cardine's  cheek,  but  it  could  not  have  caused 
their  will  and  ambition  become  inert,  almost  the  anxious  brightness  in  her  eyes.  "  You 
powerless,  through  disuse.  You  can't  teach  have  been  doing  something,  my  dear,"  the 
them  to  exercise  any  forethought  or  decision,  elder  woman  said.  "Come,  make  a  clean 
You  may  make  them  work  under  compulsion,  breast  of  it !  What  is  it?  " 
but  you  can't  make  them  think  I  Their  vi-  Cardine  had  perched  herself  on  the  arm 
cious  propensities  grow  strong  while  their  of  Mrs.  Reynolds*  chair;  it  was  a  habit  of 
minds  and  souls  grow  weak,  and  after  a  cer-  hers  to  sit  on  chair  arms ;  she  began  to 
tain  period  of  exposure  to  the  debasing  in-  smooth  Mrs.  Reynolds'  hair, 
fluencos  of  poor-house  life  and  associations  "  Eliza  Hinds,"  she  said  hesitatingly — 
they  become  so  firmly  established,  so  deeply  "  you  remember  Eliza  Hinds,  Cousin  Em- 
rooted,  that  even  kindness  can't  reach  them,  ma  ?  " 

It 's  like  pouring  water  down  a  duck's  back.       "  Don't  tell  me  she  has  turned  up  again  I" 
Besides,  how  are  you  to  help  this  class  with-       "  Yes,  she  has.    And,  poor  thing,  it  is  so 

out  hurting  others  ?    Are  you  to  single  them  pitiful  I    Last  Monday,  I  was  told  some  one 

out  and  take  care  of  them  and  be  kind  to  was  in  the  kitchen  who  wanted  to  see  me, 

them  because  they've  been  bad?    That's  and  when  I  went  down,  it  was  she.    She 

poor  comfort  for  struggling,  hard-working  had  walked  all  the  way  from  the  poor-house 

souls  who  are  trying  to  be  honest  and  good,  carrying  the  baby  in  her  arms,  and  she  was 

There  are  plenty  of  people  willing  enough  nearly  fainting.    She  began  to  cry  as  if  her 

to  be  sinners  without  making  sin  any  more  heart  wouldbreak." 

attractive.    It  seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Tempest,        "  Of  course  she  brought  the  baby,"  said 

that  Mrs.  Reynolds  tells  the  truth ;  they  are  Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  a  resigned  air.    "  Well, 

the  Canada  thistle,  and  all  society  can  do  go  on." 

with  them  is  to  shut  up  the  present  genera-       "  She  told  me  that  her  husband — Mac, 

tion  of  paupers,  be  kind  to  them  and  save  she  always  calls  him — had  gone  away  and 

them  from  themselves.    To  let  them  loose  would  not  take  her  with  bim.    He  treated 

to  prey  upon  society,  under  any  guise  of  her  cruelly,  as  far  aft  I  could  make  out  from 

philanthropy  or  economy,  is  to  do  a  griev-  her  rambling  story.    She  said  she  had  never 

ous  wrong  to  all  other  classes.    And  then,  forgotten  me  or  what  I  had  said  to  her  and 

for  goodness'  sake,  let 's  bring  up  the  chil-  she  begged  me  to  give  her  a  chance  to  learn 

dren  differently  I "  how  to  be  good.    And  so—so — Father  and 

Cardine  was  silenced,  but,  like  the  major-  Mother  are  willing  and  I  am  going  to  let 

ity  of  the  silenced,  she  was  not  convinced,  her  stay  and  help  Johanna  in  the  kitchen. 

Silence  means  the  failure  of  your  wit,  not  and — I  am  going  to  try  to  make  a  respecta- 

the  success  of  your  opponent's ;  there  is  a  ble  person  out  of  her." 
vast  difibrence  between  the  two  cases  when       Mrs.  Reynolds  was  sensibly  disturbed ;  she 

one  comes  to  consider.    How  little  Cardine  rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  up  and  down 

was  moved  by  Mr.  Havens'  arguments  Mrs.  the  room.    "  Can't  you  find  a  place  for  her 

Reynolds  soon  had  occasion  to  know ;  nor  anywhere  else  ?  "  said  she. 
was  she  much  pleased  by  the  knowledge.       "  Where  ?  "  said  Cardine. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  own  cosy  1  ittle  libraiy,       "  I  don't  know,"  her  cousin  said  musingly ; 
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<<  I  suppose  no-  decent  woman  would  want  to  not  ayerse  to  a  bit  of  gossip  in  spite  of  his 
take  her  and  no  wonder.  Her  *  daUy  walk  superb  manners,  ''yesterday  I  heard  a  kind 
and  conyersation '  can't  tend  to  edification  of  little  low  crying,  and  I  could  n't  for  the 
"  life  of  me  find  out  'till  I  went  into  the  wine- 

"Then  too/'  interrupted  Cardine,  "she  cellar  that  I'd  accidentally  left  open ;  and,, 

is  n't  fit  yet  to  take  care  of  herself ;  she  has  if  you  believe  it,  there  was  that  little  b— 

to  be  somewhere  where  she  can  be  taught,  hem,  baby  on  the  top  shelf  of  all.    I  don't 

She  does  n't  know  how  to  keep  herself  and  know  how  he  got  up  there." 

the  baby  neat.    Why,"  said  Cardine,  with  "  Where  was  his  mother,  thin  ?  " 

an  indescribable  wrinkling  of  the  upper  lip,  "  His  mother  was  asleep  in  a  puddle  of 

"  yesterday  they  both  looked  like— like "  mud  and  sherry  on  the  floor,  and  Miss  Caiv 

"  Pigs,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  with  ungra-  dine  and  me  hauled  her  oat." 

cious  brevity.  "  Well,  I  never  I "  said  Johanna.    "  It's 

"  Why,  almost.    So  to-day  I  have  come  to  a  shame  for  Miss  Cardine  to  keep  the  likes 

buy  her  some  clothes — and  won't  you  go  with  of  her  in  the  house  I    But  there 's  wan  thing 

me?"  I'm  bound  she'll  do,  she  shall  wash  the 

Mrs.  Reynolds  looked   at   the  rain  and  dishes;  and  it's  time  this  minute  to  git 

looked  at  Cardine  and  submitted.    "  Only,"  her  1 " 

she  said,  "  you  must  not  buy  her  more  than  Johanna  departed  in  search  of  Eliza,  who 

is  absolutely  necessary.    There  is  no  reason  was  not  far  to  seek,  being  found  on  the 

why,  because  she  has  been  idle  and  vi-  kitchen  door-step  playing  with  the  baby, 

cious  and  you  are  sorry  for  her,  you  should  '*  Eliza,"  said  the  cook,  "  the  dishes  is  nt 

give  her  prettier  things  to  wear  than  Jo-  washed  yet." 

hanna  and  Mary  have,  who  have  been  good,  "Oh,  they  kin  wait,"  said  Eliza;  "law, 

honest,  industrious  girls  all  their  lives.    In-  I  '11  do  'em  by'me  by  when  its  dark,  it 's  so 

deed,  Cardine,  I  think  it  is  very  good  natured  sweet  out  of  doors  now.    Wait  till  the  sun 

of  them  to  be  willing  to  have  her  under  the  sets." 

same  roof."  Johanna  had  a  tinge  of  red  to  her  hair 

"  She  has  a  room  by  herself,  you  know,"  and  a  corresponding  fiery  tinge  to  her  tem- 

said  Cardine ;  « I  don't  think  they  do  like  it  per.    "  Wait  indade  I "  she  cried.    "  Dont 

very  well,  having  her,  but  they  have  prom-  ye  think  I  want  me  kitchen  claned  np  the 

ised  to  be  patient;  and  so  has  Edwin,  al-  day?    Ye '11  jist  come  in  directhly  and  wash 

though,  of  course,  he  despises  her  beyond  the  dishes." 

words."  "  You'  re  not  my  boss,"  said  Eliza ;  "  wash 

"  Edwin  is  a  magnificent  being,"  said  Mrs.  yer  old  dishes  yourself  if  you  're  in  sech  a 

Reynolds ;  "  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tearin'  hurry ! " 

he  could  stoop."  Johanna's  red-brown  eyes  flashed.    She 

Cardine  had  described  Johanna  and  Mary's  told  Edwin  afterward  that  it  was  all  she 

feelings  correctly  but  too  modestly ;  they  could  do  to  refrain  from  boxing  the  impu- 

were  both,  had  the  whole  truth  been  known,  dent  pauper's  ears,  which,  being  laige  and 

as  amazed  and  disgusted  as  the  more  candid  projecting,  doubtless  forced  themselves  fiiat 

Edwin.  upon  her  mind.    She  stood  gasping. 

" I  said  I  'd  be  patient,"  cried  Johanna,  "  Well  see,  Miss,  whether  I  'm  your  boss 

"and  patient  I  will  be  as,  sure,  I  have  been,  or  not.    When  we  tuk  ye  from  the  pore-'ns 

though  niver  a  ^fs^r  did  she  lift  this  whole  ye  promised  ivery  thing  so  foine.    I  'd  me 

blessed  morning,  and  me  wid  the  bread  to  own  opinion  of  ye  thin — " 

bake  t  What  was  she  doin'  thin  ?  Upstairs  a  At  this  crisis  Cardine  entered  the  kitchen, 

prinkin'  and  a  prinkin'.    Sorra  a  thing  else  Johanna  rushed  at  her  with  a  wild  wave  of 

she  did  but  put  on  her  new  clothes  and  the  hand,  demanding  to  know  if  Eh'za,  was 

braid  hep  hair ;  an'  Miss  Cardine  tuk  care  not  to  wash  the  dishes, 

of  the  baby  the  whole  morning,  she  did."  "  Eliza,  are  n't  yon  willing  to  wash  the 

"  And  yesterday,"  put  in  Edwin,  who  was  dishes  ?  "  Cardine  said  mildly. 
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''Yes,!  am/'  screamed  Eliza,  "you're  a  Eliza.    You  know  how  Johanna  likes  to 

liar  1 "  have  her  kitchen  tidy,  and  you  know  yon 

"  Is  it  mesilf  's  the  liar,  thin,  or  Mrs.  Tern-  ought  to  have  washed  the  dishes ;  it  was 

pest  ?  "  cried  Johanna.  your  place." 

"  Go  out  into  the  garden  a  moment,  Eliza,"  "  I  'd  'a  washed  'em  in  a  minnit  if  she  'd 

said  Cardine,  "  I  will  speak  with  you  after-  let  me  'lone." 

ward.    Now,  Johanna,  what  is  this  trouble  "  But  she  wanted  them  done  at  once, — it 

about?  "         ,  disturbs  all  the  work  of  the  house  to  put  off 

Johanna  was  so  confident  of  the  firm  things."    Eliza  looked  sullenly  indifferent, 

ground  of  jostiee  upon  which  her  complaint  "  And  it  .troubles  me  yery  much,  Eliza — " 

rested  that  she  gaye  a  most  accurate  version  "  I  wish  you  'd  let  me  work  in  the  fields 

of  the  dispute.    "  I  know  she  is  trying,"  then,"  Eliza  broke  in.    "  I  'd  do  main  well 

said  Cardine —  where  there  ain't  folks." 

"  Thrying ! "  Johanna  burst  forth,  "  thry-  "  But  there  are  ^ple  in  the  fields  too." 

ing  's  no  wurrud  for  it  I    It 's  jist  onbear-  "  Oh  well,  men  folks.    I  don't  mind  them ; 

ble  1   'Tain't  only  she 's  lazy,  she  don't  kape  they  ain't  alius  naggin' ! " 

her  own  room  dacent.    She  can't  bethrusted  "  But  how  will  you  learn  to  take  care  of 

to  do  wan  mortal  thing;  she  broke  two  plates  your  son's  house  when  he  grows  up,  or  to 

sittin'  the  dinner-table  and  thin  run  away  make  his  clothes  now  V  " 

and  hid  'em  in  the  ash-barrel,  I  seen  it  wid  Eliza  heaved  an  immense  sigh.    "  Well," 

me  own  eyes,  the  shly  crater  I  And  her  tim-  she  said  dolefully,  "  I  s'pose  I  'U  have  to  try, 

per.  Miss  Cardine,  it 's  jist  terrible  to  sthand  but  I  hate  it  like  pizen." 

an'  hear  her  goin's  on,  swearin'  an'  cursin'  She  tried,  with  varying  success,  for  a 

an'  usin'  awful  wurruds  loike  a  man  I    And  month.    Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tempest  never 

more  than  that,  Miss  Cardine,  Mary  an'  me,  suspected  what  Cardine  v/ent  through  dur- 

we — ^miss  things  I "  ing  that  month.    She  kept  Eliza  and  Eliza's 

For  a  second  Cardine's  face  betrayed  her  misdemeanors  rigorously  out  of  their  sight ; 

dismay.  Then,  summoning  all  the  eloquence  but  she  brought  some  of  her  trials  to  Mrs. 

in  her  power,  she  appealed  to  Johanna's  Reynolds. 

compassion.  Her  words  probably  did  not  '<  The  woman  does  n't  seem  to  have  any 
soften  the  cook's  repugnance  to  Eliza,  but  moral  nature,"  she  would  say ;  "  the  only 
they  put  her  anger  into  a  kind  of  solution  thing  she  seems  to  have  the  smallest  prick- 
ed neutrality,  as  it  were ;  for  the  present,  ings  of  conscience  for  is  displeasing  me,  but 
Johuina  might  be  trusted  to  give  Eliza  the  moment  my  back  is  turned  she  will  do 
nothing  worse  than  g^rim  looks  and  short  those  very  things  I  don't  want  her  to  do  and 
answers.  Leaving  her,  Cardine  sought  the  say  that  she  can't  help  it.  And  yet  I  can't 
unlucky  Eliza.  She  found  her  in  the  garden  quite  despair  about  her.  She  shows  such  a 
teaching  the  baby  to  dig  holes  in  the  fiower-  kind  of  dog-like  attachment  to  me ;  she  is  al- 
beds.  ways  obedient,  and  if  I  only  stay  and  watch 

**  Ain't  he  cunning?"  she  cried,  with  a  her  she  does  very  well;  only  I  can't  stay  and 

beaming  face,  the  instant  she  saw  Cardine.  watch  her  every  minute  I    Yesterday  she 

She  had  forgotten  all  about  the  quarrel.  was  very  good — sewed  all  the  afternoon  on  a 

"  Yes,  I  think  he  is  a  very  bright  boy,"  dress  for  her  little  boy.    I  gave  her  a  silver 

answered  Mrs.  Tempest,  "and  you  want  thimble  for  her  own  to  encourage  her.    She 

him  to  grow  up  and  be  proud  and  fond  of  was  so  pleased  and  proud  it  was  touching, 

his  mother,  don't  you?  "  But  the  next  day  she  stole  some  of  father's 

Eliza's  loose  mouth  fell  and  her  brow  con-  cigars  and  ran  away  to  smoke  them.    The 

tracted ;  she  knew  enough  to  tell  when  she  worst  thing  is  I  cannot  teach  her  to  think 

was  to  be  scolded,  if  they  did  call  her  "  silly."  for  herself.    Sometimes  I  think  she  is  f  eeble- 

"They  plague  me  'most  to  death,"  she  whis-  minded." 

pered, "  I  jest  can't  please  'em,  do  my  best  1 "  "  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "  they  all  are. 

<>  But  you  have  n't  done  your  best  to-day,  It 's  a  bad  puzzle.^ 
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Johanna  and  Mary  had  their  trials  as  well  tion,  and  she  went  to  bed  that  night  fully 

as  Mrs.  Tempest.    They  told  painful  tales  resolved  on  action.    Nevertheless,  the  ac- 

of  Eliza's  depravity,  and  were   themselves  tion  never  came  to  pass.    The  next  morning 

objects  of  pity  to  all  their  acquaintances,  there  was  stir  and  turmoil  and  bewilder- 

who  would  not  stay  with  such  a  creature,  ment  of  faces  and  clamor  of  tongues  in  the 

no,  not  for  any  wages  1    Still,  it  must  be  Queen  Anne  cottage,  out  of  which  confa- 

owned  that  it  was  something  to  have  the  sion  two  facts  gradually  emerged ;  the  silver 

stories  to  tell  and  to  hear  an  admiring  audi-  was  gone  and  Mrs.  Tempest's  diamonds  and 

ence  uttering  inarticulate  exclamations  of  Eliza— and  the  baby  was  left  behind  1    Nor 

horror  and  surprise.  did  any  trace  of  the  plate  and  jewels  subse- 

"  I  have  promised  Miss  Cardine  to  be  quently  appear.    Cardine  cared  little  enough 

paytient,"  Johanna  said  once,  <*  and  Mary  for  her  own  loss,  but  she  felt  piteously  in 

O'Donovan,  you  that's  my  witness,  know  disgrace. 

that  paytient  I  have  been,  but  there 's  limits  **  My  experiment  has  failed,"  she  said  to 
to  iverything ;  whin  she  throwed  the  whole  Mrs.  Reynolds,  "  but  the  worst  is,  I  have 
mess  of  sthrawberries  at  me  yistherday,  an'  made  such  trouble  and  bother  for  other  pea- 
made  me  look  as  if  somebody  had  been  mur-  pie.  And  yet  I  can't  be  hard  on  the  poor, 
thering  of  me,  I  filt,  I  own,  impaytient.  miserable  woman !  I  am  confident  that  the 
But  I  conthroUedmeself,"  said  Johanna  with  tramp  who  came  in  the  afternoon  and  who 
dignity.  *'  I  even  wint  so  far  as  to  take  care  did  it  was  Mac.  I  noticed  that  her  eyes 
of  her  baby  that  self-same  night,  for  she  were  red  and  swollen  that  afternoon.  She 
sthuffed  it  so  full  of  green  apples  that  it  had  had  to  give  up  her  child,  too.  Poor  thing  I 
the  crowp — "  what  a  life  is  before  her  now  with  that 

"  And  how  did  she  repay  you,  too?"  put  man." 

in  Mary.  "  At  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Reynolds  **  it 

*'  How,  indade !    Ye  may  well  ax  it,  Mary  is  to  be  hoped  the  baby  won't  resemble 

O'Donovan.    The    horridest,    villainousest  either  his  father  or  his  mother." 

thram*^  came  a  beggin'  this  mornin'  and  The  baby's  future  disposition  soon  ceased 

wanted  old  shoes  and  somethin'  to  ate,  and  to  be  a  subject  of  conversation.    He  pined 

whin  I  towled  him  we  'd  no  shoes  he  wint  and  fretted  after  his  mother  and,  hardly  six 

off  a  growlin'.    I  luked  out  half  an  hour  weeks  after  her  flight,  he  died.    So  for  a 

later,  and  shure  as  I  'm  a  livin'  sinner,  there  while  there  was  an  end  of  Eliza  Hinds  and 

she  was  down  be  the  gardin  fence  a  talkin'  all  her  belongings. 

an'  a  whishperin'  wid  that  thrampl  And  But  Mrs.  Tempest  was  destined  to  see 
what 's  more,  she  'd  stole  pretty  near  half  Eliza  once  more.  It  happened  in  this  wise, 
the  orange  cake  to  give  him !  Whin  she  She  had  been  spending  the  day  at  Mrs. 
came  back,  I  says,  'Eliza  Hinds,'  says  I,  Reynolds',  a  hot  September  day  more  than  a 
'did  you  stale  me  orange  cake?'  'Stale  year  later.  The  two  cousins  were  sitting 
your  granny,'  says  she, '  no  I  did  n't ! '  says  out  on  the  piazza,  which  as  every  one  in 
she,  bowld  as  brass.  '  Eliza  Hinds,'  says  I,  Xerxes  knows  faces  the  street,  and  it  was 
'  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die  if  towards  the  close  of  day.  Thus  sitting,  they 
you  tell  sech  wicked  lies  ?  Did  they  learn  beheld  a  vision  of  Mrs.  Kearney  in  an  an- 
ye  to  tell  lies  at  the  poor'-us  or  the  jail?'  cient  buggy  drawn  by  a  very  good  horse 
says  I.  And  wid  that,  d'ye  belave,  she  driving  up  to  their  gate.  Mrs.  Reynolds* 
slapped  me  in  the  face  wid  me  own  dish-  prophetic  soul  instantly  discerned  the  shad- 
cloth,  and  whin  I  tried  to  take  it  out  of  her  ows  of  coming  events  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
hands  she  just  makes  a  grab  at  me  wid  her  they  assumed  the  shape  of  Eliza  Hinds, 
teeth  an' — look  at  me  arrum  this  minnit.  Eliza  it  was,  really ;  she  had  come  back  to 
An'  now  I  've  made  up  me  mind,  it 's  her  the  poor-house,  a  dying  woman,  deserted 
goes  or  me,  and  I  '11  tell  Miss  Cardine  that  and  with  barely  enough  strength  left  her  to 
to-morrow  mornin*  I "  drag  herself  to  the  old  refuge. 

The  audience  applauded  Johanna's  in  ten-  "  I  don't  know  as  she  '11  be  livin*  when 
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we  git  there,"  said  Mrs.  Kearney,  ^*  but  she  than  she  had  given.    At  last  Amelia  spoke, 

begged  so  to  see  you  I  thought  I  'd  try  to  in  a  low  tone. 

git  you.    Fust  she  wanted  to  know  'bout        **  She  felt  bad  not  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Tern- 

the  child,  and  when  I  told  her  she  took  on  a  pest,  awful  bad,  and  she  tpld  me  to  tell  you 

good  deal ;  and  then  she  was  keen  to  see  she  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done  to  you, 

you, — seemed 's  if  she  had  to.    So  I  thought  and  she  thought  a  sight  of  you,  and  was 

mabbe  Mrs.  Reynolds  could  tell  me  how  to  grateful  though  she  did  n't  seem  so.    And 

get  to  you.    So  I  come."  she  gave  me  this  to  give  you.** 

Mrs.  Reynolds  and  Cardine  started  at       It  was  only  a  silver  thimble  which  had 

once.     Mrs.  Kearney  arrived  just   before  evidently  been  ^om  about  the  neck,  for 

them.    She  hailed  Amelia  who  stood  on  the  there  was  a  common  piece  of  twine  passed 

porch.         .  through  a  small  hole  and  tied.    Cardine  re- 

**  Is  she  gone  ?  "  membered  the  day  she  gave  the  thimble  to 

**  She  died  an  hour  ago,"  said  Amelia,  Eliza  Hinds.    She  took  it  from  Amelia,  and 

«very  peacefuUy ;  just  went  to  sleep  like."  a  tear,  the  first  and  last  ever  shed  for  Eliza 

They  went  in  and  upstairs.     The  old  Hinds,  fell  on  the  silver. 
German  woman  whom  they  had  seen  before        **  Well,"  Mrs.  Kearney  said  with  an  hon- 

came  to  the  door,  with  her  ready  smile,  est  sigh,  **she  was  an  awful  sinner,  but 

They  passed  her  silently  and  went  to  a  mabbe  she  could  n't  help  it."  • 

quiet  bed  where  all  the  red  glory  of  sunset        Cardine  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  only  spoke 

could  not  color  a  pallid  face.  once  on  their  way  home.    Then  Cardine 

And  had  any  answer  been  given  this  feeble  touched  Mrs.  Reynolds'  arm  and  pointed  to 

soul  why  the  heavy  mystery  of  life  had  been  a  corn-field  over-run  with  Canada  thistles, 

laid  upon  it?    Was  not  Mr.  Havens  right,  <<It  is  the  same  field  we  saw  before,"  said 

and  was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  world  which  she. 

had  shaped  the  hard  conditions  of  such        **  And  Eliza's  symbol,"  said  Mrs.  Rey- 

thwarted  lives,  to  save  their  victims  from  nolds.    **Poor  Eliza  1 — *  an  awful  sinner,  but 

themselves  f  may  be  she  could  not  help  it  1 '" 

Meanwhile,  Cardine  was  painfully  search-  Octave  Thanet, 

ing  her  memory  for  any  clue  to  better  help 
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T  was  early  in  the  season  when  Miss  and  the  usual  complement  of  black  walntt 
Faulkner  went  to  Etheridge  —  some  chamber  furniture ;  simply  a  walled-off  sec- 
weeks  before  a  flood  of  Summer  board-  tion  of  space  with  no  more  character  or 
ers  would  sweep  d<9\rn  on  the  little  vil-  individuality  than  a  postoffice  letter  box. 
lage,  and  fill  the  great  hotel  to  overflowing.  Now  there  was  everywhere  an  impress  of  its 
But  it  was  not  Miss  Faulkner's  habit  to  wait  owner's  personality ;  on  first  entering  the 
for  Mrs.  Grundy  if  she  cared  to  anticipate  room  the  faintest  trace  of  violet  odor  was 
that  mighty  personage,  so  the  first  week  of  perceptible ;  a  gray  shawl,  with  a  fine  line 
June  found  her  established  in  the  room  she  of  scarlet  running  across  here  and  there,  was 
had  occupied  five  consecutive  Summers  in  thrown  over  the  foot  of  the  bedstead ;  a  vol- 
the  east  wing  of  the  Prescott  House.  The  ume  of  Thackeray  or  William  Morris  was 
it>om  looked  like  Miss  Faulkner.  Before  sure  to  be  lying  open  on  the  light-stand  be- 
she  and  her  trunks  arrived  it  was  a  strictly  side  the  window,  with  a  slender  silver  vase 
non-committal  apartment, — ^four  blank  walls  holding  a  fern  or  two  and  a  feathery  spray 
tinted  in  fawn  color,  one  window  with  a  of  tiarella ;  a  little  ebony  easel  on  the  bu- 
plain  white  shade,  a  carpet  of  neutral  tone  reau  held  a  photograph  of  the  Mater  Dolo- 
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rosa,  and  near  it  lay  usually  one  of  Henry  one  daughter  ;  is  a  confirmed  invalid  now. 
James'  novels  and  perhaps  a  volume  of  I  have  not  seen  the  daughter  for  some  years, 
Darwin.    Miss  Faulkner  herself,  with  her  but  she  must  be  eighteen  or  so,  I  should  sup- 
forty  years,  unexceptionable  family  connec-  pose,  and  very  pretty, 
tions,  and  a  comfortable  bank-account  held  *'  Gerty  and  Tom  are  at  home  now,  vaca- 
an  unobtrusive  but  secure  position  in  soci-  tion  has  begun,  and  the  house  is  in  such  a 
ety.    It  is  true  she  was  not  always  liked  by  state !    Ton  cannot  imagine  it.    I  do  not 
the  people  whom  she  met  at  home  and  at  see  how  two  children  can  make  so  much  dif- 
the  Prescott  House,  since  she  had  a  little  f  erence.    We  shall  go  to  the  Beach  as  usual, 
reputation,  not  quite  imd^erved,  for  being  Do  write  soon, 
exceedingly  independent  and  saying  sarcas-  Your  affectionate  sister, 
tic  things  now  and  then  to  persons  who  Louisa  B.  W." 
needed  to  be  taken  down ;  but  a  certain  con-  The  Barrons  arrived  one  evening  while 
sideration  and  respect  were  felt  to  be  her  Miss  Faulkner  was  out  for  a  drive  to  West 
due  as  a  woman  of  birth  and  education*.  Etheridge,  so  she  did  not  see  them  until 

She  came  down  the  brass-tiled  stairs  one  the  next  day,  when  mutual  introductions 
sunny  morning,  and  stopped  to  speak  to  the  took  place  at  the  breakfast-table,  Mrs.  Bar- 
landlord,  ron  alone  keeping  her  room.  Miss  Faulk- 
•  *' These  quiet  days  are  delightful,  Mr.  ner  was  usually  quick  to  take  in  the  measure 
James.  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  of  new  acquaintances,  and  in  this  instance 
your  boarders  would  stay  away  all  Summer  her  mind  was  soon  made  up  in  regard  to 
and  leave  the  place  to  me."  father   and   daughter.     Mr.    Barron   was 

Mr.  James  smiled  quickly  from  under  his  portly,  florid  complexioned  and  not  very  tall, 

heavy  eyebrows.  with  broad  shoulders  and  a  neck  so  short 

<'  I  'm  sorry  I  can't  second  your  wish.  Miss  that  the  square  face  framed  in  an  iron-grray 

Faulkner ;   you  see  I  'd  rather  have  every  beard  of  English  cut  seemed  to  rise  immedi- 

room  filled  and  more  people  coming.    And  ately  from  an  immaculate  coat-collar.    He 

you  will  not  be  alone  much  longer  either,  had  a  pair  of  keen,  business-like  blue  eyes, 

I  *m  afraid  ;  yesterday  we  had  two  rooms  and  carried  himself  very  erect,  with  the  air 

engaged  by  telegraph  for  the  first  of  next  of  one  accustomed  to  little  opposition — a 

week — the  corner  rooms  at  the  head  of  the  man  decidedly  of  his  own  opinion.    He  ap- 

east  wing."  peared  to  be  in  perfect  physical  health,  ca- 

Miss  Faulkner  gave  a  little  inward  sigh  as  pable  of  enjoying  a  good  dinner  or  a  good 

she  passed  on  into  the  dining-room,  a  sigh  joke,  being  perhaps  more  critical  in  regard 

that  was  repeated  on  reading  a  letter  the  to  the  nicety  of  the  former  than  of  the  lat- 

moming  mail  had  brought,  while  she  waited  ter.    He  talked  much  and  rather  loudly,  but 

for  her  graham  muffins.    The  missive  was  with  a  certain  air  of  deference  which  was  a 

written  in  a  faint,  lady-like  hand  on  thin  little  too  pronounced  to  seem  quite  genuine 

French  paper,  and  crossed  back  and  forth  or  agreeable ;  to  some  people  it  might  have 

on  the  last  page  like  a  labyrinth  puzzle.  been  condescension.    On  tiie  whole,  thought 

"  You  are  not  alone,  after  all,"  wrote  the  Miss  Faulkner — ^but  no  1    For  the  dangh- 

correspondent,  ''  in  your  whim  of  going  to  ter*s  sake  judgment  must  be  suspended  for 

Etheridge  before  the  orusb  of  July ;  I  hear  a  time. 

the  Barrons  are  going  to  the  Prescott  House  *'  My  daughter  Jeannette,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
in  a  few  days — the  Barrons  near  Cousin  ron,  graciously  indicating  the  young  lady 
Kate  in  Poughkeepsie.  You  must  remember  by  his  side, — and  Miss  Faulkner  surrendered 
Fanny  Peunell  at  school, — a  nervous,  high-  without  condition.  If  she  took  sudden  aa- 
strung  girl,  always  imagining  she  was  ill.  tipathies,  she  was  also  given  to  warm  and 
I  think  she  made  it  a  point  to  follow  the  enthusiastic  attachments,  though  people 
latest  fashion  in  nervous  diseases  as  strictly  were  not  always  so  certain  to  realize  the 
as  in  the  shape  of  her  bonnets.  You  know  latter  state  of  things.  The  Bachelor  of  the 
-she  married  this  Augustus  Barron  and  has  Albany  '<  hated  his  enemies  and  told  them 
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80 ;  loTed  his  friendfl  and  said  nothing  about  Faulkner  says   there  are   pleasant   walks 

it"  about  the  village.    It's  the  quietest  little 

Miss  Barron  was  apparently  not  more  than  place,  Mamma  1 " 

seventeen,  slight  in  person  as  American  girls  <<Jeannie  is  so  careless  about  herself," 

proverbially    are,  and  of   that   peculiarly  said  Mrs.  Barron,  turning  to  the  visitor.  "  I 

charming  type  of  childish  beauty  that  is  have  to  suffer  almost  as  much  anxiety  on 

seldom  seen  outside  a  few  of  Sir  Joshua  her  account  as  on  my  own." 

Reynolds'  portraits.    Miss  Faulkner  had  a  ''I  thought  Miss  Jeannie   looked  very 

fine  eye  for  beauty  wherever  she  found  it,  welL" 

and  perhaps  Jeannie's  soft,  velvet-brown  ''Oh,  yes,  she  looks  so;  but  she  really  has 

eyes  with  their  shy,  appealing  smile,  the  no  more  stamina  than  I  had  at  her  age; 

wavy  sheen  of  chestnut  hair,  and  the  little  and  yet  she  never  seems  to  see  the  need  of 

dimples  ihnt  played  in  either  cheek  when  taking  any  care.    It 's  a  great  responsibility 

she  spoke,  were  tiie  first  attractions.    Father  to  rest  on  my  shoulders  when  I  really  need 

and  daughter  resembled  each  other  very  lit-  so  much  attention  myself." 

tie ;  tbe  dark  eyes  and  hair  were  more  like  Jeannie  flushed  a  little  at  her  mother's 

Fanny  Pennell's  in  the  old  school  days,  only  words,  but  she  said  nothing, 

far  prettier  than  poor  Fanny  had  ever  been,  **  Does  Mr.    Barron  remain  here  with 

even  at  her  best.    Miss  Faulkner,  cool,  ele-  you?" 

gant  and  critical  as  that  lady  could  be  on  *'  Oh,  no,"  said  the  invalid,  turning  the 

occasions,  felt  a  very  genuine  attraction  to-  rings  on  her  white  fingers ;  "  he  goes  back 

ward  this  maiden  with  the  dainty,  girlish  to  New  York  to-day  and  will  be  here  only 

figure  and  the  winsome  face— an  affection  over  Sundays.    He  could  not  leave  his  busi- 

which  no  after  doubts  or  perplexities  could  ness  for  any  longer  time.    Jeannie  and  I 

cause  to  fade  away.  will  be  here  alone ;  I  dare  say,  though,  it  is 

After  breakfast  and  a  little  walk  on  the  pleasanter  now  than  it  will  be  after  all  the 

piazza,  Mr.  Barron  took  a  cigar  in  the  ofiEice  boarders  come ;  they  will  make  the  house  so 

and  Miss  Faulkner  and  Jeannie  went  up-  noisy,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 

stairs  together.    Mrs.  Barron  was  lying  on  getting  to  sleep  at  any  time  without  chlo- 

a  lounge  in  her  room, — a  pale,  fragile  woman  raL" 

whose  thin  and  delicate  features  inevitably  *'  At  least  you  are  fortunate  in  having 

suggested  a  bit  of  translucent  old  china.  these  comer-rooms,"  .suggested  Miss  Faulk- 

^  No,"  she  said  refiectively,  clasping  two  ner,  hopefully.    '*  You  will  hear  not  nearly 

slender  hands  over  her  nooming-dress,  <*  I  so  much  of  the  bustle  as  if  you  were  in  my 

have  really  no  idea  that  Etheridge  will  do  little  room  at  forty-one.    I  shall  hope  to 

me  any  good,  but  Mr.  Barrqn  insisted  on  have  Miss  Jeannie  sometimes  for  a  compan- 

our  coming.    The  air  last  night  was  very  ion  in  my  walks  now  she  has  come.    You 

cool — almost  chilly.    I  am  afraid  it  will  be  may  trust  me  to  take  good  care  of  her." 

too  bracing."  Jeannie  smiled  her  thanks. 

*'It    is   delightful  this   morning,"   said  "You  are  very  good;  she  would  be  de- 

Jeannie,  smoothing  her  mother's  pillows,  lighted  to  explore  the  village,  I  've  no  doubt. 

*'  Won't  yon  come  down-stairs  this  forenoon.  Do  pull  that  curtain  down  a  trifle  more, 

Mamma  ?    You  can  have  a  nice,  sunny  cor-  Jeannie — no,  not  quite  so  much — ^yes,  so ! 

ner  on  one  of  those  broad  piazzas."  I  can't  bear  the  reflection  in  my  eyes  from 

*<  Why,  Jeannie  1  how  can  you  think  of  the  little  stand.    Perhaps  you 'd  better  move 

my  going  down  to-day,  when  I  am  so  tired  that,  after  all.    Not  over  by  the  trunks, 

after  the  journey  7  "said  Mrs.  Barron,  rather  child — ^what  are' you  thinking  of  ?    Don't 

reproachfully.    Then  she  added  with  some  you  see  the  door  will  strike  it  ?    The  other 

concern,    ''Surely  you  haven't  been  out  sidel" 

this  morning  without  a  shawl  or  anything  ?  "  Miss  Faulkner  drew  a  little  breath  of  re- 

**Ohj  no,"  said  the  girl  lightly,  "but  it  lief  when  the  call  was  over  and,  leaving 

reaUy  does  n't  seem  cool  to-day,  and  Miss  the  invalid  established  among  pillows  and 
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afghans  with  a  novel  to  read,  she  took  her  '^  In  a  few  weeks,"  said  Miss  Faulkner, 

new  friend  out  for  a  walk.    If  Mrs.  Bar-  "  Then  it  will  be  very  gay  for  a  while,  with 

ron's  wearying  maternal  cares  were  partly  archery  and  croquet  all  the  forenoon,  riding 

foiP  matters  of  raiment  their  end  was  very  and  rowing  aU  l^e  afternoon,  and  dancing 

happily  attained;  for  nothing  could  have  all  the  evening.    Does  that  sound  pleaa- 

seemed  prettier  than  the  soft  short  gown  of  ant  ?  " 

heavy,  dark  blue  stufE  that  Jeannie  wore  this  "  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Jeannie  with  a  dim- 
morning,  the  simple  locket  on  a  velvet  rib-  pie ;  '*  it  is  so  quiet  at  home.  Of  course  we 
bon  at  her  throat,  and  the  dark  hat  and  have  verylittle  company  because  of  Mamma» 
feather  that  set  o£E  every  golden  gleam  in  and  I  have  never  been  out  a  great  deal ; 
her  hair.  Two  gentlemen,  smoking  on  the  Manima  has  needed  me  most  of  the  time 
piazza,  turned  to  look  again  as  the  pair  went  since  I  left  school,  there  are  so  many  things 
down  the  steps  and  walked  slowly  up  the  no  one  else  can  do  for  her  just  as  she  wants 
shady  village  street.  them  done.    But  now—oh,  I  know  I  'm  go- 

"  I  think  Etheridge  is  a  lovely  place,"  ing  to  have«a  delightful  time !  " 

said  Jeannie,  by-and-by,  leaning  on  the  rail  It  did  seem*  probable.'   Given  youtji,  good 

of  the  bridge  as  she  let  an  oak  leaf  flutter  spirits,  a  lovely  face  and  a  perfect  wi^drobe, 

from  her  hand  down  to  the  dark  waters  of  the  what  girl  would  not  look  forward  to  the 

little  river  beneath.    **  I  like  it  better  than  Summer  season  in  a  mountain  hotel  ? 

if  it  were  really  in  the  heart  of  ihe  mount-  They  were  pleasant  days — ^those  of  the 

ains.    I  think  there  is  something  dreadful  fortnight  before  Mr.  Barron's  next  visit, 

about  the  grandest  White  Mountain  seen-  Mrs.  Barron  by  slow  degrees  let  herself  be 

ery ;  it  makes  me  dizzy  to  be  dpwn  in  the  persuaded  to  have  her  easy-chair  out  on  the 

Willey  valley  and  see  the  mountains  loom-  broad  piazza,  and  taste  a  little  of  the  health 

ing  and  towering  up  on  each  side — as  if  it  and  strength  in  the  breezes  that  swept  down 

were  the  Judgment  Day  and  the  hills  were  the  valley  from  Cusagec.    The  out-of-door 

going  to  crumble  and  crush  me  to  atoms  I "  air  seemed  to  do  her  good.    The  nights,  it 

Miss  Faulkner  smiled.  is  true,  were  still  ushered  in  with  chloral  and 

"  Cusagec  and  Eocky,  with  this  little  vaJ-  wet  towels,  and  the  mornings  lengthened 

ley  between  them,  are  grand  but  not  pre-  out  with  closed  shutters  and  curtains  closely 

cisely  awful;  I  understand.    I  wish  you  could  drawn;  still  there  was  a  manifest  improve 

be  here  once  in  the  Spring.    I  came  up  for  ment  on  the  whole.    Under  narcotic  influ- 

a  week  in  May  last  year  just  for  the  sake  en^  at  night,  Mrs.  Barron    found  some 

of  the  May  flowers."  treatment  of  the  sort  by  day  quite  indispen- 

*< Arbutus  I "  cried  Jeannie  eagerly.  <*  Does  sable,  and  this  medicine  for  nerves  diseased 

it  grow  here?  I  think  it  is  beautiful,  but  I  was  provided^  the  shape  of  novels,  which 

never  saw  a  bit  growing  in  my  life."  she  constantly  devoured,  on  the  principle  of 

*'  A  wealth  of  it ;  but  that  is  not  the  only  an  opium-eater,  forgetting  present  surround- 

treasure  Etheridge  can  boast    In  a  few  ings  in  a  sort  of  mild  intoxication.    Novels 

weeks  the  river  here  will  be  dotted  with  of  some  sort,  good,  poor  or  indifferent,  she 

pond-lilies, — you  see  the  flat  leaves  down  be-  read  from  morning  till  night,  and,  once 

yond  the  little  pointy — and  later  a  meadow  buried  in  a  volume  of  Miss  Braddon  or 

over  by  the  railroad  is  gay  with  cardinal  Wilkie  Collins,  her  nerves  were  for  the  time 

flowers.    Etheridge  and  I  know  each  other  ignored  and  her  fretful  anxiety  about  little 

pretty  weU."  things  quite  exorcised  by 'the  speU  of  a 

**  I  am  so  glad  we  came  here,"  Jeannie  printed  page.    At  such  times,  having  seen 

conflded.    "  Mamma  did  il*t  really  want  to  her  comfortably  settled  with  pillows  and 

take  the  journey,  but  I  am  quite  sure  the  air  footstool.  Miss  Faulkner  and  Jeannie  took 

will  do  her  good  after  all  if  we  can  only  get  long  walks  together  through  the  country 

her  to  try  a  breath  of  it — she  is  so  afraid  of  cross-roads,  and  climbed  the  hills  for  new 

taking  cold.    Will  the  house  be  full  by-and-  views  of  Cusagec  and  the  narrow  valley  with 

by  ?  "  equal  enthusiasm. 
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**  Miss  Barron  seems  to  me  a  very  charm-  LiOtiie,  too,  and  we  're  going  down  to  meet 

ing  young  girl,''  wrote  Miss  Faulkner  to  her  them.    I  'm  so  glad  they  *re  coming  I    Why, 

sister.    **!  presume  I  shall  not  see  much  of  the  house  is  filling  up  fast  this  week,  isn't 

her  by-^nd-by  when  the  season  of  gayety  it?" 

once  fairly  begins ;  but  there  are  as  yet  no  **  The  ground  is  sure  to  be  damp  after  last 

young  people  in  the  house  for  whom  she  evening's  shower,"  said  Mrs.  Barron ;  *'  yon 

would  care  much,  so  we  spend  a  great  deal  will  need  your  rubber  sandals,  Jeannie ; 

of  time  together.    Of  course  she  is  not  yery  have  you  put  them  on  ?  " 

wise,  that  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  **  Yes  'm,"  said  Jeannie,  shutting  the  door 

seyenteen  years  spent  among  purely  super-  with  marvelous  swiftness  and  softness  com- 

ficial  people  and  surroundings — she  is  sim-  bined.    She  was  in  a  little  flurry  of  antioipar 

ply  charming;  bewitchingly  pretty,  with  a  tion  that  morning.    '*0h.  Miss  Faulkner  I 

little  beseeching,  wistful  look  about   tbe  Don't  you  suppose— do  you  suppose  the 

mouth  and  chin  thai  is  to  my  mind  quite  coach  is  gone?  Can't  we  ride  down  just  as 

captivating.    I  fancy  more  than  one  young  well  ?  " 

man  may  find  it  so  too  before  the  season  is  **  Just  gone,"  said  Mr.  James  in  the  office- 
over  I  Kot  that  she  appears  to  me  to  be  of  door.  <*  Here,  Johnny,  run  tell  Sawyer  to 
the  order  of  coquettes ;  I  do  not  think  she  come  back  and  take  l^e  ladies  down  to  the 
is;  she  says  that  she  has  been  in  society  station." 

very  little,  and  I  think  the  simplicity  and  **  Oh  no,  do  not  call  him  back,"  said  Miss 

ingenuousness  of  her  manners  are  a  part  of  Faulkner  quickly.    **  We  have  plenty  of  time 

the  childish  bloom  not  yet  rubbed  off.    0  to  walk  and  it  is  pleasanter  so."    The  little 

rara  avU  !  In  America  too,  in  spite  of  Henry  errand-boy  stopped  even  more  promptly  than 

James."  he  had  started,  and  they  went  on  across  the 

Yet,  for  all  Miss  Faulkner's  attachment  street    It  was  as  dry  as  the  pia2za-floor,  and 

to  the  girl  who  was  her  daily  companion,  that  suggested  the  unnecessary  over-shoes, 

a  habit  of  close  observation  and  criticism  *<  I  thought  you  wore  your  sandals,"  she  said, 

must  assert  itself ;   and  Mary  Faulkner  was  glancing  down  at  the  trim  little  kid  boots 

nothing  if  not  critical,  as  many  of  her  ao-  as  they  twinkled  along  the  sidewalk, 

quaintances  knew  to  their  sorrow.    Friend  « Ko  indeed,"  said  Jeannie.    **  Oh  yes,  I 

or  enemy,  the  judgment  in  itself  was  equally  know  what  you  mean.    I  was  sure  I  should  n't 

severe  and  the  standard  high,  but  where  she  need  them,  but  I  could  nt  have  convinced 

loved  much  many  things  could  be  forgiven  Mamma,  and  that  was  the  only  way  to  sat- 

for  love's  sake.    '^Most  men  are  human,"  isfy  her — ^to  say  yes,  and  then  it  would  not 

and  Jeannie,  like  other  girls,  had  her  small  worry  her."    She  explained  with  a  little 

girlish  faults  and  follies ;  but  Miss  Faulkner,  blush,  and  looked  up  to  see  her  companion 

with  a  tender  memory  of  her  own  early  years,  politely  grave. 

had  abundant  charity  for  many  little  ex-  *<Do  you  think  it  was  so  badof  me?"she 

travagances,  sentiments   and  enthusiasms  asked,  with  some  surprise  and  a  little  dis- 

peculiar  to  the  "teens,"  and,  reading  with  may.    **  Do  you  really  think  it  was  wrong?" 

a  practiced,  eye  the  new  page  of  human-  "  Was  it  quite  true,  my  dear  ?  " 

nature  spread  out  before  her,  found  it  very  <*  Why — no,  I  suppose  not ;  but — why — 

fair  and  clear.    Only  one  ugly  doubt  insinu-  Miss  Faidkner,  we  could  n't  wait  there  to 

ated  itself  like  a  blur  now  and  then,  as  the  expostulate,  and  I  didn't  want  Mamma  to 

days  went  by — a  pleasant  dream  of  June.  be  worrying.    I  am  sorry  I  said  it,  though. 

Miss  Faulkner  tapped  at  Mrs.  Barron's  You  won't  think  me  so  very  bad,  will  you?" 

door  one  morning  to  tell  Jeannie  it  was  time  With  those  soft  brown  eyes  and  the  baby 

to  start  for  the  train.  mouth,  how  could  any  one  ? 

''The  Andover  girls  and  Louie  Ryder  The  expected  group  of  friends  alighted 

are  coming.  Manmia,"  explained  Jeannie  from  the  cars  at  the  little  station,  and  in 

elderly,  as  she  rummaged  in  the  wardrobe  the  pleasant  bustle  of  greetings  and  intro- 

for  her  hat,  ''and  Miss  Faulkner  knows  ductions  the  subject  of  a  few  earlier  mo- 
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ments  was  naturally  buried ;  at  least  it  was  one  morning,  as  they  turned  the  comer  to 
quite  forgotten  by  Jeannie  herself,  though  go  down  the  west  side,  arm-in-arm.  A  cool 
Miss  Faulkner  thought  of  it  afterwards  more  breeze  was  blowing  down  the  valley,  and  it 
than  once.  It  was  only  a  slip,  of  course,  ruffled  the  golden-browo  rings  of  hair  about 
but  it  was  a  pity  that  Jeannie  should  slip  her  face  into  very  becoming  confusion, 
at  all.  "  Too  strong  to  be  pleasant,"  said  Miss 
Guests  were  now  pouring  in  rapidly  every  Faulkner,  with  her  head  bent  down.  **  Let 
day,  and  the  house  began  to  be  alive  with  us  turn  back  again.  Careful,  Jeannie !  you 
the  music,  dancing  and  chatter  of  a  gay  are  losing  something  from  your  pocket." 
coterie  of  young  people  of  both  sexes.  A  "  So  I  am.  Why,  it 's  the  letter  to  Doctor 
mutual  acquaintance  seemed  to  prevail  Spear  Mamma  gave  me  to  mail,  yesterday, 
among  them ;  perhaps  that  was  because  peo-  and  I  forgot  it  What  a  pity  1 " 
pie  who  spent  one  season  at  the  Prescott  ''Isn't  this  enough  for  once,  my  dear?'* 
House  were  almost  sure  to  repeat  the  pleas-  suggested  Miss  Faulkner,  when  they  reached 
ant  experience  the  next  Summer  and  the  the  door  in  their  return  promenade.  She 
next;  at  all  events  there  were  always  old  was  not  picturesque  with  her  crimps  flying. 
habUuds  enough  to  take  the  lead  in  planning  ''  Let  us  go  in  and  see  if  your  mother  will 
amusements  and  excursions  and  form  a  nu-  come  down  to  breakfast." 
cleus  fbr  the  invariable  "  good  times."  As  Yes,  Mrs.  Barron  was  up,  ready  for  Jean- 
Miss  Faulkner  had  predicted,  Jeannie  ap-  nie  to  twist  her  hair  and  pin  on  the  little 
peared  to  be  receiving  quite  her  share  of  cap  indispensable  to  her  role  of  invalidism, 
attentions  from  the  sterner  half  of  the  com-  Miss  Faulkner  waited  a  moment  to  say  good- 
pany— attentions  which  she  accepted  with  a  morning,  her  hand  on  the  door, 
shy  but  frank  pleasure  quite  different  from  ''  I  really  don't  see  why  Jeannie-  does  n't 
the  manner  of  most  society  girls.  Mrs.  Bar-  get  her  death  going  out  so  early,"  observed 
ron  laid  aside  her  novel  for  a  while  each  her  mother,  with  an  anxious  inspection  of 
afternoon  and  took  a  languid  interest  in  the  hair-dressing  process  in  a  little  hand- 
dressing  for  dinner,  and  Mr.  Barron  paid  glass.  "  I  never  could  stand  it.  I  had  nen- 
weekly  visits  over  Sunday.  Mrs.  Barron  ralgia  almost  all  last  night  as  it  was.  You 
never  seemed  quite  so  well  on  those  days,  mailed  the  doctor's  letter,  Jeannie?  I 
and  Jeannie  was  always  more  quiet  than  would  n't  have  it  delayed  for  anything." 
usual,  and  sometimes  a  little  anxious,  if  the  ''  Yes,  Mamma,"  said  the  girl,  quite  un- 
brown  eyes  were  read  aright ;  perhaps  it  was  consciously,  as  she  deftly  fastened  the  bit 
not  all  smooth  sailing  inside  that  small  fam-  of  lace  and  ribbon  on  the  shining  coils, 
ily  harbor— no  one  knew.  Certainly  Mr.  "  There  1  Is  that  right?  Shall  I  get  your 
Barron   was    an  exceedingly    gentlemanly  shawl  now?" 

person,  and  very  solicitous  for  his  wife's  Miss  Faulkner  closed  the  door  with  a  lit- 

comfort.    With  Miss  Faulkner  it  was  sim-  tie  frown  on  her  handsome  forehead,  and 

ply  the  old  story : —  walked  slowly  down  the  corridor  to  forty- 

"idonotloTettiee,i>octorFeii;  ^ne.    Was  Jeannie  absent-minded,  or  did 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell,  she — ^No ;  that  was  too  strong  a  word  for 

But  this  alone  I  know  full  well—  the  small  deception  that  was  meant  to  spare 

I  do  not  lore  thee.  Doctor  Fell."  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^  jj^tle  useless  fretting.     But  it 

Much  of  Jeannie's  time,  after  her  mother's  was  a  dangerous  habit  for  the  girl.    It  was 

many  needs  had  been  cared  for,  was  natu-  a  great  pity ! 

rally  claimed  by  the  circle  of  young  people  She  thought  of  it  one  evening  not  longp 

who  kept  the  house  astir  from  morning  till  after — a  Sunday  night  when  Mr.  Barron 

past  midnight ;  but  she  had  a  few  stauding  was  at  Etheridge,  and  Jeannie  happened  to 

engagements  with  Miss  Faulkner,  one  being  be  upstairs  with  her  mother.    Mrs.  Barron 

to  walk  on  the  piazza  every  day  before  break-  had  a  severe  headache  and  Jeannie  did  not 

fast.  come  down  at  all  that  evening.    A  little 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  wind  I "  cried  Jeannie  group  of  girls  had  gathered  about   Miss 
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Faulkner's  corner — Miss  Dean,  Louie  Ryder  Robert  Winsted  was  in  the  case ;  he  was  a 

and  Kate  Shirley — and  several  ubiquitous  favorite  of  hers — one  of  the  few  young  men 

young  men  hovered  near  as  usual.  at  Etheridge  of  whom  she  thoroughly  ap- 

"  So  there  they  were,  actually  face  to  face,"  proved.    Honest,  obliging  and    sensible— r 

said  Miss  Ryder,  finishing  a  story  she  was  that  was  her  mental  verdict  on  the  manly 

telling,  "  and  Lill  just  smiled  as  if  nothing  owner  of  the  tall  figure  who  seated  himself 

had  happened,  and  said,  'Talk  of  angels!  beside  her.    They  were  very  good  friends, 

we  were  just  going  to  send  foF  you ; '  and,  this  woman  of  forty  and  the  young  man  of 

do  you  think,  that  credulous  mortal  never  twenty-five ;  and,  as  Miss  Faulkner  was  in 

suspected,  and  does  n't  know  to  this  day  1 "  the  habit  of  adopting  young  people  whom 

"  I  fancy  we  should  all  be  surprised  a  good  she  fancied,  no  one  ever  thought  of  remark- 
deal  of  the  time,"  observed  Will  Prince,  "  if  ing  it: 

we  really  did  know  what  people  think  in-  «  You  did  not  agree  with  Miss  Shirley," 

stead  of  what  they  say.    Frankness  is  n't  a  she  said,  as  the  others  retired  to  the  farther 

general  virtue,  that 's  a  fact  1 "  end  of  the  long  drawing-room  and  left  the 

**  Is  it   a  virtue  ? "  asked  Kate  Shirley  comer  quiet, 

saucily.    "I'm  not  so  sure  of  it.    People  "No;  perhaps  I  may  be  rigid  on  that 

talk  about  wishing  for  the  truth,  but  what  point,  but  I  believe  deception  i^  about  the 

they  really  want  is  a  pleasant  lie."  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  pardon  ;  I 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  exclamations  could  forgive  anything  sooner  than  that.    I 

at  this  plain  statement  of  the  case.  dare  say  Miss  Kate  did  n't  really  mean  all 

"  Do  you  really  think  so,  Miss  Kate  ?  "  she  said ;  it  was  partly  for  the  sake  of  say- 
asked  Robert  Winsted.  ing  something." 

"  Yes,  truly.    Of  course  I  don't  mean  that  "  Very  likely — though  it  may  be  true  witti 

people  consciously  prefer  to  be  deceived;  some  people,  possibly  witii   Miss  Shirley 

theoretically  they  sigh  for  a  Utopia  of  social  herself." 

candor.    Butlet.any  one  just  try  his  friends  "I  confess  it  jarred  upon  me  to  hear  a 

by  saying  what  he  really  thinks  and  the  girl  advance  the  idea,"  said  Robert,  a  little 

theory  will  take  to  itself  wings  ;*truth  is  n't  perpendicular  wrinkle  between  his  eyebrows, 

so  nice  after  all,  they  find,  and  they  'd  rather  "  I  would  n't  want  any  one  I  cared  for  to 

he  would  say  something  pretty  and  agree-  make  it  a  principle  of  action." 

able,  even  if  it  is  n't  just  so."  Some  one  just  then  struck  the  opening 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that,"  said  chords  of  "  Coronation,"  and  the  general 

Robert,  rather  gravely.    "  Of  course  gratui-  chatter  was  hushed  as  the  singing  began, 

tons  candor  may  sometimes  be  simple  rude-  "  You  look  very  melancholy,  Mr.  Win- 

ness,  but  otherwise  it  seems  to  me  truth  sted,"  said  Lfouie  Ryder,  with  a  mischievous 

must  be  the  best  thing — the  only  thing."  smile,  later  on  in  the  evening.    It  was  after 

"  Do  we  intrude  on  a  deep,  philosophical  the  impromptu  concert  was  over,  and  they 

discussion  ?  "  asked  Helen  Andover,  as  she  were  about  saying  good-night.    "  It  is  really 

approached  on  the  arm  of  a  gay  cavalier,  too  bad  you  should  be  so  lonesome." 

"  I  beg  everybody's  pardon  for  interrupting,  "  Lonesome  when  Miss  Ryder  is  in  the 

but  you  girls  aVe  imperatively  demanded  at  room  all  the  time  ?   That 's  impossible !  " 

the  piano ;   we  want  to  have  our   Sunday  "  It  was  really  unavoidable,  I  do  assure 

night  *sing.'    Couldn't  you  be  persuaded  you,"  said  Louie,  in    demure  confidence, 

to  help  us  this  once,  Mr.  Winsted  ?  "  "  Mrs.  Barron  has  been  having  neuralgia, 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  Robert,  "unless  or   something,  dreadfully;    it  couldn't  be 

you  provide  both  voice  and  accompaniment ;  helped." 

but  one  who  cannot  sing  can  save  up  all  his  Robert  smiled. 

musical  susceptibilities  for  appreciative  lis-  "  I  'm  very  sorry  for  Mrs.  Barron.    Neti- 

teniug.    I  will  stay  with  Miss  Faulkner  if  ralgia  is  no  joke." 

she  is  willing."  "  I  'm  sorry  for  you  !    Come,  girls — don't 

Miss  Faulkner  was  always  willing  when  stand  and  talk  all  night ;  we've  a  hard  day  *s 
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work  to  climb  to  the  top  of  Cusagec  to-  assertions   or   denials  Jthat   amazed   Miss 

morrow.    If  you  don't  start  I  'U  get  Mr.  Faulkner  while  she  listened.  *  She  did  it  so 

James  to  read  the  Riot  Act  and  disperse  innocently   and   prettily,   too,   apparently 

you,  I  **  without  the  least  consciousness  of  wrong  in 

This  awful  threat  had  its  effect,  imd  the  adapting  a  statement  to   tiie   tastes  and 

girls  vanished  up  the  two  broad  stairways,  wishes  of  her  audience  I    The  little  fictions 

Miss  Ryder's  playful  solicitude  had  some  were  never  especially  for  her  own  personal 

real  foundation,  for  Robert  Winsted's  devo-  advantage,  but  ahnost  always  to  smooth 

tion  to  pretty  Jeaunie  had  been  an  open  se-  over  some  little  social  jar,  to  please  a  friend, 

cret  for  some  time.    They  had  walked  and  or,  most  frequently  of  all,  to  pacify  some 

talked  and  gone  out  riding  together  with  anxiety  of  her  mother's.    Once  Miss  Faulk- 

the  delightful  freedom  of  well-bred  young  ner  availed  herself  of  the .  privilege  of  an 

people  in  this  land  of  liberty,  and  rumor  elderly  friend  and  ventured  upon  a  little 

said  that  Robert's  case  was  much  more  seri-  caution. 

ous  than  Will  Prince's  had  been,  or  Mr.  '*  Is  <Aa<  what  you  mean?"  asked  Jeannie, 

Hale's,  or  any  of  the  more  or  less  desirable  w:hen  the  special  and  particular  text  had 

partners  who  had  taken  their  turn  in  sigh-  been  delicately  indicated.    **I'm  dreadfully 

ing  for  the  little  maiden  with  the  dimples  sorry  if  you  think  I  ought  not  to  have  said 

and  the  brown  eyes.    Mrs.  Barron,  being  a  it.    I  truly  did  n't  mean  to  do  anything^ 

prudent  mamma,  with  a  care  for  Jeannie's  wrong." 

welfare  as  well  as  her  wardrobe,  might  not  **  My  dear,  I  knew  it  was  not  true." 

have  been  well  pleased  with  this  aspect  of  "  *  Truth  is  precious,  and  not  to  be  wasted 

thinga  had  not  Mr.  Winsted  been  quite  un-  on  everybody,' "  quoted  Jeannie,  with  a  sud- 

exceptionable  Id  every  way.     He   was  a  den  gleam  of  mischief ;  but  Miss  Faulkner 

prosperous  yoimg  merchant,  jimior  partner  did  not  smile,  she  looked  very  grave.   Jean- 

in  a  large  wholesale  house,  of  good  family  nie  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  the  low 

And  excellent  habits;  who  could  ask  for  locking-chair  and  laid   her  head   in   her 

more?    Not  Mrs.  Barron.    So  she  let  the  friend's  lap. 

dancing  and  riding  go  on  with  her  tacit  <<  And  now  I  have  shocked  you  1    Dear 

sanction.  Miss  Faulkner,  I  didn't  mean  it;  I  know 

Jeannie  was  very  happy  in  her  girlish  that  it  was  a  great  fib  and  I  ought  not  to 

paradise  of  pretty  dresses,  dancing  and  de-  have  said  it — I  know  I  tell  fibs — I  know  I 

votioD,  which  neither  her  mother's  peevish  am  very  bad.    I  should  think  you  would 

iteration  nor  the  impalpable  shadow  of  Sat-  bate  me.    Do  you  ?  " 

urday  nights  could  make  other  than  the  Miss  Faulkner  bent  her  own  head  to  kiss 

<*  delightful  time"  she  had  hoped  for.    Miss  the  dimpled  cheek. 

Faulkner  watched  with  some  anxiety  for  <*  I  have  no  particular  right  to  call  you  to 

the  wearing  off  of  the  childish  shyness  that  account,  Jeannie,  but  it  makes  me  sorry,  and 

had  won  her  own  heart  at  first ;  but  it  did  afraid  for  you.    It  is  dangerous  ground,  my 

not  vanish  with  the  weeks  except  among  a  dear ;  I  am  afraid  you  may  find  it  out  some 

few  friends  as  she  came  to  know  them  well,  time  in  a  way  that  will  be  hard  to  bear." 

when  it  blossomed  into  a  pretty,  confiden-  *'  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  ** — but  the  sen- 

tial  manner  that  was  even  more  charming  tence  was  never  finished.  Some  one  knocked 

still.    No  wonder  Robert  Winsted  was  in  at  the  door,  and  the  little  confidence  but 

love  with  her  1    And  yet, — it  was  a  pity,  just  begun  was  indefinitely  postponed, 

but  it  certainly  was  so, — Jeannie  was  not  al-  There  was  a  grand  "hop"  one  evening 

ways  quite  reliable  in  small  things.    Lovely  for  which  preparations  had  been  making 

as  she  was  in  person  and  manner,  the  red  for  several  days.    Some  one  found  out  be- 

lips,  with  their  Cupid's  bow,  by  no  means  forehand  that  it  was  Colonel  Tjrler's  birth- 

invariably  told  **  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  day,  and  as  Colonel  Tyler  was  one  of  the 

and  nothing  but  the  truth ; "  on  the  con-  old  "  stand-by  "  boarders  whom  everybody 

trary  they  several  times  delivered  opinions,  knew  it  was  made  the  excuse  for  a  general 
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fesUyaL    Woods  and  fields  were  ransacked  down  in  the  pale  glimmer  of  a  late-risen 

for  decorative  materials,  and  the  young  men  moon — a  rather   silent   pair.     Inside  the 

made  themselves  thoroughly  useful  for  at  musicians  were  playing  the  Lorelei,  and  the 

least  one  day  of  the  Sunmier  campaign,  and  sweet  throb  of  the  music  stole  out  to  where 

spent  their  time  in  mid-ur  on  chairs  and  they  walked;   perhaps  they  were  silent  to 

step-ladders,  putting  up  the  garlands  which  hear  it  better. 

the  girls  made  ready.    The  parlors  were  '*  This  is  nicer  than  dancing,'' said  Jeannie, 

▼ery  fresh  and  pretty  when  all  was  done  and  after  a  while.    "  Just  see  those  long,  fine 

the  ladies  retired  to  arrange  their  toilets  for  shadows  over  across  the  green.    I  never 

the  evening.    Miss  Faulkner,  stately  in  her  knew  Etheridge  was 'quite  so  pleasant  in  the 

black  silk  and  modest  sparkle  of  diamonds,  evening." 

entered  Mrs.  Barron's  room  just  as  Jeannie  "  That  is  because  you  are  happy,"  said 

was  giving  the  golden-brown  waves  of  her  Bobert    "  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  keep  it 

hitir  a  final  survey  before  the  mirror.  all  yourself  ?  " 

''  Oh,  Miss  Faulkner  1    I  am  so  glad  you  *^  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 

have  come ;  I  wanted  you  to  pass  judgment  Jeannie,  honestly,  turning  the  brown  eyes  on 

on  my  dress.     Do  say  you    like  it,'*  she  him  with  a  lodk  of  wonder  that  asked  for 

added,  with  a  pretty  air  of  eagerness  which  explanation, 

did  not  seem  like  common  girlish  vanity.  He  did  explain ;  but  just  what  he  said 

She  wore  to-night  a  heavy,  lusterless  silk  concerned  no  third  party — ^it  was  meant  for 

of  pale  rose-color,  the  rich  folds  sweeping  Jeannie's  ear  alone,  and  under  those  circum- 

far  behind  her  on  the  chamber  floor,  and  stances  it  is  no  affair  of  ours.    The  birds 

bestowing  on  her  slender  figure  a  quite  un-  had  gone  to  sleep,  not  being  used  to  keeping 

usual  air  of  height  and  dignity.    The  low,  hotel  hours,  so  they  never  told.  Only  Jeannie 

square-cut  corsage  was  half  filled  with  lace,  said,  rather  timidly,  as  they  turned  to  enter 

and  the  sleeves,  ending  at  the  rounded  el-  the  house  once  more : —                    , 

bows,  were  bordered  by  a  foam  of  the  same  "  Do  you  mind — will  you  please  not  say 

filmy  texture ;  the  costume  was  simple  al-  anything  about  it  yet,  not  till  we  go  away 

most  to  the  point  of  plainness,  but  as  dainty  from  Etheridge  ?  I  can't  bear  to  feel  as  if 

in  its  perfection  as  the  rose-leaf  it  so  much  people  were  talking  about  me— can  you?" 

resembled.    Whatever  other  qualities  Mrs.  "  That  depends  on  what  they  say,"  said 

Barron  might  possess  or  lack,  her  taste  in  Robert.    "  If  it  were  that  I  was  going  to 

matters  of  dress  was  exquisite.  have  a  little  wife  some  time,  why,  I  don't 

<'  My  dear,  it  is  perfect.    What  have  you  think  I  should  object  so  very  much  1  But  it 

done  to  your  eyes,  child,  to  make  them  shine  shall  be  just  as  you  wish." 

so?  They  look  like  the  Sleeping  Beauty's  Miss  Faulkner  heard  the  secret  in  a  day  or 

after  the  Prinoe  had  wakened  her  1 "  two,  when  Jeannie  came  tripping  into  forty- 

Jeannie  gathered  up  the  rustling  train  one,  ostensibly  to  ask  for  help  in  planning 

with  a  little  lau^  of  innocent  satisfaction,  a  bit  of  tableau  costume.    She  told  it  very 

and  floated  down   the  corridor   to  Louie  prettily,  with  a  little  blush  and  two  big  dim- 

Byder's  room  like  a  rose-colored  cloud.  pies  by  way  of  punctuation. 

It  seemed  a  perfect  evening  in  all  respects;  *'  And  now  how  does  the  top  of  that  cap 

every  one  looked  well  and  happy,  no  one  go  ?  I'm  so  afraid  I  can't  make  it  look  like 

more  so  than  Jeannie  herself,  the  center  of  a  the  picture  I  Do  you  suppose  it  will  ?  " 

circle  of  her  own ;  possibly  no  one  more  so  That  question  was  answered  a  week  later, 

tlian  Bobert  Winsted  when  he  took  her  out  when  a  musical  and  dramatic  entertainment 

on  the  nearly  deserted  piazza  after  supper,  came  off  in  the  parlor.    Will  Prince  had 

instead  of  going  into  the  parlor  again  for  a  just  sung  a  duet  with  Miss  Andover,  and 

waltz  that  was  down  on  their  cards.    He  the  decorous  applause  had  hardly  died  away 

appropriated  some  one's  white  shawl  that  when  the  improvised  curtain  rose  and  dis- 

lay  at  hand  unclaimed  and  wrapped  her  head  covered  a  living  picture  in  its  heavy,  gilded 

and  shoulders  in  it,  and  they  walked  up  and  fiame — Sir  Joshua  Beynolds'  "  Little  Straw- 
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berry  GirL"    Jeannie  Barron's  years  were  Jeannie's  look  of  surprise  was  too  genoine 

more  than  those  of  the  painter's  model,  but  to  be  suspected  or  mistaken. 

the  face  was  almost  perfect,  and  the  quaint,  **  What  an  idea  1     Why,  I  hare  known 

short-waisted  gown,  the  high  cap,  the  deep  George  Halleck  ever  so  long,  and  known 

basket  of  scarlet  fruit  and  the  little  hands  him  very  well,  but  we  never  were  anything 

demurely  folded,  made  recognition  a  neces-  more  than  good  friends — ^never  in  all  the 

sity  to  the  dullest  eye.    The  curtain  had  to  world  I  " 

rise  again  after  it  had  once  fallen.  "I  did  not  think  you  were,"  said  Robert, 

"  By  Jove,  that's  a  lovely  picture ! "  wishing  to  clear  his  mind  of  all  the  shad- 
declared  Mr.  Edgar  Warner,  as  the  curtain  ows ;  "  but  I  'm  sorry  he  is  even  a  particular 
fell  a  second  time.  Mr.  Warner  had  been  at  friend.  He  is  n't  the  sort  of  person  I  should 
the  Preaoott  House  only  a  few  days — a  late  want  my — my  sister  to  write  to." 
arrivaL  "  George  Halleck 's  a  lucky  fel-  **  I  don't  write  to  him,"  cried  Jeannie,  ac- 
low."  cepting  the  application.     '*I  haven't  any- 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  demanded  Rob-  way  and  of  course  I  wouldn't — if — ^you  didn't 

ert,   to  whom  this    ^  aside  "   had   fallen*  want  me  to !  " 

"  What  has  George  Halleck  to  do  with  the  That  was  naturally  satbfactory  to  the 

matter  ?  "  most  jealous  of  lovers,  and  Robert  was  by 

**  Why,  he 's  engaged  to  Miss  Barron,  you  no  means  implacable.    The  high  court  of 

know — has  been  for  some  time,  or  at  least  inquiry  was  dissolved,  and  the  rest  of  the 

that's  what  people  say.    They  correspond,  drive  was  pleasanter  than  its  beginning, 

any  way."  since  the  little  cloud— just  the  size  and  shape 

Innocent  Mr.  Warner  did  not  guess  the  of  a  man's  hand — ^had  wholly  disappeared, 
weight  of  this  bit  of  gossip, — how  should  Mr.  Winsted  took  the  noon  train  for  Bos- 
he? — but  poor  Robert's  heart  went  down  ton  the  next  day  to  look  after  some  business 
with  a.  thump  of  angry  incredulity  and  matters,  and  as  he  did  not  return  for  sev- 
impatience.  It  certainly  was  not  a  pleasant  eral  days  Miss  Faulkner  had  more  than  her 
piece  of  news  to  hear  about  his  newly-prom-  usual  share  of  Jeannie's  company.  This 
ised  wife ;  so,  though  he  did  not  for  a  new  phase  of  life  was  doing  much  to  shape 
moment  really  believe  the  story,  he  took  no  the  girl's  rather  unformed  character,  the 
pains  to  contradict  it,  but  smiled  grimly  the  constant  wish  to  do  and  be  what  Robert 
rest  of  the  evening  and  waited  for  the  next  would  like  adding  a  serious  earnestness  to 
day.  When  Jeannie  came  down  in  the  her  thoughts  which  was  not  apparent  before, 
afternoon,  ready  for  a  drive,  he  banded  her  It  was  evident  enough  that  she  was  very 
into  the  carriage  almost  in  silence,  and  fond  of  her  manly  young  lover,  and  Miss 
drove  away  in  a  little  maze  of  uncomfort-  Faulkner,  being  a  woman  and  therefore  en- 
able perplexity.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dowed  with  some  matcli-making  instinct, 
ask  one's  sweetheart  if  she  is  engaged  to  enjoyed  the  little  idyl  as  well  as  any  one. 
somebody  else ;  but  Jeannie  herself  opened  "  He  is  coming  back  to-day,"  said  Jeannie 
the  way.  one  morning,  slipping  into  forty-one  with  a 

**What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day,  letter;  " coming  this  afternoon,  and  he  will 

Robert?   You  look  tired  and — and  cross,  not  go  away  again  till  we  go  too,  the  first  o£ 

What  is  it  ?  Have  I  done  anything?  "  September." 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Robert,  slackening  **  And  some  one  I  know  looks  pleased  at 

the  reins  and  letting  the  horse  walk  up  a  the  news.    Wouldn't  she  like  to  be  useful 

long  hill.    "  1  heard  something  about  you  as  well  as  blissful  and  hold  this  floss  while 

last  night."  I  wind  it  off  ?  " 

<<  About  me  ?  And  was  it  so  very  bad  Miss  Faulkner  met  her  in  the  hall  that 

then?  Do  tell  me  what  it  was  that  should  evening  just  after  tea.  dressed  for  a  walk, 

make  you  look  so  sober."  <<  I  am  going  down  to  the  meadow  with 

"  Mr.  Warner  said  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Winsted  to  get  some  cardinal  floyers," 

George  Halleck."  she  said,  **  and  you  shall  have  the  prettiest 
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for  your  silver  vsse  if  you  wilL    Mamma  Robert  did  not  answer,  and  she  looked 

said  she  wished  you  would  come  in  by-and-  up.    He  was  coming  towards  her  with  some- 

by.    Mrs.  Gerrish  is  there  now,  but  she  never  thing  white  in  his  hand, 

stays  long.''  "  I  found  this  there  on  the  bank  just  now ; 

^  Ah,  little  girl !  it  is  pleasant  to  go  after  it  is  yours,  is  it  not?  " 

cardinal  flowers  to-night,  isn't  it?  "  Alas  for  Jeannie  1  *'  It"  was  a  letter  that 

^  Yery,"  she  answered  demurely ;  then  a  had  fallen  &om  her  pocket  as  she  stood  by 

blush  swept  over  the  pink  cheeks  and  played  the  clethra  bush — a  letter  bearing  in  her 

hide-end-seek  among  the  dimples.     Miss  own  girlish  script  the  name  of  Mr.  Creorge 

Faulkner  took  the  winsome,  childish  face  in  Halleck.    Robert's  eyes  were  not  at  all  ten- 

her  two  hands,  just  for  a  moment.    "  Run  der  now;  they  were  cold  and  gray  as  a  No- 

away,  now,  Jeannie.    Goodrby,  dear,  and  a  vember  sky,  and  he  spoke  with  a  most  frigid 

l^easant  walk  to  you."  severity. 

They  went  slowly  down  the  village  street  "  I  think  you  will  believe  that  it  was  en- 
together,  where  the  sun  was  making  the  last  tirely  by  accident  that  I  read  the  address, 
flickering  shadows  dance  under  the  maples,  The  name  lay  uppermost,  and  it  was  quite 
and  turned  in  at  the  bars  of  the  meadow-  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  it." 
peature.  It  was  a  brilliant  sunset;  the  Jeannie's  face  flushed  to  crimson  at  first, 
clouds,  purple,  gold  and  crimson,  lay  in  and  then  turned  pale  as  the  white  blossoms 
heavy  bars  and  lighter,  towering  masses  far  beside  her.  She  held  out  her  hand  to  take 
up  into  the  western  sky.  Down  by  the  river  the  letter  without  saying  a  word, 
the  crickets  were  beginning  their  evening  "  Did  you  not  plainly  and  explicitly  tell  me 
concert  you  never  wrote  to  *  George   Halleck,  and 

*'  I  do  hope  the  flowers  are  not  gone,"  said  promise  me  that  you  never  would  write  to 

Jeannie,  in  a  little  flutter.    "  I  want  them  him  ?  " 

so  much — especially  for  Miss  Faulkner's  She  only  looked  at  him  in  silent,  childish 

vase,  she  has  such  a  fancy  for  cardinal  flow-  terror. 

ers.    Do  you  know,  I  think  she  is  a  little  *'  Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  have  been  de- 
like  a  cardinal  flower  herself,  she  is  so  tall  liberately  false  to  your  word  ?  " 
and  slender,  and  her  eyes  are  so  bright,  and  The  helpless  dismay  in  her  face  was  the 
she  can  be  so  brilliant  and  sarcastic  if  she  plainest  answer, 
likes — ^though  she  never  is  sarcastic  to  me."  **  There  is  nothing  in  the  letter,"  she  said, 

"  Imagine  any  one  being  sarcastic  to  you  1  at  last,  offering  it  to  him  timidly.    "  You 

There  is  an  eternal  fitness  of  things,  you  may  read  it — every  word  of  it.    I  wish  you 

know.    Aren't  those  what  you  want,  Jeannie  would." 

— ^the  scarlet  blossoms  on  the  long  stem?"  But  he  drew  back  with  a  little  formal  in- 

Mr.  Winsted  had  a  manly  ignorance  of  bo-  clinationof  his  head,  and  spoke  more  coldly 

tanical  nomenclature.  than  ever.    *^  I  have  no  wish  to  inspect  your 

"Oh,  yes;    I  remember  the  place  now.  private  correspondence." 

They  are  lovely ;  I  can't  bear  to  leave  one."  She  took  the  letter  back,  still  keeping  her 

*'  Would  you  like  some  of  this  sweet  white  wide,  frightened  eyes  fixed  on  his  stem 

thing  to  put  with  them  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  face. 

turned  toward  a  clethra  bush  covered  with  *'  Why  did  you  ever  tell  me  you  had  noth- 

the  long,  scented  sprays  that  made  the  air  ing  to  do  with  him  now  ?  " 

fragrant  along  the  river-bank.  **  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  angry,"  she 

''Yes,  please,  only  not  too  many,  they  are  faltered, 

so  very  sweet;"  and  she  stooped  to  gather  Her  excuse  might  have  flattered  the  van- 

the  last  of  the  fiery  lobelia  spires  with  the  ity  of  some  men,  but  Robert  Winsted's  love 

tropical  glow  on  their  velvet  petals.    "  We  of  truth  was  greater  than  his  love  of  per- 

came  down  here  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Prince  sonal  influence  or  esteem.    ''  And  have  you 

and  Louie  and  I,  but  it  was  just  at  noon,  kept  our  engagement  a  secret  so  as  not  to 

and  oh,  so  warm  I  "  make  him  angry?" 
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*<  I  dont  deserve  that,  Mr.  Winsted,"  said  —and  how  should  he  believe   me?    How 

Jeannie.  should  any  one  believe  me  ?    I  know  I  tell 

**  I  beg  your  pardon — ^I  did  n*t  know.**  lies ;  I  always  have.    Mamma  has  been  sick 

Then  the  bitterness  changed   to  passion,  and  nervous  so  long  I  have  had  to  say  what* 

'*  Jeannie  Barron,  I  did  believe  in  you  ;  I  ever  would  soothe  and  humor  her ;  and  then 

thought  jou  were  the  true-hearted  girl  you  there  is  Papa — I  have  had  to  go  between 

looked!    But  now — "  and  smooth  things  over.    Could  I  tell  the 

"  Now  we  had  better  say  good-by,"  said  truth  always  and  do  that  ?    And  I  've  done 

Jeannie,  her  lips  very  white  and  trembling,  it  for  years,  till  now  I  hardly  know  truth 

*^  And  let  us  go  back  to  the  house."  from  fiction.    I  have  tried  hard,  so  hard,  to 

**  Very    well,"  said    Robert ;    and  they  speak  honestly  since  I  have  been  here,  for  I 

walked  home  together  while  the  crimson  knew  that  you  would  hate  the  other,  and  he 

and  gold  faded  out  of  the  West  and  the  would,  and  I  could  n't  bear  that  you  should 

shadows  b^an  to  grow  heavy  near  the  river,  hate  me  I " 

It  was  a  long  walk  home.    Down-stairs  the  The  white  hands  flung  over  her  head 

parlors  were  b^g  lighted  up  for  the  evening,  clasped  each  other  tightly, 

and  Louie  Ryder  was  playing  the  Loreleu  "  But  that  is  not  all,  Jeannie.    It  is  not 

How  many  years  had  it  been,  thought  Jean-  the  highest  motive  for  truth  to  cultivate  it 

nie,  since  they  left  the  house?    It  all  seemed  because  people  will  love  us  better.    There 

strange  and  lonely  and  homesick  now.    She  is  something  more." 

could  not  see  her  mother  just  at  first,  so  she  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  with  atone  of  dreary 
tapped  at  Miss  Faulkner's  door.  bitterness  very  strange  in  her.    '*It  is  wron^ 
"Come  in.'*             *  to  tell  lies.    I'm  not  a  heathen  outwardly. 
She  glided  across  the  room  to  where  Miss  you  know, — I  've  been  to  church  and  Sun- 
Faulkner  sat  by  the  window  in  the  gathering  day-school  ever  since  I  can  remember.    I 
twilight,  and  knelt  as  she  had  done  onoe  be-  know  all  tiiat,    but  it  is  far  beyond  me  t 
fore,  with  her  head  on  her  good  friend's  knee,  I  want  people  to  love  me,  and  I  can 't  see 
a  look  of  wan  despair  on  the  dimpled  face,  much  farther  than  that    *  Cultivate  truth  1  * 
"  I  loved  him  so.  Miss  Faulkner  t    I  love  Miss  Faulkner,  can  a  blind  man  cultivate 
him  so  now — and  he — he  despises  me ! "  a  nice  taste  in  shades  and  colors  ?  And  I  am 
"  Tell  me  all  about  it,  dear."  blind  in  this ;  I  can 't  tell  what  is  the  right 
"It  was  this  letter ; "  and  she  put  the  note  thing  and  what  the  wrong  except  as  some 
to  Mr.  Halleck   in  Miss  Faulkner's  hand,  one  I  care  for  translates  it  for  me.    And 
"  It  was  nothing,  but  he  would  not  look  at  it.  now  he  does  n't  care — he  despises  me  for  % 
Read  it  yourself  and  see."                             '  liar,  and  I  despise  myself." 

It  was  only  to  thank  him  for  some  service  "  You  are  very  young,  dear ;  there  is  time 

done  in  regard  to  a  new  physician  for  Mrs.  to  change  yourself.    It  is  a  wofully  bitter 

Barron,  of  whom  he  had  evidently  written ;  lesson  I  know,  little  girl,  but  you  can  work 

a  kind,  friendly  little  note,  that  was  all.  it  out  in  time.    You  can  make  yourself 

"Some  one  told  him  I  was  engaged  to  really  worthy  of  his  love,  and  that  is  the 

George  Ualleck,  and  he  was  dreadfully  vexed,  main  thing  after  all,  Jeannie,  more  than 

That  was  a  week  ago,  and  I  was  frightened,  the  winning  of  it." 

and  so  when  he  asked  me  I  said  I  never  "  If  you  only  knew  how  much,  how  very 

wrote  to  George  in  my  life  and  would  n't —  much  I  care  that  people  should  be  fond  of 

and  that  is  why  he  was  so  angry  to-night."  me,"  she  said  again.    "  It  is  so  much  easier 

"Oh  Jeannie,  Jeannie,  why  didn't  you  to  say  a  thing  that  will  satisfy  and  please 

tell  him  the  truth  ?  "  somebody,  even  if  it  has  n't  any  great  found- 

"  I  can't,"  she  said  desperately.    "  It  is  n't  ation,  than  to  tell  the  blunt  facts.    And  I 

in  me.    It 's  my  curse  and  now  I  'm  suffer-  can 't  stand  alone  as  some  people  can.    If  I 

ing  for  it!    This  note  alone  was  nothing,  hadn't  any  friends,  I  should  die !" 

but  I  had  told  him  a  falsehood  before  about  There  was  really  little  that  could  be  done, 

our  correspondence — we  never  were  engaged  though  Miss  Faulkner  said  the  best  she 
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knew,  while  the  girl  whose  soft  hair  she  was  my  dear.    That  is  not  being  rewarded  or 

stroking  crouched  close  beside  her, — a  white  appreciated,  but  the  making  yourself  what 

image  of  despair  much  worse  than  tears,  you  know  is  good.    That  is  all  your  own 

At  last  she  said  good-night,  and  went  in  to  still,  if  you  will  work  for  it" 
her  mother.  **  I  am  not  so  sure,"  said  the  girl  quietly. 

Robert  Winsted  left  the  Prescott  House  *<  I  think  there  is  a  point  where  we  are  be* 

the  next  morning  to  go  home  on  an  early  yond  our  own  power  to  help." 
train  before  the  usual  breakfast  time.  <<  Not  at  seventeen." 

^  Groing  to  Boston  again,  so  soon  1  '*  cried        "  Perhaps  not,"  said  Jeannie. 
Louie  Ryder  on  the  piazza,  with  a  little  af-        The  Fall  and  Winter  passed  away,  and 

fectation  of  dismay.    "You  are  very  un-  Miss  Faulkneroneday  heard  a  piece  of  news, 
gratef  uL    We  shall  have  to  get  Jeannie  to        "  You  have  the  cards  too,  I  see,"  observed 

make  you  promise  to  come  back  soon."  Mrs.  Gerrish,  making  a  call  one  afternoon. 

'*  That  is  very  uncertain,"  said  Robert        "  Wedding  cards?"  asked  Miss  Faulkner, 

gravely.    *'  I  do  not  know  just  how  long  it  as  she  took  up  a  white  envelope  from  the 

may  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  away.    Ah  1  table.    **  I  had  not  looked  at  them  yet  to  see 

here    is    the   coach   now.    6ood-by,  Miss  whose  they  are ;  they  came  while  I  was  out 

Louie  1  Grood-by,  Miss  Dean  I  Give  my  com-  this  morning." 

pliments  and  adieux  to  the  others,  please,        "  Why,  they  're  Robert  Winsted's  1 "  said 

and  say  I  am  sorry  to  leave  so  suddenly.  Mrs.  Gerrish,  delighted  to  be  able  to  tell  the 

All  reudy,  Sawyer?    So  am  L"  news  after  all.    "  Are  you  as  much  surprised 

The  coach  rolled  away  toward  the  station,  as  everybody  else  seems  to  be  ?  " 
and  Robert,  turning  to  touch  his  hat  to  the        *'I  do  not  know,"  said  Miss  Faulkner 

lingering  group  on  the  piazza,  never  saw  the  slowly.    "  Who  is  this  Miss  Keith  ?  1  never 

pale  face  looking  out  after  him  from  an  up-  heard  the  name." 

per  window.    Perhaps  if  he  had  one  little        "  Why,  it 's  Laura  Keith,  his  partner's 

story  might  have  ended  differently.  daughter ;  it  is  Keith  and  Winsted,  you 

Of  course  gossip  was  busy  in  the  Prescott  know.    She  is  very  nice,  I  believe, — I  don't 

House,  and  though  Miss  Faulkner  shielded  know  her,  myself, — and  her  father  has  given 

Jeannie  as  far  as  possible  from  the  thought-  her  an  elegant  outfit.    Did  n't  you  think 

lessness  or  impertinence  of  others,  Etheridge  last  Summer  at  Ftheridge  he  was  very  de- 

naturally  could  not  be  pleasant  for  her.  voted  to  that  pretty  Miss  Barron?    She  was 

Miss  Faulkner  was  even  rather  glad  to  see  a  little  beauty,  but  very — well,  peculiar.    I 

Mr.  Barron  the  next  time  he  came,  since  it  always  did  suppose  it  would  be  a  match." 
was  to  propose  his  wife's  departure.  Miss  Faulkner  sat  with  the  cards  in  her 

<^  We  are  going  abroad  this  Fall,"  said  lap  after  the  visitor  had  gone,  feeling  a  sud- 

Jeannie,  the  night  before  they  left.    "  We  den  tender  sorrow  for  "  pretty  Miss  Barron  " 

shall  spend  the  Winter  somewhere  in  the  across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  little  resentment 

south  of  France  on  Mamma's  account."  towards  Robert  himself.    How  could  he — 

'*  I  am  glad  you  are  to  have  the  journey,"  and  so  soon  ?    Perhaps  it  was  better  that  he 

said  Miss  Faulkner,  holding  one  little  hand  did  not  marry  Jeannie ;  he  could  be  so  rigid 

in  her  own,  as  they  sat  together  for  the  last  and  unbending  where  his  ideas  of  right  and 

time  in  number  forty-one.    *'  You  will  write  wrong  were  concerned,  and  Jeannie, — well, 

to  me  and  tell  me  all  about  your  surround-  Jeannie  was  "  peculiar,"  as  Mrs.  Gerrish 

ings  and  what  you  see  ?    I  shall  depend  on  had  said.    Perhaps  it  was  better  so ;  it  cer- 

a  letter  once  a  fortnight."  tainly  was  just—but  it  was  a  pity,  a  great 

"I  shouldn't   think  you'd   care,"  said  pity.    She  dropped  Robert's  wedding  cards 

Jeannie,  her   lips   quivering.     **  I  should  into  the  drawer  of  a  little  Lidian  cabinet, 

think  you  would  want  to  forget  me  as  soon  then  lifted  them  -once  more  to  take  out  a 

as  possible.    But  I  will  write  if  you  wish ;  photograph  that  lay  beneath.    It  was  Rey- 

I  <k>n't  want  to  lose  yon  and  everything."  nolds'  Little  Strawberry  Girl. 

*<  You  do  not  need  to  lose  the  very  best,  Mubei  S,  Emery. 
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IANGUAGE  is  an  ideal  region  and  the  rise  into  such  purely  ideal  relations  and  poe- 

region  of  knowledge.     What  the  at-  sessions,  and  strive  to  live  in  the  thin  air  of 

,  mosphere  is  to  the  bird,  its  own  supe-  an  immortal  intellectual  life,  is  a  most  irref- 

j    rior  medium  of  life  and  motion,  that  utable  testimony  to  the  inborn  hope  and 

language  is  to  the  mind.    Any  fact,  any  re-  elevation  of  their  truly  spiritual  natures, 

lation  that  is  to  play  any  part  in  human  They  cast  off  at  once  aU  restrictions  of  place 

thought,  must  receive  a  name  and  so  secure  and  time  in  these  their  most  personal  poe- 

a  place  and  take  a  part  in  this  grand  assem-  sessions,  and  launch  them  all  in  a  name ; 

blage  of  ideas.    To  have  no  designation  is  and  if  that  name  be  Plato  no  ship's  bottom 

to  remain  in  the  darkness  of  things  unknown;  6ver  carries  so  safely  so  rich  a  freight,  or 

to  have  a  name  is  to  come  to  the  surface,  to  makes  with  it  so  long  a  voyage, 

enter  the  light,  to  float  in  the  air,  a  spore  of  The  small  worth  of  the  mass  of  men  hith- 

thought  in  the  great  realm  of  mind.  erto  is  hardly  more  distinctly  shown  in  any 

To  make  to  one's  self  a  name,  therefore,  has  other  way  than  by  the  fact  that  only  during 

become  an  expression  for  a  Arm  position  tlie  last  three  centuries,  and  in  the  more  civ- 

and  large  assertion  in  the  intellectual  world,  ilized  nations,  have  they  been  slowly  finding 

But  what  more  subtle  and  more  purely  ideal  for  themselves  permanent  names.    That  a 

attachment  than  that  of  a  man  to  his  name  t  man  has  no  name  save  a  sound  that  might 

The  name  Plato  and  the  man  Plato — hdw  be  a  catch-word  for  a  dog,  shows  at  once 

comes  it  that  these  five  letters  have  carried  that  his  life  is  a  dog's  life,— comes  with  no 

into  so  many  lands,  through  so  many  oentu-  more  note,  and  passes  with  no  more  regret, 

ries,  a  fame  so  stimulating  to  the  human  Even  blooded-  stock  cannot  be  bred  on  such 

mind?    If  men  were  all  before  us,  we  could  terms,  but  mu^t  have  its  names  and  its  reg- 

not  pick  out  thd  veritable  Plato.    He  has  isters.    To  be  sure,  the  power  of  a  strong 

stolenawaysilently  into  the  realm  of  spirits,  life  or  a  conspicuous  life  may  assert  itself 

and  seemed  to  carry  nothing  with  him  and  even  at  such  disadvantage,  and  the  great 

leave  nothing  behind  himi    Yet  he  has  both  men  of  the  earth  and  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

left  behind  him  and  borne  with  him  a  great  whose  simple  personality  is  the  chief  thing, 

name — whatever  that  may  be — ^which  men  have  kept  afloat  single  names ;  and  we  have 

covet  with  the  insatiable  thirst  of  their  Peter  and  James  and  John,  Alexander  and 

deepest  nature.    How  can  Plato  follow  after  Pericles  and  Phidias,  as  still  distant  oraft 

his  name  or  how  can  his  name  follow  Plato,  sailing  down  out  of  the  illimitable  past, 

or  how  can  the  two  get  together  in  the  The  first  effort  to  make  and  preserve  a 

-^ealth  of  possession?     The  thoughts  and  name  has  usually  been  that  of  patronymics, 

language  of  men  give  the  answer.    They  uniting  one  to  one's  father,  and  so  doubling 

create  the  name,  they  magnify  the  virtues,  the  claims  of  recognition  while  adding  one 

they  unite  the  two  in  eternal  fellowship,  item  of  knowledge.    This  certainly  is  a  more 

they  give  to  Plato  his  tenure  of  intellectual  spiritual  fellowship  than  naming  a  farmer, 

life.  as  in  Norway,  from  the  farm  he  cultivates. 

Thinking  of  this  subtle  nature  of  fame.  This  method  gives  ideality  to  the  land  one 

of  a  great  name,  men  in  speculative  moods  tills,  which  the  tiller,  more  transient  than 

are  tempted  to  laugh  at  it  and  to  regard  it  as  it,  is  allowed  for  a  little  while  to  share.    Yet 

a  mere  breath,  a  wisp  of  vocal  sounds.    Not  here  again  extremes  may  meet,  for  this  is 

so ;  nor  do  they  themselves  in  this  way  es-  the  manner  of  nobility,  everything  being 

cape  for  a  moment  its  supreme  force.    Back  altered  by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put.    The 

they  go  shortly  to  toil  for  a  name,  that  best  personality  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  swal- 

and  most  spiritual  possession  next  to  that  lowed  in  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

which  it  itself  expresses.  The  patronymic  is  the  first  and  most  nat- 

That  men  thus  universally  and  inevitably  ural  oipmic  product  in  the  realm  of  i^pel- 
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laiiyes.  Father  and  son  unite  their  forces  and  the  family  name.  At  marriage  they 
to  buoy  up  one  name.  Whatever  Atreus  should  take  as  a  third  name  the  family 
can  add  to  Agamemnon,  and  whatever  of  name  of  the  husband, 
honor  Agamemnon  can  bring  to  Atreus,  are  There  would  be  both  sentimental  and  sub- 
gathered  up  in  Atandes.  This  germ  was  stantial  advantages  in  this  more  systematic 
gpx>wn  by  the  Romans  into  a  system  of  development  of  English  names.  The  larg- 
names.  They  gave  unusual  weight  to  the  est  amount  of  family  history  would  be  held 
family,  and,  fully  possessed  of  this  tap-root  in  the  family  record.  A  family  of  three  sons 
of  strength,  always  showed  themselves  vig-  and  three  daughters  would  express  the  lead- 
orous  social  and  civil  organizers.  The  Ro-  ing  alliances  of  three  generations.  Family 
mans  constructed  their  names  about  the  pride,  more  wholesome  than  personal  pride, 
designation  of  the  gens, — or  family  in  the  would  be  sensibly  strengthened,  and  the  ag- 
large  sense, — ^prefixing  a  personal  name  and  gregate  streams  of  human  life, that  are  flow- 
adding  a  family  name.  The  family  name,  ing  through  each  household  would  maintain 
as  in  Mai'cus  TuUius  Cicero,  prevailed  in  a  distinct  presence.  The  unmarried  daughter 
use  over  the  other  two.  The  formation  of  would  be  distinguished  at  once  from  the 
the  gens  and  of  the  family,  a  subdivision  married  daughter,  and  the  record  of  the  mar- 
under  it,  seems  to  have  taken  place  accord-  riage  would  go  with  the  event, 
ing  to  no  fixed  principle,  but  to  have  been  The  very  just  disposition  now  prevalent 
the  result  of  personal  influence  and  of  ao-  among  thoughtful  women  to  win  for  them- 
cident.  selves  an  independent  name  would  receive 

This  power  of  the  family  is  not  only  reasonable  gratification,    llie  name  of  the 

deeply  rooted  in  the  constitution  of  so-  married  woman  would  be  her  own  name  and 

ciety — it  itself  becomes  a  productive  force  not  that  of  her  husband,  and  it  would  hold 

in  society.    Among  the  most  honorable  and  in  its  construction  all  that  ever  belonged  to 

available  incentives  in  the  social  growth  are  her.    That  women  are  just  now  struggling 

the  reputation  and  strength  of  a  family  up  into  the  possession  of  a  name  is  another 

through  its  successive  generations.    In  this  indication  that  progress   lingers  a  century 

sentiment  lies  the  chief  support  of  the  £ng-  or  two  in  the  weaker  sex  behind  its  place  in 

lish  aristocracy,  an  institution  so  much  out  of  the  stronger  sex.    Women  are  no   longer 

sorts  with  the  more  democratic  and  humane  willing  to  leave  personal  identity  to  the 

sentiments  of  modem  times.    There  gather  chances  of  a  single  sibilant, 

about  a  family  of  note,  as  about  a  magnifi-  We  should  also  be  saved  in  this  way  such 

cent  avenue  of  English  oaks,  or  an  old  for-  an  accumulation  of  feeble  personality   as 

est,  a  sacredness  and  a  wealth  of  protective  is   expressed  in   the    names,   Sally  Ann, 

B«:itiments  which  hold  at  bay  year  after  year  Mary  Jane,  John  Henry.    If  one  has  char- 

the  spirit  of  modem  improvement,  abashing  acter  to  give  she  can  give  character,  and  the 

even  its  philanthropy  as  a  vulgar,  upstart  solace  of  sweet  association  may  linger  about 

feeling.  the  name  Sally;  but  how  regal  must  she  bd 

Our  English  system  of  names  has  in  it  the  who  can  carry  redemptively  the  double  bur- 
forces  both  of  individual  and  of  family  life ;  den,  like  twin-panniers,  of  Sally  Ann  I 
yet  it  needs,  for  their  best  and  most  com-  In  writing,  if  any  portion  of  the  name  is 
plete  development,  a  little  modification,  cut  down  to  the  initial  it  should  be  the 
The  method  would  be  more  significant  if  Christian  name.  This  is  the  household 
sons  had  uniformly  three  names,  the  eldest  name,  the  local  name,  the  name  of  narrow, 
one  taking  the  family  names  of  both  father  loving  significance,  and  may  well  enough, 
and  mother,  and  younger  sons  receiving  as  its  possessor  comes  to  belong  to  the  world, 
family  names  farther  back  in  the  series —  dwindle  to  an  initial.  The  family  names, 
the  second  son  the  family  name  of  the  pa-  on  the  other  hand,  mark  the  intersecting 
teraal  grandmother ;  the  third  son  of  the  thoroughfares  on  which  the  family  life  has 
maternal  grandmother.  Daughters  should  been  set  up,  and  becomes  topographical  in 
have  but  two  names,  the  Christian  name  the  world's  history.    With  such  a  custom, 
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even  the  less  acceptable  family  names  would  Bonaparte,  Greorge  Washington,  Thomas 
be  partially  redeemed,  and  J.  Goldwin  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lin- 
Smith  might  take  the  place  of  John  Smith,  coin — in  search  of  a  notable  name  that  is  to 
with  greatly  increased  chances  of  a  personal  follow  with  life-long  irony  the  luckless  inno- 
presenoe.  cent  whom  it  befalls ;  it  will  be  a  relief  to 

As  human  society  advances,  the  certainty  reach  a  time  in  which  we  shall  find  a  simple 
with  which  each  man  has  a  place  in  it,  the  designation  just  at  hand,  full  of  home  memo- 
ease  with  which  he  slides  into  that  place,  ries  and  charged  with  home  history,  a  flower 
and  the  influence  and  respectability  he  gath-  plucked  from  our  own  garden,  waiting  for 
ers  about  it,  will  be  of  increasing  moment,  the  new-comer.  The  poetic  sentiment  of 
This  matter  of  appellatives,  the  intellectual  father  and  mother  and  maiden  aunt  will 
counterparts  of  these  social  facts,  will  be  of  still  have  sufficient  play  in  one  Christian 
corresponding  interest.  name ;  while  the   undue  advantages  they 

It  will  be  a  great  relief  to  escape  a  time  now  enjoy  over  the  helpless  infant,  dubbing 

in  which  the  fancy  of  a  fond  parent  wan-  it  Viola  Imogene,  will  suffer  some  whole- 

ders  among  historic  personages— Napoleon  some  limitation.  John  Bascom, 
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A  STORY  OF  1812. 

Miss  Winston  to  her  friend  Miss  Hutch- 

ings,  Avondale.  contain  myself  no  longer ;  burying  my  face 

May  23d.  ^  ^^  handa  abd  abandoning  myself  to  the 

My  dearest,  my  beloved  Chloe,—  •^^y  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^  sobbed  aloud.    My  uncle 

would  fain  have  consoled  me  by  picturing 

I  OUR  absent  friend  has  been  with  you  the  pleasures  of  Avondale,  where,  owing 

so  constantly  in  thought  that  she  can  doubtless  to  its  more  recent  settlement,  a 

scarce  realize  the  immense  distance  freer  gayety  prevails  than  is  thought  right 

which  now,  alas  1  separates  her  from  or  becoming  with  us ;  and  I  own  that  his  de- 

you.    Ah  I  my  Chloe,  we  are  indeed  sev-  scriptions  of  balls,  sleighing-parties  on  the 

ered ;  but,  believe  me,  no  image  shall  chase  frozen  lake  in  the  winter  season,  and  excur- 

thine  away  from  my  constant  heart;  nor  sions  to  the  neighboring  dominion  of  Canada 

will  I  forget  that  promise  I  gave  to  keep  with  a  supper  and  dance,  made  my  heart  beat 

you  informed  of  all  that  may  happen  to  high.    It  is  true  that  the  latter  amusement 

your  Sukey  in  her  days  of  absence.  is  now  discontinued  owing  to  the  probability 

'    When  this  long  and  arduous  journey  was  of  warlike  operations  between  the  two  coun- 

first  proposed  to  me  by  my  parents,  I  gladly  tries.    He  also  told  me  how  much  my  Aunt, 

agreed  to  it  with  the  desire  natural  to  youth  who  has  never  revisited  her  home  in  Massa- 

for  change  and  novelty.    But  at  the  moment  chusetts,  longed  to  see  some  of  her  relatives 

of  departure  all  that  I  was  leaving  rose  sud-  from  thence,  and  declared  that  my  cousin 

denly  before  my  mind,  and  I  stepped  into  Anne  and  I  would  love  each  other  as  sisters ; 

the  chaise  that  was  to  bear  me  to  those  far  to  which  I  mentally  replied  that  no  other 

northern  regions  with  a  heart  torn  in  two  affection  could  replace  that  I  feel  for  Chloe. 

by  anguish.    I  smothered  my  grief  while  My  uncle's  discourse,  however,  with    the 

receiving  the  farewell  blessing  of  my  hon-  rapid  motion  of  the  chaise,  raised  my.  droop- 

ored  parents  and  the  last  embraces  of  my  ing  spirits,  and  after  a  time  I  was  able  to  en- 

Chloe,  but  as  we  drove  away,  and  the  trees  joy  the  beautiful  and  varied  scenery  along 

hid  from  sight  the  home  of  my  childhood,  the  banks  of  the  noble  Connecticut  river, 

my  parents  and  my  dearest  friend,  I  could  When  night  fell  we  stopped  at  a  very  good 
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inn,  where  we  found  an  exc^ent  supper  two  neat  pretty  feet  as  she  ran  back  to  call 
and  well-aired  beds.  The  second  day  of  our  her  mother.  Entering  the  house,  we  were 
journey  dawned  brightly  and  we  set  out  in  met  by  my  aunt  herself,  who  came  hastily, 
fine  spirits,  I  being  quite  rested  and  full  of  to  greet  us  just  as  she  was,  her  gown  pinned 
the  adventurous  feeling  which  a  day  or  two  up,  bein^  engaged  in  the  making  of  short- 
on  the  road  is  apt  to  awaken  in  the  breast,  cakes  for  tea.  The  warmth  of  her  welcome 
The  third  morning  it  rained,  but  we  started  and  her  likeness  to  dear  Father  had  nearly 
well  wrapped  up  and  persevered  on  our  way,  brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  but  I  controlled 
stopping  at  dinner-time  a  couple  of  hours  to  them,  and,  we  being  very  hungry,  tea  was 
get  dried.  That  night  we  arrived  late  at  soon  got  ready  in  the  great  kitchen — ^for  a 
our  sleeping-place,  and  did  not  get  off  next  fire  is  still  comfortable  of  an  evening.  As 
day  till  some  hours  after  sunrise.  The  views  we  partook  heartily  of  my  aunt's  delicious 
now  became  more  wild  and  romantic,  but  to  short-cakes, — transferred  from  the  skillet  on 
speak  truth  I  had  grown  so  weary  of  the  the  hearth  to  our  plates, — with  butter  also  of 
chaise  that  I  thought  of  little  but  the  pleas-  her  own  make  and  honey  from  her  bees,  to 
ure  of  leaving  it.  Near  the  end  of  the  fifth  which  indeed  I  added  a  basin  of  milk  and  a 
day  as  we  ascended  a  steep  hill,  I  saw  high  slice  of  the  brown  loaf — I  was  so  sharp-set 
up  on  the  horizon  the  gleam  of  a  broad  sheet  after  the  long  day's  ride — I  glanced  hastily 
of  water,  and  my  uncle,  pointing  to  it,  cheer-  about  the  place  which  would  be  my  home 
fully  bade  me  be  of  good  courage  for  we  for  a  year.  The  kitchen  was  much  like  all 
were  now  near  home.  I  leaned  forward  and  kitchens,  but  large,  light  and  roomy,  the  fire- 
gazed  eagerly  about  me  on  wooded  hills  rig.  place  and  oven  taking  up  one  side,  as  usual, 
ing  one  above  the  other,  sloping  pastures  The  rows  of  hooks  on  the  crane,  the  steam- 
with  cattle  and  sheep  peacefully  feeding,  ing  kettles  hanging  from  some  of  them,  the 
and  plowed  fields  extending  seemingly  to  black  fire-dogs,  the  long-handled  skillets, 
the  distant  lake.  The  time  did  not  appear  forks,  spoons  and  shovels,  the  bright  red 
long  before  we  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  hearth,  were  all  as  clean  and  orderly  as 
great  white  house  with  a  row  of  ehns  in  hands  could  make  them.  The  high  dresser 
front  of  it ;  this  was  "  home,"  my  uncle's  piled  with  crockery  and  shining  pewter,  the 
tavern,  in  the  management  of  which,  to-  big  easy-chair,  the  tall  clock  in  the  corner 
gether  with  a  large  property  in  land,  he  has  and  the  spinning-wheel  against  the  wall,  the 
accumulated  considerable  wealth,  besides  se-  little  mirror  over  the  light-stand  and  the 
curing  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him  by  green  lyre-backed  chairs — all  these  objects 
hiA  uprightness  and  integrity.  A  very  pretty  were  natural  and  familiar  to  the  eye ;  but 
young  woman  who  proved  to  be  my  cousin  through  the  open  door  I  saw,  beyond  the 
Anne  ran  out  of  the  door  to  meet  us,  and  a  bams,  a  great,  blue-green  hill  sloping  np 
tall  young  man  in  a  butternut-colored  suit  into  the  sky,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  indeed 
of  clothies  came  to.  hand  me  out  of  the  far  from  Avondale  and  those  who  loved  me 
chaise;  and  when  I  had  made  shift  to  jump  there. 

down — though  sorely  stiff — he  gave  me  a  When  our  hunger  was  appeased  we  be* 
polite  bow.  My  cousin,  who  had  been  hug-  gan  to  talk  cheerfully  together,  my  cousin 
ging  her  parent,  now  embraced  me  most  remarking  to  her  father,  **  I  knew  that  you 
affectionately;  and  I  cannot  but  say  tiiat  would  come  to-day.  Sir,  I  told  Ma*am  all 
there  is  something  extremely  pleasing  in  day  she  might  expect  you." 
her  person  and  manners.  A  pink  short  **  Yes,  that  she  did,"  said  my  aunt,  <*  but 
gown  of  French  calico  set  off  the  delicate  mercy's  sake  I  I  know  better  what  the  jour- 
fairness  of  het  complexion,  which  has  a  ney  is,  and  thought  it  time  enough  to  count 
bloom  as  soft  as  the  pale  wild  roses.  She  upon  you  when  I  saw  you,  specially  at  this 
had  large  blue  eyes,  a  finely  chiseled  nose,  time  of  year." 

lips  like  cherries,  hair  as  golden  as  the  gold  <*  Your  niece,  Sir,"  said  the  young  gentle- 
beads  she  wore  on  her  white  neck.  Her  man  who  had  handed  me  from  the  chaise, 
russet  petticoat  was  short  enough  to  show  and  whose  name — as  I  afterwards  learned — 
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was  West,  '<  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  thought  I  should  drop  the  silent  tear  in 

from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  if  we  may  memories  of  home  aud  Chloe,  but  suddenly 

judge  from  her  blooming  looks."  I  fell  asleep. 

To  which  I  replied  that  *^  I  had  indeed        The  next  morning,  having  oyerslept  my- 

felt  them  sensibly,  but  the  kindn^  of  my  self,  I  rose  very  late ;  but  my  aunt,  whom 

welcome  had  banished  all  feelings  but  those  I  found  shoveling  her  loaves  of  bread  into 

of  pleasure ;  **  when  my  cousin  gave  me  a  the  oven,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder  with 

sweet  smile  and  my  aunt  declared  that  the  a  smile  and  said  she  was  glad  I  had  rested 

more  she  looked  at  me  the  stronger  grew  well.    After  I  had  breakfasted,  my  cousin 

my  resemblance  to  her  brother.  asked  me  if  I  was  too  tired  to  ride  to  the  vil- 

**  Do  not  you  see  it  ?  "  she  said  to  her  bus-  lage  with  her,  and,  I  quickly  replying  "  no  " 

band.    "  That  putting  up  of  the  under  lip,  and  running  to  get  my  bonnet,  we  started 

the  curve   at  the  corner   and  the   dimple  off,  on  a  very  good  saddle-horse,  she  in  front 

when  she  smiles  are  just  her  father  over  and  I  behind.    It  appeared  that  she  was 

again ;  and  his  very  nose  1 "  timid  and  we  went  at  a  jog-trot  pace  half 

My  uncle  replied  that  he  did  not  re-  the  way,  when  I  begged  her  to  let  me  have 

member  her  brother  at  the  age  of  dimples —  the  reins,  after  which  we  soon  arrived  at 

which  made  us  all  laugh.  our  destination. 

"  Well,  child,"  said  my  aunt,  '*  you  must        As  we  came  out  of  the  store  where  Anne 

be  well  rested  for  the  fine  dance  we  shall  had  been  shopping,  one  of  her  mitts  un- 

give  on  the  fifth,  after  the  military  ezer-  fastened  from  her  short  sleeve,  and  while  I 

cises.    Cousin  Sukey  will  show  the  newest  was  pinning  it  up  a  young  gentleman  in  an 

modes,  Anne,  and  bear  away  the  bell  from  undress  uniform  passed  and  took  off  hia 

you  all,  I  guess."  hat  with  a  broad  stare  at  us.    He  walked 

**  Miss  Anne  is  beautiful,  ma'am,  in  any  very  slowly  and  perceiving  that  we  were 

dress,  to  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  West  earnestly,  about  to  mount  our  horse  came  back  and 

g^ing  upon  my  cousin  meanwhile  with  an  would  assist  us,  though  I  am  sure  we  needed 

admiration  which  turned  her  wild-rose  cheeks  no  help, 
the  color  of  a  peony.  **  This  is  my  cousin,  Miss  Winston  from 

*'  Mr.  West,"  said  I,  **  believes  with  the  Massachusetts,  Captain  Adair,"  said  Anne, 

poet  that  *  Loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign  when  the  usual  compliments  passed  between 

aid  of  ornament ;  *  but  as  to  the  rest  of  us  us ;  and  I  own  I  thought  him  a  well-bred 

poor  creatures  we  may  as  well  have  an  eye  and  handsome  man.    He  walked  with  us  to 

on  the  fashion,"  and  therewith  I  could  not  the  end  of  the  village,  his  hand  on  our 

refrain  from  a  toss  of  the  head,  tho'  I  knew  horse's  bridle,  and  seemed  very  much  taken 

't  was  saucy  to  a  stranger.  up  with  my  cousin — ^who  methought  did  not 

Here  my  uncle  laughed  and  exclaimed,  relish  his  devotion. 
"  Well  said,  Sukey,"  and  Mr.   West  was        **  You  are  coming  up  to  see  the  drill  I 

confused  but  managed  to  fetch  out  a  reply  hope.  Miss  Burnham,"  said  he, ''tho'  'tis 

about  the  brightness  of  my  wit  equaling  true  these  country  louts  C4m't  show  anything 

that  of  my  eyes;  for  which  I  gave  him  a  worth  your  looking  at." 
good  look  out  of  them  that  he  might  test        My  cousin   pursed  up  her   pretty  lips, 

their  briUiancy  carefully.  "  They  were  country  louts  who  achieved  our 

After  a  while  he  went  away,  and  Anne,  liberties,"  she  remarked,  "  and  I  think  our 

saying  I  looked  tired,  took  me  up  to  a  large  men  will  fight  as  well  as  tho'  they  wore  uni- 

chamber  which  had  a  great  high-post  bed-  form  every  day." 

stead  spread  with  fresh  clean  linen,  very  in-  '<  The  AvondaJe  men  are  doubtless  braver 
viting  to  a  weary  traveler.  The  tester  and  than  all  others,"  replied  the  Captain,  '<  bar- 
curtains  were  very  white,  the  window-glass  ing  such  treasures  to  defend," — here  he 
shone,  the  floor  was  scoured  clean  as  snow ;  bowed  low  to  us  both ;  ''I  and  my  poor 
a  great  bean-pot  of  lilacs  on  the  hearth  gave  company  will  follow  where  they  lead." 
a  sweet  perfume.    I  said  my  prayers  and       This  polite  speech  calmed  Anne's  anger — 
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indeed  she  is  of  a  most  gentle  disposition—  before  me.    It  is  exciting,  sometimes  pleas 

and  she  asked  in  her  turn  if  he  meant  to  ant,  sometimes  not  60  pleasant,  but  always 

be  at  the  dance.    "  I  know  Sir  has  invited  better  than  tame  monotony.  I  must  go  back 

yoQ,**  she  said,  smiling  archly.     It  always  to  the  day  of  June  training  and  the  ball. 

sounds  odd  to  me  when  my  cousin  calls  her  My  uncle  took  us  up  to  the  village  after 

parents  '*  Sir  "  and  **  Ma'am,"  but  I  am  told  dinner  in  the  wagon ;  my  aunt  was  too  busy 

that  such  is  the  custom  here.  to  go  but  would  not  let  Anne  stay  to  help 

"  An  army— of  militia — should  not  keep  her.    The  day  was  beautiful,  and  my  spirits 

me  away,"  said  the  young  gentleman.  '*  Shall  rose  so  high  that  I  could  not  bi;t  make  my 

I  have  the  honor  of  your  hand  in  the  first  companions  laugh  at  my  foolish  jests  all  the 

dance,  Miss  Anne  ?      What  I    already  be-  way.    Anne  has  a  sweet  tinkling  laugh  like 

spoken  ?    May  I  then  hope  for  the  second  ?  "  a  brook's  gurgle,  and  my  uncle  loves  a  joke. 

And  Anne  granting  his  request,  and  we  be-  When  we  got  to  the  green  where  the  militia 

ing  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  village  street,  was  assembled,  Mr.  West  brought  us  to  some 

he  took  off  his  hat  and  bade  us  farewell,  excellent  places  for  seeing  which  he  had 

Hardly  had  he  gone  a  step  or  two  ere  he  kept  for  us  all  day.    He  showed  to  great 

turned  to  look  back ;  but  I,  being  tired  of  advantage  in  uniform,  being  weU-made  and 

him  and  h  is  nonsense, — for  he  had  not  spoken  very  tall.    I  should  think  fa  e  was  to  the  full 

one  word  to  me, — suddenly  whipped  up  old  half  a  head  above  all  the  men  there,  and 

Snip,  the  horse,  and  we  cantered  furiously  none  were  short ;  the  uniform  of  his  regi- 

away  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  Anne  clinging  to  ment  (cavalry)  is  also  very  handsome  and 

me  with  might  and  main.  becoming, — to  a  dark  man, — ^being  a  scarlet 

We  have  been  talking  of  what  we  shall  coat  with  buff  facings  and  breeches,  white 

wear  at  the  ball.    You  know  the  beautiful  stockings,  cocked  hat  and   feather.     My 

pearl  lutestring  our  cousin  Putnam  in  Bos-  cousin's  blue  eyes  beamed  with  pleasure 

ton  brought  me  from  Paris,  his  last  trip? —  while  she  gazed  upon  her  lover — ^for  such  he 

which  is  trimmed,  you  will  remember,  with  must  surely  be.    I  will'  ask  her  to-morrow, 

dierry-oolored  ribands  and  the  elegant  old  He  wore  some  fine,  linen-cambric  wrist-ruf- 

lace  that  my  motheV  had  on  her  wedding  fles  which  looked  extremely  like  those  Anne 

gown.    It  is  really  too  fine  f or  such  an  occa-  has  just  finished  hemming,  and  I  do  not 

sion,  but  my  aunt  and  Anne  are  urgent  with  think  they  were  meant  for  her  father.    Mr. 

me  to  wear  it ;  and  I  think  I  shall  do  so,  for  West  was  soon  obliged  to  l^ave  us  and'  re- 

the  purpose  of  bringing  Captain  Adair  to  turn  to  his  men ;  but  his  place  was  supplied 

repentance  for  his  seomful  behavior  to  one  by  Captain  Adair,  with  another  gentlieman 

who —  but  my  Chloe  knows  I  am  not  vain,  named  Sutton,  a  down-lboking  sober-sides 

I  will  write  again,  dear  girl,  after  the  ball,  who  could  not  be  made  to  laugh  nor  hardly 

My  cousin  has  her  dress  to  make  and  I  must  indeed  to  speak.    Captain  Adair  is  a  regu- 

help  her.   Think  often  of  your  absent  friend,  lar,  and  only  here*  for  a  short  time  on  mili- 

May  every  blessing  attend  thee  is  the  tary  business.    He  had  therefore  Boore  leisure 

prayer  of  thy  loving                       Suket.  than  the  militia  gentlemen  to  pay  attention 

to  the  ladies — although  he  did  take  son-e 

July  dtk.  part  in  the  review,  but  I  really  could  not  tell 

Do  not  think,  my  beloved  Chloe,  that  I  whak    He  hovered  about  Anne  like  a  gay 

have  forgotten  one  whom  I  so  dearly  love,  butterfly,  presenting  her  with  flowers,  paying 

although  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  her  compliments  continually,  and  Mr.  West 

date  of  my  last  letter,  and  I  must  confess  every  time  he  came  up  looking  gloomier  and 

that  my  Chloe  has  written  me  twice  in  the  gloomier,  till  I  vowed  in  my  heart  that  I 

interval.    No,  my  dear  girl,  my  affection  is  would  wear  not  only  my  gown  with  the 

as  profound  as  ever;  but  we  Hve  in  stirring  cherry  ribands  but  every  single  thing  else  I 

times,  and  one  is  obliged  U^  forego  many  had;  and  would  use  air  means  to  put  a  stop 

privil^es  iichich  belong  to  a  settled'  and  to  this  folly  which  I  am  sure  is  breaking 

peaceful  situation.  The  world  seexas  opening  one  oonstant  heart. 
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The  military  performances  appeared  yery  and  set  to  work  with  a  will,  I  helping  her 

grand  to  my  inexperienced  eye,  tho'  Capt  as  well  as  I  could;  and,  sure  enough,  we 

Adair  found  fault  (to  me,  since  he  dared  were  barely  ready  before  we  saw  a  crowd  of 

not  to  Anne)  with  the  men's  step  and  time,  uniforms  coming  tramping  down  the  road. 

I  have  always  loved  martial  displays,  for  My  uncle  took  the  head  of  the  table.    My 

""  my  part,  and  don't  wish  my  enjoyment  aunt  impressed  Anne  and  me  for  waiters, 

spoiled  by  criticism.    But  the  finest  thing  the  guests  being  so  numerous,  and  we  all 

of  the  day,  to  my  mind,  was  a  charge  of  had  our  hands  full  of  work  in  satisfying 

horse  in  the  mock  battle,  where  Captain  their  demands — ^tho'  Anne  paid  no  attention 

West  looked  magnificent,  riding  a  great  to  calls  nor  cries  until  Mr.  West  was  served 

black  steed  and  calling  out  his  orders  with  with  the  best  on  the  stable.    He  is  certainly 

the  voice  of  a  lion.    Even  Captain  Adair  her  sweetheart.    When  all  were  supplied 

said,  *<  it  was  well  done  and  West  ought  and  had  fallen  to  with  good  will,  we  two 

to  be  in  the  army."  drew  back  and  sat  down  near  enough  my 

We  returned  home  early,  the  house  be-  uncle  to  be  at  hand  if  wanted,  and  thus  we 
ing  full  of  guests  on  training  day  and  my  heard  the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen 
aunt  with  all  the  maids — ^few  enough  for  the  among  themselves, — which  is  often  more  in- 
extra  work.  As  we  took  leave  of  our  beaux  teresting  than  the  sDly  stuff  they  talk  to  us 
the  Captain  actually  did  me  the  honor  to  inferior  beings.  They  were  in  high  spirits 
request  my  hand  for  the  first  dance  in  the  and  many  spoke  at  once ;  so  one  could  have 
evening.  I  quite  naturally  refused,  with  her  choice  what  topic  she  would  listen  to. 
perhaps  some  haughtiness  of  manner.  A  Finally  they  all  joined  in  discussing  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  which  appears  to  be  war,  and  Mr.  Sutton  called  out  in  a  particu- 
Mr.  Sutton's  chief  animating  force  made  larly  offensive  tone  that  '*  as  long  as  feder- 
him  ask  the  same  favor  immediately,  and  I  alists  held  positions  of  command  in  the 
confess  I  promised  it  in  the  other  gentle-  country,  we  could  hope  for  no  victory  over 
man's  hearing,  which  brought — as  I  observed  our  enemies." 
— a  dark  frown  to  his  brow.  « If  you  mean  that  for  me.  Sir,"  said  Mr. 

On  the  way  home,  my  uncle  told  us  that  West,  "  tho'  I  may  not  have  approved  of 

there  had  liked  to  have  been  a  quarrel  be-  the  war  I  will  do  as  much  to  bring  it  to  an 

tween  Mr.  West  and  Mr.  Sutton  about  some  end  as  any  democrat." 

order  the  former  had  given  and  the  latter  «  Do  you  not  approve  of  the  war.  Sir  ? " 

disputed ;  they  are  in  the  same  troop  but  said  Captain  Adair  sternly  to  Mr.  West 

Mr.  West  in  command  at  present    My  un-  <*  I  am  a  federalist.  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  West 

cle  said  he  behaved  with  great  good  temper,  ^  I  maintain  the  principles  of  my  party.    I 

but  Sutton  was  very  provoking  and  would  deem  it  unwise  to  venture  the  existence  of 

have  got  into  trouble  if  the  by-standers  had  this  infant  Republic  in  hostilities  with  so 

not  interfered.    I  was  grieved  that  I  had  vast  a  power  as  Great  Britain.    We  are 

promised  to  make  my  first  appearance  on  barely  escaped  with  our  lives  from  the  stmg- 

the  arm  of  a  person  seemingly  held  in  so  gle  with  this  giantess;  <  take  time  to  breathe,' 

little  favor  by  the  good  and  the  brave,  and  our  party  would  say,  '  be  patient  till  we  are 

•  resolved   that  Captain  Adair  should  pay  grown  stronger.'" 

dearly  for  giving  me  so  much  trouble.  ^*  I  don't  understand  you,  Sir,"  returned 

'<  I  'm  right  glad  of  the  sight  of  you,  Captain  Adair ;  "  I  am  a  soldier  and  I  do 
Anne,"  cried  my  aunt  from  the  kitchen,  not  think  either  men  or  nations  gain  by  be- 
where,  poor  lady  I  she  was  flying  round  like  ing  patient  under  insults." 
a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle.  "  Make  haste,  ^  A  Cbristian  practice  which  is  easier  to 
child ;  get  out  the  great  table-cloth  and  lay  some  gentlemen  than  to  others,"  remarked 
the  table  under  the  trees  in  front ;  we  shall  Mr.  Sutton  with  a  sneer, 
have  half  the  county  here  to  supper  in  an  Mr.  West  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
hour."  and  looked  at  him  with  a  flashing  eye.    My 

Anne  tossed  ofE  her  hat,  pinned  up  her  gown  cousin  started  up  and  went  to  fill  Mr.  West's 
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glass,  standing  afterwards  with  her  hand  on  "  Eren  your  military  sprig,  Captain  Ad- 

the  back  of  his  chair  while  she  spoke  to  him  air  ?  "  asked  I  laughingly, 

in  a  low  voice.    He  looked  up  at  her,  smiled,  Anne  colored  up  and  tossed  back  her  head, 

and  whispered  something,  and  Anne  came  **  My  military  sprig,  cousin  Sukey  ?    He  is 

back  to  me.  nothing  to  me." 

"  With  such  opinions  as  those  you  hold  "  I  did  not  know,  being  a  stranger,"  I  re- 
Mr.  West,  how  do  you  happen  to  wear  that  plied  meekly.  "  Forgive  me,  Anne,  but  it 
dress?  "  said  Captain  Adair.  certainly  looks  as  if  you  were  something  to 

"  When  my  country  has  the  luck  to  get  him." 

into  another  war  as  soon  as  she  is  fairly  out  **  Tou  are  unkind,  Cousin,"  said  Anne, 

of  one,  she  needs  the  services  of  all  her  sons ;  ready  to  cry.    "  T  is  the  same  foolish  thing 

they  are  few  enough.    It  is  my  duty.  Sir,"  that  Mr.  West  is  constantly  saying ;  I  did 

replied  West  rather  curtly.  not  think  you  too  would  join  against  me." 

"  Will  it  be  your  duty,  Mr.  West,"  said  "  Hold  still  now,  Anne,"  said  I,  "  while  f 

Mr.  Sutton,  bowing  in  a  very  deferential  and  put  this  flower  in  its  proper  place,  and  tell 

polite  manner,  •*  to  go  into  New  York  State  me  about  Mr.  West.    You  like  him  best  do 

with  your  troop  in  case  the  British  attack  you  not  ? " 

Ogdensburgh ? "                                            •  "He  has  my  heart,"  murmured  Anne, 

"  No,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  West  loudly,  "  no  blushing  like  a  rose,  "  with  the  content  of 
man  has  a  right  to  order  the  militia  out  of  my  parents ;  Sir  and  Ma'am  love  him  like  a 
their  own  State.  I  will  resist  tyrainny,  be  son."  • 
assured,  Sir."  "  Then  of  course  you  prefer  him  to  Cap- 
Here  followed  a  great  hubbub  and  conf u-  tain  Adair?"  I  asked,  as  I  put  the  last 
sion,  until  my  imcle  rose  and,  calling  for  si-  touches  to  her  head. 

lence,  made  a  speech — reminding  them  that  "  Prefer?" cried  she.  "  Captain  Adair  is  a 

it  was  not  the  time  for  quarreling,  and  ad-  popinjay  beside  Alexander  West." 

vising  that  they  should  enjoy  their  suppers  "  Well  then,"  said  I,  **  you  must  give  me 

and    reserve  their  valor   for  the  British,  leave  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  having  such 

Then  he  made  a  sign  to  Anne  and  me  that  a  man  for  your  affianced  husband,  you  do 

we  might  go,  which  we,  being  tired,  were  wrong  to  arouse  his  jealousy  and  hurt  the 

g^ad  to  do.    But  even  before  we  went  they  honest  affection  he  bears  you.    How  would 

bad  got  hold  of  another  unhappy  federalist  you  feel  if  these  two  gentlemen  should  fall 

and  were  badgering  him,  with  arms  stretched  out  on  your  account  ?    Or  if  Mr.  West  should 

across  the  table  and  fists  shaken  in  the  air.  weary  at  last  of  the  torment  your  behavior 

My  dear  father  is  a  stanch  federalist,  and  inflicts  upon  him  ?  " 

I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  the  princi-  My  cousin  stared  in  surprise  at  my  new 

pies  of  France  if  adopted  by  this  country  character  of  philosophic  adviser,  but  an- 

would  prove  h^r  ruin,  and  we  could  not  be  swered  gently  enough,  "  How  can  I  help  it, 

too  much  on  our  guard  against  the  unbridled  Cousin  ?    *Tis  not  easy  to  snub  those  who 

ambition  of  the  Emperor.    But  these  sub-  are  kind  to  us." 

jects  are  discussed  at  home  with  less  vio-  I  promised  to  reflect  upon  it  and  said  that 

lence  and  rancor.     I  suppose  living  on  the  I  would  try  to  help  her,  for  which  she 

frontier  lends  a  personal  interest  to  political  thanked  me  very  sweetly.    By  this  time  she 

questions  at  present.  was  fininhed  and  I  could  not  but  stand  and 

*<  Aune,"  said  I  carelessly,  as  we  were  a  look  at  her  in  delight.    I  wish  you  might 

dressing  for  the  ball,  "Mr.  West  had  some  see  my  pretty  cousin.    The  pure  but  rainy 

ado  to  hold  his  own  at  table  against  so  many."  atmosphere  of  these  forest-clad  hills  gives  a 

"Yes,"  she  replied  soberly,  "he  carries  wonderful  waxen  tint  to  the  complexion  and 

his  opinions  further  than  most  and  will  clearness  to  the  eye,  and  Anne,  with  these 

never  give  up  one  jot  of  them ;  but  he  be^  advantages  to  perfection,  has  besides  well- 

Keves  he  is  in  the  right,  and  as  to  fighting  cut  features,  a  lovely  bloom,  and  a  profusion 

a  braver  man  does  not  live."  of  golden  tresses.    I  had  dressed  her  hair 
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high,  with  little  riDglets  straying  down  her  music  rapid.    Anne  was  now  flying  like  a 

forehead  and  cheeks,  a  half-blown  rose  put  bird  through  her  turn  with  Mr.  West,  who 

into  the  coil  droopingly,  as  though  'twere  dances  well  though  such  a  large,  powerfuUy- 

just  ready  to  fall.    Her  dress  was  a  fine  built  man.    When  he  met  again  hb  beauti- 

white  dimity,  ruffled  around  the  skirt,  short-  ful  partner  after  being  separated  from  her 

gown  and  sleeves — which  showed  her  fair  by  the  mazy  windings  of  the  figure,  he 

round  arms  from  the  elbow.    Oh  I  how  long  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  delight  as 

it  took  us  to  hem  those  ruffles — ^for  my  aunt  though  he  had  never  seen  her  before ;  he  is 

is  never  satisfied  unless  every  stitch  is  per-  certainly  a  most  true  lover.    I  was  deter- 

feet.    She  had  some  pearl  ear-drops  that  bad  mined  tiiat  Captain  Adair  should  ask  me 

been  our  great  grandmother's,  and  she  wore  the  next  set,  for  I  knew  Mr.  West  would, 

elegant  buckles  in  her  shoes,  tho'  they  are  and  if  I  danced  it  with  him  the  Captain 

no  longer  the  fashion — at  least  with  us.  would  get  Anne— which  I  did  not  wish,  so 

Anne  might  wear  a  tow  gown  if  she  liked,  early  in  the  evening.    He  had  been  angry 

She  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw.  at  my  refusal  and  the  time  was  short ;  still, 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  my  own  appear-  I  always  mean  to  accomplish  whatever  I  un- 

ance  to  my  Chloe,  who  has  seen  me ;  neither  dertake,  and  the  present  instance  was  no 

would  it  be  good  manners.    Suffice  it  to  say  exception.    He  requested  the  favor  of  my 

that  Anne  exclaimed,    '*  Cousin  you  look  hand  with  a  proud  humility  that  sat  very 

like  a  Queen,"  and  my  Uncle  when  he  saw  well  upon  him,  and  caused  me  to  feel  better 

me  said,  *'My  girl,  that  is  like  your  aunt  disposed  towards  him  than  I  had  before, 

when  I  courted  her, — proud  and  quick,  with  A  more  graceful  partner  it  would  be  hard  to 

the  eye  of  a  hawk ;  a  handsome  woman  she  find,  and  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  highly 

was  too."    (Between  ourselves,  my  dear,  I  en  joyed  this  dance.    His  steps  were  so  light, 

doa*t  imagine  there  is  any  resemblance.)  so  agile,  and  in  such  perfect  time  to  the 

We  heard  the  fiddles  tuning  above  stairs  music  (they  played  Money-musk)  that  I  felt 
in  the  great  ball-room  and,  eager  for  our  as  though  I  were  borne  along  on  the  air,  and 
pleasure  to  begin,  we  hastened  to  ascend,  an  exhilaration  was  imparted  to  the  pleasure 
It  would  have  been  proper  for  Anne  to  open  I  had  never  before  perceived  in  it.  I  judged 
the  ball,  but  she  insisted  that  I,  being  her  it  more  prudent  to  retain  him  for  another 
guest  and  a  stranger,  should  take  the  top.  dance  and  a  short  promenade  while  the  fid- 
Alas  I  that  I  could  have  had  no  better  part-  dlers  rested,  and  then  bade  him  go  dance 
ner  than  the  odious  Mr.  Sullen  as  I  intend  with  my  cousin  who  would  think  strange  of 
to  call  him.    He  danced  badly  of  course,  his  neglect 

but  you  will  underatand,  my  dear  girl,  that  '*  Do  not  be  hard-hearted  again.  Miss 
your  friend  carried  it  off  tolerably  well  and  Winston,"  said  he,  *<  there  is  but  one  lady 
did  not  allow  herself  to  be  put  out  by  the  present  with  whom  I  care  to  dance." 
awkwardness  of  other  people.  I  could  not  '*  I  don't  know  who  she  can  be,  I  'm  sure," 
but  see  that  I  attracted  considerable  admi-  said  I ;  "  but  after  paying  my  cousin  so 
ration,  and  that  Capt  Adair,  who  danced  much  attention  as  you  have,  it  will  be  treat- 
next  couple  but  one  from  me,  withdrew  his  ing  her  very  ill  not  to  ask  her,  and  will  oo- 
eyes  altogether  from  Anne,  so  absorbed  was  casion  much  remark.  I  beg  you  to  invite 
he  iu  observing  her  cousin.    Noticing  this  her  for  this  reel." 

change  in  my  gentleman's  manner,  I  acci-  "  I  will  not  leave  you,"  replied  the  Cap- 
dentally  dropped  my  fan  at  his  feet  as  I  tain,  *<  unless  you  promise  me  not  to  dance 
danced  down  the  middle ;  he  snatched  it  up  imtil  I  return." 

and  when  I  returned  to  my  place  presented  Such  impudence,  my  dear  1 1  straightened 

it  with  a  truly  deferential  bow,  which   I  up  and  tossed  my  head  as  you  may  imagine, 

received  with  my  best  courtsey  and  a  partio-  '*  Sir,"  said  I,  "  stay  here  or  go  and  danoe 

ular  smile  that  foolish  fiatterers  have  called  as  you  like,  't  is  all  one  to  me ;" — and  Mr. 

fascinating — for  indeed  I  had  no  breath  to  West   coming   up   at  that  moment  witli 

speak,  the  dance  being  very  long  and  the  a  very  friendly  air,  I  went  off  with  him 
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to  join  in  the  reel,  where  Anne  had  already  be  foand  so  blind  and  mad  as  to  oppose  a 

taken  her  place,  having  for  partner  one  national  self-defense — so  craven  as  to  oflfer 

of  the  numerous  beaux  who  flutter  about  soft  words  instead  of  musket  volleys  to  &n 

her.    The  next  figure  the  Captain  danced  enraged  lion." 

with  Anue,  but  when  't  was  ended  he  came        ^  Do  not  speak,  Sir,  of  the  Federalists  as 

to  beg  my  forgiveness  for  his  presumption,  though  they  were  cowards,"  said  my  cousin, 

I  allowed  myself  to  be  mollified,  merely  re-  flushing  up. 

marking  that  military  gentlemen  were  too        '*  I  do  not,"  he  replied ;  **  I  refer  to  their 

mnchincliued  to  think  they  could  command  avowed  principles.    Yet  if  they  are  brave 

everywhere,  while  our  sex  were  ooly  dis-  men,  I  ask,  ought  they  to  withdraw  their 

posed  to  listen  to  entreaties.  valor  at  a  time  like  this  ?    I  cannot  call  by 

"  And  can  Miss  Sukey  believe,"  cried  the  the  name  of  patriot  and  hero  those  who. 

Captain,  '*  that  I  would  venture  such  a  tone  forsaking  their  ally  in  her  hour  of    need, 

to  a  beautiful  woman  ?    Oh,  if  't  were  in-  truckle  to  the  oppressor  once  defeated  by 

deed  so !    If  I  might  command  those  bright  their  arms." 

eyes  to  look  kindly  on  me" — but  I  will  spare        "Never    mind    the    federalists,"    cried 

you  his  nonsensical  flatteries,  simply  saying  Captain  Adair,  "  we  will  fight  the  battle 

that  Captain  Adair  did  not  disturb  Mr.  without  them  and  gain  the  more  glory — and 

West's  enjoyment  that  evening,  and  I  think  I  hope  more  favor  in  the  eyes  of  tiie  ladies," 

he  fears  no  other  rival,  for  he  looked  won-  — ^and  he  cast  therewith  a  pleading  glance 

derf  uUy  happy  and  was  all  kindness  to  me  at  me. 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  But  while  I  answered  him  I  heard  Sutton 

The  next  evening  our  partners  all  came  say  quite  low  to  Anne,  *'  That  is  what  pains 
to  inquire  after  our  health,  and  we  were  me  most — the  highest  rewards  are  for  trai- 
very  lively  until  the  abominable  politics  tors  only ; "  and  Mr.  West,  seeing  whisper- 
came  up  again,  in  this  way :  roy  Aunt  send-  ing  going  on  and  his  betrothed  blushing, 
ing  round  some  cake  and  wine,  and  Anne  looked  at  them  with  a  very  dark  counte- 
telling  the  gentlemen  that  the  former  was  a  nance.  So  I  got  up  to  open  the  window  and 
specimen  of  her  own  cookery,  it  was  who  passing  Anne's  chair  gave  her  a  nudge  and 
should  praise  it  highest ;  and  Mr.  SuUen,  a  look  that  aroused  her  to  a  sense  of  what 
with  a  great  piece  in  his  hand,  asked,  *'  What  was  becoming. 
do  you  call  this  cake.  Miss  Bumham  Y  "  I  cannot  say  that  I  had  reason  to  com- 

'*  Federal  cake,"  she  replied  laughing — ^for  plain  of  any  neglect  on  the  part  of  Capt. 

it  is  indeed  the  name  of  that  receipt.  Adair  that  evening,  nor  do  I  think  he  will 

"  Do   not   make  any  more   such   cake,  be  regardless  in  future  of  the  respect  due  to 

ma'  am,"  said  he  earnestly,  *'  or  else  let  us  a  stranger,  because  he  now  knows  that  it  is 

chanjg;e  the  name.    So  good  and  sweet  a  nearly  impossible  to  tell  at  first  sight  what 

commodity  ought  to  be  an  honest  democrat."  people  may  turnout  to  be.    He  has  often 

*'  If  you  don't  like  it  as  it  is,  Sir,  you  can  since  referred  to  our  first  meeting  with  the 

leave  it,"  returned  Anne,  still  smiling.  remark  that  he  then  entertained  an  angel 

**  Nothing  that  bears  a  traitorous  name  unawares, 
should  toudi  those  fair  hands,"  said  Sutton       But  my  letter  is  grown  of  a  length  that 

in  a  low  voice.    Anne  colored  slightly.  I  fear  will  weary  even  the  tender  sympathy 

"  Miss  Bumham  is  the  best  judge  of  what  of  a  Chloe— the  best  of  friends — and  I  will 

her  fair  hands  should  touch.  Sir,  and  they  finish  my  narrative  at  another  time.    Do 

cannot  concern  you  in  any  way,"  said  I,  for  not  suppose  that  I  forget  thee,  my  ever  dear- 

I  was  mortally  afraid  Mr.  West  would  hear  est.    Think  often  of  thy  confiding  and  lov- 

and  there  would  be  a  quarrel.  ing  Sukey. 

**  It  concerns  me  much,"  said  he,  turning 
to  me  coolly,  *'  that  every  young  lady  should  August  25, 1814. 

be  a  good  patriot    'Tis  beyond  belief  that       I  shall  ever  feel  as  one  of  Heaven's  great- 

with  this  war  hanging  over  us  any  should  est  blessings  the  possession  of  such  a  friend 
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as  my  dearest  Chloe.    How  flattering  jet  of  blows  and  kicks,  which  were  repaid  witii 

how  delightful  is  her  estimate  of  the  char-  vigor,  until  I  hastened  up  and  forced  them 

acter  of  her  fond  Sokey  I  Ah !  my  dear,  you  to  separate, 

see  me  with  the  partial  eye  of  affection.  "  How  can  you  be  so  wicked  as  to  let  your 

I  find  that  much  which  I  had  intended  angry  passions  rise  thus  in  the  street?  '*  I 
to  pour  into  your  sympathizing  ear  must  be  cried     ^  Remember  what  the  good  and  great 
left  until  we  meet,  for  time  fails  me.    I  Dr.  Watts  says ; — 
will  briefly  state  that  my  acquaintance  with  « Let  dogi  deu^t  to  bark  and  bite 
Capt.  Adair  has  made  progress  and  he  has  For  'tit  their  nature  to, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  recommending  him-  ^*  ****"  *"**  "^"»  «~^*  ^^  *«^^ ' " 
self  to  me ;  he  even  seems  disposed  to  over-  "  Le*  *^®  ^y>  ^^t — it  will  do  them  good," 
rate  what  few  personal  advantages  your  ^^  Capt  Adair,  who  just  then  chanced  to 
friend  may  possess.    Mr.  West's  course  of  ^°^®  "?•    'T  is  odd,  but  I  seldom  go  out  of 
true  love  has  run  tolerably  smooth,  tho'  *^®  house  without  meeting  him  somewhere, 
Anne,  from  over-amiabolity  to  those  who  ad-  ^  ^^^  ^w  ^  but  an  idle  life.    "  And  what 
mire  her  and  among  others  to  the  odious  fi^^es  me  the  happiness  of  seeing  Miss  Win- 
quarrelsome  Sutton;  sometimes  causes  him  ^^^  ^  ^^^J  ^^  morning?"  continued  the 
to  feel  the  pangs  of  jealousy.    'T  is  perfiaps  gallant  Captain. 

unavoidable  in  the  case  of  such  a  beautiful  "  Molasses,"  replied  1  briefly,  "pepper,  a 

girl,  yet  it  grieves  me  for  Mr.  West,  who  ood-fish,  a  milk-pail  and  three  pans,  besides 

has  a  noble  character  despite  one  or  two  ^^^  yards  of  eoguelioot  calico  for  my  aunt 

failings.    He  is  obstinate  and   deeply  im-  Anne  and  I  have  cut  her  new  gown  so  nar- 

bued  with  party  prejudice,  but  an  honorable  ^^  ^  ^®  sl^^  ^1^  >^  won't  come  round 

honest  and  brave  gentleman  and  a  very  true  ^^'     Are  those  children  going  to  fight 

lover.    Indeed  1  am  convinced  that  Anne  again?" 

loves  him  down  in  her  heart  far  more  than  ^^^  °o>  ^®  little  democrat  had  run  in  to 

appears.  tell  his  mother;  the  little  federalist  was 

A  few  days  ago  my  aunt  asked  me  to  go  marching   o£E   singing  at  the  top  of  his 

to  the  village  for  her,  Anne  being  busy  in  ^o^<^^  • — 

the  dairy.    I  started  off  briskly,  for  it  was  a  '*  *  Sir  George  Preroet,  with  all  his  host, 

fine  fresh  morning  and  I  enjoy  a  walk  while  ^*™*  ****^  '^^  Montreal  sir—' " 

the^  dew  is  on  the  grass.    (By-the-by  I  have  Captain    Adair   looked   after  him    and 

cut  the  trail  off  my  Sunday  gown  as  they  laughed.    "  The  young  rascal  has  the  spirit 

are  inconvenient  for  walking ;  besides  they  of  prophecy,"  said  he ;  *<  that  is  the  very 

are  not  worn  here.)    As  I  came  near  to  the  ^^ent  I  am  now  expecting." 

first  house,  I  heard  a  little  boy  in  the  yard  *'  What  I"  I  exclaimed,  '*a  hostile  inva- 

say  to  another  in  the  street : —  Bion  ?  " 

"  No,  1  can't  come.    Ma'am  won't  let  me  "I  believe,"  he  replied,  "  that  we  shall 

play  with  you '  cause  your  folks  are  demo-  sbortly  see  Sir  George  Prevost  at  the  head 

crats."  of  a  considerable  army  on  this  side  the  bor^ 

Good  heavens,  Chloe  1  have  these  absurd  ^^^f  ^^^  at  a  point  not  far  from  Avondale  ; 

party   distinctions  pervaded  all  classes  to  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  alarmed  Miss  Sukey,  there 

such  a  degree?    Can  acrimonious  political  are  no  Indians  with  him,  and  I  feel  assured 

feelings  exist  in  the  innocent  breast  of  child-  ^at  the  Lake  will  spread  a  broad  shield  be- 

hood?    The  boy  in  the  street  lifted  up  his  tween  you  and  danger." 

voice  and  sang  tauntingly ; —  **  Afraid ! "  said  I  scomfuUy.    *'  I  am  not 

"  The  demooratfl  as  thick  as  rats,  ^^^  ^}^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  yourself.  Sir,  and 

Are  strolling  round  the  town.  Sir ;  were  it  customary  or  necessary  for  females 

The  Fed'raiists  np  with  their  flsu  to  engage  in  warlike  pursuits  I  should  not 

And  knocked  the  rascals  down  Sir/*  y^  ^^^^  ^^„^  ^^  federalists  at  the  pres- 

Here  the  boy  in  the  yard  dashed  out  of  the  ent  time.    But  permit  me  to  ask  if  you  m« 

gate  and  fell  upon  the  other  with  a  storm  certain  of  this  news  ?  " 
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**  1  haye  it  from  a  sure  hand/'  said  the  *^  Yes,  madam,  I  do  assert  it,"  said  he, 

Captain.    **  My  business  here  for  sometime  flashing  out  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected 

has  been  to  obtain  information  from  the  to  me,  I  assure  you.    ''I  declare  that  you 

other  side.    The  British  general  has  a  large  have  made  light  of  a  heart  which,  worthless 

force  of  regulars,  some  of  them  veterans  who  as  it  might  be,  was  wholly  devoted  to  your 

have  fought  imder  Wellington  in  Spain,  service ;  and  that  I  will  endure  such  treat- 

The  expedition  may  be  directed   further  ment  no  longer.    I  will  know  how  I  stand 

west  but  in  my  opinion  it  menaces  Platts-  with  you  before  I  leave  or  bid  you  farewell 

bur^.    I  shall  soon  return  to  my  station  forever.'* 

there  and,  the  enemy  being  vastly  superior  I  stared  in  surprise  for  a  moment  and  then 

in  numbers,  if  we  are  attacked  the  result  dropping  a  low  courtesy  I  left  him  without 

will  be  at  the  best  doubtfuL    Could  I  carry  a  word, — ^for  to  tell  the  truth  I  was  struck 

with  me  the  sweet  belief  that  Miss  Sukey's  dumb  by  this  sudden  rebellion  and  needed 

beautiful  eyes  would  let  fall  a  tear  if  I  fell,  to  collect  my  thoughts.     The  walk  home 

death  on  the  field  would  have  no  terror  for  was  too  hot  and  wearisome  for  meditation, 

me."  and  wheu  I  arrived  1  found  the  Captain 

**  Sir,*'  said  I,  somewhat  moved  but  not  there  engaged  in  conversation  with  my  un- 
caring to  show  it,  **  't  is  the  field  of  honor,  cle  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  house. 
*  Dtdce  et  deccrvm  est  propatrid  mori*  Yet  I  passed  him  with  a  cold  salutation  and  went 
tiiose  for  whom  the  brave  soldier  loses  his  up  to  my  chamber.  It  appears  he  has  taken 
life  were  worse  than  brutes  did  they  not  hold  rooms  at  the  house  and  will  have  a  horse 
his  memory  dear."  here,  as   he  expects  to  be  ordered   back. 

*'  And  will  Miss  Sukey  then,"  he  contin-  'T  is  well  we  don't  believe  all  that  men  tell 

ued,  '*  follow  sometimes  in  thought  one  de-  us. 

voted  soldier  on  his  marches,  bivouacs,  lonely  Two  or  three  days  passed  by  quietly.    If 

night  watches — to  the  last  fierce  struggle  of  Captain  Adair  expected  to  press  his  suit 

this  desperate  campaign  ?  "  more  advantageously  by  becoming  an  in- 

^  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  I,  recovering  myself,  mate  of  the  house  he  must  have  seen  his 

''  I  cannot  promise  for  that.    My  thoughts  mistake,  for  I  treated  him  with  a  civil  in- 

are  free  citizens,  and  it  would  depend  consid-  difference  calculated  to  prove  that  my  heart 

erably  on  what  might  be  occupying  them  at  was  neither  to  be  surprised  nor  stormed, 

the  time  Captain  Adair  was  undergoing  all  His  mien  became  more  dejected  day  by  day, 

these  sufferings — in  common  with   many  and  observing  this — as  I  could  not  but  do  in 

other  men,  I  believe."  stealthy  glances — I  was  at  some  trouble  to 

*'  The  greatest  pain  I  shall  suffer,"  replied  preserve  my  cool  demeanor ;  for  I  will  con- 

the  Captain  very  soberly,  <*  will  be  that  of  fess  to  my  only  dearest  friend  that  the 

leaving  you.    My  comrades,  whatever  else  gallantry,  gayety  and  good  looks  of  this  gen- 

they  may  have  to  endure,  are  spared  the  tleman  have  make  an  impression  on  my 

grief  of  par^g  from  a  girl  so  charming  and  heart  deeper  and  perhaps  more  lasting  than 

so  cruel  as  Miss  Sukey  Winston."  it  has  ever  felt  before.    But  the  heart  is  a 

^  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  all  spared  dangerous  guide,  and  I  hope  never  to  be 

that  same  g^ef  ?  "  I  asked  significantly,  for  found  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason.    I  argued 

it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  going  entirely  thus :  it  is  the  duty  of  females,  being  the 

too  fast.    ^  Have  I  given  Captain  Adair  any  weaker  vessel,  to  strengthen  their  position  by 

reason  to  believe  himself  preferred  ?  "  all  rightful  means ;  if  it  happens,  as  it  some- 

^  No,  Miss  Sc&ey,"  he  answered  humbly,  times  will,  that  the  wife  has  more  intellect 

<*  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  you  are  discretion  than  the  husband,  she  owes  it  to  him  as  well 

itsell    Yet  I  must  beg  of  you  before  I  go,  as  to  herself  that  her  mind  shall  be  the  rul- 

give  me  some  hope  to  live  upon.    You  know  ing  power ;  and  it  lies  with  herself  to  make 

that  I  adore  you.  Why  trifle  with  me  longer?"  it  so.    Now  suppose  I  were  to  be  alarmed 

^  Do  you  dare  assert  that  I  have  trifled  at  the  Captain's  threats  and  make  promises 

with  you,  Captain  Adair? ''  said  I  angrily,  which  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  carry  out, 
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what  would  be  the  result  ?  If  I  married  him  **  Speak  to  him  yourself,  if  you  think  he 
he  would  always  have  the  upper  haod,  and  is  pining  for  oonversationyAnne,"  I  answered 
I  should  not  be  able  to  manage  him  for  his  her.  "  I  have  always  been  taa|^t  that  we 
own  good  nor  lead  him  in  any  way,  how-  should  let  ourselves  be  sought  by  the  other 
ever  much  his  affairs  mig^t  require  it.  Un-  sex ;  and  besides  I  fear  that  Captain  Adair 
questionably,  m^  intellect  is  the  best,  yet  is  not  in  a  mood  to  be  agreeable.** 
this  one  unhappy  yielding  would  give  him  *'  Cousin,  yon  have  no  heart,**  said  Anne 
the  power  of  precedent — as  he  has  that  of  angrily ;  and  therewith  she  rose  up  and  in 
clumsy  strength — and  an  insightof  the  weak  my  very  face  went  down  the  path  to  Capt 
places  of  my  character  which  I  do  not  choose  Adair  and  walked  by  his  side,  talking  ear- 
to  grant  Therefore  I  intend  to  be  firm,  nestly,  w  I  could  see  but  scarcely  hear  at 
for  his  sake  as  well  as  for  my  own.     *  that  distance.    I  was  mudi  displeased  by 

Last  evening  we  were  all  sitting  outside,  this  behavior,  and  promised  myself  that  I 

the  door  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the  air  would  let  tiiem  both  know  what  I  thought 

after  a  hot  and  toiiscHDe  day,  for  the  harvest  of  it  some  day.    But  meanwhile  I  could  not 

was  begun.    My  uncle,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  k^P  my  eyes  off  them — I  know  not  why — 

for  coolness,  was  comfortably  smoking  his  passing  back  and  forth  before  me ;  slowly 

pipe,  resting  one  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  back  and  forth  in  the  moonlight,  which  fell 

wife's  chair  close  beside  him. — I  think  tho'  on  Anne's  yellow  hair  and  down  one  side  of 

they  make  no  outward  show  of  it,  these  two  her  lifted  face,  showing  the  round  cheek 

are  as  fond  as  in  their  days  of  courtship ;  &nd  chin  and  the  gold  beads  on  her  neck 

nay,  I  know  not  but  the  troubles  of  the  long  above  the  open  collar  of  her  white  sh<Nrt- 

journey  walked  hand  in  hand  may  bind  wit£  gown ;    showing  also  her  trim  figure,  her 

a  stronger  bond  than  mere  affection,  as  the  pretty  bare  arms  hanging  down  as  she  held 

lofty  comradeship  of  soldiers  in  a  forlorn  ber  white  petticoat  daintily  on  each  side  out 

hope;    indeed  I  can  well  believe  it  —  A  of  the  dew,  even  her  small  buckled  shoes 

broad  yellow    moon  had   just  risen  over  twinkling  along  in  the  grass.    The  moon 

the   hill   and  shone  brightly  down  upon  shone  so  bright  it  was  like  a  picture,  and 

us ;  the  faint  hum  of  grasshoppers  and  ci*  the  Captain  beside  her,  uncovered,  bending 

cadas  was  in  the  air  all  about    We  were  down  to  listen,  for  she  spoke  fast  and  low. 

quiet,  being  well  tired.    Under  the  trees,  at  So  they  went  back  and  forth,  until  I  wearied 

a  little  distance.  Captain  Adair  was  passing  of  watching  them  and  retired  to  my  cham- 

back  and  forth  with  a  meditative  air;    As  ber,  where  I  will  own  I  passed  a  somewhat 

we  were  so  silent,  I  fell  a  watching  him  restless  night    Early  this  morning  I  went 

while  he  disappeared  into  the  dark  shadows  into  the  fresh  air,  for  I  felt  very  dull  from 

and  came  out  into  the  light  like  a  ghost,  al-  the  want  of  my  usual  sound  sleep,  when  my 

ways  walking  so  slowly  with  his  head  bent  ftunt  called  to  me  that  if  I  was  going  out  I 

low  on  his  breast.    Presently  my  aunt  called  might  as  well  pick  a  mess  of  peas  for  dinner, 

to  him.  all  hands  being  busy.    I  therefore  turned 

**  You  seem   melancholy  to-night.    Cap-  my  steps  towards  the  pea-bushes  willingly 

tain."  enough,  for  methought  I  should  surely  find 

**  I,  madam  ?  "  he  replied,  looking  up  from  solitude  there.    But  how  was  I  mistaken  ! 

the  ground  in  a  dazed  manner.  '*  Oh  no,  not  ^or  I  had  not  been  at  work  five  minutes 

at  all;  why  should  I  be?"  and  he  continued  before  Capt  Adair  came  crashing  through 

his  march  at  a  quicker  step  singing  to  him^  the  tall  corn  close  by,  hurrying  up  to  me  as 

self — he  has  a  fine  bass —  tho'  his  life  depended  on  what  should  pass 

"Why  soldien  why  between  us  in  the  next  few  moments.    I 

Should  we  bo  meiaxMholy  boyi  ?  picked  rather  faster  than  before  when  I  saw 

Why  soldiers  ?  why  ?  him,  and  indeed  scarce  noticed  his  presence ; 

Who.eba.ine..»tutodie.-  ^^^  ^e,  seizing  my  hand  which  held  my 

«*  Speak  to  him,  cousin,"  whispered  Anne,  apron  full  of  peas  so  suddenly  that  they  all 

**  I  declare  *tis  a  burning  shame."  fell  to  the  ground,  implored  me  to  give  him 
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one  word  of  comfort  before  he  went.    I  are  not  legally  bound  to  remain,  and  adds 

miglA  have  been  won  by  his  entreaties,  I  significantly  that  he  "  hopes  none  of  onr 

confess,  had  not  the  scene  of  last  evening  men  will  be  guilty  of  such  conduct."    I 

been  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind,  don't  see,  for  my  part,  the  necessity  of  our 

and  besides  my  spirits  still  felt  ihe  fatigue  defending  the  state  of  New  York,  which  far 

of  a  wakeful  night.    I  answered  him  that  exceeds  this  in  wealth  and  population ;  and 

twas  not  a  time  for  trifling,  and  I  had  I  feel  a  very  hearty  dislike  to  Mr.  Sutton, 

trusted  that  at  present  his  breast  was  filled  whom  I  belieye  capable  of  any  mean  and 

with  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  alone ;  but  bad  action. 

if  indeed  he  required  the  consolation  of  the  ^®P*'  ^^* 

softer  passion  my  cousin  was  evidently  the  Sir  George  Prevost  has  crossed  the  line, 

person  to  whom  he  should  address  himself.  All  is  confusion  and  bustle.    Being  so  far 

He  protested,  vowed  and  flattered — but  all.  from  the  village  the  news  did  not  reach  us 

was  of  no  avail.  I  was  both  hurt  and  angry ;  at  first.    This  afternoon  Anne  was  spinning 

and  when  I  parted  from  him  'twas  with  in  the  kitchen,  I  sitting  by  with  my  sewing, 

downcast  eyes  lest  he  should  see  the  trouble  The  sunshine  coming  in  thro'  the  open  doors 

I  was  in.  Unfortunately  he  turned  bade  and  and  windows  enlivened  us,and  we  were  cheer- 

— ^I  fear — surprised  me  in  tears ;  but  that  fully  talking,  while  Anne  stepped  quickly 

weakness  has  passed  by  and  I  am  convinced  back  and  forth,  whirled  the  wheel  and  pulled 

all  will  end  happily.     He  told  me  indeed  out  her  thread ;  she  is  a  brisk  spinner  and 

that  Anne  was  but  talking  of  me,  and  added  smart  at  all  kinds  of  work.    Suddenly  Mr. 

with    emphasis  "  most  kindly,"— but   the  West  stood  on  the  threshold,  all  equipped 

information  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  for  the  field  and  wearing  a  most  troubled 

£  must  now  close  this  long  letter,  but  will  countenance  while  he  gazed  on  ihe  pretty 

write  soon  again,  knowing  that  my  dearest  creature  before  him.    As  soon  as  Anne  saw 

girl  will  be  anxious  about  one  who  loves  her  him  she  gave  a  loud  shriek,  ran  to  him  and 

so  well  as  her                                    Suket.  threw  her  arms  about  him.    I  came  away 

P.  S.    The  Captain  has  gone  I  He  crossed  '^^  ^^^^  ^^^*  ^^1^°?  *  <^«^P  P^'J  ^^^  ^J 

in  a  sloop.    A  man  just  brought  his  horse  8^®«*  cousin.    She  has  not  the  strength  of 

back  from  the  shore.    It  feels  a  little  as  if  ™'°<^  ^^*^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^^  ^  8^™®'  ^^^ 

he  were  dead.                                          S.  ^^^^  ^  '^'^^  ^^  ^^*  West's  sterling  and  noble 

character  by  her  side  she  will  not  need  it. 

Sept.  1st.  I  respect  him  much  and  believe  there  are 

My  beloved  friend, — I  will  try  to  keep  you  few  his  equals.     Capt.  Adair,  with  many 

informed  of  my  safety,  tho'  such  is  the  advantages,  will  always  be  the  better  for  a 

tumult  of  my  spirits  that  I  fear  my  letter  good    influence.     Mr.  West   is    his    own 

will  seem  disconnected.    I  will  keep  it  by  strength  and  guide, 

me  and  write  as  I  can.  ^^* 

The  militia  of  this  state  are  to  be  called  They  are  gone.    Mr.  West's  troops  crossed 

upon  to  aid  in  repelling  invasion.    Platts-  on  the  sand-bar  to  an  island  and  were  taken 

burgh  will  be  the  point  to  defend.    Our  off  by  vessels  of  transport.    We  hear  noth- 

federalist  Governor  is  busy  raising  troops,  ing.     Do  not  be  anxious  for  me,  my  Chloe. 

and  Mr  West  will  fly  in  the  face  of  all  his  The  British  at  present  are  advancing  upon 

own  principles  and  go,  as  there  will  be  a  Plattsburgh  and  will  not  go  out  of  their  way 

battle  and  our  forces  are  ridiculously  inferior,  for  so  insignificant  a  place  as  this.    Besides, 

Anne  can  hardly  hear  it  spoken  of  and  my  uncle  remains  with  us.    Our  neighbor, 

starts  at  every  sound,  but  I  wish  I  might  go  Dr.  Davenport,  has  gone  and  left  his  young 

too.    Mr.  West  promises  her  that  he  shall  wife  with  her  child  quite  alone,  but  she  does 

return  home  after  the  battle ;  he  intends  to  not  appear  to  be  afraid.    Nothing  frightens 

remember  his  principles  when  the  danger  is  me ;  my  uncle  says  I  have  a  good  courage, 

over.    Mr.  Sutton  says  the  greatest  mischief  Yet— oh  1  my  dear  I  if  he  should  never  come 

is  caused  by  the  militia  deserting  when  they  back  whom  I  sent  away  with  cold  looks  and 
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angry  words — ^alas  I  alas  I  what  would  be-  out  on  the  broad  lake  spreading  beneath  bat 

come  of  me  1   Yes,  I  was  hard  and  cruel ;  I  some  distance  away,  where  a  sullen  cloud  of 

feel  it  now.    And  he  spoke  so  humbly  and  smoke,  rising  and  falling  with  the  wind,  hid 

looked  so  pleadingly.    Ah  me  1   if  before  the  gallant  deeds  and  the  fate  of  our  friends 

this  week  ends  those  eyes  should  be  closed  from  our  anxious  eyes.    Anne  dropped  on 

forever  I  I  will  not  think  of  it,  he  tnii9t  come  the  grass  and  clasped  her  hands.    I  feared 

back.    Anne  goes  about  as  usual,  but  very  she  would  faint,  and  knelt  beside  her  trying 

white.    I  have  taken  the  wheel  and  spin  all  to  cheer  her  up.    Mr.  Prentiss,  passing  by 

day.    At  evening  I  get  a  long  walk  and  tire  tis,  was  doubtless  struck  with  pity  at  her 

myself  out.  woe-begone  aspect,  for  he  stopped. 

10th.  t<  B^  Qf  good  courage,  my  daughter,"  he 

Dr.  Davenport  came  home  to-day  on  busi-  said ;  **  the  right  shall  prevail ;  and  I  pray 

ness.    He  says  fighting  has  been  going  on  •  that  those  for  whom  your  heart  is  thus 

since  the  sixth  but  nothing  decisive ;  the  concerned  may  be  restored  to  you  in  safety. 

British  are  thoiisands  to  our  hundreds  be-  Our  God  is  a  God  of  battles." 

sides  their  fleet    Alas !  what  chance  that  a  Much  more  this  excellent  man  said  which 

brave  soldier  should  escape  with  his  life  seemed  to  comfort  Anne,  and  observing  that 

from  such  a  field?  And  Adair  is  brave  even  it  did  so,  he  sat  down  by  her  and  talked  a 

to  recklessness.  long  time ;  telling  her  among  other  things 

12th.  about  the  good  pastor  at  Fairview,  Father 

There  has  been  a  battle — that  is  all  we  Woodruff,  who  had  raised  a  company  of 
know  yet.  Oh,  my  Chloe,  how  terrible  is  volunteers  and  led  them  himself  to  Platts- 
war  I  I  wrote  last  on  Saturday,  just  before  burgh,  and  doubtless  was  bravely  combat- 
sundown.  Since  then  one  brief  day  has  in-  ing  the  British  at  that  moment.  But  still 
tervened,  and  what  may  not  have  happened  I  through  his  kind  words  broke  the  dull  hol- 
We  all  walked  up  to  meeting,  as  usual,  and  low  roar  of  artillery,  and  at  every  report  I 
found  the  meeting-house  crowded,  as  it  gen-  started  as  though  I  saw  the  murderous  balls 
erally  is  on  days  of  public  calamity  however  at  their  work  of  death.  Yet  we  heard  and 
little  we  think  of  Heaven  in  the  time  of  saw  only  the  battle  on  the  Lake ;  of  what 
prosperity.  There  was  a  great  seriousness  was  passing  on  shore  we  could  know  nothing, 
and  attention  manifested,  for  scarce  an  in-  The  hours  went  by,  slowly — slowly ;  I  pray 
dividual  present  but  had  some  relative  in  I  may  never  spend  such  hours  again.  At 
the  field.  Our  pastor,  Mr.  Prentiss,  had  fin-  last,  when  the  western  sun  flashed  directly 
ished  the  long  prayer  and  began  to  read  a  down  on  the  lake  and  the  smoke  lightened, 
hynm,  when, — oh,  Chloe,  how  fearful  was  some  said  the  enemy's  fleet  was  beaten,  but 
the  sound ! — with  a  start  and  thrill  of  awe,  we  could  not  be  sure  whether  they  saw  or 
we  heard  the  distant  boom  of  cannon.  Men  only  guessed  at  it.  The  cannonade  grew 
sprang  to  their  feet,  women  wept  and  fainted,  fainter ;  at  last  it  died  away  and  we  di-agged 
The  minister  closed  his  book  and  sat  down,  ourselves  home,  trying  to  hope  for  the  best, 
covering  his  face— I  doubt  not  engaged  in  If  Plattsburgh  is  taken  all  this  part  of  the 
silent  prayer.  The  low,  muffled  thunder  country  will  be  over-run;  but  I  am  not  afraid, 
grew  louder,  as  though  more  artillery  had  If  we  could  only  know  whether  our  friends 
been  brought  into  play.    The  people  all  left  were  safe  1 

the  church,  Mr.  Prentiss  following  last,  and  We  have  passed  a  terrible  night    No  one 

scattered  to  various  points  of  observation,  went  to  bed.    My  uncle  remained  at  the  vil- 

My  aunt  went  home,  but  I  made  Anne  lage  until  past  midnight,  waiting  for  news. 

cHmb  the  hill  with  me,  judging  't  was  bet-  Anne  shivered,  wept  and  trembled.    My 

ter  for  her  than  to  sit  in-doors  and  think,  aunt  read  her  Bible  till,  overcome  by  fatigue. 

We  went  to  the  very  top  and  found  there  a  she  fell  asleep  in  her  great  chair.    Alas  ! 

crowd  of  people  with  telescopes  in  their  the  young  are  so  strong  to  bear  sorrow,  and 

hands.     All  the  green  peaks  round  about  I  know  not  but  the  strongest  have  the  most 

were  dotted  with  men  and  women  gazing  to  bear.    I  could  have  envied  Anne  her 
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quiet  weeping.  I  wandered  like  the  dis-  A  hastiness  which  he  deeply  repented  after- 
quieted  ghost  of  a  murderer — first  about  the  ward,  for  Joseph,  rolling  his  hat  up  in  his 
dark  house;  then,  fearing  to  disturb  my  hands  and  looking  sideways  at  Anne,  mum- 
aunt,  I  went  out  of  doors  and  paced  up  and  bled  something  about  Mr.  West  having  been 
down  under  the  trees,  until  my  uncle,  re-  shot  in  the  village. 

turning,  bade  me  go  to  bed.    I  obeyed  so        **  What  I "  said  my  uncle  in  a  loud  voice, 

far  as  to  go  to  my  chamber,  and  then  it  was  '*  Are  you  drunk,  Joseph  ?  " 
not  long  before  the  dawn  broke.    Light       "No  Sir,'*  said  Joseph  almost  sobbing, 

brought  hope.    All  cares  seem  blacker  in  '*  wish  I  was,  Sir.    I  saw  it  all." 
the  darkness,  and  when  the  sun  rose  I  ^lept       I  trembled  so  where  I  sat  that  I  could  not 

a  few  moments  where  I  lay  ou  the  floor,  move,  but  Anne  started  up  and  caught  the 

My  uncle  thinks  we  shall  hear  news  to^lay.  man's  sleeve. 

jg^  "  Tell  me,  Joseph,  is  Mr.  West  hurt  ?  " 

,„,,        Lji        1.        i.jirr.1-*  **I  <^^^*^  tell  you,"  cried  out  the  honest  fel- 

We  have  heard  I  we  have  heard!    There  ,  ..  ,itv      ,.,  i_  ^  ^^  ^ 

,      ,  .    .  .       ,    rtn     r»  .x*  u  low*       ^  "J  ^^^  yo^  make  me  speak  before 

has  been  a  great  victory !    Tlie  British  are  ,       o-  ott/     •      x  i        ^ 

•     rii      xj-j-      oj      i.t  1-  licr,  Sir?"  turning  to  my  uncle  and  continu- 

in  full  retreat  for  Canada — those  who  are  .       ,,        j     x        x     /.        ..t     i      i 

1  r^    r  *u  >#    iir    i.  u        ux  i.i_  ^^S  the  sad  story  to  him.    "Looky  here, 

left  of  them.    Mr.  West  brought  the  news  .,.^„      .,   ,      ,,r,  ^,    .  ^,    v,  ,^    ' 

L*       ir     rM.  J         i.  r^ui     I  -i.  J- J  ^ir»     said  he,  **they  say  that  Mr.  Sutton 

himself.    Oh,  my  dearest  Chloel  it  did  my  ,       j  x.    i.  %«     -wr    ^  i    /  i^  ..i 

,.        jM  .  .t  ^.      1.  ,.  heard  that  Mr.  Went  had  gone  home  with- 

heart  good  to  see  the  meetinir  between  him        .  .  ^     i.  i        i         x 

J  -**  „  1.     ,x  .J     XXI.  1.  out  any  leave  of  absence,  and  so  he  gets 

and  Anne.    He  says  when  twas  evident  that  ,         ,.       ,.        ,  .  , .    i.^      ^^ 

.,     ^  ,  ..  "^      ,  leave  himself  and  comes  right  after  him. 

the  fighting  was  over,  he  came  away  m  pur-  .,         ,  ^        x-mr-nr..    t^ 

fxT'     •  ui.  ^     X  T»   1  ij  Anyhow,  he  went  up  to  Mr.  West's  house 

suance  of  his  rights  as  a  volunteer.    He  told  ,    /  ,.,    ,^  «    ,  ,.  ■•  /.     ,i    xi. 

.7^  «_.         ,      .^,    .  but  didn't  find  him,  and  finally  they  met 

me  as  soon  as  the  first  words  with  Anne  were  .     ,,       ^    ^     ^,     ,tt    x  i-i   i 

^   *i-  4.  /^     *  •    A  J  •  t      w   !_•  J  ID  the  street.    Mr.  West  likely  was  a  com- 

over  that  Captain  Adair  was  safe.    His  kind  .       ,  ^  ^^        ^         ^      ^.      «    ,  . 

,  .  ju'.j  XJXUXT1  jx  "^  here.  Sutton  steps  up  and  calls  him 
heart  made  him  understand  that  I  longed  toTjT      xt      j      j       ;      fi_xxi^ 

,_       ..u  i.  T       u      X      I.      A         .  *  deserter '  and  orders  *  go  back  to  the  army 

know  What  I  oould  not  ask.    Anne  is  per-  -  ,  .  ,  ,        ^       x  j    «•   .    •»# 

X    XI    1.  i_  X  J  X     •«•     1    1  X  £^»  ^Da  which  you  have  deserted.  Sir.'    Mr. 

fectly  happy  but  does  not  willingly  let  him  „.    .  ''  ju-ji.-  ji.. 

X    *  u       •  UA      rr  £       J  X        1-  West  grows  angry  and  bids  him  mind  his 

out  of  her  sight    He  was  forced  to  go  home  ,**.  S.i:     i        •ji.     i.     u 

rx     j«  X      XX     J  X    1-.      j»  .  J  X  own  business.    Then  he  said  he  should  make 

after  dmner  to  attend  to  his  affairs,  and  I  ..  ,  .     ,     .  .  ^  j     _x       .. 

,   ,  -        x   1-    J  J  X     x     1  it  his  business  to  arrest  any  deserter — " 

persuaded  Anne  to  he  down  and  try  to  sleep  ^,  x        j   l  _x 

f.„  , .        .  T     Ml  1  1  XX  The  man  stopped  short 

till  his  return.    1  will  now  close  my  letter,        ,,  ^         ,,     .j  *  i. 

...  ^     J  XI.       Lx     X         J       i^vi  "  Go  on,"  said  Anne  in  a  whisper, 

with  many  fond  thoughts  of  my  dear  Chloe        ,,  n«       l  j  i_x      ^i-j*.^ 

J        x/x  J    *      1.  .J  Then  he  aimed  a  musket  and  bade  Mr. 

and  gratitude  for  her  never  weaned  sym-  ,«    .  ,     „       ^.       ,  ^       .    .      i 

^  **        «.       ,     .      *  .     J        o  West  surrender,"  continued  Joseph,  m  a  low 
pathy.        Your  loving  fnend,       Sukey.  ,  ,       .   ,  «     j    »#    ^ir    x      .j 

'^     "^  o  »  2kna  hurried  voice,  "and  Mr.  West  said 

Sept.  28th.  <  never,*  and  tried  to  close  with  him,  being 

Through  what  soenee  hare  I  passed,  my  unarmed,  but  Sutton  fired  and  shot  him,  and 

dear  Chloe,  ^inoe  I  last  wrote  I    What  a  he  fell  and  never  spoke  nor  moved  again." 

world  of  grief  and  trouble  is  this  1    As  I        As  she  heard  the  last  words  Anne  sunk 

told  you  in  my  last,  Mr.  West  left  us  to  heavily  on  the  floor.    We  thought  long  that 

go  to  his  own  house,  intending  to  return  she  had  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  trouble ; 

before  simdown ;  but  not  appearing,  Anne  but  at  length  our  cares,  with  the  aid  of  medi- 

concluded  he  was  detained  by  pressing  busi-  cal  advice,  brought  back  consciousness,  tho' 

ness  and  reluctantly  gave  up  expecting  him.  only  to  be  lost  again  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 

About  that  time  Joseph,  my  uncle's  man,  She  seemed  to  live  the  distressful  tragedy 

who  had  been  abroad  somewhere,  came  to  over  and  over  again,  but  never  a  tear  did 

the  kitchen  door  and  beckoned  clumsily  to  she  shed.    O !  the  dark,  unfathomable  mys- 

my  uncle  to  come  outside,  which  he  unluckily  tery,  that  such  a  calamity  should  fall  on  a 

did  not  understand,  and — ^being  tired  and  gentle  creature  like  ray  poor  Anne  I 

somewhat  testy  from  long  wakefulness  and        But  I  will  spare  my  Chloe  further  painful 

anxiety — he  called  to  the  man  to  "  stop  his  descriptions,  and  indeed  my  own  spirits  have 

fooling  and  speak  out  what  he  had  to  say."  been  too  harassed  by  these  sad  scenes  for  me 
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to  dwell  upon  them  longer.    I  stole  from  my  They  brought  Anne  to  the  doorway  this 

poor  cousin's  bedside  to  attend  the  funeral  afternoon  and  placed  her  in  a  great  chair  to 

of  her  lover,  and  standing  by  his  grave  my  feel  the  air  and  sunshine.    The  yellow  light 

emotion  was  so  overcoming  tiiat  I  clung  to  was  repeated  on  the  trees  where,  besides, 

my  uncle's  arm  for  support.    A  friendly  crimson  and  brown  tints  simulated  flowers, 

hand  gave  me  a  glass  of  cool  water  which  and  the  fields  were  still  golden,  so  that 

restored  my  senses,  and  looking  up  to  thank  Nature  seemed  to  wear  her  most  glorious 

the  bringer  I  saw  that  it  was  Captain  Adair,  array.     My  cousin  looked  for  some  time 

who  remained  near  gazing  upon  me  with  silently  on  the  lovely  scene  spread  before  us 

an  expression  of  mournful  sympathy.    Me-  down  to  the  glittering  lake  in  the  distance, 

thought  'twas  noble  in  him  thus  to  show  re-  then  fetching  a  deep  sigh  she  said  softly, 

spect  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  name  in  *'  It  was  only  four  weeks  ago—  "  and  then 

the  future  may  be  dishonored  by  the  shame-  she  paused.    I  would  not  interrupt  her,  and 

ful  word  '*  deserter."    We  did  not  speak,  but  after  a  while  she  i*esumed. 

I  saw  him  shaking  hands  with  my  uncle,  "  Cousin,"  said  she,  **  't  was  the  justice  of 

who  says  that  he  only  came  over  to  be  pres-  heaven  took  from  me  a  heart  I  was  not 

ent  at  the  funer&l.    ^Tis  said  he  behaved  worthy  to  possess.    I  was  vain  and  weak, 

with  great  gallantry  in  the  action  and  is  my  dear ;  yon  saw  it  and  rebuked  me  for  it 

named   for   promotion.    He   looked   very  — ^mo»t  kindly,  as  I  now  feel.    Would  I  had 

handsome.    Gravity  becomes  him,  his  feat-  had  so  true  a  friend  before  I    My  dear  par- 

ures  being  exceptionally  fine.  ents  have  always  thought  me  perfect.    We 

The  murderer  is  detained  to  await  his  cannot  see  ourselves  till  a  faithful    hand 

trial ;  but  my  uncle  thinks  'tis  doubtful  holds  up  the  mirror.    Perhaps  had  I  shown 

what  the  result  y^iH  be.    Opinions  are  much  more  strength  of  mind  in  my  intercourse 

divided,  some  holding  it  but  as  an  excess  of  with — that  wretch  (in  speaking  of  Sutton 

patriotism  which  led  Sutton  even  beyond  she  shuddered)  this  would  not  have  hap- 

his  duty,  some  scrupling  not  to  say  the  ex-  pened." 

cuse  of  duty  to  hb  country  was  but  a  cloak  I  can  write  no  more  at  this  time.    Adieu, 

to  hide  embittered  personal  feelings.    There  my  beloved  Chloe.    Your  affectionate 

is  much  rancorous  debate  and  quarreling,  Sukst. 
but  alas !  not  indignation  nor  even  righteous 

vengeance  will  bring  back  the  dead  nor  heal  November  12th. 

the  broken  heart  of  my  poor  cousin.  Can  you  believe  it  Chloe?     The  cruel 

For  many  weary  days  Anne's  life  was  de-  Sutton  has  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  deoH 
spaired  of.  My  aunt  and  I  watched  her.  ocrats  and  can  walk  the  street  as  fearlessly 
Last  night  she  was  calmer  and  through  the  as  the  honestest  man  in  town.  What  is  the 
meroy  of  Heaven  at  last  fell  asleep;  her  world  coming  to?  An  assassin  shoots  down 
slumber  lasted  until  this  afternoon,  when  an  innocent  man,  peaceably  engaged  in  his 
she  awoke  calm  and  in  the  possession  of  lawful  business,  unarmed,  unable  to  defend 
her  senses.  The  doctor  visited  her,  and  himself, — and  the  murdered  man's  towns- 
coming  away  took  my  aunt  b^  the  hand,  people,  knowing  all  his  blameless  life  and 
saying,  **  Maiam  your  daughter  is  spared  to  that  the  error — if  it  was  one — was  but  the  re- 
you."  My  aunt  Went  to  the  kitchen  door-  suit  of  political  opinions  firmly  carried  out ; 
step  to  be  out  of  hearing  and  wept  as  if  her  knowing  that,  notwithstanding  his  opinions, 
child  were  dead.  he  fought  most  gallantiy  in  the  late  battie, 

**  Oh,  Sukey,  my  dear,"  she  cried  amid  her  not  leaving  his  post  till  all  danger  was  past; 

tears,  '*  she  may  live  but  her  heart  is  dead  1"  knowing  too  the  dark  surmises  respecting 

Sutton's  real  motives— dare  to  acquit  the 

October  15th.  wretch  1    Will  not  the  wratii  of  Heaven  faU 

Alas  1   my  cousin  will  never  be  herself  upon  this  whole  region  ? 

again.    She  is  meek,  patient,  gentle,  but  she  I  must  now  relate  some  eircumstances 

never  more  can  smile ;  my  aunt  was  right.  which  concern  only  your  friend — and  Cap- 
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tain  Adair!    Yes,  my  Chloe,  from  henoe-  been  about  to  take  leave  and  no  one  vras 

forth  what  oonoems  the  one  is  the  other's  present  but  ourselves),  "'tis  you  who  are 

affair  also.    He  came  to  visit  us  (being  unkind  now.    Such  conduct  was  worse  than 

ordered  to  another  post)  and  was  admitted  crueL    Did  you  but  know  how,  in  spite  of 

to  see  Anne,  who  received  him  with  the  well-grounded  doubts  of  your  sincerity,  of 

sweet,  passive  calm  which  has  become  nat-  fears  that  your  affection  was  but  the  sport 

ural  to  her.    He  was  deeply  affected  by  of  a  moment, — in  spite  of  all — all,  I  spent 

the  .diange  he  perceived  in  her,  and  ex-  the  hours  which  saw  you  engaged  in  battle" 

pressed  himself  passionately  to  me  after  — here  I  broke  off  and,  raising  my  head  in 

leaving  her  upon  the  crime  of  Sutton  and  a  stately  manner,  would  have  turned  away 

the  condoning  of  it  by  the  authorities ;  of-  from  him.     But  he  fell  on  his  knee,  and 

fering,  indeed,  to  shoot  him    himself,  if  catching  my  dress  besought  me  to  listen 

t  would  be  any  satisfaction  to  anybody.  while  he  poured  forth  a  stream  of  vows  and 

*'  Indeed  no,"  exclaimed  I,  shuddering  at  protestations  of  love  which — I  could  have 

the  thought,  '*  I  beg  of  you  put  no  more  no  doubt^came  from  bis  heart 
lives  in  danger."  Well,  I  ended  by  telling  him  that  I  was 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  cried,  **  that  you  take  at  length  assured  of  his  sincerity,  that  the 

an  interest  in  his  life?  "  test  of  absence  had  proved  his  constancy, 

Formerly  I  should  have  been  angry  at  and  that,  being  proud  of  the  reputation  he 

such  stupidity,  but  I  scarcely  know  whether  had  made  as  a  soldier,  I  would  no  longer 

I  shall  ever  be  angry  again ;  but  I  hope  I  refuse  to  confess  that  my  whole  heart  was 

shall,  for  some  spirit  is  very  necessary  if  we  his.    But  I  could  make  no  promise  without 

are  to  live  in  this  world.  the  consent  of  my  parents.    I  never  saw  a 

**  How  can  you  talk  so  foolishly.  Captain  man  so  ridiculously  happy ;  and  I  am  glad 

Adair?"  I  replied.    ** Since  one  brave  man  that  he  is  going  away  directly,  being  sensi- 

has  been  overcome  by  a  villain  why  might  ble  that  the  contrast  between  my  situation 

not  another  ?  "  and  her  own  cannot  but  be  painful  to  my 

"  I  thank  you.  Miss  Winston,"  said  he,  poor,  dear  Anne. 
**  for  the  kindness  of  your  solicitude  for  my        I  felt  obliged  to  tell  my  aunt,  who  be- 

safety,  which   causes  me  to  overlook  the  haved  most  kindly,  giving  me  a  kiss  and 

slight  upon  my  capacity  for  self-defense,  saying  that  it  comforted  her  to  see  one 

Tou  forget  that  poor  West  was  unarmed."  child  happy,  and  that  she  would  write.to 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  met,"  I  my  father  herself  if  there  were  any  ob- 

retumed,  "  let  us  not  employ  the  moments  jections  to  be  smoothed  away.    I  do  not 

in  cavil  and  debate,  as  they  are  the  last  we  think  there  can  be  any.     I  shall  remain 

may  pass  together.    I  have  beard  with  great  here  until  the  Spring  opens  and  do  my 

satis^tion  of  the  conspicuous  gallantry  of  best  towards  restoring  cheerfulness  to  my 

Captain  Adair  in  the  late  battle ;  and  I  offer  sadly-afflicted  friends.    As  soon  as  the  trav- 

my  thanks,  as  one  of  those  who  owe  their  .  eUng  becomes  good,  Dr.  Davenport  intends 

present  safety  to  the  brave  arms  of  our  de-  to  carry  his  wife  and  child  to  Connecticut 

fenders."  on  a  visit  to  her  friends,  and  they  will 

^  To  fight  for  such  as  you  would  nerve  take  me  with  them  to  Summerfield.    We 

the  arm  of  a  coward,"  said  the  Captain,  shall  join  our  funds  and  hire  a  large  car- 

**  Yet,  Miss  Sukey,  if  I  ventured  myself  riage  and  pair  of  horses  for  the  journey, 

more  than  common,  't  was  that  life  through  Then,  O  happy  day  1    I  shall  once  more  see 

your  unkindness  had  lost  its  charm  and  I  my  dear  Chloe  and  preseht  to  her  my  Ro- 

cared  not  much  to  keep  it."  land,  whom  I  trust  she  will  like  for  the  sake 

'<  Sir,"  said  I,  looking  on  the  ground  (we  of  her  loving  friend,      Susan  Winston. 
were  standing  on  the  door-stone,  for  he  had  Rkoda  Warthington. 
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T  is  difficult  to  find  board  in  private  for  the  family.  Nor  did  it  become  so  until 
families  at  Fans.  One  has  usually  the  some  time  after.  In  vain  Monsieur  implored 
choice  of  apartments  or  a  pennon.  The  the  painters  and  vamishers,  the  plumbers 
former  is  of  course  impracticable  if  one  and  gas-fitters.  They  were  always  coming ; 
is  alone,  and  the  latter  is  rarely  to  be  rec-  they  never  came.  Or  if  they  did  they  stayed 
ommended  if  one  wants  to  study.  Mr.  an  hour  or  so  and  then  went  away  with 
James,  in  <*  A  Bundle  of  Letters/'  has  de-  promises — ^never  kept — ^to  finish  the  day 
scribed  the  average  boarding-house  into  after.  If  the  family  were  to  be  believed, 
which  Americans  at  Paris  in  search  of  Ian-  such  irregularity  and  carelessness  were  char* 
guage,  home  life  or  ''local  color"  drift  acteristic  of  the  Paris  workoien;  but  per- 
The  society  sketched  by  his  clever  pen  may  sonal  grievance  doubtless  weighted  these 
stand  as  a  photograph  of  the  pension  in  charges.  The  house  was  not  at  the  heart  of 
which  my  first  months  at  Paris  were  passed,  old  Paris,  but  it  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Americans,  English,  Swedes,  Scotch  and  one  Seine,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  Luxembourg 
Spaniard  made  up  our  number,  and  we  had  gardens  near  was  to  be  had  from  my  sunny 
the  advantage  of  hearing  French  spoken  with  window.  Nearer  still  was  the  bright  square 
all  varieties  of  accent  and  grammar.  The  of  St.  Sulpice,  w^th  its  theological  fountain 
native  element  was  I'epresented  only  by  the  adorned  with  statues  of  the  four  great  pulpit 
ladies  who  directed  the  pcmdon  and  the  ser-  orators  of  France,  symbol  I  suppose  that 
vants.  It  was  very  amusing,  but  not  in-  their  sermons  were  not  dry.  There  was  the 
structive  except  in  human  nature.  Many  odd  old  church  with  its  mismatched  tov^ra 
people  fancy  that  real  insight  into  French  and  its  interior  always  smelling  of  incense, 
habits  of  life  and  thought  may  be  gained  in  and  with  worshipers  who  said  their  prayers 
such  living,  never  thinking  how  lightly  we  at  the  shrines  nearest  the  rasters,  I  ob- 
value  foreign  opiniona  on  our  home  life  served.  There  was  a  picturesque  flower-mar- 
based  on  boarding-house  observations.  ket  in  the  square  on  certain  days,  and  there 
But  in  going  to  Paris  I  had  been  fmv  was  one  permanent  small  one  kept  by  an  old 
nished  with  letters  of  introduction  to  a  lady  woman  at  the  back  door  of  the  church.  The 
who,  in  consideration  of  friendship  for  my  dark  little  comer  was  lit  up  by  her  oranges 
German  acquaintances, — and  a  round  sum  and  apples  and  flowers ;  she  had  a  cat  and  a 
per  month, — was  graciously  pleased  to  re-  foot-stove  to  keep  her  warm,  and  she  smiled 
ceive  me  into  her  family.  Like  ''  Miranda,'*  on  all  the  world.  As  might  have  been  ex« 
I  reflected  on  the  price,  that  '*  a  quantity  of  pected  from  its  neighborhood,  the  street  was 
conversation  was  to  be  thrown  in,"  and  that  chiefly  filled  with  shops  for  the  sale  of  devo- 
-no  price  was  too  large  to  pay  for  genuine  tional  objects.  Beligious  pictures  of  more 
home  life.  But  when  I  went  to  make  my  or  less  merit,  wax  tapers,  fropi  the  tiny  ones 
arrangements,  I  was  told  that  it  would  be  for  the  poor  up  to  the  magnificence  of  five 
impossible  to  receive  me  at  once.  They  feet  in  length  and  all  the  sides  a  mass  of 
were  to  move  at  New  Year's,  and  a  boarder  fluting  and  molding  delicate  as  ivory ;  gor- 
across  such  a  domestic  convulsion  was  not  geous  prayer-books  and  chalices  and  em* 
to  bethought  of.  I  went,  however,  the  very  broidered  stoles;  everything  to  tempt  the 
day  after  the  move  was  accomplished,  and  purse  and  conscience  of  the  devout.  And 
so  had  the  experience  of  a  French  moving,  there  were  trains  of  priests,  as  at  Borne, 
Nothing  of  that  sort  can  be  quite  as  bad  soldiers  in  plenty,  and  students  more  or  less 
abroad  as  at  home,  since  always,  there,  there  respectable.  It  was  a  pioturesqueness  whose 
are  no  stoves  to  go  up  and  no  carpets  to  go  memory  charms  me  noW|  but  which  at  the 
down.  But  as  the  apartment  had  been  un-  time  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged  for  a 
dergoing  repairs  and  the  workmen  had  taken  little  of  our  prosaic  comfort.  The  bouse  was 
a  good  many  holidays,  it  was  far  from  ready  old  and  had  a  certain  stately  elegance  about 
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it,  a  ghost  of  past  grandeur.    When  I  went  the  French  system   of  courses,  perpetual 

under  the  arch  of  the  outer  door-way,  fantas-  changes  of  plate  and  each  dish  given  thought- 

tically  carved  but  with  no  device  on  the  tab-  fUl  attention.    They  laugh   at  our  coarse 

let  which  formed  the  keystone,  I  used  some-  table  where  the  **  meat-and-potatoes  "  on  the 

times  to  fancy  it  the  home  of  some  stUE  old  master's  plate  is  flanked  by  four  to  eight 

noble  who  lost  his  head  in  the  Revolution,  small  dishes  of  vegetables,  all  to  be  eaten 

even   perhaps  of  ^  Monneur  U   Marquu**  at  once.    Our  variety  is  an  emblem  of  our 

Does  he  ever  come  back,  I  wonder,  and  richer  country  and,  at  first,  abroad  one  has 

promenade  ip  the  moonlight  in  that  ivied  a  feeling  that  all  these  tricks  of  plate-chang- 

court  and  up  the  broad  old  staircase?   And  ing  are  only  to  cover  the  poverty  of  the  meal. 

if  so,  how  his  soul  must  have  been  shocked  I  recall  our  first  experiences  of  table  <r  h6t€ 

to  find  his  place  filled  by  an  honest  and  sim-  on  the  continent  and  the  remark  of  an  ao- 

ple  French  family,  and  a  lonely  student  from  quaintance  as  the  solemn    procession  of 

the  Republic  whose  foundation  helped  to  dishes  passed, 

ruin  his  own  fortunes  1  *'  Just  wait,  and  what  you  want  to  eat  will 

In  vain  they  tell  you  that  Paris  is  not  come  in  time.    Bat  the  solar  system  would 

cold  in  Winter.  They  may  have  the  thermom-  be  put  out  of  joint  if  you  had  more  than 

eter  on  their  side,  but  with  bare  floors,  win-  two  things  at  once,  or  called  for  anything 

dows  to  the  floor  and  a  tiny  wood-flre,  the  before  its  order." 

thermometer  is  no  index  of  the  cold.    Coal  I  was  near  enough  to  the  University  to 

is  not  in  favor  with  the  French.    They  want  follow  the  lectures.    Nowhere  out  of  Paris 

a  fire  that  talks,  they  say.    Certainly  noth-  is  such  wealth  of  instruction  free  to  all  who 

ing  is  more  charming  than  the  leaping,  choose.    The  published  program  was  em- 

erackling,  whispering  flame ;  but  then  the  barrassing  in  its  richness,  and  it  was  only 

heat  goes  up  chimney  mostly,  and  '*  the  mar-  after  trying  everybody,  from  Renan  to  Dr. 

ble  heartii's  bright  glow  "  does  not  greatly  Brown-Sequard,  that  we  settled  on  Guisot 

warm  the  American  used  to  double  win-  for  English  literature,  Charles  Blanc  for  art^ 

dows,  rubb€)r  listing,  furnaces  and  carpets,  and  Renier  and  Gaston  Paris  for  French 

They  say  we  keep  our  rooms  too  warm  literature.  Then  there  was  Laboulaye,  who 
and  so  take  cold — tiiat  this  is  one  cause  of  pointed  every  remark  and  illustrated  every 
the  delicacy  of  our  children.  But  the  three  principle  of  political  science  from  the  his- 
ehildren  of  this  French  home,  hardened  all  tory  and  legislation  of  the  United  States ; 
their  lives  to  fireless  rooms,  had  colds  from  who,  as  a  cruel  radical  journal  phrased  it, 
one  end  of  the  Winter  to  the  other.  We  '*  played  on  all  occasions  variations  on  one 
had  much  snow,  and  often  I  looked  from  air — America ;  "  and,  last  but  not  least,  M. 
my  window  on  a  landscape  as  wintry  as  any  Emil  Caro,  whose  lectures  on  human  perso- 
at  home.  Snow  everywhere,  ivied  wall  and  nality  had  the  slight  disadvantage  of  draw- 
clustered  trees  in  the  court  overlaid  with  ing  such  a  crowd  that  one  had  to  go  an  hour 
gleaming  white,  and  beyond  leafless  branches  in  advance  to  get  a  good  seat, 
against  a  cold  sky.  But  only  there  could  It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  followed  these 
I  have  had  my  twilight  reverie  broken  by  lectures.  There  were  of  course  plenty  of 
tiie  sudden  dangor  of  bells  ringing  the  young  students  of  various  nationalities. 
Angelus.  Like  M.  Daudet's  poor  student.  Many  old  men  came  in,  chiefly  to  get  warm, 
church  bells  were  my  clock.  I  rose  with  and  slept  peacefully  through  everything, 
matins,  breakfasted  with  the  noon-day  An-  As  for  the  women,  they  were  of  all  classes, 
gelus  uid  dined  with  the  vesper  bell.  For  Except  to  hear  two  lecturers  who  were  po^ 
the  rest,  our  life  was  very  simple,  and  it  was  litical  favorites,  few  French  women  were  to 
characteristic  of  French  precision  in  bar-  be  seen.  But  Russians,  Germans,  Swedes, 
gains  of  this  kind  tiiat  the  number  of  meals  English  and  Americans  there  were,  and  one 
to  be  given  and  the  number  of  courses  in  or  two  large-eyed  Spaniards.  Most  of  the 
each  was  prescribed  in  advance.  When  one  women  took  notes  industriously,  end  I  never 
is  used  to  it,  there  is  a  certain  daintiness  in  saw  but  one  go  to  sleep.    We  sat  by  oor- 
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aelres  usually,  and  somelamBs  had  the  die-  eomparaUvely  wealthy,  it  is  a  point  of  honor 

tinction  of  backs  to  our  seats.    Tliere  was  that  the  wife  shall  personally  attend  toihe 

great  simplicity,  not  to  say  poverty,  in  the  housekeeping.    A  Frenchman  wants  her  to 

lecture  rooms,  and  one  at  the  Sorbonne —  be  the  brain  of  the  house,  know  how  to  spend 

often  so  crowded  that  we  went  half  an  hour  money,   keep   accounts   and   superintend, 

in  advance  to  get  a  seat— ^was  arranged  like  The  German  wastes  her  strengtii  in  petty 

anamphitheater,  and  we  climbed  down  over  things,  is  *  penny  wise  uid  pound   fool- 

the  steps,  at  once  steps  and  seats,  and  were  ish.' " 

glad  of  a  stray  pillar  to  lean  against  In  the  lower  classes  in  Paris  even  the  idea 

We  grew  very  soon  to  have  our  favorites  of  woman  as  domestic  mistress  is  overlooked, 

among  the  lecturers.    With  the  French  la-  She  is  a  part  of  the  business  establishment, 

dies  M.  Emil  Caro  was  most  popular,  and  her  husband's  unpaid  assistant  and  book- 

his  **  following  "  was  quite  the  most  elegant  keeper.    One  day  M^am$  pointed  out  to 

in  point  of  toilet ;  but  we  often  saw  them,  me  the  wife  of  her  butcher  as  h(dding  this 

when  late,  gather  up  their  silken  robes  and  place  in  her  husband's  shop, 

ttt  on  the  steps  rather  than  lose  the  lecture.  **  She  has  a  woman,  of  course,  to  manage 

Frenchmen  rarely  give  up  places  to  ladies  the  housekeeping,"  she  added, 

unless  they  are  acquaintances*    Homage  to  '^And  the  children?   What  becomes  of 

woman  as  woman  is  a  distinctive  American  them  ?  " 

trait.    As  Spring  came  on  they  all  had  ex-  ^  Oh,  they  are  put  out  to  nurse  in  the 

quisite  muff-bouquets,  and  M.  Caro's  lectures  country.    Paris  is  not  healthy  for  young 

are  embalmed  in  my  memory  in  odors  of  children*    Madame  B*  has  four.   The  eldest 

violets  and  hyacinths.    It  should  be  added  is  in  a  boarding  schooL" 

that  they  did  not  take  notes.  <'But  surely  this  is  not  common?  Few 

M.  Guiaot  was  very  popular  with  Amwi-  women  give  themselves  up  in  this  way  to 

cans,  and  his  lectures  on  modem  English  theh:  husband's  business  ? " 

literature  were  always  graceful  and  appreci-  '<  On  the  contraiy,  in  that  rank  of  life  it  is 

ative.    I  recall  specially  four  lectures  on  very  common.    In  no  other  way  could  tiiey 

Shelley,  with  profuse  extracts,  translated  make  an  independence  for  themselves  and 

with  spirit  and  correctness.    Butitwasdiffi-  children.    Life  is  very  hard  at  Paris,  every- 

cult  to  maintain  our  composure  when  he  read  where  in  France  indeed.    Tou  could  not 

a  line  in  the  original,  and  I  grew  to  doubt  <x>mpreheiid  the  hardships  of  the  peasants, 

the  possibility  of  Frenchmen  pronouncing  In  the  region   from  which   my  husband 

English  well,  since  these  learned  professors  comes, — the  North, — the  poor  farmers  often 

all  made  such  odd  work  of  it.    I  had  often  taste  fireah  meat  but  twice  a  year,  at  Christ- 

to  rub  my  eyes  and  think,  to  recognise  a  fa-  mas  and  Easter." 

miliar  name  in  their  mouths.     Hamerton  ^  But  what  do  they  live  on  ? "  I  adced^ 

gives  in  one  of  his  books  some  examples  remembering   the   American  theory — and 

of  the  way  an  educated  Frenchman  may  practice— that  only  on  a  heavy  diet  fann 

mispronounce    English.    I  thought   them  labor  can  be  carried  on. 

wild  exaggerations  till  I  heard  them  equaled  ^  Vegetable  soups  made  on  a  basis  of  salt 

in  these  lectures.  pork,  black  bread,  eggs,  milk  aiid  a  little 

My  French  family  belonged  to  the  middle  fruit.    And  sour  wine  of  course.    They  are 

class  and  was,  in  culture  and  refinement,  a  robust  and  long-lived  and  they  work  v«7 

fair  type  of  it    The  vrife  was  of  German  hard  always.** 

descent  and  the  traditions  of  German  house-  '*  They  would  do  better  to  go  to  wAmerica ; " 

wifery  clung  to  her,  somewhat  to  her  bus-  and  I  launched  into  an  alluring  description 

band's  discontent  of  the  life  of  our  farmers. 

<'  A  Grerman,"  he  said  one  day  when  we  But   Madame  answered   simply,    ^  The 

were  comparing  national  ideas  on  domestic  French  do  not  like  to  leave  home.    They 

matters,  **  wants  his  wife  to  know  every  de-  are  attached  to  the  soil  where  they  have 

tail  of  the  kitchen.    Even  when  they  are  lived  from  generation  to  generation.    Often 
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tiiey  tiye  to  old  ag*  withoat  qaittiiig  the  dis-  reaches  a  proper  age,  there  will  be  prirate 

triot  where  they  were  bom.''  talks  between  Mctdame  and  her  friends  as 

*^  Does  it  not  seem  to  yon  a  tittle  stnpid  to  a  soitable  match .  for  her.    When  he  is 

to  Ifye  like  that,  always  in  one  place  ?"  found  they  will  meet,  and  if  they  like  each 

^One  is  made  so,*"  answered  Madame  other,  and  all  pecuniary  arrangements  are 

with  a  faint  shrug  of  her  shoulder,  indicat-  satisfactory,  they  will  marry.    But  there  will 

ing  that  no  criticism  could  be  made  on  na  be  no  compulsion  on  Marguerite,  more  than 

tional  peculiarities.  that  used  everywhere  by  parents, — that  mar- 

Modmme  knew  nothing  of  her  neighbors  riage  is  woman's  only  proper  state.    Mean- 

(^^posite  or  above  her.    It  may  have  been  time  she  is  being  educated  on  this  theory  of 

aa  exaggerated  case,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  life  in  graceful  accomplishments  rather  than 

M^foiewr  was  thoroughly  vexed  when  one  solid  discipline.    But  so  we  educate  girls  in 

day  she  told  him  she  knew  the  name  of  the  America, — and  then  leave  the  marriage  for 

neighbor  above,  and  that  he  had  greeted  her  which  we.have  fitted  them  to  chance. 

on  the  stairs.  My  most  interesting  talks  with  Madame 

*^  Such  acquaintance  is  always  unfortur  were  not  over  French  ways  and  people  but 

nate,"  he  said.    *<  It  is  better  to  be  ignorant  over  the  war  of  71,  the  siege  and  the  Com  • 

even  of  the  names.    Then  if  you  have  com-  mune.    She  was  herself  in  Germany  with 

plaints  to  make  to  the  eondkrge  your  mo-  the  children  during  the  siege.    Her  husband 

tives  cannot  be  suspected."  spending  his  vacation  at  Gruemsey  with  Vic- 

This  eoncikrge  was  practically  mistress  of  tor  Hugo,  hurried  back  to  Paris  with  the 

the  whole  house.    She  lived  down  on  the  poet  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  and  served 

ground  floor  in  a  room  just  large  enough  for  during  the  siege.    As  soon  as  Paris  surren- 

a  bed,  a  stove,  a  table  and  chair.    It  was  dered  Madame  came  back,  arriving  just  in 

she  who  cleaned  the  stairs,  who  brought  up  time  to  go  through  the  Commune.    She  de- 

our  letters,  who  opened  the  great  outer  door  scribed,  as  one  of  the  most  trying  things  to 

for  us  nights  by  a  contrivance  of  chain  and  her  in  its  opening,  the  unceasing  clangor 

pnUey  operated  from  her  bed.    Her  greatest  during  forty-eig^t  hours  of  every  church  bell 

delight  was  her  cat ;  her  greatest  trial  dirty  in  Paris. 

feet  on  those  stairs.    All  notification  to  the  *'  I  had  gone  out  that  Booming  and  was 

landlord  of  repairs  wanted  were  sent  through  coming  home,  when  I  heard  a  cry  that  there 

her,  and  her  reports  on  the  various  tenants  was  trouble  at  Montmartre.    Some  women 

in  her  charge  had  great  weight  with  the  near  me,  who  had  had  experiences  in  the 

owner.    She  objected  to  the  noise  of  chil-  siege,  said  that  it  would  be  well  to  lay  in 

dren»  and  so,  thou^  they  were  allowed  to  some  provisions.    So  I  went  into  a  bakery 

play  in  the  court,  it  was  stipulated  that  they  and  took  two  large  loaves  and  then  a  ham 

should  not  laugh  or  talk  loud.    She  was  alto-  from  my  butcher.    It  was  fortunate,  for,  for 

gether  a  person  to  be  conciliated  by  drink-  tiie  next  five  days^  we  women  stayed  in  doors, 

money  and  New  Year's  gifts,  since  a  large  When  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuilleries  were 

part  of  our  daily  comfort  depended  on  her.  fired, — I  cannot  speak  of  it  1    We  went  up 

And,  despite  her  petty  tyranny  over  them,  on  the  roof  to  see  it.    It  was  a  cordon  of  fire 

the  children  were  happy,  and  their  relation  in  the  heart  of  the  city.    And,  after  it  was 

-to  the  i>arents  seemed  to  me  a  peculiarly  all  over,  the  reprisals,  the  executicms  1    They 

pleasant  one.    They  are  under  greater  re-  did  not  stop  to  question  or  try  them.    I  think 

straint  than  with  us,  but  it  is  a  restraint  so  every  one  was  a  little  mad.    My  husband 

gently  exercised  that  it  seems  only  loving  has  told  you  that  we  sheltered  one  man  from 

thoughtf  ttlness.    There  is  no  separation  of  the  soldiers  of  Versailles.    He  told  me  I 

their  social  interests,  as  often  with  us.    Con-  must  take  the  risk.    It  seemed  great  at  the 

stantly  Uttle  exoursiona  were  planned  for  moment,  but  I  did  not  hesitate.    To  save 

them,  alw^s  with  the  parents.    Mother  and  just  one  life  was  something.    For  some  days 

daughter,  in  this  family  at  least,  were  com-  after  there  was  a  track  of  blood  in  the  Seine 

panions  and  oonfidaotes.    When  Marguerite  several  feet  wide." 
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Two  other  ladies  described  to  me  their  latioD,  which,  exposed  for  four  months  of 

first  glimpse  of  the  Commune,  when,  return-  severe  Winter  to  the  famine  and  suffering 

ing  from  the  hospitals,  suddenly  at  a  street  of  the  siege,  was  in  an  abnormal  condition, 

comer  a  hoarse  cry  startled  them.    **  Fienes,  The  Paris  populace  had  fought  for  a  repub- 

9enezj     dioyennti^   faire   des    barrirades!**  lie,  and  had  no  mind  to  let  the  rest  of 

There  before  them  a  wild  group  of  men  and  France  vote  her  down  at  Yenailles.    And, 

women  were  tearing  up  the  payement,-^that  once  started  in  the  wild  fight,  no  one  stopped 

Paris  pavement  so  ready  for  revolutions.  to  measure  the  consequences. 

Pelletan's  *' History  of  the  Commune"  Paris  b  herself  agaiu  now.  Peace  has 
shows  how  little  part  the  '*  internationals "  healed  her  wounds  and  restored  her  pros- 
had  in  that  terrific  outburst  of  Paris  mad-  perity.  She  counts  herself,  on  the  whole, 
ness,  so  that  one  can  sympathize  with  the  happier  than  her  conqueror  Germany,  in  that 
victims  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  civil  war.  she  has  won  at  last  a  republic  which  prom. 
Some  radicals  say  that  the  struggle  saved  ises  to  be  stable.  But  memories  of  the  dai^ 
the  Republic,  and  that  the  explanation  of  time  will  cling  to  her  through  the  present 
the  matter  lay  in  the  fears  of  the  populace  generation  at  least,  and  prosaic  history 
that  the  fionapartist  assembly  at  Versailles  becomes  another  thing  when  heard  from  the 
had  made  a  bargain  with  the  Prince  Im-  lips  of  those  who  helped  in  its  making, 
perial  and  meant  to  bring  back  the  Empire.  Emiljf  F,  WlieeUr. 
It  was  this,  acting  on  a  vast,  excitable  popu- 
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/[  V  UB  pulpit  is  at  present  given  over  to  a  and  moderation  are  still  alive  they  are  most 
ll  I  boxing  of  the  clerical  compass  which  retiring  and  shame-faced  in  their  habits,  and 
y  1  is  peculiarly  distracting  to  one  whose  that  reverence  in  particular  is  seemingly 
J  previous  experience,  however  varied,  "  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind." 
had  never  included  the  hearing  of  '*  candi-  Neither  can  there  be  two  opinions  as  to 
dates."  But,  perhaps  in  verification  of  the  the  fact  that  so  for  as  tiiis  decadence  exists 
old  optimistic  proverb,  a  recent  north-west  it  is  the  gravest  of  evils.  Even  Mr.  Lecky 
"  wind  "  blew  to  said  pulpit  and  thence  to  himself  declares :  *'  However  doubtful  may 
our  tea-table  '*  good  company."  This  guest  be  its  position,  if  estimated  by  its  bearing 
happened  to  report  a  very  interesting  dis-  on  happiness  and  on  progress,  there  are  few 
cussion  which  he  had  heard  a  few  weeks  be-  persons  who  are  not  conscious  that  no  char- 
fore  in  Edinburgh  between  certain  famous  acter  can  attain  a  supreme  degree  of  excel- 
metaphysicians,  the  starting-point  being  Mr.  lence  in  which  a  reverential  spirit  is  want- 
Lecky's  summary  disposal  of  the  virtues ;  ing.  Of  all  the  forms  of  moral  jioodness  it 
the  most  ruthless  of  the  Pertii  professors  is  that  to  which  the  epithet  beautiful  may 
maintaining  that  the  virtues  are  but  three,  be  most  emphatically  applied  ; "  and  again : 
viz.  reverence,  modesty  (moderation)  and  **  Benevolence,  uprightness,  enterprise,  intel- 
sympathy.  This  estimate  does  not  differ  leotual  honesty,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  a  hfr- 
from  that  of  Marcus  Antoninus:  "All  is  tred  of  superstition  are  multiplying  around 
vanity  but  reverence,  charity  and  self-re-  us ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that  most  bean- 
straint,"  and  is  quoted  simply  to  introduce  tiful  character  of  the  past,  so  distrustful  of 
our  guest's  declaration :  "  I  was  forced  to  self  and  so  trustful  of  others,  so  rich  in  self- 
confess  that  in  America  even  of  these  three  denial  and  modesty,  so  simple,  so  earnest, 
two  were  wanting."  and  so  devout,  which,  even  when  Ldon-like 
Now,  no  thoughtful  observer  of  our  coun-  it  bestowed  its  affections  upon  a  cloud,  made 
try  and  our  time  can  doubt  that  if  reverence  its  very  illusions  the  source  of  soma  of  the 
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purest  yirtues  of  onr  nature.''  In  a  similar-  denoiee  of  this  age,  but  rather  in  secluded 
spirit  a  recent  critic  of  Goethe  affirms :  regions  like  Styria  or  the  Tyrol."  Looking 
^  Nature  8id  not  give  him  the  faculty  of  around,  and  alas !  within,  we  are  fain  to  ad- 
worshiping  any  man  or  woman  or  anything  mit  the  fact  and,  in  the  main,  the  alleged 
outside  himself  with  his  whole  strength ;  and  causes,  but  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
withoutthefacultyof  worshiping,  lives  must  Clearly  our  only  hope  lies  in  diligently 
alwa3r8  be  incomplete  and  must  always  miss  strengthening  the  <'  things  which  remain  which 
the  highest  greatness."  Once  md^,  hear  the  (tre  ready  to  die,*'  and  chiefly  in  cultivating  by 
Spectator,  in  a  significant  essay  on'  **  The  the  wisest,  most  painstaking  methods  the 
ilicreasing  Taste  for  Intellectual  Straining : "  vanishing  grace  in  the  young.  Everything 
*'  This  tendency  to  strain  after  intellectual  is  against  them.  They  are  born  of  those 
excitements  and  surprises,  which  has  flowed  who  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  with 
from  so  many  quarters  upon  the  present  one  hand,  and  pull  down  the  prophets' belie& 
generation,  is  a  very  natural  accompaniment  and  even  their  existence  with  the  other,  and 
of  an  age  of  discovery  and  of  popular  educa-  our  children  read  our  '*  enlightened  "  litera- 
tion,  an  age  when  people  have  been  taught  ture,  and  hear  from  family  table-talk  up  to 
to  expect  constantly  new  advances,  and  in  a  the  very  pulpit  only  of  new  discoveries  and 
rough  kind  of  way  even  to  appreciate  the  disenohantments. 

enjoyment  of  an  intellectual  change  of  air.  Having  previously  quoted  a  critic  against 

But  though  this  love  of  change  may  be  ap-  Goethe,  let  us  now  hear  Groethe  (as  reported 

propriate  to  a  state  of  progress,  we  must  re-  by  his  BosweU — Eckermann)  against  the 

member  after  all  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  times :  "  Till  lately  the  world  believed  in  the 

a  state  of  knowledge.      The  condition  of  heroism  of  Lucretia,   of  a  Marcius    Scse- 

the  highest  knowledge  is  the  condition  of  vola,  and  suffered  itself  by  this  belief  to  be 

least  surprise.    The  more  we  have  that  is  warmed  and.  inspired.    But  now  comes  your 

real  to  lean  upon,  the  less  excuse  there  vnll  historical  criticism  and  says  that  those  per- 

be  for  this  straining  and  craning  of  the  neck  sons  never  lived,  but  are  to  be  regarded  as 

after  startling  intellectual  novelties.    Even  fables   and   fictions  divined  by  the  great 

now  we  are  sure  that  the  tendency  to  grasp  mind  of  the  Romans.    What  are  we  to  do 

at  new  ideas  is  often  fatal  not  only  to  the  with  so  pitiful  a  truth  ?   If  the  Romans  were 

utilization  of  old  truths,  but  to  the  mere  great  enough  to  invent   such  stories,  we 

holding  of  the  ground  which  has  been  gained  should  at  least  be  great  enough  to  believe 

by  our  ancestors.    All  this  razing  to  the  earth  them  I  " 

of  the  moral  and  religious  Miefs  of  former  One  who  has  been  forced  to  watch  the  ef- 

dtty$  isfixr  more  loss  to  men  than  the  best  of  feet  of  the  ruthless  iconoclasm  of  our  age 

the  new  glimpses  of  truth  are  gain.    And  in-  upon  some  souls  once  trustful  and  generous 

deed  the  tendency  is  to  eradicate  the  temper  and  reverential,  and  who  fears  still  more 

of  repose,  the  heart  of  confidence  in  what  has  what  the  next  generation  will  be  if  fed  only 

been  gained,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  con-  on  these  **  pitiful  truths,"  might  well  say 

stant  reliance  on  the  stimulus  of  an  intel-  with  Cicero :   "  Errare  mehercuU  mala  cum 

lectual  excitement,  the  very  essence  of  which  Platone  quam  cum  istis  vera  sentire,** 

depends  on  change."  There  has  lately  come  to  my  knowledge 

These  quotations  and  their  context  indi-  an  act  of  spiritual  infanticide  which  makes 

cate  very  clearly  some  of  the  causes  which  one's  blood  boil.    A  class  of  children  not  a 

have  brought  about  the  deprecated  decay  of  thousand  miles  from  New  York  were  bidden 

this  **  most  beautiful "  virtue  universally ;  .to  write  compositions  about  George  Wash- 

and  as  to  our  own  country  onr  guest  was  ington.    According  to  my  informant  (one 

right,  and  we  need  not  even  cite  in  his  sup-  of  the  small  -victims),  they  were  instructed 

port  Mr.  Lecky's  assertion  that  ^  its  most  to  *'  tell  it  just  as  different  from  the  truth 

beautiful  displays  are  not  in  nations  like  the  about  him  as  we  could."    (Query.  May  not 

American  or  the  modem  French,  who  have  Fronde  have  been  under  similar  compulsion 

thrown  themselves  most  fully  into  the  ten-  when  he  "  whited"  Henry  YIU.?)    What 
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others  evolred  from  the  depths  of  their  moral  it  may  be  to  others  who  are  less  obtuse, 

consciousness  with  the  aid  of  the  father  of  Homor  often  saves  men  haat  falling  into 

lies  I  know  not,  but  my  little  friend's  essay  the  temper  of  plodders.    Better  stm,  it  keeps 

lies  before  me,  in  all  senses ;  four  pages,  be-  them  from  the  extravagances  of  ^Miatidsm. 

ginning  with  the  birth  of  the  fabulous  mon-  Sir  Thomas  More  jested  on  the  scaffold,  and 

ster  <'  on  board  a  whaling-vessel,  belonging  the  keen  perception  connected  with  hk  wit 

to  William  Yanderbilt,"  going  on  through  a  made  him  more  liberal-minded  than  most 

youth  and  manhood  of  mingled  stupidity  of  his  oontAnporaries.    Yet  the  love  of  the 

('*  in  school  he  was  in  the  habit  of  studying  ludicrous,  an  all-pervading  An&erican  trait 

on  the  dunce-^tool,  and  could,  for  a  wonder,  springing  out  of  the  buoyant,  not  to  say 

find  it  blindfolded,  after  being  put  in  the  boyish,  temperament  of  our  people,  natu- 

farther  end  of  the  room  and  turned  around  rally  runs  into  excess  in  assemblies  of  youth ; 

three  times  ")  and  vioiousness,  and  ending  and  then  it  operates  to  chiU  earnestness  of 

with  the  grim  statement :  '^  As  to  his  latter  feeling.    It  engenders  a  certain  shyness  of 

life,  some  people  say  he  served  two  terms  as  all  sentiment  that  rises  above  the  lev^  of 

President  of  the  U.  S.     I  am  not  sure  of  commonplace.    To  give  way  to  admirathm 

that.     But  I  do  know  that  he  served  two  might  tempt  the  unqrmpathetic  to  sneor. 

terms  in  state-prison  for  poisoning  his  wife,  The  idea  comes  to  prevail  that  there  is  s<»ne» 

in  doing  which  he  used  enough  arsenic  to  thing  unmanly  in  emotion,— at  least  in  tlie 

poison  all  the  rats  in  town,"  expression  of  it.    The  stoic  is  taken  for 

Better  far  the  dreariest  commonplaces  of  the  model;  and  tike  stoic  is  next  of  kin  to 

old-time  school-rooms  in  laudation  of  the  the  cynic    Our  earlier  writers,  in  the  pe- 

old-fashioned  *<  virtues,"  than  the  most  bril-  riod  s^r  the  Bevolution,  w«re  elated,  not  to 

liant  ingenuity  of  inventiveness  evoked  at  say  inflated,  by  the  remembrance  of  the  im^ 

sudi  risks.    Defamation  of  character,  cyni-  mediate  past,  and  by  the  prospects  of  tli0 

cism  and  unbelief  taught  in  a  single  lesson  1  country  that  opened  in  boundlMs  vision  be« 

Do  not  think  me  intemperate ;  it  is  not  ik  fore  them.    But  thore  was  at  least  a  cordiai 

vain  thing  for  it  is  your  life,  domestic,  polit*  enthosiasm  among  the  students  in  our  ool* 

ical  and  religious,  which  is  assailed  in  this  leges,  and  the  expressions  of  it,  turgid  tfaoiq^ 

worse  than  Herodian  slaughter  of  the  inno-  they  might  be,  are  quite  as  deserving  of  i«- 

cents.  spect  as  productions '  coldly  correct  and  criti* 

The  above  was  already  written  when  I  callydull,' which  spring  out  of  a  more  frigid 

heard  with  great  satisfaction  Prof.  George  mood.    It  is  easier  to  prune  the  luxuriant 

P.  Fisher's  admirable  lecture  on  The  Heroic  than*  to  raise  the  dead  to  life.    Hie  critical 

EUmerU  in  HitUmcdL  Persons  and  Eras.    I  habit  easily  degenerates  into  the  cynioaL 

venture  to  borrow  from  the  report  in  our  An  atmosphere  may  be  generated  wlrare  tke 

morning  paper  the  orator's  peroration.  glowing  ideals  out  of   which  noble  lives 

<^  It  is  a  lamentable  defect  in  character  might  grow  are  stifled  at  their  birth.    Let 

when  the  generous  ardor  that  ought  to  be  boys  be  put  to  the  reading  of  Plutarafa* 

excited  by  heroic  achievements  is  not  found.  Let  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  be  stud* 

There  are  influences  that  tend  to  discourage  ied,  not  solely  or  chiefly  to  illustrate  thta 

the  development  of  these  higher  sentiments  rules  of  grammar,  but,  as  one  main  end,  to 

in  our  institutions  of  learning.    Humor  is  bring  the  pupil   into  stimulating  eontaet 

one  of  our  national  traits ;  and  a  valuable  with  the  great  men  and  stirring  deeds  of  an* 

trait  it  is.    Apart  from  the  direct  pleasure  tiquity.    Let  teachers  bear  it  in  mind  tiiat 

afforded  by  it,  it  serves  as  an  antidote  to  it  is  a  part  of  their  function  to  inspire  aa 

self-conceit.    Men  in  whom  the  sense  of  well  as  instruct." 

humor  is  wanting  fail  to  discern  the  laugh-  Mrs,  Edward  Askleif  ITiiflbtr. 

able  side  of  their  own  foibles,  obvious  though 
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ALLOWELL  himself  was  my  dais-  tation  ofltentatiensly  displayed  on  the  table 

mate  a(t  Harvard  and  is  still  my  good  and  mantel.    At  last,  when  he  had  a  pair  of 

friend ;  in  fact  be  and  Jack  Sp^iser  slippers  given  him  by  one  girl  and  a  gor- 

and  I  have  been  cranies  from  the  time  geoos   sofa-cushion   came   from    another, 

of  onr  fitting  for  college  at  Exeter  nntil  now.  (neither  of  which  were  made  np,)  we  almost 

When  Spuuar  reiiehed  the  eminence  of  be>  lost  h^pe  of  ever  regaining  his  old  interest 

ing  a  Janior  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  greater  and  affection  for  ns     Hallowell,  Jack  and  I 

man  than  ever  before  or  sine»— a  state  of  had  been  inseparable  during  oor  sophomore 

mind  which  I  am  ready  to  say  is  not  na«  year,  and  Hadlowell  and  I  grew  sad  and 

common  in  monbers  of  that  class.    At  that  angry  by  turns  at  being  deserted,  and  finally 

time  he  vras  by  far  the  most  grownup  look-  gave  up  Jack  despairingly  and  went  on  with 

ing  of  onr  s^  and,  from  being  chi^  base-  our  own  fashion  of  living.    Jack  was  as 

ball  player  and  foronost  in  the  rioto  and  friendly  as  ever,  and  we  saw  him  more  er 

frolics  oi  the  year  before,  he  seemed  to  less,  of  course,  though  he  had  little  time  to 

bioesom  out  all  at  onoe  into  a  famous  ladies'  spare  for  us. 

man  and  something  of  a  danc^.  He  grew  HalloweU  lived  fifty  or  sixty  miles  from 
wonderfully  particular  about  his  cravats  and  Boston,  in  a  small  country  town  where  his 
boots,  not  to  mention  the  fit  of  his  clothes  family  had  a  pleasant  old  place  and  lived  in 
and  the  ccdor  of  his  gloves ;  and  that  Win*  most  charming  fashion.  His  mother  was 
ter  of  our  Junior  year  he  went  to  germans  dead,  and  his  fadier,  younger  brother  and 
and  to  the  assemblies  and  parties  of  every  sister  had  been  abroad  until  within  a  month 
description.  We  missed  Jack ;  for  our  old  or  two  oi  the  time  of  which  I  write,  so  Dick 
comrade,  instead  of  showing  his  former  in-  had  spent  his  vacations  with  the  family  of 
terest  in  the  subjects  to  which  we  gave  onr  an  uncle  who  lived  in  New  York.  He  had 
whole  attention,  showed  no  satisfaction  even  always  spoken  of  our  going  to  visit  him, 
at  being  a  Junior,  seeming  to  ignore  that  and  it  was  odd  to  notice  how  much  interest 
conspicuous  position  entirely.  He  affected  Jack  Spenser  manifested  in  carrying  out  the 
the  company  of  society  men  in  the  class  old  plan,  after  HalloweU  came  home  from 
ahead,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  size  and  the  holiday  vacation  bringing  with  him  a 
go^  manners,  position  and  generosity  and  fascinating  photograph  of  his  sister  Alice, 
congenial  tastes,  treated  him  almost  exactly  of  whom  he  seemed  very  fond,  and  had  al- 
as if  he  were  a  Senior.  We  teased  him  un-  ways  qK>ken  with  sndi  enthusiasm  that  we 
mercifully,  and  were  much  interested  in  had  fmquently  accused  him  of  bragging* 
trying  to  keep  track  of  his  flirtations,  and  His  room  suddenly  became  much  more  in- 
managed  s(Hnehow  or  other  to  get  the  full  teresting  to  Jack  Spenser,  who  had  a  way 
partioilars  of  his  bdiavior  and  experiences  of  lounging  about  in  an  easy  chair  by  the 
on  almost  every  occasion^  to  his  annoyance —  center-table,  where  the  photograi^  stood  in 
though  he  wisely  concealed  any  feeling  of  a  blue  ydret  frame,  looking  at  it  admir- 
this  kind  as  much  as  possible.  We  liked  ing^y ;  and  once  he  went  so  far  as  to  borrow 
him  and  we  missed  him,  for  he  seemed  to  it  for  a  day  or  two.  Finally  when  Hallowell 
have  no  time  nowadays  for  a  stroll  or  a  asked  us  to  go  home  with  him  to  sp^id 
freMc  in  town,  and  he  was  almost  never  to  Washington's  birthday,  which  came  on  Mon- 
be  seen  at  any  of  the  private  spreads  some*-  day  Uiat  year,  his  satisfaction  was  great ; 
times  given  of  an  eveniDg.  I  must  add  that  and  Dick  confided  to  me  that  he  did  n't  be- 
we  also  missed  the  entertainments  whidi  he  lisve  Spenser  cared  anything  for  going  with 
used  to  give  the  year  before.  His  room  was  us,  it  was  only  because  he  should  meet  Alice, 
decorated  with  tio]^iies  from  the  germans  Just  before  the  visit,  a  letter  came  to  Dick 
and  photogmphs  of  his  young  lady  friends,  to  say  that  Mr.  Hallowell  and  the  younger 
and  there  were  always  several  notes  of  invi-  brother  Tom  would  be  away,  but  it  caused 
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us  no  sorrow  sinoe  Miss  Hallowell's  presence  ing  more  accustomed  to  society  it  eyidently 

was  the  pleasure  to  which  we  looked  forward  caused  him  no  feeling  of  embarrasonent, 

most ;  and  what  could  be  better  than  spend-  and  he  was  probably  sure  of  making  a  good 

ing  a  day  or  two  at  such  a  place  as  we  im-  impression.    The  house  looked  imposing,  as 

aginedHalloweirshometobe?  Fathers  and  we  drove  up  the  Ikvenue,  and  there  was  a 

younger  brothers  could  be  dispensed  with  bright  light  shining  out  across  the  snow 

easily.  from  the  parlor  windows  where  the  shutters 

I  was  a  shy  fellow  then  and  half  afraid  of  had  not  been  drawn,  and  a  big  dog  bounced 

young  ladies,  but  I  also  had  admired  the  down  the  steps  to  meet  us  as  some  one  opened 

photograph,  and  Miss  Hallowell  and  I  had  the  hall  door.    Dick  ushered  us  in  politely, 

exchanged  messages  through  her  brother's  and  after  leafing  our  coats  we  went  into  a 

letters,  so  it  was  not  exactly  like  meeting  handsome  library  to  warm  ourselves  at  a 

an  utter  stranger.    I  must  confess  that  I  bright  wood-fire.    Dick  beamed  with  happi- 

was  a  rival  to  Sp^iser  in  my  ^aborate  prep-  ness,  and  told  the  man  to  tell  Miss  AMoe 

arations  in  the  line  of  gloves  and  cravats,  that  we  had  come,  asking  where  she  was. 

and  I  even  went  to  the  length  of  getting  a  John  said  we  were  to  make  ourselves 

new  supply  of  unreasonably  el^^ant  poeket-  comfortable,  and  added,  *'  She  has  a  very 

handkerchiefs  and  a  tight  new  pair  of  shoes ;  bad  cold.  Miss  Alice  has." 

and  I  anxiously  asked  the  advice  of  Sp^iser  *'  Groodness !  that 's  too  bad  I "  said  Dick, 

and  several  other  class  authorities  concern-  and  I  understood  his  sorry  look,  for  he  had 

ing  the  relative  beoomingness  of  my  hat  or  told  me  she  was  delicate  and  often  had  these 

seal-skin  cap.    Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  horrible  colds,  which  made  them  uneasy,  as 

most  interesting  and  important  occasions  of  there  was  consumption  in  the  family.    <*  I  'U 

my  life.    It  seems  at  least  twenty  years  ago  1  just  run  upstairs,"  said  be,  and  John  walked 

Behold  us  at  the  station  in  Boston  on  Sat-  away  smiling,  after  telling  us  that  supper 
urday,  carrying  the  neatest  of  traveling  bags,  would  be  ready  in  a  short  time,  and  that 
with  primly  rolled  umbrellas  I  I  saw  with  the  gentlemen  would  find  their  rooms  ready 
satisfaction  that  my  collar  was  exactly  the  whenever  they  chose  to  go  upstairs.  It 
same  shape  as  Spenser's,  and  Dick  confided  wsa  gratifying  to  be  called  a  gentleman,  for 
that  he  did  n't  know  which  of  us  locked  the  I  had  several  elder  brothers  and  had  never 
roost  of  a  swelL  To  tell  the  truth,  we  were  dared  make  any  pretensions  of  being  any- 
perfectly  satisfied  with  ourselves.  It  seemed  thing  but  a  boy.  Jack  took  no  notice  of 
odd  that  Dick  should  appear  so  unconcerned  the  compliment,  probably  being  used  to  it. 
and  act  in  such  a  matter^if-fact  way;  but  Looking  at  him  as  he  stood  on  the  rug  be- 
then  one  must  remember  that  it  was  his  own  fore  the  fire,  I  had  a  sadden  and  great  long- 
sister,  after  all,  whom  we  were  to  see,  and  ing  to  be  tall  and  entirely  self-possessed,  and 
we  rather  pitied  him  for  losing  so  much,  was  conscious  that  there  was  some  advan* 
We  felt  that  he  missed  a  great  deal ;  other  tage  in  being  a  society  naan.  I  looked  at 
peoples'  sisters  are  always  so  much  nicer  my  hands  which  had  been  much  battered  by 
than  one's  own !  base-balls  the  Summer  before,  and  had  suf- 

It  was  nearly  evening  when  we  reached  fered  recently  from  crooks  and  strains  in 

oar  stopping-place,  and  we  were  to  have  a  the  gymnasium.    Dick  soon  joined  us,  ttp> 

drive  of  two  or  three  miles.    A  man  was  parently  in  a  very  happy  mood.    His  sister 

waiting  with  a  handsome  double  sleigh  and  had  not  expected  us  so  soon  and  we  most 

pair  of  horses,  and  Dick  took  the  reins  with  therefwe  wait  longer.    He  looked  so  glad 

an  air  of  delight    I  felt  a  little  shaky  as  to  be  at  home  again  and  had  such  a  twinkle 

we  neared  the  house  and  as  if  I  had  left  be-  in  his  eyes  1 

hind  something  important,  and  at  last  I  set-  "  What  a  swell  you  are,  Hallowell  I "  said 

tied  down  into  a^  horrible  dread  that  I  had  Jack   admiringly*     "  This   is  a  stunning 

left  all  my  new  collars  in  a  drawer  at  col-  house.    Why  did  n't  you  ever  put  on  airs? 

lege.     I   could   see   that  Jaek   Spenser's  Jackson's  house  wont  h<dd  a  candle  to  this, 

thoughts  were  with  Miss  Hallowell,  but  be>  and  he  is  always  bragging,  and   Ibievw 
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lugging  in  sometbiDg  about  the  billiard  well  had  gone  upstairs  with  us  at  first,  but 

nxMn."  had  discovered  that  it  was  not  wum  enough 

^  We  have  a  first-rate  table  upstairs,"  said  and  left  us.    It  was  such  a  joUy  house  to  be 

Diek  meekly ;  "  we  'U  hare  a  game  after  sup-  in ;  one  could  not  help  having  a  good  time, 

per.    Glad  you  like  the  look  of  things.    I  The  very  atmosphere  was  suggestive  of  com- 

hope  you  '11  have  a  decent  sort  of  time,  I  'm  fort  and  late  breakfasts  and  doing  as  one 

sure,  but  I  wish  Father  were  at  home.    It's  pleased.    There  seemed  to  be  no  restraint, 

pleasanter  here  in  Summer  of  course ;  and  and  everything  was  so  comfortable  and  in 

then  the  jdace  has  gone  back  every  way,  such  capital  good  taste  I  The  servants  whom 

having  been  shut  up  so  long.    We  '11  have  we  saw  treated  us  with  respect  enough  to 

no  end  of  fun  if  you  11  come  down  in  Sum-  satisfy  even  a  Harvard  Junior,  and  they 

mer  some  time."  seemed  as  full  of  fun  and  good  nature  as 

Just  now  we  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs,  ourselves. 
and  our  hearts  beat  qtucker  in  anticipation  Presently  Miss  Hallowell  called  to  us  to 
of  the  lovely  virion.  Dick  jumped  up  and  come  into  the  parlor, 
rushed  out  into  the  hall,  and  we  heard  a  *^  You  're  not  going  to  leave  me  to  myself 
loud  kiss  and  they  both  laughed  and  talked  all  the  evening,"  said  she  persuasively,  **  even 
a  minute,  and  then  Hallowell  and  the  young  if  I  am  stupid  ?  Mr.  Spenser  plays,  I  have 
lady  came  in.  She  was  pretty,  Mid  no  doubt  heard,  and  I  know  you  both  sing ;  can't  you 
about  it.  Tall  and  slender,  with  dark  eyes  give  me  some  music?" 
and  ligiit  enrly  hair  and  a  fresh  complexion,  And  thereupon  Spenser,  who  was  musical 
and  the  pleasantest  manner  which  put  us  at  and  who  had  a  piano  in  his  room  at  college, 
our  ease  at  once.  She  evidently  had  a  terri-  was  delighted  to  t>lay  for  some  time,  and 
ble  cold  and  could  speak  only  in  a  hoarse  then  we  sang  some  of  the  new  tunes  which 
whisper,  and  her  brother  asked  about  it,  and  Miss  Alice  had  nt  heard  and  some  of  the 
remonstrated  with  her  in  a  fatherly  mi^iner  old  ones  which  she  liked,  and  then  she 
for  being  out  that  afternoon  in  such  a  bitter  played  for  us — first  some  gay  music,  and 
cold  wind.  Supper  was  ready  then,  and  we  afterward  a  plaintive  tune  which  made  me 
were  as  jciHj  and  hungry  a  party  as  ever  sat  feel  forsaken,  and  poor  Spenser  was  quite 
down  together.  Miss  Hallowell  did  not  talk  overcome.  I  should  n't  like  to  say  for  cer- 
mueh,  but  she  was  full  of  fun ;  and  we  told  tain  that  he  kept  his  eyes  wide  open  without 
one  story  after  another,  and  made  ourselves  winking  until  the  tears  came ;  but  I  hap- 
agreeable,  while  she  confessed  she  never  had  pened  to  be  watching  him  and  it  looked  un- 
been  hungrier  in  her  life,  and  she  hoped  commonly  like  it.  It*s  too  bad  to  tell  you 
our  appetites  would  keep  hers  company — ^to  that,  for  he  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
which  task  they  were  not  unequal.  world ;  but  he  was  young  and  he  wished  to 

She  devoted  herself  especially  to  Spenser,  make  a  good  impression,  and  he  sat  with 
— it  was  no  shock  to  me,  for  I  had  supposed  his  hand  over  his  eyes  looking  at  Miss  Hal- 
she  would  all  the  time, — and  she  looked  at  lowell  between  his  fingers.  Such  a  heavenly 
him  a  great  deal  when  he  was  not  looking  look  as  he  gave  her  when  she  stopped  play- 
at  her.  Of  course  Spenser  knew  it,  and  his  ing  1 — and  he  said  so  gently  that  it  was  just 
worst  enemy  could  not  have  denied  that  he  the  kind  of  music  that  he  liked.  I  had 
was  a  handsome  fellow.  At  last  we  could  heard  Dick  say  a  great  deal  about  her  play- 
eat  no  more,  in  spite  of  much  urging  and  a  ing,  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  I 
fourth  supply  of  fried  oysters  brought  in  4now  nothing  about  it,  it  did  n't  strike  me 
smoking  hot.  as  being  at  all  extraordinary.  But  she  looked 

We  went  up  to  the  billiard  room  and  tried  like  a  beauty,  with  the  firelight  making  her 

manfully  to  go  through  a  game,  but  the  eyes  seem  darker  and  her  hair  more  golden, 

balls  were  disorderly  and  we  did  n't  succeed  and  I  begged  her  to  play  something  else. 

in  getting  interested ;  it  was  evident  that  "  I  wish  you  could  sing,"  said  Dick,  with 

Spenser's  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  at  great  politeness  considering  that  she  was 

last  we  went  down  stairs  again.  Miss  Hallo-  his  sister,  and  then  they  laughed  as  if  ^ere 
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were  some  j<^e,   and  she  answered  that  state  of  mind  to  Diek,  who  said  he  was 

she  was  sorry  she  could  n't,  but  he  ooold  see  sleepy  too  and  volunteered  to  keep  me  eom- 

how  hoarse  she  was.    She  left  the  piano  and  paoy.     We  tistened  a  minute  in  the  hall, 

sat  in  a  low  chair  in  the  shadow  of  a  screen*  and  found  that  Jack  was  repeating  poetry, 

as  she  complained  that  the  firelight  hurt  her  He  looked  up  at  me  in  rather  a  shame-faoed 

eyes.    Jack  moved  a  chair  near  hers  and  fashion  when  I  said  good-night  to  Miss  Hal- 

they  entered  upon  a  long  converBation,  and  lowell,  and  seemed  more  ill  at  ease  than  I 

finally  Dick  and  I  adjourned  to  the  library  ever  had  seen  him.    Dick  said  in  a  casual 

for  a  smoke,  and  talked  over  our  own  affairs  way  that  he  should  be  down  again  presently, 

in  sensible  fashion.    I  could  see  Miss  Hal-^  and  we  departed. 

lowdl  as  she  sat  opposite  the  door ;  she  ^  Sentimental  goose  1 "  sai4  he,  when  we 

looked  pale  and  tired,  and  I  began  to  feel  were  half  way  upstairs,  ^He  '11  be  made  fun 

sorry  about  the  cold.    She  was  certainly  a  of  if  he  goes  far  on  that  taok.    I  said  I  was 

very  pretty-girl,  and  I  remember  she  had  on  coming  down  again  just  to  start  him  off. 

a  very  dark  blue  silk  dress  with  a  white  ruf-  I  'm  afraid  you  've  had  a  stupid  evening, 

fie  round  her  throat  and  a  bright  yellow  Phil ;  but  Alice  will  be  all  right  to>moRow 

gold  chain  just  under  it.    There  was  some-  and  we  'U  have  no  end  of  fun." 

thing  so  pleasant  and  frank  about  her  I —  I  put  in  a  remark  not  altogether  compU- 

but  sometime^  she  put  on  the  little  ways  mentary  to  Spenser,  for  to  tell  the  truth  I 

most  girls  have  in  talking  to  gentlemen — so  was  a  little  jealous  and  had  a  sense  of  being 

conscious  of  themselves,  and  looking  at  you  left  out  of  sight.    When  we  were  in  my 

with  that  devoted  little  smile.  room,  Dick  banged  the  door  and  roUed  over 

^Jack's  in  for  it,  sure  enough,"  sidd  Dick  and  over  on  a  wide  sofa,  laughing  until  he 

to  me  in  an  exultant  whisper.    *'  I  hoped  was  almost  in  hysterics.    I  never  had  seen 

there  'd  be  a  flirtation.     Did  you  ever  see  the  fellow  behave  so  in  all  the  time  I  had 

anything  done  better  in  all  your  life?"  and  kno^  him.    I  laughed  at  first  from  symr 

he  shook  with  laughter — and  then  began  to  pathy,  and  finaUy  I  pounded  him  on  the 

talk  about  something  else.  back  and  shook  him  and  made  him  sit  up, 

I  had  no  wish  to  change  the  subject  and  and  then  I  gave  my  whole  mind  to  finding 

said,  ^  I  should  think  he  would  enjoy  her,  out  what  the  matter  was. 

after  Having  that  stuck-up  Miss  Daneweight  *'  Oh  I  can't  tell  you,  (dd  boy ! "  said  he 

for  a  lady-love."    (We  somehow  had  never  gasping,  ''but  it 's  such  a  go  I  I  'm  afraid  I 

approved  of  any  of  poor  Jack's  flames.)  never  can  keep  it  until  to-morrow.    11  we 

''Alice  is  a  good  looking  girl,"  said  Dick  both  knew  it  we  should  spoU  it;  but  it's 
in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  "  You  are  n't  hit  such  fun,  and  you  shall  know  to^norrow 
yourself,  are  you  Phil?" — and  then  he  went  afternoon — "  and  my  friend  sat  up  and 
on  talking  about  running-jumps  and  stand-  wiped  his  eyes,  and  told  me  if  everything 
ing-jumps,  the  g^iant-swing  and  otiier  gym-  was  n't  all  right  in  the  room  to  sing  out, 
nasium  affairs,  and  I  wondered  why  his  eyes  and  that  I  should  be  called  for  breakfast, 
twinkled  so  and  why  be  seemed  so  full  of  and  I  must  n't  tell  Spenser  that  there  was 
the  old  Hany.  He  seemed  so  glad  to  be  at  any  joke  coming  off.  I  made  another  at- 
home,  and  that  made  me  feel  blue,  for  I  tempt  to  learn  the  secret,  but  Dick  scurried 
could  n't  help  thinking  of  my  home,  which  away  down^stairs  in  self-defense, 
only  a  year  or  two  before  had  been  broken  In  half  an  hour  or  so,  when  I  was  just 
up  and  which  I  missed  terribly.                   ••  going  off  to  sleep,  Spenser  opened  the  door 

We  sat  before  the  fire  some  time,  and  at  of  his  room,  which  was  next  mine,  and  was 
last  I  began  to  grow  sleepy ;  for  I  had  got  evidently  much  elated, 
up  early  that  morning  to  do  some  studying,  **  Hallo  I  you  are  n't  asleep  ?  "  said  he. 
— a  most  uncommon  piece  of  behavior  on  "  Is  n't  it  a  larky  place  ?  I  wish  we  were 
my  part, — and  between  that  and  the  jouiv  going  to  stay  a  month  "-^-and  he  whistled  a 
ney,  the  drive  and  the  supper,  my  eyes  kept  little,  and  moved  about  tiie  room  briskly,  pull- 
shutting  up.    I  discovered  my  miserable  ing  his  dressing-traps  out  of  his  travelingbag. 
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With  a,  great  straggle  against  jealonsj  worse,  and  I  most  confess  she  was  not  so 

and  sleepiness  I  said,  *« She's  a  stunner,  pretty  as  she  had  been  the  erening  before, 

is  n't  she,  Spenser?"  and  he  looked  grate-  It  was  a  great  disappoinknent  to  ns  that 

fal  for  this  sympathy  and  gave  me  his  opin-  she  was  ilL    Still  she  was  so  cordial  and 

ion  of  Miss  Hallowell's  charms  in  a  most  bright  and  kind  that  one  could  not  help 

toochingly  confidential  manner.  liking  her.    By  and  by  Dick  and  I  came  in, 

^  And  tiie  fact  is,"  said  he,  '*  she  is  lonely  and  finding  that  Spenser  was  reading  aloud 
here,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  There  are  we  considerately  went  into  the  library.  It 
no  young  ladies  near,  and  she  says  she  has  had  begun  to  snow  and  the  wind  was  blow- 
grown  up  with  her  brothers.  Of  course  she  ing  tremendously,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
is  awfully  fond  of  Dick,  but  you  know  he  is  peot  of  the  walk  we  had  been  planning ;  so 
a  little  rou^  sometimes,  and  he  seems  only  we  took  some  books  and  tried  t6  read,  and 
a  boy  to  her" — and  Jack  looked  at  hisaself  then  we  began  to  smoke,  Dick  having 
in  the  k>ng  dressing  glass  as  if  there  was  brought  out  a  generous  supply  of  his  fa- 
Miss  Hallowell's  beau  idmL  of  what  a  young  tfaer's  eigars.  We  talked  a  little,  but  it  was 
gentleeian  ought  to  be.  **'She  says  she  al-  ralher  a  dull  afternoon.  We  could  hear 
ways  has  wished  to  see  me,  ever  since  Dick  Spenser  reading  in  the  parlor ;  they  were 
used  to  write  about  me  from  Exeter.  She  sitting  in  a  bay-window  out  at  the  farther 
knows  how  to  say  a  nice  thing  to  a  fellow,  end.  I  could  n't  help  feeling  that  I  was 
and  she  means  eyerything  she  says ;  you  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  then  it  occurred  to 
can  teU  she  is  nt  trying  to  stuff  you.  That 's  me  that  this  was  a  good  chance  to  find  out 
Doneweight's  fashion."  Dick's  secret    I  had  alluded  to  it  frequently 

''Then  her  sun  has  set,  has  it?"  I  asked,  during  the  day,  and  he  had  hushed  me  and 

waking  up  a  little.  put  me  off  every  time.    He  said,  "Wait 

**Don^t  be  rough,"  said  Jack  placidly,  until  evening;"  and  I  thought  it  was  some 

"^  Did  yon  see  what  stunning  rings   she  plan  for  a  trick  or  frolic,  as  he  had  showed 

wears?"  marvelous  ingenuity  in  such  affairs  at  c(d- 

Nezt  morning  we  had  breakfast  late,  and  lege.    I  was  sure  of  something  entertain- 

kad  to  hurry  to  get  through  iu  time  to  get  ing,  and  hoped  in  my  inmost  heart  that  he 

to  church.     Spenser  sui^>osed  Miss   Hal-  meant  to  tease  Spenser. 

lowell  was  going,  and  I  didn't  care  to  stay  ''  Come,  tell  me,"  said  I  persuasivdy,  and 

at  home  alone;  but  when  the  sleigh  came  he  laid  down  his  book  with  a  gleam  of  fun 

round  and  we  walked  out  of  the  library  in  his  eyes  and  a  doubtful  look  about  the 

dressed  in  our  highest  style,  Dick  said  that  mouth. 

Miss  HaUowell  would  not  be  of  the  party.  <*It's  a  shame  it  snows.    I'm  afraid  it  'U 

Jack  evidently  wished  to  stay  at  home  to  spoil  the  best  of  it,  but  I've  a  great  mind  to 

keep  her  company,  but  did  n't  dare  to  say  tell  you.    It  is  agony  to  keep  it  to  mysell 

so,  as  Dick  seemed  to  have  no  such  idea.  How  the  rascal  has  managed  to  keep  it  up 

and  so  we  started  off  ruefully  enough ;  but  so  long  I  don't  see.    I  have  nt  dared  to  look 

we  had  a  long  drive,  and  the  gait  of  Mr.  him  in  the  face  to-day.  Hallo  I  what's  that?" 

Hallowell's   black  horses  proved  a  great  —«nd  I  followed  him  as  he  sprang  to  the  win- 

conscJadon  to  me  if  not  to  Spenser,  and  we  dow  and  saw  a  sleigh  just  coming  up  to  tiie 

heard  a  capital  sermon.    After  we  came  door.    A  young  lady  jumped  out  and  ran 

home  we  had  an  early  dinner,  and  Miss  up  the  steps  covered  with  snow,  while  tlfe 

HaUowell  came  down  looking  pale,  so  that  man  drove  away  tdw&rd  the  stable.    Dick 

we  oonM  tell  that  tiie  headache  had  been  seemed  convulsed,  and  I  thought  with  joy 

genuine.    Dick  took  me  all  over  the  house  that  the  teie-h^^  would  be  broken  up. 

and  showed  me  his  gfuns  and  all  his  own  The  young  lady  had  come  into  the  hall, 

special  treasures,  and  then  we  went  out  to  but  Dick  did  not  go  out  to  receive  her,  and 

the  stables.    In  the  meantime  Jack  was  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  held  me  fast 

with  Miss  HaUowell  in  the  parlor.    She  had  with  a  very  funny  expression, 

loafc  her  color,  and  her  cold  seemed  even  The  young  lady  caUed,  '<  Boys !  where  ara 
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you?" — bot  nobody  answered;   and  then  He  came  down-stairs  presently,  wearing 

we  heard  her  go  into  the  parlor,  and  Dick  his  own  clothes, — a  slender  fair-haired  boy 

went  to  join  her,  dragging  me  with  him.  of  fifteen,  with  a  wonderful  likeness  to  his 

The  new-comer  was  unmistakably  Miss  sister.  He  was  at  home  on  a  vacation  from 
Alice  Hallowell  herself,  and  she  stood  just  his  boarding-school,  where  the  chief  pleas- 
inside  the  door,  the  picture  of  amazement,  ure  had  been  getting  up  plays  and  he  had 
looking  at  the  two  people  who  sat  at  the  distinguished  himself  in  the  young  ladies' 
further  end  of  the  room — Jack  Spenser  with  characters.  He  had  always  been  a  capital 
his  Yolume  of  poems  open  in  his  hand,  and  mimic  since  he  was  a  little  fellow,  and  it 
**  Miss  HaUoweir*  (or  whoever  she  might  be)  was  surprising,  after  we  had  seen  a  little 
in  a  big  easy  chair  with  a  footstool  and  a  more  of  the  real  Miss  Hallowell,  to  see  how 
cushion  to  lean  against,  playing  with  a  pink  cleverly  he  had  imitated  her  ways.  The  cold 
rose  bud  in  the  most  sentimentally  invalid  was  a  reality,  and  had  been  a  great  help  to 
fashion.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Spenser  him — ^for  one  could  not  have  any  suspicion 
had  carried  **  her  "  a  bouquet  of  roses  from  about  his  having  lost  his  voice  and  being 
Boston.  obliged  to  talk  in   a  whisper,  when   he 

'<  Tom,  you  wretch  I "  said  Miss  Hallowell,  coughed  so  much, 

stamping  her  foot.    '<  TVm  /  how  dare  you  ? "  I  must  confess  that  we  found  the  true 

Tom,  with  a  sweet,  tired  little  smile,  put  Miss  Alice  infinitely  more  entertaining  than 

his  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his  dark  blue  the  false.    Therest  of  our  visit  was  so  merry 

silk  dress,  and  took  out  one  of  his  sister's  and  we  were  so  charmingly  entertained,  that 

lace  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which  he  held  to  we  went  back  to  college  the  most  sorrowful 

his  eyes,  and  then  rose  slowly  and  walked  persons  imaginable,  and  were  homesick  at 

down  the  long  parlor  with  short  ste^Mi  and  a  intervals  for  a  month.    The  storm  which 

most  effective  sweep  of  his  long  skirts,  oari-  began  on  Sunday  was  so  violent  that  we 

caturing  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  so  were  obliged  to  stay  over  until  Tuesday,  and 

skillfully  represented  until  then.    He  paused  of  course  we  felt  great  satisfaction  and  only 

at  the  door  and  said,  "  Good  by,  boys,"  in  wished  that  it  had  lasted  longer.    It  seemed 

his  natural  voice,  which  sounded  strangely  that  a  friend  whom  Miss  Hallowell  had  not 

grum  and  unladylike.  seen  for  a  long  time  was  to  spend  Sunday 

It  was  so  absurd  that  even  Jack  Spenser  with  another  friend  who  lived  ten  miles 

laughed  till  he  cried,  and  said  he  never  had  away,  and  they  had  persuaded  her  to  stay 

seen   anything  so  capitally  done   in   his  with  them  until  Sunday  evening.     When 

life.  the  storm  came  on  she  had  started  sooner, 

He  was  very  good  tempered  about  it,  and  fearing  she  might  be  absent  another  night, 

said  he  had  had  no  suspicion,  though  there  and  I  dare  say  not  feeling  quite  easy  at  the 

had  been  some  things  which  had  surprised  thought  of  leaving  her  brothers  and  their 

him  which  he  had  supposed  were  owing  to  guests  to  their  fate.    Tom  had  not  gone 

<«Miss  Hallowell's"  being  so   much  with  with  his  father  on  account  of  his  cold,  and 

**  her  "  brothers.   We  had  stood  for  a  minute  when  his  sister's  absence  had  been  decided 

on  the  piazza  before  breakfast,  and  "  she  "  upon  he  had  laid  his  plan, 

had  made  a  snowball  and  thrown  it  at  a  Jack  had  not  much  to  say  about  his  soci- 

bird  in  a  most  boyish  fashion.    He  had  ety  affairs  for  some  time,  and  finally  oon- 

tfiought  *'  her  "  hands  rather  large,  and  had  fessed  to  me  that  he  was  sure  that  a  fellow 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  photograph  needed  to  go  into  society,  but  he  had  rather 

was  somewhat  flattering,  though  he  liked  overdone  the  thing.    He  and  Hallowell  and 

**  her  "  very  much.    We  all  liked  him  all  the  I  were  fast  friends  through  our  college  course 

better  for  owning  up  so  bravely.    I  do  not  and  are  fast  friends  still.    Jack  and  I  made 

know  whether  he  bribed  Tom  to  secrecy  other  visits  at  the  Hallowells,  and  perhaps 

regarding  the  conversations  which  had  taken  it  is  no  harm  to  tell  you  that  he  and  Miss 

place ;  at  any  rate  that  young  person  had  Hallowell  are  engaged  and  will  be  married 

the  grace  to  be  silent  in  the  FalL    You  see  all  this  happened  sev- 
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eral  years  ago,  and  Jack  will  be  through  the  now,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  is  one 

law  school  this  year.  of  the  brightest  lights  of  a  class  which  is 

Hallowell  suggested  the  other  day  that  highly  distinguished  for  its  array  of  talent 

they  ought  to  ask  Tom  to  be  chief  brides-  for  music  and  the  drama.' 
maid.    That  young  man  is  in  college  himself  Sarah  0.  JttoeU, 
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T  would  be  a  decided  mistake  to  suppose  was  really  added  to  the  domain  of  Nature, 
that  the  arctic  world  is  deficient  in  ma-  and  physicists  began  to  turn  thither  in  order 
terials  of  interest  to  even  the  common  to  supplement  and  perfect  their  knowledge, 
observer.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  found  At  the  present  moment,  a  systematic  move- 
that  the  tropics  can  scarcely  vie  with  the  ment  on  a  grand  scale  for  observation  and 
polar  regions  not  only  in  grand  and  magnifi-  exploration  in  high  latitudes  seems  about  to 
cent  scenery  but  in  their  multitudes  of  mi-  be  realized.  The  scattered  threads  are  to 
nute  forms  of  beauty.  Still  further,  it  is  a  be  picked  up  and  woven  into  a  useful  and 
fact  that  for  the  interests  of  science,  as  affect-  enduring  fabric.  Desultory  labors  are  to 
ing  the  welfare  of  man,  our  naturalists  must  be  made  to  unite  and  harmonize  with  work 
go  north  instead  of  south — must  question  directed  by  a  well-arranged  plan, 
nature  within  the  polar  instead  of  the  equa-  The  way  has  long  been  preparing  for  just 
torial  area.  this  step,  which  is  both  novel  and  bids  fair 
It  has  been  left  chiefly  to  our  own  day  to  to  be  of  the  highest  utility.  There  were 
discover  this  truth.  Previously,  the  object  meteorologists  before  the  Signal  Service  was 
sought  in  steering  northward,  aside  from  organized — men  who  delighted  to  watch  the 
regular  fishing  cruises,  was  almost  wholly  clouds  and  the  winds  and  note  temperatures ; 
geographical  discovery.  To  find  a  north-east  who  willingly  kept  tireless  vigil  beside  their 
or  north-west  passage  from  Europe  to  the  beloved  barometers,  thermometers  and  rain- 
East  was  the  means  of  unfolding  the  outlines  gauges,  even  as  the  mother*  watches  the  cra- 
of  Novaya  Zemblya  and  adjacent  lands  on  die  of  her  darling.  Many  facts  and  laws 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  interwoven  islands  were  thus  brought  to  light  and  studied.  At 
and  channels  above  Ame;ica  on  the  other,  last  it  occurred  to  the  weather-wise  to  com- 
The  yoQcger  Scoresby,  and  later  Clavering  bine  efforts  on  a  gigantic  plan,  and  the  pres- 
and  Sabine,  sought  the  frozen  ocean  for  pur-  ent  system  is  the  result ;  one  constantly 
poses  more  decidedly  scientific,  and  did  good  perfecting  itself, — ^in  reality  lengthening  its 
work  in  that  direction.  Many  of  the  more  cords  and  strengthening  its  stakes, — but 
recent  expeditions,  following  that  of  Frank-  even  now  guiding  the  coasting  mariner,  ad- 
lin,  united  somewhat  thorough  observations  vising  the  husbandman,  and  informing  the 
with  their  main  object.  In  Greenland,  Dan-  dainty  lady  when  she  may  safely  go  shop- 
ish  officials,  partifcularly  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  ping.  Such  is  the  result  of  organized  and 
had  closely  investigated  nature.  But  with  untiring  effort.  Now  this  is  the  very  plan 
the  numerous  expeditions  of  the  Swedes  to  that  awaits  at  present  the  action  of  the 
Spitzbergen,  beginning  in  1858,  commenced  great  powers  of  the  world  in  regard  to  arctic 
a  truly  scientific  examination  of  arctic  re-  study  and  exploration, 
gions.  Their  untiring  endeavors  there  left  Some  five  years  ago  Lieutenant  Carl  Wey- 
nothing  to  be  desired,  and  directed  the  at-  precht,  of  the  Austrian  navy,  proposed  that 
tention  of  the  world  to  the  charms  and  beau-  various  governments  should  take  the  matter 
ties  innumerable  that  had  lain  hidden  so  in  hand,  and  establish  and  maintain  stations 
long  within  the  realm  of  frost.  An  entirely  of  obs^hratio'n  at  convenient  points  well  in- 
new  era  had  dawned ;  the  extreme  North  side  the  Arctic  Circle.    One  of  the  principal 
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objects  in  view  was  meteorological  obser-  point  on  the  Siberian  coast,  perhaps  at  the 

ration,  nnremitting  and  loug-oontinued, —  month  of  the  Lena.    Twostationsarepatin 

research  into  everything  pertaining  to  the  charge  of  the  United  States,  one  at  Point 

currents,  moisture  and  temperature  of  the  Barrow,  and  theother  at  Lady  Franklin  Baj, 

air.    It  was  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  our  the  place  selected  by  Captain  Howgate  for 

Signal  Service  success,  and  was  but  an  ex-  his  colony.    Denmark  will  easily  support  a 

tension  of  that  plan  to  more  northerly  lati-  meteorological  station  at  Upemivik,  its  most 

tndee  and  to  the  other  hemisphere.    Prince  northerly  chief  trading-post  on  the  West 

Bismarck  was   immediately  intei^ted  in  Greenland  coast. 

these  suggestions,  and  by  him  a  Commission  Thus  a  mopt  important  undertaking  in  the 

was  appointed,  which  reported  most  f avoi^  history  of  science  begins  to  take  form ;  and 

ably  upon  the  plan  and  urged  its  adoption,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  one  after 

Weyprecht  also  found  an  enthusiastic  and  another  these  and  other  points  will  be  oecu- 
able  supporter  in  the  person  of  Graf  Wilczek,  pied.  The  expense  incurred  will  be  trifling 
a  man  having  ^e  taste,  the  ardor  and  the  compared  with  the  value  of  the  results  of 
means  to  aid  in  working  out  the  result,  simultaneous  and  continuous  observations 
Through  these  years  the  subject  has  not  in  meteorology ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
been  lost  sight  of,  but  at  every  availaUe  that  these  stations  must  inevitably  become 
opportunity  has  been  presented  to  learned  the  centers  of  geographical,  geolc^cal,  so- 
bodies  for  discussion.  They  were  no  dream-  ological  and  botanical  researches,  as  well, 
ers,  either,  those  two  ardent  advocates  of  carried  on  either  by  public  or  private  funds, 
scientific  research.  Again  and  again  they  the  importance  of  their  establishment  can- 
sailed  out  into  the  North  Sea  and  far  up  not  be  overestimated.  In  regard  to  the  flitt 
among  the  ice-floes.  One  was  the  renowned  special  object  of  the  stations.  Dr.  Neumayer 
discoverer  of  Fran»Josef  Land,  and  together  stated  at  the  Congress  that  ^nothing  leas 
in  the  little  Isbjifm  (Toe-bear)  they  had  fam-  than  fixed  observations  at  various  points  in 
iliarized  themselves  with  Spitasborgen  and  the  polar  regions  would  satisfy  the  preeeiit 
Novaya  2^mblyan  waters.  The  past  year  requirements  of  science.  In  sudi  depari- 
the  effort  which  had  so  much  to  recommend  ments  as  meteorology  and  magnetism  it  was 
it  began  to  make  a  showing  of  fruit.  In  Oc-  absolutely  necessary  that  a  continuous  series 
tober,  1879,  the  International  Geographical  of  observatories  should  be  made  at  one  place, 
Congress  met  at  Hamburg,  and  it  was  reo-  and  in  many  places  simultaneously.*'  Aad 
ommended  that  permanent  stations  be  estab-  he  added  that  ^it  was  the  opinion  of  tbe 
lished  Id  the  arctic  regions,  to  be  maintained  foremost  men  of  science  of  our  time  that 
by  the  powers  most  interested.  The  points  such  observations  would  rend^  great  ser- 
seleoted  for  stations  seem  wisely  chosen,  and  vice  to  all  branches  of  science."  When  we 
a  peculiar  fitness  characterizes  the  distribu-  remember  that  Dr.  Neumayer  is  th^  Direc- 
tion, tor  of  the  German  Marine  Obserratoiy,  and 

The  first  station  reconunended  is  to  be  lo-  that  the  prime  idea  of  establishing  permap 

oated  well  up  in  East  Grreenland,  and  will  nent  settlements  in  the  far  North  was  his, 

be  sustained  by  Germany,  which  can  rightly  which  Lieutenant  Weyprecht  had  broaght 

claim  the  most  recent  and  thorough  knowl-  into  its  present  form,  it  will  add  great  force 

edge  of  those  coasts.    Jan  Mayen  is  to  be  to  his  words. 

assigned  to  the  Dutch,  the  discoverers  of  the  It  is  our  purpose  to  merely  glance  here,  in 

island.    Its  snowy  peak,  Beerenberg,  almost  an  informal  way,  at  some  of  the  interesting 

continually  enveloped  in  fogs  and  clouds,  questions  and  subjects  that  await  develop- 

renders  this  place  memorable.    In'Finmark  ment  in  those  icy  regions, 

the  Norwegians  will  estabUsh  a  station;  and  1.    As  respecting  MeUorologyf  it  is  be- 

the  Swedes  one  in  North  Spitsbergen,  land  lieved  that  the  starting-point  of  the  oold 

now  so  familiar  throu^  Nordenskidld*s  la-  waves  that  occasionally  sweep  down  awtr 

bors  there.    To  Austria  is  justly  Itoigned  our  land  is  in  the  remote  North.    And  if,  as 

North  Novaya  Zemblya,  and  to  Russia  some  is  surmised,  the  latitude  of  extreme  cold  is 
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not  far  from  78^  N^  whence  it  gradually  whence  they  extended  southward.  The8a1;>- 
growsmildertoward  the  pole,  it  will  be  easy  tropical  condition  of  the  seas  that  once 
to  locate  the  points  of  observation  well  up  washed  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  is  fully 
toward  that  line,  and  be  in  a  situation  attested  by  extensive  coal-beds,  by  fossilized 
most  favorable  for  noting  tiie  initial  pro-  trunks  of  trees,  and  by  blocks  of  ancient 
cesses  of  these  storms.  Tbe  observers  at  coraL  Scoresby's  specimens,  gathered  in 
the  Siberian  station  will  have  the  best  of  1822,  included  some  of  the  Coal  Formation ; 
opportunities  for  learning  the  effect  on  tern-  and  this  being  new  to  geologists,  Professor 
perature  and  the  breeding  of  storms  of  the  Jameson  remarks :  *'  Remains  of  plants  with 
vast  Tundroij  where  the  earth  is  always  tropical  characters,  in  their  native  place  of 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  growth  under  the  70th  degree  of  north  lati- 
where  the  surface  never  thaws  lower  down  tude,  is  a  fact  which  leads  to  very  extensive 
than  twelve  inches.  Our  own  station  at  and  remarkably  curious  discussions  in  re- 
Pcnnt  Barrow,  the  remote  outpost  of  our  gard  to  the  former  state  of  the  climate  of 
continental  land  on  the  icy  sea,  must  furnish  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe."  The 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  intense  cold  wonder  thus  awakened  has  only  increased 
that  sometimes  flows  down  upon  the  states  as  the  various  expeditions,  particularly  the 
and  territorieB,  following  the  Rocky  Mount-  Swedish,  have  brought  to  light  the  mnlti- 
ain  chain.  At  the  various  forts  of  the  Hud-  tudes  of  beautiful  fossils  in  that  far-4iway 
son  Bay  Company  abundance  of  material  of  realm.  .Nor  less  remarkable,  in  this  oonneo- 
the  most  interesting  kind  could  be  easily  tion,  are  the  enormous  meteorites  found  by 
obtained.  Their  territory  is  famous  for  low  Nordenskiold  at  Ovifak,  in  Danish  Green- 
temperatures.  The  journeys  of  Franklin,  land ;  as  also  the  iine  mineral  powder  exist- 
Back,  Bae  and  others,  through  these  inclem-  ing  on  the  surface  of  the  glaciers, — ^perhi^ 
ent  r^ions,  and  the  almost  insupportable  itself  meteoric  dust, — eating  its  way  surely 
suffering  they  bore,  will  always  live  in  the  and  rapidly  into  the  great  ice-sheets  and 
memory  after  a  perusal  of  the  narratives,  disintegrating  them.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
By  far  the  most  northerly  of  the  stations  Berggreu  discovered  a  microscopic  alga^  liv- 
thus  proposed  will  be  that  at  Lady  Franklin  ing  and  flourishing  in  the  same  conditions 
Bay,  nearly  under  the  eighty-second  paral-  and  performing  a  similar  work;  leading  Pro- 
leL  Here  will  be  afforded  very  special  facil-  fessor  Nordenskiold  to  remark,  that  "  This 
ities  for  learning  the  exceptionid  phases  of  plant  has  no  doubt  played  the  same  part  in 
the  sky,  clouds  and  atmosphere,  and  their  our  country,  and  we  have  it  to  thank,  per- 
conneotion  with  the  climate  of  the  temperate  haps,  that  the  deserts  of  ice  which  formerly 
lone.  Taken  together,  this  belt  of  observ-  covered  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  and 
ing  stations  will  be  one  among  many  that  America  have  now  given  place  to  shady 
at  length  may  gird  the  earth  from  Pole  to  woods  and  undulating  fields." 
Equator,  and  flash  'daily  and  hourly  records  When  spectacled  professors  can  botanize 
to  cenktJ  offices,  whence  the  weather  pre-  successfully  on  glaciers  thousands  of  miles 
dictions  will  be  issued.  So  long  ago  as  1878,  in  extent  and  thousands  of  feet  thick,  it  is 
Mr.  C.  R.  Markham  called  attention  to  the  absurd  to  term  any  part  of  the  earth  barren 
necessity  of  a  better  knowledge  of  the  winds  and  void  of  good.  Even  desolate  Novaya 
and  of  the  water  and  land-masses  within  Zemblya  was  once  clothed  with  tropical  verd- 
tfae  **  Unkpown  Region,"  in  order  to  under-  ure,  and  the  seas  around,  now  ice-burdened, 
stand  it^  climate  oi  Europe,  and  to  predict  were  warm  and  swarmed  with  tender  life, 
tiie  weather  not  only  for  that  section  but  for  At  the  highest  point  reached  by  Captain  Hall 
^  the  earth  generally."  on  the  Greenland  coast,  he  '*  found  a  rock 
2.  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  Geological  full  of  fossils,  coral  being  one  of  them." 
studies  of  more  interest  than  above  the  Arc-  Already  research  has  been  so  fruitAil  that  an 
tic  Circle.  In  fact  this  is  the  proper  place  eminent  authority  in  this  field  can  say  that 
to  begin  the  study,  inasmuch  as  here  were  it  may  **  now  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
the  initial  points  of  the  great  continents  greater  portion  of  the  polar  region  is  com- 
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posed  of  carboniferoas  rocks,  and  that  the  geese  of  every  name,  dovekies,  and  every 
greater  part  of  the  Polar  Sea  north  of  Franz-  species  almost  of  swimmers  and  wadeiB, 
Josef  Land  and  Spitzbergen  probably  covers  alike  make  it  home  here  yearly  for  a  longer 
a  large  area  of  coal  measures.'*  AVhen  care-  or  shorter  period,  and  fill  the  air  with  dis- 
fnlly  weighed  and  considered  what  an  amaz-  cordant  notes.  The  ptarmigan,  or  snow- 
ing fact  is  this!  It  is  with  feelings  of  partridge,  famishes  many  a  good  meal  to 
absolute  awe  that  the  geologist  stands  on  the  arctic  voyager. 

an  ice-strewn  beach,  at  the  very  side  of  a  Eider-ducks  frequent  all  the  northern 
glacier,  and  sees  these  relics  of  another  age  coasts,  and  fumbh  abundantly  eggs,  down, 
and  world  cropping  out  of  the  strata  at  his  and  nourishing  flesh  to  the  cold  and  starv- 
feet.  The  frozen  soil  of  Siberia  and  of  the  ing.  Hall  tells  us  they  winter  in  large  num- 
islands  ofF  its  coasts  is  filled  with  the  huge  bers  in  Rowe's  Welcome,  Hudson's  Bay. 
bodies  of  mammoths,  and  testifies  to  the  On  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  Iceland  they  are 
change  of  climate  which  has  occurred  during  carefully  guarded,  and  are  a  source  of  much 
the  ages  in  that  region.  It  was  a  sore  dis-  profit.  <*  Owing  to  their  being  so  jealously 
appointment  to  the  crew  of  the  Vega  not  to  preserved,  the  duck  becomes  very  tame  dur- 
be  able  to  examine  with  some  care  the  New  ing  the  period  of  incubation,  so  tame  indeed 
Siberian  Islands,  those  great  store-houses  of  that  she  will  allow  herself  to  be  stroked  with 
fossil  ivory.  the  band  while  on  the  nest."  Mr.  Kumlien, 
8.  Touching  the  zoological  department,  who  was  naturalist  on  board  the  Florenee^ 
or  that  of  the  animal  life  of  the  frozen  lands  describes  some  laughable  traits  of  the  eider, 
and  seas,  we  may  only  hint  at  the  super-  On  their  return  in  Spring  they  convoked  a 
abounding  richness  of  the  species.  And  the  sort  of  general  congress,  and  held  high  car- 
individuals  are  not  poor  and  weak,  but  nival.  "When  thus  assembled,  some  old 
mighty  in  their  lusty  strength.  The  polar  veteran  would  make  himself  conspicuous, 
bear  vies  in  power  and  courage  with  the  and  jabber  away  at  a  terrible  rate,  often 
largest  existing  land  animal,  if  we  except  sUencing  the  gpreater  portion  of  the  rest, 
the  elephant  The  whale,  whose  nursery  is  who  appeared  to  listen  for  a  short  time, 
the  arctic  waters,  knows  no  rival  in  size  or  when  the  entire  crowd  would  break  out, 
might  on  earth.  And  the  musk-ox,  the  each  one  apparently  expressing  his  or  her 
reindeer,  the  seal  and  walrus  flourish  in  opinion  on  the  subject.^  Does  not  this  read 
hardy  vigor  where  we  might  predict  total  very  like  a  brief  report  of  the  debates  of 
absence  of  life  from  the  low  temperature  more  southerly  deliberative  bodies?  We 
and  inclement  seasons.  Land-birds  and  will  not  say  that  the  following  has  any  anal- 
sea-fowl  alike,  instead  of  shunning,  eagerly  ogy  outside  the  bird-kingdom.  After  being 
seek  the  high  latitudes,  and  swarm  in  count-  driven  from  their  nests  by  the  approach  of 
less  millions,  and  rear  their  young  upon  the  boaite,  "it  was  very  amusing  to  see  a 
etrery  island  and  sheltered  bit  of  rocky  coast  male  alight  beside  a  ntet,  and  with  a  saUs- 
Captain  Markham's  experience  is  that  of  all  fied  air  settle  himself  down  on  the  eggs, 
travelers  here  at  the  proper  season :  "  On  when  suddenly  a  female  would  come  to  the 
the  first  discharge  of  our  guns,  a  perfect  same  nest  and  inform  him  that  he  had  made 
cloud  rose  in  front  of  us,  completely  obscur-  a  mistake, — ^it  was  not  his  nest.  He  sterted 
ing  the  face  of  the  clift ;  and  I  can  only  com-  up,  looked  blankly  around,  discovered  his 
pare  the  noise  made  by  the  whirring  and  mistake,  and  with  an  awkward  and  very 
flapping  of  wings  to  that  produced  by  the  ludioroas  bow,  accompanied  by  some  suita- 
fall  of  water  from  a  large  cataract.  As  they  ble  explanation,  I  suppose,  he  waddled  off 
flew  seawards  they  actually  struck  us  in  the  in  search  of  his  own  home,  where  he  found 
boats,  whilst  the  killed  and  wounded  fell  his  faithful  mate  installed.  Now  followed 
upon  us  like  haiL"  These  were  the  "loons,"  an  explanation  that  seemed  to  be  hugely 
or  guillemots,  so  familiar  in  stories  of  north-  enjoyed  by  all  in  the  vicinity." 
em  travel.  Beside  these,  the  great  snowy  Off  the  shores  of  Iceland  is  a  group  of 
owl,  the  thieving  raven,  gulls,  ducks  and  islands  where  sea-parrots   abound.     They 
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dig  deep  burrows  in  the  sand,  like  rabbits,  oyer  the  body.    I  have  even  seen  a  nest 

and  are  caught  by  means  of  a  hook  fastened  built  in  an  Eskimo  cranium.** 

to  the  end  of  a  stick.    Their  brotherly  affeo-  4.    Notwithstanding  the  thinning  process 

tion  leads  them  to  seize  hold  of  the  victim  that  attends  the  extension  of  PlantM/e  to- 

and  endeavor  to  save  him,  and  thus  three  or  ward  the  Pole,  yet  the  most  northerly  points 

four  are  captured  at  once.    Similarly  the  of  land  ever  reached  are  not  destitute  of 

savory-fleshed  rotges  burrow  in  great  num-  some  botanical  specimens.    The  purple  buds 

bers  under  heaps  of  stones  and  debrisj  and  of  the  crouching  saxifrage,  at  least,  brave 

form  quite  respectable  subterranean  villages  the  fiercest  storms  and  the  most  intense 

in  lands  further  north.    No  doubt  the  little  cold.     Indeed,  size  does  not  count  here, 

snow-buntiug — in  domestic  and  social  quali-  more  than  in  many  other  places;  rather, 

ties  the  robin  redbreast  of  the  North — is  a  stout  heart  and  an  humble  form.    The  poet 

most  kindly  remembered  by  aU  arctic  trav-  sang  well,  according  to  his  experience,  of 

elers.    Its  early  spring  notes  assure  them  the  strength  of  the  monarchs  of  the  forest 

that  deadly  Winter  is  near  its  close  and  and  the  weakness  of  the  tiny  flowerets  and 

better  days  are'  near.    Captain  Markham  melodious  birds : — 

tells  a  touching  story  of  his  visit  in  1849  to  «.  The  •cart  bears  weel  wl*  the  Winter's  oauld, 

the  graves  of  Captain  Tobiesen  and  his  The  aik  wi*  the  guriy  win* ; 

little   son,  on  Cross   Island   near  Novaya  But  the  bonny  wee  burd»,  an*  the  nreet  wee  flowers, 

r»vi         ^*iLj.i-jj        J*         xTL  Were  made  for  the  calm  an*  the  sun." 
Zemblya.  '<  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the 

house  were  the  graves  of  the  father  and  son,  ^®  ^^  "^t  realize  that  there  are  regions 

marked  by  two  little  mounds  of  stones  and  ^where  the  toughest  oak  could  not  wrestle 

a  few  small  pieces  of  driftwood.     Some  with  a  single  Winter's  storms,  but  where  yet 

eider-ducks  had  built  their  nests  under  shel-  »  ^^^  houn  of  sunshine  will  call  to  life  the 

ter  of  the  stones,  and  on  the  boy's  grave  a  prettiest  blossoms  on  the  very  brhak  of  an 

little  snow-bunting  had  also  constructed  its  ice-sheet,  and  fill  the  air  with  myriad-voiced 

nest ;  but  alas  I  the  nest  it  had  built  with  so  warbUngs.    It  is  not,  therefore,  whoUy  true 

much  care  and  trouble,  in  which  to  rear  its  ^^^  ^«  glacier 

young  offspring,  proved  its  own  shroud,  for  •*  Endures  no  pale-hned  flower  beside  its  way, 

the    poor  little   thing  was  lying  dead  at  But  rolU  between  stem  headlands  dark  and  bare 

the  bottom,  having  in  all  probability  been  ^**^^*^  "  ice^locked  bay." 

drowned  by  a  sudden  thaw."    In  memory  And  most  wonderful  is  the  tenacity*  of 

of  the  hard  lot  both  of  the  little  sailor  and  Hfe  displayed  by  the  little  saxifrage.    In 

his  gentle  companion  in  death,  an  English  aome  of  its  species  it  is  everywhere  present 

lady  wrote  these  lines :—  ^  arctic  lands  where  a  handful  of  soil  can 

accumulate.     It  greeted  the  crew  of  the 

« Sweet  Mrdl  the  breast  of  innooenee  At^^  ^^  4.u^  ^^t^t.    *  i     j              i.  1.1.    Tk  i 

Hath  fadeless  eharms  for  thee.  ^'^^  ^^  *^^  P^^»^  ^^  ^^^  ««^«»*  the  Pole 

Although  the  spirit  long  has  fled,  which  they  were  able  to  reach ;  it  luxuriates 

And  Ufeleas  eUy  it  bei  in  Spitsbergen ;  it  enlivens  the  almost  blank 

«•  Thou  dreadest  not  to  dwell  with  death,  wastes  of  Franz^osef  Land;  it  sends  its 

Secure  from  harm  or  ill,  tiny  rootlets  down  among  the  hard  rocks  of 

Fbr  on  an  infant's  heart  thy  nest  Novaya  Zemblya ;  the  coasts  of  Greenland 

Is  wrought  with  fearless  skill."  ^       •  1.  '^           \              .  i»                  ■.  * 

furnish  it  a  most  congenial  home;  and  from 

What  Mr.  Kumlien  says  of  this  little  the  bar  fjelds  of  Iceland  it  smiles  down  on 

songster  agrees  well   with  this   incident :  the  wayfarer  below.     A  recent  traveler  in 

**  The  nests  are  very  often  in  such  deep  the  latter  country  found  one  of  these  little 

fissures  in  the  rocks  Uiat  it  is  impossible  to  plants,  with  its  rosette  of  thick  stiff  leaves, 

get  at  them.    They  are  obliged  to  hide  away  and  its  flower  stalk  preparing  to  burst  into 

their  nests  in  this  manner  to  escape  the  bloom.    He  writes:    ^'Its  numerous  buds 

ravens.    One  of  the  most  favorite  positions  were  still  so  imperfectly  developed  that  it 

for  the  nest  is  inside  of  an  Eskimo  grave,  was  impossible  to  discern  what  the  color  of 

i  e.  inside  the  stone  cairn  that  they  erect  the  petals  would  be.  I  put  a  couple  of  speci- 

6 
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mens  in  a  book,  which  I  had  brought  with  yearly  rings   were   exceedingly  thin    and 

me  in  lien  of  a  press,  and  let  them  remain  faintly  marked  in  several  specimens,  and  in 

untouched  for  a  fortnight.    But  when  by  some  parts  of  the  stem  altogether  indistin- 

chance  I  saw  them  again  at  the  lapse  of  that  g^uishable." 

time,  small,  white,  delicate  and  fresh  flowers  We  have  spoken  of  the  scanty  vegetation 
had  become  developed.  The  leaves  at  the  of  the  North  as  running  up  toward  the  Pole, 
base,  however,  had  become  dry  and  shriv-  Not  the  least  curious  thing  connected  with 
eled.  It  seemed  to  me  a  sin  to  put  a  flower  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  the  Arctic  area 
into  a  press  that  had  displayed  such  tenacity  is  the  true  ancient  home  of  the  plants  that 
of  life."  now  clothe  the  northern  hemisphere.  It 
Julius  Payer,  describing  the  Barents  Isles,  would  seem  easier  to  believe  that  they  origi- 
has  drawn  a  very  pretty  picture  of  the  way  nated  within  the  tropics  and  spread  north- 
in  which  Arctic  vegetation  clusters  together,  ward.  We  are,  however,  compelled  to  ad- 
as  if  for  mutual  warmth  and  protection,  mit  the  contrary,  and  the  most  eminent 
Little  brownish-green  masses,  like  mole-  names  in  botany  confirm  this  view.  Thus 
hills,  lie  scattered  here  and  there,  which  we  are  brought,  by  a  growing  familiarity 
finally  resolve  themselves  into  bunches  of  with  arctic  Flora,  to  understand  as  we  could 
the  saxifrage.  '*  From  this  smaU  heap,  ten-  not  otherwise  the  work  of  the  great  Ice  Age, 
der  rosy  blooms  raise  their  little  heads,  bid-  aud  ^e  secret  history  and  conditions  of  our 
ding  defiance  to  the  bitter  snowy  weather  present  vegetation.  Strange  that  the  light 
which  sweeps  over  the  miserable  plain.  .  .  of  myriads  of  ages  gone  should  fall  upon  to- 
Lichens  love  to  shelter  under  the  clusters  of  day  1 

the  different  kinds  of  saxifrage,  though  5.  Not  the  least  important  and  interest- 
sometimes  they  are  found  by  themselves,  ing  of  the  researches  to  be  made  in  the 
One  peculiarity  of  the  Flora  of  the  far  north  are  those  upon  Magnetism  and  the 
North  .  .  .  is  their  growth  in  clumps.  Only  Aurora,  James  Boss  won  a  high  place  in 
thus  can  these  tender  organisms  maintain  fame  when  he  reached  the  locality  of  the 
their  existence  against  the  stem  elements."  north  magnetic  pole  in  Boothia,  and  the 
Of  Cape  Tscheljuskin,  the  moat  northerly  needle,  which  had  dipped  more  and  more 
point  of  Asia,  and  famous  now  and  forever  decidedly,  became  vertical.  Some  years 
from  its  having  been  successfully  roimded  later  he  sought  to  reach  the  vicinity  of  the 
by  the  VegOf  Professor  Nordenskidld  says,  south  magnetic  pole,  and  was  only  checked 
that  it  almost  appeared  as  if  the  plants  of  when  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  that 
the  peninsula  had  tried  to  migrate  further  point  by  the  insurmountable  ice-barriers  of 
north  and  been  hindered  by  the  sea, — for,  the  Antarctic.  Much  as  has  been  done  since 
crowded  into  very  small  compass,  were  found  his  day  in  perfecting  this  science,  and  pro- 
nearly  all  the  plants  of  the  surrounding  viding  the  seaman  with  the  means  of  ascer^ 
country.  Other  travelers  have  described  for  taining  the  variation  of  his  compass  in  every 
us  in  fitting  language  the  features  of  the  part  of  the  world,  many  mystics  yet  re- 
Flora  in  arctic  lands, — among  other  things  main  that  may  be  best  solved  in  arctic 
a  gigantic    creeping    willow,  intertwining  regions. 

among  the  mosses  and  mingling  its  deli-  One  of  the  most  striking  sights  in  the 

oate  leaves  with  the  soft  green,  the  entire  usually  calm  vault  of  blue  that  spans  our 

'growth of  which,  limbs,  trunk  and  all,  could  earth  at  night  is  the  Aurora  Borealis,     Its 

be  easily  covered  with  a  dinner-plate !    From  pale,  flickering  light,  its  sheets  of  flame,  its 

Spitzbergen   the    Swedes  carried  home  a  spears  of  flre  hurled  toward  the  zenith,  its 

dwarf  birch-tree — a  famous  one  for  that  incessant  changes,  as  it  almost  dies  away 

land — two  feet  high,  its  thickest  stem  being  and  the  next  instant  sets  the  heavens  ablaae, 

from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter.    **  After  its  occasional  brilliant  colorings, — all  com- 

the  return  to  Sweden,  it  was  found  by  the  bine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  magnificent 

help  of  the  microscope  that  a  stem  of  this  spectacles  we  behold.    But  what  is  infre- 

thickness  was  about  eighty  years  old.    The  quent  and  of  short  duration  with  us,  in  more 
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northerly  lotitodes  is  displayed  in  wondrous  cold  air,  the  moisture  is  converted  into  snow» 
brightness  and  beauty.  It  has  its  home  the  warmth  and  electricity  are  thereby  re- 
aiound  the  magnetic  poles.  It  enlivens  the  leased,  and  the  aurora  is  the  result  of  the 
long  winter  nights  to  the  lonely  discoverer,  disturbance.  The  northern  lights  cannot 
and  makes  him  foiget,  for  the  time,  hunger,  occur  in  very  high  latitudes,  because  the 
disease,  cold  and  home-longings.  To  us  it  warm  moist  air  is  cooled  long  before  it 
shines  in  the  northern  sky;  to  those  who  reaches  them."  This  closely  agrees  with 
have  gone  much  further  north  it  lights  up  the  experience  of  the  Swedes  in  their  fre- 
their  southern  horixon.  In  a  word,  they  quent  expeditions  to  Spitzbergen. 
have  gone  beyond  its  line  of  culmination ;  6.  Since  the  days  of  Sabine,  more  than 
and,  as  in  the  first  instance  it  seems  to  lure  half  a  century  ago,  every  opportunity  has 
them  on  toward  the  polar  star,  so,  in  turn,  been  improved  to  carry  on  observations  upon 
it  beckons  them  back  homeward  when  their  the  movements  of  the  Pendulum  in  the  far 
work  is  done.  To  note  the  phenomena  of  the  Korth.  By  means  of  this  humble  instru- 
otirora  will  be  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tasks  ment,  a  full  set  of  observations,  made  at 
of  the  arctic  observer,  and  he  will  have  most  short  intervals  from  tbe  Equator  to  the 
complete  apparatus  for  examining  it  in  every  Poles,  will  give  the  exact  form  of  the  earth, 
particular.  Captain  Hall,  in  his  joumeyings  No  wonder  that  astronomers  have  anxiously 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boothia,  was  amazed  at  sought  to  complete  this  record  I 
the  wonderful  displays  of  the  aurora  around  And  a  multiplicity  of  strange  and  won- 
him.  The  *'  merry  dancers  "  were  almost  derf ul  facts  crowd  upon  us,  as  we  look  over 
within  touching  distance;  and  coronoif  di-  books  of  travel  in  arctic  lands.  They  who 
rectly  over  his  head,  were  forming  and  fad-  visit  those  regions  have  the  satisfaction  in 
ing  incessantly ;  while  all  the  colors  of  the  their  privations  and  sufferings  of  seeing 
rainbow  played  among  the  gossamer  threads  things  which  the  rest  of  the  world  can  never 
of  fire.  He  was  close  on  the  central  point  see.  There  are  sublimities  and  wonders 
of  convergence  of  the  magnetic  forces.  Lieu-  and  miracles  that  are  reserved  only  for  the 
tenant  Weyprecht,  far  to  the  east  and  north  hardy  and  daring  voyager.  What  one  has 
of  this  locality,  was  no  less  struck  with  the  written  of  forestless  Iceland  is  still  more 
delicate  tints  and  gentle  play  of  the  auroral  true  of  the  regions  far  beyond :  **  The 
light.  As  he  describes  one  form  of  frequent  thought  of  the  non-appearance  of  woods  or 
occurrence,  "  it  is  transparent  white  with  a  forests  is  pushed  *  into  the  background  by 
shade  of  light  green,  not  unlike  the  pale  the  magnificent  style  in  which  Nature  has 
green  of  a  young  plant  which  germinates  in  revealed  herself  tiiere."  Its  wild,  grand 
tiie  dark.  The  light  of  the  moon  appears  scenery  calls  forth  **  feelings  of  love  toward 
yellow,  contrasted  with  this  tender  color  so  a  land  that  can  produce  "  it,  and  of  **rever- 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  so  indescribable  in  ence  for  a  nature  that  can  unfold  such  grand 
words,  a  color  which  Nature  appears  to  have  objects  to  the  spectator's  eye." 
given  only  to  the  polar  regions  by  way  of  To  watch  the  tides  and  currents  of  the  sea 
compensation."  Occasionally  magnetic  tem-  in  those  far-off  comers  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
pests  would  arise,  when  electric  fires  would  nect  them  with  the  ebbing  and  swelling  of 
illumine  the  skies  and  cause  the  wildest  per-  the  great  oceans  to  the  south ;  to  pick  up  on 
turbations  of  the  needle.  arctic  beaches  seeds  and  drift-wood,  pei^ps 
Herr  Esmark,  from  his  own  observations  from  Siberia,  perhaps  from  the  Tropics,  is 
in  Norway,  has  deduced  what  seems  quite  a  not  an  idle  amusement  alone,  but  connects 
plaoaible  explanation  of  the  direct  exciting  itself  with  the  knowledge  that  insures  safety 
cause,  to  say  the  least»  of  these  splendid  dis-  to  the  mariners  of  all  lands  in  their  danger- 
plays.  Noting  the  fact  that  aurorat  follow  ous  calling.  And  in  the  long  night  that 
the  prevalence  of  warm,  southerly,  water-  hangs  over  the  Poles  it  is  certainly  curious 
ladaa  currents  of  air,  he  says :  **  When  a  to  note  the  extremely  vigorous  activity  of 
wind  laden  with  warmth,  moisture  and  life  in  tbe  freezing  seas, — an  activity  inten- 
eleotricity  comes  in  contact  with  a  body  of  sified  by  the  prevailing  darkness.    Again, 
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what  seems  impossible  to  us  takes  place,  to  speculate,  is  the  existence  or  non-exist' 
tending  to  rid  the  northern  lands  of  their  ence  of  a  Continent  around  the  Nurth  Pole, 
superabundance  of  icy  covering :  "  Evapora-  At  only  one  point  has  that  locality  been 
tion  of  snow/'  says  Nordenskiold,  **  takes  reached  within  four  hundred  miles.  On 
place  during  the  whole  Winter,  and  that  on  every  side  the  distance  of  approach  is  much 
so  extensive  a  scale  that  a  covering  of  snow,  greater.  Here  is  room  for  an  extensive  area 
so  closely  packed  that  it  cannot  blow  away,  of  land  or  sea.  It  has  generally  been  con- 
speedily  disappears  by  evaporation  under  sidered  as  occupied  by  water.  Proof  eithw 
violent  and  dry  winds,  even  at  a  tempera-  way  at  present  is  not  possible.  But  we  will 
ture  considerably  under  the  freezing-point."  indicate  a  few  things  that  seem  to  point  to 
The  same  traveler  calls  attention  to  the  large  land-tracts  within  the  area, 
power  of  certain  microscopic  Crustacea  to  Kellett  Land  has  an  unknown  extensiim 
maintain  life  in  the  snow-sludge  along  the  to  the  north.  It  seelns  to  be  a  continuation 
beach  at  a  temperature  of  14^  F.  ^*  It  pro-  of  the  rocky  ridge  forming  the  Kamtschatka 
duced  a  very  peculiar  impression,"  he  says,  Peninsula.  We  look  eagerly  for  new  dis- 
"  to  walk  along  the  strand  on  a  dark  and  c6veries  here.  Even  off  the  level  plains  ci 
stormy  day,  for  at  every  step  a  man  took  northern  Asia  a  cluster  of  islands  lie,  the 
there  burst  out  on  all  sides  bluish  white  New  Siberian,  which  NordenskioM  desires 
flames,  bo  that  one  was  apt  to  fear  that  his  may  be  explored  at  an  early  day  by  modem 
shoes  and  clothes  would  take  fire."  Each  scientific  methods.  The  shallo?nie88  of  the 
wave,  too,  under  the  same  conditions  emitted  sea  surrounding  them  makes  it  not  improba- 
a  sharp  flash  as  it  dashed  against  the  ice-  ble  that  still  beyond  other  land  masses  come 
girdle  on  the  shore.  to  the  surface.    The  long  double  island, 

As  auroras  of  unwonted  brilliancy  cheer  Novaya  Zemblya,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
the  arctic  night,  so  in  the  long  day  of  Sum-  Ural  range.  Directly  in  line  between  Great 
roer,  when  minute  ice-particles  fill  the  air.  Ice  Cape  and  the  Pole  was  formed  the  tract 
halos  and  mock-suns  often  enliven  the  sky  of  land  named  after  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
after  the  strangest  fashion,  giving  forms  and  Its  extent  is  not  known,  but  must  be  con- 
combinations  never  seen  in  lower  latitudes,  siderable.  From  Payw*s  highest  point  land 
For  a  time  the  sun  neither  rises  nor  sets,  was  seen  stretching  away  toward  the  Pole ; 
Could  one  stand  at  the  Pole,  he  would  be-  and  the  size  of  the  icebergs  there  formed  in- 
hold  a  sight  never  yet  seen  by  mortal  eye, —  dicated  large  ice^heets.  It  is  not  at  all 
he  would  **8ee  the  sun  revolving  with  auni-  impossible  that,  even  if  interrupted,  land 
form  altitude  from  the  day  it  comes  north  emerges  beyond  and  helps  fill  the  enormouB 
of  the  Equator  in  March  until  it  returns  in  void.  Once  more,  a  little  further  west,  the 
September,  its  altitude  being  equal  to  its  Spitzbergen  group  arises,  formed  of  sharp, 
declination."  And  after  the  terrors  of  Win-  black  olifb,  and  is  the  extension  of  the 
ter  what  can  be  more  touching  than  the  Scandinavian  range.  Before  Franz-Joeef 
records  of  rough  seamen  upon  the  return  of  Land  had  been  discovered,  the  flight  of 
Spring, — and  that  not  Spring  as  we  imagine  birds  beyond  Spitzbergen  to  the  north,  and 
it,  but  Spring  that  would  serve  us  well  for  ice-cakes  floating  down  with  earth  and  stonee 
Winter?  The  flrst  snow-bunting  is  wel-  adhering  to  them,  convinced  iht  voyager 
comed  with  a  joy  and  tenderness  that  with  above  the  Seven  Islands  that  land  lay  still 
us  can  never  be  given  to  the  bluebird  and  further  north.  The  voyage  of  the  Tegiutkoff 
robin;  the  first  dwarfed  flower  is  spied  out  explained  this  in  part,  but  only  in  part.  It 
and  greeted  with  overflowing  affection;  the  is  more  than  supposable  that  the  enormons 
icy  bands  relax  around  the  long  imprisoned  basaltic  ridge  of  Scandinavia  runs  persislr 
ones,  and  give  them  back  with  a  gladness  ently  on  and  emerges  within  the  polar  area, 
of  which  we  can  but  faintly  conceive  to  life  Dr.  Petermann  believed  that  Greenland  ez- 
and  liberty  and  home.  tends  directly  across  the  Pole  and  connects 

7.    Among  tlie  things  still  wrapped  in  itself  with  Kellett  Land— a  view  still  held 

mystery,  but  upon  which  we  cannot  cease  by  some. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  break,  at  least,  oo-  Little  did  the  ancieots  suspect  that  even  in 

eon  near  where  Beaumont's  journey  ended;  their  day  a  migration  from  west  to  east, 

bat  it  is  also  quite  probable  that  the  rounded  from  the  Old  World  to  a  New  World,  was 

Biass  of  Greenland  persists  in  its  northerly  taking  place  in  latitudes  far  beyond  the  lim- 

course,  and  also  adds  somewhat  to  the  polar  its  of  their  geography,  and  in  climes  that 

continent.    For  it  will  be  noticed  on  any  forbade  by  their  rigor  anything  like  the 

map  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  pictures  of  ease  and  bliss  their  poets  had 

great  land  ridges  in  high  latitudes  is  con-  oonceiyed.  The  true  Hyperboreans  have  had 

stantly  north  and  south.    It  seems  scarcely  a  far  different  lot.    Their  life  has  been  the 

reasonable  that  they  should  stop  short  at  hardest  by  far  of  any  other  people  on  the 

just  such  a  line  of  latitude.    The  same  con-  earth.    Every  morsel  of  food   and  every 

elusion  has  recently  been  reached  by  an  ex-  drop  of  water  has  been  gained  only  at  the 

haustive  study  of  temperatures  and  prevail-  expense  of  deadly  strife, 

ing  winds  within  the  Arctic  Circle.    It  has  Much  has  been  learned  of  these  tribes — 

been  shown  that  these  can  best  be  explained  their  simple  habits,  their  wanderings,  even 

by  the  existence  of  a  considerable  territory  their  sentiments  and  traditions — but  very 

of  solid  land  around  the  Pole.    Again,  it  is  much  is  yet  in  darkness.    It  is  worthy  the 

argued  that  great  numbers  of  birds  of  cer-  exact  science  of  this  day  to  bring  to  light,  if 

tain  species  migrate  across   Europe,  and  possible,  more  of  the  past  of  this  iron  race, 

spend  the  Summer  and  rear  their  young  be-  and  to  be  able  to  class  them  properly  in  the 

yond  the  limits  of  any  arctic  country  now  history  of  the  huDian  family.    Captain  C. 

known.  F.  Hall's  eight  years'  residence  among  the 

8.  There  remains  one  other  principal  sub-  Eskimos  of  the  West  Land,  and  Dr.  Rink's 

jeot  of  study  in  this  field,  in  many  respects  careful  study  of  the  customs  and  traditions 

the  most  important  of  alL    In  ancient  times  of  those  of   Greenland,  have  contributed 

the  nations   about  the  Mediterranean  re-  most  valuable  materials  upon  which  future 

garded  with  peculiar  awe  the  peoples  who,  arctic  explorers  and  ethnologists  may  build, 

by  report,  lived  far  up  beyond  the  home  Very  recently  a  thorough   examination  of 

of  tiie  Ncnih  Wind.    The  Hyperboreans,  Bussian  Lapland  has  brought  to  light  nu- 

strange  to  say,  were  by  them  invested  with  merous  prehistoric  remains,  together  with 

remarkable  attributes.    By  the  Greeks  and  "  a  great  ancient  manufactory  of  flint  im- 

Romans  they  were  mentioned  with  a  sort  of  plements  of  the  Stone  Age,  of  the  purest 

reverence  and  envy.    Of   them   the  poets  and  highest  Scandinavian  forms,  which  pre- 

sang :  "  On  sweet  and  fragrant  herbs  they  viously  had  been  seldom  found  east  of  the 

feed,  amid  verdant  and  grassy  pastures,  and  Baltic,  and  never  on  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 

drink  ambrosial  dew,  divine  potation.  .  .  .  Ocean  or  the  White  Sea."    These,  and  other 

Neither  diseases  nor  wasting  old  age  infest  discoveries  still  in  progress,  connect  more 

this  holy  people;  but,  wiUK>ut  labor,  with-  and  more  closely  the  present  dwellers  on  the 

out  war,  they  continue  to  live  happily,  and  frozen  ocean  with  the  prehistoric  man  of 

to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Neme-  Europe, 
sis."    Much  better  acquaintance^  if  it  has 

decidedly  lessened  the  awe  and  envy,  has  in  This  brief  sketch,  noticing  only  a  few  of 
no  wise  diminished  the  wonder  and  interest,  the  subjects  of  interest  to  science  in  high 
The  first  actual  contact  with  the  arctic  latitudes,  and  barely  touching  on  their  va- 
tribes  in  modem  times  inspii^  the  bewil-  rious  and  necessary  relations  to  what  is  al- 
dered  sailors  with  fears  that  the  poor  natives  ready  known,  may  suffice  to  call  attention 
were  less  than  human,  rather* than  super-  to  the  large  work  now  being  planned  by  the 
human.  They  believed  them  the  very  off-  *  leading  minds  of  the  day.  It  is  designed  fy> 
spring  of  demons.  Laying  aside  all  ideas  embrace  all  Nature,  in  every  clime  and  zone, 
that  would  make  the  north  people  either  in  the  exhaustive  search ;  and  to  enable  Nat- 
deities  or  demons,  we  are  certainly  brought  ure,  as  well,  to  become  her  own  interpreter, 
into  contact  with  a  most  peculiar  race.  As  a  sign  of  the  activity  of  the  times  in 
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the  one  branch  of  geogri^bical  discovery,  never  yet  been^bronght  fairly  before  ns  for 

it  is  stated  that  the  geographical  societies  scientific  investigation.    It  is  wholly  beyond 

of  the  world  now  number  fifty ;  and  twenty  the  powers  of  human  foresight  to  calculate 

new  geographical  journals  have  come  into  the  extent  and  value  of  the  discoveries  that 

existence  during  the  last  three  years.    Last  may  be  there  made.    But,  as  the  centuries 

year  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Geographical  past  drew  their  light  from  arctic  waters,  so 

Society,  Loudon,  addi*essed   a  second  Me-  the  future  may  find  in  the  knowledge  here 

morial  to  the  Vice-chancellors  of  Oxford  perfected  new  forces  to  cheer  and  bless, 

and  Cambridge,  urging  the  establishing  of  As  we  write,  novel  physical  features  are  be- 

a  professorship  of  geography,  and  the  found-  ing  brought  to  light  in  Greenland,  that  land 

ing  of  traveling  scholarships.    Such  a  meas-  of  marvels.    A  party  of  Danish  explorers, 

ure,  it  is  believed,  will  not  long  be  delayed,  having  reached  a  point  far  inland,  suddenly 

and  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  came  upon  a  green  oasis  in  the  frozen  des- 

England  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  subject  ert    One  of  tiiem  states,  that  *'  in  the  ioe- 

of  discovery,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  fields  of  the  interior  he  ascended  a  hill,  the 

term.    Will  American  colleges  fall  into  line?  top  of  which  was  covered  with  flowers  and 

Will  not  some  of  them,  at  least,  take  the  vegetation,  several  kinds  of  smaU  animals 

lead,  and  make  a  certain  amount  of  knowl-  being  also  found  there.''    This  is  contrary 

edge  of  the  great  world  of  geographical  dis-  to  all  preconceived  notions  of  the  interior 

covery,  past  and  present,   a  part  of  the  of  that  land,  and  will  kindle  a  zeal  to  cross 

liberal  education  of  to-day?  It  is  certainly  the  entire  country. 

an  important  step   toward  conquering  the       It  would  indeed  seem  that  we  are  finally 

earth  to  man's  desires  and  necessities.  about  to  realize  the  full  truth  of  quaint  old 

And  both  the  wants  and  interests  and  the  Hakluyt's  saying,  when  he  calls  geography 

curiosity  of  men  are  now  turning  their  at-  and  chronology  "  the  sunne  and  moone,  the 

tention,  as  never  before,  to  the  arctic  world ;  right  eye  and  the  left  of  all  history." 
which,  though  exercising  so  important  an  in-  S,  /.  Daugkus. 

fluence  upon  the  welfare  of  mankind,  has 
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[ITH  the  wail  of  a  bereaved  demon,  "  Especially  when  it  transports  you  to  the 
the  morning  train  stopped  at  Oxbow  Library  festival,  you  mean,"  laughed  the 
station  to  part  with  its  most  attract-  young  lady,  blushing  prettily ;  *'  you  knew 
ive  passenger—- a  graceful  little  lady  Oxbow  could  n't  get  up  a  public  entertain- 
in  navy  blue.    As  she  ran  down  the  steps  a  ment  without  you." 

blonde,  broad-shouldered  youth  pressed  ea-  **  Begging  your  pardon,  I  was  not  aware 

gerly  forward  to  greet  her.  till  last  evening  that  Oxbow  contemplated 

**  Enraptured  to    behold    you,  Angie  I "  an  entertainment,"  retorted  he,  leading  the 

cried  he  boyishly,  taking  prompt  possession  way  to  the  carriage.    **  Give  me  the  music- 

of  her  satchel  and  then  of  the  hand  carrying  roll,  please.    It  seems  you  found  the  duets  ?  " 

it.  ''Yes.    Zet  and  I  are  going  to  practice 

**  Why  Sidney  Alden  1  Can  I  believe  mine  them  to-day." 

eyes?   I  thought  you  were  in  Boston  I "  *'  She  has  intimated  as  much,  and  that  I 

*'  Unlike  the  leopard  I  can  change  my  need  n't  hover  about  the  parlor  during  the 

spots,  Mademois€lUj--especiallj  when  said  performance." 

ehange  transports  me  to  Miss  Angie  Con-  ''  Touching  sisterly  frankness  I " 

verse."  "  I  rebelled,  and  accused  her  of  sacrificing 
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ber  brother  to  the  interests  of  the  festiyal."  Angle,  trying  to  look  unconscious  and  to 

"  *  However  could  she  do  it '  when  you  've  forget  that  last  interview  with  Sidney,  when 

taken  this  lonesome  journey  to  see  her  ?  "  he  certainly  had  seemed  on  the  very  verge 

**  Possibly  she  does  n't  admit  I  took  the  of  a  proposal 
journey  for  her  sake  exclusively/'  responded  **  You  set  yourself  up  for  a  military  char- 
Sidney,  with  a  queer  smile ;  *'  and  as  to  its  acter,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears,"  observed 
being  lonesome,  we  didn't  think  it  so."  the  young  man  quizzically,  surveying  the 

**  We?"  cockade  in  her  hat    "  Let  me  here  remark 

The  young  man,  at  that  moment  reining  that  that  regimental  costume  is  vastly  nobby 

in  his  horse  upon  the  bridge,  did  not  seem  and  becoming.     The  dark  blue  contrasts 

to  hear  the  interrogation.      After  a  mo-  finely  with  the  gilt  buttons  and  the  orange 

ment's  uneasy  silence,  Angie  spoke  again.  trimmings.'* 

**  What  brought  you  home  to  the  rural  '< '  Orange  trimmings '  indeed  I    As  if  I  'd 

districts  in  this  freezing  weather,  Sidney?"  be  seen  in  orange,  Sidney  Alden  I    These 

**  Two  good  and  sufficient  motives.  Miss  modest  cordiugs  are  of '  old  gold '  1 " 

Inquisitive.    The  first  is  a  bit  of  interesting  **  Ah,  yes  I    Now  I  have  a  spasm  of  mem« 

news.    The  second  " — ^he  laughed  in  an  em-  ory.    Bertha  once  tutored  me  on  this  same 

barrassed  way — ''the  second  is — is  a  per-  subject;  protested  I 'd  a  tendency  to  color- 

sonal  matter  which  I  beg  leave  to  discuss  blindness,  like  the  Jewish  nation.    Bertha 

with  you  later. — By  the  by,"    added  he,  wears  one  of  those  suits.    Probably  thi^  's 

changing  his  tone  abruptly,  "  Bertha  Hant-  how  I  came  to  observe  yours." 

ress  came  with  me.   You 've  heard  me  speak  Was  it,  forsooth  I    The  girl  at  his  side 

of  our  new  step-cousin.  Bertha?"  felt  strangely  aggrieved  by  the  naive  re- 

"  The  stately  beauty  ?  "  mark,  and  strengthened  in  the  conviction 

"  I  believe  she  answers  to  that  descrip-  that  she  should  not  like  Miss  Huntress, 

tion,"  responded  Sidney,  looking  pleased.  The  fair  stranger  was  sitting  at  the  par- 

"  You  11  be  sure  to  like  each  other,  Angie."  lor  window  as  they  stopped  at  the  gate.^ 

"  Shall  we?  "  The  young  lady  herself  was  She  bowed  gayly  to  Sidney,  who  gallantly 

less  confident  on  that  point.  touched  his  hat  to  her.    And— could  Angie 

''She's  wild  to  see  you,  I've  talked  so  be  deceived?  or  did  he  toss  a  kiss  as  he 

much  about  you."  sprang  from  the  carriage  to  assist  herself  in 

"  You  might  have  chosen  a  more  pleasing  alighting  ?    Angie  did  wish  she  knew ;  but 

topic !  "  it  was  no  time  for  idle  speculations.    The 

"  Allow  me  to  doubt  it    But  now  for  my  next  moment  she  was  borne  into  the  house 

bit  of  news.    Chase  &  Rollins  have  increased  by  Zet  to  be  introduced  to  the  new-comer, 

my  salary  by  one-fourth."  Then  mamma  Alden  had  a  motherly  wel- 

"  How  complimentary  I  I  'm  so  glad  1 "  come  for  her,  and ,  the  worthy  doctor  laid 

"  And  they  promise  to  take  me  into  the  aside  his  Medical  JoumcU  to  greet  her  with 

firm  next  year.     '  Chase,  Rollins  &  Co.'  marked  favor.    Evidently  little  Miss  Con- 

Ahem  I    How 's  '  Co. '  for  a  name  ? "  verse  was  a  great  pet  in  the  household. 

"  Prodigiously  dignified,  but  not  musical.  Was  it  strange  if  she  had  come  to  believe 

Think  I  prefer  Sidney  Alden."  herself  tacitly  regarded  as  one  of  the  fam- 

" Honestly?    Thousand  thanks  for  the  ily? 

avowal  I   If  you  only  knew  how  I  've  been  "  There !     I  wonder  if  Sidney  remem- 

agonizing  for  some  mark  of  your  prefer-  bered  to  engage  oysters  for  the  festival  I " 

ence  I "  cried  Zet  suddenly,  as  she  helped  Angie  re- 

"  You  saucy  being  I  I  hoped  Boston  would  move  her  wraps, 

improve  your  manners."  "  I  '11  ask  him,"  volunteered  Miss  Hun- 

"  Pray  supplement  Boston  and  fashion  tress  from  the  window-seat 

ihem  yourself."  "  Thank  you.     And  if  he 's  forgotten, 

"You  overrate  my  ci^abilities*    Do  I  set  scold  him." 

myself  up  for  a  Mr.  Turveydrop?  "  laughed  "  I  will — in  your  name." 
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--^-  -  ■  ■■-  _  — 

"  Why  not  in  your  own,  too  ?    It  will  be  •*  Don't  take  Bertha  away.    She  does  n't 

more  effective.    Besides,  it 's  your  peculiar  disturb  us." 

duty — not  to  say  privilege ! "  '*  May  be  not ;  but  her  tarrying  behind 
"  I  don't  wish  to  anticipate  these  things,"  might  disturb  me,  sisterkin,"  retorted  Sid- 
smiled  Miss  Bertha,' vanishing  through  the  ney  airily,  '*  and  she  11  never  desert  Mr. 
door-way.  Micawber." 

'<  Isn't  she  charming,  Angle?"  cried  Zet  As  the  twain  disappeared  ann-in-arm,  Zet 

with  enthusiasm.    "Such  eyes!    And  such  drew  a  long  breath. 

exquisite   hair  !     Sid  says   she  is  like  a  '^  There  I "  said  she,  "  hope  we  can  play 

Titian  Madonna."  better  now  I've  disposed  of  him  and  his 

"She  is  lovely,"  assented  Angle  in  the  bride-elect." 

tone  of  a  martyr  who  dies  for  the  tmth.  "  Bride-elect?  "  faltered  Angle,  striking 

So  Sidney  had  compared  her  to  a  Ma-  a  false  note, 

donna  1    He  would  worship  her  next !    Per-  "  Yes.     Have  n*t  you  heard  ?  I  supposed 

haps  he  did  worship  her  already  I   And  why  Sidney  had  told  you.    You  're  out  of  time, 

was  it  the  "  peculiar  duty  "  of  this  paragon  Angle.    One — ^two— three — ^f our.    Now  the 

to  scold  Sidney?    On  the  whole,  it  was  a  pedal." 

wretched  morning  to  Angle.    Zet  was  help-  "  Was  n't  it  rather — rather  sudden  f  " 

ing  her  mother  about  the  fruit  cake  for  the  "  Sudden  ?  the  sub-bass  ?  It  is  written 

Festival,  Sidney  was  overseeing  the  deco-  that  way." 

ration  of  the  public  hall,  and  she  was  left  "  What  you  said  a  moment  ago — about 

with  Miss  Bertha,  whose  ease  and  elegance  Miss  Huntress  and  Sidney  ?  " 

rebuked  her  own  restless  constraint.    The  "That  ?    Oh,  yes  1   I  was  disappointed  at 

afternoon  was  yet  worse,  for  with  some  first.    Do  you  know,  I  wanted  Sid  to  have 

flimsy  excuse  Sidney  drew  Miss  Huntress  you?  I  never  once  thought  of  Bertha.    I 

away  to  the  library  for  a  prolonged  tife-a-fete,  have  my  doubts  now  whether  she  is  just 

and  Zet  and  Angle  could  not  practice  be-  the  one  for  him  ;   but  he  ought  to  know  her 

cause  of  stupid  callers.  better  than  we  do,"  answered  Zet  between 

It  was  not  till  after  tea  that  the  two  girls  fitful  pauses,  as  she  labored  over  a  difficult 

b^an   their   duets.     Sidney  leaned  over  passage. 

Angle's  chair  to  turn  the  music  leaves,  dis-  Angle  played  on  mechanically,  with  a 

coursing  merry  nonsense  with  herself  and  vague  fancy  that  she  was  thrumming  upon 

Miss  Bertha,  who  sat  near  the  lamp  sewing  a  coffin.    "  Don't  you  cry.  Angle  Converse  t 

brass  rings  upon  a  curtain  for  the  public  hall.  Don't  you  dare  to  cry,"  she  kept  saying  to 

"  I  appreciate  your  good  intentions,  Sid,"  herself,  hammering  at  the  keys  as  if  her 

cried  his  sister  at  last  nervously ;  "  never-  troublesome  heart    throbbed  beneath  and 

theless  I  wish  you  'd  run  off.    Your  chatter-  must  be  paralyzed  by  blows.    And  through 

ing  puts  us  out."  all  the  changes  of  the  music  rang  this  silly 

"  *  Your  eloquence  distracts  our  attention '  refrain : — 

would  sound  more  polished,  sisterkin."  .,  ^^^^.^  ^^„^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  j,^ 

Choose  your  own  form  of  rhetoric,  only  onco  you  thought  so,  now  you  know  it." 
leave  us  I  Bertha,  use  your  influence.    He's 

bound  to  do  as  you  say."  But  at  last  they  had  mastered  the  duets 

*^  Bertha  won't   abuse   her   rights ;  she  to  Zet's  satisfaction,  and  Sidney  lounged  in, 

knows  I  have  n't  seen  Angle  ten  minutes."  "  to  accept  their  apologies,"  he  obeerved 

"But   Miss  Converse  would  rather   be  loftily, 

heard  than  seen  just  now,"  said  Miss  Hunt-  Had  Bertha   finished  the  curtain  ?   his 

ress,  rising  with  an  indolent  smile.    "  We  sister  inquired     He  had  no  convictions  on 

ought  n't  to  interrupt  the  duets."  the  subject,  and  Zet  went  to  ascertain. 

"Fair  tyrant  I   She  says  go,  and  I  must  Making  a  movement  to  follow  her.  Angle 

be  gone ! "  responded  Sidney,  in  an  appar-  found  herself  cleverly  penned  between  a 

ent  agony  of  submission.  rocking-chair  and  the  center-table. 
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^  Wait,  little  lady, '  I've  Bomething  sweet  tried  to  drown  the  sound  by  her  cfwn  footr 

to  tell  yon.'  *'  steps. 

**  I  know  I    I  know  I  Zet  has  announced  *'  I  dare  say  your  old  gravel  train  will 

it.    I — I  congratulate  you."  wake  me  in  the  morning,"  said  she,  drag- 

**  On  the  snow-storm  ?  "  Sidney  looked  a  ging  down  her  crimps  at  the  toilet  glass, 

trifle  puzzled.    **  Thank  you ;  though  I  don't  "  When  does  it  begin  its  travels  ?  ** 

flatter  myself  it  comes  solely  for  my  bene-  **  Somewhere    between    five    and   six," 

fit."  yawned  sleepy  Zet. 

**  Not  on  the  snow-storm.    Does  it  really  '*  So  early?  Thank  fortune  1 1 11  leave  this 

snow  ?  I  meant  to  congratulate  you  on — on  house  before  any  one  else  is  stirring,"  mused 

eveiything."  Angle,  with  a  brisk  nod  at  the  mirror,  which 

'<  Kind  little  soul  I  I  was  sure  you  would  just  then  reflected  no  **  Madonna  "  face.  She 

be  pleased,"  he  said,  taking  her  hands  in  was  glad  that  Zet  speedily  floated  off  to 

his,  as  one  might  take  a  child's  to  warm  dreamland.  She  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think, 

them.    **  Yes,  I  consider  that  I  am  a  very  Plainly  she  could  not  ride  with  Sidney  in 

lucky  fellow.    Bertha  is — "  the  morning.    If  he  should  talk  to  her  again 

«0  yes,  certainly!  There's  no  question  in  that  tender,  confidential  style  she  might 

about  it,"  interrupted  Angle  hurriedly,  with-  break  down ; — she  would  sooner  die  1  No, 

drawing  her  hands.  she  must  go  home  on  the  gravel  train.    It 

**  All  I  lack  now.  Angle,  is  a  snug  little  was  the  only  alternative.    She  hoped  Sid- 
home  and — "  ney  would  nt  think  her  odd  I  More  likely  he 

Zet's  entrance  put  a  period  to  the  sentence,  would  not  think  of  her  at  all  1 — with  which 

<*If  it  clears  off  in  the  morning,  Angelica,  grim  reflection  the  poor  child  flnally  grieved 

will  you  go  sleighing  with  me?"  pursued  herself  to  sleep.    She  awoke  terrified  lest 

Sidney,  as  his  sister  ran  out  again  for  the  she  had  missed  the  train.    In  the  name  of 

bed-candles.    '*I  want  a  long,  quiet  talk  pity  where    were   the   matches?   Matches 

with  you."  found,  where  was  the  candle  ?  Candle  lighted, 

**  I  can't  1  Indeed  I  can't  go  I  I  must  be  she  opened  her  watch.    It  had  run  down  at 

home  early."  eleven  I  Enveloping  herself  in  a  blanket,  she 

*^Must  yon?  Honor  bright?  Then  we'll  crept  down-stairs  to  consult  the  tall  clock 

ride  in  that  direction,  and  we  11  set  out  as  near  the  door  of  Sidney's  chamber,  which 

early  as  you  please.    But  what's  your  haste?  led  from  the  hall.    It  was  on  the  stroke  of 

Zet  said  yon  meant  to  take  the  train,  and  two— only  the  old  time-piece  did  not  strike 

that  does  n't  leave  till  four  in  the  afternoon."  in  these  days. 

Angle    made    some   incoherent   remark  Resolved  to  be  sensible,  and  not  to  rise 

about  not  liking  to  appropriate  so  much  of  before  it  was  necessary.  Angle  stole  back  to 

his  time.  bed  to  count  the    tedious  minutes.     She 

**  Nonsense  I  My  time  is  at  your  disposal,  dared  not  close  her  eyes  for  fear  of  over- 

I  'U  arrange  matters  with  Bertha — ^never  you  sleeping.    At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours, 

fear  I  She's  a  wonderfully  reasonable  being  I  a  lamp  flickered  in  the  hotel  opposite.    It 

What  I  shivering,  girlie  ?  Is  the  fire  so  low  ?  "  must  be  high  time  she  was  dressing.    Hav- 

**  Fire  low,  1  should  say ! "  cried  Zet,  ap-  ing  made  a  hasty  toilet,  she  scribbled  an 

pearing  on  the  threshold  with  a  candlestick  apology  to  Zet,  and  again  ventured  down 

in  either  hand.    **  The   room  is  a  perfect  the  staircase, — this  time  in  the  dark ;  she 

oven.    Shall  we  go  upstairs  now,  Angie  ?  must  not  risk  awakening  Sidney.    In  the 

Here  comes  Bertha  to  say  good  night  to  you."  hall  she  grouped  cautiously  for   hat  and 

As  Angie  followed  Zet  up  the  broad  stair-  sacque,  then  stealthily,  on  tiptoe,  made  her 

case  to  Zet'B  chamber,  which  they  were  to  way  to  the  door,  and  closing  it  softly  behind 

share  together,  she  heard  the  parlor  door  her  ran  down  the  path, 

dose  gently  upon  Miss  Huntress  and  Sid-  Darkness  everywhere,  and  how  cold  it 

ney  and  she  shivered  again.    The  gentle  was  I  The  frozen  planks  of  the  bridge  creaked 

murmur  of  their  voices  maddened  her.    She  beneath  her  light  tread;  the  frosted  nails 
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snapped  •now  and  then  with  a  loud  report;    goodness  to  tell  me  what  all  this  means?'' 
but  the  falling  snow  said  <^  hush  1  hush  I "       asked  the  young  man  impatiently,  seating 

Burdened  with  muff,  music  and  satchel,    her  beside  him. 
sometimes  in  the  road,  sometimes  out  of  it,       **  I  had  things  to  fini^  for  the  FestivaL 
half-blinded,  thoroughly  chilled.  Angle  stum-    Bid  I  wake  you  ?  " 

bled  bravely  on  towards  the  depot,  a  half  *'  Ko.  It  was  a  current  of  air  from  the 
mile  away.  When  she  reached  its  shadowy  north  pole.  Finding  the  street  door  ajar, 
portals,  which  she  had  nearly  passed  in  the  and  the  hat-tree  rifled  of  your  belongings, 
obscunty,  she  found  the  door  fast  Y^ere  I  naturally  investigated  further.  I  have 
was  everybody  ?  Was  Oxbow  dead  and  in  been  hunting  for  you  these  two  hours." 
its  winding-sheet  and  un watched  by  even  a  **  I  'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you.  You  should 
solitary  taper?  Brushing  the  snow  from  the  have  gone  to  sleep  again.'' 
step,  Angle  began  to  lay  down  her  bundles.  "  Cool,  like  the  atmosphere  I  So  you 
But  hark  I  was  that  a  footstep  ?  No,  it  was  fancy  I  could  have  composed  myself  for 
only  the  nervous  buzzing  in  her  ears  I  And  anoUier  nap  knowing  you  were  wandering 
if  some  one  had  been  coming,  what  then  ?  alone  in  the  night  ?  You  insult  my  human- 
Was  it  not  high  season,  if  the  train  were    ity  I " 

ever  to  start  ?  She  hoped  she  was  not  a  cow-  **  I  'm  sorry  I  disturbed  you,"  she  repeated, 
ard  I  But  she  was  I  For  presently,  hearing  like  a  child  reciting  its  lesson, 
the  footsteps  again — and  now  they  were  not  ''  I  suppose  I  can  take  a  hint  as  well  as 
far  behind  her — she  darted  away  along  the  Uie  average  fellow,"  pursued  Sidney  hoUy. 
glimmering  highway  and  finally  took  shelr  '*  You  need  n*t  have  left  my  father's  house 
ter  in  a  door-yard,  crouching  under  a  at  three  o'clock  of  a  winter  morning  to  oon* 
friendly  lilac  while  time  shivered  by  on  vince  me  of  your  indifference.  Such  an 
frozen  wings.  Once  the  man  drew  near  her  extreme  measure  was  quite  unnecessary,  I 
hiding-place,  and  she  held  her  breath  till  he  assure  you." 
passed,  turned  and  repassed,  with  long,  im-  ^  You  don't  understand.  1 — " 
patient  strides.  A  pretty  situation  this,  *' I'm  not  a  complete  idiot.  Miss  Converse, 
truly,  for  Squire  Converse's  tenderly-nur-  I  do  understand  that  you  would  n't  have  me 
tured  daughter  I  She  fell  to  pitying  herself  making  love  to  you — ^that  yon  decamped  in 
as  she  contrasted  herself  with  Sidney  Alden,  the  night-watches  to  dodge  a  proposal  And 
peacefully  sleeping,  dreaming  perhaps  of  now  I  ask  you  this — ^was  it  sensible  or  expe- 
his  loved  Bertha.  dient  to  risk  your  health  in  this  outrageous 

After  what  might  have  been  the  lapse  of  manner?  Why  could  n't  you  have  said 
ages,  the  shriek  of  the  engine  rent  the  air.  frankly  that  you  did  n't  want  to  ride  with 
It  was  the  usual  reveille  of  the  railroad  me  ?  If  you  had  intimated  that  you  wished 
workmen,  but  Angle  believed  it  the  signal  to  avoid  further  confidential  interviews,  I 
for  the  starting  of  the  train.  Hurrying  to  should — well,  I  admit,  I  should  have  been 
the  depot  and  past  the  handful  of  men  awfully  cut  up — but  I  should  n't  have  had 
gathered  upon  the  platform,  she  climbed  cause  to  complain.  Instead  of  dealing  hon- 
the  dark  passenger  car  and  let  herself  in.  estly  with  m^,  you  sweetly  remarked  thai 
O,  the  comfort  of  being  once  more  under  a  you  did  n't  like  to  appropriate  my  time,  and 
roof  I  With  benumbed  fingers  she  groped  I  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  you 
her  way  to  a  seat,  and  then  shrank  back  meant  just  as  you  said.  I  thought  you  re- 
terrified  as  her  hand  touched  the  shoulder  fused  my  escort  merely  because  you  had 
of  a  man.  scruples  about   taking   me   from  the  re- 

^  Angle  ?  Angle  Converse  ?  Is  it  you  at    hearsal." 
last  ?  "  cried  a  familiar  voice.  "  Rehearsal  ?  " 

«  Sidney  Alden  I  You  here?  How  you  «  You  consider  me  very  stupid,  no  doubt; 
frightened  me  1 "  ejaculated  Angie,  very  but  knowing  as  I  did  that  you  were  inter- 
near  hysterics.  ested  in  the  festival  and  in  the  progress  of 

"  Now,  Miss  Converse,  will  you  have  the    the  farce  was  it  amazing  that " 
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"  What  farce  ?  "  another  young  lady.    Yon  can't  hdp  know- 

**  Why,  ike  farce  I    <  The  Model  Hnsband/  ing  I  years  ago  elected  you." 

As  I  was  saying,  I  knew  you  were  aware  **  Oh,  if  you  're  going  to  talk  politics — ^be- 

Bertha  and  I  were  hurried  in  committing  fore  breakfast  too — " 

our  parts,  and  I  naturally  inferred — **  "  I  won't  be  put  off  this  way  forever,  An- 

"  Nobody   told   me  there  was  to  be  a  gie.    I  think  the  lady  of  my  election  might 

farce  I "  at  least  grant  me  a  hearing,when  she  knows 

'^  Possible  ?    Did  n't  you  hear  Zet  joking  how  long  I  have  loved  her  I " 

Bertha  and  me  about  our  tender  relations  ?  "  She 's  a  wretched  candidate  I " 

Well,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.    I — "  "JShe  's  adorable  I    The  point  is,  is  she 

**  I  thought  you — and  Miss  Huntress —  my  very  own  ?    May  I  claim  her  ?  " 

were  actually  engaged,"  murmured  Angie,  **  You  're  sure  you  want  her  ?  " 

furtively  groping  for  her  pocket-handker-  "Didn't  I  come  down  to  Maine  solely 

ehief.  for  her?" 

"Cousin  Bertha  engaged  to  me?     You  *' Foolish  boy  I  "replied   Angie   softly, 

precious  little  blunderer ! "  cried  Sidney,  in  "  Well,  since  you  've  really  elected  her,  she  'd 

a  tone  of  sudden  relief.    **  She 's  to  figure  better  '  stand,'  as  the  politicians  say.    That 

as  my  wife  in  the  farce,  that 's  all ;  after-  is,  if  you  can  stand  it-  with  her,"  she  added 

wards  I  shall  resign  her  to  her  rightful  bride-  saucily, 

groom,  who  11  marry  her  in  March."  What  matter  that  a  sleepy  brakeman  blun- 

Utter  silence,  broken  at  last  by  an  embar-  dered  in  at  that  moment  with  a  lantern  and 

rassed  cough  from  Sidney.  kindlings  I    The  election  was  over,  and  for 

'*  You  must  have  a  fine  opinion  of  a  f el-  once  in  the  annals  of  history  both  parties 

low,  Angie,  to  suppose  I  'd  be  interested  in  were  satisfied.                        Penn  Shirley, 
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THE  ENGLISH  UPBISINQ.  were  in  large  part  opposed  to  him.    The  publi- 

Ccans,  who  are  so  powerful  in  the  lower  strata  of 

HIS  generation  is  not  likely  to  see  a  finer  English  politics,  were  arrayed  against  him.    The 

spectacle  of  such  a  sort  than  that  presented  John  Bull  instinct  for  fagging  other  nations,  as 

in  the  recent  British  elections.    There  was  the  big  hoys  fag  the  little  ones  at  school,  and  the 

something  splendid  in  the  manner  in  which  sympathies  of  the  army  were  hostile  to  him. 

J    Gladstone,  at  the  age  when  most  men  are  Doubtless  there  were  briberies,  and  mean  strate- 

soperannuated,  led  the  storming  party  against  gies,  and  all  manner  of  side-issues  employed  on 

the  fortified  and  confident  ministry.    There  was  both  sides.    But  the  battle  was  won,  and  won 

something  grandly  inspiring  in  the  watch-words  with  a  decisiveness  that  nothing  else  explains,  by 

with  which  he  rallied  his  forces,  there  was  some-  the  logical,  straightforward,  burning  appeal  from 

thing  sublime  in  the  sweeping  character  of  his  all  the  diplomatic  trickery  and  dramatic  pretense 

victory.    It  is  likely  to  be  for  him,  as  well  as  for  and  open  selfishness  of  the  Beaconsfield  policy,  to 

bis  rented  opponent,  the  last  great  struggle  of  the  the  conscience  and  honor  of  Christian  England 

sort  into  which  he  will  throw  his  splendid  ener-  and  Scotland. 

gies.    It  crowns  fittingly  his  great  career.  It  shows  that  the  quiet  Christian  sense  of  the 

He  entered  into  this  campaign  with  tremendous  middle  classes,  who  are  really  the  strength  and 

odds  against  him.    There  was,  to  begin  with,  the  glory  of  the  nation,  though  sometimes  slow  to 

petty  but  potent  personal  dislike  of  the  Queen,  moye  can  be  depended  on  to  moye  in  the  right 

who  made  no  secret  of  her  preference  for  the  Pre-  direction  when  a  great  emergency  stirs  it.    We 

mier  who  tricked  her  out  with  imperial  titles,  have  the  same  sheet  anchor  to  good  goremment 

The  landed  wealth  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  in  our  own  country.    People  sometimes  shiver 

powerful  ecclesiastical  enginery  of  the  establish-  with  fear  over  the  dreadful  things  that  are  pre- 

ment,  the  vast  social  influence  of  the  titled  classes,  dieted,  in  political  speeches,  as  sure  to  come  to 
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pass  if  commnnists  or  inflationists  or  "rebels"  ances  and  places  of  entertainment  the  seeds  of 

once  get  the  upper  hand  in  public  affairs.    They  this  wretched  custom  of  feeing  servants.    At  any 

greatly  underrate  the  spirit  and  the  strength  of  rate,  whoeyer  did  the  sowing,  in  the  last  dozen 

that  conserrative  element,  which  is  usually  so  years  or  so  the  greedy  exotic  has  struck  deep 

busy  with  its  books  and  charities  and  Indus-  root.    At  our  summer  resorts  servants  work  for 

tries  and  experiments  and  social  amenities  that  the  slenderest  wages,  trusting  that  good  pay  will 

it  does  not  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  dvU  affairs,  be  made  up  to  them  in  gratuities.    The  deeping- 

It  dozes,  like  a  watch-dog,  with  one  eye  half  open,  car  companies  charge  their  passengers  exorbitant 

And  as  sure  as  rascality  ventures  too  f isir,  there  prices  but  put  their  porters  on  quarter  pay.    The 

come  a  bark  and  a  bite  whi  jh  shows  conclusively  porters  are  satisfied  so  long  as  the  passengers  will 

who  is  master  of  the  premises.    In  England  it  pay  presidential  salaries  for  the  time  it  takes  to 

bore  patiently  with  Disraeli,  and  he  tried  its  pa-  dust  an  overcoat. 

tience  sorely.    But  when  the  right  time  came  it  Not  one  good  word  can  be  said  for  the  custom, 

collared  him  and  moved  him  to  the  rear,  with  a  It  had  its  origin  in  a  hateful  snobbishness  and  a 

celerity  and  energy  which  the  world  flings  up  its  contemptible  caste  spirit— when  men  showed  their 

hat  to  see.  superiority  by  tossing  gratuities  to  dependents, 

as  we  toss  a  bone  to  a  dog.    Offensive  as  it  is  to 

a  self-respecting  manliness  anywhere,  it  is  ten- 

GRATUrriES  TO  SERVANTS.  fold  offensive  in  a  democratic  society.    There 

Thb  time  was  when  the  American,  returning  can  be  but  two  motives  for  keeping  up  the  cns- 

from  that  long-to-be-remembered  and  oft-to-be-  tom,  either  of  which  condemns  it.    In  one  case  It 

mentioned  trip  to  Europe,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  is  a  payment  for  which  no  equivalent  is  received 

the  wooden  villas  of  Staten  Island  counted  the  —since  no  man  fees  a  servant  who  does  not  fairly 

brief  afflictions  that  awaited  him  at  the  custom-  pay  the  employer  for  the  same  service— and  such 

house  as  nothing  compared  with  the  blessed  de-  a  charity  degrades  the  man  who  lives  on  it.    In 

liverance,  now  so  near  at  hand,  from  the  necessity  the  other  case,  it  is  a  bribe  to  secure  a  better 

of  "tipping  "  every  man-servant  or  maid-servant  place  or  service  or  fare  than  one  is  entitled  to 

whose  attendance — either  actual  or  oonstructive,  in  his  even  chanoe  with  others,  and  which  he  ei^ 

at  private  house  or  public  resort— he  might  re-  jo3rs  at  the  expense  of  others  less  shrewd  or  more 

ceive.    No  other  one  of  the  advantages  in  which  conscientious.    That  can  only  tend  to  honey-comb 

the  New  World  surpasses  the  Old  seemed,  just  the  honor  and  taint  the  character  of  both  parties 

then,  quite  so  bright  and  grateful  to  his  loyal  to  the  transaction. 

eyes  as  this.    A  glad  good-by,  at  last,  to  the  The  hatefulness  of  the  custom  appears  oonspicu- 

guard  on  the  railway  platform,  with  his  ready  ously  in  the  fact  that  it  takes  all  meaning  out  of 

offlciousness  in  opening  the  carriage  door,  and  his  cordial  and  generous  service;  takes  away  almost 

significant  way'of  fumbling  at  the  window-strap  all  encouragement  of  it.    You  can  only  credit 

while  his  hand  kept  right  side  up  to  catch  a  drop-  any  special  thoughtfulnees  or  enthusiasm  of  ler- 

ping  sixpence.   Farewell,  finally,  to  the  expectant  vioe  to  a  thrifty  eagerness  for  a  large  fee.    And 

po$se  of  chamber-maids,   waiters,   porter  and  if  by  chanoe  you  should  wish  to  show  fitting  reo- 

**boot6,"  gathered  with  such  celerity  and  cer-  ognition  and  appreciation  of  some  special  service 

tainty  about  the  hotel  staircase  to  speed  the  part-  by  a  present,  the  gift  is  robbed  of  all  significance 

ing  guest  by  lightening  his  pockets  of  superfluous  —it  sinks  to  the  base  and  unhonored  level  of  the 

silver.    No  more  puzzling  doubts  whether  the  grudging  or  selfish  tip  that  everybody  offers  be- 

railway  official  who  has  given  the  party  special  cause  custom  requires  it. 

facilities  will  resent  a  delicate  dofuceur.  No  more  The  usage  does  not  grow  upon  the  favor  of  the 
questionings  whether  the  kindly  curate  who  has  shoddyish  and  snobbish  alone.  It  is  the  more  de- 
shown  them  around  the  old  parish  church  will  testable  for  the  specious  app^l  which  it  makes 
**  expect  something."  Hail  Columbia,  happy  to  those  who  would  be  Just  and  who  bate  all 
land— where  a  man  pays  only  once  for  the  same  meanness.  It  is  easier,  sometimes,  to  give  a  dime 
service  and  may  ask  beforehand  what  it  will  cost!  or  a  quarter  than  to  suffer  as  a  sponge  or  a  miser 

Thus  it  was  once.  But  woe  are  wel  The  times  in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish  porter,  whom  yon 
have  changed  in  this  respect.  And,  what  is  never  saw  before  and  whom  you  will  never 
worse,  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  a  hear  of  again.  Add  to  this  the  thought  that  the 
certain  class  of  tourists  are  responsible  for  the  porter's  regular  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the 
change.  Our  fellow  citizens  who  come  back  from  16we8t  terms  because  of  the  gratuities  he  is  ex- 
Europe  with  Glengarry  caps  on  their  heads,  and  pected  to  receive  from  such  as  you,  and,  to  the 
several  stout  **  sticks  "  in  their  shawl-straps,  and  generous  man,  giving  is  a  great  deal  easier  than 
the  interjectional ''  you-know  **  in  their  dialect—  refusing.  But  that  does  not  make  it  wise.  The 
the  circumstantial  evidence  points  strongly  to-  world  is  wide.  And  in  this  western  world,  at 
ward  them  as  the  guilty  parties,  who  have  been  least,  work  is  plenty.  This  able-bodied  young 
sowing  wide-spread  in  hotels  and  puUlc  convey-  man  can  find  other  work,  if  need  be,  that  win 
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give  him  a  Hying.    When  such  as  he  refose  soch  that  sennon  should  he  drawn  from  the  harrel  as 

work  as  this  at  inadeqnate  wages  the  pay  will  often  as  any  one  in  it— will  be  need  for  it  a  long 

icon  rise  to  the  lerel  of  the  work.  while  yet. 

It  is  not  tme  either,  or  a  good  reason  for  giy-  But  this  tmth  is  complemented  and  balanced 

ingy  that  this  is  merely  a  choice  of  ways  in  pay-  by  one  that  is  too  much  overlooked  in  preaching 

ing  for  actual  service— that  the  landlord  exacts  and  practice  too.    We  have  heard  the  ezhorta- 

less  becanse  of  these  collections  by  his  employes,  tion,  "  Take  heed  what  sort  of  an  example  ye  set 

The  tip  is  an  extra  oatIay»  always  and  every-  for  others,"  much  oftener  than  the  equally  im- 

wbmn.    The  guest  at  the  Parisian  hotel  which  portant  one,  "  Take  heed  what  sort  of  use  ye 

adrertlseB  tiiat  "attendance  is  charged  in  the  make  of  the  example  set  by  others.''    Fuller  and 

Uns  "  win  certainly  find  that  it  is.    But  he  will  better  instruction  on  the  latter  point  might,  in- 

as  sorely  find  that  the  servants  expect  and  man-  deed,  be  the  best  means  of  dissipating  some  of  the 

age  togettlieir  gratuities  just  the  same.    Thepla-  dilBculties  that  are  apt  to   settle  around  the 

cards  in  some  of  the  English  railway  stations  former.    The  influence  on  men  of  bad  example» 

forbidding  employes  from  receiving  fees,  under  is  not  much  worse  than  the  tendency  of  men  to 

threat  of  dismission  from  service,  do  not  prevent  make  a  bad  use  of  good  examples.    A  prodigious 

the  guard  from  coming  around  for  his  tip  as  soon  amount  of  mischief  is  wrought  by  a  way  people 

as  the  official  eyes  are  turned  in  another  direo-  have  of  assuming  that  one  man's  conduct,  under 

tlon — turned,  it  is  possible,  with  an  understand-  certain  circumstances,  is  an  example  for  another 

log  that  the  spoils  are  to  be  divided!  man  to  do  the  same  thing  under  different  circum- 

It  is  not  much  that  one  man  or  woman  can  do  stances,  or  to  do  a  different  thing  having  some 

tn  withstanding  such  a  custom.    But  what  each  common  point  of  outward  resemblance.    But  it 

can  do  it  is  a  duty  to  do.    The  addition  of  several  ought  to  be  self-evident  to  intelligent  people  who 

per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  our  vacation  trips  and  will  stop  to  think  about  it,  that  no  one  has  any 

family  outings— and  that  is  what  it  amounts  to  right  to  plead  the  example  of  some  other  person 

in  the  Old  World  where  the  custom  has  attained  .  In  excuse  for  a  certain  course  of  conduct,  except 

its  full  growth — is  not  something  to  be  despised  so  far  as  the  two  cases  were  the  same  in  purpose 

by  the  most  of  us.    But  this  does  not  measure  the  and  circumstance,  or  governed  by  the  same  obvi- 

importance  of  the  matter.    It  is  a  greater  evil  in  ous  principles.    The  difficulty  that  necessarily 

its  undermining  effect  upon  the  true  manliness  arises,  in  that  event,  of  deciding  just  what  we 

and  self-respect  of  our  serving  people.  have  an  example  for,  only  emphasizes  the  dlffi- 


culty  in  ordering  our  lives  by  other  people'f 

difficulty  which  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst 

THE  BAD  USE  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLES.  ®^^  ****^  ^^^^  \i^i9\\  us. 

To  illustrate  this  distinction,  take  the  matter 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  traditional  of  the  right  way  of  spending  Sunday.  Your  full- 
barrel  of  sermons  which  U  understood  to  stand  blooded  neighbor  finds  some  physical  exerdse 
on  ti^>-<peeking  after  the  manner  of  the  PhUis-  absolutely  necessary  to  him  if  he  makes  the  best 
tines— in  the  closet  of  every  prudent  minister  by  spiritual  use.  even,  of  the  day.  He  has  no  pUe 
the  time  his  hair  begins  to  turn  gray,  ever,  in  a  of  sand  in  the  cellar  to  shovel  over  between  ser- 
single  instance,  became  half  full  without  aoquir-  yioes,  after  the  way  of  a  ftunous  New  England 
lag  not  only  an  entire  homily  from  the  text,  *' U  divine  of  the  last  generation.  So  he  takes  a  brisk 
meat  make  my  brother  to  offend  I  will  eat  no  walk  for  half  an  hour  up  and  down  the  village 
fierii  while  the  worMstandeth;"  but  at  least  fif-  street,  occupied  meanwhile  with  the  thoughts 
teen  or  twenty  other  discourMs,  in  eaeh  of  thatequally  befit  the  Sunday  hour  indoors  or  out. 
which  the  same  ringing  utterance  of  the  Apostle  Now  it  is  absurd  for  you  to  claim  that  his  con- 
did  dn^  as  the  snapper  to  some  important  para>  duet  gives  any  oonntenance  to  your  Sunday 
graph.  The  only  wonder  is  that  a  principle  of  tramp  in  the  woods  nut-gathering,  or  your  Sun- 
anch  vttal  relation  to  all  right  living,  which  has  day  stroll  about  town,  with  week-day  compan- 
been  preached  so  much,  has  been  practiced  so  ions,  to  talk  over  politics  or  pleasure  trips. 
UtUe  by  a  good  many  of  us.  The  majority  of  Coming  in  from  his  walk  hesits  down  and  writes 
BMB  have  been  far  enough  from  making  the  mis-  ^e  weekly  letter  to  his  mother,  which  by  its  un- 
takeof  the  morb(d  soul  who  has  now  and  then  failing  visit  on  Monday  makes  that  the  red-letter 
misread  it— as  morbid  folk  are  in  danger  of  day  of  the  week  in  the  dear  old  lady's  life.  Ton 
misreading  the  grander  truths— and  needlessly  know  that  his  Sunday  letter  writing  gives  no 
tangled  his  own  feet  while  trying  to  clear  the  ootorof  excuse  whatever  to  your  writing  of  busi- 
path  for  some  weak  neighbor  according  to  its  ness  letters  on  Sunday.  You  can  plead  his  ex- 
isMigined  requirement.  It  has  not  yet  affected  ample  only  for  doing  just  what  he  has  done  and 
the  sale  of  fine  linen  and  theater  tickets  and  for  doing  it  under  the  same  circumstances,  or  for 
Havana  cigars  and  options  in  Wall  street  as  dohig  a  different  thing  to  which  the  same  i»rinoi- 
mnch  as  it  may  sometime.    There  is  need  that  pie  would  equally  apply. 
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It  may  not  be  a  good  thing  for  your  neighbor,  WHEN  WE  ABE  OUT  OF  80BTS. 
wlien  he  yisits  New  York,  to  go  and  see  Edwin  Ohcx  upon  a  tlme»  a  five-year-old  youngster 
Booth  play  Hamlet  in  the  Sixth  Ayenue  theater.  <in»  peeviBh  and  peppery  beyond  maternal  ex- 
Bat  ii  he  goes  he  does  not  thereby  do  that  which,  planation  or  endnranoe.  Finally  the  weary  and 
by  any  twisting  whatever,  yon  oan  cite  as  an  ex-  perplexed  motfaor  pnUed  him  into  her  lap  and  da- 
ami^e  for  spending  your  erening  with  Texas  Bill  spairingly  demanded,  '*  What  does  ail  yon— what 
in  a  Bowery  play-house.    The  time  has  passed  makes  you  act  so  ?  " 

when  the  man  who  read  a  good  novel  was  sup-  «<  'Gaose— 'cause,"  the  question  was  a  posar 

posed  to  set  some  one  else  an  examine  for  read-  for   flye-yeaivoM  philosophy.     But  just  than 

ingabadone.    The  little  boy  may  not  daim  the  possy  walked  into  the  room,  tail  erect,  with  that 

right  to  sit  up  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night  with  air  of  leisurely  serenity  and  self-satisfaotion  that 

his  visitors  because  his  mother  does  it,  may  not  ig  sometimes  so  aggravating  to  the  opposite  stale 

demand  a  silk  hat  for  himself  because  his  father  of  mind.    At  onoe  the  answer  came  with  explosive 

wears  one.    The  man  with  heart  disease  who  promptness  and   emphasis,   **  'Oause  the  oafs 

should  engage  in  the  most  violent  gymnastics,  tail 's  apt " 

because  a  friend  of  ox-like  health  set  him  suoh  it  was  just  as  good  as  a  better  explanatton 

an  **  example,"  would  only  show  that  his  head  would  have  been.    And  it  wouM  fit  just  as  well 

was  weaker  even  than  his  heart.  many  a  mood  of  older  f(tt.    Blessed  are  they. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  thousand  matters  of  eating  and  few  in  number  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  do  not 
and  drinking,  spending  and  saving,  marrying  and  get  out  of  sorts  betimes,  and  find  ttibmselves  on- 
giving  in  marriage,  people  do  what  in  their  cir-  able  to  offer  any  better  reason  for  it  than  that 
oumstanoes  is  neither  wise  nor  right,  and  then  the  cat's  tail  is  up.  Whether  they  attribote  U  to 
persuade  themselves  that  the  neighbors  who  *'  set  ]aek  of  oione  or  exoess  of  east  wind,  to  warm 
the  example  "—by  doing  something  which  was  bread  or  wet  feet,  to  broken  sle^  or  datter  of 
for  them  wise  and  right— are  somehow  to  blame  tongnes,  mattMS  litUe— all  the  same  they  grew 
for  it.  They  need  to  be  told  what  arrant  non-  touchy,  thair  sptrits  go  down,  their  jodgmsBt 
sense  this  is  ;  what  a  contemptible  spirit  that  is  loses  its  grip,  the  grasshopper  is  a  burden, 
which  is  ever  trying  to  torture  the  actions  of  The  papers  have  been  passing  aroond  an  iad- 
other  people  into  a  qwui  example  for  their  own  dent  In  the  experience  of  Bismarck,  as  reported 
self4ndnlgence  or  other  wrong-doing.  by  his  faithful  Boswell,  Dr.  Busoh,  which  iUoa- 

There  is  a  large  breadth  of  privilege  given  to  trates  our  point.    One  evening,  as  the  story  ruBS, 

the  good  man,  of  denying  himself  pleasures  and  after  having  brooded  to  himself  for  some  tima  in 

advantages  that  would  do  him  no  harm  for  the  silence,  he  began  to  complain  that  he  had  derived 

sake  of  the  weaker  neighbor  who  could  not  safely  little  satisfaotion  from  his  public  career.    He 

partake  of  them.    But  it  is  for  him  to  draw  the  had  made  no  one  happy— neither  himself,  his 

lines  here,  just  as  it  is  for  the  man  who  gives  fsmily,  nor  any  one  else.    On  the  other  hand  be 

money  to  a  charity  to  decide  how  much  lie  shall  had  made  multitudes  unhappy.     But  for  him 

give.    Least  of  all  may  the  weaker  neighbor,  or  three  great  wars  would  not  have  been  fought, 

others  for  him,  exact  this  self-denial  in  his  behalf  eighty  thousand  men  would  not  have  perished, 

as  his  own  right,  that  he  may  ignobly  escape  dis-  and  their  parents,  sisters  and  widows  would  not 

comfort  or  a  manly  tussle  with  temptation.   And  have  been  plunged  Into  grief  and  mourning.    'B» 

doubtless  the  time  often  comes  when  one  needs  had  had  little  or  no  pleasure  In  all  that  he  had 

to  stand  up  for  his  privilege  of  enjoyment  and  done,  but  on  the  other  hand  much  vexation, 

enlargement  and  say  to  his  feebler  friend:  "  It  anxiety  and  trouble.    "  And  in  this  strain,"  adds 

might  do  me  no  special  harm  to  forego  this  pleas-  his  wondering  listener,  "  he  continued  scnne  time 

ore  or  profit,  but  it  might  do  yon  harm  if  I  should,  longer." 

I  should  be  rendering  you  no  service  in  standing  All  of  this  merely  shows  that  the  great  Ger- 

between  you  and  these  tests  and  choices  that  are  man  Chancellor  is  fiesh  of  the  same  flesh,  and 

good  for  men— in  taking  off  the  edge  from  self-  nerve  of  the  same  nerve,  with  the  rest  of   oa. 

denial  for  yon.    You  may  like  to  drive  a  good  We  are  blushlngly  conscious,  as  we  listen  to  his 

horse  as  well  as  I  do.    If  yon  cannot  keep  one  lamentation,  that  we  know  just  how  he  feda. 

without  cheating  your  creditors,  while  I  can,  I  do  We  could  have  told,  without  any  informatloii 

not  see  how  there  can  be  any  profit  for  you  in  from  Dr.  Busch  on  that  point,  that  this  melan- 

the  needless  self-denial  I  should  exerdseif  we  choly  monologue  was  delivered  "one  evening." 

both  went  afoot.    It  shall  be  my  joy  to  help  yon  In  the  phrase  of  the  dinnei^table  he  had  donbe- 

when  3rou  need  my  help.    But  you  do  not  need  it  lees  "  had  a  hard  day  of  it."    The  Ultramontaaea 

when  you  are  able  to  help  yourself.    Ton  must  had  sprung  a  clever  parliamentary  trick  upon 

not  ask  me  to  lug  you,  to  my  own  disadvantage,  him  in  the  Beichatag,  and  given  him  a  tooi^Mr 

when  your  own  legs  would  be  the  better  for  tussle  than  usoal.    His  confidential  diqiatebes 

carrying  yon."  from  St.  Petersbnrgh  had  been  nnsatiateotory, 
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and  the    socialkts  had    posted   inflammatory  fttTorable  opportunitj  than  It  tarnishes  for  mak- 

]»lacards  mider  the  Tory  eayes  at  the  police  sta-  \ng  prayer-meeting  confession  of  your  own  sins, 

tions  tn  Berlin.    The  weather  had  been  murky,  or  castigation  of  your  neighbors'.    It  is  not  the 

and  his  beer  had  n't  agreed  with  him.    Weknow»  best  time  to  suggest  to  your  wife  that  she  is 

just  as  well  as  if  Dr.  Bosch  had  told  us  so,  that  spending  a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  girls'  hats, 

Bismarck  did  not  take  that  desponding  and  re-  or  to  call  your  husband's  attention  to  the  fact 

morsef ul  yiew  of  the  matter  the  next  morning,  that  he  is  always  leaying  his  driring  gloves  on 

Hesawit,  then,  initsbrii^ter  light,  and  in  its  the  piano. 

tnier  proportions  too.    There  was  quite  another  We  are  quite  well  aware  that  this  is  a  yery 

aide  to  Sadowa  and  Sedan.    He  could  go,  in  fact,  trivial  subject  for  the  pages  of  a  sedate  magazine, 

with  a  good  deal  of  relish  into  a  diplomatic  tilt  **  The  Scriptural  Theory  of    the  Atonement " 

with  the  Pope  or  a  review  of  the  Landieekr,  would  be  much  more  scholarly  and  sonorous. 

Becognising  tiie  f  aet^we  weak  ones  who  are  Alas,  that  there  are  so  many  people  who  mi^^t 

not  superior  in  iron  will  and  dear  insight  to  the  find  their  advantage  in  exchanging  some  of  their 

ablest  statesman  of  the  age--that  the  traitorous  profound  and  unanswerable  theories  about  the 

hours  voiU  come  when  we  shall  find  the  cat's  tail  Atonement,  or  Evolution,  for  a  little  elementary 

aggravatingly  erect,  when  we  can't  reason  it  wisdom  in  this  direction.    Without  casting  the 

down  argue  as  well  as  we  may,  it  remains  for  us  slightest  reflection  upon  any  one,  we  submit  to 

to  post  oar  pickets  and  fortify  ourselves  accord-  the  one  intelligent  and  impartial  reader  who  is 

iagly.    It  is  so  plain  to  us,  that  it  seems  strange  just  now  honoring  this  page  with  his  perusal, 

that  Bismarck  did  not  see  ttiat  it  was  not  the  whether.  Judging  from  his  own  observation,  the 

ri^t  time  that  evening  to  take  an  inventory  of  matter  is  not  really  of  more  consequence  in  its 

his  services  to  mankind,  or  to  figure  up  how  relation  to  human  happiness  than  the  rest  of  the 

much  he  had  lost  by  the  shiftlessness  of  his  farm  good  people'  who  read  this  magazine  will  proba- 

tenants  the  past  year.    "Bb  should  have  taken  a  bly  be  ready  to  acknowledge.    He  will  certify, 

stroll  to  the  post-office  with  his  hoonds  or  droiqMd  we  doubt  not,  to  the  truth  of  the  declaration  that 

in  jxpoa  Ufutr  Fritz  for  a  game  of  backgammon!  it  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  home  ameni- 

No  more  is  it  the  right  time  when  a  busy  day  ties  and  social  inspirations  and  a  heavenly  con- 
has  pomped  the  reservoir  of  nervous  force  almost  versation  than  all  wisdom  about  state  rights, 
&ry,  for  a  mother  to  take  a  child  to  task  for  its  bathybius  or  tbe  simplicity  of  moral  action, 
misdemeanors— <Mr  to  take  herself  to  task  for  And  it  concerns  not  merely  the  pleasantness  of 
them  either.  Donbtlees  it  seems  perfectly  obvi-  daily  life  and  the  comfort  we  give  and  take. 
008  that  that  boy  had  never  been  quite  so  These  times  of  which  we  are  talking— the  times 
careless  or  cross  or  croel,  and  as  if  it  were  im-  when  we  are  out  of  sorts— are  the  times  when 
peradvely  necessary  that  she  should  turn  over  a  meanness  takes  the  helm  in  our  conduct ;  when 
newleaf  in  domestic  management  that  very  min-  men  choose  the  cowardly  course;  when  true 
nte.  But  let  her  say  to  herself,  if  haply  she  have  friends  fall  out,  to  their  lasting  loss;  when  mis- 
such  rare  grace  and  strength  for  the  emergency »  takes  are  made  that  can  never  be  altogether 
**  The  cat's  tail  is  up  now.    I  can  do  better  to«  rectified. 

morrow  morning.     I  will  not  talk  about  it— I  Therefore  take  heed  to  yourself  when  the  cat's 

will  not  think  about  it— for  another  moment  to«  tail  is  up.    It  is  the  danger  signal  of  the  spiritual 

night. ' '  weather  service  I 

That  is  not  the  time,  either,  for  the  minister  

sitting  wearily  alone  in  his  study  to  decide  on  ^^^  ^MTKrtaTiPTna  rkTT»nxrn 

sending  in  his  resignation.    The  prayer-meetings  THE  MINISTER  S  OUTmw. 

will  not  seem  half  so  dead,  the  deacon's  remark  Ths  one  nation  of  the  earth  which  works  the 


about  tlie  deficit  will  not  appear  to  bear  so  ex-  most  hours  in  the  day,  and  works  the  hardest 

ehisively  on  the  salary,  the  absence  of  the  Smith  while  it  is  at  it,  has  fewer  holidays  than  any 

family  from  church  for  two  Sundays  will  not  other.    We  whose  climate,  more  than  that  of 

seem  so  ominously  significant,  after  a  night's  rest  any  other  country,  whips  and  stings  every  one 

and  a  morning's  walk  in  the  sunshine.    It  is  not  into  his  fastest  pace,  take  less  rest  by  the  way 

the  thne  for  a  tired  school-mistress  to  take  her  than  any  other  people.    It  is  only  of  late  years 

bearings,  or  talk  to  a  bad  boy.    Leaning  on  her  that  any  but  city  churches  have  fallen  into  the 

deA  at  5.15  f.  m .,  with  aching  back  and  swim-  habit  of  giving  their  ministers  summer  vacations, 

ming  brain,  she  is  not  mistress  of  the  situation.  Even  yet  some  good  Christian  soul  who  has  a 

The  best  time  to  keep  the  bad  boy  after  school  is  long  memory,  and  lives  rather  a  drowsy  life  on 

belote  school  the  next  momingl    It  is  not  the  the  farm  or  in  the  fringe  of  the  village,  may  be 

aosi^ous  hour— when  tbe  cat's  tail  is  up— to  de-  heard  now  and  then  to  remark,  that  ministers 

dde  on  changing  your  investments,  or  stopping  "  did  n't  use  to  take  vacations,"  adding  per- 

joor  paper,  or  dunning  your  creditor,  or  dis-  haps  that  they  preach^  longer  sermons,  too, 

charging  your  domestic    Ton  can  choose  a  more  than  the  ministers  do  now.    It  is  doubly  to  the 
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credit  of  more  than  one  charch  that  It  is  so  cheer-  neceesity  it  is  also  a  possibility.  It  is  not  to  be 
f  al  and  liberal  in  the  matter  of  its  minister's  va-  relinquished  merely  because  a  trip  to  Europe,  or 
cation^  when  so  many  of  its  members  have  not  a  tramp  in  Colorado,  or  a  play-spell  on  the  sca- 
the slightest  conception  and  more  have  only  a  coast  is  hopelessly  out  of  reach.  The  great  thing 
yague  idea  what  need  there  is  in  a  minister's  is  to  get  out  of  the  mt  and  change  the  snrronnd- 
case  for  such  rest  and  change.  They  would  i^  ings— to  see  new  ffuses  and  touch  life  at  new 
predate  it  better  if  they  knew  how  much  need  points. 

there  is  of  it  in  the  case  of  every  man  or  woman  There  are  a  score  of  schemes  for  securing  this, 

whose  brain  is  driyen  at  high  speed,  and  whose  which  are  so  simple  and  so  cheap  that  any  min- 

nerves  are  kept  tn  a  quiver  by  his  work— whether  ister  may  find  some  one  which  he  can  manage, 

it  be  managing  a  railway  or  teaching  a  grammar  It  does  not  cost  much  to  foot  it  over  country  roads 

school,  selling  goods  or  editing  a  newspaper,  and  forage  for  bread-and-milk  at  farm  houses — 

practicing  law  or  running  a  factory,  guiding  the  unless  tramp  laws  are  too  strictly  enforced.    A 

business  of  a  bank  or  mothering  a  large  family.  Massachusetts  minister,  living  beside  the  Mer- 

These  people  of  all  classes  are  learning  that  they  rimac,  last  year  took  a  row-boat  and  he  and  hit 

need  an  annual  let-up  and  release  from  their  two  boys  meandered  the  river  to  its  sources.    He 

work.    It  will  soon  be  the  common  thing  for  Vll  had  a  capital  time  and  made  a  pleasant  litUe  book 

of  them  to  take  it.  out  of  it  besides.    It  would  be  a  great  deal  better 

Most  people,  however,  have  the  matter  of  their  than  no  vacaticm  at  all  for  two  ministers  to  ez- 

own  vacations  in  their  own  hands  in  a  sense  that  change  pulpits  for  a  full  month.    Let  the  two 

the  minister  generally  does  not.    To  do  him  the  parishes  be  so  far  apart  that  it  takes  at  least  two 

most  good  it  must  have  the  hearty  approval  and  or  three  days  to  row  in  a  boat  or  drive  in  a  buggy 

instigation  of  the  church.    And  Chad  CJompany  from  one  to  the  other.    Not  to  write  a  new  ser- 

would  like,  if  it  knew  how,  to  bum  the  conviction  mon  or  see  an  old  face  for  four  weeks;  not  to  do 

into  every  church,  even  the  smallest  one  that  anything  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 

meets  in  any  rural  school-house,  that  a  vacation  ni^t  but  fish  and  botanize  and  read  stories,  and 

for  their  minister  this  Summer  is  something  he  doze  in  delicious  care-free  laziness  under  the 

cannot  afiford,  and  they  cannot  any  more  afford  trees— even  though  he  must  preach  every  Sunday, 

to  have  him,  go  without.    It  as  surely  pays  for  this  way  of  spending  one  month  tn  the  minister's 

itself  as  any  book  he  puts  into  his  library  or  any  year  is  a  vast  improvement,  tn  its  refreshment, 

hour  he  spends  in  sleep.    The  vacation  that  is  over  spending  it  just  like  the  other  deven. 

now  the  recognized  neceesity  of  the  city  pastor  The  minister  knows  well  enough  that  he  needs 

is  also  a  necessity  to  the  country  minister  who  a  vacation.    It  would  do  him  a  double  good  if 

will  do  his  best  in  his  field.    If  the  salary  is  ml»-  the  church  would,  of  their  own  motion,  propose 

erably  inadequate  to  his  wants,  and  sadly  in  ar-  to  him  to  take  it. 
rears  at  that,  he  needs  it  all  the  more.    Being  a 


Good  Company. 
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J  "Not  if  it's  chosen  properly,"  said  old 

j^                               '  Mrs.  May.    "It  needs  an  experienced  per- 

^  If  T  was  of  course  to  be  a  black  silk  dress,  son  to  select  it.    I  should  advise  you,  Emma, 

^H  No  other  color  was  recognized  in  Swal-  to  send  the  money  to  my  daughter  Jane  in 

j|  lowfield  as  suitable  for  any  woman  past  New  York  and  she  would  be  delighted  to  do 

J     her  girlhood,  and  Miss  Emma  wlui  in  the  best  she  can  for  you/' 

her  thirty-seventh  year.     "  A  good  black  Miss  Emma  trembled  and  looked  at  her 

silk,"  Miss  Almira  Singleton  had  settled  on  sister.    To  be  sure,  she  experienced  a  glow 

at  once ;  not  too  heavy,  because  an  over  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  all  Swal- 

splendid  article  was  not  to  be  purchased  in-  lowfield  sympathized  with  her  in  the  present 

eluding  trimmings  for  forty  dollars ;   and  crisis ;  but  there  was,  all  the  same,  a  sort  of 

besides  she  had  heard  or  read  somewhere  moral  imprisonment  in  this  atmosphere  of 

that  very  heavy  black  silks  contained  some  criticism  and  advice  from  which  she  longed 

deleterious  compound  fatal  to  the  durability  to  be  free.    It  was  besides  the  first  time  t^at 

of  the  fabric.  she  had  ever  felt  her  own  affairs  interesting 

"  But  you  can't  get  a  real  good  black  silk  to  the  public,  and  the  experience  was  so 
nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes,  who  took  novel  as  to  seem  almost  painf  uL  There  was 
a  depreciatory  view  of  the  later  triumphs  of  such  a  responsibility  about  it  I  With  all 
civilization.  "  My  mother  gave  me  a  black  Swallowfield  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied  Miss 
silk  dress  when  I  was  married  that  I  wore  Emma's  own  wishes  and  inclinations  had 
for  fifteen  years — Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  been  almost  wholly  submerged, 
and  Winter;  then  I  had  it  turned  and  made  «I  tliink  it  is  so  nice  that  yon  have  all 
over,  and  got  the  good  of  it  for  five  years  that  money  to  spend  and  to  spend  on  your- 
more.  I  gave  it  to  Lucinda  who  had  it  for  self.  Miss  Emma,"  said  Kitty  May.  "  It 's 
her  Sunday  best  till  she  was  married.  I  do  almost  as  if  you  were  going  to  be  married." 
believe  some  of  it  is  in  the  house  now.  But,  "  Nonsense,  Kitty  1 "  exclaimed  Miss  Al- 
ia I  the  one  I  gave  her  for  her  wedding  out-  mira  severely.  **  Do  n't  put  any  such  fool- 
fit  went  right  to  pieces,  cut  and  grew  shiny,  ish  ideas  into  Emma's  mind." 
— ^never  paid  for  buying."  « You  've  quite  decided  on  a  silk  dress 

"  It 's  a  dreadful  risk  buying  a  silk  dress,"  then  ?  "  asked  Miss  Adams.    "  It  did  seem 

put  in  Mrs.  Curtis,  "  as  uncertain  as  a  lot-  to  me  as  if  a  handsome  breast-pin  and  pair 

tery.    You  may  get  a  piece  that  '11  last  like  of  ear-rings  might  be  more  durable.    It 's  a 

iron,  and  again,  pay  all  the  money  you  may  good  deal  of  money  to  spend  on  anything 

for  it,  it  will  show  wear  by  the  end  of  two  perishable^    Jewelry  can  be  handed  down, 

years !  '*  you  knew."" 

Ckypjright,  1S80,  by  Edward  F.  If erriam.   All  rlghtt  reierrtd. 
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Nobody  paid  much  attention  to  what  Miss  recall  traditions  of  a  bright  youth ;  but  Miss 

Adams  said,  yet  it  was  delightful  to  have  Emma,  being  younger,  had  grown  up  in  the 

the  question  reopened.    When  the  two  Miss  shadow  of  loss,  as  it  were,  and  known  only 

Singletons  had  first  shown  Miss  Barrymore's  pinchings  and  savings.    But  for  all  that  her 

check  for  forty  dollars  and  explained  Uiat  outlook  upon  life  had  never  been  towards 

the  good  old  lady  had  told  Emma  to  buy  the  dreary  side,  and  it  might  really  astonish 

something  with  it  for  her  personal  adorn-  people  who  are  used  to  actual,  palpable  pleas- 

ment,  there  had  been  much  crude  and  start-  ures  to  know  how  much  this  excellent  wo- 

ling  advice  on  the  subject.    The  two  Miss  man  had  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  mere 

Singletons  were  not  rich,  and  the  forty  dol-  show  of  things.     She  had  always  had  a 

lars  might  with  good  effect  have  been  in-  knack  of  finding  comfort  in  dreams  of  what 

vested  in  little  household  comforts — in  some  was  not  only  denied  but  inaccessible ;  the 

comfortable,  springy,  modem  chair,  in  a  cen-  saw  beauties  in  the  world  unguessed  by 

ter-table  for  the  sitting-room,  in  new  linen,  every-day  people;  she  experienced  charm  in 

china  or  silver.    Miss  Emma  had  pleaded  for  a  companionship  which  never  left  the  echo 

this  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  feeling  that  even  of  a  voice  upon  the  empty  air,  and  had  in 

if  not  strictly  attending  to  the  letter  of  Miss  fact  a  rapturous  consciousness  of  the  high 

Barrymore's  directions,  she  would  be  inter-  worth    and    sweetness  of   life   without  a 

preting  their  spirit  by  putting  the  present  thought  that  no  claims  or  longings  of  her 

into  the  shape  which  might  give  perpetually  own  seemed  in  a  way  of  being  answered, 

recurring  pleasure  by  administering  to  Miss  Not  but  what  she  had  had  her  enchanted 

Almira's  comfort.    But  Miss  Almira  grimly  visions  of  what  could  answer  her  ideals  and 

negatived  this  whim,  feeling  some  natural  give  her  illimitable  satisfaction,  but  she  was 

resentment   that  her  own  claim  to  Miss  in  the  habit  of  resigning  them  cheerfully 

Barrymore's  friendship  had  been  for  years  without  the  least  sensation  of  a  tragic  failure, 

persistently  overlooked.    Her  decrees  were  and  had  never  thought  of  quarreling  with 

absolute  in  the  maiden  household.    Emma  her  destiny. 

was  to  buy  an  article  for  her  personal  adorn-  Most  of  us  spend  a  good  deal  of  empty 

ment;  it  must  be  something  in  which  no  wishing  for  some  form  of  golden  cloud* 

other  than  herself  should  have  part  or  lot,  Miss  Emma  had  always  felt  as  if  a  black 

Miss  Almira  remarked  with  a  quiet  malice  silk  dress  would  set  her  upon  a  pinnacle  and 

which  made  the  younger  sister  tearful  all  in  every  way  make  a  happy  difference  in 

day.    A  black  silk  dress  was  the  best  pur-  her   life.     When    then,    after  her    three 

chase  possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  months'  nursing  of  her  old  friend,  Mias 

one  which  Miss  Barrymore  herself  had  de-  Barrymore,  she   received  this   present  to 

clared  to  be  her  own  idea.    Accordingly  a  which  we  owe  our  story,  it  is  not  improba- 

black  silk  dress  it  was  to  be.  ble  that  her  mind  instantly  reverted  to  the 

It  had  been  a  good  many  years  now  since  possibility  of  obtaining  it.    But  she  checked 

the  Miss  Singletons  were  included  in  the  such  a  thought  as  reprehensibly  selfish  and 

real  whirl  of  life.    Their  parents  had  died  would  even  have  preferred  to  buy  something 

twenty-five  years  before,- and  they  had  gone  for  Miss  Almira  instead,  who  had  always 

on  living  in  the  house  on  the  hill  which  made  a  poor  figure  at  getting  any  satisfao- 

every  passing  season  had  left  a  little  grayer  tion  out  of  life. 

and  dingier,  the  grass  about  it  scantier  and  The  forty  dollars  might  have  been  spent 

the  lilac  and  rose-bushes  more  straggling,  fifty  times  over  had  not  Miss  Barrymore's 

Their  circumstances  could  appeal  to  no  one's  directions  been  so  explicitly  worded  as  to 

especial  interest  or  sympathy.    They  were  defy  misconstruction.    It  was  really  aston- 

not  so  poor  that  existence  was  made  too  ishing  to  the  two  Miss  Singletons  how  the 

hard  a  struggle,  and  compared  with  some  of  news  of  their  good  fortune  spread,  and  what 

their  neighbors  they  were  even  able  to  sup-  high   hopes  it  seemed  to  inspire  in  the 

port  a  sort  of  forlorn  gentility.    Miss  Al-  breasts  of  all  the  people  in  Swallowfield  who 

mira  was  by  this  time  past  fifty  and  could  wanted  money. 
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Miss  Tucker  ibd  Miss  Green  called  to  ask  morning  in  May  Miss  Emma  left  Swallow- 

the  two  ladies  to  increase  their  contribution  field  by  the  7.29  train  bound  for  S— — ^ — , 

to  the  missions.  where  she  was  to  buy  her  black  silk  dress. 

A  committee  of   gentlemen   waited  on  The  city  was  thirty  miles  away,  and  she  ex- 

them  and  told  them  they  could  hare  the  pected  to  arrive  there  about  nine  o'clock, 

opportunity  of  heading  the  list  of  subscrib-  make  her  purchase,  and  then  spend  the  re- 

ers  to  the  new  bell  for  the  lecture-room.  maining  interval  of   time  until  half-past 

The  managers  of  the  book-club  begged  three  with    Mrs.    Thomas   Singleton,  the 

them  for  a  donation.  widow  of  her  cousin,  who  kept  a  small 

Mrs.  Leouard  Jones  from  North  Swallow-    school  on street    It  was  not  often  that 

field  came  three  times  to  implore  them  to  a  day  opened  so  pleasantly  for  Miss  Emma, 
pay  half  her  expenses  out  to  Iowa,  where  The  morning  was  a  true  May  inoming,  and 
she  wanted  to  go  and  spend  the  Summer  the  railway  train  ran  a  pretty  course  be- 
with  her  daughter.  tween  orchards  of  fruit  trees  in  full  bios- 
Mr.  Byron  Courtney,  the  village  poet,  som,  while  at  every  stopping-place  passeu- 
brought  his  manuscript  poems  and  tried  to  gers  got  in  laden  with  great  bunches  of 
induce  them  to  advance  the  necessary  sum  lilacs.  Then  yrhile  the  morning  was  still 
for  their  publication  in  book  form.  fresh  and  cool,  and  before  the  lilacs  had 

Several  people,  remote  connections  of  the  drooped  or  the  air  grown  too  heavily  odor- 
Singletons,  put  their  claims  forward  and  ous,  she  was  in  town  with  all  her  strength 
wanted  their  children  educated.  and  interest  unspoiled  to  begin  her  shop- 

The  Rev.  John  Ferguson,  their  pastor,  ping.     There  was  no  happier  woman  in 

recommended  Miss  Emma  to  expend  the    S that  day  than  Miss  Emma  as  she 

money  for  the  church..  stepped  trimly  out  of  the  car,  her  brown 

It  was  Miss  Almira  who  bore  the  brunt  of  eyes  shining,  her  sweet  lips  smiling.    She 

this  siege,  and  in  fact  it  is  doubtful  if  Miss  made  such  a  pretty  picture  as  she  stood  on 

Enma  could  have  stood  out  against  the  the  crossing  waiting  for  a  market-wagon  to 

hungry  pack  who  assailed  her.    The  elder  pass,  that  Mr.  Simeon  English,  who  was  just 

sister  bore  a  distinct  grudge  against  the  behind  her,  stepped  aside  to  watch  her,  and 

world,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  when  she  happened  to  turn  and  meet  his 

over  delicate  in  repelling  these  invitations ;  eyes  raised  his  hat  and  bowed  with  a  floui^ 

she  rather  enjoyed  telling  everybody  that  ish. 

Emma  was  to  spend  her  money  on  herself.  ^^ 

The  Rev.  John  Ferguson  preached  a  sermon  There  was  a  little  feverish  red  flush  on 

on  female  vanity  and  the  dangers  which  Miss  Emma's  face  when  she  took  the  cars 

lurk  in  unbridled  extravagance  in  dress ;  he  at  half  past  four.    She  had  been  unable  to 

alluded  so  pointedly  and  with  such  vivid  catch  the  earlier  train.    The  heat  of  the  day 

picturing  to  Herodias  and  other  rather  gay  had  been  excessive,  and  there  had  been  some 

characters  in  Scripture  that  his  hearers  were  slight  difficulties  to  contend  with.    It  is  not 

aghast,  and  while  Miss  Emma  Singleton  sat  often  that  performance  is  as  easy  as  our 

at  home  in  tears  between  morning  and  after-  dreams   picture  it.    No  sooner  had  Miss 

noon  service,  unable  to  eat  her  luncheon,  the  Emma  seen  half  a  dozen  pieces  of  glistening 

rest  of  Swallowfield  were  discussing  what  black  silk  displayed  before  her  on  Evans  & 

the  parson  could  have  meant.    It  did  not  Gambit's  counter,  than  her  belief  in  her  own 

occur  to  them  that  little  shabby  Miss  Emma  capacity  was  shaken.    She  felt  panic-strick- 

Singleton,  with  her  soft  brown  eyes  and  shy  en.    All  the  advice  she  had  received  as  to 

smile,  could  have  suggested  his  text  exem-  the  thickness,  stiffness,  softness  of  the  mate- 

plifications.  rial  oppressed  her ;  instead  of  being  a  light 

But  Miss  Almira's  spirit  and  resolution  to  her  eyes  and  a  guide  to  her  mind,  it  ob- 

enabled  the  two  Miss  Singletons  to  ride  over  structed  and  impeded  her  own  powers  of 

these  difficulties.    Miss  Barrymore's  check  judgment.    Then  the  clerk  instead  of  giv- 

was  cashed  in  crisp  five  dollar  notes,  and  one  ing  help  was  a  hindrance.    There  was  no 


•  •. 
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alacrity,  no  sympathetic  cheerfnlness,  no  so  doubtful  about  the  best  ^iece,  and  it  is  so 

soul  about  him.    Had  he  been  an  actual,  important  1    I  will  bring  a  friend,  a  person 

warm,  sentient  human  being,  she  was  in  the    who  is  experienced.    I  will " 

mood  to  have  thrown  herself  upon  his  mercy,  The  clerk  surveyed  her  impassively  with 
to  have  poured  out  her  story ;  to  have  de-  neither  approval  nor  rebuke  on  his  face,  and 
scribed  Miss  Barrymore  and  her  benefaction ;  without  a  word  beg^  to  fold  up  the  silks, 
to  have  told  him  about  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes'  matching  the  creases  with  the  utmost  nicety, 
silk  dress  which  lasted  a  life-time,  and  re-  then  restored  them  to  their  places.  Miss 
quested  such  another ;  to  have  confided  her  £mma*s  conscience  thundered  at  her,  but 
suspicions  of  a  nefarious  character  of  the  she  fled  precipitately.  Barely  in  her  whole 
weight  of  this  piece,  and  her  doubts  as  to  life  had  she  been  so  vexed  and  miserable, 
the  depth  any!  richness  of  the  black  of  that  She  hated  the  thought  of  her  weakness  and 
She  would  have  asked  him  what  other  incompetence,  and  felt  that  the  dry-goods 
women  who  bought  silk  dresses,  expending  clerk  was  right  to  weigh  her  in  the  balance 
thrifty  pains  to  select  the  beet,  most  inclined  and  find  her  wanting, 
to, — what  was  sure  to  last,  without  cracks  Then  when  she  reached  Mrs.  Thomas  Sin- 
or  cuts  or  discoloration.  Alas  I  in  the  young  gleton's  she  found  her  occupied  with  her 
man*8  pasty  face  was  nothing  to  inspire  her  own  work  and  its  perplexities.  She  was 
faith.  He  looked  and  seemed  wrapped  up  obliged  to  sit  in  a  dim  room  for  ^^%  hours 
in  himself — <*  No  speculation  in  those  eyes  and  wait  until  school  should  be  over  and  the 
which  he  did  glare  withal,**  nothing  but  an  mistress  free  to  go  out  with  her.  Then  how 
egoistic  satisfaction  in  his  own  watch-chain  heated  and  hurried  the  experience  had  been, 
and  scarf-pin.  He  had  no  feeling  for  the  and  how  little  heart  Mrs.  Thomas  Singleton 
little  drama  of  a  black  silk  dress  into  which  put  into  the  purchase  I  How  almost  unkind 
he  was  momentarily  admitted  as  an  actor,  seemed  her  hint  that  it  was  a  hard  world 
saw  nothing  in  Miss  Emma  different  from  for  people  who  could  not  go  about  buying 
other  customers,  and  went  on  automatically  rich  black  silk  dresses,  but  must  work  from 
holding  up  one  piece  of  silk  after  another,  sunrise  till  midnight,  doing  for  themselves 
without  a  shadow  of  real  interest  in  the  one  and  their  children  and  other  people's  chil- 
on  which  her  timid  fluttering  hopes  were  dren  anything  that  a  woman's  hand  can  find 
ultimately  to  rest.  He  praised  all  the  silks ;  to  do,  with  never  a  chance  of  widening  re- 
he  had  no  prejudices,  no  predispositions,  sources  or  satisfactory  consequences  I 
They  were  all  excellent  after  their  kind,  he  But  finally  the  purchase  had  been  made, 
declared — Evans  &  Gambit  had  none  but  and  at  half  past  four  here  sat  Miss  Emma 
the  best  in  the  cars,  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  long  roll  cov- 

But  no  one  can  buy  a  silk  dress  in  gene-  ered  with  brown  paper  which  contained 
ral.  There  must  be  a  deadly  particular  eighteen  yards  of  good  black  silk  at  two 
choice.  Yet  with  a  distinct  conception  of  dollars  the  yard.  The  day  had  been  full  ot 
the  definite  and  awful  consequences  of  a  difficulties.  Miss  Emma  could  not  pique 
wrong  selection  impressed  upon  her  mind,  herself  on  any  strength  of  mind  displayed ; 
what  wonder  if  Miss  Enuna  faltered  and  responsibility  which  always  inspired  Miss 
drew  back  I  She  looked  helplessly  from  Almirahad  paralyzed  her;  then  the  result 
one  to  the  other  of  the  black  silks  and  re-  of  her  weak-mindedness  had  been  to  show 
fleeted  upon  her  future  misery  if  the  pur-  her  certain  pettinesses  of  temper  in  Mrs. 
chase  should  prove  unsatisfactory.  She  Thomas  Singleton  Which  she  had  never  be- 
thought of  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes  and  Mrs.  May  fore  suspected,  and  the  revelation  was  de- 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  sitting  in  judgment  upon  pressing.  Nevertheless  Miss  Emma  had 
it,  and  decided  that  she  must  have  advice,  never  been  used  to  anything  more  than  half 

"  I  will  come  in  again,"  she  gasped  to  the  successes,  and  certainly  there  was  the  dress 

clerk.    "  I  will  be  sure  to  come  in  again  and  before  her  eyes,  in  itself  a  tangible  good, 

make  the  choice.    I  am  sorry  to  have  given  She  began  to  feel  soothed  and  happy.    Yis- 

you  all  this  trouble,  I  am  indeed,  but  I  am  ions  stole  over  her  of  the  day  when  Miss 
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Hooper,  the  Swallowfielddresfr-maker,  should  sank  down  with  a  wearied  air  beside  Miss 
come  and  make  those  lengths  of  crispy  silk  Emma  and  took  oat  his  paper,  showing  an 
a  gown.  Modest  visions  assailed  her  of  what  evident  intention  of  resting  to  the  extent  of 
that  gown  would  be  1  Miss  Emma  did  not  his  ability  during  the  remainder  of  his  jour- 
dream  of  conquest;  not  even  by  the  easy  ney. 
processes  of  a  romantic  admiration  and  a  ^^* 
flattering  fancy  could  any  woman  dream  of  Mr.  Simeon  English  was  a  little  late  in 
making  the  poorest  sort  of  male  conquest  in  reaching  the  cars,  and  came  in  puffing  with  a 
Swallowfield.  What  few  men  remained  in  very  red  face  after  the  train  was  in  motion, 
that  New  England  village  had  been  con-  He  was  in  a  capital  humor  nevertheless,  and 
quered  long  ago  and  matrimony  was  not  at  the  moment  he  entered  had  a  cordial  recog- 
present  in  vogue  among  the  inhabitants,  nition  for  a  certain  pair  of  soft  brown  eyes 
Miss  Emma  had  always  looked  upon  her  and  a  shy  fluttering  smile  which  he  had  seen 
friends  who  had  become  happy  wives  and  that  morning,  and  which  had  haunted  him 
mothers  with  a  purely  admiring  and  disin-  agreeably  all  day. 

terested  pleasure,  but  had  had  no  thoughts  *<  Why,  there 's  my  pretty  friend,"  said  he 

of  such  a  fate  for  herself — it  would  have  to  himself ;  and  he  noticed  with  some  com- 

seemed  an  impropriety.  placency  that  although  the  fair  stranger 

No,  she  nursed  no  dreams  of  delighting  quickly  averted  her  glance  when  it  met  his 

the  other  sex  with  the  pretty  fittings  of  her  she  blushed, — a  pretty,  soft,  girlish  blush, 

black  silk  drees ;  but  she  hoped  Mrs.  May  For  be  it   understood   that   my   heroine, 

might  admire  it,  that  Kitty  would  offer  some  although  past  thiity-six,  was  attractive  in  a 

cajoling  flattenes,  that  Mrs.  Grimes  might  winning,  womanly  way,  and  carried  some- 

not  condemn  it,  and  above  all  that  her  sister  thing  of  girlishness  still  in  her  timid,  demure 

Almira  might  pronounce  it  neat,  lady-like  face. 

ipd  respectable.    Never  in  all  her  life  had  And  as  good   luck  would  have  it,  Mr. 

Miss    Emma  been    actually  well-dressed ;  Simeon  English  knew  the  gentleman  who 

what  wonder  then  that  her  present  prospects  was  sitting  beside  her, — was  on  business 

were  thoroughly  charming  t  terms    with   him,  and  had  at  the  present 

She  had  taken  her  place  a  quarter  hour  moment  no  less  than  twenty  questions  to  ask 

before  the  cars  were  to  start,  thus  making  him.    He  went  up  and  addressed  them  at 

sure  of  a  whole  seat.    They  had  to  wait  the  once,  and  continued  sitting  on  the  arm  of 

arrival  of  the  New  York  train,  which  came  the  seat  opposite  talking  at  the  top  of  his 

puffing  in  presently  the  other  side  of  the  voice  for  the  next  twenty  miles.    While  he 

depot,  and   in  another  moment,   simulta-  talked  he  looked  all  the  time  at  Miss  Emma, 

neously  with  the  first  preparatory  jerk  of  the  He  liked  to  look  at  her;  the  oval  of  her 

Swallowfield  <*  accommodation,"  poured  in  a  cheek  was  fair  and  round ;  he  fancied  the 

flood  of  fresh  passengers.  modest  style  of  her  bonnet,  and  the  pretty 

"  Is  this  seat  taken.  Madam  ? "  inquired  rippling  waves  of  brown  hair  which  was 

a  loud,  rather  flurried  looking  man,  with  a  brushed  smoothly  down  over  her  forehead, 

wife  and  three  children  in  his  train.  Besides  she  listened  to  him ;  in  spite  of  her 

Miss  Emma  disclaimed  all  intention  of  quiet  air  he  was  sure  she  followed  all  he  was 

appropriating  more  than  her  one-half  of  the  saying.  Once  he  made  a  joke,  and  before  she 

cushion,  and  lifted  her  precious  parcel  to  her  remembered  that  they  were  strangers  she 

lap.  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  dancing  and  two 

^  I  will  put  it  out  of  your  way,"  said  the  little  dimples  playing  on  her  cheeks.    She 

man  peremptorily,  and  seizing  it,  in  spite  pulled  herself  up,  as  it  were,  blushing  pain- 

of  her  efforts  to  keep  it  secure  in  her  own  fully  at  such  a  lapse  of  decorum,  and  for 

possession,  he  swung  it  up  with  half  a  dozen  the  next  fifteen  minutes  stared  out  of  the 

bundles  of  his  own  into  the  rack  a  little  window  at  the  flying  landscape;    but  he 

above  their  heads.    His  wife  and  children  seemed  to  know  that  he  had  made  an  impres- 

had  huddled  into  the  seat  in  front,  and  he  sion,  and  felt  pleased,  as  men  will. 
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In  the  midst  of  the  conversation  the  train  eon  English,  absolutely  frozen  with  aston- 
stopped  at  Farmersyille,  but  the  name  was  ishment.  He  looked  down  at  her  as  if  ex- 
shrieked  in  such  different  intonations  at  pecting  to  find  he  had  despoiled  her  of 
each  end  of  the  car  that  one  might  well  necessary  raiment.  <<  Your  black  silk  dress?" 
doubt  if  the  two  words  had  any  relation  to  he  repeated,  utterly  aghast 
each  other.  **  Yes,  sir.    He  insisted  upon  putting  it 

*<  Is  n't  this  FarmersviUe  ?  "  inquired  the  up  there  with  his  own  packages  and  I — ^I — I 

wife  of  Mr.  Simeon  English's  companion,  forgot  it  for  a  moment." 

who  had  until  this  moment  kept  herself  ''Oh,  you  mean  it  was  among  Smith's 

discreetly  in  the  background  with  her  off-  bundles!    Was  it  done  up  in  brown  paper?" 

spring.  .  "  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  fresh  from  the  store." 

"  Why,  bless  my  soul,  is  it  ?  "  ejaculated  The  anguish  in  those  words  penetrated 

her  husband.  the  dull  masculine  consciousness. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.    It  was  '*  What  a  blundering  idiot  I  always  am  I " 

FarmersviUe  and  the  delay  of  another  half  ejaculated  Mr.  Simeon  English.    '<  What  a 

minute  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  chances  stupid  ninny  1  What  a  thundering  fool  to  go 

of  the  party.    Madam  grasped  her  youngest  meddling  in  matters  I  don't  understand  !  " 

and  the  gentleman  the  next  in  age,  taking  He  looked  ready  to  beat  his  breast  and  tear 

the  third  by  the  hand.    Instinctively,  too,  his  hair.    He  gazed  up  at  the  beU-rope  with 

he  had  clutched  at  umbrella,  portmanteau  a  view  of  pulling  it  and  perhaps  stopping 

and  hand-bag,  and  with  these  not  inconsider-  the  train.    <<  I-I-I-I'  m  ashamed  of  myself, " 

able  impedimenta  made  his  way  out.    But  he  said  forcibly. 

the  moment  he  reached  the  platform  of  Miss   Emma  was  suffering  tortures  of 

the  country  station  sense  and  memory  re-  every  description.    She  had  lost,  probably 

turned.  forever,  her  choicest  possession;  her  nice 

He  ran  along  the  side  of  the  car,  already  pretty  black  silk  was  gone,  and  Us  epitap^ 

in  motion,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  was  a  melancholy  one  indeed.    She  had  to 

lungs  in  at  the  open  window : —  go  home  without  it  and  face  Miss  Almira's 

^  English,  English !  Just  pitch  me  out  my  look  of  incredulous  stirprise  which  would 

bundles — ^up  in  the  rack  by  my  seat"  presently  change  into  one  of  stony  horror. 

"  Bundles !  Bundles  I "  cried  Mr.  Simeon  The  story  must  be   told  to  every  one  in 

English.  **  Bundles?"  He  looked  up.  <<  Are  Swallowfield,  and  with  her  lost  self-respect^ 

those  his   bundles  ? "    He  pointed  to  the  with  this  ostentatiously  confessed  incompe- 

packages  over  his  head.  tency,  what  remained  for  her  ?    Tears  trick- 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  a  zealous  fellow-passen-  led  down  Miss  Emma's  face  at  the  thought 

ger,  warming  to  the  crisis.    "I  remember  of  her  spoiled  life,  but  at  the  same  time  she 

seeing  him  put  'em  up  there."  could  not  endure  to  have  this  benevolent, 

In  a  moment  more  the  thing  was  done,  fine-faced  old  gentleman  berating  himself 

The  train  was  by  this  time  five  hundred  feet  and  assuming  the  responsibility  of  her  fool- 

f rom.  the  station,  but  the  dozen  brown  paper  ish  action, 

covered  parcels  were  flung  out.  **  Don't  sir  1  Don't  I "  she  said  with  gentle 

*< Eh,  what  is  it?"  said  Mr. Simeon  Eng-  vehemence.    '*You  are  in  no  measure  to 

lish,  considerably  surprised  and  flattered  at  blame.    It  was  all  my  fault    I  ought  in  the 

the  discovery  that  a  little  slim  hand  had  first  place  to  have  insisted  upon  keeping  my 

fastened  on  his  arm,  and  that  a  wistful,  own  parcel  distinct  from  his,  but  he  seemed 

flushed,  actually  tearful  face  was  raised  to  so— so  much  in  earnest  about  it   As  for  you, 

his  with   some  murmurs  of  entreaty  he  sir,  you  only  did  what  he  asked  you,  — and 

could  not  make  out  if  I  had  been  a  little  more  prompt  —  but 

*'  Oh  sir,"  burst  forth  Miss  Emma  in  tones  the  fact  was, — ^I  forgot —  "    It  is  impossible 

of  Sknguishf"  You  have  thrown  out  mp  black  $ilk  here  to  describe  the  sweet  tremor  of  Miss 

dreu  I "  Emma's  voice.    '*  I  had  been  interested  in 

"  Your  Hack  sUk  dress  t "  gasped  Mr.  Sim-  your  conversation  and  I  forgot,  —  " 
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Mr.  Simeon  English  grasped  her  hands  in  Miss  Emma  out  of  the  cars  and  shook  hands 

his.  with  her  on  the  platform,  she  ooald  not  help 

"My  dear,"  said  he  warmly,  '*yoa  are  smiling  and  dimpling  and  blushing  under 

very  generous, — ^you  are  noble  t  But  any  man  his  kind  benevolent  gaze.    He  waved  his 

in  such  a  situation,   not  wholly  a  wool-  hand  to  her  as  he  ran  up  the  steps  again, 

brained  idiot  like  myself,  would  have  remem-  There  was  actually  something  boyish  about 

bered  to  ask  you  if  you  had  n't  some  posses-  him.    She  could  not  help  smiling  and  giving 

sions  in  the  rack.    It  was  your  rack, — ^you  a  little  motion  of  her  hand  in  return.    Then, 

were  entitled  to  the  first  claim  on  anything  still  rosy  and  with  that  indescribable  feeling 

it  held.    Had  I  had  the  very  faintest  glim-  of  comfort  at  her  heart,  she  turned.    The 

mering  of  common  sense  in  my  brain,  I  dimples  and  blushes  and  girlishness  went 

should  have  known  better  than  to  have  ven-  out  of  her  face.    There  was  Miss  Almira 

tured  recklessly  on  such  outrageous  proceed-  waiting  for  her  with  a  gprim  affectation  of 

ings!    It  was  all  my  fault,  every  whit.    But,  patience  1 

my  dear  child,  it  shall  be  remedied  1    I  as-  ^* 

sure  you,  it  shall  be  remedied !  '*  "Who  is  that  gentleman,  Emma?"  in- 

He  was  holding  her  by  both  hands,  pat-  quired  Miss  Almira.  The  tone  of  her  voice 
ting  them  warmly  to  emphasize  hb  words,  was  severe ;  it  implied  many  things  which 
His  face  shone  with  cordiality  and  kindness,  all  came  home  to  Miss  Enmia's  conscious- 
He  looked  strong  enough  to  compel  fate,  ness  at  once. 

and  Miss  Emma  could  not  help  feeling  some  "  I — I — ^I — don't  know  his  name,  Almira," 

little  comfort  in  his  assurance.    He  put  her  she  faltered. 

back  in  her  seat  and  took  the  vacant  place  **Not  know  his  namef    I  saw  you  shaking 

beside  her.    He  inquired  her  name  and  the  hands  with  him  I " 

^ace  of  her  residence.  "  You  don't  understand.    Tou  can't  un- 

"I'm  such  a  dull  old  fellow,  I'll  write  derstand,"  cried  poor  Emma.    "He — ^has — 

them  down,"  said  he,  and  proceeded  to  note  been — ^very — ^kind — ^to — ^me —  " 

the  two  in  his  pocket-book.  The  tone  of  her  voice,  the  pitiful  droop  of 

"  Tell  me  just  what  was  in  the  parcel,"  her  mouth,  the  gush  of  tears  to  her  eyes, 

he  went  on,  and  it  was  easy  for  her  to  pour  warned  Miss  Almira  that  something  had 

out  the  full  confession.    He  inspired  such  happened. 

trust,  he  infused  such  comfort,  that  in  spite  "  Wheie  is  the  bundle?"  she  inquired. 

of  her  woes  she  could  not  resist  smiling  "It  will  be  here  either  to-night  or  to- 

when  now  and  then  he  ventured  on  some  morrow  morning,"  said  Miss  Emma  with  a 

little  touch  of  humor.    The  conductor  came  trembling  lip  and  very  uncertain  voice, 

through  the  cars  and  Mr.  Simeon  English  Miss  Almira  said  no  more.    Full  explana- 

and  he  took  counsel  together.    They  would  tions  she  would  of  course  have,  but  the  time 

telegraph  to  FarmersviUe  from  the  next  sta-  and  place  were  not  fitting.    She  put  her 

tion,  which  was  Swallowfield,  and  the  bun-  hand  under  her  sister's  arm  and  marched 

die  would  either  be  forwarded  that  night  or  her  home.    They  saw  Mrs.  Levi  Grimes 

the  next  morning.  down  the  street  hurrying  towards  them,  but 

"  You  go  back  by  the  eight  o'clock  train  contrived  to  avoid   her.     Mrs.  May  and 

to-night,  Judd,"  suggested  Mr.  Simeon  Eng-  Kitty  stood  at  the  door  watching  for  them, 

Hsh.    "  Just  suppose  you  were  to  see  about  and  a  glimpse  of  Mrs.  Curtis  half  dressed  at 

it  yourself."    He  spoke  with  easy  authority,  an  upper  window  assured  them  that  she  was 

"I'll  do  it,  Mr.  English,"  said  the  con-  on  tiie  look-out.    The  prospect  of  shelter 

ductor.    "  I  'U  be  glad  to  do  it.    And  if  it  from  these  curious  eyes  would  have  been  a 

haint  been  sent,  I  '11  fetch  it  up  to  Swallow-  comfort  to  poor  Emma,  except  that  she  knew 

field   myself  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  that  when  she  was  inside  the  four  friendly 

o'clock."  walls  of  home  her  day  of  reckoning  would 

Now  all  this  was  very  pleasant  and  reas-  begin, 

soring.    When  Mr.  Simeon  English  handed  But  Miss  Almira  although  stem  and  grim 
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was  still  human,  and  Emma  was  her  little  you  so  many  years, — but  you  are  foolish  and 

one,  her  younger  sister,  to  whom  she  had  light-minded  about  men." 

been  a  sort  of  mother  since  she  was  a  wee  These  words  seemed  to  carry  all  the  sig- 

thing  of  five.    No  matter  what  had  hap-  nificance  which  they  are  capable  of  ex- 

pened,  she  resolved  to  be  as  kind  as  she  pressing.    Miss  Emma  felt  as  if  the  stain 

could.  of  her  transgressions  could  never  be  wiped 

"  Now  tell  me  everything,"  said  she.  out.    She  acknowledged  it  all  in  the  silence 

And  Emma  poured  it  all  out.  and  solitude  of  the  night  as  she  thought  it 

Miss  Almira  was  slow,  almost  dull  in  over.    It  had  been  pleasant  to  her  to  be 

mastering  the  facts;  but  then,  such  facts  1  regarded  with  friendly  eyes;  she  had  reo- 

Who  would  have  supposed  that  any  woman  ognized  Mr.  Simeon  English  the  moment 

in  her  right  mind —  he  entered  the  cars  as  the  fine-looking  old 

<*  Did  you  say  you  let  the  bundle  go' out  of  gentleman  who  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  her 

your  hand?"  she  inquired.  in  the  morning.    She  had  felt  a  sort  of  ela- 

'*  He  insisted.    You  can't  think  how  per-  ted  consciousness  that  he  liked  to  look  at 

emptory  his  manner  was.    I  am  sure  he  is  her  and  found  her  face  pleasant.    It  was 

a  very  cross  disagreeable  man ;  his  wife  did  very  weak,  very  namby-pamby,  but  although 

not  look   happy  and   his   children   never  Miss  Emma  was  now  thirty-«iz  and  had 

once — "  never  had  a  word  of  love  breathed  into  her 

<<  What  difference  did  it  make  to  you  ears,  something  of  romantic  feeling  vibra- 

whether  he  was  cross  or  peremptory,  or  ted  in  her  heart  which  made  it  perfectly 

whether  his  wife  was  brow-beaten  ?    Your  simple  and  natural  to  accept  manly  homage 

package  was  not  large,  surely.    You  might  and  become  the  object  of  chivalrous  wor- 

easily  have  held  it  in  your  huid  without  the  ship.    **  Light-minded  1 "    She  felt  the  ac- 

least  inconvenience."  cusation  was  true.     Miss  Almira   would 

"  Ye— ^8— certainly."  never  have  behaved  so  under  the  circum- 

'*  But  you  allowed  it  to  be  taken  from  you,  stances, 
and  then,  although  you  might  have  kept  The  roll  of  silk  did  not  come  that  night, 
your  eyes  fixed  upon  it  and  assured  yourself  nor  did  it  come  next  morning.  For  three 
from  moment  to  moment  that  it  was  entirely  days  Miss  Almira  stalked  through  a  driving 
safe,  you  allowed  your  mind  to  wander  from  north-east  storm  to  the  depot  to  inquire  if 
it.  You  were  actually  forgetful  that  you  it  had  arrived,  and  each  time  received  an 
had  a  piece  of  silk  for  which  you  had  just  answer  in  the  negative.  On  the  occasion 
paid  thirty-six  dollars  and  trimmings  to  the  of  her  last  trip  she  thought  it  wise  to  con- 
amount  of  three  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  suit  the  conductor  of  the  afternoon  train, 
more  under  your  care."  and  waited  two  hours  for  him. 

"  They  talked  about  so  many  things ! "  "  'T  was  n't  found,"  he   replied   curtly, 

gasped  Emma.    <*  They  were  so  interesting  1  ^'More'n  half  Mr.  Smith's  bundles  were 

I  have  heard  you  say  yourself,  Almira,  that  lost,  too.    They  flung 'em  out  reckless,  as  it 

we  so  rarely  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  listen-  were,  and  they  went  into  the  canal  proba- 

ing  to  intelligent  men."  bly.    Sometimes  it 's  as  dry  as  a  road,  but 

<<Who  were  theyf*  demanded  Miss  Al-  at  this  time  of  the  year  it's  mostly  full  of 

mira  in  an  awful  voice.  water." 

"  The  gentleman  who  sat  with  me— they  Miss  Almira  was  tolerably  broken-hearted 

called  him  Mr.  Smith — and  the  other, — the  as  she  walked  home.    The  pity  of  it  1    The 

one  you  saw — ^the —  "  absurdity  of  it !    A  valuable  silk  dress  soak- 

Her  voice  died  away ;  she  grew  tremulous  ing  in  the  clay  of  the  old  canal  unused  now 

and  scarlet  as  if  with  conscious  guilt.  for  twenty  years  I    And  all  because  she  had 

"  I  ought  never,"  said  Miss  Almira  with  wanted  Emma  to  have  the  sport  of  a  day's 

the  most  crushing  emphasis,  *<to  have  al-  shopping,  and  had  not  felt  as  if  she  ought 

lowed  you  to  go  to  town  alone.    I  should  to  spend  the   money  to   accompany  her. 

not  have  suspected  it  although  I  have  known  What  could  be  said  to  their  Swallowfield 
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friends,  each  of  whom  had  probably  sat  stupidity  and  mean  officiousness  caused  her 

rallen  at  home  these  three  days,  hurt  that  some  anxiety,  I  regret  to  say.    I  can  regret 

the  porchase  had  not  been  displayed  the  nothing  else ;  I  am  delighted,  dear  madam, 

very  evening  of  Emma's  return  ?    What  ex-  to  have  this  opportunity  of  making  your  ae- 

pluiation  might  be  given?    Bather,  what  quaintance." 

evasions  were  possible  ?    In  spite  of  her  Miss  Almira  regarded  him  so  coldly  that 

vexation  towards  her  foolish  yoimger  sister  he  might  easily  have  inferred  that  his  pleas* 

Miss  Almira  was  none  the  less  determined  ure  in  the  forced  acquaintance  was  purely 

to  protect  her,  to  ward  off  overpressing  in-  disinterested. 

quiries,  even  to  substitute,  if  necessary,  some  ^'  I  am  glad  that  the  silk  is  found,"  said  she 

fiction  for  the  humiliating  truth.    *'  Poor  in  the  most  chilly  manner.    '*I  have  been  to 

Emma  I  '*  she  said  to  herself  over  and  over,  the  station  to  ask  the  conductor  about  it 

The  afternoon  had  cleared  up  and  the  sun  and  he  told  me  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 

was  shining  as  she  approached  her  home,  canal." 

In  front  of  the  house  stood  a  stylish  wagon  **  At  the  bottom  of  the  canal !  *'  cried  Miss 

with  yellow  wheels,  and  a  pair  of  handsome  Emma,  full  of  terror  at  such  a  thought. 

horses,  well-harnessed  and  well-groomed.  "  What  an  idea  1 " 

.  *'¥nio  can  it  be?  "said  Miss  Almira  to  "You  see  she  has  it  safe  in  her  own  hands," 

herself.    *<Who  can  it  be?    There  is  no  observed  Mr.  Simeon  English,  smiling.  <' She 

such  team  in  all  Swallowfield."  is  a  happy  creature  over  it" 

She  walked  to  the  door  from  the  gate  "  Emma  was  very  foolish,  very  careless," 

through  the  rows  of  white  lilacs  in  a  sort  of  pursued  Miss  Almira  with  unmoved  sever- 

tremor.    She  could  not  define  her  impreS-  ity.  **  She  proved  herself  quite  unfit  to  travel 

t  sions  to  herself,  but  there  seemed  an  event  alone  and  look  out  for  her  belongings.    She 

in  the  air.    She  hesitated  a  moment  before  shall  never  go  off  by  herself  in  the  cars  again 

going  in.    She  could  hear  a  cheerful  breezy  if  I  can  help  it." 

voice  from  the  parlor.    "  It  is  that  man,**  she  "  She  is  young,"  said  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 
said  to  herself  with  indignation,  and  held  lish,  beaming  at  the  object  of  his  admira- 
back  no  longer.  tion.  "  Women  like  her  are  like  the  glowing 
Her  instincts  were  right.    There  in  Squire  cactus  flowers  which  need  stiff  bristling 
Singleton's  own  horse-hair  covered  chair  sat  stalks  to  surround  and  protect  them.    You 
Mr.  Simeon  English,  hale,  hearty,  genial,  and  I,  dear  madam,  are  made  of  a  different 
talking  away  to  Miss  Emma  who  nestled  in  sort  of  stuff, — we  ought  to  look  after  her." 
a  low  seat  before  him,  shyly  smiling  and  Miss  Almira  almost  snorted  with  defi- 
rosily  blushing,  hugging  a  roll  of  something  ance  at  the  assurance  of  this  stranger.  Who 
wrapped  in  brown  paper.  and  what  was  he  to  come  into  her  house  and 
**  Hem,"  said  Miss  Almira  portentously,  make  open  and  bare-faced  love  to  Emma  be- 
standing  in  the  doorway  and  surveying  tlie  fore  her  eyes  ?    Comparing  her  to  a  gaudy 
wolf  in  her  fold  with  a  threatening  eye.  cactus  flower  I  Calling  her  young  when  she 
"Hem!"  was  in  point  of  actual  fact  quite  middle- 
Mr.  Simeon  English  started  to  his  feet.  aged !  Miss  Almira  passed  over  for  the  mo- 
"  Oh,  Almira  1 "  cried  Miss  Emma  in  tones  ment  the  unpleasant  suggestion  of  her  own 
tremulous  with  excitement  and  joy.    "  Oh,  stiffness  and  thominess.     She  wanted  no 
Almira !    This  is  Mr.  Simeon  English  1    He  compliments,  none. 

has  brought  me  my  black  silk  dress."  Meanwhile  Miss  Enmia,  with  the  joy  of 

"Miss  Singleton,"  said  Mr.  Simeon  English,  a  child,  had  been  holding  her  roll  of  silk.  It 

completing  the  unfinished  introduction,  "  I  felt  crisp,  solid;  the  width  seemed  enormous, 

am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Miss  She  had  really  forgotten  what  a  piece  it  was. 

Singleton  I    Your  sister  has  probably  told  It  looked  freshly  done  up  as  if  by  an  expert ; 

you  of  the  incident  that  brought  us  together,  there  was  an  air  about  the  package  which 

A  most  fortunate  incident,  considering  how  hinted  of  lofty  antecedents,  and  it  seemed 

it  has  turned  out  I    Ha,  ha!    My  beastly  almost  incrediUe  that  it  had  really  been 
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pitched  out  of  a  car  window  and  subsequently  solid  increase  of  family  dignity  to  have  snoh 

begrimed  by  contact  with  gravel  tracks.    A  a  dress  in  the  house.     She  had  in  fact  to 

sudden  terror  assailed  her  lest,  after  all,  she  struggle  with  the  temptation,  seeing  beyond 

should  have  got  the  wrong  parcel.  It  might  it  and  rejecting  its  fair  promise  as  leading 

be  one  of  Mrs.  Smith's,  although  she  re-  to  dangerous  results, 

membered  with  absolute  clearness  that  all  the  She  went  up  to  Miss  Emma  and  took  the 

other  packages  in  the  rack  had  been  short,  silk  from  her.    She  folded  it  up,  crease  in 

dumpy,  quite  inferior  to  the  slim  elegant  crease ;  she  rolled  it  into  a  fair-sized  goodly 

length  of  hers.    She  determined  to  steal  one  shaped  form ;  she  wrapped  it  in  the  brown 

peep,  and  her  little  fingers  pushed  aside  the  paper,  then  tied  it  with  its  own  whitey 

string,  unfolded  the  paper  at  the  end,  and  brown  string.    All  this  time  her  sister  and 

crept  in.    It  was  black  silk— no  doubt  of  Mr.  Simeon  English  watched  her  as  if  faa- 

that.  She  looked  at  it  slyly.    All  at  once  she  cinated,  Emma  aghast  and  he  curious.  When 

gave  a  little  startled  cry.  the  process  was  completed,  she  strode  tow- 

**  What  is  it  ?  *'   exclaimed  Miss  Almira  ard  him  and  extended  it  at  arm's  length, 

and  Mr.  Simeon  English  in  one  breath.  <<  We  are  much  obliged  for  your  offer  of 

Miss  Emma  was  sitting  pale  and  dazed,  kindness,"  said  she,  **  but  are  compelled  to 

leaning  back  in  her  chair,  staring  at  the  refuse  your  present." 

folds  of  silk  which  had  burst  forth  and  now  *'£hl    What?"   returned   Mr.    Simeon 

rippled  over  her  lap.  English. 

"  It  is  n't  my  silk,"  she  moaned.    <<  It  is  "I  understand  it  all,"  she  proceeded,  ex- 

quite  a  different  thing."  cessively  emphatic  and  frowning  darkly. 

"Good  gracious!"  said  Mr.  Simeon  Eng-  «  Understand  it  all?"   he  gasped,  with 

lish  with  concern.  "  What 's  the  matter  with  every  sign  of  guilt 

it  ?  It  looks  handsome  1  It  wilWear  well."  **  The  conductor  was  right,  Emma's  par- 

''  Handsome !  "  said  Miss  Emma.  '<  It  is  a  eel  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  canal ;  it  is 

thousand  times  handsomer  than  mine.  Mine  ruined,  probably  lost  forever.     Ton  may 

was  plain  and  cost  only  two  dollars  a  yard,  have  meant  kindly.    I  have  no  right  to  im- 

This  must  have  been  five  or  six."  pugn  your  motives ;  I  have  no  wish  to  do  so. 

"  No,  no,  oh  no  t  "  cried  Mr.  English ;  But  this  is  not  Emma's  property.  It  never 
then  drawing  himself  up  and  blushing  furi-  can  be  hers.  Take  it,  sir,  take  it  t  I  give  it 
ously  added,  **  You  've  forgotten  I  I  have  no  back  to  its  rightful  owner.  It  is  yours ! " 
doubt  but  what  it  is  the  exact  piece.  How  "  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort,"  cried  Mr. 
could  it  be  anything  else?  Of  course  it  is  Simeon  English,  goaded  beyond  his  usual 
your  silk.  Heavens  and  earth !  How  could  light-hearted  boisterousness.  *'  It  i^  not 
anybody  go  and  pick  up  more  than  one  black  mine.  It  is  your  sister's.  I  lost  her  pack- 
silk  dress  a  day  out  of  a  nettle  bank  by  the  age  for  her,  and  I  have  the  right — I  have 
side  of  the  canal  ?  "  the  right  to  replace  it.    It  is  a  pleasure  to 

Miss  Emma  looked  half  convinced  by  his  me  to  do  so.     It  was  a  joy  to  give  it  to  the 

vehemence.    Oh,    pleasing,    thrice    happy  pretty  young  creature  and  see  her  delighted, 

thought  if  this  were  indeed  her  own  black  And  you  have  spoiled  it,  madam, — spoiled 

silk  1  It  was  so  wide,  so  thick,  so  lustrous,  it  with  your  angry  pride  and  your  meager 

and  all  intensified  and  made  more  precious  conventionalities.     You  don't  reflect  that  I 

by  wonderful  leaves  and  flowers  brocaded  am  old  enough  to  be  her  father — ^that — that 

over  it  in  satin  figures.  For  a  moment  even  — that — " 

Miss  Almira  had  been  staggered  by  his  un-  He  stopped,  choking,  and  glanced  at  her ; 

blushing   effrontery ;    she  had  been  ready  then  all  at  once  seemed  to  see  the  a&ir  in 

enough  to  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  her  a  different  light  and  began  to  smile.    He 

soul  that  Emma  had  not  really  lost  her  silk,  smiled  all  over. 

Her  eyes  rested  with  a  feeling  of  luminous  **  I  beg  of  you  to  take  it,"  said  he.    **  Do, 

content  upon  the  splendid  fabric ;  it  suited  my  dear  Miss  Singleton.    Let  us  be  friends, 

her  notions  of  a  silk ;  she  would  have  felt  it  a  Do  not  regard  me  with  suspicion.  Let 
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But  when  her  prejudices  were  aroused  *  heart  warms  to  you.    I  want  to  be  your 

Miss  ALmra  had  considerably  less  logic  than  friend/' 

persistency.    She  was  determined  to  get  rid       He  went  over  to  Miss  Emma  and  took 

of  this  intruder  at  any  cost.    "  Wicked  old  both  her  hands  in  his  as  if  she  had  been  a 

man  I  Trying  to  persuade  me  with  his  arts  l**  littlegirL 

she  said  to  herself,  and  proceeded  almost  to        '*  My  dear,"  said  he,  speaking  softly  and 

turn  him  out  of  the  house.  deliberately,  '*  your  sister  says  I  may  come 

^  I  bid  you  good  day,  Mr.  English,"  said  again.     I  shall  come  again.    I  assure  you 

she,  utterly  unmoved  by  his  good-nature  I  shall  think  of   nothing  except  coming 

and  his  entreaties.    "  Emma,  say  good-by  again." 

to  Mr.  English  I    We  are  moFe  than  grate-       It  was  all  so  confusing,  so  overwhelming, 

f ul  to  you  for  all  your  good  intentions,  but  so  different  from  every  day  experiences,  so 

it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  house,  so 

your  kindness.    I  regret  the  lost  parcel,  but  — must  we  confess  it  ? — so  pleasant,  that 

such  regrets  may  be  borne  without  a  loss  of  Miss  Almira  was  wholly  upset.    She  stood 

self-respect.     We  wish  you  good-day,  sir.  looking  at  Mr.  Simeon  English,  feeling  ut- 

Here  is  your  roll  of  silk."  terly  confounded,  all  the  time  holding  the 

Mr.  Simeon  English  looked  at  her  with  roll  of  silk  in  her  own  hand, 
amazement.     He  began  to  be  perplexed.        <<  Mercy  upon  us  I "  she  shrieked  as  she 

He  had  accused  himself  of  stupidity  so  long  saw  him  drive  away.    '^  And  I  have  kept 

that  he  actually  believed  he  was  in  the  hab-  the  silk  after  all  I " 
it  of  making  one  misto^e  after  another..    It 

was  evident  that,  she  meant  him  to  go.  ^* 
Such  calamitous  results  to  such  absolutely  The  two  sisters  took  their  frugal  meal  in 
good  intentions  as  his  own  bewildered  him,  almost  complete  silence.  Miss  Almira  had 
but  he  laid  the  fault  to  his  own  blundering,  many  thoughts  pressing  on  her  mind,  which 
It  was  not  worth  Miss  Almira's  while  to  she  forebore  to  utter  until  this  strange  far- 
attempt  to  be  rough  with  him,  for  now  that  off  look  of  excitement  and  unrest  had  died 
he  believed  he  was  somehow  in  the  wrong  away  from  Miss  Emma's  foce.  The  roll  of 
he  put  on  so  child-like  and  puzzled  a  man-  silk  lay  on  the  table  near  by  imheeded.  It 
ner,  he  appeared  so  grieved  over  his  own  was  for  the  moment  a  subordinate  consid- 
wrong-doings,  he  retired  so  artlessly  into  his  eration  and  less  important  than  some  other 
innocent  benevolence  of  intention,  he  look-  matters.  A  storm  of  motherly  and  sisterly 
ed  at  Miss  Almira  so  kindly  and  wistfully,  fears  were  besieging  the  elder  woman's  mind, 
that  her  stem  heart  almost  melted  within  She  longed  yet  dreaded  to  know  the  precise 
her.  nature  of  this  unmistakable  bond  of  sympa- 
^  My  dear  Miss  Singleton,  I  meant  well,  thy  which  had  brought  Mr.  Simeon  English 
on  my  honor  I  did,"  said  he,  pressing  her  and  her  sister  together.  Dim  and  dark  sus- 
hand  cordially.  "I  am  so  sorry  to  have  picions  haunted  her.  What  could  it  all 
given  you  this  annoyance,  on  my  honor  I  mean  ?  How  did  they  become  so  intimately 
am,  I  want  to  think  it  over  and  come  and  acquainted?  What  compelling  power  had 
see  you  i^ain  to  make  it  right.  You  will  overcome  the  scruples  of  Emma's  timid  and 
let  me  come  again,  will  you  not,  dear  mad^  tremulous  nature,  and  made  her  so  happy 
am?"  and  trustful  in  the  presence  of  a  strange 

Miss  Almira  could  not  wholly  resist  the  man  ? 
clasp  of  his  hand  and  the  look  in  his  faded       Nothing  like  it  had  ever  come  within 

old  eyes.  Miss  Almira's  experience,  and  she  thought 

.*<  Certainly,"  she  said  primly,  ''you  may  of  charms  and  philters  and  occult  magic. 

come  again  if  you  wish.    We  are  single        She  washed  the  tea^iishes  with  puckered 

women — ^living  alone — **  lips  and  a  frown  on  her  brow.    Miss  Emma 

*<  I  know  it,  madam,  I  know  it,"  exclaim-  wiped  them  carefully,  setting  them  down 

ed  Mr.  Simeon  English  fervently.     ''My  softly  from  long  habit,  but  her  mind  was 
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far  from  her  work.  She  was  in  the  whirl  of  •  "  Well,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes.  "  How 
real  life  at  last ;  her  head  was  dizzy  from  it,  stories  do  get  about  1  But  Mrs.  Curtis  said 
and  was  swimming  round  with  sensations,  she  had  nothing  in  her  hands  but  her  sun- 
thoughts  and  impressions  she  did  not  try  shade,  and  Kitty  May  declared  she  looked 
to  analyze.  Miss  Almira  could  not  help  red  as  if  she  had  been  crying  and  that  your 
noticing  that  she  looked  like  the  little  girl  face  was  stem  and  anxious.  Then  Jo  Cur- 
she  had  been  twenty  years  and  more  ago.  tis  heard  you  asking  about  something  down 
She  was  rosy,  round,  pretty,  with  life  and  at  the  depot, — if  it  had  been  found, — and  I 
emotion  stirring  in  her  eyes.  suppose  that  people  put  this  and  that  together 

Nothing  had  been  decided,  nothing  had  and  made  it  all  up.    But  here  is  the  silk  af* 

eren  been  discussed,  When  at  sunset  Mrs.  ter  all." 

Leyi  Grimes  walked  in  unheralded  by  knock  Miss  Almira's  afternoon  had  been  one  of 

or  announcement.    It  was  the  way  in  Swal-  too  much  emotion  to  have  left  her  with  an 

lowfield,  where  most  people  liyed  lives  not  absolutely  calm  and  well-balanced   mind, 

made  difficult  by  any  outlay  of  pomp  and  She  felt  angry  with  all  the  world,  and  her 

ceremony,  to  save  their  friends  and  neigh-  scorn  was  centered  upon  her  friends  and 

bors  the  trouble  of  door  attendance.    This  neighbors  who  had  been  gossiping  about 

custom  of  walking  in  upon  the  housebold  poor  Emma,  and  pronouncing  her  deficient 

without  hesitation  had  its  disadvantages  and  in  strength  and  wisdom.    Without  reflecting 

its  compensating  advantages.    The  details  upon  the  consequences  of  her  words,  she  was 

of  the  most  private  life  were  compelled  to  be  prepared   to  fling   defiance  at  those  99\)e- 

freely  disclosed,  thereby  keeping  society  in-  wishers. 

nocent  and  unsophisticated.  The  result  of  "  There  is  the  nlk  after  all!"  she  declared 
Mrs.  Levi  Grimes'  present  incursion  was  that  in  a  tone  of  most  aggressive  triumph, 
her  eye  in  traversing  the  room  at  once  Emma  stole  a  timid  look  at  her  sister 
alighted  on  the  roll  of  silk,  which  with  a  which  was  answered  by  a  decisive  nod. 
look  of  rest  and  satisfaction  she  clutched  in  There  was  to  be  no  lowering  of  the  Single- 
both  her  hands  before  even  taking  a  seat.  ton  crest  before  Swallowfield  gossips.   There 

"  How  d'ye  do,  girls  ?  "said  she.   **  I'm  glad  lay  the  black  silk  open  on  Mrs.  Grimes'  lap, 

to  know  that  story  was  not  true  after  all."  a  comer  of  it  between  her  thumb  and  finger, 

'*  What  story  ?  "  asked  Miss  Almira,  brist-  and  she  was  testing  its  texture  with  an  ex- 
ling  with  defiance.    "  1  do  not  know  to  what  pression  of  bewilderment, 
you  allude."  <<  Why,"  said  she,  *"  it  feels  thick  as  a 

**  I  heard  that  Emma  lost  her  pocket-book  board  I " 

when  she  went  to  the  city, — ^whether  she  "  An  excellent  piece  of  silk,"  observed 

dropped  it  or  had  it  stolen  nobody  seemed  Miss  Almira  blandly, 

to  know, — but  that  it  was  gone,  and  that  she  Mrs.  Grimes  began  putting  on  her  glasses 

had  to  give  up  buying  her  black  silk  dress."  with  a  growing  look  of  concern. 

«  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Mrs.  Grimes,  noth-  "  Is  it  all  silk  ?  "  she  asked  in  a  sepulchral 

ing  of  the  sort,"  said  Miss  Almira.    "  In  the  voice.    "  Are  you  sure,  Emma,  there 's  no 

first  place  Enmia  did  not  carry  her  money  cotton  or  wool  in  the  filling?  " 

in  a  pocket-book — ^we  never  do.    She  put  it  "  Perfectly  sure,"  responded  Emma  de- 

in  an  envelope  and  pinned  it  inside  her  coat  murely*    The  action  was  Almira's,  the  con* 

I  cannot  imagine  why  people  should  make  sequences  were  everybody's,  but  she  herself 

up  stories  about  us."  was  ready  to  disclaim  all  responsiblity.   AI- 

**  You  see,  Almira,"  returned  Mrs.  Grimes,  mira  was  allowing  the  silk  drees  to  pass 

bent  on  propitiation,  *'  that  she  had  no  bun-  as  her  own ; — it  must  be  then  her  very 

die  in  her  hands  when  she  came  home."  own. 

"  I  had  a  bundle  under  my  shawl,"  said  Mrs.  Grimes  meanwhile  had  taken  it  over 

Miss  Almira,  prevaricating,  it  is  true,  yet  to  the  window,  and  was  bending  all  the 

referring  to  a  small  purchase  she  had  made  gathered  powers  of  a  life-time's  experience 

at  the  grocer's  on  the  way  to  meet  her  sister,  to  detect  something  wrong  in  warp  or  woof. 
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But  the  more  she  unraveled,  the  harder  she  hind  her  like  the  tempter  it  was  and  let 

rubbed,  the  more  she  wet  it  with  her  tongue  Emma  confess  the  true,  pitiful  little  story 

and  twisted  and  untwisted  the  threads,  the  to  her  kind  old  friend !  In  that  case  she 

clearer  shone  the  proof  of  its  absolute  perfeo-  would  have  met  sympathy  and  indulgence, 

tion  in  texture  and  dye.  and  the  matter  once  made  public  the  sting 

^  Why,  £mma  Singleton  1 "  she  presently .  of  private  mortification  would  soon  have 
burst  forth,  "  it 's  the  most  splendid  piece  been  healed.  But  she  could  not  make  up 
of  silk  I  ever  saw  in  all  my  life  1 "  her  mind  on  the  moment  that  utter  frank- 
She  could  not  however  understand  it.  She  nesswas  now  the  best  course  under  the  cir- 
knew  to  a  penny  what  Emma  was  to  expend  cumstances.  Here  was  this  splendid  silk  to 
upon  her  purchase.  She  was  also  well  aware  be  accounted  for  t  The  name  of  Mr.  Simeon 
of  the  resources  of  Evans  &  Gambit's  shop,  English  must  be  given  in  connection  with 
and  the  range  of  prices  of  their  goods.  She  Emma's  weakness  and  folly,  and  what  a  scan- 
gazed  silently  at  the  silk  with  a  growing  dal  that  would  be ! 

feeling  of  bitterness,  debating  within  her-  Miss  Almira  hesitated  a  moment  too  long, 
self  whether  to  give  way  to  a  sort  of  rancor  She  might  have  put  her  hand  on  the  tiny 
which  induced  her  to  lay  it  down  without  rivulet,  but  while  she  waited  the  stream 
another  word  and  make  manifest  her  disap-  swelled  and  became  a  river.  It  was  not  alone 
probation,  or  to  express  sympathy  and  admi-  Mrs.  Grimes  who  could  not  sleep  for  curios- 
ration  and  learn  all  the  particulars.  She  ity  about  the  affairs  of  the  two  Miss  Single- 
saw  danger  in  the  first  course  because  her  tons,  but  Mrs.  Curtis  and  her  three  daugh- 
curiosity  would  be  unrelieved,  yet  at  the  ters  and  Mrs.  May  and  Kitty  besides,  and 
same  time  she  could  not  easily  summon  the  they  now  came  pouring  in  and  settled  like  a 
requisite  cordiality  to  insure  the  success  of  flock  of  birds  upon  the  roll  of  black  silk, 
the  second.  Miss  Emma  now  sat  with  an  air  of  quiet 

*^  I  'm  afraid,  Emma,"  she  said  with  a  por-  elation  listening  with  a  clear  conscience  to 

teutons  shake  of  the  head,  ^  that  you  've  the  admiration  her  gown  received.     These 

been  extravagant."  numbers  ofpeople  lugging  question  and  com- 

^  The  money  was  Emma's  ovm,"  insisted  ment  without   waiting  for  answers  could 

Miss  Almira  doggedly.  <*  She  spent  no  more  more  easily  be  dealt  with  than  a  single  con- 

than  she  had  a  perfect  right  to."  fidante  who  expected  to  hear  the  minutest 

**  We  have  no  right  to  waste  money  on  detail  of  the  purchase, 
ourselves,"  pursued  Mrs.  Grimes.  **  This  It  was,  Miss  Almira  declared  to  herself, 
silk  is  too  handsome  for  Swallowfield.  I  an  absolutely  immoral  spectacle.  The  blood 
don't  know  what  it  cost.  I  am  one  of  your  burned  in  her  withered  cheeks  and  bitter 
oldest  friends,  girls,  but  I  seem  to  be  left  tears  stood  in  her  firm  old  eyes  as  she  looked 
in  the  dark  about  your  proceedings.  Here  on  and  listened.  There  was  Emma  in  high 
it  has  been  three  days  since  you  went  to  the  spints,  proud  as  a  peacock  of  her  new  dress 
city,  Emma,  yet  you  have  not  even  been  and  listening  with  avidity  to  Kitty  May's  di- 
near  me  to  tell  me  about  it.  I  felt  as  if  I  rections  as  to  the  best  style  of  making, 
could  not  sleep  without  knowing  what  was  What  was  to  be  done  ?  How  was  this  tor- 
going  on  here, — so  I  came  over.  I  should  tuous  matter  to  be  set  right?  Her  conscience 
have  expected  different  treatment,  but  since  was  hurt  and  her  pride  was  hurt,  and  she 
all  is  right  I  will  try  not  to  feel  disappointed  trembled  too  for  the  world's  comments  upon 
and  hurt."  their  extravagance  and  foolish  vanity.  Even 

**  It  has  rained  all  the  time,  Mrs,  Grimes,"  if  the  silk  were  actually  their  own,  it  was  as 

said  Emma.      *'  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  Mrs.  Grimes  had  declared  too  handsome  for 

house."  Swallowfield  use.    A  queen  might  have  worn 

Miss  Almira  began  to  feel  conscience-  it.    It  would  excite  envy,  hatred,  malice  and 

stricken.    WhsX  could  be  expected  of  such  .  all  uncharitableness,  and  was  besides  as  un- 

a  course  of  evasion  and  prevarication  ?  Bet-  fitted  to  their  e very-day  surroundings  as  a 

ter,  far  better,  if  she  had  put  her  pride  be-  gold  throne  or  b^pemmed  coronet. 
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When  finally  at  nine  o'clock  ererybody  up  the  street,  with  the  prospect  of  a  five- 
went  away,  Miss  Almira  was  in  snch  a  ter-  mile  walk  before  her.  She  knew  in  her  f ool- 
rible  mood  she  dared  not  speak  to  Emma,  lah  little  heart  that  her  sister  had  read  her 
She  went  abont  the  house  locking  it  up  secret;  she  had  felt  all  that  day  that  Mr.  Sim- 
and  bolting  it  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  eon  English  was  certain  to  come,  and  for  his 
stamped  up  to  her  room  without  a  word  of  sake  and  for  the  delight  of  his  eyes  had  as- 
good-night,  sumed  all  her  little  fripperies  of  ruffles  and 

Everybody  in  Swallowfield  came  to  see  the  ribbons  and  lace  and  flowers, 
dress  next  day.  Nothing  so  splendid  had  I  Emma  thus  dispatched,  Miss  Almira 
been  in  the  place  since  old  Madam  Renfrew's  dressed  herself  in  a  sort  of  iron-gray  armor 
time,  when  she  used  to  go  about  in  brocade  awful  to  the  eye  and  sat  down  at  the  win- 
and  a  hooped  petticoat.  The  village  was  dow  with  her  knitting  in  her  hand.  When 
stirred  to  its  center  by  the  novel  event  and  the  she  saw  finaUy  arise  in  the  distance  a  cloud 
stream  of  old  time  recollection  and  tradition  of  dust  from  which  emerged  a  pair  of  liigh 
it  invoked.  Miss  Almira's  brow  grew  gloom-  stepping  bay  horses  and  the  yellow  wheels 
ier  and  gloomier  every  time  the  silk  was  of  a  trotting  wagon,  she  smiled  the  smile 
mentioned.  A  wall  of  separation  seemed  to  of  a  foeman  who  sees  approaching  the  en- 
have  grown  up  between  her  and  her  younger  emy  he  longs  to  strike.  For  Miss  Almira 
sister;  instead  of  feeling  the  same  emotions,  found  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  the  remem- 
seeing  with  the  same  eyes  and  understand-  brance  that  it  was  all  the  fault  of  Mr.  Sim- 
ing  with  the  same  hearts,  their  thoughts  eon  English  that  her  peace  of  mind  and 
and  their  lives  were  far  apart.  It  was  evi-  the  calm  and  respectability  of  her  house- 
dent  that  Emma  had  moments  of  excited  hold  were  upset  He  had  obtruded  himself 
reverie,  that  the  hours  as  they  passed  meant  upon  them,  and  everything  had  at  once  be- 
hope  and  expectation  of  some  event  to  her.  come  jangled  and  out  of  tune.    She  felt 

One  afternoon,  the  sixth   day  after  the  that  she  now  had  a  chance  for  effective  venge- 

visit  of  Mr.  Simeon  English,  Miss  Almira  ance,  and  she  surveyed  the  visitor  with  com- 

suddenly  gained  a  clearer  perception  of  the  placency  as  he  walked  to  the  door  between 

state  of  her  younger  sister's  mind.    She  the  lilac  hedges;  then  going  to  the  door 

came  into  the  parlor  on  an  errand  at  two  admitted  him. 

o'clock  and  found  Emma  sitting  at  the  ta-  **  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Miss  Single- 
ble  with  her  work,  neatly  dressed  for  the  ton  ?  "  he  said  with  effusion,  grasping  her 
afternoon,  with  a  fresh  knot  of  blue  ribbon  hand  between  both  his  own.  <*  How  good 
at  her  throat  and  in  her  girdle  a  bunch  of  of  you  to  take  this  trouble  for  me !  I  saw 
fragrant  violets.  Such  coquetries  had  been  you  at  the  window." 
unknown  in  the  Singleton  household,  and  **  There  is  no  one  else  in  the  house  to  open 
Miss  Almira  was  hostile  to  them.  She  sur-  the  door,"  responded  Miss  Almira  dryly, 
veyed  the  innocent  Emma  with  grim  disap-  instantly  withdrawing  her  hands, 
probation  and  without  a  tremor  of  pity  '*  Your  sister  is  not  at  home  then  ?  "  de- 
made  her  resolution.  manded  Mr.  Simeon  English.    '*  How  fortu- 

*<  Emma,"  she  said  dryly,  ^  I  'm  glad  you  natel  How  very  fortunate !  Nothing  could 
are  dressed.    I  want  you  to  put  on  your '  have  suited  my  views  better." 
things  and  go  down  to  Mrs.  Nichols'  and       He  smiled  and  nodded  at  her  mysteriously, 

tell  her  that  I  insist  on  her  coming  to-mor-  entered,  closed  the  door  behind  him  and 

row ;  that  she  must  and  shall  come ;  that  I  went  up  to  her  again,  extending  his  arms  as 

will  not  wait  any  longer,  for  the  weather  is  if  almost  to  embrace  her  in  his  genial  elated 

getting  so  warm  and  the  season  so  late."  mood. 

Emma  rose  with  reluctance,  wearing  an        **  My  dear  madam  1"  he  exclaimed  again, 

air  of  aversion  to  the  prescribed  task ;  but  **  I  wanted  1o  see  you  alone  I " 
yet  she  dared  not  rebel.    She  went  upstairs        Bliss  Almira  actually  gasped  with  aston- 

slowly  and  came  down  presently  with  her  ishment  and  horror.    '<  Sir?"  she  responded 

bonnet  and  mantle  and  took  a  dreary  path  in  the  most  freezing  tone. 
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''  Let  us  go  into  your  comfortable  parlor  one  of  them  now  seemed  to  suit  the  occa- 

and  sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Simeon  English  sion.    She  glared  at  him  silently, 

soothingly.    ^  Let  us  discuss  the  subject  qui-  **  Of  course,  you  see,  with  your  experience 

etly.    Let  me  put  everything  before  you  in  and  your  powers  of  observation/'  continued 

the  best  light  possible."  the  visitor,  **  that  my  wish  is  to  marry  your 

There  was  something  ingratiating  about  sister."    He  alluded  to  this  startling  iuten- 

him.    His  face  was  certainly  good,  almost  tion  as  if  it  had  been  a  generally  conceded 

handsome,  his  whole  presence  was  fine,  and  fact. 

the  tones  of  hfs  voice  were  pleasant.    But  ** Marry   my  sister?"    whispered    Miss 

Miss  Almira  stiffened  herself  against  the  in-  Almira.    She  had  grown  pale ;  she  felt  stun- 

fluence  of  every  seductive  circumstance,  tak-  ned  and  confused, 

ing  a  x^air  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the  room.  '*The  first  moment  that  I  saw  her,"  he 

"  Miss  Singleton,"  he  began  at  once,  '*  I  went  on,  '*  she  inspired  a  sort  of  feeling  I 
made  a  mistake  the  last  time  I  was  here,  never  had  before.  You  see,  my  dear  Miss 
I  am  always  making  mistakes.  I  should  say  Singleton,  it  is  only  lately  that  I  have 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  bungle  thought  it  possible  I  should  ever  be  free  to 
and  spoil  a  situation  I  should  always  do  it.  marry.  Circumstances  forbade  it  in  my 
I  hardly  wonder  that  you  mistrusted  me.  youth.  I  was  poor  and  had  others  depend- 
After  all,  what  did  you  know  about  me  ?  ent  upon  me.  Then  later  a  widowed  sister 
It  is  possible,  quite  possible,  that  you  never  returned  to  me  with  her  family,  and  by  the 
heard  my  name  before  1  It  is  not  improb-  time  the  little  ones  grew  up  she  became  the 
able  that  you  may  have  considered  me  a  prey  of  a  cruel  disease,  which  made  her  for 
married  man,  or  even  a  widower ;  you  have  ten  years  the  object  of  all  my  thoughts  and 
no  doubt  an  aversion  for  widowers.  Many  all  my  tenderness.  Now  for  a  year  I  have 
women  have,  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  as  been  alone.  ...  I  could  make  yonr 
the  case  may  be.  But  I  am  not  a  married  sister  comfortable, — ^I  do  really  believe  I 
man, — I  am  not  a  widower, — I  am  a  bachelor,  could  make  her  perfectly  comfortable.  Of 
My  name  is  Simeon  English.  I  have  a  farm  course  I  am  too  old  for  her.  I  am' fifty-five, 
at  Rocky  Hill  fifteen  miles  from  here, — a  — too  old  by  twenty  years, — but  I  would  be 
stock  farm."  good  to  her.    I  know  what  it  is  to  take  care 

*'  I  have  never  heard  of  you  in  all  my  of  women.    I  used  to  carry  my  sister  all 

life,"  returned  Miss  Almira.  over  the  house  in  my  arms,  and  she  was 

*♦  Precisely.      Then    what   presumption,  larger  than  your  sister." 

what  effrontery,  what  unblushing  imperti-  What  was  the  man  thinking  of  ?   Miss 

n^nce  for  me  to  come  in  here,  without  any  Almira  was  far  from  being  accustomed  to 

but  the  casual  introduction  I  had  myself  this  freedom  of   observatiou.     Her  mind 

forced  upon  your  sister,  and  try  to  play  the  was  too  cramped  to  admit  the  idea  in  its 

part  of  a  friend  I  I  should  have  begun  dif-  breadth  and  depth.    A  thin  wedge  should 

ferently.    I  should  have  been  brought  here  have  been  tried  first.    It  was  like  bringing 

by  some  mutual  acquaintance ;  I  should  have  a  red  man  of  the  wilds  all  at  once  face  to 

invited  you  out  to  spend  the  day  with  me  face  with  the  extreme  limit  of  civilization, 

and  see  my  place.    I  should,  in  short,  have  She  turned  from  Mr.  Simeon  English's  over 

made  an  effort  to  win  your  esteem  before  vivid  picturing  less  perhaps  with  scorn  than 

thrusting  myself  upon  your  intimacy."  with  dread.    There  was  something  strange, 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Almira  that  Mr.  Simeon  coarse,  violent  and  aggressive  about  him  to 

English  was  the  most  lawless  person  she  have  even  distantly  alluded  to  her  sister  in 

had  ever  met.    He  amazed  her  to  such  a  such  a  connection  I  For  a  moment  she  kept 

degree  by  his  fluency,  his  unexpected  tran-  silence,  looking  at  him  as  if  she  feared  he 

sitions,  that  he  left  her  wordless.    For  the  would  say  or  do  something  even  yet  more 

last  six  days  she  had  been  composing  little  shocking.    He  was  regarding  her  wistfully, 

speeches  for  his  benefit  full  of  her  accumu-  **  Does  not  your  sister  wish  to  marry  ?" 

lating  bitterness  and  exasperation,  but  not  he  inquired. 
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"  Wish  to  marry  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort,**  me  to  your  sister.    No,  upon  the  whole,  don't 

cried  Miss  Aknira.    "  We  have  neither  of  remember  me  to  your  sister.    Don't  tell  her 

us  ever  wished  to  marry.    Nothing  could  I  have  been  here.    Forget  it  yourself.    Don't 

ever  induce  us  to  do  such  a  thing."  move — don't  stir  t    I  beg  you  not  to  stir.    I 

"  But — but — ,"  said  Mr.  Simeon  English,  am  going  this  instant    I  bid  you  good-day." 
considerably  abashed,  "  it  is  not  altogether 
unusual,  you  know.    I  have  had  four  sisters 

and  they  all  married,  and  all  my  nieces  are  Miss  Almira  said  nothing  to  Miss  £mma 

married  but  one  and — and — "  about  the  visitor  when  she  returned,  and 

But  it  was  not  a  moment  favorable  for  Miss  Emma  asked  no  questions.    She  saw 

convincing  Miss  Almira,  nor  for  reconciling  the  marks  of  wheels  in  the  road  and  won- 

her  narrow  fancies  and  small  prejudices  dered,  yet  kept  her  wonder  silent.    She  had 

with  the  broad  facts  of   life.      She  was  been  domineered  over  all  her  life  by  her 

alarmed,  she  was  excited ;   she  rose  trem-  elder  sister,  but  had  long  since  accepted  this 

bling  from  head  to  foot.  state  of  things  as  final,  and  consoled  herself 

**  I  cannot  see  what  has  inspired  such  a  with  the  reflection  that  Miss  Almira  had  a 

strange,  unaccountable  wish  on  your  part,"  powerful  mind  and  knew  what  was  best  for 

she  began  rather  tremulously.    "  We  have  her.    Miss  Almira  had  also  adopted  this 

lived  here  alone  together  for  many  years  and  view  of  the  matter,  but  the  incident  we  gave 

never  until  to-day  have  I  felt  the  necessity  in  the  last  chapter  had  somewhat  staggered 

for  male  protection.    I — "  her  belief   in  her  own  infallibility.    She 

Mr.  Simeon  English  too  started  to  his  feet,  would  have  been  glad  if  she  could  have  con- 
He  was  blushing  crimson.  jured  the  picture  Mr.  Simeon  English  had 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Miss  Singleton,"  raised  in  her  mind  back  into  darkness,  but 

said  he  with  considerable  heat,  **  that  you  it  persisted  in  returning.    She  tried  to  be- 

are  offended  by  the  liberty  I  have  taken  in  lieve  that  Emma  was  better  off  in  the  old 

making  a  proposal  of  marriage  for  your  sis-  dull  routine  of  SwaUowfield  life  than  she 

ter?"  would  be  as  Mrs.  Simeon  English,  but  in 

<'  Such  a  liberty  was  never  taken  before,  spite  of  all  her  leanings  towards  single  life, 

— never,  sir,"  retorted  Miss  Almira.    **You  in  this  particular  case  the   other   career 

say,  Mr.  English,  that  you  are  always  mak-  seemed  preferable. 

ing  mistakes.    This,  sir,  was  a  very  great  *'  Sister  Almira,"  Emma  said  to  her  the 

mistake."  day  following  the  visit  of  Mr.  English,  *<  am 

"  You  refuse  your  consent  to  my  marriage  I  really  to  have  that  dress?  " 

with  your  sister?"  '*  Don't  ask  me  about  it,"  returned  Miss 

**  I  do.    With  my  consent,  Emma  shall  Almira.    *<  I  should  like  never  to  see  it  or 

marry  no  one."  think  of  it  again." 

He  looked  at  her  with  remarkable  sober-  But  it  was  not  the  dress  with  which  £m- 

ness  and  began  buttoning  up  his  well-fitting  ma's  thoughts  ^  ere  busy, 

frock  coat    With  each  succeeding  button  *' Sister  Almira,"  she  began  once  more, 

his  expression  changed,  and  by  the  time  the  '<  I  have  heard  something  about  Mr.  Simeon 

last  one  was  fastened  he  was  smiling  once  English." 

more.  "  What  have  you  heard  about  him  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Singleton,"  said  he,  **  as  <*  I  just  mentioned  his  name,  quite  inci- 

you  justly  remark,  I  am  always  making  mis-  dentally  you  know,  to  Kitty  May,  and  Kitty 

takes,  and  I  have  played  the  part  of  an  idiot  has  been  at  his  place.    She  says  it  is  the  best 

to-day.    After  all,  what  sympathetic  relations  farm  in  the  county  and  that  he  has  flocks  and 

are  there  between  u$  t    Why  indeed  should  herds  enough  to  remind  one  of  Scripture, 

I  expect  you  to  be  otherwise  than  indifferent  — <  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  I '    And  she 

to  me  ?    I  beg  your  pardon,  1  beg  your  par-  told  me  too  about  his  great,  roomy,  pleasaut 

don  a  thousand  times  over.    I  will  go  away  house.    She  says  he  is  a  good  man, — an  ex- 

now  and  disturb  you  no  more.    Remember  cellent  man.    He  was  the  best  brother  in 
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the  world  to  his  poor  sister  who  died  last  compelled  to  meet  their  friends  and  neigh- 
year, — and — "  bors  in  Swallowfield  feeling  that  themselves 

**  Don't,"  said  Miss  Almira,  "  don*t.    I  and  their  actions  were  judged  from  a  new 

never  want  to  hear  of  him  any  more."  point  of  view.    Conversation  seemed  full  of 

A  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  made  her  pitfalls ;  aDusions  were  perpetually  made  to 

shiver.  Miss  Emma's  extravagant  purchase.    There 

*'It  seems  so  strange,"  mused  Miss  Emma,  was  no  longer  any  chance  for  the  old  grim 

**  that  he  gave  me  my  black  silk  dress.    I  consistency  of  their  frugal  lives  which  had 

dreamed  last  night,  Almira,  I  had  it  made,  forbade  any  sort  of  flowering  towards  the 

beautifully  made,  and  that  I  went  out  to  his  sunshine  of  prosperity, 

place  with  Kitty  May  and  showed  it  to  him ;  It  was  all  very  hard  upon  Miss  Almira, 

and  he  was  kind,  oh  so  kind  1 "  but  she  forgot  her  own  griefs  in  fearing  the 

It  had  come  to  this  then,  Miss  Almira  said  possible  one  she  had  created  for  her  sister, 

to  herself,  that  Emma  was  dreaming  of  a  She  began  to  watch  with  a  beating  heart 

strange  man.  for  a  cloud  of  dust  from  the  Rocky  Hill 

**  It  is  curious,"  pursued  the  younger  sis-  road.    She  spent  half  her  time  in  mentally 

ter,  "  how  we  were  brought  together.    It  picturing  the  scene  when  Mr.  Simeon  Eng- 

seems  like  fate."  lish  should  come  again. 

It  impressed  Miss  Almira  that  there  had  But  weeks  went  by.  Spring  opened  into 
been  a  constant  unfolding  of  Miss  Emma's  Summer,  yet  Mr.  Simeon  English  had  come 
mind  of  late  towards  a  wild  idealism.  Cer-  no  more.  His  roll  of  black  silk  lay  uncut 
tainly  feminine  incompetence  could  hardly  in  a  drawer  in  an  upper  room,  looked  at  oc- 
go  farther  than  this.  She  seemed  to  be  per-  casienally,  admired,  sighed  over, — ^perhaps* 
petually  unwinding  a  long  coiled  up  thread  blushed  over.  Everybody  in  Swallowfield 
of  romance,  and  attaching  it  to  silk  dresses  had  watched  for  Miss  Emma's  first  appear- 
and to  Mr.  Simeon  English.  Miss  Almira's  ance  at  church  in  her  new  finery,  then  had 
mind  reverted  with  an  almost  passionate  re-  forgotten  it  in  their  own  fresh  bonnets  and 
gret  to  the  peaceful  days  before  Miss  Barry-  summen  grenadines.  The  episode  of  Mr. 
more'spresent  had  come  tospoil  the  harmony  Simeon  English  bade  fair — let  it  be  as  it 
of  their  lives.  She  at  least  had  never  tired  might  an  imperishable  memory  to  one  heart 
of  the  mild  flavor  of  their  very  thinly-spread  — ^to  gain  no  new  features,  and  Miss  Almira 
joys,  nor  had  thought  the  routine  through  had  begun  to  feel  that  she  had  wrought  ir- 
which  they  had  gone  so  many,  many  years  reparable  mischief  and  made  a  cruel  differ- 
could  ever  justify  weariness.  enoe  in  her  sister's  life ;   when  all  at  once 

But  no  doubt  Emma  was  different.    Em-  something  happened, 

ma  was  younger, — had  not  been  hardened  She  was  standing  one  day  as  her  custom 

by  struggles  with  the  cruel  outside  world,  had  grown  to  be  looking  towards  the  Rocky 

had  not  experienced  the  harsh  lessons  of  Hill  road.    Miss  Almira  had  never  been  a 

disappointment  and  defeat.    She  seemed  to  friend  to  either  romance  or  poetry,  but  this 

have  been  happy  all  these  years,  but  nowa-  attitude  of  expectation  had  made  her  smile 

days  found  something   wanting   and    de-  grimly  over  two  associationit, — ^first,  that  of 

manded  a  lot  of  her  own.  Sister  Anne  on  the  house-top,  and  second, 

**  Oh,"  thought  Miss  Almira  to  herself,  the  unhappy  babes  in  the  wood,  who  were 
"wh^it  if  1  have  lost  her  her  chance  for  fated  "  never  more  to  see  the  man  approach- 
happiness  ?  How  could  1  have  been  so  hard,  ing  from  the  town." 
so  selfish?"  But  to-day  while  she  watched,  something 

And  yet  Miss  Almira  might  have  thought  stirred  on  the  highway  which  coiled  like  a 

that  Emma  too  had  cost  her  dear,  and  that  dusty  snake  over  the  hill  and  along  the  bed 

after   all    they    could   no  more  than   cry  of  the  little  river.    Her  heart  beat.    There 

"quits."    The  episode  of  the  silk  dress  had  were  the  high-stepping  bays  and  the  yellow 

in  fact  changed  everything.     It  had  set  wheels.    There  too  was  Mr.  Simeon  English 

them  at  a  different  angle,  and  they  were  in  a  cool  white  duck  suit,  emerging  from  the 
2 
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wagon  and  preparing  to  fasten  his  horses  in  mistake, — ^my  stupid,  blundering  mistake 

front  of  her  gate.  and — " 

Miss  Almira  had  rehearsed  many  a  scene  "What  mistake?"  demanded  Miss  Al- 

in  which  she  was  to  be  chief  actor  and  as-  mira.    She  was  anxious  to  understand  eveiy- 

sume  the  rdle  of  penitent,  and  by  her  re-  thing  at  once  and  if  misconception  existed 

nunciation  make  everybody  happy,  but  now  to  set  it  right.    There  was  Emma,  rosy  and 

she  found  a  virtue  in  her  own  absence  which  blushing,  but  tearful ;  here  was  Mr.  Simeon 

her  presence  could  not  supply.    She  turned  English  also  rosy  and  blushing,  yet  so  far 

without  another  look  and  went  straight  up-  from  being  tearful  looking  triumphantly 

stairs,  and  sitting  down  at  a  window  which  elated,  yet  talking  of  mistakes  as  if  he  had 

looked  off  upon  the  hills  gave  herself  up  to  repented  his  hasty  proposal  of  marriage  on 

mefancholy  but  excited  reverie.  the  previous  occasion. 

But  thought  is  more  rapid  than  action.  In  **  What  mistake?"  he  repeated.    "Why, 

ten  minutes  she  had  dreamed  out  any  scene  my  dear  Miss  Siilgleton,  the  mistake  of  ask- 

which  could  possibly  be  going  on  down-  ing  a  certain  question  of  anybody  except 

stairs.    In  ten  minutes  more,  every  probable  the  dear  child  herself.     Who    else   could 

circumstance  the  future  could  offer  imder  understand  me?     To  whom  else  could  I 

any   combination   of    events   had   passed  say    with  frankness  and  candor, '  I  am  an 

through  her  mind.    By  the  end  of  half  an  old  man,  but  my  heart  is  beating  for  you. 

hour  she  felt  wounded  that  in  this  climax  of  Although  I  am  a  dull  old  fellow,  my  mind 

her  destiny  Emma  sought  her  neither  for  is  full  of  happy  thou^rhts  and  they  are  all 

^rmpathy  nor  for  advice.    And  in  forty-five  of   you.'    Now,  I  ask  you,  my  dear  Miss 

'  minutes  she  arose  furious  at  such  neglect  Singleton,  if  I  did  not  make  a  great  fool  of 

and  determined  to  find  out  for  herself  what  myself  by  coming  and  trying  to  interest  you 

was  going  on.  in  my  project?    But  I  am  on  the  right  tack 

"  There   is    Almira ! "    whispered    Miss  at  last.    For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  have 

Emma  to  Mr.  Simeon  English  as  she  heard  not  blundered  at  all — ^I  have  done  precisely 

her  sister's  step  on  the  stairs.  the  right  thing.    Enmia  is  going  to  marry 

"  My  dear  Miss  Singleton,"  said  Mr.  Sim-  mel " 
eon  English,  beaming  with  satisfaction  and 

instantly    running*  forward   to    see   her.  The  extravagance  of  Miss  £mn%a  Single- 

"  Here  I  am  again.    I  stayed  away  as  long  ton's  purchase  was  well  understood  by  all 

as  I  could.    I  wanted  to  give  my  actions  the  Swallowfield  when  Mi's.  Grimes  announced 

dignity  of  as  much  premeditation  as  the  that  that  black  silk  dress  was  to  be  a  promi- 

oircumstances  would  admit  of.    I  was  con-  nent  feature  in  the  new  trousseau, 

scious  besides  of  having  behaved  like  an  EUen  W.  Olney, 
imbecile  when  I  came  before, — I  saw  my 
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Vlll.  the  Summer  of  1867.    It  was  not,  perhaps, 

THREE  EMPERORS.  *^**  ^*»  display  of  the  products  of  human 

^  industries  and  arts  was  the  most  various 

yjjVFthe  many  World's  Exhibitions  that  and  elaborate ;  or  that  the  magnificence  of 

11  I  have  taken  phice  within  the  past  thirty  the  buildings  and  grounds  which  included 

yl  years,  perhaps  the  one  which  most  these  exceeded  that  of  other  exhibitions ;  or 

J     deeply  impressed  those  who  witnessed  because  of  the  recreations  which  Paris  so 

it,  and  which  will  linger  longest  in  the  bountifully — and    at   such    extraordinary 

memory  of  men,  was  that  held  at  Paris  in  prices — ^provided  its  myriad  guests  of  all 
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nations.    The  distinctive  feature  of  the  exhi-  has  no  essence  of  loyalty  to  the  principle  of 
bition  of  1867 — that  which  made  it  alto-  heredity  in  power.    It  is  purely  picturesque; 
gether  exceptional,  unique,  unprecedented —  to  see  a  famous  soyereign  is  like  finding  the 
was  its  display  of  human  and  personal  pag-  hero  of  an  old  romance  in  real  life.    The 
eantry.  Napoleon  III,  then  apparently  at  the  contrast,  too,  between  the  stately  accessories 
height  of  his  power  and  Imperial  splendor,  that  surround  a  king,  the  ceremonial  digni- 
employed  one  masterly  device  to  lend  unri-  ties,  the  military  accompaniments,  and  the 
yialed  glory  to  the  festival.    To  it  he  lured  simplicity  of  republican  custom,  adds  its 
in  turn  nearly  every  considerable  potentate  glamour  to  tlie  curiosity  thus  aroused  and 
of  the  earth.    Emperors,  Sultans,  Shahs,  gratified.    It  was,  therefore,  with  eagerness 
were  his  daily  guests.    Paris  reveled  in  a  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  not 
perpetual  round  of  gorgeous  feie$^  of  which  only  to  witness  the  pageantry  with  which 
the  central  figures  were  the  greatest  rulers  these  sovereigns  appeared,  but  to  scrutinize 
of  Europe  and  Asia.    The  stranger  abiding  their  features,  to  observe  their  movements, 
there  saw  pass  before  him  as  in  a  panorama,  to  watch  the  changing  expressions  of  their 
the  personified  might  of  the  nations,surround-  countenances.    The  memory  of  their  long 
ed  by  all  the  traditional  paraphernalia  of  descent  from  rude  rulers  and  doughty  war- 
majesty,  until  he  who  was  but  a  King  of  riors,  and  of  their  famous  predecessors — of 
Portugal,  or  a  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  Rurick   and    Rudolph,  of   Frederick  Yon 
passed  almost  unnoticed  amid  the  loftier  ZoUem  and  Yater  Fritz,  of  Peter  the  Great 
figures.  and  the  wicked  Catherine,  of  Maria  Theresa 
And  among  these  potentates,  who  thus  and  Frederick  Barbarossa — aided  much  to 
lent  themselyes  to  reflect  a  greater  luster  intensify  the  gratification  I  felt  at  beholding 
upon  the  crown  of  the  parvenu  Bonaparte,  these  men  made  great  by  right  of  birth, 
(whom  once  they  had  disdainfully  refused       Much  more  interesting   do  these  three 
to  recognize  at  all)  by  all  odds  the  most  potentates  become,  when  it  is  added  that 
conspicuous  were  the  three  monarchs  who  each  is  a  man  of  decided  ability  and  of  con- 
still,  at  seventeen  year's  distance,  rule  the  spicuous  virtues.    We  will  not  stop  to  dis- 
three  most  powerful  Empires  of  continental  cuss  the  problem  of  the  heredity  of  brains, 
Europe.    The  Czar  Alexander  and  King  or  the  transniission  of  mental  qualities  in 
William  of  Prussia  (now  Emperor  of  Ger-  the  blood ;  or  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
many)  were   in  Paris  at  the  same  time,  royal  lines  of  Europe  prove  or  disprove  Mr. 
attended  by  their  two  famous  chancellors,  Galton's  attractive  and  iogenious  theory. 
Gortschakoff  and   Bismarck,  and   accom-  It  is  atleast  certain  that,  in  our  own  day,  the 
panied  by  their  stalwart  sons  and  heirs ;  and  realms  of  Europe  are  remarkably  fortunate 
it  was  my  fortune  to  see  them  both,  more  in  the  abilities  and  personal  characters  of 
than  once,  riding  through  the  streets  beside  their  royal  heads.     No  nation  is  to-day 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  one  of   those  cursed  by  a  very  bad  or  a  very  imbecile  ruler, 
enormous,  old-fashioned  royal  coaches  which  Since  the  deposition  of  Bomba  in  Naples  and 
had  been  dragged  out  of  their  dusty  obscur-  of  Isabella  in  Spain,  no  crying  scandal  has 
ity  to  lend  an  air  of  ancient  royalty  to  the  clung  to  an  European  throne.    On  the  other 
occasion.    The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  hand,  a  large  majority  of  the  sovereigns 
Austria  came  later,  alone ;  and  received,  un-  betray  more  than  average  capacity,  and  of 
sharing  it  with  others,  the  profnse  hospital-  more  than  ordinarily  good  personal  traits, 
ities  of  his  "  well-beloved  brother  "  of  Fnmce.  The  Queen  of  England  is  a  model  of  strong 
However    strongly   imbued    he  might   be  good  sense  and  domestic  virtue.    The  Kings 
with  Republican  ideas,  no  American  could  of  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Belgium  are 
witness    these    hereditary  rulers   of   men  wise  and  liberal  rulers,  content  to  be  con- 
without  curiosity  and  interest.    There  is  a  stitutional,  and  to  govern  according  to  the 
romance  about  kingship,  to  the  citizen  of  a  wishes  of  their  people.    The  King  of  Swe- 
distant  republic,  which  the  subjects  of  kings  den  is  a  man  of  culture,  and  politically  saga* 
never  feeL    It  does  not  partake  of  awe,  and  cious  as  well  as  a  talented  poet.    The  King 
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of  Deomark  is  a  mild  and  popular  monarch,  modem  Emperors,  William  of  Germany  has 
a  pattern  Scandinavian  father  of  a  well  a  certain  quaint  air  and  flavor  about  him  of 
brought-up  family  of  charming  children,  real  old-time,  typical  royalty.  His  big,  stal- 
The  King  of  Holland  is  rather  dull,  but  not  wart,  strongly-knit  frame,  which  at  eighty- 
aggressively  offensive  to  his  subjects.  The  three  sustains  bravely  the  fatigue  of  military 
King  of  Bavaria  is  a  musical  monomaniac,  pageantry  and  the  crowding  business  of  a 
but  has  very  little  governing  to  do,  being  vast  state ;  his  lofty,  knightly,  yet  courteous 
relieved  mostly  of  such  cares  by  hb  subor-  bearing;  his  clear,  cold,  slowly-gazing  light 
diiiation  to  the  German  Empire.  The  last  blue  eye ;  his  finely-arched  and  tufted  eye- 
may  also  be  said  of  the  Kings  of  Wurtem-  brows  of  snowy  white ;  his  sweeping  mili- 
burg  and  Saxony,  who  are,  moreover,  esti-  tary  mustache ;  his  strong,  broad  chin  and 
mable  and  amiable  German  gentlemen,  jaw,  and  thin  lips;  his  air  of  having  ever 
sympathetic  with  the  artistic  tastes  of  their  the  consciousness  of  majesty ;  his  voice,  with 
subjects,  and  inspiring  a  patriarchal  respect  its  commanding  tones,  its  thick  Berlinese 
and  affection  in  their  hearts.  accent,  its  slow  and  measured  cadence,  that 

Returning  to  the  trio  of  Emperors,  there  of  one  who  chooses  his  words,  and  expects 

can  be  no  doubt  of  their  excellence  of  per-  to  be  listened  to  ;  his  faultless  memory,  a 

sonal  traits,  their  more  than  common  ability,  trait  that  the  warrior  sovereigns  of  old  cul- 

or  the  affection  with  which  they  are  regarded  tivated  and  prided  themselves   upon ;  his 

by  the  millions  whom  they  rule.    In  these  fondness  for  the  table,  for  the  lusty  sports 

modern  and  revolutionary  days,  the  indi-  of  the  Fatherland,  for  domestic  reunions, 

vidual  chai*acters   of  hereditary,  monarchs  for  military  show  and  the  grim  realities  of 

count,  perhaps,  for  less  and  less  every  year,  war — all  stamp  him  as  the  stalwart  monarch 

But  no   one  will  question  that  the  char-  of  a  stalwart  people,  the  successor  of  Hoch- 

acters  of  the  three  Emperors  have  had  veiy  meisters  and  KurfUrsts  who  boldly  typifies 

much  to  do  with  current  events  in  Europe  alike  the  physical  and  the  mental  traits  of 

during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.    Two  his  rough  and  stormy  ancestors.    With  the 

of    them  are  still  absolute  despots;    the  proudbearingof  a  knight  of  the  Hospitallers, 

third    was    so   during   the    first  eighteen  his  head  ever  high  in  air,  William  has  the 

years  of  his  reign.    It  is  certain  that  it  was  thorough  patriarchal  good-nature  of  the  Teu- 

the  Czar's  personal  act  to  emancipate  the  ton.    Anecdotes  are  related  of  him,  exceed- 

serfs ;  that  it  was  largely  owing  to  William's  ingly  expressive  of  bis  quaint,  blunt,  homely 

military  tastes   and  training  that  Prussia  character,  which  we  should  never  think  of 

became  the  head  of  a  unified  Germany ;  and  hearing  related  of  his  brother  Emperors, 

that  a  less  wise  or  less  patriotic  sovereign  Once,  at  a  state  ball,  he  Saw  a  young  officer 

than  Francis  Joseph  might  have  failed  to  rather  rudely  turn  his  back  on  an  English 

conciliate   Huugai^,  and  have  refused  to  lady  of  rank.    The  Emperor  strode  up  to 

grant  a  constitution  to  his  dual  realm.  him,  took  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  turned 

Of  the  Imperial  trio,  William  of  Grermany  him  sharply  round.     '<  Never  turn  your  back 

is  at  once  the  senior  in  point  of  age,  and  to  a  lady,  sir,"  he  said  in  his  thick,  loud 

the  junior  in  the  number  of  years  that  he  voice.    On  another  occasion,  he  observed 

has  reigned ;  while  Francis  Joseph  is  at  once  an  officer  dancing  awkwardly ;  and  at  once 

the  youngest  man  and  the  oldest  sovereign,  sent  an  aide  to  him,  with  the  command  that 

Francis  Joseph  is  about  fifty,  ascended  the  he  must  not  dance  again  till  he  could  dance 

throne  in  1848,  and  has  reigned  nearly  thirty-  better.    The  kindliness  of   his  nature — a 

two  years.    William  is  eighty-three,  ascended  rough,  bearish,  but  very  genuine  kindliness 

the  throne  in  1862,  and  has  reigned  eighteen  — is  illustrated  by  a  hundred  anecdotes  al- 

years.    Alexander  is  sixty-two,  ascended  the  ways  afloat  in  Germany.    Once,  not  long 

throne  in  1855,  and  has  reigned  just  a  quar-  after  the  splendid  victory  of  Sadowa,  he 

ter  of  a  century.  was  strolling  through  the  gardens  of  the 

While  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Aus-  Kursaal  at  Ems,  when  he  met  an  old  soldier, 

tria  are,  in  personal  appearance  «nd  bearing,  who  had  been  badly  wounded  on  the  Bohe- 
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mian  battle  field,  hobbling  along  with  dif-  costume  he  almost  invariably  wears,  goes 
ficulty  on  his  crutches.  The  old  soldier  on  into  his  study,  a  room  looking  out  upon  the 
perceiving  his  sovereign,  at  once  took  off  his  square  in  front  of  the  palace.  From  its  win- 
hat,  which  fell  from  his  hands  to  the  ground,  dow  he  may,  if  he  chooses,  derive  daily  in- 
William  at  once  stooped,  picked  up  the  hat,  spiration  from  the  noble  equestrian  statuS 
and  put  it  upon  the  veteran's  head.  The  of  the  great  Frederic,  that  stands  in  the 
soldier  began  to  deprecate  a  favor  of  which  square.  He  takes  his  place  at  a  little  desk 
he  thought  himself  unworthy.  *'  Tut,  tut,  in  the  corner  of  the  study,  where  a  small 
my  worthy  man,"  replied  the  King,  "  Wil-  cup  of  coffee  is  served  to  him,  after  partak- 
liam  reigns  at  Berlin ;  but  this  day  he  is  ing  of  which  he  rapidly  scans  the  morning 
happy  to  serve  at  Ems."  newspapers.    The  heavy  mail  which  has  just 

The  German  Emperor's  habits  are  such  as  arrived  next  claims  his  attention,  and  it  is 
may  be  inferred  from  the  slight  glimpse  of  no  slight  task  to  go  throngh  it.  He  makes 
his  traits  already  given.  At  eighty-three  he  notes  of  instructions  to  his  secretaries  on  the 
is  to  all  appearance  as  hale  and  vigorous,  as  envelopes,  and  places  them  in  the  large  bags 
clear  of  intellect  and  as  cheerful  in  disposi-  which  are  ready  to  his  hand  on  the  floor, 
tion,  as  capable  of  enduring  physical  fatigue,  The  first  audience  is  given  to  an  aide-de- 
as  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  his  camp,  who  makes  each  morning  a  report  on 
political  and  military  tasks,  as  he  was  when  the  state  of  the  garrisons  in  Berlin ;  and  then 
he  came  to  the  throne.  His  appetite  is  still  the  Emperor  gives  the  aide  a  list  of  the  per- 
Teutonic  in  its  capacity,  and  he  still,  as  for  sons  he  will  receive.  It  is  now  perhaps  half- 
years,  goes  sturdily  through  the  severe  rou-  past  nine,  and  time  for  breakfast.  William 
tine  of  every  day,  which  brims  with  employ-  proceeds  to  the  Empress*  apartments,  and 
ment  for  him.  He  may  be  seen  periodically  greets  her  for  the  first  time  in  the  day ;  and 
inspecting  his  pet  regiments,  sometimes  seat-  there  the  Imperial  couple  sit  down  to  a  sub- 
ed  on  his  big  white  horse,  remaining  firmly  stantial  German  breakfast.  While  at  table, 
fixed  in  the  saddle  for  hours  together,  and  the  bill  of  fare  for  dinner  is  brought,  in- 
sometimes  on  foot,  striding  with  strong  spected,  ahd  approved.  The  venerable  pair 
tread  athwart  the  frant  of  a  long  line  of  almost  invariably  breakfast  alone.  The  re- 
grenadiers,  in  the  Schloss-Platz  at  Potsdam,  past  leisurely  discussed  and  over,  they  go 
William  is  and  always  has  been  an  early  down  into  the  luxurious  saloons  that  over- 
riser.  Leaving  a  by  no  means  luxurious  look  the  Platz.  Here  they  are  joined  by  the 
couch  with  the  dawn,  his  first  act  is  to  read  Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  and  the  Empress 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  This  betrays  to  us  reads  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  her  lord  sits 
one  of  his  most  conspicuous  traits.  Like  iu  a  luxurious  arm-chair.  Later  in  the 
his  great  chancellor,  Bismarck,  the  Emperor  morning,  the  Emperor  goes  to  his  official  re- 
is  a  firm  believer  in  Protestant  Christianity,  ception  room,  and  there  receives  the  ofiicers 
His  piety,  too,  has  all  the  simplicity  and  di-  of  his  household,  persons  to  whom  he  has 
rectness  of  a  nature  too  frank  and  honest  accorded  an  audience,  minifit-ers,  ambassa- 
ever  to  assume  religious  faith  as  a  cloak,  dors,  and  military  officers.  Then  follows,  in 
Those  who  remember  his  remarkable  dis-  the  Emperor's  presence,  the  Cabinet  council, 
patches  to  his  wife  from  the  seat  of  war  in  He  sits  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  covered 
1870,  cannot  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  with  green  baize,  surrounded  by  his  advis- 
the  constant  allusions  to  his  gratitude  to  ers ;  and  there  the  destinies  of  Germany  and 
God,  and  the  reference  of  events  to  the  di-  Europe  are  discussed,  and  mighty  events 
vine  source.  There  was  something  quite  have  now  and  then  been  decreed.  This 
Cromwellian  in  their  blunt  utterance  of  room,  also,  looks  out  upon  the  spacious 
fervidly  pious  faith ;  nor  did  any  one  ques-  Platz ;  and  often,  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
tion  that  all  that  he  expressed,  he  deeply  may  the  venerable  monarch  be  seen  stand- 
felt,  ing  at  one  of  the  windows,  looking  out  at 

Having  performed  his  devotions  the  Em-  the  people  passing  to  and  fro,  and  chival- 

peror,  booted,  spurred,  and  in  the  military  rously  returning  their  respectful  obeisances. 
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If  a  military  company  marches  by,  he  solicitude  for  his  subjects  are  displayed  alike 
straightens  up,  buttons  his  military  coat  to  in  the  assiduity  with  which  he  devotes  his 
the  throat,  and  with  erect,  martial  bearing,  labors  to  matters  of  State,  and  in  the  grave 
gives  i|;  the  regulation  salute.  The  back  of  gentleness  with  which  he  responds  to  their 
the  day's  work  is  broken  by  three  o'clock,  salutations.  There  are  indulgence  and 
by  which  time  the  Emperor  has  lightly  kindness  in  his  patriarchal  beaiing ;  but  the 
lunched  on  black  bread,  a  bit  of  cold  meat,  Prussians  have  long  since  learned  that, 
and  a  glass  or  two  of  Moselle.  He  then  be-  though  genial,  his  rule  is'  thoroughly  auto- 
gins  to  take  his  ease,  and  indulge  in  the  cratic.  There  it  at  least,  in  the  palace,  no 
lighter  duties  and  pleasures  of  royalty.  He  idea  of  the  concession  of  popular  liberties, 
spends,  perhaps,  an  hour  or  two  looking  at  When  his  subjects  appear  to  be  getting  im- 
his  books  and  maps,  examining  his  new  patient  of  the  restraints  of  autocratic  gov- 
works  of  art,  of  which  he  is  passionately  emment,  and  demand  some  modicum  of 
fond,  and  chatting  vnth  his  wife  or  son.  constitutiooal  freedom,  the  venerable  mon- 
Then,  seated  in  an  open  carriage,  drawn  by  arch  seems  to  smile  a  lofty  smile,  and  has 
a  span  of  coal-black  horses,  he  takes  a  rapid  the  air  of  saying,  '<  Why,  really,  my  chil- 
drive  through  the  Unter  den  Linden,  and  dren,  you  ai*e  crying  for  the  moon  1 "  Among 
around  the  Thiergarten.  Everywhere  he  is  all  the  good  things  William  has  done  for 
received  with  unmistakable  signs  of  the  ven-  Prussia  and  for  Germany,  among  all  the  glo- 
eratign  and  affection  of  his  subjects;  to  ries  and  powers  that  he  has  won  for  them,  it 
their  greetings  he  responds  with  smiles  and  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  act  design- 
gracious  wavings  of  his  hand.  No  sooner  ed  to  share  with  the  people  the  goveemmnt 
has  he  returned  to  the  palace  than  he  finds  of  the  nation.  He  is  a  despot^  though  a 
himself  closeted  with  Bismarck,  who  has  genial  and  loving  despot;  and  Grermany 
brought  the  daily  report  of  the  state  of  the  must  probably  await  the  advent  of  a  less 
Grerman  Empire.  It  is  no  doubt  a  relief  popular  ruler,  before  she  can  hope  to  win 
when  the  grim  chancellor  retires,  and  his  that  freedom  which  seems  to  us  the  only 
somewhat  tired  majesty  may  sit  down  to  a  proper  complement  and  crowning  of  her 
frugal  but  plenteous  dinner,  of  which  he    unity. 

partakes  alone  with  the  Empress.  It  is  only  Between  the  stalwart,  bluff,  and  hearty 
occasionally  that  there  are  guests  at  the  ta-  old  German  Emperor,  and  his  nephew, 
ble ;  at  these  rare  times  the  guests  are  few.  the  Czar  of  the  Russias,  the  conti*ast  is 
It  is  a  thoroughly  quiet,  simple,  domestic  very  vivid.  It  is  true  that  Alexander  II 
meal.  The  brief  interval  between  dinner  had  a  German  mother  (William's  sister),  re* 
and  the  opera  or  theater,  is  spent  in  reading  ceived  his  education  in  Germany,  and  in 
letters  and  telegrams,  and  conferring  with  tastes  and  character  seems  more  of  the 
secretaries — the  lingering  remains  of  the  mild  and  studious  German  type,  than  of  that 
state  toils  of  the  day.  William  is  intensely  of  the  rude,  bold  Russian.  In  many  of  the 
fond  both  of  the  opera  and  the  drama,  kingly  qualities  of  William,  however,  he  is 
Nearly  all  his  evenings  are  spent  at  one  quite  wanting;  while  he  has  neither  the 
or  the  other ;  and  there  alone,  it  would  ap-  haughty  and  cruel  spirit  of  his  father,  the 
pear,  can  he  entirely  throw  aside  the  bur-  Czar  Nicholas,  nor  the  active  temperament 
dens  and  cares  of  sovereignty,  and  thoroughly  and  gracious  bearing  of  his  uncle,  the  Czar 
enjoy  himself.  He  is  quite  German  in  his  Alexander  I.  He  is  perhaps  the  gentlest 
enthusiasm  for  music,  and  it  is  a  serious  ob-  and  most  humane  and  best  meaning  sove- 
stacle  which  can  keep  him  away  from  the  reign  who  ever  sat  on  the  Muscovite  throne, 
first  representation  of  a  masterpiece  by  a  His  inclinations  have  always  been  manifestly 
famous  composer.  for  peace,  progress,  and  improvement    So 

The  Emperor  William  prides  himself  on    little  did  he  inherit  of  the  military  taste  and 
.being  ^^  the  father  of  his  people."    He  bears    spirit  of  his  ancestry,  that  Nicholas  his 
himself  easily  and  naturally  in  the  rdle  of    father  disliked,  almost  despised  him,  and 
a  royal  patriarch.    His  paternal  care  and    had  at  one  time  serious  thoughts  of  exclud- 
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ing  him  from  the  succession.  There  can  be  organfeation  as  is  that  of  the  Czar,  may  be 
little  doubt  that  Alexander  has  always  imagined.  But,  aside  from  this  Damocles' 
shrunk  from  making  war,  and  that  he  has  sword,  forever  suspended  above  his  head, 
never  without  reluctance  entered  upon  it.  the  Czar  is  tortured  by  the  unruly  conduct 
His  dislike  of  parade  and  show,  of  figuring  of  his  son  and  heir,  a  young  man  in  whom 
at  reviews  and  attending  military  pageants,  is  revived  the  old,  rough,  fierce,  overbearing, 
is  well  known.  He  always  avoids  them  warlike  spirit  of  the  haughty  house  of  Ro- 
when  it  is  possible.  His  almost  feminine  manofP.  He  is  perplexed  by  the  clamors  of 
timidity  and  nervousness  have  long  been  re-  his  nobles ;  he  is  driven  into  courses  from 
marked.  There  have  been  many  incidents  which  he  is  averse,  by  the  powerful  ^'OldRus- 
of  his  life  which  indicate  that  personal  cour-  sia"  party ;  the  cares  of  government  press 
age  is  not  one  of  his  conspicuous  traits.  The  heavily  upon  him ;  the  chief  joy  of  his  life, 
various  attempts  which  have  been  made  upon  his  only  daughter,  lives  in  a  distant  and  un- 
his  life  have  shattered  his  composure,  and  friendly  country ;  his  feeble  health  is  an 
rendered  him  a  constant  prey  to  the  dread  of  almost  constant  torment, 
sudden  and  violent  death.  Sometimes  this  The  resources  and  tastes  of  the  Czar  hap- 
dread  has  so  haunted  him  as  to  well  nigh  pily  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  darker  as- 
deprive  him  of  reason.  He  is  a  confirmed  pects  and  influences  of  his  life.  He  is  pol- 
hypochondriac.  It  is  very  rarely  that  a  smile  ished  and  scholarly,  fond  of  books,  enjoys 
flits  across  his  handsome,  but  most  melan-  best  of  all  the  hours  when  he  is  left  in  sol- 
choly  countenance.  This  sadness  of  feature  itude  and  quiet,  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
is  greatly  increased  of  late ;  at  sixty-two,  he  in  his  library,  and  amid  the  luxurious  re- 
looks  seventy.  His  once  rich  brown  hair,  treats  which  it  is  one  of  the  few  privileges  of 
and  military  mustache  and  whiskers,  are  his  rank  to  possess.  When  out  of  sight  of 
thin,  shaggy  and  gray ;  deep  lines,  as  of  the  world,  and  among  trusted  friendfi,  he 
care  and  sorrow,  cross  his  face ;  his  air  is  loses  something  of  his  melancholy,  and  en- 
that  of  a  man  long  hunted,  and  desperately  ters  into  the  pastime  of  the  hour  with  gen- 
weary  of  being  hunted.  Uneasy,  indeed,  tie  zest.  His  manners,  while  grave  and 
lies  at  least  this  head  that  wears  the  proud  quiet,  are  not  dignified.  He  quite  lacks  the 
,  crown  of  Rurick.  Perhaps  ther&  is  no  more  hauteur  of  his  father  Nicholas.  There  is. 
unhappy  man  in  all  Russia  than  its  ruler,  however,  a  certain  kindliness  in  his  bearing 
There  is  more  than  one  cause  for  the  miser-  which  wins  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  per- 
able  existence  which,  in  somber  contrast  mitted  to  approach  near  enough  to  discover 
with  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  life  and  of  his  real  self.  "  He  produces  the  impression," 
majesty  experienced  by  the  Grerman  £mpe-  says  an  English  writer  who  has  often  seen 
ror,  is  led  by  the  mighty  potentate  of  Rus-  him,  "  that  one  would  like  to  know  him  bet- 
sia.  Time  was  when  the  motto  of  every  ter,  if  only  he  were  not  an  Emperor.  There 
Russian  was,  *'  My  life  for  the  Czar  1  **  His  is  something  extremely  sympathetic  about 
person  was  sacred,  as  his  will  was  law.  But  him."  Alexander  is  not  devoid  entirely  of 
the  times  have  changed.  The  vast,  occult  a  taste  for  the  robust  sports  of  his  hardy 
conspiracy  of  Nihilism  has  literally  turned  northern  land.  He  is  fond  of  a  good  horse ; 
thousands  of  Russian  hands  against  the  and  until  within  a  few  years  was  somewhat 
heart  of  him  who  is  their  Pope  as  well  as  noted  as  a  huntsman,  having  achieved  much 
their  sovereigh.  His  despotism  is  in  these  success  in  the  hunting  of  bears.  But  in 
days,  more  than  ever  <<  tempered  by  assas-  these  days,  to  go  hunting  would  be  to  add 
sination."  The  Czar  lives  daily  in  just  ter*  to  the  chances  of  assassination.  Not  many 
ror  of  secret  conspiracy.  Death  may  lurk  years  ago,  one  of  the  Czar's  favorite  pastimes 
in  his  food,  beneath  the  floor  of  his  palace,  was  to  walk,  almost  or  quite  unattended, 
in  the  very  letters  be  opens,  behind  the  cur-  through  the  streets  of  his  capital,  or  in  the 
tains  of  his  bed.  The  effect  of  this  perpet-  gardens  surrounding  his  palace.  This,  too, 
ual  threat,  at  all  hours  and  in  all  places,  up-  he  has  given  up,  since  the  repeated  attempts 
on  a  finely  strung,  nervous,  timid,  sensitive  upon  his  life.    More  and  more  each  year  he 
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inclines  to  the  seclusion  of  a  recluse.    His  with  family  or  nobles,  he  struck  the  shackles 

sleep  is  uneasy  and  troubled.  At  table  he  is  from  the  swarming  millions  of  serfs  who 

abstemious  and  simple ;  it  is  only  on  the  oc-  toiled  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  proud,  cruel, 

casion  of  a  state  dinner  that  the  Imperial  and  indolent  Russian  landed  proprietors, 

table  groans  with  the  good  things  brought  To  be  sure,  this  emancipation  was  far  from 

to  the  ice-bound  capital  from  southern  and  complete ;  nay,  is  not  by  any  means  com- 

western  Kurope.     He  seldom  stays  long  in  plete  to  this  day.    But  it  was  nevertheless 

the  brilliant  court  balls  which  ever  and  anon  a  bold  and  grand  act,  the  outcome  of  a  lofty 

break  the  usual  solemn  silence  of  the  Win-  impulse ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  as 

ter  Palace ;  and  his  visits  to  the  opera  be-  far  as  it  lay  in  the  Czar  Alexander's  power 

come  more  rare  every  year.    When  he  goes  to  do  it,  the  whole  body  of  Russian  serfdom 

out  now,  it  is  in  his  carriage  or  droschky,  was  made  free. 

swiftly  driven,  and  flanked  on  either  side  The  later  features  of  his  reign,  unfortu- 
by  heavily  armed  and  fierce-looking  mounted  nately,  have  not  sustained  its  wise  and  brave 
Cossacks.  If  he  travels  by  rail,  it  is  in  a  beginnings.  The  attempts  upon  his  life, 
closely  shut  compartment,  and  only  after  the  rise  and  formidable  growth  of  Nihilism, 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  the  influence  of  strong  wills  like  that  of 
track  clear  and  the  way  safe.  Gortschakoff,  and  of  Grand  Dukes  and 
During  his  long  and  eventful  reign,  the  despotic  nobles,  acting  upon  a  nervous  and 
Czar  Alexander  has  many  times  betrayed  unhappy  temperament,  have  resulted  in  in- 
his  desire,  even  his  anxiety,  to  confer  solid  ducing  Alexander  too  often  to  resort  to  the 
benefits  upon  his  people.  This  inclination,  old,  hard,  cruel  methods  of  his  predecessors, 
indeed,  appeared  almost  immediately  after  The  press  has  again  become  the  slave  of 
he  ascended  the  throne.  Unlike  Nicholas,  rigid  censorship ;  Siberia  once  more  receives 
his  disposition  was  liberal  and  magnani-  her  miserable  quota  of  victims  year  by 
mous ;  it  was  perhaps  the  observation  of  his  year ;  the  Poles  feel,  as  of  old,  the  terrors  of 
father's  unbending  cruelty  and  remorseless  the  quiet  that  reigns,  under  Russian  bayo- 
rule,  that  actuated  him  to  diverge  so  soon  nets,  at  Warsaw  ;  and  the  great  cities  scarce- 
and  so  completely  from  his  father's  policy,  ly  breathe,  under  the  oppressions  of  the  stem 
He  established  many  reforms  in  the  public  martial  law  which  has  been  proclaimed  over 
administration  during  the  early  years  of  his  them.  The  Czar  seems,  indeed,  in  these  lat- 
reign ;  and  thus  soon  won  that  hostility  of  ter  days,  quite  powerless,  autocrat  as  he  is, 
the  nobles,  and  of  the  warlike  and  arbitrary  to  do  those  things  for  his  people  which  his 
'<  old  Russia "  party,  which  has  been  kept  own  liberal  and  generous  impulses  would 
alive  ever  since.  He  brought  about  improve-  naturally  prompt;  and  we  can  scarcely  con- 
men  ts  in  the  system  of  education  in  Russia,  ceive  of  a  more  wretched  situation  than  that 
and  freed  the  universities  from  some  of  the  of  a  well-disposed  arbitrary  monarch,  who 
odious  restrictions  imposed  on  them  by  finds  himself  responsible  for  all  the  oppres- 
Nicholas ;  he  relieved  the  military  pressure  sions  and  injustices  that  are  done  to  his 
which  had  existed  over  civil  affairs ;  and  he  people,  and  yet  who  is  unable  to  lift  his 
abolished  the  most  irksome  laws  restricting  hand  to  protect  them  from  it. 
the  Russian  press.  Towards  the  inveterate-  The  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria 
ly  discontented  Poles  he  manifested  a  stud-  is  a  good  and  wise  sovereign,  and  an  ami- 
ied  gentleness  and  leniency ;  granting  an  able  and  high-minded  gentleman.  No  liv- 
universal  amnesty  in  the  second  year  of  his  ing  European  ruler  more  thoroughly  deserves 
reign,  and  removing  many  of  the  despotic  the  affections  of  his  subjects  and  the  respect 
measures  that  weighed  upon  the  unhappy  of  the  world.  Although  only  fifty  years  of 
subject  kingdom.  Then  came  the  noblest  age,  he  has  reigned  thirty-two  years ;  and 
of  all  his  acts — an  act  which  must  preserve  those  years  have  been  full  of  vicissitude, 
for  him  a  loftier  and  sweeter  renown  than  turmoil,  misfortune,  and  struggle  with  him. 
attaches  to  the  name  of  any  other  Russian  His  task  has  been  more  difficult  than  that 
autocrat.     Suddenly,  without  consultation  of  any  other  European  potentate;  and  he 
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has  acquitted  it  with  a  degree  of  judg-  tory  steps  which  he  has  nevertheless  boldly 
ment,  tact,  sincere  patriotism,  and  patience,  taken.  With  conspicuous  magnanimity,  he 
which  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  most  able  accepted  as  his  Chancellor  the  Hungarian 
hereditary  governors  of  men  now  living.  Count  Andrassy,  upon  whose  head  the  £m- 
Called  to  rule  over  a  polyglot  empire,  com-  peror  himself  had  once  been  obliged  to  set 
posed  of  five  or  six  different  and  mutually  a  price,  as  a  traitor  and  rebel.  When  he 
jealous,  races,  each  pulling  against  the  oth-  went  to  Pesth  to  be  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
ers,  each  clamoring  for  that  which  it  was  gary  with  the  ancient  iron  diadem,  he  vis- 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  others  to  ited  the  stubborn  old  patriot,  Francis  Deak, 
concede,  his  course  has  been  through  the  in  his  garret,  and  urged  him — in  vain — ^to  ao- 
most  dangerous  passes  and  channels,  amid  cept  the  marked  favors  which  it  is  the  priv- 
coustantly  confront.ng  perils.  If  he  con-  ilege  of  royalty  to  bestow.  His  treatment 
ceded  to  the  demands  of  the  Czechs,  he  of-  of  Italy,  who  took  from  him  some  of  his 
fended  the  Germans ;  if  German  influence  fairest  provinces,  has  been  exceedingly  gen- 
was  uppermost  in  his  councils,  Hungary  erous  and  friendly ;  his  relations  with  other 
was  rebellious.  Besides  these  internal  per-  potentates  have  always  seemed  to  be  seized 
plexities,  he  had  the  hereditary  external  by  JPrancis  Joseph  as  opportunities  to  main- 
complications  and  quarrels  of  the  Empire  tain  the  peace  of  Europe.  Never  once,  since 
on  his  hands.  It  was  his  task  to  maintain  Austria  became  a  constitutional  state,  has 
the  position  of  Austria  as  a  great  power;  he  evinced  any  restiveness  under  the  new 
to  make  exigent  alliances,  at  times  to  enter  condition,  or  any  desire  to  return  to  arbi- 
into  wars  from  which  he  emerged  discom-  trarj  methods.  Yet  in  his  veins  courses  the 
fited,  beaten,  and  deprived  of  territories,  blood  of  the  haughty  Hapsburgs — theproud- 
Amid  all  these  troubles,  the  Emperor  Fran-  est,  cruelest,  most  despotic  race  of  monarchs, 
cis  Joseph  has  borne  himself  with  dignity,  on  the  whole,  who  have  ever  held  sway  in 
prudence,  self-control,  and,  more  than  once,  Europe,  unless  we  except  the  half-barbarous 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  when  his  descendants  of  Othman  and  the  second 
prerogatives  as  a  monarch  were  to  be  re-  Mahomet.  Nor  is  Francis  Joseph  less 
stricted  and  lessened  for  the  benefit  of  his  proud  than  his  Imperial  successors.  It  must 
subjects.  have  deeply  wounded  him  to  lose,  first  Milan 
Francis  Joseph  is  perhaps  the  only  poten-  and  Liombardy,  and  then,  seven  years  later, 
tate  who  has  passed  from  the  position  of  a  his  still  fairer  appanage  of  Venice ;  to  see 
despot  into  that  of  a  constitutional  sover-  the  conquering  legions  of  Prussia  encamp- 
eign,  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  ao-  ing  on  his  Bohemian  fields;  to  concede  consti- 
tual  revolution.  It  is  to  his  eternal  honor  tutional  liberty  to  that  truculent  and  restless 
that  he  has  cheerfully  and  loyally  given  con-  Hungary  which  came  near  despoiling  him 
stitutional  freedom  to  all  his  subjects;  that  of  his  crown  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
under  his  beneficent  sway,  Austria  to-day  placed  upon  his  head.  Unlike  the  Bour- 
enjoys  a  degree  of  political  and  social  liberty  bons,  however,  he  has  proved  himself  able 
which  places  her  far  in  the  van  of  her  sister  and  willing  to  learn  the  lessons  taught  by 
empires  of  Russia  and  Germany.  The  wis-  repeated  misfortune.  In  a  better  and  high- 
dom  of  his  self-abnegating  policy  is  seen  in  er  sense,  therefore,  than  the  term  can  be  ap- 
the  comparative  content  in  which  the  diverse  plied  to  the  Emperor  William,  Francis  Jo- 
populations  of  Austro-Hungary  now  dwell  seph  has  been  "  the  father  of  his  people ; " 
together.  Hungary,  once  stormily  insurgent,  sacrificing  his  pride  and  hb  power  for  their 
is  the  most  loyal  of  his  Imperial  dominions ;  sake. 

the  strongest  support  to  his  throne.  Fran-  In  person,  Francis  Joseph  is  of  medium 
cis  Joseph  has  pursued  this  enlightened  height,  slim,  erect,  and  with  a  graceful  bear- 
course  with  great  firmness  and  steadfast-  ing.  His  reddish  brown  hair  is  scant  on 
ness,  against  formidable  obstacles.  His  the  crown,  the  bareness  of  which  gives  an 
family,  the  court,  his  noble  counselors,  appearance  of  unusual  size  to  the  high, 
have  often  urgently  opposed  the  concilia-  round  forehead.    The  hair  is  always  cropped 
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as  close  to  the  round  head  as  is  the  fashion  Austria  from  going  to  war  in  alliance  with 
with  our  college  youth  in  Summer  time.  France  against  Prussia  in  1870;  and  a  very 
The  face  is  a  long,  well  filled-out  oval;  each  wise  restraint  it  was. 
cheek  is  covered  with  very  heavy  and  long  Francis  Joseph  is  one  of  the  few  great 
reddish  brown  whiskers,  which  fall  almost  princes  of  Europe  against  whom  scandal 
to  the  breast  The  Emperor  has  the  true  has  never  breathed  a  suspicion  of  immoral- 
protruding  "  Hapsburg  lip,*'  which  has  been  ity.  From  early  youth  to  the  present  hour 
a  marked'  peculiarity  of  the  Austrian  sover-  his  reputation  has  been  morally  stainless, 
eigns  for  many  generations;  but  it  is  al-  His  life  has  been  pure,  simple,  self-con- 
most  concealed  by  a  long  sweeping  military  trolled.  He  has  b^en  a  true  and  faithful 
mustache,  the  ends  of  which  are  brushed  husband  to  the  most  beautiful  princess  in 
jauntily  upward.  The  chin  is  round  and  Europe;  a  good,  affectionate  and  judicious 
handsome ;  the  nose  straight  and  strong ;  father  to  children  of  whose  promising  quali- 
the  large  dark  gray  eyes  are  grave  and  seri-  ties  he  has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  He  told 
ous  but  not  unkindly  in  expression.  So,  his  son  and  heir,  Rudolph,  that  he  should 
too,  his  bearing  is  always  full  of  sedateness  never  be  compelled  to  marry  for  reasons  of 
and  quiet  dignity,  by  no  means  obtrusively  state,  or  to  secure  a  brilliant  alliance ;  but 
haughty,  his  imperial  rank  sitting  easily  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  should  follow  the 
and  naturally  upon  him.  Unlike  the  Czar,  inclinations  of  his  own  heart.  The  father 
he  is  by  no  means  fond  of  solitude,  but  like  himself  had  set  this  example.  His  union 
the  Czar,  he  has  little  taste  for  state  pag-  with  the  Pnncess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria  was 
eantry  or  court  festivities.  He  used  to  be  a  love  match,  and  brought  Francis  Joseph 
fond  of  the  theater  and  the  opera;  but  in  no  other  advantage  than  a  happy  and  har- 
these  latter  days  is  rarely  seen  at  the  Vienna  monious  wedded  life  and  domestic  circle, 
places  of  amusement.  He  has  a  positive  lik-  The  Emperor  is  abstemious  and  moderate, 
ing  for  the  details  of  government.  The  fond  of  simple  food,  and  regular  and  me- 
greater  part  of  his  day  is  spent  in  official  thodical  in  his  habits.  He  is  little  addicted 
work.  His  favorite  companions  are  his  po-  to  outof-door  sports,  and  is  emphatically  a 
litical  servants.  He  makes  himself  familiar  "home  body."  So  virtuous  and  clean  a  life 
with  every  branch  of  administrative  labor ;  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  palaces.  Francis 
perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  his  dominions  Joseph  has  waxed  in  popularity  as  his  reigu 
more  thoroughly  convers^ant  with  their  po-  has  lengthened,  until  now  there  is  probably 
litical  and  social  condition.  When  Count  no  living  sovereign  held  more  affectionately 
Von  Beust,  the  Protestant  Saxon,  became  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  His  hand  is 
Chancellor  of  Austria,  it  was  the  Emperor  always  ready  to  give  out  of  the  abundance 
who  *'  crammed "  him  on  the  state  of  the  of  his  economically  kept  wealth  in  deeds  of 
realm,  and  instructed  him  in  the  duties  he  quiet  charity.  Truly,  if  the  nations  must 
had  just  assumed.  His  watchful  eye  em-  still  have  hereditary  rulers,  and  if  their  des- 
braces  the  needs  of  all  his  subjects.  Reign-  tinies  must  yet  for  a  while  be  swayed  some- 
ing  now  mider  constitutional  forms,  there  is  what  by  the  accident  of  individual  birth, 
yet  no  doubt  that  there  is  no  more  weighty  theirs  is  good  fortune  to  which  that  accident 
voice  in  the  Imperial  councils  than  that  of  gives  them  such  monarchs  as  now  reign  in 
their  chief  member.  It  was  undoubtedly  Austria  and  (Jermany. 
his  personal  influence,  pitted  against  the  George  M,  TowU, 
general  voice  of  his  advisers,  that  restrained 
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T  is  almost  time  for  the  train,  Nathan,  sleep.    Beyond  the  store,  where  Little  Ken- 

Thee  had  better  be  starting,  for  the  old  iston  river  softly  babbled  and  plashed  over 

Doctor  is  slow. "  the  stones,  a  couple  of  sparrows  were  perched 

Mrs.  Dean  patted  the  neck  of  the  on  the   bridge-rail  twittering  some  secret, 

sober,  staid-looking  white  horse  and  gave  It  took  a  long  time  in  the  telling,  for  the 

him  a  bunch  of  red-clover,  while  her  husband  pair  separated  and  flew  homewards  only  at 

climbed  into  the  four-wheeled  chaise.  the  approach  of  wheels  as  Mr.  Dean  came 

'<  Miriam's  trunk  must  be  left  at  the  station  driving  down  the  long  hill  from  the  rail- 
now,"  he  said,  gathering  up  the  reins.  **  I  road  station.  Miriam  Thayer,  in  the  chaise 
will  go  for  it  after  supper.''  beside  her  uncle,  leaned  forward  to  catch  a 

"  Doctor  "  jogged  soberly  out  through  the  first  glimpse  of  the  house, 
broad  gate- way  between  the  elms,  past  the  **  That  is  the  place,  I  know.  Uncle  Nathan  t 
village  store  and  over  the  little  bridge,  be-  And  that  is  Aunt  Mercy  in  the  door-way— 
fore  Mrs.  Deau  turned  to  enter  the  house,  yes,  I  'm  sure  !  I  remember  her  face  though 
The  side-door  opened  from  the  kitchen,  but  I  saw  it  so  long  ago." 
shepassed  through  into  a  long  front  hall,  and  Mr.  Dean  smiled.  ''Yes,  Miriam,  this 
went  upstairs  to  glance  into  the  cool  dim-  is  the  place.  I  hope  we  shall  make  thee 
ness  of  the  guest-chamber  and  see  that  all  happy  and  well  again." 
was  ready  for  the  expected  visitor.  The  When  "  Doctor "  had  brought  the  chaise 
blinds  were  closed,  and,  after  the  full  glare  up  to  the  broad  front  piazza,  Mrs.  Dean  was 
of  sunshine  in  the  outer  yard,  the  snowy  out  to  meet  the  new-comer.  "  OurXady  of 
whiteness  of  window-curtains  and  bed-drap-  Peace,"  said  Miriam  under  her  breath ;  and 
ery  gave  at  first  only  a  general  impression  of  indeed  an  artist  might  have  found  few  mod- 
purity  and  silence.  The  mistiness  smoothed  els  less  unworthy  to  be  a  prototype  of  Mary 
down  the  fringe  of  a  table-cover  which  a  Mother  grown  old ;  not  a  Mary  in  the  first 
breeze  from  the  open  window  had  disar-  divine  joy  of  young  motherhood,  or  passing 
ranged,  and  satisfied  that  nothing  else  was  through  the  dark  days  of  Gethsemane  and 
out  of  order  slowly  descended  the  stairs  once  Calvary,  but  the  same  woman  face  after  all 
more.  Then  she  sat  with  her  knitting-work  was  suffered,  all  was  over,  and  peace  had 
in  a  little  straight-backed  rocking-chair  in  come.  This  was  what  passed  in  a  moment 
the  front  hall,  where  she  could  look  up  the  through  the  girl's  mind,  as  she  lifted  her 
village  street  through  the  open  door  and  face  to  the  one  framed  in  its  border  of  snowy 
watch  for  her  husband  and  her  grand-niece,  cap  for  a  kiss  of  welcome. 
The  whistle  of  the  train  was  heard  and  it  ''  We  are  glad  to  see  thee,  Miriam,"  said 
died  away  again  up  the  valley.  Keniston,  Mrs.  Dean,  "  and  we  hope  thee  will  be  con- 
with  its  dozen  or  score  of  houses,  was  sel-  tented  in  this  quiet  place.  But  thee  must 
dom  a  noisy  village,  and  on  this  particular  be  tired  now.  Come  upstairs  and  lay  aside 
June  afternoon  it  seemed  quite  asleep  in  thy  things,  and  perhaps  thee  would  like  to 
the  sunshine.  The  neat  cottage-homestead  lie  down  before  supper." 
across  the  street,  whose  elms  joined  with  "  Thank  you,  Aunt  Mercy,  I  am  not  very 
those  on  the  old  Dean  place  to  make  a  green  tired,"  said  Miriam.  <*  It  was  hot  and  dusty 
arch  over  the  narrow  roadway,  showed  no  in  the  cars,  that  is  all.  It  is  rest  just  to  be 
sign  of  habitation.    The  brick  store  stand-  here." 

jng  next  seemed  quite  deserted  below  stairs  However,  when  the  traveler  had  mounted 
except  by  a  dog  that  lay  asleep  on  the  door-  the  stairs  and  taken  possession  of  the  white 
step,  and  from  above  could  be  heard  only  nest  waiting  for  her,  the  first  flush  of  excite- 
now  and  then  some  snatch  of  a  song  the  ment  had  faded  from  her  cheeks  and  left 
store-keeper's  wife  was  humming  by  the  them  so  pale  that  she  was  easily  persuaded 
open  window,  as  she  rocked  her  baby  to  to  lie  down  and  rest.    She  lay  quite  still  in 
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the  midst  of  the  great  square  pillows,  watch-  Miriam  is  not  quite  happy  at  home ;  there 

ing  the  elm-ti*ee  shadows  flicker  and  dance  is  only  James,  thee  knows,  and  he  is  but  her 

on  the  wall  and  across  the  tall  mirror  over  step-father  and  might  not  understand  her 

the  bureau,  and  half  wondei-ed  to  herself  at  well.     But  the  supper  is  ready  now,  and  I 

her  strange  surroundings.    No  one   could  will  call  Miriam  if  thee  will  draw  a  pail  of 

have  suspected  this  g^rl  of  being  a  Quakeress,  water." 

I  uever  learned  that  the  peculiar  tenets  of  **  I  suppose,  Miriam,  thee  does  n't  remem- 

the  sect  exclude  all  but  fair  complexions  ber  much  about  thy  last  visit  here,"  observed 

and  placid  manners ;  yet  there  would  have  Uncle  Nathan  when  the  silent  grace  was 

seemed  a  natural  inappropriateness  in  the  over.   "Thee  was  a  little  black-eyed  girl  only 

clear  brunette   tone   of  Miriam   Thayer's  five  or  six  years  old." 

bright  youDg  face,  and  the  dark  depths  of  '*  I  remember  a  few  things — tliis  house 

her  large  eyes  that  could  flash  at  short  no-  next  to  yours  as  well  as  anything,  perhaps, 

tice,  fill  with  tears  the  next  moment,  or,  if  I  thought  it  was  so  queer  to  have  a  lilao- 

one  might  jump  at  conclusions,  perhaps  do  colored  house  with  a  green  door — and  I  see 

dangerous  execution  from  behind  a  fan.  it  is  just  the  same  now.      And  I  remembered 

l^he  eyes  were  engaged   in  none  of  these  the  tall  clock  here  in  the  kitchen  with  the 

ways  just  at  present,  but,  once  accustomed  ship  painted  on  the  face." 

to  its  shadows,  were  wandering  aimlessly  "The  village  has  changed  very  little," 

about  the  room.    The  stillness  everywhere  said  Mrs.  Dean,  **but  the  children  grow  up 

was  refreshing  after  the  monotonous  clatter  before  we  fairly  know  it,  and  so  the  people 

of  the  cars,  and  the  even  ripple  of  the  river,  in  the  houses  are  different." 

floating  in  through  the  blinds,  almost  put  "  I  have  n't  seen  anybody  so  far  except 

her  to  sleep  in  spite  of  her  first  disavowal  you  and  Uncle  Nathan — oh  yes,  and  the  sta- 

of  weariness.  tion-agent.     Can  people  really  live  about 

Some  one  came  down  the  street  after  a  liere  and  never  make  a  sound  so  that  you 
while,  whistling  to  himself  as  he  walked  hear  them  ?  But  I  forgot ;  I  have  seen  and 
along.  Miriam  started  up  at  this  new  sound  heard  somebody  else.  While  I  was  upstairs 
which  broke  off  the  slender  thread  of  her  a  man  went  by  whistling — a  young  man  in 
half-awake  dreaming,  and  roused  herself  to  a  big  straw  hat,  carrying  some  tools.  He 
smooth  her  hair  before  going  down-etairs.  went  in  at  the  gate  across  the  road." 
The  whistler  came  nearer;  he  was  a  tall  "That  was  Stephen  King,"  said  Aunt 
young  man  with  a  large  palm-leaf  hat  and  a  Mercy,  lifting  a  golden  cube  of  honey  from 
box  of  carpenter's  tools  under  his  arm,  and  its  dish.  "  He  and  his  father  have  a  saw- 
she  watched  him  through  the  blind  till  he  mill  on  the  Little  River ;  it  is  a  pretty  place 
entered  a  little  gate  almost  opposite  and  was  and  thee  must  see  it  some  day.  Stephen  and 
lost  to  sight  by  a  turn  of  the  path  around  a  thee  played  together  a  great  deal  when  thee 
lilac  hedge.   «  was  here  as  a  little  girl — I  dare  say  he  would 

Meanwhile,    in    the    broad,    low-posted  remember  thee.     His  father  would,  I  am 

kitchen,  Mrs.  Dean  laid  the  supper  table,  sure." 

"  Miriam  looks  more  like  her  father  now  Next  morning,  Mr.  Stephen  King  him- 

than  when  she  was  a  little  girl,"  she  said,  self,  standing  in  the  open   door  of  Mrs. 

bringing  a  tremulous  pyramid  of  currant  Dean's  kitchen,  was  agreeably  surprised  at 

jelly  from  the  depths  of  the  pantry.    "  Thee  the  novel  sight  before  him.    The  placid  gray 

remembers  John's  dark  eyes,  I  am  sure,  monotone  of  the  household  had  apparently 

Miriam's  eyes  are  like  his."  blossomed  over  night  in  the  person  of  this 

"  She  does  not  look  quite  well  and  strong,"  slender  girl  with  a  dark,  bright  face  that  sug- 
said  Mr.  Dean.  "  What  did  James  Bennett  gested  spices  and  sandalwood.  Her  mom- 
write  to  us  about  her  ?  "  ing  dress  of  creamy  cashmere  was  confined 

"  That  she  was  in  no  way  sick,  but  seemed  at  the  waist  by  a  narrow  scarlet  ribbon,  and 

generally  tired  and  listless  and  needed  a  her  black  braids  were  looped  and  tied  with 

change  of  air.    I  think,  Nathan,  it  may  be  a  little  knot  of  the  same  bright  color ;  not  a 
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Quaker  sister,  it  was  evident.    The  stranger  <*  Then  I  am  glad  the  boat  is  newly  painted 

wore  a  large  white  apron  of  Mrs.  Dean's,  and  all  ready  for  use.    It  is  only  a  short  walk 

and  both  women  were  so  busily  engaged  down  to  the  river,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 

about  the  breakfast  dishes  that  the  sound  to  take  you  out  whenever  you  care  to  go. 

of  his  approach  had  not  been  noticed.  The  opposite  shore  can  be  a  new  continent 

"  Why,  it  *s  the  loveliest  place  I  ever  saw  if  you  choose,"  he  added,  with  a  twinkle  in 

in  my  life.  Aunt  Mercy  I "  cried  she  of  the  his  eyes,  "  and  you  can  explore  this  and  the 

dark  braids.    **  I  've  been  over  the  bam  and  Vermont  side  too." 

through  the  garden  with  Uncle  Nathan,  and  f'  And  take  possession  in  the  name  of  Gov- 

— There  1  won't  you  please  look  just  from  ernor  Head.    You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  King, 

this  point — so  1    I  believe  this  is  the  best  I  shall  want  to  take  advantage  of  your  rash 

view  of  the  mountain  after  alL     Do  see  the  promise  so  often  that  you  will  soon  repent 

little  cap  of  white  cloud  just  on  the  very  making  it." 

tip  I "                                                  .  Mr.  King's  engagements  this  morning  were 

It  seemed  a  pity  to  interrupt.  apparently  not  pressing,  ibr  half-an-hour  had 

'*  Grood  morning.  Aunt  Mercy.    Is  Uncle  slipped  by  in  plan  and  retrospect  when  he 

Nathan  about  the  house  anywhere  ?  I  can-  took  up  his  hat  to  go  home, 

not  find  him  at  the  bam."  "  Stephen  is  a  good  young  man,"  said 

"Good    morning,  Stephen,"    said    Mr«.  Mrs.  Dean,  returning  to  the  thin  old  cups  and 

Dean,  turning  toward  the  doorway.    "  No,  saucers  once  more.    *^  He  is  a  great  help  and 

Nathan  has  gone  down  to  the  Street  this  comfort  to  his  mother.    There  was  a  younger 

morning  and  will  notbe  back  till  noon.    But  daughter  once  about  thy  age,  but  she  died 

come  in ;  we  have  a  visitor  thee  would  like  and  Stephen  is  the  only  child  left. .    I  am 

to  see.    Does  thee  remember  the  little  girl  glad  he  is  contented  to  stay  here  apd  does 

thee  played  with  when  she  was  here  with  her  not  long  for  the  city.      They  would  miss 

father  so  many  years  ago  ?~my  niece,  Mir-  him  a  great  deal  at  home." 

iam  Thayer.  This  is  Stephen  King,  Miriam;  The  first  days  at  Keniston  were  long,  still 

we  were  speaking  of  him  last  night"  and  sunshiny.      Miriam  rode  with  her  nn- 

The  dark  eyes  left  the  mountain  then  and  cle  several  times  in  the  moming,  when  the 

were  turned  graciously  upon  him  as  the  two  old  '*  Doctor  "  took  the  four-wheeled  chaise 

shook  hands.  surely  if  slowly  up  and  down  the  long  hills 

*<I  am  glad  we  can  claim  old  acquaintance,"  that  cut  off  Keniston  from  the  surrounding 

said  Stephen.    "  I  do  remember  a  little  of  towns.      She  made  a  pretense  of  working 

the  old  play-days.    You  have  not  been  here  on  a  bit  of  cobweb  lace  in  the  afternoons, 

long?  "  while  Aunt  Mercy  sat  in  the  little  straight- 

**0n1y  since  last  night,"  said  Miriam,  backed*  rocking-chair  knitting  and  talking 
smiling,  "  but  long  enough  to  go  into  rapt-  of  her  nephew  John  Thayer — the  father 
ures  over  the  place.  I  shall  stay  a  month  or  Minam  could  but  just  remember.  She  some- 
two,  unless  I  bother  Aunt  Mercy  too  much,  times  wandered  off  alone  down  through  the 
and  explore  my  new  surroundings.  I  want  old  garden  and  across  the  fields,  to  the  broad 
to  live  out-of-doors  all  the  time."  river  where  the  Little  Keniston  came  to  pay 

*'  Stephen   will  know  what   thee  would  its  small  tribute  of  bubbling  and  eddying 

like  best  to  see,"  said  Mrs.  Dean.    "  Perhaps  currents,  and  over  which  the  high  Vermont 

he  will  help  thee  plan  some  of  thy  expedi-  hills  cast  their  deep  green  shadows.     And 

tions."  one  afternoon  at  sunset  Stephen  came  to 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better,  if  Miss  keep  the  boating  appointment. 

Thayer  will  accept  me  as  a  guide-book,"  ''Is  thee  sure  that  little  shawl  will  be  warm 

Stephen  answered,  highly  approving    the  enough?    Do  not  row  far  to-night,  Stephen, 

plan  himself.    '*  Do  you  like  boating?"  for  Miriam  has  had  a  long  ride  to-day  and 

''  Of  all  things  1 "  said  Miriam,  in  a  little  must  be  tired." 

flutter  of  girlish  enthusiasm ;  **  and  I  want  to  **  I  will  bring  her  home  safe,"  he  said,  tak- 

learn  to  row,  myselfy^^h,  so  much  I  "  ing  the  scarlet  shawl  on  his  own  arm.    '*  We 
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will  go  only  down  to  the  island  and  back  this  day.    Miriam's  eyes  lingered  long  on  the 

time.    But  you  will  reaUy  need  something  shores  and  their  reflection,  and  she  made  so 

more  than  this  thin  wrap,  Miss  Thayer ;  it  pretty  a  picture  of  reverie  that  her  compan- 

is  very  pretty,  but  I  am  afraid  not  very  ser-  ion  was  loth  to  interrupt  it;  but  when  at 

viceable  against  last  she  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  bottom  of  the 

*  The  damp  of  the  rirer  fog,  boat  and  still  maintained  the  same  silence. 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down.'  he  thought  it  time  for  some  remark. 

Hadn't  you  better  take  something  else?"  "'A   penny  for   your   thoughts,'   Miss 

*'  Thee  may  have  my  double  shawl,  Mir-  Thayer ;  I  am  afraid  they  are  sober  ones, 

iam,"  said  Mrs.  Dean.    "  It  is  thicker  and  Bo  your  fear  a  shipwreck  on  some  desert 

will  be  none  too  wanp,  thee  will  find."    So  island  ?  " 

the  scarlet  was  replaced  by  sober  drab,  and  She  looked  up  at  him  through  the  long 

the  voyagers  set  off  together.  lashes  with  a  little  blush. 

"  Your  mother  came  in  to  see  us  to-day,"  "  Shall  I  tell  the  truth  ?    I  was  thinking 

said  Miriam,  as  they  went  across  the  field,  of  you ;  wondering  whether  you  ever  get 

*<  and  I  have  been  learning  some  new  chap-  dispirited  and  blue  in  this  lovely  place  or 

ters  of  my  family  history.    It  seems  so  queer  if  you  are  always  as  happy  as  you  look." 

to  be  meeting  people  I  do  not  know  at  all  '*  Do  I  look  so  happy?  "  he  asked,  some- 

and  to  find  they  can  tell  me  all  about  myself  what  amused  at  the  girl's  sudden  frankness, 

and  my  father."  "  Are  n't  you  ?  "  she   rejoined.    "  But  I 

"It  must  seem  strange,"  Stephen  assented;  b^g  your  pardon;  I  didn't  mean  to  cate- 

"  quite  like  a  story.    Your  father  lived  with  chise." 

the  Deans  when  he  was  a  boy,  I  think  ?"  '*  I  began  it    Yes,  I  suppose  I  am  toler- 

'' Until  he  was  seventeen;  then  he  went  ably  happy  as  the  world  goes,  but  everything 

to  New  York.    Have  yon  always  lived  here  is  not  as  I  would  like  it ;  *  Disappointment 

in  Keniston  ?  "  is  the  lot  of  man,'  the  old  copy-books  say. 

"  Yes."  Still  I  seldom  feel  very  gloomy." 

''  And  are  you  contented  here ? "  ''I  thought  so.    I  am  glad  there  are  such 

'*  Just  at  the  present  moment — ^perfectly;"  people  in  the  world  to  keep  the  balance 

and  he  seemed  to  be  telling  the  truth.  even." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said  with  a  saucy  "  You  surely  do  not  carry  any  great  weight 

courtesy, ''  but  that  was  n't  what  I  meant,  of  woe  on  your  own  shoulders,"  he  objected 

Never  mind— here  we  are  at  the  river.    I  jestingly.    "I  can  hardly  believe  that" 

am  so  glad  you  came  over  to-night  I  I  have  "  People  who  indulge  in  high  spirits  have 

come  down  and  looked  longingly  at  the  boat  to  pay  for  them,"  she  said  quietly,  the  dark 

two  or  three  times,  but  did  n't  dare  venture  eyes  very  grave.    "  A  saint  like  Aunt  Mercy 

out  alone."  maj  be  always  the  same  (I  wonder  if  you 

"  You  ought  not  unless  you  can,  manage  admire  her  half  as  much  as  I  do !),  but  a 

your  oars  well,"  he  answered,  as  he  pushed  sinner  has  his  ups  and  downs— especially 

out  from  the  little  cove  where  the  Alice  K.  downs.     But  how  sober  we  are  getting  I 

was  tied.  Oh,  Mr.  King,  won't  you  please — would  you 

Not  for  some  minutes  after  this  was  the  mind  stopping  to  get  some  of  those  ferns 

silence  broken,  except  by  the  even  plash  of  — J^^9  those  ;  the  little  ones  just  on  the  edge 

the  oars  and  the  sound  of  tinkling  cow-bells  of  the  bank." 

up  the  green  slope  of  a  Vermont  hill-side.  She  tucked  a  cluster  of  the  small  green 

The  sun  bad  dropped  below  the  horizon,  sprays  into  her  belt,  and  b^ran  to  talk  of 

leaving  a  nearly  cloudless  sky ;  only  a  few  other  things — of  the  scenery,  of  books,  and 

light  wreaths  of  rosy  pink  floated  almost  in  after  a  while  of  music, 

the  zenith  and  were  mirrored  in  the  clear  "  You  sing,  I  am  sure,"  said  Stephen, 

depths  of  the  river,  while  farther  up  the  "  And  why  sure  ?  " 

stream  the  hazy  crown  of  asingle  mountain  «•  i  hare  no  other  than  a  woman's  reason ; 

was  gilded  with  the  latest  sunlight  of  the  i  think  it's  so,  beeavse  I  think  it 'sso— ' " 
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^*  For  shame !  "  cried  Miriam.    "  To  mis-  girls  just  out  of  school,  who  wake  up  to  the 

quote  Shakespeare  for  the  sake  of  that  first  *  stem  realities '  and  find  it  does  n't  matter 

line !  "  a  pin  to  other  people  what  they  do  or  don't 

*<  And  if  you  care  at  all  for  practice  there  do.    I  can't  think  of  anything  so  wretched 

is  an  old  piano  at  our  house  more  than  en-  as  the  feeling   that   nobody   would   care 

tirely  at  your  service."  whether  one  does  wrong  or  not." 

"  Are  you  then  musical  too?  "  Stephen  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"It  was  my  sister's."  "  If  I  were  wrecked  somewhere  all  alone 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Miriam.  "  Per-  like  Robinson  Crusoe,"  she  went  on,  "  or  in 

haps  I  may  come  sometimes — after  we  have  solitai^  imprisonment  or  anything  of  that 

returned  your  mother's  call.    I  do  really  sort,  I  should  plan  out  a  long  and  very  com- 

miss  my  music  a  little."  plicated   system  of  personal  laws  that   I 

**  I  dare  say  the  old  instrument  is  quite  could  n't   help  breaking  sometimes,  and  a 

out  of  tune,"  said  Stephen,  "  but  I  *11  see  long  and  complicated  set  of  penalties  to 

what  I  can  do  to  it  to-morrow."  match,  and  I  should  be  breaking  rules  and 

When  the  island  limit  of  the  row  was  punishing  myself  and  making  more  rules 

reached  and  the  boat  turned  towards  home  all  the  time ;  so  I  should  make  me  account- 

the  air  had  grown  sensibly  cooler,  so  the  able  to  myself,  and  then  there  would  be  two 

captain  reminded  his  passenger  of  her  shawl,  of  us  and  I  should  have  company  in  my  soli- 

<<  I  don't  believe  I  need  it  yet,"  she  said ;  tude.    It  would  fill  up  the  time ;  don't  you 

but  wrapped  it  around  her  shoulders  never-  see  ?  " 

theless,  and  flashed  a  rather  mischievous  "  I  see,"  said  Stephen,  "  but  I  am  afraid 

glance  at  him  as  she  suddenly  added,  ''  You  I  should  question  the  efficacy  of  the  plan, 

see  willfulness  is  not  one  of  my  many  sins.  Would  n't  so  much  introspection  be  as  bad 

I  took  the  shawl  when  I  did  n't  want  to  and  for  Robinson  Crusoe  as  tiie  sense  of  utter 

now  I  put  it   on  when  I  don't  want  to.  solitude  ?    Introspection  is  a  good  thing, — 

Where  is  my  reward  of  merit  ?  "  not  to  be  preached  down  to  most  people,  I 

"  *  Virtue  is  its  own  reward.'    I  was  going  fancy, — ^but  might  it  not  make  a  roan  exces- 

to  make  another  quotation  but  I  didn't  sively  morbid    and    mentally   unhealthy? 

dare.     I  suppose  you  would  say  women  You  know  Harry  Wadsworth's  third  rule  in 

never  care  to  have  their  own  way  ?  "  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  they  really  care  much  "  I  have  forgotten  it." 

for  it — no,  I  truly  do  not.    It  seems  to  me  '* '  Look  out  and  not  in.'    I  believe  in 

a  woman  would  really  rather  some  one  else  that." 

should  decide  things  for  her.    She  wants  '*  Yes,  I  dare  say  it  is  a  more  healthy  pre- 

the  privilege  of  unlimited  objections,  with  a  cept  than  '  Know  thyself ' ;  but  we  can't — 

small  triumph  now  and  then,  but  in  most  all  of  us — keep  from  looking  in.    I  remem- 

things  she  is  glad  to  have  the  matter  taken  ber  a  bad  little  princess  in  one  of  George 

ofE  her  hands.    I  think  that  is  one  of  the  Macdonald's  fairy  stories,  who  was  shut  up 

reasons  why  women  will  enter  a  convent  for  for  her  sins  in  a  hollow  sphere  where  she 

life."  could  see  nothing  all  day  long  but  distorted 

<'  Horrible  I  "  said  Stephen.  and  exaggerated  reflections  of  herself.    She 

"  Do  you  think  so  V    I  see  oothing  so  very  could  n't  look  *  out '  if  she  wished  1 " 

dreadful  in  it ;  but  of  course  that  is  an  ex-  "  I  hope  such  unfortunate  princesses  are 

treme  case.    Take  simply  the  common  te-  few  and  far  between,"  said  Stephen,  and  by 

dium  of  boarding-school  rules ;  a  girl  may  some  mysterious  clumsiness  rowed  straight 

(will,  if  she  amounts  to  much)  rebel  occa-  into  a  cluster  of  alders  on  the  bank,  when 

sionally  and  grumble  a  good  deal  of  the  the  conversation  naturally  changed  itself 

time, —  still  she  would  much  rather  have  and  did  not  revert  to  the  former  channel, 

strict  rules  to  be  cracked  and  broken  and  **  When  may  we  go  out  again  ?"  he  asked, 

accoimted  for  to  the  powers  that  be,  than  as  they  said  good-night  at  the  gate, 

the  rather  dreary  freedom  of  a  good  many  *'  Any  time  when  you  have  nothing  better 
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to  do/'  answered  Minam  simply.  <<  I  toil  work-shop,  except  that  Adam  had  dark  hair, 
not,  neither  do  I  spin,  and  I  shall  be  de-  May  I  come  in  and  see  what  you  are  do- 
lighted  to  go  any  time.    I  am  not  always  ing  ?  " 

blue,  either,  though  I  may  have  implied  it  "  If  you  don't  mind  the  noise  and  dust," 

to-night. '  I  assure  you  lean  be  frivolous  on  said  Stephen,  evidently  pleased  at  having  a 

occasions  *'  visitor.    **  You  see  our  premises  are  not  kept 

"  And  you  will  do  our  old  piano  the  honor  as  neat  as  Aunt  Mercy's  house." 

to  use  it  sometimes,  if  I  get  it  in  order?"  '*  Oh,  I  don't  mind  sawdust  at  all,"  said 

**If    the  practice  will    disturb  nobody.  Miriam,  tmiling  her  cashmere  carelessly  over 

Won't  you  come  in  ?  Good-night  then."  the  shavings,  "  and  I  always  liked  the  scent 

The  next  day  Uncle  Nathan,  busy  in  the  of  fresh-cut  boards.    Don't  let  me  disturb 

sitting-room  with  papers  and  account  books,  you,  please;  go  right  on;  I  would  like  to 

inquired  of  Miriam  as  she  teased  the  gray  see  how  you  do  it.    I  think  it  would  be  nice 

and  white  kitten  into  un-Quaker-like  frisk-  to  be  a  carpenter." 

iness,  ^  Would  thee  like  to  make  thyself  use-.  She  perched  herself  on  a  heap  of  new 

f ul  to  the  household  and  do  an  errand  ?  "  planks,  and  he  obediently  went  on  sawing 

*<  Of  course,"  said  Miriam,  jumping  up  ear  while  she  watched, 

gerly.    *'  Is  it  to  go  over  to  the  store  for  **  What  else  do  you  do  here  besides  saw 

anything?  I  like  that;  I  went  for  soda  yes-  boards?"  she  asked,  during  a  little  pause 

terday,  and  it  is  such  a  queer  place — every-  while  the  whirling  saw  called   for   more 

thing  in  it,  groceries  and  dry  goods  and  food, 

hardware  all  together.    What  shall  I  get  ?  "  "  These  are  turning-lathes,"  he  said,  lay- 

*<  It  is  not  to  go  to  the  store,"  said  Mr.  ing  his  hand  on  apiece  of  machinery  beside 
Dean,  carefully  folding  an  old  receipt  in  its  her.  "  We  turn  out  chair-rounds  and  tool- 
proper  creases,  **  but  to  William  King's  little  handles  and  spokes  for  wagon-wheels  and  all 
mill.  Thee  will  see  Stephen  there  and  can  such  things.  Would  you  like  to  see  some 
give  him  the  errand.     Gro  in  at  the  small  of  that  work  ?  " 

gate  across  the  road  and  keep  the  right-hand  '*  If  it  would  n't  be  too  much  trouble." 

lane  and  thee  will  find  the  way  without  any  He  pushed  up  a  lever  on  one  side,  slipped 

trouble."  a  band  over  a  wheel  on  the  other  side,  and 

The  narrow  lane  her  uncle  had  described  the  frame  of  iron  and  steel  awoke  to  life, 

ran  by  a  broad,  low,  red-painted  house,  quite  Then,  with  some  little  further  adjustment, 

hidden  from  the  village  street  by  a  group  of  he  showed  her  how  a  rough,  ungainly  bit  of 

evergreen  trees  and  several  straggling  clus-  timber  went  in  at  one  end   and  emerged 

ters  of  lilac  and  cinnamon  rose  bushes ;  and  smoothed,  rounded  and  grooved  to  or4er 

beyond  the  house  it  came  to  an  end  near  a  from  the  other. 

rough  unpainted  building  beside  which  the  "  But  I  do  not  really  see  how  it  is  done," 
Little  Eeniston  sparkled  in  the  sunshine^ —  she  confessed.  '*  I  am  afraid  I  know  very 
that  must  be  the  mill.  The  outer  door  was  little  about  machines.  Do  you  suppose  you 
ajar,  and  she  timidly  pushed  it  open  to  see  could  make  me  understand  this  6ne  ?  " 
if  the  object  of  her  search  were  there.  A  School  lessons  on  mechanics  are  some- 
general  rumbling  jar  kept  the  whole  build-  times  dry,  but  this  was  natural  philosophy 
ing  in  fine  vibration,  and  the  hum  of  whir-  made  easy.  When  the  teacher  is  only 
ring  wheels  and  the  singing  of  a  saw  as  it  twenty-two,  and  the  pupil  is  a  daintily  robed 
cut  steadily  through  a  plank  filled  the  air  girl  with  marvelout^ly  pretty  hands  and  the 
with  a  sound  as  of  giant  honey  bees.  Stephen  brightest  of  dark  eyes  under  curly  lashes,  the 
was  alone  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  time  spent  in  explanation  is  seldom  gnidg- 
busily  engaged  in  feeding  the  musical  saw.  ingly  given  ;  and  on  the  whole  this  piece  of 
He  looked  up  almost  as  she  opened  the  door  scientific  investigation  appeared  to  l)e  pleas- 
and  advanced  to  meet  her.  ant  as  well  as  profitable. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  moved,"  she  said.  "  You  **  You  encourage  me  wonderfully,"   she 

might  have  posed  for  Adam  Bede  in  his  said,  when  the  last  rivet  had  been  discoursed 
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upon.    <*  I  really  understand  it.    I  supposed  about  it.    Aunt  Mercy  always  lies  down  a 

I  was  too  stupid."  while  after  dinner  and  it  is  very  quiet  and 

<<  Most  young  ladies  do  not  care  much  lonesome  in  the  house  ;  but  if  I  can  come 

about  understanding  machines,"  Stephen  over  here  then,  that  will  be  nicb  I " 

answered.    *<  I  have  something  outside  to  **  Father  is  almost  always  at  work  inside," 

show  you  which  I  think  you  will  like  better  the  young  man  continued,  "  and  I  am  gen- 

than  clamps  and  whee^-j-the  mill-pond."  erally  about  the  place  too.    Here  he  is  now, 

**  How  lovely  1 "   she   exclaimed,  as  he  coming  to  speak  to  you." 
opened  an  outer  door  and  they  stood  on  a  Mr.  King,  a  stout,  good-natured  old  gentle- 
platform  built  out  beside  the  dam.    *'0h,  if  man  with  gray  hair  and  beard,  warmly  seo- 
I  only  could  paint  it  1 "  onded  his  son's  standing  invitation  to  the 

It  was  a  mill  pond  in  miniature,  not  more  mill,  and  when  Miriam  had  delivered  her 

than  twenty  feet  in  breadth  at  its  widest  errand  and  started  homewards  it  was  with 

part,  stretching  far  back  between  a  line  of  a  promise  to  avail  herself  of  it  as  often  as 

willows  and  birches  on  one  side  and  a  nat-  she  felt  so  inclined.    Stephen  walked  out  to 

nral  precipitous  wall  of  mossy  rocks  on  the  the  gate  with  her. 

other,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  crowned  <<  I  was  coming  over  this  afternoon,"  he 

with  pasture  shrubs  and  trees.    Partridge  said,  <*to  see  if  you  would  like  to  go  rowing 

vines  dotted  the  moss  with  scarlet  berries  again  to-night,  or  perhaps  to  take  a  little 

and  ferns  waved  their  fronds  of  shining  walk.  Have  you  ever  been  up  Powow  Hill  ?  " 

green  from  lichen-covered  crack  and  crevice.  <<  Never.    Let  us  have  a  taste  of  every- 

A  white  birch  had  sometime  sprung  up  in  thing,  by  all  means,  and  go  to  walk,  if  it  is 

one  of  the  larger  clefts,  and  had  grown  ob-  not  far." 

liquely  out,  from  year  to  year,  till  at  last  it  "  I  think  you  will  not  find  it  tiresome," 

stretched  its  slender  arms  quite  across  the  he  said.    <*  Then  I  may  call  for  you  ?  " 

narrow  expanse  of  smooth  water  to  meet  a  '<  Tes ;  I  will  be  ready  just  as  soon  as 

willow  opposite  and  frame  in  the  rest  of  the  Aunt  Mercy's  early  tea  is  over." 

picture  with  an  arch  of  green.     Little  fishes  He  lifted  the  palm-leaf  hat  as  she  left  him, 

went  darting  back  and  forth  through  the  and  returned  to  the  neglected  saw. 

shallow  waters,  and  eveiy  pebble  in  the  bot-  <*  Miss  Thayer  seems  to  be  a  very  nice 

tom  showed  itself  where  a  sunbeam  went  to  little  girl,"  said  his  father  approvingly, 

search.    It  was  with  pardonable  pride  that  *'  Alice  would  have  been  just  about  her  age." 

Stephen  listened  to  his  visitor's  girlish  de-  **  Hardly  a  little  girl,  father,"  said  Ste- 

light.  phen.    <<  Alice  would  have  been  nineteen 

« I  never  saw  anything  half  so  beautiful,"  now." 

she  declared.    **  I  should  want  to  stay  here  '<  As  you  please,"  assented  the  senior, 

at  the  mill  all  the  time  if  I  were  you.    Think  hauling  over  some  boards  with  a  great  clat- 

what  it  would  be  to  lie  out  here  at  your  ease,  ter.    *<  At  all  events  she 's  a  very  pretty  girl 

with  the  drip  of  the  water  and  the  low  hum  and  has  a  pleasant  way  about  her  ;  don't 

of  the  wheels  for  music,  and  read  William  you  think  so  ?  " 

Morris  and  Tennyson.     Oh,  and  <  The  Cas-  **  Very,"  said  Stephen  briefly ;  and  the 

tie  of  Indolence ! '  It  would  be  a  veritable  saw  began  to  buzz  once  more. 

Lotus  eater's  dream."  Miss  Thayer  was  sitting  on  the  front  door- 

^  Ton  shall  try  it  if  you  will,"  he  said,  steps  pulling  a  woodbine  leaf  to  pieces,  when 

watching  the  bright  face  by  his  side  as  it  he  went  over  after  supper.    The  afternoon 

glowed  and  sparkled.    <'No  one  will  ever  had  been  hot  and  sultry,  and  she  wore  a 

disturb  you  here  if  you  care  to  come  to  read  short  muslin  dress  of  pale  pink  with  a  black 

or  write  letters  or  anything.    I  thought  of  velvet  ribbon  tied  loosely  about  her  waist, 

it  last  night  and  fancied  you  might  like  it."  while  on  the  piazza  floor  a  broad  shade  hat, 

"  Indeed  I  would,"  she  said,  looking  up  to  caught  up  on  one  side  with  a  rose  and  a  knot 

tiietall  level  of  his  gray  eyes  under  their  of  velvet,  showed  that  she  was  expecting  him. 

heavy  brows.    ^  It  was  good  of  you  to  think  **  I  am  all  ready,"  she  said,  catching  up 
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her  hat,  '<  only  I  must  tell  Aunt  Mercy  we  '<  But  it  does  not  matter,  though  I  should 

are  going ; "    and  in  a  moment  more  she  rather  we  should  think  alike  about  it  if  we 

tripped  lightly  down  the  front  path.  could." 

'*  I  have  made  the  I  iano  as  nearly  present-       Reaching  the  summit  of  tlie  long  hill, 

able  as  may  be,"  he  remarked,  as  they  went  they  waited  awhile  to  rest  and  look  about 

up  the  road  and  past  the  little  white  "  meet-  ^Miriam  seated  herself  on  a  large  flat  stone 

iDg  house."  and  took  off  her  hat,  swinging  it  from  one 

*<  Thank  you.    I  will  try  it  some  day  be-  finger  as  her  eyes  wandered  across  and  down 

fore  long.    I  have  never  been  up  this  way  the  valley ;    and  Stephen  stood  beside  her 

before.    Is  this  where  you  go  to  church?  "  with  one  foot  on  a  mossy  stump,  idly  strip- 

*<  Tes,  when  I  go  at  all.    Mother  is  a  reg-  ping  the  leaves  from  a  beech  twig  he  had 

ular  'attendant  and  father  generally  goes  pulled  from  an  overhanging  bough.    Sud- 

with  her."  denly  the  young  girl  turned  towards  him. 

**  What  sort  of  a  church  is  it  ?  "  asked  his       "  I  saw  this  morning  why  you  are  happy 

companion,  with  some  curiosity.    <*  Baptist  and  contented,"  she  said  abruptly.    **  You 

or  Methodist,  I  know  by  the  looks  of  it."  have  that  work  to  do  in  the  mill ;  it  is  pleaa- 

Stephen  laughed.     "  Tes  you  are  right ;  ant  and  not  too  hard,  and  you  know  you 

it  is  Methodist."  can  do  it  well.    But  suppose  you  had  noth- 

<<  Are  you  a  Methodist  then  ?  Or  perhaps  ing  in  particular  to  do— and  could  not  do  it 

you  are  a  Churchman  ?  "  if  you  had — and  in  short,  did  n't  amount 

"  No,  I  am  not  precisely  a  Methodist,  to  much  in  any  way.    Could  you  be  happy 

though  my  mother  would  be  glad  to  see  me  then  ?   I  know  you  could  n't  1 " 
one ;  and — a  Churchman  ?  I  don't  exactly       "  I  would  find  something  to  do." 
understand."  *'  But  what  ?  Suppose  you  were  a  girl — 

"  An  Episcopalian,"  explained  Miriam,  but  we  might  as  well  put  it  frankly — ^I  am 

"  That  is  my  own  faith.    I  thought  perhaps  talking  of  myself ;    why  then  should  n't  I 

it  might  be  yours."  use  the  first  person  ?   Well  then,  I  don't 

*<  I  know  very  little  about  the  Episcopal  amount  to  much.  I  don't  amount  to  any- 
Church,"  said  Stephen.  **  I  have  heard  the  thing.  I  have  no  money  with  which  to  work, 
service  a  few 'times  and  thought  it  pretty,  — only  an  allowance  from  my  step-father  for 
but  that  is  all."  my  clothes  and  general  expenses;    it  is  a 

**  It  is  more  than  pretty,"  said  Miriam  with  generous  allowance,  but  it  leaves  do  partio- 

some  :warmth.  <*  It  is  poetry  all  through —  ular  margin.    I  cannot  work  to  earn  money, 

the  grandest  kind  of  poetry ;  and  I  love  the  for  I  don't  know  how  to  do  anything  and  I 

service  dearly,  because  the  congregation  do  have  n't  the  strength  for  any  manual  labor, 

not  stiffly  sit  and  listen  all  the  time.  I  don't  I  have  no  talents  really  worth  cultivating 

see  how  any  one  can  do  without  the  confes-  for  their  own  sake.    I  can  sing  a  little,  but 

sion  and  absolution — any  one  who  ever  does  no  better  than  dozens  of  other  girls.    I  can 

wrong."  sketch  and  paint  a  little,  perhaps  no  worse 

**I  do  not  like  so  much  form  and  cere-  than  the  average  yoimg  lady  amateur.     I 

mony,'*  objected  Stephen.    "  Of  the  two  ex-  can  dance  the  German  and  embroider  and 

tremes  I  like  the  Quaker  worship  better,  make  sponge-cake,  and  that  is  all.    I  never 

Confession  and  penance  and  absolution  I  read  anything  bat  novels  and  poetry.    I  hate 

class  all  together  as  a  part  of  Catholicism."  myself.    I  wish  I  were  somebody  else, — any- 

«  Do  you  mean  that  you  see  no  good  in  body  in  the  world  but  Miriam  Thayer,  I  am 

penance  ?"  asked  Miriam  in  some  surprise,  so  tired  of  her  I "  She  leaned  her  head  upon 

<<  In  penance  whiqh  is  not  simply  restitu-  her  hand,  and  let  the  shade-hat  fall, 
tion  or  amendment  no  good,  certainly,"  said       '*  The  case  does  not  seem  to  me  so  hope- 
Stephen.    "  To  put  it  frankly,  it  seems  to  less,"  said    Stephen,  not  knowing  exactly 
me  only  a  relic  of  old-time  superstition.  But  what  to  say  in  his  novel  character  of  father- 
I  see  we  do  not  agree."  confessor.     *'  I  do  not  see  why  you  should 

**  By  no  means,"  said  Miriam  decidedly,  hate  yourself." 
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'<  Because  a  life  ought  to  be  good  for  some-  gesture  of  impatience,  and  it  fell  upon  the 

thing  to  somebody,  and  mine  is  n't  I  ^  she  floor  cracked  quite  across  in  two  or  three 

cried  with  a  sort  of  angry  despair.    <<  I  be-  places*.    She  gave  the  accident  no  heed  how- 

liere  I  would  rather  be  wicked  than  simply  ever,  but  sat  looking  out  forlornly  from  her 

inane.     There  is  forgiveness  for  sin,  but  discontent  till  the  germ  of  a  new,  strange 

none  for  emptiness.  idea  sprang  up  in  her  mind— an  idea  that 

''  I  don't  know  how  I  have  come  to  tell  afterwards  grew  into  more  complete  form 

you  all  this,"  she  said  presently,  after  a  lit-  and  showed  itself  in  a  far  different  guise ; 

tie  silence.    "  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  but  to-night  its  first  vague  shaping  from  the 

strange  thing  to  do— to  force  my  confidence  depths  of  her  self-weariness  deluded  her  with 

on  you  in  such  a  way.    I  beg  your  pardon ;  a  dim  promise  of  help,  and  she  grasped  at 

let  us  talk  of  something  else  and  forget  it"  it  eagerly  in  the  strength  of  that  strange 

Ten  minutes  later,  as  they  went  down  the  fancy, 

hill,  Stephen  wondered  at  the  girl's  trans-  Stephen  King,  crossing  the  yard  at  home 

formation.    The  pink  muslin  was  very  be-  one  afternoon,  heard  voices  in  his  mother's 

coming  to  her  dark  beauty,\^and  her  eyes  little  parlor  and  recognized  one  of  them  as 

shone  again  in  the  demurely  coquettish  fash-  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dean's  niece.    Hid  work 

ion  of  the  morning.    She  managed  to  keep  was  not  very  pressing  just  then,  so  he  nat- 

liim  talking  or  reaching  for  almost  inaccess-  urally  went  over  to  the  house  himself.    Mrs. 

ible  flowers  all  the  way  home,  gave  him  as  Dean,  in  white  folded  kerchief  and  snowy 

blithe  a  good^night  as  if  long  repressed  feel-  cap,  was  enthroned  in  placid  state  in  ahigh- 

ing  had  never  broken  bounds,  and  vanished  backed    chair  by  the  window,  and   Miss 

into  the  house  like  a  sprite.    Stephen  was  Thayer  was   examining  with  the  critical 

very  much  puzzled.    It  was  a  new  era  in  his  and  appreciative  eye  of  a  connoisseur  some 

even,  quiet  life,  the  advent  of  this  girl  with  pieces  of  old  china  that  her  hostess  had 

her  beautiful  face  and  her  passionate  confi-  brought  out  for  the  occasion.      She  was 

dences  of  self-reproach.    He  was  quite  ab-  stately  this  afternoon  in  a  trailing  gowA  of 

sent  minded  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and,  some  thin  black  material,  dotted  with  tiny 

once  in  bed,  dreamed  that  Miriam  and  he  leaves  and  sprays  of  golden  silk ;  the  loose 

were  in  the  mill  together  building  a  ship  to  sleeves  reached  only  to  the  elbow,  and  the 

sail  down  the  river,  but  that' just  as  it  was  rounded  arms  each  wore  a  narrow  band  of 

done  she  changed  into  a  swallow  and  flew  gold  about  the  wrist — her  sole  ornaments, 

away  far  over  the  hills  on  the  Vermont  '*I   came  in    to  hear  you   sing,"   said 

shore.  Stephen. 

When  Miriam  went  up  to  her  little  white  She  made  no  objections  or  apologies,  but 
room  that  night,  she  sat  a  long  time  in  the  seated  herself  obediently  at  the  piano  and 
huge,  feather-stuflfed  arm-chair  that  stood  asked  what  he  would  like  to  hear, 
by  the  bureau,  her  dark  brows  drawn  to-  "  Anything  you  choose,"  he  said,  and  re- 
gether  in  a  tired  frown  and  her  eyes  staring  tired  a  little  in  order  to  see  as  well  as  listen, 
with  dismal  intensity  at  the  regular  stripes  For  many  years  he  remembered  that  pict- 
in  Mrs.  Dean's  rag-carpet.  If,  as  she  inti-  ure, — the  long,  dark,  old-fashioned  room 
mated  to  Stephen  King,  Miss  Thayer  was  with  its  paneled  wainscots  and  low  ceiling ; 
subject  to  "  the  blues  "  it  was  evident  that  a  the  little  carved  and  spindle-legged  table  on 
severe  attack  of  that  most  disagreeable  of  mal-  which  she  laid  her  gloves;  the  engraving 
adies  had  now  possession  of  her.  She  reached  over  the  piano  framed  in  varnished  cones ; 
a  little  hand-glass  from  the  bureau  and  stud-  a  portrait  of  the  boy  Milton  with  broad 
ied  her  own  face  long  and  minutely.  That  white  collar  and  clustering  curls ;  and  the 
occupation  at  first  appeared  to  be  more  pleas-  slender,  girlish  figure  in  the  gleaming  dress, 
ant,  but  the  comers  of  the  red  mouth  grad-  with  graceful  fingers  that  after  a  moment's 
ually  drooped  more  and  more  nntil  two  hesitation  touched  the  yellow  keys  and  be- 
woful  girl-faces  confronted  each  other ;  then  gan  to  play  an  accompaniment  to  Jean  Inge- 
she  pushed  the  little  mirror  away  with  a  low's  "Oh,  Fair  Dove." 
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Miss  Thayer's  voice  was  in  itself  nowise  <<  *  Consistency  is  a  vice  of  small  minds,' " 

remarkable  beyond  that  of  many  girls  who  retorted  Miriam.    *<  May  I  not  take  it  ?  " 

have  had  careful  musical  training,  'but  it  '*  Most  certainly  not/'  he  said  with  smil- 

had  a  finely  sympathetic  tone  which  perhaps  ing  decision,  putting  the  volume  in  his  own 

amounted  to  as  much  in  the  general  effect  pocket ;  and  she  submitted  to  accept  the 

as  more  perfect  technical  accuracy.    At  fJl  loan  of  Bret  Harte's  poems  and  a  volume  of 

events,  she  interpreted  the  weird  little  song  Hawthorne  instead. 

with  a  power  to  which  her  small  audience  The  first  day  that  Miriam  went  over  to 
was  quite  unaccustomed,  and  after  it  was  the  mill  to  read  she  found  only  old  Mr.  King 
done  answered  their  plea  for  more  with  busy  at  work,  but  her  coming  had  been  an- 
*<  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  accepting  their  praises  ticipated,  for  a  light  arm-chair  of  rattan 
with  a  shy  but  frank  pleasure  which  seemed  from  the  house  awaited  her  on  the  platform 
— ^to  one  of  her  hearers  at  least — ^very  charm-  beside  the  sheeny  waters  of  the  little  mill- 
ing, pond,  and  she  established  herself  in  peace. 

*<  Tou  spoke  of  not  having  much  to  read,"  There  she  passed  a  long  forenoon  in  reading 

said  Stephen  by  and  by,  as  she  rose  from  and  dreaming,  and  Stephen  having  returned 

the  piano  and  was  drawing  on  her  gloves,  from  his  errand  when  she  passed  through 

**  Our  little  store  of  books  is  limited,  but  the  mill  on  her  way  home,  she  stopped  to 

you  might  find  something  in  it  you  would  speak  and  thank  him  for  the  chair, 

like  to  take  home.    Will  you  see  if  there  is  "  K  I  were  a  man,"  she  said,  untwisting 

anything  you  care  for?"  a  long  curly  shaving  and  winding  it  about 

The  wide  shelves  built  in  at  one  end  of  her  wrist  as  she  spoke,  <<  If  I  were  a  mim  I 

the  room  held  an  odd  collection  of  volumes  should  like  to  be  a  carpenter.    Somehow  it 

ancient  and  modem,  and  Miriam  looked  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most 

them  over  with  much  interest.  thoroughly  honest,   manly   trades  in  the 

<<  *  History  of  Methodism,'  *  Rasselas,' '  Lu-  world.    I  like  to  think  of  Christ  in  his  work- 

cile,'— -doyou  like  Lucile,  Mr.  King?"  shop, — and  it  is  the  only  natural,  proper 

**  Not  at  all,"  said  Stephen.  setting  for  a  strong,  human  man  like  Adam 

<<I  fancied  so.    *  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Bede." 

Fuller,'  'The  Origin  of  Species,'  *  Macau-  Stephen  smiled. 

lay's  £ssayB.'    Oh,  what  is  this ? "  and  she  ^  It  is  honest  work,  and  I  like  it;  but  I 

started  to  take  down  a  volume  that  stood  don't  know  that  it  is  so  much  better  than 

near  Macaulay — a  treatise  on  mental  disor-  anything  else." 

ders.  '^  Tou  have  no  enthusiasm,"  said  Miriam, 

^  Only  a  medical  book  that  was  my  un-  with  a  pretty  pout.    **  Do  you  care  for  any- 

cle's.     You  would  n't  care  for  that,  Miss  thing  very  much  ?  " 

Thayer."  "  Yes,"  said  Stephen. 

<<  On  the  contrary,  it  is  exactly  what  I  It  was  not  a  lengthy  or  otherwise  remark- 
want.    May  I  take  it,  please  ?  "  able  speech,  but  Miriam,  meeting  the  speak- 

"  Anything  on  the  shelves  but  that,"  said  er's  eye,  blushed  suddenly  and  rosily,  and 

Stephen  coolly.    **  That  is  positively  forbid-  with  a  laugh  and  a  good-by  slipped  out  at 

den."  the  door  and  ran  home. 

She  looked  at  him  in  open-eyed  wonder.  They  rowed  again  that  night  upon  the 

<*  And  why,  pray  ?  "  river,  and  began  to  feel  very  well  acquainted, 

**  Because  it  is  not  a  healthy  book  for  you  as  old  friends  should.   The  midsummer  days 

to  read.    It  will  make  you — ^"  glided  by  with  unwonted  celerity,  bright- 

« — ^Morbid.     I  know  it    I  am  morbid  ened  with  long  sunset  walks  and  rows,  mu- 

now — so  what 's  the  difference  ?    No,  Mr.  sical  practice  in  the  little  old  parlor,  and 

King,  you  have  roused  my  curiosity.    That  moments  of  conversation  when  Miriam  took 

is  the  book  I  want^  and  I  must  have  it."  her  books  and  came  over  to  the  mill  to  read. 

« I  thought  women  never  cared  to  have  Stephen  catechised  himself  rather  severely 

their  own  way,"  said  Stephen  teasingly.  once  or  twice  as  to  the  end  of  it  all ;  but, 
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ackDowledging  to  himself  how  utterly  im-  dered  as  the  weeks  went  by.    For  himself, 

probable  it  was  that  this  high  spirited,  city-  he  had  ceased  to  imagine  he  was  prudent 

bred  girl  could  ever  make  permanent  her  and  far-sighted ;  he  knew  his  heart  was 

fancy   for   the   quiet   life   she   was  noW  quite  at  the  mercy  of  the  dark  eyes  and 

leading,  thought  he  was  safe  from  disap-  saucy   tongue   of   his   opposite   neighbor, 

pointment  through   the   smallness  of  his  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  see  in  her 

expectations,  and  delivered  himself  over  un-  manner  some  trace  of  shy  regard,  but  the 

conditionally  to  the  pleasure  of  the  days  next  day  would  destroy  the  charm  with  a 
and  Miriam's  society.    She  never  alluded  to  ^  spirit  of  teasing  mischief  or  the  vague 

her  words  on  the  hill-top,  and  though  vari-  shadow  of  a  cooler  reserve.    The  question 

able  as  a  kaleidoscope  in  small  matters,  be-  was  beyond  his  powers  of  solution,  and  he 

ing  teasing,  confiding,  dignified  and  demure  waited  for  time  to  bring  the  answer.    At  last, 

by  turns,  seldom  seemed  entirely  low-spir-  one  day  in  August,  Miriam  spoke  of  going 

ited.    One  doll,  rainy  day,  however,  he  called  home. 

to  leave  an  express  package  sent  down  by  '*  Groing  home  I  **  repeated  Stephen,  with 

the  station  agent,  and  found  her  busy  over  a  feeling  of  blank  disappointment  which  he 

lace-work,  looking  "very  pale  and  sober.  did  not  try  to  conceal.    "  Are  you  then  so 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said,  laying  tired  of  Eeniston?" 

down  her  work.    "  I  feel  very  cross  and  dis-  "  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Miriam  warmly, 

agreeable,  and  I  can't  abuse  Aunt  Mercy,  <*Ilove  the  old  place  dearly — eveiy  square 

you  know."  inch  of  the  ground  and  every  drop  of  water 

*'  At  your  service,  mademoitelle.**  in  the  Connecticut  and  the  Little  Keniston ; 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  say  I  wanted  to  abuse  jfoti,"  I  shall  miss  it  all  more  than  I  can  tell,  but 

she  said,  looking  at  him  in  a  peculiar  fash-  it  is  time  I  went    To  tell  the  honest  truth 

ion  from  between  half-shut  lids.    ^  I  want  I  am  not  very  anxious  to  go  back  to  my  step- 

you  to  amuse  me,  that  is  all ;  or  lend  me  father,  but — '  If  it  were   done  when  't  is 

something  more  to  read.    I  have  finished  done ' " — She  finished  the  quotation  with  a 

*  The  Marble  Faun.' "  little  mock-pathetic  smile.    They  were  down 

*<  That  is  a  strange  book,"  said  Stephen  in  the  maple  grove  beyond  the  garden,  be- 
reflectively,  tween  Mr  Dean's  house  and  the  river,  and 

*<  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea?"  asked  she  was  plaiting  a  long  wreath  of  green 

Miriam  slowly,  with  the  same  carelessly  in-  leaves  to  wind  about  her  hat.    Stephen,  ly- 

tent  look  in  her  eyes.  ing  at  her  feet,  snapped  a  little  stick  in  two 

"  Of  the  Faun's  soul  growing  out  of  a  without  looking  up. 

sin  ?    It  is  finely  managed  in  the  book,  of  "  When  must  you  go  ?  " 

course,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  "  This  week ;  probably  Saturday.    That 

experiment  to  try.    Don't  you?"  gives  me  four  long  days  yet — ^to  add  to  all 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said   Miriam,  again  my  happy  ones  this  Sunmier." 

slowly.    "  It  might  wake  up  a  soul  that  was  "  Have  you  really  been  happy  here?  "  he 

asleep,  if  the  repentance  were  sharp  enough."  asked* 

Stephen  pulled  the  kitten's  ears,   and  **  In  many  ways,  yes ;  happier  than  I  have 

stroked  her  fur  the  wrong  way.    "  What  ever  been  since  I  was  a  little  girl  with  my 

may  I  bring  you  now  to  read  ?     Something  own  father.    Every  one  is  so  good  to  me— 

amusing?"  Aimt  Mercy  and  Uncle  Nathan  and  your 

*'  Something  to  make  me  laugh,  if  this  father  and  mother  and —  " 

storm  is  going  to  last  long,"  answered  Mir*  What  was  the  matter?    There  was  a  lit- 

iam,  starting  up.    ^  Don't  treat  that  poor  tie  choke  in  her  voice  and  she  did  not  finish 

kitten  so  shamefully,  sir.    It  is  you  who  are  the  sentence.    Stephen  was  thinking  of  the 

abusive  I "  old  problem. 

Did  this  girl  care  a  bit  for  him  or  not  ?  **  Miriam,"  he  said,  after  an  interval  of 

That  was  the  problem  over  which  the  fair-  silence,  *'  I  must  tell  you  something,  even  if 

haired  young  carpenter  puzzled  and  pon-  it  only  makes  you  think  me  a  presumptuous 
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fool.  I  cannot  bear  to  have  you  go  away  and  did  this  just  for  the  pleasure  of  disappoint- 
quite  out  of  my  life,  because — because  I  love  ing  me  and  spoiling  the  one  love  and  ambi- 
you  as  I  never  loved  any  one  before, — ayB  I  tion  of  my  life  ?  " 

shall  never  love  any  one  else.  There  is  noth*  *<I  did  it, — but  not  for  that,"  /she  said, 
ing  in  the  world  I  care  for  so  much  as  you.  with  a  little  quiver  in  the  smooth  tones. 
I  would  do  anything,  be  anything,  if  I  *<  I  did  it  just  because  I  knew  I  should  after- 
might  only  hope  that  sometime  you  would  wards  be  very  sorry,  that  the  remembrance 
share  the  life  I  made."  of  it  would  be  the  bitterest  misery  I  could 

The  wreath  dropped  from  Miriam's  hands  suffer, — the  thought  that  I  had  deceived  you 

and  she  sat  pale  and  silent  'so.    And  I  wanted  to  make  myself  very 

<*  I  know  it  is  asking  you  to  give  up  many,  miserable  in  some  way.    I  deserved  it." 

yes,  most  of  the  things  you  are  accustomed  to  *<  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Stephen, 

have,  for  I  am  a  poor  man ;  but  I  am  not  a  his  righteous  .wrath  held  in  abeyance  for  the 

beggar  or  an  idler,  and,  please  God,  my  wife  moment  by  wonder.    The  dark  eyes  began 

should  not  be   ashamed   of   her   husband  to  fill  with  tears. 

though  he  did  work  for  his  living.    Won't  "I  hated  myself  —I  told  you  so  once.    I 

you  speak  to  me,  Miriam  ?    Won't  you  give  hated  myself  because  I  was  so  small  and 

me  just  a  word — a  promise  to  work  for?"  petty,  and  made  my  life  such  a  common- 

But  she  said  not  a  word.    He  took  one  place,  worthless   affair.    I  thought  I    de- 

of  the  slender  hands  in  his  own  strong  one,  served  to  be  made  very  unhappy  in  some 

but  she  softly  drew  it  away  and  still  sat  si-  way  and  that  remorse  might  wake  me  up. 

lent.  And  I  knew  if  I  really  hurt  and  deceived 

**  Is  it  true  then  that  you  do  not  care  for  you  it  would  make  me  more  wretched  than 

me  at  all, — ^that  the  hope  is  all  a  delusion  ?  "  anything  else  I  could  think  of,  and  so  I  did 

be  asked  desperately.    "  Won't  you  even  it.    It  has  all  come  as  I  planned,  for  you  are 

speak  to  me  ?    Do  I  quite  deserve  even  to  grieved  and  angry.    I  don't  want   you  to 

have  no  answer  ?  "  forgive  me.    I  don't  want  to  forgive  myself," 

*<  There  is  nothing  I  can  say,"    Miriam  and  she  began  to  cry  in  good  earnest, 

replied  at  length  with  cold  decision.    *<  I  do  Stephen's  face  was  a  study, 

not  love  you,  Mr  King.    I  have  no  wish  to  **  How  could  you  dream  of  such  a  morbid 

marry  you."  notion  ?    I  believe  you  are  crazy  1 " 

Stephen  at  first  looked  somewhat  aghast  **I  am  not  crazy.    It  is  as  I  planned  it 

at  her  freezing  tone ;  then  a  little  manly  re-  should  be." 

sentment  showed  itself.  Stephen  rose,  walked  off  some  dozen  feet 

^  Then  why  have  you  treated  me  so  all  away  and  stood  with  his  back  towards  her ; 

these  weeks  we  have  spent  together  ?    Didn't  but  she  never  stirred.    It  was  a  novel  situa- 

you  know  I  could  not  see  you  day  after  day,  tion  for  a  pair  of  lovers.    Presently  he  came 

and  talk  and  walk  and  row  with  you  hour  back  and  stood  up  before  her — six  feet  of 

after  hour,  without  falling  in  love  with  you  ?  tall,  broad-shouldered  common-sense  before 

Is  it  possible  that  you  never  saw  how  I  this  bit  of  feminine  caprice, 

cared  for  you  almost   ever  since   the  first  <<  Have  you  never  thought,  in  the  course 

time  we  met?  "  of  your  extensive  planning,  that  this  elabo* 

Her  answer  came  now  clear  and  deliber-  rate  self-punishment  for  a  sin  of  omission 

ate.  costs  other  people  something  as  well  ?    Have 

**  Yes,  I  saw  it  all.    I  knew  it.    I  meant  you  any  right  to  make  others  wretched  too 

that  it  should  be  so."  for  the  sake  of  your  own   self-discipline? 

Stephen  turned  squarely  towards  her,  his  Is  n't  that  really  the  most  selfish  thing  after 

gray  eyes  alight  with  mingled  astonishment  all  ?    Are  my  feelings  to  be  left  entirely  out 

and  anger.  of  the  question?" 

<*  And  you  deliberately   set   to  work  to  "I  did  not  see— I  did  not  think  of  it  in 

make  me  love  yon,  meaning  all  the  time  to  that  way  at  first,"  said  Miriam.  *'  That  is  the 

create  false  hopes  and  then  deny  them?  You  worst  of  it  now — ^the  hardest  part  to  bear; 
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bat  I  cannot  help  it.    There  is  nothing  I  can        *<Has  thee  seen  the  rainbow,  Miriam?" 

do."  asked  Mrs.  Dean.    <<  It  is  very  bright.    Thee 

**  But  there    is/'  said   Stephen,  sitting  ought  to  stop  working  long  enough  to  look 

down  beside  her  once  more.    "Don't  you  at  it" 

see  that  you  owe  me  some  reparation —  **  I  will  in  a  moment,"  said  Miriam,  kneel- 
something  more  than  your  own  distress  iog  by  the  side  of  her  trunk.  "  Let  me  see — 
which  could  be  no  good  to  any  one  ?  Only  yes,  the  dressing-case  will  hare  to  go  in 
say  now  that  you  wiU  marry  me  after  all  and  there.  Is  it  a  double  bow.  Aunt  Mercy?" 
we  may  both  be  happy  yet."  She  stood  in  the  open  doorway  and  looked 

**  I  do  not  want  to  be  happy,"  persisted  out.    One  end  of   the  arch   rested  on  the 

Miriam  drearily.    <*  I  do  not  deserve  it  and  ground  near  the  white  church,  and  the  other 

I  must  not  take  it.    Besides,  I  really  do  not  — ^yes,  the  other  end  came  down  just  over 

care  for  you  in  that  way.    Don't  urge  me  any  the  little  mill.    A  rose-bush  beside  the  door 

more,  Stephen,  don't  talk  to  me, — only  hate  swayed  back  and  forth  and  scattered  its  dia- 

me  as  much  as  you  like.    I  shall  go  home  monds  over  the  stone  step,  and  in  one  of  the 

Saturday.    Forget  me  as  soon  as  you  can —  tall  elms  across  the  street  a  peewee  sang  its. 

and  that  is  alL    Please  leave  me  here.    I  two  sweet  notes  over  and  over.    Must  she 

don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  house  now.  go  away  and  leave  all  this  to-morrow — go 

Just  leave  me  here."    And  Stephen  did  go  away  and    never  see  Stephen  again?    No, 

away  in  a  white  heat  of  anger,  incredulity  that  was  not  to  be,  for  as  she  stood  there 

and  pity.  Stephen  himself  came  across  the  road  and 

The  four  long  days  crept  by  in  dismal  up  the  path.    Her  heart  beg^  to  beat  faster, 

reflections,  without  a  visit  to  the  Deans'  or  He  was  very  pale  and  there  were  dark  cir- 

a  single  fluttering  call  from  Miriam  herself  cles  around  his  eyes. 
atthemilL    That  something  was  wrong  any       '<Do  you  still  mean  to  go  away  to-mor- 

one  could  plainly  see;  but  precisely  what,  row?" 

only  the  two  most  nearly  concerned  could       <*Imust.    I  ought  to  have  gone  before, 

have  told.    For  her  own  part  Miriam  lay  you  know  yourself.    I  have  brought  noth- 

much  of  the  time  on  her  little  white  bed,  ing  but  trouble  here." 
saying  that  her  head  ached — as  indeed  it  did,        <'  I  do  not  know  that  yet,"  said  Stephen, 

and  her  foolish  little  heart  as  well ;  but  that  hurriedly.    "  Think   again,   Miriam.    For 

was  beyond  cure  by  Aunt  Mercy's  camphor  Heaven's  sake,  for  my  sake,  think  before  you 

and  cool,  soft  hands.  go  away.    If  it  makes  you  wretched  to  re- 

On  Friday  afternoon  a  thunder  shower  member  my  grief  and  disappointment, 
swept  down  the  valley.  The  heavy  peals  doesn't  that  show  that  you  care  for  me?" 
crashed  and  echoed  back  and  forth  from  hill  She  was  silent,  and  he  went  on  eagerly> 
to  hill,  and  the  lightning,  sharp  and  vivid,  «  Don't  spoil  both  our  lives  by  a  morbid  fan- 
rent  the  sky  with  frequent  flashes  of  jagged  cy,  Miriam !  We  may  both  be  happy  yet  if 
Are.  Then  came  the  sudden  pouring  rain  you  will  only  let  it  be  so." 
that  swept  the  narrow  streets  as  clean  as  a  <*  We  are  so  different,"  said  Miriam,  the 
ball-room  floor,  and  sent  the  woodbine  leaves  dark  eyes  overflowing  now.  '*  I  do  not  know 
quivering  and  flying  through  the  air.  Mir-  what  to  do  I  If  I  only  knew  what  is  right 
iam  was  in  the  lower  hall  finishing  the  pack-  — ^what  I  ought  to  do—  But — " 
ing  of  a  heavy  trunk,  ready  for  the  morrow's 

journey,  as  the  shower  cleared  away  and  the       What  would  you  have  done  yourself  ? . 
sun  once  more  came  out*  Mdbd  S.  Emery. 
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Gf  N  article  recently  appeared  in  Harper^i  presented  to  him  by  the  friends  of  **  Equa} 
/I   Monthly  Magazine^  wpon  the  "  isms  "  of  Rights  **  in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  in  grate- 
TV  Boston  forty  years  ago.    Thb  article,  ful  acknowledgment  of  his  efforts  in  the 
\|   in    referring   to  the  woman's  rights  cause  of  **  Legal  Reform." 
movement  as  dating  from  the  year  1840,       The  Second  Adventists  also  had  anumer- 
reminded  me  of  the  day  within  my  remem-  ous  following  in  1843.    I  meet  men  daily 
branoe  when  this  town,  now  known  as  man-  who  in  that  year  looked  confidently  to  { 
iifacturing  pumps  and  steam  fire  engines  the  end  of  all  things  as  close  at  hand,  and 
for  the  world,  was  famous  as  the  scene  of  gave  away  all  their  property,  many  making 
the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention  and  robes  in  which  to  ascend.    I  well  remember 
as  ihe  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  the  the  excitement  on  the  eve  of  the  eventful 
champion  of  the  rights  of  woman,  and  of  fifteenth  of  October  1843,  when  upon  going 
Mrs.  Bloomer,  the  so  called  inventor  of  the  to  bed  my  sister  and  I  b^ged  our  mother 
famous  Bloomer  dress.    Within  my  view,  to  be  sure  to  call  us  to  see  the  end  of  the 
as  I  sit  at  my  window  this  sunny  morning  world.    We  considered  ourselves  often  de- 
in  February,  is  the  old  building  then  known  frauded  of  our  just  rights  in  being  allowed 
as  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  in  which  was  held  to  sleep  through  fires  and  like  excitements, 
that  Convention,  the  moving  spirit  being  and  we  thought  the  end  of  the  world  likely 
I^irs.  E.  C.  Stanton,  whom  circumstances  to  be  more  fun  than  a  big  fire.    Miller  vis-                   > 
had  recently  stranded  upon  this,  at  that  ited  this  place  the  Winter  previous,  and  I 
time,  small  and  obscure  village.    Mrs.  Stan-  was  taken  as  a  child  to  hear  him  preach, 
ton  had  lived  since  her  marriage  in  an  Of  his  sermon  I  remember  nothing ;  of  his 
atjnosphere  of  *'  isms,"  so  to  speak.    Mr.  appearance  I  recall  enough  to  make  the  pho- 
Stanton,  one  of  the  **  come-onters  "  of  Lane  tograph  just  publlBhed  seem  veiy  familiar 
^Seminary,  was  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the  to  me.                                                                             / 
anti-slavery  party.    He  was  a  fine  public       The  '<  Baltimore  Washingtonian  Move- 
speaker,  and  the  chiefs  of  that  party  founded  ment "  also  reached  us,  and  in  1842  we  had 
great  hopes  upon  his  future  career  as  an  two  flourishing  societies,  the  **  Washington- 
**  apostle  of  freedom ;"  and  young  as  he  was  ian  "  and  **  The  Martha  Washington."    Re- 
sent him  to  the  World's  Anti-Slaveiy  Con-  formed  drunkards  were  then  as  now  the 
vention,  held  in  London   in  1840.     Mrs.  heroes  of  society,  and  I  remember  well  the 
Stanton  accompanied  him  thither  as  a  bride  jealousy  and  envy  I  felt  toward  a  little  girl 
and  returned  fully  imbued  with  the  advanced  at  school  who  was  quite  a  heroine  among 
doctrines  of  the  time,  and  in  coming  to  this  us,  as  her  father  addressed  crowds  every 
town  some  years  later  found  genial  soil  ready  night  in  his  character  of  a  reformed  inebri- 
to  her  hand.  ate.    I  can  recall  my  mother's  face  now 
For  some  reason  a  spirit  of  reform,  of  when  I  boldly  expressed  the  wish,  ^that 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  things,  a  reach-  papa  was  a  reformed  drunkard."                                    J 
ing  out  for  perfectiou,  characterized  many       The  temperance  lecturer  of  that  day  had 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village.    The  first  ^  his  tricks  and  his  manners  "  as  now.    One 
manifestation  of  this  spirit  was  the  appear-  man  traveled  with  his  little  boy,  who  was 
ance  of  a  paper  devoted  to  "Legal  Reform,"  directed  to  sit  in  a  dark  place  in  the  hall 
edited  by  Ans^  Bascom,  The  MemoriaL  and  at  a  certain  point  in  the  lecture,  when 
The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846  was  his  father  paused  in  his  abuse  of  rum-sell- 
the  outcome  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  ers,  for  an  appropriate  name  for  landlords, 
by  that  paper ;  and  that  something  must  to  call  out  land-depiU, — which  brought  down 
have  been  accomplished  before  that  time  by  the  house  until  some  accident  exposed  the 
Mr.  Bascom's  efforts,  is  proved  by  an  antique  trick.    Another  itinerant  lecturer  was  ac- 
silver  pitcher  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  companied  by  his  little  girl,  who  after  the 
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lecture  was  over  stoofl  upon  a  chair  by  her  own  terror, — for  her  voice  had  never  before 

father's  side  and  sang  sweetly  the  tempei^  been  heard  **  in  meeting/'  and  the  impulse 

ance  songs  of  the  day.    I  recall  that  pretty  that  led  her  to  speak  was  afterwards  be- 

child  vividly,  for 'my  father,  finding  the  lect-  wailed  with  tears. 

urer  was  to  stay  over  Sunday  in  town  and       The  anti-slavery  excitement  was  felt  here 

pitying  the  little  girl  at  a  hotel,  brought  at  an  early  day.    I  think  the  progressive 

her  to  stay  with  my  sister  and  myself,  spirit  of  the  town  must  have  been  known 

Poor  child  1  we  nearly  tore  her  to  pieces  in  even  in  Boston,  for  in  1844,  or  perhaps  a 

our  curiosity  to  see  if  she  were  really  flesh  year  or  two  earlier,  a  committee  of  Boston 

and  blood,  for  had  we  not  heard  her  sing  in  Unitarians  was  sent  here  to  form  a  Unita- 

publio  ?    Years  after  I  read  in  *'  Nicholas  rian  society.    Pierpont  was  one  of  the  com- 

Nickleby  "  a  scene  in  which  the  '*  infant  mitteee,  and  one  other  was  our  present  be- 

phenomenon  "  figured,  and  which  reminded  loved  and  revered   Bishop,'  at  that  time 

me  very  strongly  of  our  performances  with  a  young   Unitarian   minister   in    Boston, 

that  poor  little  girl.  Whether  Abby  Kelly's  first  visit  to  this 

The  war  raged  then  as  now  between  the  place  brought  about  this  committee's  com- 
temperance  party  and  the  rum-sellers,  as  ing,  or  whether  their  coming  brought  about 
their  opponents  were  styled.  My  father  was  hers,  I  cannot  tell.  I  think  Abby  Kelly  first 
active  as  a  temperance  man,  and  when  my  came  here  as  early  as  1848.  So  obnoxious 
dog  Jack,  a  magnificent  Newfoundland,  was  was  she  at  that  time  that  she  could  not  ob- 
found  stiff  and  cold  one  morning,  we  were  tain  a  place  within  doors  to  speak,  but  from 
sure  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  rum-sellers,  the  stoop  of  my  father's  house  harangued 
When  I  left  my  big  rag  baby  out  in  the  the  people  assembled  in  his  orchard.  It 
garden  all  night  and  the  pigs  ate  the  head  seems  hardly  credible  at  this  day,  but  a  lady 
off  for  the  bran  with  which  it  was  stuffed,  living  in  this  town,  a  woman  of  the  highest 
my  sister  and  I  were  sure  it  was  the  naughty  character,  was  actually  disciplined  by  a  lead- 
rum-seller  who  had  thus  mutilated  our  dar-  ing  church  of  which  she  was  a  member  for 
ling.  sitting  upon  a  chair  upon  "  that  stoop  "  while 

There  was  one  theft  laid  to  that  party  Abby  Kelly  spoke, 
that  I  am  afraid  they  were  guilty  of.    "  The        Another  instance  of  the  feeling  against 

Martha  Washington  Society"  presented  a  her  occurs  to  me  in  connection  with  this 

banner  to  the  ^  Washingtonians."    I  can  lecture — Abby  Kelly  wore  something  like 

see  the  hideous  thing  as  I  write.    The  head  the  Quaker  costume,  always  a  snowy  ker- 

of  Washington  in  the  center  was  painted  by  chief  crossed  upon  her  breast.    In  the  ex- 

a  local  artist,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  citement  of  speaking  that  kerchief  became 

put  on  by  a  committee  of  ladies  in  my  somewhat  disarranged.    Knowing  this  intu- 

mother's  kitchen.    The  scene  of  the  presen-  itively,  as  a  woman  always  does  know  of  any 

tation  comes  before  me  now,  with  the  per-  disorder  in  her  dress,  she  put  up  one  hand 

fume  of  the  roses  and  syringa  bushes, —  and,  going  on  with  her  impassioned  address, 

for  it  was  a  warm  evening  in  June, — as  my  readjusted  the  disordered  folds  of  the  ker- 

sister  and  I  stood  clinging  to  our  mother's  chief.    It  Was  all  done  in  a  womanly  and 

dress,  while  my  father  made  for  her  the  nee-  modest  way ;  but  not  long  afterwards  the 

essai^  speech  as  Pi-esident  of  **  The  Martha  local  papers,  commenting  upon  her  speech, 

Washington  Society."    Alas  I  before  mom-  remarked   that    while    speaking,    ^  Abby 

ing  broke  that  banner  was  stolen.    Great  Kelly's    dress   became   immodestly   disar- 

was  the  consternation,  deep  the  indignation  I  ranged,  and  instead  of  retiring  she  stood 

A  meeting  was  called  of  the  *<  Washingtoni-  before  that  throng  and  brought  it  into  order, 

ans,"  and  the  president,  rising,  thanked  the  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  an  exposure 

sister  society  for  the  banner,  then  went  on  that  would  have  made  a  modest  woman  sink 

with  the  doleful  tale  of  the  theft.    **  We  into  the  ground." 

will  make  you  another,  sir,"  spoke  out  the        Frederick  Douglas,  and  Charles  Lenox 

president  of  '*  the  Marthas,"  much  to  her  Remond  often  visited  us,  and  Grarrison  cftme-   ^  - 
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onoe,  aocompanied  by  Geoige  Thompson,  to  me  only  a  few  days  since  by  meeting  one 

the  English  M.  P. ;  while  the  lesser  lights  of  of  its  members. 

the  abolition  party  often  held  forth  in  the       One  year  we  lived  without  meat, —  Gra- 

old  Wesleyan  ChapeL  hamites  I  believe  my  father  and  mother 

We  were  also  in  the  field  in  the  struggle  called  themselves.    I  think  it  was  that  same 

between  homeopathy  and  allopathy.     Dr.  year  that  the  Non-Resistant  Society  was  orr 

Bayard,  the  celebrated  homeopathic  physi-  ganized. 

cian,  was  a  lawyer  living  in  this  town  when  To  this  place  as  I  have  tried  to  describe 
Hahnemann's  system  began  to  attract  atten-  it,  came  Mrs.  Stanton  in  1846  or  47.  She  was 
tion.  With  a  strong  natural  bias  to  the  then  in  the  early  bloom  of  a  most  attractive 
medical  profession,  he  became  infatuated  womanhood,  fascinating  in  manner,  cul- 
with  the  theory  of  homeopathy,  and  prao-  tured  by  travel,  society  and  books ;  warm^ 
ticed  among  the  converts  as  an  amateur  hearted,  impulsive,  "  a  very  woman,"  for  a 
some  time  before  his  departure  for  Paris,  secret  was  not  safe  an  hour  in  her  posses* 
whither  he  went  in  1844  to  pursue  his  med-  sion.  She  soon  exerted  a  wide-spread  influ- 
ical  studies.  To  have  amateurs  practicing  ence  over  the  younger  and  more  advanced 
the  new  theory  was  bad  enough,  but  when  a  portion  of  society.  The  older  and  more  con- 
regular  physician  joined  the  ranks  of  the  servative  might  point  to  her  disregard  of 
enemy  nothing  but  expulsion  from  the  soci-  Sunday,  of  ordinary  religious  duties ;  but 
ety  of  his  medical  brethren  was  sufficient  they  were  answered  by  an  appeal  to  hereon* 
punishment.  Dr.  W — ,  a  convert  to  home-  duct  as  a  wife  and  mother,  to  her  admirable 
opathy,  was  tried  before  the  medical  soci-  housekeeping  and  charming  hospitality,  as 
ety  of  this  county,  and  of  course  was  a  proofs  of  Christianity  in  life  and  conduct 
martyr  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends.  One  Most  preachers  of  morals  and  religion  fail 
bright  morning  I  stood  with  my  sister  to  to  live  up  to  their  precepts ;  Mrs.  Stanton's 
see  our  father  and  mother,  with  a  party  of  practice  was  better  than  her  preaching, 
friends,  drive  off  to  a  nei^boring  town  with  Her  private  life,  laid  open  to  the  world, 
the  design  of  cheering  and  supporting  Dr.  would  reflect  far  more  honor  upon  her  than 
W —  as  he  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  S —  county  any  public  effort  she  has  ever  made.  Mrs. 
medical  society.  Stanton  would  turn  from  her  desk,  where 

The  temperance  societies  joined  issue  with  lay  a  manuscript  of  a  lecture  upon  the  wrongs 

the  homeopathists,  and  a  pledge  was  prepared  of  woman  in  marriage,  to  give  a  young  girl 

and  signed  by  many,  never  to  allow  intoxi-  about  to  be  married  the  most  loving  sympa- 

cating  liquors  to  be  given  as  a  medicine,  no  thy   and  the  wiseet  and   most  judicious 

matter  how  urgent  the  case ;  also  not  to  al-  advice.    I  know  of  wives  who  will  never 

low  liquor  to  be  brought  into  the  house  in  cease  to  hold  Mrs.  Stanton  in  loving  and 

time  of  illness.    When  this  fanaticism  had  grateful  remembrance, — ^however  they  may 

borne  fruit  in  the  loss  of  some  valuable  lives  look  upon  her  public  career, — for  advice 

common   sense   stepped  in,  and  the  war  given  at  that  most  important  time,  so  wise 

finally  ended  in  the  compromise  that  now  and  good  that  they  feel  they  owe  much  of 

exists  all  over  the  world  between  the  two  the  happiness  of  their  lives  to  her  counseL 
systems, — the  old  school  giving  less  medi-       Mrs.  Stanton  was  then  as  bold  and  defiant 

cine,  the  new  not  allowing  patients  to  die  as  now  of   popular    feeling  or   prejudice 

for  want  of  it  ^  when  it  conflicted  with  her  sense  of  justice. 

We  also  had  the  community  fever.    Two  At  a  time  when  the  prejudice  against  color 

associations  were  established  near  us,  one  at  was  far  greater  than  now,  she  boldly  walked 

Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  called  an  Associ-  down  the  main  street  of  this  town  in  the 

ation,  another  at  Skaneateles,  a  Community,  broad  light  of  a  June  day  arm  in  arm  with  / 

Some  families  broke  up  their  homes  in  this  Frederick  Douglas ;  and  she  entertained  as 

town  and  went  to  Sodus  Bay,  to  their  sor-  honored  guests  both  Frederick  Douglas  and 

row.    I  have  not  room  for  the  sad  story  of  Chasies  Jjcnox  Reroond,  when  they  came 

one  of  these  families,  which  was  brought  back  here  to  lecture  in  the  old  chapeL 
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Mrs.  Stanton  greatly  missed  in  coming  a  herculean  task  before  them/'  They  knew 
here  the  excitement  of  her  Boston  life,  women  had  wrongs, — ^had  they  not  called  a. 
where  a  convention  was  always  at  hand  and  convention  to  complain  of  them  ? — ^but  just 
a  new  **  ism  **  daily  to  be  talked  over.  In  what  they  were,  or  how  to  present  them,  no 
Mrs.  Stanton's  own  account  of  the  Conven-  one  knew.  They  consulted  the  reports  of 
tion,  she  says  she  met  in  Auburn  in  the  peace  and  anti-slavery  societies;  but  **b11 
Summer  of  1848  Lucretia  Mott,  for  the  were  too  tame  and  pacific  for  the  inaugura- 
flrst  time  since  the  World's  Convention  in  tion  of  such  a  rebellion  as  the  world  never 
London.  Talking  over  with  Mrs. Mott  the  saw."  ''Finally/'  says  Mrs.  Stanton,  ''a 
theories  that  occupied  them  as  they  walked  lady  present  read  in  a  loud  clear  voice  the 
the  streets  of  London  together,  was  like  the  Declaration  of  1776."  It  was  at  once  re- 
smoke  of  battle  and  strains  of  martial  music  solved  to  use  that  historic  document,  substi- 
to  the  old  war  horse, — ^the  call  to  arms,  tuting  "all  men"  for  King. George.  Poor 
Mrs.  Stanton  has  never,  her  life  through,  ladies !  to  have  to  resort  to  the  product  of  a 
gone  willingly  in  a  beaten  path ;  whatever  man's  brain  before  they  could  even  proclaim 
she  is,  she  is  original.  We  had  had  all  kinds  their  wrongs !  ''But,"  to  go  on  with  Mrs. 
of  conventions,  but  we  were  unconscious  of  Stanton,  "our  ancestors  had  eighteen  wrongs 
our  chains,  blind  to  our  slavery  as  women,  to  complain  of,  and  knowing  that  women 
our  wrongs  unread  upon  the  statute-books*  must  under  any  circumstances  have  more 
But  when  the  idea  was  broached  between  wrongs  than  men  could  possibly  have  to 
the  two  ladies  of  a  woman's  convention  con-  complain  of,  a  protracted  search  was  made 
ducted  by  women,  it  had  the  great  merit  to  through  the  statute-books,  church  usages, 
Mrs.  Stanton  of  being  new  if  nothing  more,  customs  of  society,  to  find  that  exact  num- 
What  to  complain  of,  what  particular  ber."  "  Several  well  disposed  men  assisted 
wrongs,  Mrs.  Stanton  knew  no  more  than  in  the  search ; "  and  Mrs.  Stanton  quotes 
any  other  of  the  unconscious  victims  about  the  remark  of  a  youthful  lord  present,  "  Your 
her ;  but  she  "  sniffed  the  battle  from  afar,"  grievances  must  be  grievous  indeed  when 
and  rushing  into  the  arena  threw  down  the  you  have  to  go  to  books  to  find  them  out." 
glove  as  the  champion  of  "  woman's  rights."  Reading  this  in  Mrs.  Stanton's  account  the 
In  Mrs.  Stanton's  history  of  the  suffrage  other  day  brought  back  to  my  memory  the 
movement,  she  tells  the  story  of  the  first  fact  of  Uiat  "youthful  lord*s"  confiding  to 
convention  with  such  gleams  of  her  own  hu-  mtf,  as  a  fellow-lover  of  mischief  without 
mor  that  one  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  much  reverence  for  elders  and  betters,  his 
she  saw  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  the  whole  "  audacious  talk  "  to  the  grievance  hunting 
affair.  ladies. 

Four  ladies,  Lucretia.Mott,MarthaWright,        The  momentous   day,  the  19th  of  July, 

Mary  Anne  McCliutoc  and  Elizabeth  Cady  was  clear  and  bright,  with  mercury  at  90^; 

Stanton,  sitting   around    the  tesrtable  of  Mrs.  Stanton  says,  "Crowds  on  foot,  on 

Richard  Hunt,  a  prominent  Quaker  living  horseback  and  in  carriages  flocked  to  the  old 

near  Waterloo,  on  Saturday  evening  July  chapel."    I  do  not  remember  a  crowd,  but 

15th,  1848,  resolved  to  call  a  convention  to  we  all  differ  as  to  terms,  and  Mrs.  Stanton 

consider  the  "  Rights- of  Woman,"  and  be-  may  have  meant  that  zeal  made  up  for  num- 

fore  twilight  had  deepened  into  night  the  bers.    I  am  certain  that  every  man,  woman 

call  was  written  and  sent  to  the  Seneca  and  c^ild  present  signed  the  declaration,  and 

County  Courier.    The  convention  was  called  I  find,  on  consulting,  sixty-five  names  of 

for  the  19th  and  20th  of  July,  and  the  next  women,  thirty  of  men.    As  "  the  crowd  " 

day  (Sunday  the  16th)  after  the  tea-party  at  came  to  the  doors  of  the  chapel  they  were 

\  Mr.  Hunt's,  these  ladies  met  in  the  parlor  found  to  be  locked;  but  Mrs.  Stanton  and  her 

of  Thomas  McClintoc,  at  Waterloo,  to  write  adherents  soon  came  upon  the  scene, "  armed 

their  declarations,  draw  up  resolutions  and  with  the  declarations,  resolutions  and  the 

,  consider  subjects  for  speeches.    To  use  Mrs.  statute-books  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Stanton's  own  words  "  they  found  they  had  No  one  had  a  key  or  seemed  to  know  where 
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to  procure  one.    The  conyention  was  to  be  Douglas'  speaking  strongly  in  favor  of  that 

of  women  exclusiyely,  no  men  admitted ;  resolution.    Those  were  the  days  of  Fred- 

but  alas  I  rig^t  here  upon  the  start,  an  ap-  erick  Douglas'  fiery  denunciation   of  all 

peal  to  the  obnoxious  sex  was  necessary.    It  wrongs,  social  and  moraL    Time  and  the 

was  soon  found  that  the  doors  of  the  chapel  accomplishment  of  the  great  purpose  of  his 

were  barred  by  bolts  drawn  upon  the  inside,  life  have  greatly  softened  him,  and  he  no 

and  the  only  way  to  obtain  admittance  was  longer  pours  forth  those  streams  of  fiery 

for  some  one  to  get  in  through  the  windows  eloquence,  so  bitter,  so  sarcastic,  that  old 

and  draw  the  bolts.    But*  these  windows  Sojourner  Truth  was  hardly  to  be  blamed 

were  so  high  from  the  ground  that  no  one  for  the  question  suddenly  asked  by  her  in 

but  a  man  or  tall  climbing  boy  could  scale  the  midst  of  one  of  his  speeches,  **  Frederick, 

them.    After  some  consideration,  **  an  em-  is  God  dead  ?  "  Mrs.  Stanton  also  contended 

bryo  Professor  of  Yale,"  was  "boosted"  for  that  resolution. 

through  one  of  the  windows,  and  quickly        Of  cour^fB  the  impressions  of  such  a  child  ^ 

opened  the  doors  and  admitted  the  "  Con-  as  I  was  are  of  little  impoi*tance,  none  I 

vention."    We  all  went  in, — I  say  we,  for  I,  might  say,   except   as   corroborating  the 

thoughonly  a  girl  of  thirteen,  attended  every  history  of  the  time  as  told  by  others.    I 

session.    I  was  one  of  the  "  little  pitchers  "  remember  all  that  passed  perfectly  well 

of  the  last  generation,  and  my  father,  just  (except  of  course  the  speeches),  and  the 

home  from  the  Convention  of  1846  and  the  whole  scene  comes  before  me  as  vividly  as 

succeeding  session  of  the  legislature,  was  if  yesterday, — the  old  chapel  with  its  dusty 

much  interested  in  the  proceedings,  and  was,  windows,  the  gallery   on   three   sides,  the 

I  think,  one  of  the  first  speakers.    For  the  wooden  benches  or  pews,  and  the  platform 

end  shadowed  the  beginning.    The  ladies  with  the  desk  and  communion-table,  and 

were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  men  for  aid  be-  the  group  gathered  there ;  Mrs.  Stanton, 

fore  they,  could  even  organize  their  conven-  stout,  short,  with  her  merry  eye  and  expres- 

tion.  sion  of  great  good  humor ;  Lucretia  Mott, 

The  Jirst  trouble  was  a  very  curious  one,  whose  presence  then  as  now  commanded 
and  it  came  near  destroying  ihe  harmony  of  respect  wherever  she  might  be ;  Mary  Anne 
the  proceedings  here,  and  in  Rochester  a  McClintoc,  a  dignified  Quaker  matron  with 
few  weeks  later  almost  broke  up  the  conven-  four  daughters  around  her,  two  of  whom 
tion.  The  ladies  refused  to  work  under  a  took  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  These 
woman  as  a  presiding  officer.  Here  the  mat-  ladies,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  McClintoc,  were 
ter  was  compromised  by  the  appointment  of  beautiful  women,  with  dignified  and  self- 
James  Mott  as  chairman ;  but  in  Rochester,  possessed  manners  not  often  seen  in  women 
where  a  woman  was  chosen  to  preside,  the  brought  up  as  they  were  in  a  country  town 
other  officers  resigned  and  were  about  to  of  that  day.  One  of  these  sisters,  of  whose 
leave  the  hall  in  disgust.  The  question  was  death  I  have  heard  since  I  began  these  rem- 
settled  in  some  way,  I  have  forgotten  how ;  inisicences,  I  have  always  thought  might 
but  it  strikes  me  as  very  ludicrous  that  the  have  been  Bayard  Taylor^  model  for  Han- 
first  act  of  a  convention  called  to  demand  nah  Thurston.  Martha  Wright,  one  of  the 
the  rights  of  woman  should  be  to  refuse  one  ladies  who  called  the  convention,  was  a  sis- 
of  the  rights  claimed  for  her.  ter  of  Lucretia  Mott,  residing  in  Auburn. 

"  James  Mott,  tall,  dignified,  in  Quaker  Mrs.  Wright  took  little  part  in  the  proceed- 

costume,"*  in  the  chair,  his  wife,  Lucretia  ings,  but  pi-obably  not  a  woman  present  was 

Mott,  stated   the  object  of  the  meeting,  more   capable  of  doing  so.    I  knew  Mrs. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  McClintoc  and  Mrs.  Wright  in  after  years,  and  can  bear  my  tes- 

Stanton  "  each  read  a  well  written  speech."  timony  to  her  brilliant  intellect,  keen  wit 

The  declaration  was  read  and  re-read  by  and  admirable  discharge  of  a  woman's  du- 

paragraphs  and   debated    upon.   The  suf-  ties  to  home  and   society.    Mrs.   Wright 

frage  resolution  was  the  only  one  not  unan-  died  in  Boston  in  the  Winter  of  1875.    Of 

imously  adopted.    I  remember  Frederick  the  other  women  connected  with  this  con- 
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vention  I  remember  little ;  they  are  like  Stanton's  guest    We  were  receiyed  by  our 

shadows,  there  but  not  to  be  materialized.  hostess  in  her  usual  charming  manner,  but 

Of  this  first  convention  may  be  said  with  Mrs.  C~^,  walking  up  and  down  the  parlor 
absolute  truth,  that  however  ridiculous  the  floor  as  we  entered,  her  hands  crossed  be- 
affair  might  seem,  how  like  playing  at  some-  hind  her,  ^  lost  in  thought,"  merely  scowled 
thing  of  importance,  the  women  concerned  a  recognition  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  introduction 
in  it  were  ladies  and  more  than  that  were  of  our  party.  We  sat  down  and  began  to 
pure  hearted  good  women,  if  mistaken,  talk,  casting  side  glances  at  the  **  great 
Reading  over  the  different  accounts  of  the  woman  "  as  she  walked  up  and  down.  We 
convention,  besides  talking  with  many  per-  tried  to  "  converse  "  in  our  best  manner,  and 
sons  who  remember  the  proceedings  perfectly  when  one  of  our  party  made  a  brilliant  re- 
well,  I  find  the  contrast  between  that  first  mark  we  looked  at  the  *'  orator  "  very  much 
effort  and  those  that  have  followed  it  so  as  the  Cranford  ladies  looked  at  the  Hon. 
great,  that  I  think  Mrs.  Stanton  must  often  Mrs.  Jameson's  aristocratic  butler,  as  he 
have  looked  back  upon  those  days  in  1848  showed  them  upstairs.  But  all  to  no  pur- 
with  regretful  longing,  when  she  has  sat  as  pose.  Mrs.  C —  walked  up  and  down,  tak- 
presiding  officer  and  heard  the  women  who  ing  not  the  slightest  notice  of  us.  This  was 
have  since  disgraced  the  platform  of  the  wo-  intolerable,  not  to  be  borne ;  any  speech, 
man's  rights  party,  with  brazen  faces  and  any  notice,  would  be  better  than  this  con- 
tongues,  pour  forth  their  diatribes  at  society  temptuous  silence  and  this  never  ceasing 
and  its  restrictions.  walk.    At  last,  desperate,  "  we  girls,"  with 

Mrs.  Bloomer  if  present  at  the  convention  the  airy  self-conceit  belonging  to  the  age  of 
in  1848  was  then  only  as  an  auditor,  for  sixteen  in  the  feminine  gender,  indulged  in 
she  had  not  yet  awakened  and  found  her-  some  slight  critioism  of  the  lecture  of  the 
self  famous.  This  convention,  Mrs.  Stan-  preceding  evening;  and  one  of  the  party 
ton's  reputation  and  genial  hospitality,  and  remarked,  "  I  am  tired  of  all  this  talk  about 
the  notorious  Bloomer  dress,  for  a  long  woman's  rights,  I  have  got  all  the  rights 
time  made  this  village  a  sort  of  Mecca  I  want."  At  this,  Mrs.  C —  turned  with  a 
for  the  vagabond  reformers  of  the  day.  withering  glance  at  the  poor  girl,  and  rush- 
Very  often  the  chapel  was  lighted  up  of  ing  up  to  her  and  almost  shaking  her  fist  in 
an  evening  and  a  champion  of  woman's  her  face,  so  threatening  was  her  gesture,  ex- 
rights  addressed  the  people.  While  we  were  claimed  in  tones  I  can  hear  now,  "  Young 
sometimes  honored  by  the  presence  of  true  woman  you  are  Alivmg  monument  of  woman's 
good  women  like  Frances  Gage,  or  women  wrongs." 

of  undoubted  genius  like  Elizabeth  Oakes  But  though  we  had  in  these  intermediate 

Smith,  we  often  had  some  very  funny  kinds  years  a  succession  of  the  **  apostles  of  re- 

of  persons  stray  this  way.  form,"  it  was  the  Bloomer  dress  and  The  Lily 

I  remember  one  woman  who  certainly  had  that  gave  us  our  wide  spread  notoriety, 

odd  manners,  to  say  t)ie  least  of  it, — A  Mrs.  This  dress  was  as  wrongly  named  as 

C — ,  from  Ohio  I  think,  a  slight,  delicate  America.    To  neither  of  the  ladies,  Mrs. 

woman  with   a  shrewish   expression,  who  Bloomer  or  Mrs.  Stanton,  whose  names  are 

came  here  a  few  years  after  the  convention  .connected  with  that  costume  the  world  over, 

and  captivated  every  one  by  her  eloquence,  belongs  the  credit  of  originating  it.    The 

I  never  heard  such  a  torrent  of  words.    How  history  of  the  costume  afterwards  so  famous, 

many  ideas  went  with  the  words  I  am  not  and  of  the  paper  that  made  its  fame,  is  some- 

at  this  distance  of  time  capable  of  judging,  thing  after  this  wise : — 

but  I  was,  girl-like,  completely  carried  away  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  the  wife  of  a  young 

by  her  lecture.    This  eloquent  lady  spent  lawyer  of  this  town,  a  quiet  industrious  man, 

several  days  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  one  not  easy  to  know  well  but  much  respected 

evening  a  party  of  young  girls  (myself  in-  by  those  who  did  know  him.    Mrs.  Bloomer 

eluded),  accompanied  by  a  matronly  friend,  was  in  all  respects  Mrs.  Stanton's  opposite, 

went  down  to  pay  our  respects  to  Mrs  — ^thin,  almost  meager,  in  her  proportions, 
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short,  with  a  small  head  and  a  dark  com-  The  LUy,  little  known  even  in  this  place 

plexion  ;  not  at  all   a  handsome  woman,  except  to  the  members  of  the  society  whose 

rather  plain,  on  the  contrary.    Mrs.  Bloomer  organ  it  was.    This  society  was  organized 

had  had  no  particular  advantages  of  educa-  upon  a  strictly  conservative  and  religious 

tion,  nor  was  she  naturally  an  intellectual  basis.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomer  were  both 

woman  or  a  woman  of  talent,  but  she  pos-  members   of   the  Episcopal   Church,  Mr. 

sessed  the  gifts  of  untiring  energy  and  in-  Bloomer  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Church, 

dustry.    As  she  had  no  children,  she  used  and  The  Lily  up  to  this  time  was  conducted 

her  leisure  in  activity  in  such  organizations  in  a  conservative  manner,  and  was  consid- 

as  were  to  be  found  then  in  country  towns,  ered  nn impugnable  by  most  persons  when 

sewing  societies  and  the   like.    Both  Mr.  Mrs.  Stanton  made  her  first  sally  upon  the 

and  Mrs  Bloomer  were  actively  interested  posts.    Mrs.  Stanton  however  understood 

in  the  temperance  cause,  and  when  an  effort  human  nature  and  woman  nature  perfectly 

was  made  to  reconstruct  the  Woman's  Tem-  well.    She  was  a  leader  in  social  affairs,  her 

perance  Society  that  had  languished  from  house  a  social  center,  distinguished  persons 

various  causes,  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  at  once  were  often  her  guests,  and  an  invitation  to 

one  of  the  moving  spirits.    Late  in  the  An-  her  parties  was  not  often  declined  by  any 

tumn  of  1848,  a  party  of  ladies  met  in  the  one,  from  clergymen  down.    A  visit  to  Mrs. 

parlor  of  Mrs.  Lyon,  a  prominent  member  Bloomer,  a  judicious  invitation  or  two,  and 

of  the  Methodist  church,  to  consult  together  the  citadel  was  won,  and  The  Lily  was  hence- 

as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  forth  the  organ  of  the  woman's  rights  party 

Woman's  Temperance  Society  into  active  as  represented  by  Mrs.  Stanton.    A  number 

working  order.    One  resolution  offered  and  of  the  paper  issued  after  this  change  had 

passed  proved  to  be  of  great  future  import-  taken  place  is  also  before  me,  nearly  double 

ance,  and  that  was  the  one  that  resolved  in  size,  —  print,  paper,  all  improved,  and 

upon  the  publication  of  a  monthly  paper  issued  semi-monthly.    It  was,  judging  from 

devoted  to  the  temperance  cause.    A  long  the  old  files  of  The  Lily,  a  far  more  spicy 

debate  upon  a  name  for  this  paper  was  ended  affair  than  the  present  organ  of  Mrs.  Stan- 

by  the  new  paper  being  called,  The  Lily,  ton  and  Miss  Anthony,  The  National  Citi- 

The  first  number  of  The  Lily  appeared  in  zen,    Mrs.  Stanton,  over  her  signature  of  E. 

January  1849,  Amelia  Bloomer  and  Anna  C.  S.,  was  merciless  in  choosing  her  themes, 

C.  Mattison,  editors.    I  cannot  recall  Mrs.  spaiing  neither  institution  nor  individuals. 

Mattison,  who  or  what  she  was ;  but  it  mat-  A  large  distillery  was  built  by  prominent 

ters  the  less  as  her  connection  with  the  pa-  business  men  near  her  house.    As  soon  as  it 

per  ceased  with  the  first  issue,  and  Amelia  was  in  running  order,  a  card  of  thanks  from 

Bloomer  reigned  alone.  E.  C.  S.  appeared  in  The  Lily,  addressed  to 

I  have  some  numbers  of  Hie  Lily  before  Messrs. — ,  for  the  magnificent  bouquet  just 

me  as  I  write,  one  issued  in  1849,  when  the  presented  to  her  by  that  fiim  at  a  cost  of 

paper  was  entirely  loyal  to  the  cause  of  tem-  ten  thousand  dollars.    I  cannot  find  that 

peranoe  and  before  Mrs.  Stanton  had  gained  article,  as  that  number  of  The  Lily  is  miss- 

admii^ion  to  its  columns.    It  is  a  small,  in-  ing  from  my  files ;  but  I  well  remember  my 

significant  sheet  worthy  of  the  name  given  father's  characterizing  it  as  being  as  keen  a 

it,  but  showing  some  inherent  vitality  in  piece  of  irony  as  he  ever  saw  written,  and  it 

existing  at  all  with  such  a  name.    Mrs.  had  the  desired  effect  of  making  a  sensa- 

Stanton  was  at  that  time  trying  in  vain  to  tion.    Another  time  E.  C.   S.  asserted  in 

bring  her  views  before  the  world.    Horace  The  Lily  that  among  the  numerous  personi- 

Greeley  of    The  Tribune  was  her  personal  fications  of  the  devil  he  had  never  assumed 

friend,  but  he  would  not  publish  her  arti-  female   form.      Of   course   tradition  was 

oles  in  The  Tribune.    The  local  papers  would  against  her,  and  a  young  clergyman,  a  mod- 

once  in  a  while  reluctantly  print  a  commu-  est  quiet  man,  who  held  all  advanced  doo- 

nication  from  her  pen,  but  not  often.    About  trines  in  horror  and  would  not  for  the  world 

1850  Mrs.  Stanton's  attention  was  called  to  have  appeared  in  The  Lily,  was  indiscreet 
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enough  to  whisper  to  a  friend  that  Mrs.  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  the  reverse.    Im- 

Stanton  was  wrong,  instancing  the  temptar  agine  her  then  in  a  full  black  satin  frock 

tion  of  St.  Anthony.    Poor  man !    The  next  cut  off  at  the  knee,  with  Turkish  trowsers 

number  of  The  LUy  contained  E.  C.  S.*8  of  the  same  material,  her  wrap  a  double 

apology   and  recantation,  expressing  also  hrochd  shawl^  and  on  her  head  the  hideous 

her  obligations  to  a  Teverend  gentleman  well  great  bonnet  then  in  fashion.    I  have  seen 

skilled  in  legendary  lore.    But  I  am  wan-  scarecrows  that  did  credit  to  farmers'  boys' 

dering  from  the  Bloomer  dress.    I   have  ingenuity,  but  never  one  better  calculated 

tried  to  show,  however,  how  it  was  that  Mrs.  to  scare  all  birds,  beasts  and  human  beings 

Bloomer  became  Mrs.  Stanton's  coadjutor  tiian  was  Mrs.  Stanton  in  the  Bloomer  dress, 

in  her  work  of  reform.    Early  in  the  year  She  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  MiUer  in  the 

1852,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Miller,  the  daughter  of  same  dress,  and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys 

Gerrit  Smith,  came  here  to  visit  her  cousin  yelling,  singing  and  laughing,  while  every 

Mrs.  Stanton.    Mrs.  Mfller  then  lived  in  door  and  window  was  lined  with  staring 

the  country  near  her  father's  residence  at  faces.    The  whole  town  was  roused  as  never 

Peterboro,  going  every  day    to  visit  her  before. 

father  in  all  weathers.  She  often  found  her  In  the  next  number  of  The  Lily,  was  an 
long  dresses  much  in  her  way  on  dusty  coun-  article  from  E.  C.  S.  upon  *<  Dress  Reform," 
try  roads,  and  sometimes  bethought  herself  and  a  hint  that  the  editor  would  soon  assume 
of  a  costume  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Fanny  Kem-  the  costume.  Of  course  Mrs.  Bloomer  had 
ble  wear  in  mountain  climbing  in  Massachu-  so  identified  herself  with  Mrs.  Stanton  that 
setts,  years  previous.  The  Winter  of  1852  when  the  latter  said  a  Mrs.  Bloomer  must  say 
was  characterized  by  very  open  weather,  and  h.  Hence  one  bright  day  in  the  latter  part 
Mrs.  Miller  put  her  long-thought-of  project  of  May,  three  months  after  Mrs.  Miller  had 
into  execution  by  cutting  off  one  of  her  brought  the  costume  into  town,  Mrs.  Bloomer 
gowns  just  below  the.  knee,  and  making  walked  out  of  her  house  <<(^  to  Bloomer."  She 
Turkish  trowsers  of  the  material  thus  gained,  had  a  far  better  figure  for  the  dress  than  had 
This  costume  she  wore  with  great  comfort  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  looked  better  in  the 
in  her  walks  from  her  house  to  her  father's,  Bloomers  than  any  other  person  I  have  ever 
and  in  coming  here  she  remembered  our  seen  wear  them.  For  one  thingshe  discarded 
clay  mud  and  the  absence  of  sidewalks  upon  the  bonnet  then  universally  worn  and  as- 
many  of  our  streets, — Mrs.  Stanton's  own  sumed  a  round  hat,  something  like  the  sun 
house  being  at  the  end  of  a  long  muddy  and  sea-side  hats  now  worn.  Ohl  theexcite- 
lane,  a  very  "slough  of  despond"  in  bad  ment  of  that  Summer!  Reporters  from  the 
weather.  Mrs.  Miller  brought  the  costume  city  papers  were  seen  in  our  streets,  evi- 
with  her  as  a  niatter  of  convenience,  little  dently  expecting  to  find  all  the  female  pop- 
dreaming  of  the  commotion  she  was  about  ulation  wearing  the  hideous  toggery.  Tlie 
to  excite.  Doubly  welcome  was  she  to  her  Home  Journal^  then  under  Willis  and  Morris, 
cousin  with  this  costume,  for  Mrs.  Stanton  the  leading  literary  paper  of  the  country, 
had  worn  the  gloss  of  novelty  off  from  most  sent  a  con*espondent  here  to  learn  all  that 
of  her  themes  and  was  sighing  for  a  new  was  to  be  learned  about  the  private  lives  of 
sensation,  a  new  reform.  Here  it  was  ready  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Mrs.  Bloomer.  If  I  am 
to  her  hand,  and  forgetting,  or  not  heeding,  thought  to  exaggerate  the  excitement,  a  ref- 
all  she  had  said  of  the  advantages  of  the  erence  to  Harper's  Monthly  for  that  year,  or 
long  flowing  robes  over  the  male  costume  in  to  the  London  Punchy  will  prove  how  wide 
her  first  speeches,  she  rushed  with  renewed  spread  the  excitement  was.  In  1850  Mrs. 
ardor  into  "  dress  reform."  As  soon  as  the  Bloomer  made  a  tour  through  the  state, 
necessary  stitches  could  be  taken,  Mrs.  Stan-  speaking  in  Metropolitan  HaU  in  New  York 
ton  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  new  to  one  of  the  largest  audiences  ever  assem-  , 
dress.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  first  ap-  bled  within  the  walls  of  that  building.  She 
pearance  I  Mrs.  Stanton  is  not  slight  or  also  spoke,  at  that  time  and  at  others,  in  all 
sylph-like  in  her  proportions ;  she  is,  not  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  state,  crowds  flock- 
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ing  to  see  and  hear  the  famous  Mrs.  Bloomer,  went  oat  after  assuming  again,  to  use  the 

As  she  had  not  one  requisite  for  an  orator,  irords  of  a  Bloomer  and  woman's  rights  ad- 

either  voice,  manner,  or  anything  particular  Tocate,  **  the  garh  of  woman's  slavery." 
to  say,  the  whole  attraction  must  have  been       Mrs.  Bloomer  was  chagrined  at  Mrs.  Staa- 

the  dress  and  the  notoriety  she.had  gained  in  ton's  defection,  and  a  slight  coolness  ensued 

wearing  it.    I  think  that  it  was  also  in  1858  between  the  two  ladies.    Some  articles  in- 

(but  my  memory  for  dates  is  imperfect)  tended  to  be  yery  severe  appeared  in  The 

that  Mrs.  Stanton,  accompanied  by  her  baby  lAlff,  in  which  Mrs.  Stanton  was  referred 

and  nurse,  went  to  Albany  and  in  the  short  to  as  **on6  we  wot  of,"  to  her  great  amuse- 

dress  presented  to  the  Legulature  of  our  ment 

state  the  first  petition  for  female  suffrage.       Mrs.  Bloomer,  to  whom  the  costume  had 

Mrs.    Stanton   did  not  long   wear  the  brought  fame  and  fortune,  wore  it  for  some 

Bloomer  dress,  in  spite  of  her  assertion  that  years,  but  finally  laid  it  aside ;  and,  as  a  pri- 

she  had  assumed  it  for  life ;  she  *'  dropped  it  vate  citizen  of  a  western  town,  is  a  far  more 

like  a  hot  potato,"  to  use  her  own  exprea-  useful  woman  than  in  the  days  when  her 

sion,  after  wearing  it  a  year  or  two.    1  have  name  was  known   £rom    Qhina  to  Peru 

seen    persons  delighted  to   get   out  of   a  through  the  **  Bloomers." 
scrape,  and  have  heard  such  persons  express       Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the 

satisfaction ;  but  never  have  I  seen   any  events  I  have  recorded  took  place,— years  of 

one  so  happy,  so  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  as  great  and  important  changes  as  the  world 

incubus,  as  was  Mrs.  Stanton  when  she  had  has  ever  seen.    In  this  town,  the  application 

the  courage  (and  far  more  was  required  to  of  capital  and  business  talent  to  the  devel- 

lay  aside  the  dress  than  had  been  necessary  opment  of  our  magnificent  water  power  has 

to  assume  it)  to  cast  off  the  ugly  toggery,  brought  about  the  busy  life  of  a  manuf  actur- 

<<  I  can  go  out  without  being  stared  at  now,"  ing  town,  and  real  practical  work  long  ago 

was  her  heartfelt  exclamation  of  satisfaction  expelled  the  ^  isms." 
to  a  friend  in  the  street  the  first  time  she  Mary  S.  BtdL 
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A  FISH  8TOBT. 

IT  all  came  about  through  the  plotting  of  their  respective  languages,  and  by  the  re- 

the  Conger-Eel,  for  before  he  suggested  markable  sagacity  of  the  sea-lion,  who  has 

to  the  fishes  the  idea  of  organizing  a  become  even  more  proficient  in  Welsh  than 

J     church  every  member  of  the  finny  tribe  the  keeper  in  Marine4ionese. 

had  lived  according  to  the  first  principle  Among  all  the  fair  and  lovely  ladies  who 

enunciated  by  the  catechism,  considering  reigned  as  belles  in  this  watery  society,  none 

that  a  fish's  chief  end  consisted  in  serving  were  so  lovely  or  so  fair  as  the  Sea-Anemone, 

his  Creator  and  enjoying  His  benefits.   The  She  was  the  lode-star  of  all  masculine  eyes, 

circumstances  of  the  remarkable  agitation  the  city  clock  by  which  they  timed  their 

which  suddenly  spread  among  the  peaceful  heart-watches,  so  that  whenever  she  entered 

denizens  of  the  Aquarium  were  related  to  a  dravring-room  there  were  not  two  but  fifty 

me  by  one  of  the  keepers,  a  Welshman  of  fish  **  with  but  a  single  thought "  and  fifty 

uncommon  mental  and  drinking  capacity,  hearts  beating  as  one.    When  she  seated 

who  has  established  a  speaking  acquaintance  herself  with  languid  grace  a  horse-shoe  arch 

with  one  of  the  sea-lions.    He  was  assisted  of  her  admirers  .was  immediately  formed 

in  this  undertaking  by  the  similarity  of  around  her,  and  obsequious  attention  waited 
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upon  her  words.  Among  those  who  were  not  been  cultivated  to  so  high  an  extent  as 
always  found  in  the  wake  of  her  filmy  iris-  those  pertaining  to  fishes,  he  is  still  a  moral 
tinted  train  were  the  Hermit  Crab,  the  Oo-  and  intellectual  animal.  We  belieye  that 
topus,  the  Jelly-Fish,  the  Lobster,  the  Conger-  if  he  were  put  in  possession  of  the  advan- 
£e1,  the  Eingiyo  and  the  Stickleback.  As  tages  accorded  to  our  race,  and  were  sub- 
yet  her  preference  for  any  one  of  these  had  merged  in  salt  water  for  several  centuries, 
not  been  publicly  announced,  though  she  his  brain  would  undoubtedly  become  so 
had  privately  intimated  to  her  confidential  pickled  as  to  reduce  it  in  size,  and  conse- 
friend  the  Grold  Fish  that  she  considered  quently  concentrate  and  intensify  its  qual- 
the  Jelly-Fish  the  most  amiable,  the  ]L>ob8ter  ity.  Favorable  conditions  of  brain  pickling 
the  richest,  the  Eingiyo  (a  titled  foreigner)  such  as  we  suggest  are  all  that  is  necessary, 
the  most  distingue,  the  Stickleback  the  wit-  in  our  opinion,  to  develop  the  most  advanced 
tiest,  and  the  Conger-Eel  the  most  polite ;  specimens  of  this  genus  into  a  low  form  of 
but  after  all  the  Hermit  Crab  was  really  the  Hermit  Crab.'* 

best,  and  she  Hked  him  more  than  any  of  The  speech  of  the  Hermit  Crab  was  con- 

the  others — ^with  the  exception  of  the  Octo-  sidered  a  marvel  of  liberality  and  generous 

pus,  who  was  so  fascinatingly  wicked.  thinking.      He  proceeded  to  explain  the 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  form  the  ri-  church-forming  instinct  of  the  human  spe- 
valry  of  these  seven  aspirants  to  the  hand  of  cies  as  he  had  observed  it  in  the  conversa- 
the  Anemone  might  have  taken,  had  it  not  tion  of  several  ladies  who  were  occupied 
happened  that  about  this  time  a  Natural  with  a  church  fair ;  and  this  part  of  his  re- 
History  Society  was  organized  by  the  in-  port  was  listened  to  with  the  same  sort  of 
mates  of  the  Aquarium,  for  the  improve-  interest  as  might  be  displayed  by  an  intelli- 
ment  of  their  remarkable  opportunities  for  gent  audience  of  our  own  species  in  a  lect- 
the  study  of  the  human  species.  The  Whale  ure  upon  the  concretions  of  deep-sea  corals, 
had  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of  this  It  was  the  Conger-Eel,  as  we  observed  at  the 
society  in  recognition  of  bis  ability  in  spout-  start,  who  disturbed  the  reigning  harmony 
ing,  the  Cuttle-Fish  to  the  secretaryship  from  by  a  suggestion. 

his  remarkable  facility  in  throwing  ink.  They  were  doubtless  all  familiar,  he  said, 
while  the  motto  "  The  proper  study  of  fish-  with  a  proverb  whose  unanswerableness  as 
kind  is  man  "  had  been  unanimously  adopt-  an  argument  was  everywhere  admitted, — 
ed.  All  official  documents  were  to  be  "  When  you  are  in  London  do  as  the  Loon- 
stamped  by  the  Seal.                               ^  ies  do." 

For  a  time  all  went  on  (as  is  usual  in  The  white-whiskered  searlion  interrupted 

an  aquarium)  swimmingly.    The  Electrical  the  Conger-Eel,  saying  that  the  quotation 

Eel  gave  lectures  on  magnetism,  the  Shark  to  which  he  referred  was  one  which  he  had 

on  vivisection,  without  however  being  able  often  heard  given  as  a  motto  of  conduct  to 

to  illustrate  his  remarks  by  experiments,  sea-men  by  the  commanders  of  war-ships, 

owing  to  his  inability  to  procure  a  subject.  He  begged  leave  to  give  it  in  the  slightly 

His  hopes  of  doing  so  had  been  high  upon  different  form  in  which  he  had  always  heard 

one  occasion   when    an   adventurous    boy  it :  '*  When  you  are  in  the  Navy  do  as  the 

climbed  into  his  tank,  but  the  keeper  had  Knaves  do." 

the  boy  out  before  the  Shark  had  time  to  The  Conger-Eel  gracefully  accepted  the 

open  his  case  of  lancets.  correction.    <*  Let  us,"  he  added,  "  act  upon 

The  Hermit  Crab,  as  chairman  of  a  com-  this  principle  of  conformity  by  doing  whilst 

mittee  for  investigating  the  moral  and  men-  among  men  as  the  many  do." 

tal  faculties  of  man,  made  upon  the  last  This  proposition  Was  accepted  with  accla- 

meeting  of  the  society  the  following  report:  mation,  a  church  was  immediately  organ- 

"  Mr,  President  and  fellow  Jishes : —  ized,  and  an  invitation  to  its  pastorate  was 

Tour  committee  have  made  a  careful  in-  tendered  to  the  Conger-Eel.    This  was  ex- 

vestigation  of  the  subject  assigned  them,  actly  what  the  wily  creature  wanted.    He 

and  agree  that  while  man's  faculties  have  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  display- 
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ing  hiB  talents  before   the  Sea-Anemone,  set  to  *^ran  the  concern/'  took  the  whole 
What  higher  prestige  ooold  he  desire  than  business  management  into  his  own  claws, 
that  belonging  to  the  popular  pastor  of  a  greatly  incensing  the  ladies  on  the  Church 
fashionable  church?  Debt  Committee  by  intimating  that  they 
Indeed,  so  surprised  was  the  Sea-Anem-  knew  nothing  of  business,  and  roimdly  as* 
one  by  the  turn  which  affairs  had  taken  and  serting  that  his  office  boy,  the  Craw-Fish, 
the  unexpected  astuteness  displayed  by  the  could  have  procured  a  debt  of  far  nobler  pro- 
Conger-Eel,  whom  she  had  hitherto  regarded  portions.    The  Kingiyo,  or  three  tailed  fish 
only  as  an  elegant  trifler,  that  she  accepted  of  Japan,  trusted  that  this  was  not  merely 
his  escort  and  walked  to  her  home  with  him  a  wave  of  feeling,  but  that  thought  was  to 
at  the  close  of  the  evening,  although  she  be  revolutionized  and  that  the  philosophers 
had  been  driven  to  the  society  in  a  nautilus  of  the  Orient  would  at  last  find  their  de- 
shell  drawn  by  a  four  in  hand  of  barnacles  served  recognition  in  the  religion  of  the  day. 
owned  by  the  Lobster.  The  Stickleback,  who  luxuriated  in  con- 
When  the  Sea-Anemone  reached  home  troversy,  found  here  a  rich  opportunity  for 
she  was  the  affianced  bride  of  the  Conger-  displaying  his  argumentative  powers  before 
Eel,  the  wedding  to  take  place  on  the  occa-  the  lady  of  his  luve,  and  vanquished  each 
sion  of  his  ordination.    A  business  meeting  evening  whoever  dared  oppose  him  with  such 
of  the  church  and  society  was  called  soon  unvarying  success  ihsX  the  Sea-Anemone 
after.    **  We  must  have,"  said  the  Conger-  determined  to  improve  the  first  opportunity 
Eel,  ^*  a  fair,  in  order  to  meet  the  pastor's  which  should  offer  for  snubbing  him. 
salary  and  other  expenses  and  to  pay  the  While  the  Octopus  raved  over  '<  essential 
church  debt"  wickedness,"  the  Jelly-Fish  dabbled  in  phi- 
<*  But  you  do  not  need  a  salary,"  objected  lanthropy,  the  Lobster  endeavored  to  reduce 
the  Lobster,  *<  and  we  have  no  church  debt"  all  to  a  system  of  despotism,  the  Kingiyo 
«As  to  declining  a  salaiy,"  replied  the  prattled  of  pure  reason,   the   Stickleback 
Conger-Eel,  *'  because  I  do  not  need  it,  I  snarled  impartially  in  all  directions,  and  the 
can  only  say  that  I  find  no  such  example  Conger-Eel  was  busy  conciliating  and  reo- 
•et  by  tiie  race  whose  customs  we  are  follow-  onciling    these   disturbing   elements,    the 
ing  t  and  without  a  church  debt  the  ortho-  Hermit  Crab  was  the  only  actor  who  kept 
doxy  of  our  organization  might  well  be  himself  remote  from  the  scene.    He  under- 
questioned."  stood  the  desires  of  the  Conger-Eel,  and  be- 
A  committee  of  ladies  was  at  once  author-  lieving  that  they  would  prove  successful 
ized  to  secure  a  church  debt,  at  whatever  retired  broken4iearted  to  the  recesses  of  a 
cost,  and  the  pastor's  salary  was  fixed  at  pipe  bowl  which  had  been  dropped  into  his 
five  thousand  angle-worms  annually.    All  tank,  and  announced  his  intention  of  **  going 
of  the  admirers  of  the  Sea- Anemone,  seeing  over  to  Rome."    The  Sea^ Anemone  her^lf 
that  she  was  greatly  interested  in  the  new  was  not  without  predilection  in  regard  to 
church  organization,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  forms  of  religion.    Like  most  young  la- 
the enthusiasm  with  which  they  entered  dies  she  indulged  a  passion  for  art,  being 
into  the  enterprise.    The  Octopus, — ^whohad  especially  devoted  to  the  pictures  in  oil  of 
been  one  of  the  most  desperate  characters  the  Sardine  and  to  the  Kensington  embroid- 
in  the  aquarium, — carried  his  change  of  ery  of  the  Scallop.    The  dearest  desire  of 
heart  quite  to  fanaticism,  announcing  that  her  heart  now  was  to  have  the  Conger-Eel 
no  one  could  be  considered  as  converted  who  made  a  cardinal,  that  he  might  appear 
had  not  been  extremely  wicked.    The  Jelly-  dressed  in  a  gorgeous  set  of  scarlet  vest- 
Fish  called  often  on   the  Sea-Anemone  to  ments  which  the  Scallop  was  preparing  for 
discuss  charitable  projects,  and  that  lady  him  under  her  direction.    She  did  not  for  a 
confided  to  the  Grold  Fish  that  the  general  nK>ment  consider  that  his  assumption  of  the 
warmth  had  made  him  '<  softer  than  ever."  office  of  cardinal  would  probably  delay  their 
Tha  Lobster,  who  was  something  of  an  marriage  indefinitely,  and  if  tlie  idea  had 
autocrat  and  had  determined  from  the  out-  occurred  to  her  the  wedding  would  have  been 
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surrendered  as  a  matter  of  small  importance  side  the  church;  this  paper  was  like  the 

in  comparison  with  the  scarlet  surplice,  stole  announcement  of  civil  war.  Other  papers  hy 

and  chasuble.  other  members  of  the  society  followed.   The 

It  so  happened  that  her  opportunity  for  Hermit  Crab,  from  his  retreat  in  the  pipe 

snubbing  the  Stickleback  came  before  the  bowl,  sent  to  the  daily  press  an  extremely  sar- 

▼estments  were  finished.    That  gentleman,  castic  editorial  with  the  heading  *<  A  Histor- 

emboldened  by  his  success  in  making  him-  ical  and  Legal  Review  of  the  Documentary 

self  generally  disagreeable,  proposed  to  the  Evidence,  beginning  with  the  Kingiyo's  Crit- 

Sea-Anemone   and  was  promptly  rejected,  cism  on  Bir.  Snapping  Turtle's  Attack  on 

with  the  intimation  that   the  Conger-Eel  Mr.  Shrimp's  Vindication  of  Mr.  Jelly-Fish's 

was  his  successful  rival.    With  the  utmost  Apology  for  Rev.  Conger-Eel's  Deprecatory 

malice  he  at  onee  set  about  sowing  dissen-  Answer  to  Mr.  Lobster's  Protest  to  Mr. 

sion  in  the  new  society.    He  first  suborned  Stickleback's  Comments  on  Rev.  Conger- 

the  Cuttle-Fish  to  his  base  ends,  who  dark-  Eel's  Remonstrance  to  the  Strictures  of  Mr. 

ened  the  entire  Aquarium  with  a  virulent  Cuttle-Fish." 

discharge  of  controversial  ink  in  a  pamphlet  The  Rev.  Conger-Eel  replied  from  the 

entitled  *'  Strictures  on  the  Doctrines  held  pulpit  with  a  sermon  intended  as  a  *<  Har- 

by  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel."  roonizing  Commentary  to  Mr.  Hermit  Crab's 

The. Conger-Eel,  thinking  that  this  attack  Historical  Review  of  the  Documentary  Evi- 

eame  from  an  outsider  and  that  his  church  dence,  etc.; "  but  it  was  quite  useless,  the  fire 

would  stand  by  him,  very  imprudently  an-  of  contention  which  now  raged  in  his  con- 

swered  it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  An  Affec-  gregation  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by 

tionate  Remonstrance  to  the  Strictures  of  such  gentle  sprinkling  as  this.    The  sugges- 

Mr.  Cuttle-Fish,"  in  which  he  rashly  though  tion  of  the  Lobster  was  acted  upon  and  the 

truthfully  maintained  that  the  gentleman  question  of  the  system  of  religious  thought 

had  no  right  to  criticise  his  doctrines  since  to  be  adopted  was  openly  discussed, 

he  had  been  careful  never  to  announce  any.  The  Hermit  Crab  attended  the  convention 

well  knowing  that  they  were  a  fruitful  cause  assembled  for  the  amicabie  settling  of  this 

of  discord.    The  policy  of  the  Conger-Eel  question,  and  assured  them  that  retirement 

was  at  once  disclosed  and  the  fat  was  in  the  from  the  world  and  solitary  communion  with 

fire.     The  Stickleback  came  out  with  an  nature  was  the  only  way  out  of  their  diffl- 

artide  headed  "  A  few  Comments  on  the  culty,  closing  his  remarks  with  the  words, 

Remonstrance  of  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel  to  the  **  Believe  me,  my  friends,  Asoeticism  is  the 

Strictures  of  Mr.  Cuttle-Fish,"  ridiculing  a  only  form  of  religion  left  us."    The  Octopus 

society  without  a  creed.    The  Lobster  an-  rose  and  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of  Fanati- 

swered  this  attack  in  a  **  Protest  to  the  cism  and  Sensationalism,  saying  that  he 

Comments  of  Mr.  Stickleback  on  the  Re-  considered  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel  much  too 

monstrance  of  the  Rev.  Conger-Eel  to  the  tame,  and  that  he  intended  to  found  a  church 

Strictures  of  Mr.  Cuttle-Fish,"  in  which  pro-  of  his  own,  inviting  all  present  who  shared 

test  he  demanded  that  the  society  should  his  views  to  secede  and  follow  him.    The 

unite  in  a  council  for  the  formation  of  a  Sea-Anemone  begged  them  to  observe  that 

statement  of  opinion  which  he  was  very  cer-  the  religious  feeling  of  the  present  day  found 

tain  existed.  its  most  enthusiastic  expression  in  aesthet- 

The  Conger-Eel,  seeing  ruin  ahead  of  ics,  that  the  Beautiful  had  assumed  its 
him  if  this  suggestion  was  carried  out,  im-  proper  place  in  entirely  superseding  the 
mediately  published  a  "Deprecatory  Answer  Good,  and  if  they  would  only  all  unite  in 
to  the  Protest  of  Mr.  Lobster  to  the  Com-  the  attempt  to  decide  what  tints  should  be 
ments  of  Mr.  Stickleback  on  my  own  Re-  used  in  their  stained-glass  memorial  win- 
monstrance  to  the  Strictures  of  Mr.  Cattle-  dows,  she  was  sure  the  question  of  doctrine 
Fish."  This  was  the  second  false  move  of  would  settle  itself.  The  Lobster,  who  had 
the  Rev.  Conger-Eel.  Hitherto  the  oontro-  listened  thus  far  with  ill-concealed  impa- 
versy  had  been  carried  on  with  persons  out-  tience,  now  asserted  that  there  was  no  oo- 
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casion  for  any  dispute  whatever.  Only  even  antipathetic  elements  of  religious 
one  way  could  be  right,  pure  Dogmatism  thought  which  had  been  here  presented, 
alone  had  any  right  to  be  denominated  re-  would,  properly  mingled,  blend  as  sweetly  as 
ligion.  The  Jelly-Fiah  had  found  another  lemon  juice  and  loaf  sugar  in  a  cooling  sum- 
way  of  solving  the  difficulty.  **Let  Hu-  mer  libation,  and  he  begged  each  to  carry  out 
manitarianism  rule  the  day.  Brains  are  not  his  own  system  of  thought  with  perfect  lib- 
to  be  tolerated,  thought  is  a  crime,  a  heart  erty  and  unanimity  of  feeling, 
is  the  only  organ  necessary  for  the  spiritual  These  remarks  were  only  too  well  acted 
body.    All  books  on  theology  or  philosophy  upon. 

should  be  sold  for  old  paper  and  the  pro-  The  Stickleback  bristled  up  his  spines, 

ceeds  invested  in  CharloUe'Russe  for  tramps  stuck  his  fins  in  his  ears,  and  glared  angrily 

and  criminals.    Every  measure  in  the  least  about  him,  shrieking  <*  Antagonism,  &ation- 

savoring  of  logic  or  common  sense  must  be  ve-  alism,  Nihilism!" 

toed."  He  was  interrupted  by  the  three  tailed  "Fanaticism,  Sensationalism!  "yelled  the 

mandarin,  or  other  official  from  Japan,  the  Octopus. 

Kingiyo,  who  was  sure  that  only  the  major-  **  Dogmatism,  Absolutism,*'   replied  the 

ity  of  men  could  be  content  with  such  weak  Lobster,  hurling  clams  about  him  in  the 

flap-doodle  as  this,  while  the  intellectual  mi-  belief  that  they  were  works  on  combative 

nority,  the  ^  Kings  of  modem  thought,"  were  theology. 

universally  accepting  Paganism  and  Idola-  **  Asceticism  I  Monasticism  1 "  groaned  the 

try  as  the  most  reasonable  systems  of  belief.  Hermit  Crab,  retreating  into  his  pipe-bowl 

A  collection  of  idols  had  been  imported,  and  and  blocking  up  the  entrance  with  a  Pearl 

the  rush  to  obtain  them  for  the  various  ad-  Oyster. 

vanced  churches  of  the  city  had  been  so  *'  Humanitarianism,"  warbled  the  Jelly- 
great  that  some  very  fashionable  and  wealthy  Fish,  as  he  choked  three  sea-melons  and  a 
churches  had  been  obliged  to  content  them-  quart  of  sea-mushrooms  into  the  mouth  of 
selves  with  imitation  idols,  almost  hideous  a  sick  Grampus. 

enough  to  be  genuine,  originally  designed  ^  Paganism !  Barbarianism  1 "  retorted  the 
as  statues  for  the  ornamentation  of  Central  three  tailed  Kingiyo,  punching  the  Jelly- 
Park.  The  Stickleback  summed  up  the  re-  Fish  in  every  part  in  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
marks  of  those  preceding  him  as  the  merest  his  cerebral  ganglia, 
vaporing  of  idiocy,  and  denounced  every  **  Optimism  1  Universalism  I "  chanted  the 
other  system  of  belief  before  hearing  it  with  Conger-£el.  "  Behold  we  have  found  one 
the  same  impartiality.  **  Antagonism,"  he  word  on  which  we  all  unite, — Um  1  ism  1 I9M 1 
insisted,  "  is  the  only  rational  attitude  for  Let  this  be  our  accepted  creed." 
any  fish  under  all  circumstances."  But  as  he  spoke  his  entire  congregation 
The  Conger-£el,  managing  to  gain  pos-  floated  away,  scattering  like  a  school  of  small- 
session  of  the  floor,  endeavored  to  pour  oil  er  fish  on  the  appearance  of  a  shark, — the 
upon  the  troubled  waters.  He  admitted  in  Sea-Anemone  waving  her  iris  colored  scarf 
turn  that  each  system  proposed  was  the  true  as  she  clung  to  the  Scallop  and  sweetiy  in- 
Mid  only  one,  considering  each  as  a  different  sisting  not  **i8m  "  but  ''ics," — ^Enthusiastics, 
phase  of  the  fundamental  religious  instinct  Ritualistics,  .Esthetics, 
common  to  all,  only  varying  in  aspect  as  the  '*  And  so,"  said  the  sagacious  Welshman, 
particles  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope  arrange  tiie  aquarium  keeper  before  mentioned,"  the 
themselves  in  different  patterns  according  Conger-Eel  was  left  all  alone ;  and  not  a  bit 
as  the  instrument  is  shaken  while  the  parti-  of  a  wedding,  of  a  church  or  of  good  nature 
cles  themselves  remain  invariably  the  same,  has  there  been  in  the  Aquarium  since." 
He  was  sure  that  the  heterogeneous  and  Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
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ESTHER. 

E[£  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  the  court, 
Her  fair  young  form  attired  in  royal  robes, 
While,  through  the  flashing  of  a  thousand  gems. 
Shone  out  the  beauty  that  had  won  a  king. 
A  moment  there  she  paused  with  bended  head. 
As  one  whose  startled  memory,  aroused 
By  instant  vision  of  a  sudden  death. 
Passes  in  quick  review  forgotten  years. 
Once  more  a  girl  she^  roamed  through  sunny  fields 
With  comrades  light  at  heart  and  gay  as  she; 
Or,  as  the  gathering  shades  of  evening  fell, 
She  watched  the  purple  shadows  in  the  west. 
And  heard,  from  him  whose  care  so  well  supplied 
Parental  love,  the  story  of  her  race, 
The  ancient  splendors  of  Jerusalem, 
And  the  o'erwatching  care  of  Israel's  God. 
And  now  to  die  1    Was  it  for  this  that  she 
Was  crowned  ?  For  this  her  beauty  touched  the  king  ? 
Better  have  lived  a  humble  Hebrew  maid 
Than  perish  thus.    Then  sounded  in  her  ears 
Again  these  words :  ^'  Who  knoweth  whether  thou 
Art  to  the  kingdom  come  for  such  a  time 
As  this  ?  **    Proudly  she  lifted  up  her  head 
And,  whispering  *'  If  I  die,  I  die,"  passed  on 
Into  the  presence  chamber  of  the  king. 


Walter  Learned, 
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!•  "I  told Lupiry  't  'was  a  temptin'  of  Provi- 
LUPiBT.  dence  to  hev  a  gfreen  dress,  but  she  seems 
"  Tj  F  I  was  you,  Lupiry,  I  would  n't  try  to  set  upon  it  Young  folks  has  to  learn  by  ex- 
do  nothin'  with  it,  bein'  it's  green —  perience,"  remarked  Lupiry  *8  mother,  who 
besides  bein'  a  terrible  scant  pattern  was  also  a  widow  and  dolef uL  **  And  the 
to  make  a  genteel  dress  out  of,  and  poor  child  won't  hev  much,  and  Luke  bein' 
yaller  and  streaked  in  places.  Green  is  app'inted  to  a  city  church  where  I  expect 
terrible  unlucky  and  DO  mistake.  Iwasmer-  they're  middlin'  genteel  she'd  ought  to 
ried  in  green  myself,  and  look  at  the  run  of  make  the  most  of  what  she 's  got.  She 's  a 
luck  I  've  had  I "  And  Mrs.  Smallidge,  a  master  hand  to  calkilate,  Lupiry  is, — takes 
doleful  widow  who  "  cut  and  basted  "  for  after  the  Hopkins, — ^but  when  she  went  up 
all  the  female  population  of  Rumney  Four  garret  and  fetched  down  Granny  Hopkins' 
Comers,  rolled  her  eyes  upward  as  if  calling  old  green  silk  I  was  beat,  for  it 's  seventy 
upon  Heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the  woes  years  old  if  it's  a  minute.'' 
that  the  green  wedding-dress  had  drawn  Meanwhile  Lupiry,  a  buxom  damsel  with 
upon  her  head.  the  reddest  of  cheeks  and  the  bluest  of  eyes, 
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a  "tip-tdlted  ^  nose  and  a  prim  little  mouth  green  Bilk  bonnet  jest  before  her  son  Elisha 

which  contradicted  it,  was  holding  Granny  was  drownded.    'Tain*t  bo  use  a  talking 

Hopkins'  8eyenty-year8K>ld  green  silk  up  to  it 's  real  foolhardy  to  wear  green  I " 

the  light  with  her  brow  contracted  into  an  "I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  get  along  with 

anxious  frown.  only  the  lilac  silk,  but  I  do  wish  I  could 

'*  I  did  n't  want  it  for  a  wedding-dress.    I  manage  to  squeeze  a  black  cashmere  out  of 

am  going  to  turn  my  turkeys  and  buy  me  a  my  turkey  money  1 " 

lilac  silk.    Luke  likes  lilac.    But  I  did  hope  '*  A  black  cashmere  would  be  sweet  pretty, 

this  would  do  for  something."  and  laylock  is  a  real  genteel  color  and  makes 

"  They  must  be  terrible  worldly,  for  Metho-  up  pretty  for  a  minister's  wife,  bein'  kinder 
dists,  down  to  Luke's  church  if  they  expect  subdued ;  and  silks  is  reasonable  now,  they 
the  minister's  wife  to  her  two  silk  dresses,"  say.  I  do  hope  you  '11  hev  good  luck  with 
said  Lupiry's  mother.  <<  There 's  Mis'  Elder  yotir  turkeys,  Lupiiy.  Tou  'd  ought  to, 
Bemus,  the  relic'  of  a  Presidin'  Elder,  she  you  've  took  such  care  of  'em, — and  tur- 
nover had  but  one,  and  she's  wore  that  keys  is  dretful  tender  fowls.  If  Abner 
every  communion  Sunday  for  nigh  upon  Ransom  is  a  goin'  to  kerry  'em  to  market  for 
forty  years,  to  say  nothin'  of  love  feasts  and  you  you  '11  be  sure  to  get  all  they  're  wuth,  for 
conferences,  and  it  ain't  wore  out  yet  And  Abner  is  terrible  sharp  at  a  bargain.  He 
here 's  Lupiry  wantin'  to  start  out  with  was  the  one  that  made  Elder  Skilton  take 
two."  off  so  much  for  eyery  rainy  Sunday  when  he 

"I  expect  they  be  dretful  given  up  to  hadn't  preached  to  but  few  folks.    The 

worldly  lusts,"  said  the  dress-maker,  with  a  Elder  he  was  godly-giyen  and  did  n't  want 

sigh.    ''They  say  their  meetins'  ain't  no  no  fuss  so  he  done  it,  but  some  folks  thought 

livlier  'n  if  they   wan't  Methodists,  and  t  'was  mean.     Bein'  Abner  hain't  got  no 

where  there  ain't  no  shoutin'  nor  groanin'  turkeys  of  his  own  to  sell,!  guess  you'll  get 

nor  wrestlin'  there  ain't  apt  to  be  no  speri-  a  good  price  for  youm.    If  y6u  re'  agoin'  to 

tooaiity.    I  hope  Luke  Rankins  ain't  a  goin'  be  merried  in  three  weeks  there  ain't  no 

to  find  that  Satan  has  set  a  snare  for  his  feet  time  to  lose,  and  I  'U  be  over  early  Friday 

agivin'  him  a  city  chiurch.    Them  Bankin-  mornin'  to  out  your  laylock  silk." 

ses  was  always  apt  to  set  themselves  up,  and  ''  I  tell  Lupiry  I  hope  she  ain't  got  her 

Luke  kerries  his  head  as  if  the  ground  wan't  mind  too  much  set  upon  vanities,"  said 

good  enough  for  him  to  step  on."  Lupiry's  mother.    ^  Merryin'  is  a  terrible 

'*  I  don't  say  but  Luke  Rankins  has  got  solum  and  responserble   thing,  pertikerly 

gifts,  but  he  ain't  what  I  call  a  stirrin'  ex-  merryin'  a  minister." 

hauster,  and  I  don't  think  much  of  minis-  '*  That  is  true.  Sister  Hopkins,  and  I  do 

tor's  writin'  out  beforehand  what  they  've  hope,  as  you  say,  that  Lupiry's  got  a  realizin' 

got  to  say.    Looks  as  if  they  had  a  sight  sense.    Ministers  is  apt  to  be  hearty  and 

more  confidence  in  themselves  than  they  pertikler  about  their  victuals.   Andthemin- 

had  in  the  Lord.    But  I  don't  want  to  hurt  ister's  family  is  expected  to  be  given  to  hos- 

your  f eelins',  Lupiry ;  you  've  done  first-rate  pertalerty,  and  the  conference  brethering  do 

to  get  a  minister  when  girls  is  so  plenty,  and  lot  on  somethin'  more  'n  common  in  the  way 

I  haint  no  doubt  that  he  'U  dispense  with  of  victuals.    And  then  the  minister's  wife, 

the  gospel  acceptable  to  his  people.    But  as  bein'  looked  to  for  an  example,  had  ought 

for  this  green  silk,  I  would  n't  meddle  nor  to  be  industrious  and  savin'.    There  ain't 

Inake  with  it  if  I  was  you,  for  there  was  no  denyin'  that  Mis'  Elder  Bemus'  keepin'  a 

Loisy  Junkins  merried  in  a  green  sprigged  hired  girl  hendered  her  usefulness,  if  she  did 

delaine,  and  she  died  before  the  year  was  have  eight  children,  and  the  nueralgy  dret- 

out ;  and  there  was  Almiry  Sprowl  kep'  f  ul,  and  the  Eldei*  always  kinder  sickly  too. 

school  and  bought  her  a  green  silk,  and  lost  There 's  a  sight  more  responserbilerty  eomes 

her  beau  with  the  measles  before  she  'd  on  the  minister's  wife  if  Atf  is  sickly.    And, 

wore  it  three  times ;  and  the  Widow  Pettin-  come  to  think  of  it,  what  a  terrible  great 

gill — she  that  was  Jane  Griggs — had  a  new  Adam's  apple  Luke  Rankins  has  got,  ain't 
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he  ?  Makes  me  think  of  Silas  Spencer,  that  work  upon  a  mathematical  problem  which 

preached  over  to  Enfield  when  I  was  a  girl  she  had  not  failed  to  calculate  at  least  ouce 

aud  died  of  consumption  before  he  was  a  day  ever  since  Cleopatra,  the  great  black 

thirty.    A  man  with  an  Adam's  apple  is'  turkey,  hatched  her  wonderful  brood  of  fif- 

terrible  apt  to  have  consumption,  they  say."  teen  lusty  young  turkeys,  so  many  turkeys 

*'  I  'm  a&aid  Lupiry  ain't  got  the  gift  for  at  so  much  each,  so  many  yards  of  silk  at  so 

speakin'  and  prayin'  in  meetin'  that  she  much  per  yard. 

ought  to  hev,"  said  Lupiry's  mother,  with  a  Upon  these  turkeys  hung  Lupira's  pros- 
mournful  shake  of  the  head.  pects  of  matrimony,  for  she  would  not  have 

^  A  Methodist  minister's  wife  had  ought  thought  that  she  could  be  married  without 

to  hev  them  gifts  as  much  as  the  minister  a  wedding  dress  any  more  than  the  immor- 

himself .    And  as  Mis'  Elder  Bemus  used  to  tal  Tommy  Tucker  could  be  married  without 

say,  she 's  got  <  to  know  how  to  make  her  a  wife.    And  without  the  turkeys  to  depend 

pie-crust  short  without  no  shortenin',  and  upon  a  wedding  dress  would  have  been  an 

never  offend  nobody.'    But  don't  you  be  impossibility,  for  the  wolf  was  a  constant 

discouraged,  Lupiry  I    It  ain't  every  girl  sentinel  at  the  Hopkins'  door  and  nothing 

that  can  get  a  minister,  especially  when  but  the  bare  necessities  of  life  were  attain* 

girls  is  plenty  and  men  is  scarce,  as  they  be  able.    The  head  of  the  family  had  been  a 

now."  helpless  invalid  for  years.  Ichabod,  the  only 

And  with  another   assurance  that   she  son,  wrung  the  meager  subsistence  which 

would  be    over  bright  and  early  Friday  they  had  from  the  sterile  little  farm.    It  was 

morning  to  cut  the  laylock  silk,  the  dress-  generally  conceded  among  the   neighbors 

maker  took  her  departure.  that  "  Mis'  Hopkins  was  slack,"  and  that 

Lupiry   did   feel    a   little    discouraged,  was  why  Lupiry  could  never  be  spared  to 

Speaking  in  meeting  and  cooking  up  for  the  '*  keep  school "  as  the  ambitious  among  the 

conference  brethren  were  duties  pertaining  neighbors' daughters  did.  Consequently  the 

to  her  future  lot  upon  which  she  had  hot  black  turkey  Cleopatra  (Luke  Rankins  had 

cared  to  meditate  deeply.  named  her)  was  Lupiry's  only  source  of 

Just  then  Seth  Jones,  the  dapper,  curly-  income.    She  was  the  sole  survivor  of  a  large 

headed  clerk  in  the  village  store,  drove  by,  brood  of  turkeys  who  had  made  their  dehxU 

looking  eagerly    up   at  all  the  windows,  into  this  troublesome  world  in  extremely 

Lupiry  drew  back,  blushing.  cold  weather,  and  at  a  time  of  great  mor- 

*'  I  do  declare,  I  wish  Seth  was  Luke  or  tality  among  turkeys.    Lupiry  saved  her 

Luke  was  Seth  or — something  I "  life  by  careful  watching  and  tending,  and 

That  was  only  a  murmur  in  the  depths  of  Cleopatra  had  proved  her  gratitude  by  per- 

Lupira's  inner  consciousness,  but  she  shud-  forming  all  the  duties  of  turkeyhood  in  the 

dered  at  her  wickedness  the  next  minute  most  exemplary  manner.    Her  fifteen  off- 

and  thought  she  must  be   *'  falling  from  spring  who  were  expected  to  furnish  the  wed- 

grace."  ding  dress  seemed  to  understand  that  an 

It  was  such  a  **  privilege  "  to  be  a  minis-  unusual  amount  of  responsibility  devolved 

ter's  wife,  her  mother  said.  upon  them.    They  avoided  the  multitudi- 

Then  she  resolutely  banished  from  her  nous  snares  and  pitfalls  which  beset  the 

mind  the  prayer-meetings  and  the  confer-  pathway  of  young  turkeyhood,  and  every 

ence  brethren,  and  all  the  unpleasant  aspects  one  developed  an    abnormal  appetite  for 

of  the  position  which  had  been  conjured  up  grasshoppers    and  similar  sustenance,  for 

by  Mrs.  Smallidge's  lively  imagination,  and  which  they  foraged  themselves ;  the  h^ppy 

reflected  upon  the  agreeable  ones, — the  lilac  consequence  being  that  the  turkeys  grew  fat 

silk,  the  envy  of  the  girls  who  had  not  been  while  Ichabod's  meal  chest  did  not  grow 

able  to  **  get  a  minister,"  the  **  gentility  "  of  lean. 

the  city  church,  and  Luke  always  at  hand  Every  day   Lupiry's   calculations   grew 

to  tell  her  how  pretty  she  was.     So  she  more  cheerful.    So  many  more  pounds  of 

became  dheerf  ul  again,  and  set  her  mind  at  turkey,  so  many  more  yards  of  silk.    If  there 
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was  anything  that  Lupirj  hated  it  was  ''  a  perils  of  wearing  green ;  to  be  married  in 
scant  pattern/'  Scant  patterns  of  the  good  her  old  black  alpaca,  which  had  been  her 
things  of  life  were  so  common  in  her  ezpe-  best  dress  for  more  than  a  year,  was  not  to 
rience!  Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  fateful  day  be  thought  of.  Matrimony  without  the  lilac 
when  Abner  Ransom  was  to  sell  the  turkeys,  silk  was  not  alluring  to  Lupiry.  That  had 
Lupiry  calculated  that  there  might  even  be  seemed  to  cover  as  with  a  mantle  the  un- 
a  little  money  left  for  gloves  and  trimmings,  pleasant  duties  in  store  for  her  of  which 
Laces  and  ribbons  floated  before  her  eyes  in  Mrs.  Smallidge  had  reminded  her,  but  they 
dreams  all  night,  and  at  the  first  peep  of  loomed  up  fearfully  against  the  background 
dawn  she  arose  and  hurried  down  to  the    of  the  old  alpaca. 

poultry  yard.  The  whole  fifteen  turkeys  *'  I  shall  write  to  Luke  this  very  day  and 
were  to  be  slain  and  prepared  for  market  tell  him  that  we  can't  be  married  till  Spring, 
before  eight  o'clock,  and  Lupiry  wished  to  He  won't  like  it,  but  I  should  n't  want  him 
see  them  once  more  in  life.  Not  that  she  to  be  ashamed  of  me, — though  I  don't  sup- 
had  become  attached  to  them,  or  felt  any  pity  pose  he  would  notice  what  I  had  on,  with  hia 
for  their  sad  fate  in  being  martyred  for  her  head  always  up  in  the  clouds." 
gain, — Lupiry  kept  too.  close  an  account  of  Just  then  Setb  Jones  drove  by  on  his  way 
profit  and  loss  to  leave  any  margin  for  senti-  to  the  store,  and  looked  back  so  lingeringly 
ment, — but  she  wanted  to  assure  iierself  that  his  horse  ran  into  the  fence  and  upset 
once  more  that  they  were  fat  and  well-  the  wagon.  Lupiry  felt  a  little  flutter  of 
favored.  satisfaction  at  this  mark  of  devotion,  and 

Poor  Lupiry  I  She  was  only  one  of  the  she  laughed  as  merrily  at  the  catastrophe  aa 
innumerable  company  who,  following  in  the  if  her  matrimonial  plans  were  not  also  upset 
footsteps  of  the  far-famed  milkmaid,  reckon  She  wrote  to  Luke  Rankins  that  day  explain- 
up  the  profits  of  their  eggs  before  they  get  ing  the  necessity  of  postponing  their  wed- 
thein  to  market,  and  are  often  destined  to    ding  until  Spring. 

bitter  disappointment.    There  lay  the  whole       "  Luke  is  terrible  eager  and  impatient," 

fifteen  and  Cleopatra,  their  mother,  stark    she  remarked  to  her  mother,  as  she  read  the 

and  stifl!  on  the  ground.    They  were  not    answer  to  her  letter,  which  had  come  after 

decapitated  nor  had  their  necks  been  wrung,    the  smallest  possible  lapse  of  time.    **  He 

Some  distemper  seemed  to  have  carried  them    wants  to  buy  my  wedding  dress  himself,  but 

off  ''  at  one  fell  swoop."  I  guess  I  have  some  pride  if  I  am  poor.    He 

Lupiry  pinched  herself  to  see  if  she  were    says  he  would  rather  marry  me  in  my  old 

awake.    It  seemed  so  like  an  evil  dream  1        buff  calico  than  to  have  the  wedding  put  off. 

Ichabod  came  out  of  the  barn  door.  Of  course  I  like  to  have  him  think  so  much 

<*  Pisoned,  and  no  mistake,  Lupiry  I "  he    of  me,  but  I  do  wish  he  cared  a  little  more 

remarked  cheerfully.    (Ichabod  was  one  of    for  appearances.    He  don't  look  half  so 

the  aggravating  people   who  are  cheerful    genteel  as — as  some  folks  roimd  here,  if  he 

under  all  circumstances.)    <<  It  don't  seem    does  live  in  the  city." 

as  if  nobody  could  have  been  so  all-fired       *<  That 's  what  I  call  an  interpersition  of 

mean  as  to  have  done  it  a  purpose.  I  expect    Providence,"  said  Mrs.  Smallidge  to   hef 

they  got  hold  of  some  of  that  last  medicine    orony.  Mis'  Elder  Bemus,  when  she  heard 

of  father's  that  he  throwed  out  of  the  sett'n-    the  news.    *'  Lupiry  Hopkins  ain't  no  more 

room  winder.     Taint  no    use    takin'    on.    fit  to  merry  a  minister  than  I  be  to  merry 

<  Accerdents  will  happen  in  the  best  reger-    the  Angel  Gabrel.    She  ain't  got  no  sprawl 

lated  families.' "  nor  no  faculty,  and  what 's  a  minister's  wife 

And  Ichabod  went  about  the  milking,    without  them  ?  Whoever  p'isoned  them  tur- 

whistlingasgayly  as  if  wedding  dresses  grew    keys  was  adoin'  the  Lord's   work   unbe- 

on  every  bush.  knovmst.    You  see  if  somethin'  else  don't 

Lupiry   sat   down    and   cried.    Granny    happen  by  Spring  to  keep  them  apart  that 

Hopkins'  green  silk  had  proved  too  scanty,    the  Lord  hain't  never  jined  together.    Luke 

even  if  she  could  have  braved  the  awful    Rankins  is  terrible  gawky,  but  he  is  smart 
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and  I  've  heard  that  they  thought  a  sight  of  Miss  Una  Whitefield,  the  Bishop's  nieoe, 

him  in  the  city.    If  Lupiry  Hopkins  wanted  when  she  met  him  at  the  Chinese  mission 

him  she  'd  hetter  a'took  him  when  she  could  school,  thought  that  his  head  resembled 

get  him  without  fussin'  about  a  trus$oo,  for  Guido's  head  of  St.  PauL    The  lowbrow  and 

some  of  them  rich  city  girls  will  be  settin'  the  leonine  locks  of  the  St.  Paul  were  cer- 

their  caps  for  him,  and  you  and  I  know  what  tainly  not  Luke's ;  but  what  a  dreary  and 

men  be.  Sister  Bemus."  prosaic  world  would  this  be  if  no  latitude 

were  allowed  to  the  imagination !  Luke,  on 
his  part,  when  he  first  saw  Miss  Una,  men- 
LUKE.  tally  quoted,  "  Her  eyes,  like  the  angels  of 
He  was  tall  and  angular,  had  stooping  the  Lord,  sang  *  peace  'on  earth  good  will  to- 
shoulders,  and  wore  his  hair  yery  long.  He  wards  men.' "  He  almost  fancied  himself 
had  very  large  bony  hands,  which  he  never  blest,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  with  an  an- 
knew  exactly  what  to  do  with  in  society.  He  gelic  vision.  How  far  puffs  of  golden  hair 
never  sat  down  in  the  presence  of  others  and  a  white  tulle  bonnet  will  go  towards  the 
without  becoming  painfully  embarrassed  by  making  of  an  angel,  it  is  vain  to  consider,  or 
the  length  of  his  legs,  and  eying  them  in  a  how  often  dazzling  purity  of  complexion  and 
calculating  way,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  de-  heavenly  eyes  are  the  masks  of  impurity  and 
vise  some  plan  for  curtailing  their  propor-  earthliness.  It  is  sufficient  that  Miss  Una 
tions  or  getting  them  out  of  sight  He  had  Whitefield's  angelic  aspect  was  the  outward 
a  high  and  prominent  forehead,  near-sighted  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
gray  eyes  peering  through  scholarly  specta-  grace,  and  what  Luke  saw  in  her  eyes  came 
cles,  a  large  Boman  nose,  and  a  very  wide  from  the  abundance  of  her  heart, 
month  which  suggested  humor  and  relieved  He  felt  like  sitting  at  her  feet  to  be  taught, 
his  face  of  an  oppressive  solemnity.  The  rather  than  joining  with  her  to  teach  the 
long  hair  might  be  thought  an  affectation,  benighted  Ah  Sins,  Hop  Wards  and  Chin 
but  Luke  really  wore  it  because  it  was  a  re-  Wangs ;  and  when  one  of  the  teachers  jo- 
lief  to  his  embarrassment  to  toss  the  long  cosely  congratulated  her  upon  her  celestial 
lock  off  his  forehead ;  it  furnished  employ-  employment  Luke  felt  an  unregenerate  in- 
ment  for  his  hands.  On  the  few  occasions  clination  to  strangle  him.  For  a  man  to 
when  he  was  forced  to  have  it  cut  he  was  venture  upon  such  a  pun  in  her  presence 
filled  with  despair  to  find  himself,  in  the  seemed  to  him  a  striking  proof  of  total  de- 
pulpit,  ridiculously  clutching  at  the  short  pravity.  How  her  pupils  could  regard  her 
hairs  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  wav-  with  such  stolid  indifference  while  she  talked 
ing  lock.  He  was  hopelessly  awkward,  that  to  them  was  a  profound  mystery  to  him.  He 
was  undeniable ;  even  Mrs.  Smallidge's  im-  was  convinced  that  if  she  should  utter  such 
pleasant  adjective  "  gawky  "  did  seem  to  soft  and  persuasive  accents  to  him  he  should 
fit.  And  some  people  thought  his  self-con-  fall  down  on  his  knees  before  her. 
sciousness  was  a  proof  of  vanity  and  little-  The  unhappy  result  of  the  reverential  ad- 
ness  of  mind ;  in  which  they  were  mistaken,  miration  with  which  she  inspired  him  was 
*He  had  been  dubbed  '<  Praise-God-bare-  that  his  hands  and  legs  became  more  hope- 
bones"  by  his  class-mates  in  college,  and  lessly  unmanageable  than  ever  before,  and  he 
continually  reminded  of  his  unfortunate  ap-  clutched  so  frantically  at  his  long  lock  of 
pearance,— civilities  which  were  certainly  hair  tiiat  it  threatened  to  come  out  by  the 
not  calculated  to  decrease  his  natural  diffi-  roots.  He  blushed  like  a  school-boy,  and 
dence.  stammered  a  few  commonplaces  which 
But  his  congregation  declared  that  in  the  seemed  so  inane  as  he  remembered  them 
pulpit,  when  he  got  fairly  under  way  and  that  he  was  almost  driven  to  despair, 
forgot  himself,  he  was  neither  ugly  nor  awk-  It  was  the  very  next  day  after  his  meet- 
ward.  And  not  a  few  of  the  unmarried  ing  with  Miss  Whitefield  that  he  received 
young  ladies  thought  his  appearance  *'  very  the  letter  from  Lupiry  announcing  the  de- 
interesting."  cease  of  the  turkeys,  and  the  consequent 
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necessity  of  postponiDg  their  wedding  day.  manhood  to  resist  them,  with  the  divine  aid 
The  letter  seemed  to  startle  Lake, — to  act  as  which  is  never  denied  to  the  weak  ? 
a  sort  of  moral  shower  bath.  For  the  space  At  first  he  decided  that  his  only  safety 
of  twenty-four  hoars  he  had  been  uncon-  lay  in  avoiding  the  angelic  vision  altogether, 
scions  of  Lupiry's  existence,  fie  drew  him-  and  confined  his  attention  strictly  to  the 
self  up  to  his  fall  height  and  walked  across  stolid,  almond-eyed  Celestials.  Bat  before 
the  room  several  times  with  long,  determined  long  he  became  disgasted  with  his  coward- 
strides,  ice.    Sarely  her  companionship  was  helpful 

"I  can't  have  it  postponed,  not  for  a  and  elevating ;  was  he  so  contemptibly  weak 

day  1 "  he  said.    <*  We  are  far  enough  apart  that  he  could  not  enjoy  it  without  being 

now ;  in  six  months  more — **  faithless  to  Lupiry  ?    What  an  advantage 

He  turned  to  his  library  and  selecting  a  her  friendship  would  be  to  Lupiry,  ignorant 
volume  which  was  a  kind  of  museum  of  fos-  and  inexx>erienced  as  she  was.  Clearly  it 
silized  theology  resolutely  endeavored  to  was  expedient  that  he  and  the  angelic  vision 
fasten  his  attention  upon  it ;  but  an  angelic  should  be  friends.  How  far  he  had  been 
face  framed  in  golden  hair  and  a  white  tulle  led  towards  this  conclusion  by  a  reproach- 
bonnet  floated  between  him  and  the  pages,  .  ful  look  in  the  vision's  lovely  eyes — as  one 
just  as  it  did  between  him  and  the  vision  of  who  would  say  **  What  have  I  done  that  you 
Lupiry's  blooming  countenance.  He  shud-  should  refuse  to  be  friends  with  me  ?  " — it  is 
dered  with  horror  jit  his  own  wickedness,  unnecessary  to  inquire, 
and  had  recourse  to  a  work  on  witchcraft  Luke  did  not  think  of  doing  so,  although 
and  demonology  by  one  of  the  early  fathers  he  knew  that  the  human  heart  is  deceitful 
of  the  church.  And  he  firmly  resolved  to  go  above  all  things.  He  Ad  think  that  Provi- 
no  more  to  the  Chinese  mission  school.  dence  had  given  him  an  especial  call  to  min- 

He  kept  his  resolve — ^f  or  the  space  of  three  ister  to  the  Chinese,  he   had  become  so 

weeks.    During  that  time  he  had  entreated  absorbingly  interested  in  the  language,  and 

Lupiry  to  be  married  even  if  it  were  in  her  had  come  to  regard  Chin  Wang,  who  brought 

old  buJS  calico,  and  Lupiry  had  steadfastly  home  his  washing,  as  a  man  and  a  brother, 

refused.      He  had    then   resolved    to  im-  But  he  was  also  dimly  conscious  that  the 

prove  Lupiry's  mind  in  the  time  that  must  feverish  longing  for  Thursday  night  which 

intervene  before  their  wedding  day,  and  he  felt  in  all  the   intervening  week  was 

thus  produce  some  congeniality  of  taste  be-  scarcely  to  be  accounted  for  by  his  devotion 

tween  them — shaving  a  hidden  consciousness  to  <<  the  heathen  Chinee,"  and  he  never  went 

all  the  while  that  pouring  water  into  a  sieve  to  the  mission  school  without  previously  f  or- 

would  be  a  more  hopeful  task.  tifying  himself  by  prayer  and  by  writing 

And  Lupiry,  reading  the  improving  let-  one  of  the  long,  improving  letters  to  Lupiry. 
ters,  sighed  and  wished  that  Luke's  hair  The  Bishop  suddenly  felt  a  call  to  invite 
curled  like  Seth  Jones'.  She  had  observed  him  to  dinner,  and  Luke— being  compelled 
that  men  with  long  straight  hair  v  ere  al-  by  politeness  to  accept  the  invitation,  of 
ways  dull  and  prosy ;  and  the  prospect  of  course — saw  the  angelic  vision  at  the  head  of 
leading  the  women's  prayer-meeting  and  en-  a  glorified  dinner  table.  What  he  ate  Luke 
tertaining  the  conference  brethren  lay  heavy  scarcely  knew,  and  he  was  conscious  of  talk- 
on  her  soul.  ing  such  drivel  that  he  wondered  why  the 

At  the  end  of  those  three  weeks  Luke  had  Bishop  did  not  make  arrangements  for  his 

come  to  the  conclusion  that,  considering  his  immediate  removal  to  an  asylum  for  the 

unusual  facility  in  acquiring  languages  and  idiotic.     The  divinity  ^as  calm  and  self- 

the  considerable  command  of  the  Chinese  possessed,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  Chi- 

language  which  he  had  already  gained,  to-  nese  question,  the  condition  of  the  Metho- 

gether  with  the  scarcity  of  laborers  in  the  dist  church  in  the  South,  and  other  grave 

vineyard,  it  was  his  duty  to  spend  his  Thurs-  subjects ;  but  she  had  a  way  of  slowly  rais- 

day  evenings  at  the  mission  school.  If  temp-  ing  her  long  lashes  and  giving  Luke  a  long 

tations  beset  him  there  had  he  not  8u£Scicnt  look  out  of  hsr  wonderful  eyes, — which  looks, 
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Luke  felt,  were  rapidly  reducing  him  to  greatest  devotion  until  he  recovered.    Then 

utter  imbecility.  Miss  Whitefield  suddenly  discovered  that  a 

After  he  went  home  that  night,  he  added  Chinese  servant  was  the  one  thing  neoes- 
a  postscript  to  his  letter  telling  Lupiiy  that  sary  to  make  her  uncle's  establishment,  of 
he  needed  her  aid  and  companionship,  and  which  she  was  the  mistress,  complete,  and 
begging  her  not  to  allow  such  a  petty  con-  at  once  installed  Sam  Wa  Kee  therein  aa 
sideration  as  dress  to  longer  postpone  their  hewer  of  wood,  scourer  of  knives  and  kettles, 
marriage.  If  he  had  not  been  a  man  he  and  doer  of  errands,  to  his  own  delight  and 
would  have  known  that  to  call  dress  <*  a  Luke's  as  well.  For  it  was  clearly  the  lat- 
petty  consideration  "  was  more  likely  to  ter's  duty  to  call  now  and  then  to  see  how 
hopelessly  ruffle  Lupiry's  temper  than  to  his  prot^gd  was  getting  on.  And  he  did  call 
lead  her  to  yield  to  his  wish.  She  replied  often.  Sam  Wa  Kee  was  apparently  an  un- 
with  considerable  asperity  that  she  had  failing  source  of  interest  The  friendship 
«  proper  pride  "  if  he  had  n't,  but  she  was  go-  throve  apace,  and  Lupiry  received  short  let- 
ing  to  keep  the  school  at  the  South  Corner,  ters  instead  of  the  long  improving  ones, 
and  should  have  earned  money  enough  by  tmtil  suddenly  Luke's  conscience  awoke. 
Spring  to  buy  herself  a  decent  wedding-dress.  He  tore  his  hair  and  clothed  himself  in 
Jane  Simpson  had  said  that  Methodists  were  sackcloth  and  ashes,  metaphorically  speak- 
never  genteel,  even  in  the  city,  and  she  ing,  and  went  and  told  Una  Whitefield  that 
would  like  to  know  if  it  was  true.  Luke  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Lupiry 
groaned,  and  decided  that  the  improving  Hopkins, 
letters  were  a  failure.  She  listened  with  interest  and  gentle  sym- 

Sam  Wa  Kee  was  the  most  interesting  pathy,  as   became  her  since  he  was  her 

pupil  in  the  mission  school.    It  was  not  friend;  but,  except  for  a  faint  flush  that 

only  that,  being  very  small  of  stature,  lame,  came  and  went,  she  showed  no  trace  of  any 

and  possessed  of  a  broken  nose,  he  was  emotion. 

easily  distinguishable  from  the  others, — al-  '*  She  does  n't  care  I  I  was  a  vain  idiot  to 

though  that  was  no  small  point  in  his  favor,  fancy  that  she  would,"  thought  Luke,  and 

as  to  a  casual  observer  the  others  all  looked  was  more  miserable  than  before.    For  sev- 

exactly  alike,  and  Luke  peered  at  them  eral  weeks  he  did  not  go  near  the  house,  and 

through  his  spectacles  in  a  hopelessly  be-  at  the  mission  school  he  avoided  her  as 

wildered  way,  and  was  continually  rebuking  much  as  possible. 

Ah  Sin  for  the  misdemeanors  of  Lung  Wing,  One  day  the  Bishop  told  him  that  Una 

and  vice  versa.    But  Sam  Wa  Kee  was  also  had  come  to  a  sudden  determination  to  go 

bright,  wide-awake  and  as  **  'cute  "  aa  a  to  China  as  a  missionary.    She  was  to  sail 

Yankee.    He  showed  a  regard  for  his  teach-  from  New  York  in  two  weeks,  with  a  party 

ers  which  was  especially  touching  in  con-  of  missionaries  who  were  returning  from  a 

trast  with  the   stolid  indifference  of  the  visit  to  this  country. 

others,  and  a  discernment  of  spiritual  things  **  There  is  work  enough  for  her  here— -work 

which  was  very  encouraging.    He  was  only  that  she  is  better  fitted  for,  too,  and  I  told 

sixteen,  and  all  alone,  the  uncle  with  whom  her  so,"  said  the  Bishop.    **  You  had  better 

he  had  come  to  America  having  died.    He  come  and  talk  to  her,  you  might  have  more 

earned  a   precarious   livelihood  by  doing  influence  than  I," — giving  Luke  a  sly  and 

errands  for  his  fellow  countrymen  who  were  scrutinizing  glance. 

in  the  laundry  business,  until  he  was  run  Luke  firmly  resolved  to    be    glad    that 

over  by  a  frightened  horse  and  seriously  in-  another  messenger  had  been  called  to  carry 

jured.    He  displayed  a  frantic  terror  of  the  the  gospel  tidings  to  heathen  lands.     He 

hospital,  being  possessed  by  the  fancy  that  it  also  firmly  resolved  not  to  go  to  see  her ;  and 

was  a  place  where  they  made  people's  bones  he  walked  around  the  square  seven  times 

into  umbrella  handles;  and  Luke,  for  whom  the  next  day  before  he  rang  the  door  bell 

he  sent,  at  once  had  him  removed  to  his  own  at  the  Bishop's  house.    She  was  surrounded 

lodgings,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  by  friends,  and  he  scarcely  spoke  to  her. 
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The  next  time  that  he  went  the  same  thing  I  have  got  the  lilac  silk,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 

happened,  but  on  the  evening  before  she  shade,  with  gloves  to  match.    We  are  going 

was  to  leare  he  lingered  behind  the  others,  to  be  married  in  May.    I  did  feel  awful  bad 

She  was  as  calm  and  self-possessed  as  ever ;  when  my  turkeys  were    poisoned   so  we 

she  even  chatted  gayly  on  indifferent  sub-  oould  n't  be  married,  but  Seth  says  it  was 

jects,  but  she  would  not  meet  his  eyes  until,  providential  I  hope  you  will  think  so  some- 

as  they  were  parting,  she  did  at  last  raise  time,  and  not  do  anything  rash  or  dreadful, 

her  own — ^those  lovely  ,eyes  that  sang  of  because  you  are  a  minister.  L.  H." 

"peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  "—       Luke's  first  sensation  was  one  of  happy 

and  he  saw  that  they  were  drowned  in  tears;  relief;  then  came  a  bitter  and  unchristian 

then  she  snatched  her  hand  from  his,  and  feeling  that  Providence  might  have  done  its 

vanished  like  a  flash.  ^ork  a  little  earlier  I  It  was  maddening  that 

Poor  Luke  I    nothing  but  true  religion  his  release  should  have  come  just  too  late, 

kept  him  from  wishing  in  that  moment  that  He  was  tempted  to  rush  after  Una,  to  tele- 

Lupiry  Hopkins  had  fiever  been  bom.    He  graph,  to  do  a  dozen  wild  and  ridiculous 

went  home  and  spent  the  night  «  wrestling  things.    After  forcing  himself  to  deliberate 

in  prayer,"  and  imbibing  doses  of  theology,  calmly  for  ten  minutes,  he  went  in  search 

hot  and  strong ;  and  he  did  not  trust  him-  of  the  Bishop,  having  resolved  to  open  his 

self  to  say  f areweU  to  her  again,  although  he  heart  to  that  worthy  man,  and  see  whether 

could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  watching  he  could  not  devise  some  plan  to  prevent  the 

from  a  distance  the  train  that  bore  her  away,  whole  earth  from  being  put  between  him 

Then  he  went  home,  «*  his  heart  within  and  the  desire  of  his  heart 
him  like  a  stone,"  and  found  this  letter        «  Himself  is  not  at  home,"  responded  an 

awaiting  hun  from  Lupiry :—  jrish  serving  maid  to   his  inquiry  for  the 

**  Dear  Luke." Bishop.    "It 's  for  your  riverence  that  Miss 

wTj#,_*,      *         -.x         .X  Una's  list  after  sendin'." 
"  I  do  feel  awful  ashamed  to  write  you       .,  m^*     rr     «    tt       »i.    i.  o  >>    -i  j 

^, .     ,  ^^  J      ,       T         ,     ,      .  "3fw«  Unaf    Hasn't  she  gone?"  cned 

this  letter,  and  when  I  read  about  men  t   i.    xv  u-      u         ^  v    j         • 

,      ,.      ,,  ,       -  .,...,  Luke,  thinking  he  must  be  dreaming. 

shootmgthemselves  because  their  girls  have        .,  ou         u    »i.^      n    i  r  *i. 

...^  ,  ^?      --,,.,,         .  ,  .,        ,  ^        "  She  could  n't  go — all  along  of  the  young 

lilted  them  I  feel  kmd  of  worried,  though  I  »   ^i       i    xi. »  *  u   •  i.  u    •        j  u«  t 

•,     ,^  ^, .  ,  xi^  X  ^.    ,      .,»,..  haythen  I    It's  tuk  sick  he  is,  and  Fcrachm' 

don't  think  you  are  that  kind.    And  I  don't         ,  •  .ui    j        -xi.       v     u  »«  t 

^  %    ,  ,     .      ,       .   ,  ....  and  scramin' bloody  murther  whin  she '11  lave 

want  you  to  feel  broken-hearted,  nor  think  ,.  .     .       -ari'     u   »jai.     a  j 

,      .•'.         •,.  .,,,,„  himammute.    Whin  she 'd  thry  to  go — and 

hard  of  me,  for  1  have  tned  real  hard  all  ,       ,,       i_      n        u  j      j  xiT  u 

-_.  ,     xV..      -r  .,,...  her  thrunks  all  packed  and  the  coachman 

Winter  to  help  it — I  mean  to  help  feeling        -i*  t     i.      •  ;         i   •    i.u       n     *       x 

,.  ,5.,.  ...      .•  waitm' — ^he  wiut  purple  in  the  yaller  face  iv 

discouraged  about  being  a  minister  s  wife,  , .      .,         ,  .„       j  i .  *  j      *  •    u« 

t  1.1 .       «  .1    -r  -r  ,  .  .         ,  him,  the  raskill,  and  his  eyes  stud  out  iv  his 

and  likmg  Seth  Jones.    I  know  it's  real  i      ,       j  •    •*  u    v   j-jo    c       *u 

•  t_  J       J -»#  ..      xi^.  1^    X.      *  1.       *  head,  and  is  it  scrache  he  did?    Sure  they 

wicked,  and  Mother  thinks  I've  fallen  from  ^„  .  .     «ffu^,  v»^«^w,»  v.;^  ;^  \.ia  ^r^  «^.,« 

.,        ,    r,  .»  #  •  »,    .  must  be  aitner  neann  nim  in  nis  own  coun- 

grace-thonghSethisaproW.    He  is  a  ^^     ^    And  it's  too  late  intir*ly  for  the 

partner  m  the  store  now,  and  is  able  to  keep  ^^^.^  ^^^  j,.^  ^na  thought  maybe 

his  wife  real  genteel.    Of  course  I  know  it  ,jvi.       •»i.i.xj*     l-        tt 

.  ,^  ,  * ,        ,    .  ......  vou  'd  be  knowin'  what  to  do  for  him.    He 

ain  t  so  genteel  as  being  a  minister's  wife,  *    j    ,*.  i       xu    j    xv  u*         a 

,.,      f.  ...,  *,^  wud  nt  lave  the  docther  come  near  him,  and 

besides  bemg  a  great  privilege.     And  I  .i  ^i  ^  xu     nu*       x 

^  ®       *^.  ,         .  the  masther  gone  now  for  another  Chinee  to 

want  you  to  pray  for  me.    I  want  you  to  ««  will  he  know  what's  the  matther  iv  him  1- 
remember  that  there  are  other  girl,  just  as        ^^j,^  ^^^    ^  discoursed  she  led  the  way 

pretty  and  a  good  deal  better  than  me,  and  ^  g^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^     ^^  j^   ^^  y,^  ^ 

one  of  these  days  you  may  love  one  lust  as       -xu  u-     i        j  n  j       xn  v  i.  vi. 

„         -,  -r  -,   i  .fi      ,  with  his  almond  eyes  uproUed  until  but  lit- 

well ;  and  I  do  hope  you  '11  get  a  manager,  .,  .,        .,       , ..  .  ., ,  , 

^     >#  xi_  xt    .  .'^    1    .        .   .  .  ,  .  tie  moi'e  than  the  whites  were  visible,  and 

for  Mother  says  that «  what  ammister  ought  ^.^  ^^^^  convulsively  clutehing  Una's  di«s. 

to  have.    Yourfnend,  ,,,  i  j         i.  i».      'jxv  i. 

*  ^  ^  "  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  I "  said  that 

LupiRT  Hopkins.  i  j    °     •  -j  vi    v  i      •       •  *    l 

young  lady,  a  vivid  blush  leapmg  into  her 

"P. S.    Seth  likes  me  just  as  I  am,  and  face.    "I  thought  he  was  dying,  but  he 

does  n't  want  me  to  read  books  or  be  elevated,  seems  better  now." 
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A  moment's  inspection  of  Snm  Wa  Kee  con-  his  soft  and  guileless  eyes.    Whether  Lake 

yinced  Luke  that  he  was  not  dying.    The  rebuked  him  for  his  deceit,  or  fell  on  his 

purple  color  of  bis  face  looked  astonishingly  neck  and  embraced  him,  never  transpired, 

like  purple  ink,  and  a  suspicion  was  instantly  When  he  came  out  and  told  Una  about  it 

aroused  in  Luke's  mind  that  the  <<  young  she  said : — 

hay  then  "  had  merely  feigned  illness  to  pre-  *'  Sometimes  that  boy  has  seemed  like  a  lit- 

yent  Una,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  at-  tie  saint,  and  to-day  he  seems  like  a  little 

tached,  from  going  away,  his  repeated  warn-  fiend.    I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  him  I" 

ings  that  she  would  be  boiled  alive  if  she  **  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  think  he  is,"  said 

went  to  China  not  having  produced  the  de-  Luke ;  ^  an  interposition  of  Providence  1 " 

sired  effect  upon  her.  For  the  first  time  in  the  course  of  their  ac- 

Luke  requested  that  he  might  be  left  alone  quaintance  the  angelic  vision's  turn  had 

with  Sam  Wa  Kee ;  but  he  did  not  forget  to  come  to  be  embarrassed.    She  blushed  very 

thrust  Lupiry's  letter  into  Una's  hand  be-  red,  looked  down  very  hard,  and  finally  hid 

fore  she  left  the  room.  her  face  in  such  a  manner  that  her  nose  was 

When  Luke  and  Sam  Wa  Kee  were  alone,  grazed  by  Luke's  coat  buttons, 

that  young  Celestial  sat  up  and  tipped  Luke  And  Luke  was  master  of  the  situation, 

a  facetious  wink  out  of  the  comer  of  one  of  Sophie  Swett, 
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T  is  a  hot  afternoon  at  Saratoga,  and  on  where,  and  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  the  waiters 

the   wide  piazza  of  one  of  the   large  or  anybody. 

boarding  houses    four  young  women  I  must  tell  you  about  Saratoga  when  I 

are  sitting  and  writing  letters, — a  de-  get  home.    I  never  can  write  it  in  a  letter, 

cent   interval  of  «pace  between  them  giv-  It  is  like  the  stories  in  the  Weekly, — all 

ing  each  a  sense  of  solitude  and  security,  beautiful  ladies  and  gentlemen,   and  fine 

To   look  over  their  shoulders   and  read  dress  and  gay  society.    The  gentlemen  are 

what  they  write  would  be  the  height  of  im-  all  so  polite  to  the  ladies  it  seems  as  if  they 

propriety,  except  for  those  privileged  char-  were  making  love  to  them ;  and  everybody  is 

acters  the  invisible  author  and  reader,  who  perfectly  happy,  and  we  all  have  nothing  to 

are  universally  allowed  to  go  about  prying  do  but  to  enjoy  ourselves.    The  hotels  are 

into  the  private   affairs   of  other  people,  like  great  palaces,  and  in  the  evening  they 

Let  us  then  draw  near  and  see  what  they  light  up  the  yard  behind  with  a  light  whiter 

have  to  say.  than  daylight,  and  make  the  loveliest  pict- 

The  first  one  we  approach  is  Miss  Lucelia  ures  on  a  great  white  sheet ;  and  everything 

6.  Case,  who  is  writing  home  to  her  mother  looks  so  beautiful  and  strange  that  I  some- 

in  West  Hartland,  Conn.  times  wonder  if  I  have  n't  died  by  mistake 

and  gone  to  Heaven.    Oh  how  I  wish  Ro* 

Saratoga,  July  27, 1879.  gella  could  be  here  I  I  do  not  want  to  enjoy 

Dear  Mother, —  ao  much  without  her,  and  when  I  get  home 

1  hope  you  got  my  letter  telling  you  of  I  shall  have  so  many  beautiful  things  to  re- 

my  safe  arrival  here   and  our   beautiful  member  that  she  knows  nothing  about,  that 

journey.     Uncle  has  gone  on   just   that  somehow  it  makes  me  sad  in  all  my  pleasure 

way  ever  since,  just  as  good   and   kind  to  think  of  it. 

as  he  could  be,  and  he  says  I  shall  see  I  guess  there  will  not  be  any  danger  of 

all  the  shows  that  money  can  pay  for.    He  my  clothes  being  too  dressy.    The  ladies  in 

goes  right  into  the  hotels  and  all  about  every-  the  house  here  all  dress  a  great  deal,  all  ex- 
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oept  one  who  I  must  tell  you  about.     She  a  story  he  seemed  to  think  a  great  deal  of. 

is  7ery  sober,  and  wears  a  gray  dress  all  the  Miss  Thompson  and  I  listened  too.    It  was 

time,  and  a  plain  little  gray  hat,  and  does  very  stupid ;  there  was  not  any  plot  and  the 

not  wear  any  jewelry,  except  sometimes  she  girl  died  at  the  end.    I  could  not  make  out 

wears  a  blue  cambric  dress  in  the  afternoon ;  what  it  was  about. 

but  she  seems  to  be  a  lady,  and  I  sometimes       It  seems  so  strange  to  have  a  hired  girl  to 

think  that  she  is  so  quiet  because  slie  does  pass  the  things  at  table,  and  they  have  such 

not  care  enough  about  the  people  here  to  be  curious  things  to  eat.    The  soup  this  noon 

lively,  for  she  is  not  afraid  of  anybody.    Do  had  something  that  looked  just  like  little 

you  not  remember  sometimes  there  is  a  story  white  worms  in  it.    I  could  not  eat  it,  but 

about  the  lady  that  was  stolen  when  she  was  everybody  else  did.    I  suppose  it  is  some- 

a  little  baby  and  has  to  work  and  is  poor,  thing  foreign. 

and  turns  out  to  be  the  richest  lady  after       I  am  sitting  on  the  back  piazza  where  it 

all  ?    This  one  makes  me  think  of  that ;  her  is  nice  and  shady.    The  back  yard  is  full  of 

hands  are  very  white,  too.    Please  do  not  beautiful  plants  and  flower  beds.    The  young 

forget  to  save  the  Weekly  while  I  am  gone,  ladies  I  have  told  you  about  are  here  too. 

I  want  so  to  know  what  became  of  the  beau-  Mr.  Fraser  has  come  out  and  is  carrying  on 

tiful  lady  that  the  scout  carried  off.  with  Miss  Thompson.    He  wants  her  to  go 

Then  there  is  another  young  lady  from  to  walk  with  him.    She  says  I  must  hurry 

Meriden  who  dresses  a  great  deal.    She  is  up  and  she  will  mail  my  letter  for  me.    Give 

very  stylish,  and  goes  around  as  if  she  was  my  love  to  darling  Rosella,  and  tell  every- 

perfectly  at  home.    I  wish  I  could  be  as  body  I  am  having  a  beautiful  time, 
easy  and  natural.    There  is  a  very  handsome  Your  affectionate  daughter, 

young  man  here ;  his  name  is  Mr.  Fraser  and  Luoelia  6.  Case. 

he  lives  in  Albany.  He  waits  on  Miss  Thomp-       __      .„        .  .  ,  j.  ^u    i  xx      * 

XI-    1  J    ^        %j^    •  J  i.  J    1  We  will  next  take  a  peep  at  the  letter  of 

son,  the  lady  from  Menden,  a  great  deal.  ...     „  ^i.    ^fr  i    x*     *  t'l  uis  u   n 

T»»..«  ^\.J^\^^rrr.»r^rr\^^r^  t^TawV^.v  ^^"  Bcrtha  Wolcott,  of  Litchficld,  Conn., 
Inen  tbereisayoungiaayiromr^ew  xorE,       ,     .       . ,     .,        ».»      ^       ^.     j 

w     T    u  1  Ai*  OL    •  -.x_v  L  X  who  IS  evidently  writing  to  a  fnend. 

Miss  Isabel  Alison.    She  is  very  stylish,  too,  ''  ^ 

and  very  easy,  only  I  do  not  think  she  is  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  27th. 

quite  as  dressy  as  Miss  Thompson,  though  My  dear  Agnes, — 

she  does  come  from  New  York.  Mr.  Fraser  I  saw  Hugh  Carpenter  yesterday  and  he 
waits  on  her  some,  too,  but  she  is  too  proud  told  me  you  had  started  for  Sharon,  so  I 
to  let  him  a  great  deal.  Miss  Thompson  is  shall  venture  to  address  you  there.  I  have 
not  proud  a  bit,  and  sometimes  she  lets  me  made  quite  a  sudden  move  in  this  direction, 
go  with  her  around  to  the  piazzas  in  the  I  came  on  last  Thursday  to  meet  the  Whit- 
morning  when  she  cannot  get  Mr.  Fraser,  mans,  who  were  to  be  here  for  a  day  or  two 
and  we  hear  the  bands  play,  and  it  is  like  before  starting  for  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
fairy  land.  I  wish  you  and  Rosella  could  and  I  intended  to  go  directly  home,  but 
see  it.  Mr.  Fraser  acts  just  like  a  lover  to  Harry  telegraphed  that  he  was  <K)ming  on 
Miss  Thompson,  and  sits  on  the  piazza  in  with  his  aunt's  family  and  wanted  me  to 
the  dark,  and  puts  her  shawl  around  her  and  stay  and  enjoy  a  few  days  with  him  here, 
holds  her  book  and  fans  her;  but  she  does  I  had  nothing  with  me  but  a  hand  bag  con- 
not  seem  to  mind  it,  and  tells  about  the  gen-  taining  one  blue  cambric,  but  I  decided  to 
tlemen  friends  she  has  got  in  Meriden  to  stay  and  see  Saratoga  in  my  traveling  dress, 
plague  him.  He  does  not  act  that  way  when  I  have  never  been  here  before,  perhaps  you 
he  waits  on  Miss  Alison,  I  guess  because  know,  and  I  have  really  enjoyed  looking  on; 
she  is  too  proud  to  let  him.  She  is  not  as  though  I  do  not  understand  how  people  can 
lively  as  Miss  Thompson,  and  I  do  not  come  here  and  stay  any  length  of  time  for 
believe  he  likes  her  as  well ;  only  she  is  so  pleasure.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  trying 
proud,  and  he  likes  to  be  as  good  as  she  is.  so  anxiously  to  enjoy  themselves  that  the 

Last  night  was  rainy,  so  he  sat  in  the  effort  defeats  its  object, 
back  parlor  and  read  aloud  to  Miss  Alison       The  Wilsons  are  staying  at  the  Gradn 
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Union,  and  I  can  go  about  everywhere  with  world  for  the  first  time  with  a  jolly  old 
them,  so  I  don't  mind  staying  alone  for  a  uncle  who  has  brought  her  to  Saratoga  for  a 
few  days.  I  came  to  that  boarding-house  treat.  She  is  a  pretty  little  creature,  in  a 
you  recommended,  and  find  it  a  very  nice  rustic  fashion,  but  her  dresses,  made  from 
place  as  to  accommodation, — ^but  you  know  last  year's  Bazar  patterns,  are  the  most  ludi- 
I  always  did  detest  staying  at  a  boarding-  crous  mixtures  of  would-be  style  and  rural 
house  with  a  lot  of  second  rate  people.  I  taste  that  you  ever  saw.  She  is  perfectly 
had  enough  of  that  at  the  Centennial.  In  happy  when  under  the  protecting  wing  ot 
such  a  small  circle  as  this  every  one  is  intro-  Mattie  G.  Thompson ;  Uiat  's  the  Meriden 
duced  and  you  can't  decline  acquaintances,  girl's  name.  I  have  mentally  named  her 
I  don't  approve  of  myself  at  all  in  this  re-  Britannia,  that  being  my  principal  associa- 
spect ;  for  although  I  used  to  think  it  was  a  tion  with  Meriden.  She  made  some  ad- 
fine  thing  to  be  indifferent  to  commonplace  vances  toward  me,  whom  she  does  not  dis- 
people, I  have  discovered  that  it  is  a  mark  criminate  from  the  PhiUis,  and  finding  I 
of  a  large  mind  to  be  able  to  find  something  was  not  disposed  to  be  patronized  lavished 
to  interest  it  in  every  one,  and  that* only  her  kind  attentions  on  Lucelia.  She  uses 
weak  natures  need  be  so  dreadfully  afraid  her  for  an  escort  when  the  devoted  Mr. 
of  contamination  by  social  intercourse  with  Fraser  is  off  duty,  for  the  latter  sometimes 
inferiors.  takes  a  furlough,  and  distills  the  rarest  es- 

There  is  a  young  man  here  from  Albany  sence  of  his  attentions  for  the  benefit  of 
that  I  am  dying  to  snub,  and  if  I  had  a  a  New  York  young  lady  who  is  also  of 
trunk  full  of  my  best  clothes  I  could  do  it ;  the  household.  Her  name  is  Alison,  and  I 
but  one  can't  snub  very  well  from  a  travel-  should  n't  one  bit  wonder  if  she  were  the 
ing-dress  standpoint.  He  is  a  bright  fellow  Isabel  Alison  I  have  heard  so  much  about 
and  quite  a  gentleman,  but  being  the  only  from  Harry's  aunt  I  hope  she  is,  for  then 
young  man  in  the  house  and  having  several  she  will  have  heard  quite  as  extravagant  re- 
girls  adoring  him  has  turned  his  head  a  lit-  ports  of  Harry  from  Mrs.  Curtis,  and  when 
tie,  and  he  is  suffering  to  have  the  conceit  they  arrive  and  she  finds  I  am  Harry's 
taken  out  of  him.  fiancie  I  shall  mischievously  enjoy  it ;  for 

There  is  one  girl  here  from  Meriden,  a  the  demoiselle  of  New  York  has  ignored  me 

*'  regular  high  flyer,"  as  Harry  would  call  in  the  most  delicate  and  unobtrusive  man- 

her.     I  think  I  should  have  known  her  ner.    I  like  her,  for  she  is  a  lady,  and  the 

habitat,  even  if  I  had  not  seen  it  on  her  most  exquisitely  and  refinedly  stylish  figure 

trunk,  for  she  has  that  unmistakable  Meri-  I  ever  saw ;  but  she  is  a  striking  example  of 

den  look  I  always  noticed  in  the  people  who  the  influence  of  New  York  fashionable  life 

get  on  there  when  we  take  the  New  York  upon  some  of  the  best  of  people, — an  influ- 

express  from  Hartford.    She  is  really  very  ence  that  I  dread  for  myself  when  I  go  to 

pretty  though,  and  dresses  elegantly,  in  a  live  there.    I  get  wider  views  of  life  from 

showy,  effective  manner  that  is  such  a  pei^  the  tops  of  my  dear  old  Litchfield  hills  than 

feet  imitation  of  style  when  one  has  n't  a  I  shall  when  I  look  across  at  the  brown  stone 

discriminating  eye.    Yes,  she  is  stylish,  I  fronts  of  Thirty-fourth  street    This  Miss 

will  admit  it,  and  some  of  her  dresses,  when  Alison  would  deny  with  well-bred  surprise 

she  doesn't  try  too  hard,  are  in  perfect  that  she  valued  people  according  to  their 

taste.    Her  knowledge  of  the  world  and  wealth  and  style,  and  theoretically  would 

savairfaire  would  be  very  impressive  if  she  approve  the  simple  virtues  of  the  poor ;  but 

were  not  so  evidently  conscious  of  them,  and  to  associate  with  them  would  be  quite  a 

she  carries  on  her  flirtation  with  the  young  different  matter.    She  takes  me  for  a  poor 

Albanian  as  if  he  were  her  five  hundred  and  young  thing  from  the  country,  and  actually 

first  victim.    Her  blindest  worshiper  is  a  affiliates  more  readily  with  Mattie  6.  than 

little  maiden  froria  the  country,  just  the  ideal  she  does  with  me,  the  lineal  descendant  of 

Fhillis  Harry  was  so  sure  I  was  going  to  be  old  Roger  Wolcott,  who  perpetuates  his  trick 

before  he  met  me,  who  is  looking  at  the  of  lifting  the  left  eyebrow  1 
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• 

I  '11  secretly  confess  to  you,  boweyer,  that  highest  outward  polish  and  elegance  of  man- 

my  theories  concerning  wealth  have  received  ner  that  had  not  half  the  real  benevolence 

a  rude  shock  by  frequenting  the  different  and  kindness  of  heart  that  this  man  possesses, 

hotels  here  and  noticing  how,  in  their  gen-  along  with  a  really  original  genius,  and  a 

eral  tone,  the  faces  refine  up  along  the  scale  keen  penetration  and  shrewdness  that  seems 

of  prices.    There 's  no  denying  that  the  ho-  to  read  all  our  characters  and  know  just 

tels  which  ask  the  highest  rates  attract  a  what  we  are  really  worth.    He  would  do  for 

class  of  people  whose  faces  are  noblest  and  the  eccentric  character  study  in  the  great 

finest  according  to  my  standards  even ;  and  American  noveL     Britannia  actually  tries 

this  difference  is  noticeable  in  delicate  shades  to  flirt  with  him  when  there  is  no  one  else 

all  along  the  scale.    Of  course  extremes  around  to  keep  her  hand  in,  and  it  is  amus- 

meet  everywhere ;  I  speak  only  of  general  ing  to  see  him  make  a  fool  of  her  while  she 

averages.  thinks  all  the  time  she  is  making  a  fool  of 

When  you  see  Clare  don't  forget  to  tell  him. 
her  that  I  have  at  last  discovered  something       I   had   a  curious   experience  yesterday 

of  Henry  James  Jr.'s  that  I  can  thoroughly  morning.    I  was  sitting  on  the  piazza  of 

enjoy  and  admire.    I  take  peculiar  satisf ac-  '*  The  United  States,"  listening  to  the  band, 

tion  in  the  fact,  for  Harry  has  always  secretly  The  piazza  was  sunny  and  deserted,  and  I 

despised  my  literary  taste  because  I  thought  sat  alone  in  the  only  shady  spot    I  began 

his  novels  so  tedious.    But  Mr.  Fraser  was  to  hear  in  the  distance  the  sound  of  martial 

reading  '<  Daisy  Miller  "  aloud  last  night  to  music,  and  presently  down  the  street  there 

some  of  the  young  ladies,  and  I  sat  out  on  came  a  regiment  of  soldiers.    It  was  some 

the  piazza  in  the  rainy  darkness  and  eaves-  militia  from  out  of  town  making  an  excur- 

dropped   through  the  window.    It  carried  sion,  and  the  local  company  had  turned  out 

me  right  back  to  Rome  and  the  way  those  to  receive  them.    That  was  all.    But  by  rea- 

dreadf  nl  Bronson  girls  behaved  that  used  to  son  of  my  quiet  life  in  the  country  a  mili- 

distress  me  so,  and  I  recognized  the  verisi-  tary  pageant  is  quite  a  novelty  to  me ;  and 

militude  of  the  sketch.    The  most  admirable  as  I  stood  and  looked  at  them,  idly  at  first, 

thing  about  the  book  is  the  exquisite  justice  there  came  like  a  revelation  a  keen  sense  of 

done  poor  Daisy,  showing  how  innocent  she  all  the  horrors  of  war  for  which  this  military 

really  was,  in  spite  of  her  dreadful  behavior,  drill  is  a  nominal  preparation,  of  the  mur- 

American  girls  ought  to  thank  Mr.  James  derous  intent  of  the  weapons  they  carried, 

for  the  service  he  has  done  us;  for  though  And  there  passed  before  my  mental  vision, 

the  best  of  us  need  no  such  defense,  yet  the  as  if  by  second  sight,  a  picture  of  that  time 

best  of  us  are  but  a  small  minority.    Miss  years  ago  when  all  the  country  trembled 

Alison  thought  the  book  was  dreadful,  which  with  these  marching  feet  going  forth  for 

shows  she  has  never  been  abroad.    I  heard  something  more  than  mere  parade,  and  when 

her  ask  Mr.  Fraser,  actually  in  serious  ear-  the  nation  awoke  as  if  from  a  dream  to  the 

nest,  if  she  could  get  **  The  Scarlet  Letter"  terrible  realities  of  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  en- 

in  the  Seaside  Library  I    I  was  relieved  after-  thusiasm  and  devotion  that  underlie  what 

ward  when  she  told  him  it  was  by  the  same  in  common  times  we  call  the  practical  reali- 

author  as  "  Garth,"  for  it  showed  she  had  ties  of  life.    I  remembered  how  I  grew  into 

some  remotely  approximating  ideas  on  the  intelligent  childhood  with  that  dark  shadow 

subject.  over  the  land,  and  there  awoke  vdthin  me 

It  amuses  me  to  see  this  Miss  Alison  slumbering  impressions  that  had  never  been 

cringe  and  shiver  with  disgust  and  horror  aroused  before  since  I  was  able  to  appreciate, 

at  the  old  uncle  I  spoke  of,  who  has  brought  them ;  and  all  the  electric  thrill  and  passion- 

the  wildwood  flower.    He  is  a  rough,  un-  ate  enthusiasm  of  that  great  time  that  my 

couth  creature  in  his  outward  appearance,  unconscious  childhood  had  absorbed,  seemed 

and  continually  lets  slip  expressions  that  to  spring  up  responsive  to  the  tread  of  those 

would  make  the  fortune  of  a  Yankee  dialect  soldiers'  feet.    I  did  not  reason  all  this  out 

writer ;  but  I  have  seen  many  a  man  of  the  at  the  time ;  I  only  knew  that  I  was  mightily 
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swayed  by  some  strong  emotion,  that  there  Saratoga,  N.  Y.    Monday  afternoon, 

thrilled  within  me  a  loyalty  to  my  country,  ^    , 

a  love  for  the  flag  that  fluttered  before  me,  ^^  ^^^  Libbie,— 

such  as  I  had  not  dreamed  I  was  capable  of  You  may  just  give  me  joy,  for  I  've  got 
feeling ;  and,  carried  away  by  my  unwonted  to  Saratoga  at  last.  I  was  bound  I  would 
excitement,  almost  before  I  knew  it  I  was  come  this  Summer,  and  the  folks  had  to 
weeping  uncontrollably.  My  introspective  give  in  Mother  was  determined  I  should  n*t 
habit  of  mind  nevertheless  enabled  me  to  stay  at  a  hotel,  for  ^he  said  there  was  no  tell- 
stand  oft  and  look  at  myself  in  amazement,  ing  how  I  'd  carry  on ;  so  I  was  very  glad  to 
— at  the  reserved  and  controlled  young  wo-  compromise  on  that,  and  went  to  that  board- 
man  I  suj)posed  I  knew,  with  her  contempt  ing-house  where  you  stayed  last  Summer.  I 
of  gush  and  her  scorn  of  those  who  cannot  spend  all  the  time  that  I  am  not  eating  and 
control  their  emotions,  weeping  publicly  on  sleeping  at  one  or  another  of  the  hotels,  so 
the  piazza  of  a  great  hotel  in  full  view  of  a  it  is  just  as  good  as  staying  there. 
cro«v^ded  Saratoga  street !  But  in  Saratoga  There  *s  an  elegant  fellow  in  the  house 
nothing  is  conspicuous,  and  I  might  have  here,  from  Albany,  Mr.  Fraser,  and  you 
wept  there  all  day  without  attracting  atten-  can  guess  of  course  that  we  are  going  it 
tion.  pretty  strong  by  this  time.  The  only  fault 
The  storm  was  soon  over,  and  I  was  I  have  to  find  with  him  is  that  there  '0  only 
myself  again ;  but  there  is  a  little  glow  at  one  of  him,  and  you  want  two  or  three  to 
my  heart  whenever  I  remember  that  out-  have  real  fun.  But  there  are  some  real  ele^ 
burst  of  emotion,  and  I  am  glad  for  Harry's  gant  looking  fellows  up  at  the  hotels  that 
sake  that  I  am  capable  of  an  unselfish  en-  are  not  indifferent  to  my  appearance,  and 
thusiasm.  I'll  have  some  sport  yet,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
Harry  *8  not  coming  till  Thursday.  When  taken, 
he  telegraphed  he  expected  to  be  here  Mon-  There 's  another  young  lady  in  the  house, 
day,  and  I  should  not  have  waited  if  I  had  from  New  York.  She 's  real  stylish,  but  I 
foreseen  the  delay.  I  Ve  had  to  send  home  don't  care  if  I  do  say  that  she  does  n't  dress 
for  more  clothes,  and  I  've  had  the  weakness  as  much  as  I  do.  She  would  just  give  her 
to  send  for  some  of  my  finest  dresses.  I  eyes  if  she  could  get  Mr.  Fraser  away  from 
would  n't  have  done  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  me,  but  you  may  trust  me  on  that  point 
world  at  large,  but  for  Harry's  sake  I  want  She  tries  to  be  very  literary  and  cultured, 
to  look  my  best  while  he  is  here.  With  the  and  talks  high  art  at  him ;  and  last  night  it 
sword  of  my  stylish  mummy  cloth  I  expect  was  rainy  and  we  could  n't  go  round  to  the 
to  smite  with  confusion  the  indifferent  Al-  hotel,  so  she  got  him  to  read  aloud  to  her  a 
banian  and  the  scornful  New  Yorker.  After  stupid  little  story  making  a  dreadful  fuss 
all,  should  I  be  a  woman  if  I  did  not  enjoy  about  a  girl  having  a  jolly  time  over  in  £u- 
the  prospect?  Don't  despise  me,  dearest  rope.  I  guess  if  the  person  that  wrote  it 
Agnes,  but  commiserate  my  poor  human  -should  see  you  and  me  carry  on  she  would 
frailty.  open  her  eyes.*  When  I  go  abroad  I  '11  just 
Mr.  Fraser  is  going  to  the  postoffioe  and  make  the  foreigners  stare.  This  girl  died  for 
will  take  our  letters  so  they  will  catch  the  the  cap  sheaf;  and  it  was  as  solemn  as  if 
mail  this  evening,  and  I  must  cut  short,  she  had  broken  all  the  ten  conmiandments. 
Write  soon  to  your  ever  loving  friend.  Then  this  Miss  Alison  went  to  talking 

Bertha  Wolcott.  about  books  and  authors  till  I  thought  I 

should  scream.    I  wished  for  the  minute  I 

We  may  approach  without  hesitation  Miss  was  crammed  up  on  those  things,  for  I  don't 

Mattie  6.  Thompson  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  as  believe  she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about 

she  is  so  much  absorbed  with  the  young  gen-  and  I  'd  have  liked  to  trip  her  up.    Mr.  Fra- 

tleman  beside  her  that  she  will  not  notice  ser  was  too  polite  to  correct  her,  but  he  got 

if  we  read  the  sheets  she  has  written  to  her  out  of  it  as  quick  as  he  could.    This  talk 

friend.  about  high  art  is  all  very  well  if  you  want 
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to  Btun  another  woman,  but  fellows  don't  The  little  country  girl  I  was  telling  about 

care  a  straw  for  it.    They  would  rather  has  a  real  jolly  old  uncle,  who  has  been  all 

carry  on  with  a  jolly  girl.  oyer  the  world  making  monty  and  has  come 

I  suppose  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  home  to  spend  it  and  is  giying  his  little 

Saratoga,  you  have  been  here  so  much.    I  niece  a  glimpse  of  Saratoga,   It  is  too  ridicu- 

go  to  the  Hathorn  spring  every  morning ;  it  lous,  but  the  old  fellow  has  taken  the  most 

seems  to  be  rather  the  style  this  season.    Mr.  absurd  fancy  to  me,  and  I  amuse  myself 

Eraser  goes  too  when  he  is  n't  too  lazy  to  get  with  him  when  I  have  n't  anything  else  on 

up;  but  I  have  quite  as  much  fun  when  I  go  hand.    Now  you  need  n't  laugh  or  think  I 

alone.    There  was  a  splendid  looking  fellow  am  hard  up  for  attention.    I  assure  you  he 

came  there  every  morning,  and  took  hi^  place  has  taken  us  some  lovely  drives  that  ai-e  not 

just  opposite  where  I  stood  and  solenmly  to  be  despised. 

drank  a  glass  of  water  every  time  I  did.    I  I  do  have  such  splendid  times  wherever  I 

thought  one  morning  I  'd  see  how  much  he  go  t  I  never  had  so  much  fun  in  my  life  be- 

would  hold,  so  when  I  pretended  to  drink  I  fore.    I  wish  I  had  you  and  some  of  .the 

slyly  emptied  the  water  away.   His  blood  was  other  girh  with  me. 

up  that  he  would  n't  be  outdone  by  a  woman,  Mr.  Fraser  is  hurrying  me  up  to  go  down 

and  I  made  him  drink  about  a  dozen  tum-  street  with  'Mm,  and  we  shall  leave  the  let- 

biers.    I  have  n't  seen  that  man  again.    I  ters  at  the  post-office ;  so  I  must  close,  with 

told  Mr.  Fraser  about  it  and  I  thought  he  loads  of  love  from  yours  ever, 

would  die  laughing.  Mattie. 

There  are  n't  any  young  ladies  in  the  house  ,,.     »    i   ,      i.           *  ^-r 

except  Miss  Alison  and  myself ;  but  the«»  's  ,  ^j"  ^'f^^  ^^''^\  ^^  .^^^  Y^^^'  "*• 

a  couple  of  girls  from  the  country.    One  of  J^^f*  ^^^  f"^  ^^  ^^  P^*^*'  *°^  ^  J"«* 

them  1  can't  quite  make  out.  I  thought  at  first  °"^^^"^fi^  ^^^  '«*^«''- 

she  was  dreadfully  shy ;  but  I  begin  to  think  My  own  darling  Petite^ — 

she  is  putting  on  airs  and  does  n't  want  to  I  am  so  sadly  disappointed  that  you  are 

know  anybody.     She  looks  like  a  school  not  coming  here  for  a  fortnight  yet.    I 

teacher  or  some  such  deadly  superior  per-  really  should  have  rebelled  against  coming 

son,  who  is  so  very  intellectual  and  inde-  myself  if  I  had  not  supposed  I  was  sure  of 

pendent  she  wears  the  same  old  dress  all  your  comp^iny.    Maomia  and  Auntie  are 

the  time  and  turns  up  her  nose  at  butterflies  much  improved  in  health,  but  going  to  the 

of  fashion.    She  does  n't  seem  to  get  much  spring  in  the  morning  completes  their  daily 

attention  by  that  means.  exercise,  and  although  they  are  very  kind  in 

The  other  is  a  real  sweet  little  thing,  in  insisting  upon  my  going  out  and  leaving 
spite  of  her  greenness  and  her  dreadful  them,  still  I  feel  the  need  of  some'stimulus 
clothes.  She  looks  upon  your  humble  ser-  from  without.  There  are  no  really  congenial 
vant  with  the  greatest  admiration,  and  I  like  people  staying  in  the  house,  and  I  dislike 
to  take  her  around  with  me  when  I  go  cruis-  going  to  the  hotels  alone ;  so  that  unless  my 
iug  alone.  I  flatter  myself  no  one  will  take  friends  there  come  after  me  I  usuallj  re- 
us for  friends,  and  I  fondly  hope  people  will  main  in-doors. 
think  bhe  is  my  maid.  I  miss  you  sadly,  my  darling  girl,  and  can 

There 's  some  real  jolly  fellows  board  at  hardly  wait  for  your  arrival  I  have  been 
the  house  opposite,  and  we  have  great  fun  losing  my  taste  for  Saratoga  for  several  sea- 
in  the  few  minutes  before  each  meal  that  we  sons  past,  and  if  Mamma  were  not  so  de- 
sit  on  the  piazzas.  The  side  whose  dinner  pendent  upon  the  waters  I  should  plead  to 
is  ready  first  is  absurdly  triumphant.  If  go  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  vulgar 
I  was  the  girls  over  there  I  should  be  real  nottveaux  richei  grow  every  year  more  push- 
mad.  One  of  the  fellows  was  staring  so  hard  ing  and  conspicuous,  and  wealth  is  more  the 
over  at  me  as  they  went  out  to  dinner,  that  he  standard  than  family  or  position, 
walked  right  up  a  lady's  train  and  tore  half  I  was  intensely  interested  in  your  descrip- 
her  skirt  off.  Such  a  scream  1  It  was  great  fun«  tion  of  the  people  staying  with  you.    I  wi^ 
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I  had  your  exquisite  touch  in  the  delinea-  bright  girl  and  really  quite  amusing.  She 
tion  of  character,  and  that  I  could  report  an  lacks  polish,  but  for  a  country  girl  has  a 
agreeable  circle  here.  I  study  them, for  you  good  deal  of  style,  and  I  have  found  her  the 
know  my  passion  for  character  study ;  but  I  pleasantest  companion  here.  There  are  two 
regret  to  say  there  are  few  types  worthy  of  girls  from  the  rural  districts ;  one  of  them 
notice.  There  is  but  one  young  man  here,  is  a  sweet  little  wild  flower,  and  if  I  had 
and  although  his  home  is  Albany  he  has  any  taste  for  the  rustic  graces  I  should  find 
been  in  the  city  a  great  deal  and  has  picked  her  quite  a  study.  Lily  Penrose  would  go 
up  quite  a  degree  of  polish.  I  sometimes  let  wild  over  her ;  but  I  doubt  if  even  Lily 
him  talk  to  me  rainy  evenings  pour  passer  le  could  endure  a  dreadful  old  uncle  who  came 
temp$,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  my  being  here  with  her,  and  who  is  the  most  objec- 
troubled  with  the  acquaintance  after  I  get  tionable  person  I  ever  was  brought  in  con- 
back  to  town.  tact  with.    He  is  so  coarse  and  unrefined 

He  read  aloud  to  me  last  evening  the  most  he  sets  all  my  nerves  quivering,  and  I  find 

extraordinary  little  book.    I  forget  the  wri-  it  intolerable  to  remain  in  the  house  with 

ter*s  name,  but  I  think  it  was  some  English-  such  a  creature.    Just  as  soon  as  Mamma 

man  who  wished  to  perpetrate  a  terrible  is  able  to  bear  it  we  shall  remove  to  one  of 

satire  on  Axuerioan  girls.    I  was  really  in-  the  hotels,  where  we  can  be  as  secluded  as 

dignant  at  Mr.Fraser  for  reading  such  a  we  like. 

book  to  me ;  some  of  it  was  so  unrefined,  The  other  country  girl  comes  from  a  place 

and  the  people  common  and  disagreeable,  called  Litchfield,  which  is  becoming  quite  a 

He  wanted  my  critical  opinion,  but  I  told  resort,  and  she  shows  the  effect  of  contact 

him  I  did  not  think  the  story  was  worth  one.  with  cultivated  people, — though  the  effect 

In  literary  art  it  was  very  faulty ;  had  no  is  far  from  pleasant.    Probably  her  *<  folks  " 

constructive  ability  and  seemed  crude  and  took  boarders  from  the  city,  and  she  has 

unfinished.    *'  Dai^y  Miller  "  was  the  uanie,  studied  to  pick  up  their  ways  and  now  feels 

I  think.  quite  competent  to  pass  as  one   of   them. 

I  have  been  reading  lately  some  of  Mary  Her  assumption  is  both  amusing  and  offen- 

Cecil  Hay's  novels,  "Nora's  Love   Test,"  give,  and  she  has  lost  the  shy  modest  grace 

«» The  Arundel  Motto,"  etc.    Such  books  I  of  the  other  one,  trying  to  put  herself  on 

can  enjoy ;  they  are  so  refined,   and  you  an  equality  with  any  one,  and  in  her  attii-e 

kno^  1  always  did  like  good  society  in  books  making  some  quite  successful  ventures  in 

as  well  as  in  real  life.  the  direction  of  last  year's  fashion.    I  do 

Now,  dearest  Helen,  do  not  laugh  at  me  think  the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the 

when  I  tell  you  that  Harry  Vernon  ia  com-  world  is  one  of  these  common  girls  who  has 

ing  here.    I  have  long  since  gotten  over  picked  up  a  little  surface  polinh  of  manner, 

that  school  girl  fancy  for  a  picture,  and  can  and  thinks  she  can  put  herself  forward 

look  forward   with   perfect  composure  to  where  her  inherent  coarseness  is  conspicu- 

meeting  a   brilliant  youn|j  gentleman   of  ous.    I  dislike  this  hybrid  creature;  for 

whom  I  have  often  heard  the  most  golden  although  she  has  no  cultivation  she  will 

opinions.    Mamma  had  a  letter  from  Mrs.  push  herself  forward,  and  if  gently  ignored 

Curtis  saying  they  were  coming  Thursday  and  repressed  comes  bobbing  up  like  a  cork 

and  had  secured  rooms  at  this  house,  so  of  again. 

course  we  shall  see  much  of  them.    There  The  rest  of  the  people  here  are  querulous 

was  some  rumor  of  his  engagement  to  that  invalids,  and  are  hopelessly,  inexcusably  com- 

brilliant  young  lady  he  met  abroad,  but  Mr.  mon.    I  am  impatient  to  get  away  from  the 

Lyman  told  me  it  was  no  such  thing.    Mrs.  place,  for  the  inevitable  familiarity  of  such 

Curtis  inquired  so  particularly  if  I  was  to  a  limited  circle  seems  a  kind  of  coniamina- 

be  here  that  I  quite  suspected  what  her  plans  tion,  as  it  were, 

were ;  but  that  is  too  absurd  to  think  of.  You  will  find  Saratoga  very  full  this  year. 

There  is  a  Miss   Thompson  here  who  and  very  gay.    Mamma  takes  the  Hathom 

comes  from  Connecticut;   she  is    a   very  water ;  it  seems  to  suit  her  best    The  Shar- 
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0118  are  at  the  Grand  Union,  and  the  Manns  only  a  traveling  dress,  would  have  gone 

and  Ljmans  are  expected.    I  saw  Sadie  Jef-  calmly  on    without  uneasiness   nor   even 

fersoQ  a  moment  yesterday ;  she  was  just  troubled  herself  with  one  thought  or  regret 

leaving  town.    She  gave  me  a  little  book  for  the  pretty  wardrobe  she  had  left  behind 

she  reconmiended  highly ;  but  Sadie  always  her,  that  friend  was  yourself ;  and  I  never 

did  have  such  queer  taste.    It  is   called  before  heard  you  express  by  word  or  letter 

**  Deephaven,"  and  is  by  Sara  Jewett,  that  so  mudh  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  dress 

lovely  actress  at  the  Union  Square.    I  can-  and  fashion,  or  give  to  those  trifles  such  un- 

not  imagine  how  she  ever  succeeded  in  writ-  due  importance.    It  was  some  relief  to  see 

ing  any^ing  so  stupid.  that  you  recognized  and  apologized  for  a 

Greorge  Jackson  called  on  me  Friday  even-  cowardice;  and  I  trust  your  better  nature 
ing  and  we  .went  up  to  the  concert  in  the  has  yet  asserted  itself  and  you  have  risen 
Park,  which  was  illuminated.  He  could  above  the  momentary  weakness, 
talk  of  nothing  but  Harry  Vernon's  mani-  I  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  place 
fold  attractions.  I  fancy  Master  Harry  is  is  overpowering  to  any  but  the  strongest 
an  enfant  gdtd  of  society,  who  needs  to  be  natures ;  and  I  presume,  too,  that  you  were 
taken  in  hand  by  some  one  who  does  not  unconsciously  swayed  by  the  tone  of  the 
bow  down  and  worship  him.  It  will  amuse  people  among  whom  you  are  thrown ; 
me  to  see  Mr.  Fraser  collapse  when  Mr.  though  I  should  have  believed  that  my 
Vernon  appears ;  for  this  Mr.  Fraser,  being  friend  had  too  much  self-poise  to  be  moved 
the  only  young  gentleman  in  the  house,  has  by  the  opinions  of  that  exquisite  but  soul- 
been  quite  too  much  inflated  by  the  circnm-  less  creature,  a  New  York  girl  of  fashion, 
stance.  Miss  Thompson,  who  is  really  a  But  the  most  serious  thing  in  your  letter, 
very  bright  girl,  has  amused  him  exceed-  and  one  to  which  I  hesitate  to  allude,  is  the 
ingly,  but  he  sometimes  gets  quite  enough  insight  it  gave  me  into  the  character  of  Mr. 
of  her;  when  it  is  entertaining  to  see  him  Vernon.  Bertha  dear,  think  twice  before 
shake  her  off  and  gravitate  in  my  direction,  you  commit  the  keeping  of  your  life's  happi- 
I  have  kept  him  well  at  a  distance,  however,  ness  into  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  some 
for  one  cannot  be  too  careful  about  getting  subtle  instinct  warns  you  not  to  let  see  you 
an  acquaintance  fastened  upon  one.  in  that  worldly  place  clad  in  simple  garb. 

I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  this  letter  I  write'  with  tears  and  pain,  my  friend,  for  I 

to  catch  an  early  mail,  so  I  will  leave  much  may  be  forfeiting  your  regard ;  but  can  I  be 

unsaid.    That  I  love  you,  and  long  to  have  a  true  friend  and  fail  to  warn  you  that  if 

you  here  with  me,  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you.  Harry  Vernon  were  worthy  of  you,  if  there 

Do  write  me,  darling,  before  you  come,  I  am  were  between  you  the  truest  sympathy  of 

$0  lonely.  love,  you  would  look  forward  to  his  coming 

Always  your  own              IsabeL  with  a  joy  unalloyed  by  any  sordid  anxieties 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  27th,  1879.  o^  d**®*®*  ^^  would  never  even  think  of  con- 
cern lest  he  might  not  approve  of  your  ap- 

A  few  days  after  the  foregoing  letters  pearance? 

were  written  Miss  Wolcott  received  the  fol-  Bertha,  dear  friend,  I  believe  in  you.    I 

lowing  reply  from  her  friend  Miss  Agnes  am  sure  that  you  will   be  large  and  true 

Avery,  of  Boston.  and  brave  to  forgive  me  for  my  sincerity. 

Sharon,  July  29th.  That  was  a  lovely  passage  in  your  letter 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  describing  your  emotion  at  seeing  the  sol- 
dear  Bertha,  and  was  so  distressed  by  the  diers.  It  seemed  to  me  too  exquisite  a 
tone  of  some  portions  of  it  that  I  must  reply  touch  to  keep  selflshly  to  myself,  and  I  read 
at  once,  feeling  sure  you  will  not  be  angry  it  to  my  friend  Arundel,  the  author,  who  is 
at  the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend. '  staying  here.    He  admired  it  very  much, 

I  should  have  said  an  hour  ago  that  if  I  and  says  he  shall  certainly  work  it  up  some 

had  a  friend  in  the  world  who,  upon  finding  time, 

herself  delayed  for  a  week  at  Saratoga  with  I  have  written  in  haste  that  you  might 
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hear  from  me  in  time.    I  beg  you  to  be  sin-  one  day  with  my  mind  on  my  personal  ap- 

cere.    Wear  the  simple  dress,  and  conquer  pearance  instead  of  where  it  ought  to  have 

unworthy  weakness.  been,  I  woke  to  my  folly,  put  on  my  pretti- 

Tours  in  truth,  Agnes.  est  dress,  and  thought  no  more  of  how  I 

looked. 
A  day  or  two  after,  Miss  Wolcott  replied       ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

to  this  letter.  ^^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^.^  ^^  ^.^y  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

Saratoga,  N.Y.,  Aug.  2, 1879.  reading  mine  to  a  stranger.    I  want  to  feel 

My  dear  Agnes, —  free  to  talk  to  you  about  eyerything,  and  I 

Ton  are  a  blessed,  high  flown  goose,  and  neyer  will  write  you  any  but  the  stiffest  and 

the  fimniest  thing  about  you  is  the  power  pokiest  letters  if  you  don't  beg  my  pardon 

you  have  of  touching  some  secret  anserine  for  that,  and  say  you  never  will  do  it  again, 

chord  in  my  own  nature  that  for  a  time  vi-  I  'm  even  with  you,  however.    I  read  your 

brates  so  loudly  that  it  drowns  out  the  voice  letter  to  Harry,  and  he  never  was  so  amused 

of  common  sense.  in  his  life.    He  is  very  anxious  to  know  you, 

I  was  terribly  upset  by  your  letter.    I  saw  and  asked  if  you  dressed  very  simply.    I 
everything  in  the  light  you  threw  upon  it,  was  amused  to  tell  him  you  were  the  most 
and  if  dress  anxieties  are  a  sordid    snare  elegant  young  person  of  my  acquaintance, 
you  certainly  led  me  into  one,  for  I  never  in       If  you  were  not  in  such  a  lofty  and  rare- 
all  my  life  before  worried  so  much  about  fied  state  of  mind  I  would  tell  you  how  the 
dress  as  I  did  during  the  twenty-four  hours  people  here  have  suddenly  discovered  that  I 
after  I  got  your  letter.    My  pretty  clothes  am  a  very  interesting  person,  and  Britannia 
had  come  from  home;  and  if  it  had  n't  been  is  the  most  affable  and  deferential  .young 
for  you  I  should  have  put  them  on  as  a  mat-  woman  in  the  world.     Miss  Alison    has 
ter  of  course,  and  thought  no  more  about  it,  proved  herself  admirable.    She  would  like 
which  was  the  dignified  and  sensible  thing  to  like  me,  now  she  has  found  out  who  I 
to  have  done.    But  you^  letter  had  sunk  am ;  but  she  won't  go  back  on  her  record, 
deep  into  my  mind,  and  your  insinuation  and  keeps  her  distance.    Mrs.  Curtis  was 
about  Harry  set  me  thinking  whether  I  re-  delighted  to  find  we  bad  been  staying  a 
ally  was  n*t  afraid  to  have  him  see  me  in  a  week  together,  and  thought  we  must  have 
shabby  dress ;  and  I  put  it  on  that  Thurs-  enjoyed  it  so  much  I    I  said  nothing  and 
day  morning  with  the  most  ridiculous  hero-  Miss  Alison  said  nothing ;  but  Harry  and  I 
ism.    It  was  a  rainy  day  when  I  left  home,  have  had  a  good  laugh. 
80  I  did  not  wear  my  pretty  new  traveling       Mr.  Fraser  turns  out  to  be  a  young  man 
suit,  but  my  old  last  year's  one  that  was  not  whom  Harry  knows  very  well,  and  is  quite 
only  out  of  style  but  mussed  and  faded;  a  nice  fellow.    He  says  he  has  been  wonder- 
and  all  that  day  I  suffered  a  sensation  I  do  ing  who  I  was  all  along,  but  was  too  much 
not  often  experience,— consciousness  of  my  afraid  of  me  to  cultivate  my  acquaintance, 
clothes.    I  believe  I  half  expected  Harry  to  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.    But  I  won't 
snub  and  ignore  me,  like  your  Bostonian  in  pain  you  with  my  frivolities. 
''  A  Chance  Acquaintance ;"  but  I  am  happy       Write  soon,  and  do  n*t  ever  again  set  me 
to  say  that  at  least  one  New  York  man  is  to  thinking  so  much  of  dress, 
superior  to  such  weakness.    Harry  was  so  Yours  affectionately, 
delighted  to  see  me  that  he  never  knew  Bertha  Wolcott 
what  I  had  on ;  and  after  worrying  through                                     Katharine  Carrington. 
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tHE   dismal   little  chamber  over  the  eral  hundred  years  this  was  a  prominent 

Islip  chapel  in  Westminster  Abbey  feature  of  royaJ  obsequies, 
contains  a  small  but  very  interesting       Immediately  after  the  death  of  a  sover- 

j  collection  of  wax- works,  that  are  as  eign,  wax  molds  were  made  of  the  features, 
truly  historical  memorials  of  by-gone  times  partly  perhaps  for  future  use  in  monumental 
and  customs  as  anything  in  the  venerable  portraiture,  and  partly  for  the  effigy, 
building.  They  have  had  their  day  as  a  Dressed  in  robes  formerly  worn  by  the  de- 
show,  and  are  now  spending  their  old  age  ceased,  or  in  a  characterintic  manner,  these 
in  absolute  seclusion.  No  guide  book  gives  effigies,  when  carried  on  the  funeral  car, 
any  hint  of  them  to  tlie  curious  tourist,  even  were  fully  believed  by  the  common  people 
the  minute  ''  Murray  "  ignores  their  exist-  to  be  the  royal  body  itself.  The  effigy  was 
ence,  and  the  one  sold  by  the  vergers  in  the  then  placed  over  the  grave,  either  with  or 
Abbey  is  silent  respecting  them.  Hare,  in  without  the  funeral  car,  and  there  some  of 
his  **  Walks  about  London,"  describes  them  them  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
as  "  exceedingly  interesting  and  curious."  present  century.    A  hundred  and  fifty  years 

This  chamber  has  for  forty  years  been  ago  there  was  quite  a  throng  of  them  in  the 

strictly  closed  to  the  public,  and  a  special  Henry  VII.  chapel ;  but  gradually  they  were 

order  from  the  Dean  of  the  Abbey  is  neces-  removed  to  the  Islip  chamber,  where  now 

sary  to  gain  admission  to  it.    Ascending  only  eleven  remain. 

the  crooked  stone  stairway  that  leads  to  it        Of  these  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  glaring 

one  is  startled  by  being  confronted  at  the  eyes  had  at  firsf  so  daunted  us,  is  the  oldest, 

top  bj  a  stately  dame,  in  royal  array,  whose  If  she  really  was  no  handsomer  than  this 

keen   eyes   three   centuries  have  scarcely  waxen  portrait,  her  courtiers  must  have  had 

dimmed.    It  is  her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  sad  struggles  with  their  consciences  when 

A  bit  of  histoiy  may  be  of  use  before  ven-  they  lavished  compliments  in  such  nauseat- 
turing  further  into  her  august  presence,  ing  abundance  on  her  beauty.  The  figure 
Many  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  carry  is  stately ;  she  carries  her  head  thrown  back 
Kings  and  Queens  through  the  streets  to  in  a  commanding  manner,  and  her  hair  is 
their  graves  with  the  face  uncovered,  ar-  undeniably  red.  She  wears  a  crown  and  a 
rayed  in  their  royal  robes,  wearing  a  crown  huge  ruff  of  guipure  lace,  a  long  jeweled 
and  holding  the  orb  and  scepter  in  their  stomacher,  a  velvet  robe  or  mantle  extend- 
hands,  the  funeral  usually  taking  place  at  ing  to  a  train,  glittering  with  gold  embroid- 
night.  This  was  done  partly  to  gratify  the  ery  and  tiimmed  with  ermine.  She  stands 
curiosity  of  the  people,  and  partly  as  an  as-  in  high-heeled  shoes  decorated  with  enor- 
surance  that  the  King  was  really  dead  and  mous  rosettes  and  pearls,  every  inch  a 
not  mysteriously  put  out  of  the  way  to  make  queen.  The  number  of  diamonds,  rubies, 
room  for  a  successor.  Henry  Y.,  of  Eng-  emeralds  and  pearls  represented  on  her  cos- 
land,  died  in  France  and  his  embalmed  body  tume,  her  heavy  gold  necklace  and  ear-rings, 
was  brought  home  for  burial.  At  his  f  une-  make  us  feel  that  her  court  jeweler  was  well 
ral  a  waxen  effigy,  colored  to  resemble  life,  patronized.  With  her  frizaed  hair,  paniers 
and  arrayed  in  every  way  to  represent  him  and  high-heeled  shoes,  she  does  not  find 
was  carried  on  the  funeral  car,  in  the  same  herself  wholly  unfashionable  even  in  the 
manner  that  the  bodies  of  Kings  had  for-  nineteenth  century.  We  were  told  a  curi- 
merly  been  carried.  *'  On  a  splendid  car,"  ous  story  of  her  finery  having  become  so 
says  Dean  Stanley  in  his  "  Memorials  of  dilapidated  after  the  wear  and  tear  of  more 
Westminster  Abbey,"  <*  accompanied  by  *  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  in  1760, 
torches  and  white-robed  priests  innumerar  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  centennial  an- 
ble,  lay  the  effigy,  now  for  the  first  time  seen  niversary  of  the  Westminster  school  which 
at  royal  funerals."    From  this  time  for  sev-  she  founded,  the  chapter  bad  her  effigy  oom« 
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pletely  restored ;  bat  this  is  the  Teritable  Kensington  Palace,  his  body  meanwhile  1  j- 

figure  of  which  Stow  writes,  *'  When  they  ing  in  state  in  Westminster  Palace.    The 

[the  people]  beheld  her  statue,  or  effigy,  principal  feature  of  the  procession  was  this 

lying  on  her  coffin,  there  was  a  general  sigh-  wax  effigy  seated  in  an  open  chariot,  the 

ing,  groaning  and  weeping,  as  the  like  had  body  not  being  introduced  until  the  cortege 

not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man."  had  nearly  reached  the  Abbey. 

The  effigy  of  Charles  11.  is  quite  as  inter-  Grood  Queen  Anne's  effigy  stands  near  by; 

esting  as  any  in  the  collection.    This  figure  and,  like  her  sister  Mary,  she  is  a  person  of 

is  the  only  monument  he  eyer  had  in  the  large  stature.    Her  abundant  brown  hair  is 

Abbey.    It  stood  over  his  grave  in  Henry  flowing,  she  wears  a  crown  and  carries  the 

YIL  chapel  until  1815,  and  had  for  a  near  usual  emblems  of  royalty.    These  effigies, 

neighbor  a  similar  effigy  of  General  Monk,  which  were  placed  over  their  graves,  are  all 

who  did  so  much  toward  the  restoration  of  the  monuments    William  and    Mary  and 

the  royal  fortunes.    In  its  monumental  office  Anne  have  ever  had  in  the  Abbey.    Indeed, 

it  was  not  exempt  from  adventure.    One  no  sepulchral   monument  has   ever   been 

evening  in  January  1700,  during  the  burial  erected  to  any  sovereign  in  England  since 

service  of   an  infant  of   the  Prince  and  those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart, 

Princess  of  Denmark,  some  robbers  stole  erected  by  James  I.    Only  a  name  cut  in  a 

into  the  Abbey,  and  secreting  themselves  in  pavement  or  over  a  vault  at  Westminster,  or 

the  chapel  managed  to  rob  this  effigy  of  its  at  St  George's  at  Windsor,  tells  where,  with 

royal  robes  and  jewels,  leaving  it  a  grim  few  exceptions,  English  royalty  of  the  last 

memorial   of  the  forlorn  fortunes  of  the  three  centuries  lies  buried. 

King  in  his  youth.    However,  he  was  at  The  beauty  of  this  waxen  assemblage  is 

once  restored  and  aiTayed    in   what  was  the  Duchess  of  Richmond.    Her  dress  is  the 

probably  one  of  his  court  costumes,  and  the  same  that  she  wore  at  Queen  Anne's  coro- 

Merry  Monarch  now  standi  gorgeous  in  red  nation,  and  feminine  curiosity  dwells  with 

velvet,  with  collar  and  cuflfs  of  dainty  lace,  heartfelt  delight  on  a  well-preserved  speci- 

Years  ago,  when  these  effigies  were  exhib-  men   of  dresft-making  almost  two  hundred 

ited  to  the  public,  some  graceless  scribbler  years  old.    By  her  own  request,  this  figure 

wrote  on  this  one : —  *'  as  well  done  in  wax  as  could  be,  under 

"iBawhlmthownfortwo-pencelnachest.  ^^"^^  g^^  ^^   °«"e  ^*^®'»"  ^^8    Placed 

Like  Monk,  Old  Harry,  Mary  and  the  reet ;  near  her  grave  in  Henry  VII.  chapel.     Her 

And  if  the  figure  answered  lt8  Intent,  parrot,  which  was  perhaps  quite  as  worthy 

In  ten  more  yean 't  would  buy  a  monument.*'  «         •      xi.      a  ui.            i.         ir        j      i.  •  t. 

"^                       '  a  place  m  the  Abbey  as  herself,  and  which 

The  effigies  of  William  and  Mary  occupy  after  living  with  her  Grace  forty  years  sur- 

together  a  large  glazed  case,  and  are  un-  vived  her  only  a  few  days,  is  by  her  side. 

changed  since  they  were  brought  at  their  Catherine,   Duchess  of  Devonshire,  nat- 

funerals  to  the  Abbey.    They  each  hold  a  ural  daughter  of  James  II ,  is  another  occu- 

scepter  and  an  orb ;  but  one  crown,  placed  pant  of  this  secluded  chamber.    This,  as 

on  a  small  stand  between  them,  signifies  the  well  as  all  the  others,  was  once  in  Henry 

partnership  of  their  reign.    Mary  is  taller  VII.  chapel.    To    insure    an    immoi-taliry 

and  far  more  regal  looking  than  her  hus-  which  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 

band.    Her  royal  purple  velvet  dre«s  and  herself,  she  took  the  precaution  to  have  her 

mantle  are  very  elaborate,  trimmed  with  effigy  made  in  her  life-time.    She  also  wrote 

ermine  and  laden  with  jewels.    Of  her  fune-  a  eulogy  on  her  own  life  and  character, 

ral  Macaulay  says :    "  It  was  the  saddest  which  Pope  corrected  for  her.    Her  son,  in 

and  most   august  Westminster   had  ever  a  recumbent  position,  is  by  her  side. 

seen."     The  day  was  ''dark,  and  a  few  An  amusing  story  of  the  discomfiture  of 

ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  funereal  Dr.  Barrow,  when  he  was  once  preaching  in 

car,"  on  which  this  effigy  of  the  Queen  was  the  Abbey  in  the  days  when  these  effigies 

placed.     King  William's  funeral    was    at  were  in  Henry  VII.  chapel,  is  told  in  the 

midnight ;    the   procession   starting    from  Life  of  Bishop  Ward.    The  learned  doctor 
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was  in  the  habit  of  preaching  what  we  with  businese-like  thrift,  the  canons  added 

should  call  long  sermons,  ranging  from  an  an  effigy  in  wa^  of  the  dead  hero  to  their 

hour  and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  length,  show,  and  thus  recalled  the  crowd.    The  re- 

On  a  former  occasion  he  had  been  cut  short  semblance  which  this  figure  bears  to  Lord 

by  a  gentle  admonition  from  the  Dean ;  but  Nelson  is  said  to  be  very  accurate,  and,  ex- 

this  time  the  hint  was  less  courteously  given,  cept  the  coat,  it  is  dressed  in  clothes  which 

"  It  was,"  says  the  quaint  biographer,  **  a  belonged  to  him.    A  pin  stuck  through  the 

custom  for  .the  servants  of  the  church  on  all  shoulder  shows  the  direction  of  the  ballet 

holidays,  Sundays  excepted,  betwixt  the  ser-  which  gave  him  his  death-wound, 
mon  and  evening  prayers,  to  show  the  tombs        Lord  Chatham  \^  likewise  here  in  wax ; 

and  effigies  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  in  wax  but  this,  too,  is  probably  a  speculative  addi- 

to  the  meaner  people,  who  then  flocked  from  tion. 

all  comers  of  the  town  to  pay  the  two  pence        Still  more  weird  and  ghastly  are  the  con- 

'  to  see,  the  play  of  the  dead  foiht,*  as  I  have  tents  of  a  closet  opening  out  of  the  cham- 

heard  a  clown  not  improperly  call  it.    These  ber.    Here  are  the  skeletons,  or  remains  of 

persons,  seeing  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  pulpit  af-  numerous  effigies,  in  various  stages  of  dilap- 

ter  the  hour  was  past,  and  fearing  to  lose  idation.    Some  of  them  are  mere  frames ; 

that  time  in  hearing  which  they  thought  others  have  rough  semblance  of  features; 

could  be  more  profitably  spent  in  viewing, —  and  one,  in  a  dismal  kind  of  mockery,  has 

these,  I  say,  became  impatient,  and  caused  a  crown  still  attached  to  it.    Like  those 

the  organ  to  be  struck  up  against  him,  and  they  represent  these  frames  have  once  worn 

would  not  give  over  playing  till  they  had  velvet  robes  and  sparkled  with  jewels,  and 

blowed  him  down."  like  them  they  have  fallen  to  decay.    To 

After  these  figures  were  removed  from  the  the  antiquarian,  this  is  doubtless  a  vastly 

royal  chapel  they  were  arranged  in  cases  interesting  collection ;  but  it  makes  the  com- 

and  exhibited  to  the  public  for  a  small  fee ;  mon  beholder  laugh  or  shudder  according  to 

the  sixpences  paid  for  the  gratification  of  temperament 

the  curiosity  of  t^he  multitude  going  to  swell        There  is  a  personality  about  these  quaint 

the  income  of  the  minor  canons.    So  profit-  figures  that  volumes  of  history  sometimes 

able  was  this  business,  notwithstanding  the  fail  to  give.    As  we  departed  Queen  Anne 

ridicule  it  occasioned,  that  the  attractions  and  the  early  eighteenth  century  seemed 

of  the  show  were  sometimes  increased  by  the  to  bid  us  a  kindly  farewell.    King  Charles 

addition  of  figures  that  had  no  connection  IL  was  extending  his  hand  to  us  from  the 

with  the  Abbey.    Of  these.  Lord  Xelson  re-  seventeenth ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the 

mains.     After  his  burial  at  St.  Paul's,  the  sixteenth  watched  us  down  the  stairs  with 

sight-seeing  multitude  were  attracted  there  sharp  eyes,  not  quite  approving  this  intru- 

for  awhile,  which  caused  a  falling  off  in  the  sion  of  nineteenth  Century  republicanism, 
receipts  of  the  wax-work  exhibition;  so,  S,  (?.  Burr. 
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fHE  wide   awake  observer  of    Nature'  on  either  hand  afford  a  habitat  for  all  the 

soon  learns  to  direct  his  steps  toward  upland  species,  and  many  others  occur  which 

the  nearest  <freek,  for  here  in  a  small  are  peculiar  to  the  water-side  or  at  least  are 

J    space  is  a  complete  epitome  of  the  more  likely  to  be  found  there.    There  is 

fauna,  flora  and  geology  of  the  whole  region;  more  going  on  along  the  brook;   animals 

in  fact  be  never  need  go  beyond  the  sight  and  birds  are  more  abundant  and  varied, 

and  sound  of  the  stream  to  meet  with  every  Li  the  Winter  when  all  the  birds  have  deeert- 

species  the  country  contldns.  The  dry  banks  ed  the  hills  except  a  few  woodpeckers  and 
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chickadees,  you  may  see  crows,  blue  jays,  the  leares  they  rush  headlong  through  them, 
meadow  larks,  yellow  birds  and  others  in  the  seeming  greatly  to  enjoy  the  noise  and  stir 
sheltered  valley.  In  the  Spring  after  the  which  they  miUce.  They  play  in  this  way 
forest  leayes  are  unfolded  there  may  come  a  for  hours;  if  one  stops  the  other  turns  back 
sweeping  gale  from  the  northward,  setting  to  look  for  him  and  away  they  go  again, 
the  young  foliage  in  a  shiver,  with  a  dark  The  chipmunk  can  climb  as  well  as  any 
sky  and  perhaps  a  few  snowflakes.  On  such  squirrel  and  frequently  does  so  when  the 
occasions  if  you  leave  the  bleak  fields  and  coast  is  clear,  but  if  danger  threatens  he 
wind-swept  groves  of  .  the  hill-tops  and  makes  haste  to  descend.  He  never  can 
descend  into  a  deep  valley,  you  will  find  as  realize  that  a  tree  affords  him  the  least 
you  reach  the  sheltered  area  at  the  bottom  security.  If  you  get  so  near  before  he  sees 
where  the  steady  roar  of  the  wind  subsides  you  that  he  dares  not  come  down,  he  plainly 
into  a  far  off  murmur,  that  the  woods  are  considers  the  situation  to  be  very  serious, 
swarming  with  birds,  singing  and  enjoying  Sometimes  he  will  make  a  desperate  rush  for 
themselves  in  the  brushwood.  the  ground  within  reach  of  your  hand ;  and 

In  these  retreats  every  stray  gleam  of  as  soon  as  you  withdraw  he  comes  down  and 
sunshine  has  a  sensible  effect  on  the  temper-  scampers  away,  evidently  feeling  that  he  has 
ature,  instead  of  being  instantly  neutralized  got  well  out  of  a  bad  scrape.  Let  his  larger 
by  a  fresh  blast  from  the  north,  as  on  t}}e  cousins,  red,  black  or  gray  depend  on  trees 
hills.  Even  the  hardy  bluebird  suspends  forsafety  if  they  choose;  his  trust  is  in  stone 
the  labor  of  constructing  his  nest  when  these  walls  and  brush  heaps,  not  to  mention  his 
gales  arise,  and  betakes  himself  to  the  valley,  burrow.  Within  reach  bf  these  his  easy 
Perhaps  I  should  say  the  building  of  her  impudence  is  in  striking  contrast  with  his 
nest,  the  female  as  far  as  I  have  observed  panic-stricken  condition  when  treed, 
being  the  sole  architect  The  male  loiters  The  red  squirrel's  only  possession  aside 
about  while  she  collects  a  mouthful  of  grass;  from  what  he  may  have  in  his  stomach  is 
when  she  flies  to  the  nest  he  immediately  an  ever  present  hope  that  something  will 
follows,  and  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  ''turnup."  Consequently  he  is  often  obliged 
hole  watches  her  disposition  of  the  material ;  to  steal  his  food  from  the  farmer's  com  crib 
whether  as  an  able  critic  or  a  delighted  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  from  boys  and 
spectator  I  do  not  know,  probably  the  latter,  dogs,  or  to  confiscate  the  stores  of  the  Indus- 
The  sound  of  an  unseen  cascade  coming  up  trious  white-footed  wood  mouse,  or  to  scratch 
out  of  the  valley  draws  the  rambler's  steps  iu  the  snow  for  scattered  nuts ;  and  when 
as  the  magnet  attracts  the  steel.  Would  everything  else  fails  he  is  obliged  to  emigrate, 
you  find  the  first  wild  flower  of  the  season  ?  On  the  other  hand  the  chipmunk's  cheerful 
Along  the  dry  banks  whose  southern  slope  industry  results  in  a  large  and  varied  store 
brings  the  April  sunbeams  to  a  perpendicu-  of  all  the  good  things  raised  by  the  farmer 
lar  is  the  place  to  look  for  it.  The  chip-  or  produced  by  the  forest.  ^  He  never  takes 
munk  likes  to  dig  his  hole  in  these  dry  up  his  abode  in  a  building,  perhaps  never 
banks,  and  you  may  often  hear  a  rustling  in  enters  one ;  he  finds  gleaning  an  abundance 
the  thick  beds  of  dry  leaves  loud  enough  to  in  the  stubble  fields  and  forests  and  the  dif- 
attract  your  attention  from  a  distance  of  ferent  periods  of  ripening  of  his  harvests  keep 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods.  A  cautious  approach  him  as  busy  as  the  farmer  himself.  The 
to  the  spot  will  show  you  a  couple  of  burrow  is  very  small  at  the  entrance,  but 
chipmunks  chasing  each  other  round  and  within  it  enlarges  rapidly  and  becomes  very 
round  through  the  leaves.  They  will  cease  roomy  and  capacious.  He  digs  magazines  in 
firom  their  sport  as  you  come  near,  but  if  you  the  sides  of  the  burrow  with  which  there  is 
sit  down  quietly  they  will  soon  conclude  communication  by  a  narrow  passage,  and 
that  you  are  not  dangerous  and  commence  when  they  are  full  this  passage  is  stopped 
again.  They  often  include  the  trunk  of  a  with  leaves.  When  he  digs  his  hole  he  carries 
fallen  tree  in  their  circuit,  running  along  its  out  the  earth  in  his  cheek  pouches  and  con- 
whole  length;  then  plunging  like  divers  into    ceals  it  beneath  leaves  or  grass  at  so: 


f  rr' 
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dietanco,  the  turf  or  moss  at  the  entraDoe  perhaps  the  strongest  about  the  time  the  for- 

being  perfectly  clean.    The  voice  of  the  est  leaves  come  out.    The  common  garden 

ground  squirrel  though  it  may  be  heard  the  toads  are  now  in  the  marshes  for  the  purpose 

whole  season  through  is  more  characteristic  of  laying  their  eggs  and  are  ably  assisting  the 

of  the  later  Summer  and  Autumn,  when  after  '*  peepers  "  (hylode$)  to  swell  the  volume  of 

the  birds  have   become  silent  or  have  de-  sound,  which  can  be  heard  half  a  mile  in 

parted  it  is  sometimes  a  sharp  chip-chip,  favorable  circumstances.    Nature's  econo« 

r^)eated  at  regular  intervals ;  at  others  it  mies  are  always  admirable  but  in  this  case 

is  a  clucking  sound  deeper  and  more  sono-  preeminently  so.    In  no  other  instance  with 

rous,  and  audible   at  a  greater  distance,  which  I  am  acquainted  does  so  small  an  in- 

In  the  still,  golden   days  of   October  the  vestment  of  corporeal   substance  produce 

groves  resound  with  this  monotonous  song  such  a  large  income  of  noise.    The  hplode$ 

of  the  ground  squirrels ;  as  you  pass  out  of  are  not  much  larger  than  bumble  bees ;  a 

the  hearing  of  one  others  become  audible,  man  with  a  voice  of  proportionate  streng^th 

so  that  you  might  perhaps  ramble  for  mUes  might  make  himself  heard  perhaps  a  thou- 

along  the  borders  of  the  woods  and  copses  sand  miles,    lliey  give  their  whole  minds  to 

without  ever  being  beyond  the  sound.    As  their  music ;  there  is  no  swimming  or  splash- 

the  season   declines  and  the  snow  clouds  ing  about — each  one  sits  still  in  his  place, 

gather  and  the  sod   begins  to  stiffen  with  and  the  surface  of  the  pool  is  as  smooth  as 

the  cold,  the  chipmunk  goes   into  winter  a  mirror,  reflecting  the  crescent  moon  with- 

quarters  and  disappears  as  completely   as  out  distortion.    The  noise  which  proceeds 

the  swallows.    The  January   sun  may  be  from  a  large  pond  is  fairly  deafening  at 

warm  enough  to  bring  him  out,  but  this  is  close  quarters.    The  ear  is  assailed  and 

exceptional ;  it  is  generally  only  as  the  ver-  pelted  with  a  steady  rush  of  sound  delivered 

nal  equinox  approaches  that  his  tracks  are  with  an  astonishing  energy  and  persistence, 

seen  on  the  surface  of  the  "  sugar  snows,"  The  roar  of  a  heavy  rain  on  thereof  has  tlie 

and  as  the  season  advances  you  hear  him  same  quality,  being  made  up  in  the  same 

rattling  the  leaves  in  merry  play  again.    '  way  of  innumerable  little  sounds  combined 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  "  return  into  one.    But  as  the  hot  weather  comes  on 

of  the  birds  "  as  a  theme  for  poetical  or  and  the  water  of  the  swamps  and  ponds 

other  literary  treatment  is  possibly  in  dan-  diminishes,  they  become  tired  of  their  songs ; 

ger  of  being  overdone.    Why  not  work  up  a   few  scattering  voices  only  are  heard 

the  return  of  the  frogs  for  a  change  ?    It  for  a  few  nights,  then  they  cease  entirely, 

is  said  that  no  country  contains  so  many  But  lest  there  should  be  silence  beneath  the 

and  such  musical   species;  certainly   they  moon  the  ground  crickets  tune  their  in- 

are  better  indicators  of  the  real  approach  of  struments,  and  the  black  shadows  are  filled 

Spring  than  the  early  birds.    A  warm  wave  with  their  chirping  before  the  leaves  have 

may  bring  the  robin  and  bluebird  to  our  fairly  learned  their  rustling  accompaniment, 

groves  in  February,  with  some  of  the  most  After  the  leaves  are  fully  grown  we  see 

ferocious  winter  storms  still  in  reserve.    For  along  the  borders  of  the  woodland  dark  spaces 

instance,  they  arrived  last  Spring  February  framed  by  the  overhanging  boughs,  looking 

27th ;  on  the  20th  of  March   the  mercury  like  the  mouths  of  caverns  leading  into  un- 

dropped  below   zero.    The  more  sensible  known  regions.    And  unknown  they  really 

frogs  delayed  their  appearance  until  April  ore  in  some  respects  to  the  greater  part  of 

8d ;  on  April  14th  some  of  the  early  flowers  the    rural  population  at  this  season,  the 

were  in   bloom.    Their  first  concerts  are  farmer's  occupation  in  Spring  leading  him 

rather  apt  to  be  slim  affairs ;  the  rough  winds  anywhere  rather  than  into  the  woods.    If 

often  blow  away  the  sound  or  overpower  it  perchance  he  goes  there  he  follows  the  wood 

by  their  roaring  in  the  woods,  and  the  per-  road  and  hastens  along,  thinking  of  other 

formance  must  often  be  postponed  on  ao-  things  than  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  tree 

count  of  tJie  weather;  but  as  the  season  tops  and  brushwood.     So  it  happens  that 

advances  the  chorus  gains  in  strength,  being  dozens  of  species  of  birds  who  return  to  our 
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groves  ^e&r  after  year,  who  build  their  nests  ries  or  other  fruits  in  their  season.  They 
and  remain  all  Summer,  are  practically  un-  invariably  light  first  on  a  tall  stump  or  the 
known  to  the  great  majority  of  our  people,  stake  of  a  fence  to  look  for  insects  on  the 
If  shown  tkem  as  stuffed  specimens  perhaps  ground ;  when  they  see  one  they  swoop  down 
nineteen  outof  twenty  could  easily  be  made  to  and  secure  it  and  are  off  to  the  nest,  often 
believe  that  they  came  from  Japan  or  Central  crossing  wide  fields  for  the  sake  of  perching 
Africa.  For  the  most  part  they  do  not  ar-  on  a  fence  along  which  they  will  beat  the 
rive  until  there  is  sufficient  foliage  to  conceal  ground  all  day,  making  a  journey  every  few 
them ;  their  voices  are  weak  and  their  colors  minutes.  The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  es- 
are  quiet,  and  they  glide  through  the  thick  sentially  a  bird  of  the  primeval  wilderness ; 
branches  unseen  except  by  the  acute  vision  civilization  confers  no  benefits  on  him.  On 
of  the  practiced  ornithologist.  Even  the  the  contrary  it  plants  cherry  trees  which  often 
most  competent  observer  must  study  long  lure  him  to  his  fate,many  people  being  too  apt 
and  patiently  before  he  can  speak  with  much  to  pull  the  trigger  first  and  reflect  (if  at  all) 
confidence  concerning  their  habits.  What  afterward.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  countiy 
a  contrast  between  the  shy  and  retiring  he  has  nearly  disappeared.  Minot  states 
Sylvicolida!  and  the  red-headed  woodpeck-  that  he  is  "hardly  to  be  ranked  a  bird  of 
ers  I  The  most  unobservant  person  in  the  Massachusetts  "  at  present  {Land  and  Game 
country  knows  the  latter  bird  (Jdelanerpet  Birds  of  New  England  ;  page  815),  and  it  is 
erpthrocephalui)^  his  snowy  white  and  shiny  my  impression  that  their  numbers  are  de- 
black  and  bright  crimson  plumage  clearly  creasing  in  this  section, 
define  him  against  any  background,  and  the  In  the  midst  of  the  mild  Winters  of  77  and 
ear  is  compelled  to  bear  constant  witness  to  *79  they  were  to  be  seen  here  occasionally, 
his  presence.  He  seldom  lights  in  the  midst  but  these  were  doubtless  migrants  from  the 
of  thick  foliage ;  the  bald  trunks  of  blasted  far  North.  They  do  not  generally  appear  in 
trees  and  the  dead  branches  of  living  ones  Spring  until  settled  warm  weather,  and  de- 
are  his  favorite  perches.  Though  called  one  part  on  the  firet  tide  of  Autumn,  though  mi- 
of  the  woodpeckers  and  really  closely  allied  grants  from  the  North  are  seen  later, 
to  them  by  his  structure,  the  only  wood  he  A  country  road  which  accompanies  a  stream 
ever  pecks  is  in  the  excavation  of  a  hole  for  through  all  its  windings — ^how  much  more 
a  nest,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  high  pleasant  and  picturesque  than  one  wliich 
hole  or  golden-winged  woodpecker;  but  lie  crosses  the  ranges  at  right  angles  I  What  in- 
has  a  peculiarity  unique  among  his  race,  deed  can  be  more  exasperating  than  to  climb 
that  of  catching  insects  in  the  air.  For  this  a  mile  or  two  up  the  side  of  a  great  hill,  and 
purpose  he  takes  his  stand  upon  the  dead  having  at  last  gained  the  summit  to  find  that 
limb  of  a  lofty  tree  high  above  the  general  an  equal  descent  must  now  be  made,  and 
level  of  the  surrounding  tree-tops,  whence  he  that  another  huge  range  lies  across  our  way  ? 
launches  into  the  air  in  pursuit ;  flying  with  We  see  the  road  climbing  its  steep  slope  and 
an  easy  sweep  until  close  upon  his  prey,  disappearing  over  its  distant  summit  with  a 
when  a  sudden  spring  upward,  sideways,  feeling  akin  to  despair.  On  the  other  hand 
downward  or  forward,  as  the  case  may  be,  every  one  likes  a  creek  road.  We-  are  led 
secures  it,  and  he  turns  back  to  his  perch  to  on  from  point  to  point  crossing  the  valley 
await  another.  from  side  to  side,  every  turn  and  winding 
This  artistic  period  of  elegant  leisure  is  opening  fresh  views  on  either  hand,  each 
possible  only  while  the  eggs  are  being  incu-  landscape  enlivened  by  the  presence  and 
bnted  or  alter  the  young  have  left  the  nest;  motion  of  the  stream ;  now  passing  under 
while  he  has  a  family  on  his  hands  he  has  great  trees  festooned  with  wild  grape  and 
no  time  for  fly  fishing.  Both  parents  must  bittersweet  vines,  now  ascending  for  a  little, 
then  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  pro-  anon  descending  again.  We  are  hardly  con- 
vide  sufficient  food,  which  consists  of  cut  scions  of  the  steady  increase  in  altitude  until 
worms  and  other  caterpillars,  beetles  and  the  at  length  the  creek  dwindles  and  disappears, 
like  gathered  from  the  ground,  with  cher-  and  we  find  ourselves  on  the  divide  with  all 
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the  world  beneath,  where  the  sky  widens  surface  waters  diminish,  the  living  springs 

out  supported  in  the  far  distance  by  blue  come  more  prominently  into  Tiew  and  we  feel 

ranges  of  hills.    Thence  the  road  winds  a  more  grateful  appreciation  of  their  cool 

down  into  another  valley,  accompanied  by  waters.    As  you  watch  the  steady  current 

the  gathering  waters  of  another  stream.  flowing  forth,  apparently  unchecked  by  the 

That  is  a  fortunate  country  in  some  re-  droughts  which  make  such  short  work  of  the 
spects  whose  hills  are  so  high  and  broken  surface  waters,  the  old  popular  notion  that 
that  it  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  to  carry  a  living  spring  has  a  cosmical  origin  and 
roads  over  them.  Otherwise  the  pioneer  exists  independently  of  such  accidents  as  the 
road  makers,  as  far  at  least  as  I  have  ob-  annual  rain-fall  does  not  seem  so  very  un- 
served, were  so  enamored  of  straight  lines  reasonable.  The  springs  of  the  upper  hills, 
and  square  comers,  and  so  possessed  by  the  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  though  numerous 
idea  that  the  road  should  take  equally  from  are  mostly  small ;  the  subsoil  is  too  compact 
the  lots  on  either  hand,  that  they  were  not  and  the  storm  waters  are  too  apt  to  find 
likely  to  turn  aside  for  anything  short  of  a  their  way  to  the  creeks  on  the  surface  to 
vertical  precipice.  Their  alignments  are  give  the  best  results  in  the  way  of  springs, 
being  connected  in  later  years  and  settled  They  seem  to  be  diminishing  in  volume  in 
more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  later  years;  the  clearing  of  the  forest  has 
but  this  process  of  adjustment  is  often  im-  perhaps  some  effect  on  them,  but  in  my 
possible  for  topographical  and  other  (chiefly  opinion  they  can  stand  the  removal  of  the 
other)  reasons.  The  average  Yankee  likes  forest  growth  better  than  the  destruction  of 
to  have  the  highway  pass  between  his  house  the  '*  cradle  knolls  "  (perhaps  *'  cradle  holes  " 
and  bam ;  then  whether  his  duties  engage  is  more  correct),  which  are  mounds  and  cor- 
him  at  one  place  or  another  he  has  opportu-  responding  depressions  caused  by  the  uproot- 
nity  to  greet  his  acquaintances  both  equine  ing  of  forest  trees  by  the  wind.  The  soil 
and  human — to  learn  where  they  are  going  attached  to  the  roots  falls  down  in  a  heap 
and  the  object  of  the  journey.  So,  having  a  as  these  decay,  and  the  height  of  the  mound 
sense  of  companionship  in  the  traveling  is  iuoreased  on  one  side  of  the  hole  left  by 
public,  he  clings  to  the  highway ;  and  the  their  removal. 

possibility  of  "  getting  out "  through  a  pri-       Very  few  trees  in  the  unbroken  forest  are 

vate  lane,  crossing  a  field  or  two,  has  not  yet  torn  up  in  this  way ;  the  most  of  them  break 

been  demonstrated.  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  as  the  **  cra- 

This  disposition,  so  different  from  the  die  knolls"  occupy  the  entire  surface  and 
habits  of  our  English  cousins  celebrated  by  ai*e  superimposed  on  eadi  other  in  some  in- 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  in  a  recent  number  of  stances,  you  gain  some  idea  of  the  vast  inter- 
this  magazine,  dates  no  doubt  from  pioneer  val  of  years  elapsed  since  the  forest  began 
times,  when  the  sense  of  isolation  in  the  great  to  grow,  as  you  contemplate  their  number- 
unpeopled  spaces  of  the  wilderness  was  so  less  multitudes.  As  long  as  the  ground  is 
strong  that  any  chance  traveler  was  held  a  unplowed  it  is  covered  with  basins  of  all 
friend  and  brother,  when  a  strolling  peddler  shapes  and  sizes,  clustering  on  the  slopes 
was  a  welcome  guest  and  the  advent  of  a  like  the  eight  thousand  lakes  enumerated 
traveling  preacher  was  an  event  to  date  from  by  Mr  John  Muir  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
for  the  next  six  months.  Perhaps  as  the  Nevada.  These  miniature  lakelets  are  filled 
country  gets  older  we  too  shall  find  it  possi-  to  overfiowing  many  times  a  year,  and  op- 
ble  to  live  at  a  little  distance  from  the  high-  portunity  is  thus  given  for  the  water  to  per- 
way ;  at  present  those  who  chance  to  dwell  colate  the  subsoil  and  the  springs  at  the 
on  cross  roads  or  where  for  any  reason  there  bottom  of  the  slope  are  well  supplied.  But 
is  not  much  travel  are  commiserated  by  all  when  the  plow  and  drag  appear  on  the  scene 
their  acquaintances,  it  being  invariably  as-  things  are  greatly  altered.  A  year  or  two 
eumed  that  they  must  suffer  greatly  from  of  cultivation  reduces  the  surface  to  a  uni« 
loneliness.  form  slope,  the  *<dead  furrows"  afford  a 

As  the  summer  solstice  draws  near  and  the  ready  escape  for  the  storm  water,  and  by 
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the  time  the  rain  is  fairly  oyer  the  most  of  pose  them.  Though  the  general  landscape 
the  water  has  already  been  delivered  at  the  may  thus  be  rather  monotonous,  many 
lower  side  of  the  field  and  has  gone  on  its  charming  nooks  and  picturesque  **  bits  "  are 
way  down  the  creek.  It  is  little  to  be  won-  included  within  *<  the  circle  of  the  hills." 
dered  at  that  such  springs  should  be  sua-  Among  the  more  striking  of  these  minor 
pected  of  yielding  less  water  now  than  features  are  the  deep  chasms  or  glens  which 
formerly.  the  creeks  have  cut  out  of  the  underlying 
But  if  you  wish  to  see  fine  springs  you  rock,  leaving  perpendicular  cliffs  on  each 
must  look  for  them  on  the  lower  benches  side,  and  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids, 
along  the  stream,  where  the  local  glaciers  Most  of  the  readers  of  Good  Company  have 
and  the  sweeping  floods  which  marked  the  seen  or  heard  of  the  Watkins  Glen  and  the 
dose  of  the  glacial  era  have  combined  to  cafion  of  the  Grenesee  river  at  Portage;  but 
pile  vast  deposits  of  rounded  bowlders,  the  essential  features  of  these  famous  locali- 
gravel  and  sand,  all  easily  penetrated  by  w»-  ties  are  reproduced  along  some  part  of  the 
ter  and  resting  on  impervious  rock.  Given  course  of  every  creek  in  the  region  to  a  de- 
a  square  mile  of  such  soil,  so  perfectly  gree  greater  or  less.  Sometimes  there  is  room 
drained  that  bowl-shaped  depressions  twenty  for  a  road  through  the  defile ;  others  are  im^ 
or  thirty  feet  deep  and  receiving  the  drain-'  passable  on  foot  unless  stairs  and  foot-bridges 
age  of  an  acre  or  two  never  contain  any  w&-  are  first  constructed.  Nothing  proves  and 
ter,  and  twenty  or  more  inches  of  annual  illustrates  the  rapid  growth  of  sympathy 
rain-fall,  and  all  the  elements  are  present  with  and  appreciation  of  Nature  among  our 
for  the  formation  of  large  springs.  And  people,  more  than  the  estimation  in  which 
here  near  the  creek  we  find  them ;  bursting  these  retreats  are  held  at  present  compared 
forth  full  bom  brooks,  making  their  presence  with  a  period  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
sensible  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  eye ;  Then  if  any  person  knew  of  their  existence 
rushing  along,  their  perennial  waters  form-  he  kept  his  knowledge  to  himself.  Now 
ing  a  swamp  wherever  the  ground  is  level,  most  people  have  been  to  see  them,  those 
filled  with  all  manner  of  rank  aquatic  vege-  who  have  not  are  intending  to  go,  and  those 
tation, — the  splendid  meadow  Uly  {LUium  who  have  been  once  are  intending  to  go 
canadensis)  great  clumps  of  the  tropical  again  and  again.  Every  photogrf^pher  in 
looking  hellebore  (yeratrum  album),  snake-  the  vicinity  has  executed  a  series  of  stereo- 
head  {Chel<me)f  purple  ovens  and  many  oth-  scopic  views,  each  the  best,  no  other  series 
ers.  A  full  description  of  all  the  vegetable,  being  of  any  account, 
insect  and  aquatic  life  to  be  met  with  in  The  stream  above  the  glen  is  common- 
these  spring  nms  would  require  a  volume,  place  enough,  the  fields  slope  down  to  the 
One  noticeable  peculiarity  of  these  runs  is  the  water's  edge,  low  bridges  cross  it  at  inter- 
dark  color  of  the  bottom.  On  this  account  vals ;  there  are  banks  of  washed  gravel  and 
the  foam  of  the  run  looks  whiter  than  any  drifts  of  flood-wood.  As  you  follow  its  cur- 
other  foam ;  the  snow-white  pebbles  of  milky  rent  you  will  see  places  where  a  solid  floor 
quartz  seem  fairly  luminous.  All  over  the  of  rock  forms  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  a 
region  included  between  Lake  Ontario  and  low  outcrop  of  the  same  in  the  banks  just 
the  border  of  Pennsylvania  the  strata  are  above  the  water.  As  you  go  down  the 
horizontal  or  nearly  so,  the  hills  and  valleys  stream  the  hills  on  either  side  approach  each 
being  caused  altogether  by  erosion.  There  other,  the  slopes  are  steeper  and  the  expos- 
is  consequently  a  great  lack  of  what  is  tech-  ures  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  creek  more 
nically  considered  fine  scenery,  the  view  frequent  and  of  greater  extent.  Finally  the 
from  any  high  point  consisting  merely  of  an  rock  walls  are  continuous  on  both  sides  and 
endless  succession  of  smooth,  rounded  hill  grow  higher  rapidly  as  the  stream  descends, 
ranges,  cultivated  or  forest-covered ;  the  uni-  and  the  hills  close  in  until  sheer  precipices 
formity  of  their  height  and  the  unbroken  hundreds  of  feet  high  inclose  the  stream, 
level  of  the  far  horizon  hinting  of  the  hori-  which  is  now  broken  at  short  intervals  by 
zontal  stratification  of  the  rocks  which  com-  picturesque  cascades,  formed  wherever  a 
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layer  of  hard  flagstone  is  superimposed  on  whirling  and  boiling,  white  with  foam.  In 
beds  of  soft,  earthy  shale.  Some  of  these  the  open  country  aboTe  you  would  not  care 
flagstones  when  seasoned  will  turn  the  edge  to  drink  the  tepid  water  of  the  oreek  as  it 
of  a  cold  chisel.  Much  of  the  shale  is  soft  expands  in  liizy  pools  under  a  hot  sun,  but 
enough  to  be  eaten  when  fresh  if  one  likes  here  in  the  glen  it  is  quite  the  proper  thing 
it,  making  a  soft  pasty  mud  in  the  mouth  to  do.  As  its  clear,  transpai-ent  current 
with  only  a  suspicion  of  grittiness.  Exposed  slides  into  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  or  is 
to  the  atmosphere  it  soon  disintegrates  and  beaten  into  a  mass  of  snow-white  foam  over 
falls  to  powder ;  saturated  with  water  it  the  cascades,  and  Alls  little  rock-hewn  basins 
seems  to  resist  the  action  of  the  stream  bet-  with  its  trickling  threads,  you  would  neyer 
ter  than  the  hard  flagstone.  It  would  natu-  suspect  from  its  appearance  that  it  was  the 
rally  be  supposed  from  the  hardness  of  the  same  water  you  refused  to  drink  a  mile 
flags  and  the  softness  of  the  shale  that  the  above.  It  is  aerated  and  cooled  as  it  chums 
latter  would  soon  be  worn  away  from  be-  over  the  cascades,  then  too  its  cool  snbter- 
neath,  leaving  the  hard  layer  projecting  like  ranean  currents  have  come  forth  from  be- 
a  shelf.  But  the  contrary  is  the  case;  the  neath  the  graveL  There  are  few  extended 
shale  projects  more  and  more  as  the  bottom  views  in  these  gorges ;  the  windings  of  the 
of  the  fail  is  reached,  forming  a  slope  of  stream  cut  ofE  the  view  a  little  distance 
from  20^  to  40^  made  up  of  hundreds  of  above  and  below,  and  as  you  sit  here  and 
minute  steps,  down  which  the  water  rushes  look  about  you  for  all  that  appears  you  might 
in  a  thin  sheet  looking  like  a  curtain  of  the  be  the  only  human  being  in  the  country, 
richest  lace.  The  sound  of  these  waterfalls  The  foot  path  has  faded  on  these  solid  rocks, 
is  very  different  from  that  caused  by  the  and  no  marks  of  human  labor  are  visible, 
sheer  plunge  of  a  cataract  into  a  deep  pool ;  Though  the  height  of  the  walls  in  places 
instead  of  the  hoarse  heavy  roar  of  the  lair  renders  them  somewhat  impressive,  at  least 
ter,  you  hear  the  united  whispers  of  a  thou-  to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  mountain  scenery, 
sand  tiny  voices  as  the  water  splashes  from  there  is  no  element  of  savage  grandeur  and 
step  to  step  and  slides  away  at  the  bottom  gloom.  The  prevailing  effect  is  sweet,  sim- 
over  another  hard  floor,  which  will  form  the  pie  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  the  elements 
brink  of  another  cascade  a  little  further  of  which  are  the  rich  masses  of  vegetation, 
down.  The  gravel  and  flood-wood  are  left  the  rhythmic  pulses  and  soothing  sound  of 
behind  as  soon  as  the  stream  is  inclosed  be-  the  waters,  the  play  of  color  and  the  sparkle 
tween  continuous  walls,  and  there  are  few  of  the  sunlight.  Up  in  the  upper  world  a 
fragments  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  stream ;  breeze  is  blowing,  the  trees  ranged  along  the 
the  creek  in  time  of  flood  easily  sweeps  away  brin^  are  bending  before  it,  and  now  a  cool 
all  such,  and  nothing  is  left  within  reach  of  breath  draws  through  the  glen,  swaying  the 
the  water  but  the  smooth,  clean,  living  rock,  pendent  sprays  of  hemlock  and  dwarf  yew, 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  details  of  and  causing  the  leaves  of  the  mountain  ma- 
the  various  cascades,  rapids  and  still  reaches ;  pie  bush  {Acer  spieatum)  to  show  their  white 
here  a  deep  crevice  extending  diagonally  up  linings.  The  problems  that  vex  humanity 
stream  sucks  all  the  water  into  it,  whence  are  never  considered  here ;  instead  of  theee 
it  is  projected  with  great  force  down  a  gently  a  broad  gleam  of  sfinlight  striking  the  water 
inclined  plane,  a  dark  current  swift  as  an  aslant  is  reflected  upward  against  the  dark 
arrow  and  marbled  with  foam ;  here  at  the  wall,  where  it  dances  up  and  down,  timing 
foot  of  this  cascade,  the  rotary  motion  of  a  its  movements  with  the  swing  of  the  ripples ; 
portion  of  the  stream  has  bored  a  circular  the  white  clouds  come  into  view  over  one 
shaft  through  a  hard  layer  a  foot  or  more  in  wall  and  go  out  of  sight  behind  the  other ; 
thickness,  penetrating  the  soft  shale  under-  a  pair  of  sparrows  squabble  and  chirp  in  the 
neath ;  here  several  hard  strata  are  super-  thicket  near  by ;  the  phebe  bird,  who  finds 
imposed  on  each  other  without  any  softer  secure  building  spots  in  the  crannies  of  the 
material  between,  and  over  their  jagged  cliff,  flits  past ;  a  hawk  is  poising  away  yon- 
edges  the  water  rushes  in  a  continuous  rapid,  der  in  the  sky. 
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The  little  drifts  of  powdered  shale  caught  mud  markings  furrow  the  surface  of  these 

on  the  shelf-like  projections  of  the  harder  mighty  slabs,  each  ripple  mark  having  been 

strata  form  a  soil  in   which  many  plants  molded  and  preserved  with  as  much  care  as 

flourish.    The  wild  columbine    (^Aqtnlegia  would  have  been    bestowed   on  the  most 

can€uiensi»)  grows  everywhere,  here  within  splendid  fossiL    Near  the  summit   of  the 

reach  of  your  hand,  there  a  hundred  feet  series  in  this  region  are  beds  crowded  with 

above  your  head.    That  delicious  afternoon  shells  and  criuoids,  and  we  know  that  the 

in  May  when  their  scarlet  and  yellow  bells  ocean  that    deposited    the    Portage    shale 

are  hanging  from  every  ledge  and  swinging  swarmed  with  life ;  but  this  knowledge  does 

in  the  sweet  western  breeze,  while  the  voices  not  dispel  the  feeling  caused  by  its  absence 

of  the  waters,  unshrunken  by  the  summer  through  all  these  heights  and  depths.    The 
solstice,  fill  the  fresh  solitude  with  their^  rocks  seem  to  speak  of  a  time  when  only 

varied  music,  is  an  occasion  which  no  lover  blind  inorganic  forces  operated,  when  Nature 

of  Nature  should  miss.    The  golden  senecio  elaborated  each  lamina  of  the  prodigious 

(S.  aurem)  and  the  grass  of  Parnassus  (Pctr'  pile  with  dumb,  hopeless  patience ;  of  an 

nasiia  caroliniand)  leave  their  ordinary  habi-  infinite  succession  of  slow  years  with  only  a 

tat  in  the  swamps  to  grow  and  bloom  on  series  of  barren  mud  stones  as  the  result, 

these  perpendicular  cliffs,  attracted  by  the  But  as  you  pass  along  downward  you  sud- 

oozing  moisture  of  living  springs ;  likewise  denly  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  distant  landscape 

the  meadow    rue  (ThaHctrum)  and  many  of  wooded  hills  and  a  far  horizon  through 

others.    It   may  be  considered  whimsical,  the  trees ;  another  turn  and  you  have  reached 

but  the  entire  absence  of  fossils  in  these  the  end,  the  main  valley  opens  before  you, 

beds  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  at  and  roads,  farms  and  villages  are  in  sight. 

least  to  me.    As  one  follows  the  stream  in  You  have  come  back    to  the  work-a-day 

its  descent  into  lower  and  still  lower  strata,  world ;  the  stream  foams  down  its  last  de- 

and  notes  the  exposure  of  the  multitudinous  scent,  and  issuing  forth  from  the  glen  loses 

layers,  it  seems  as  though  some  evidence  of  itself  amid  clumps  of  willow  and  subsides 

life  would  eventually  show  itself,  but  this  once  more  into  the  commonplace, 
practically  never  happens ;  only  the  tracing  E.  S,  Gilbert, 

of  the  idle  ripples  and  various  nondescript 
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EARS  ago  a  delightful  boy  signified  was  appalling,  however  much  one  might 

his  rapidly  grown  confidence  in  his  admire  its  frank  loyalty  and  whisper  to  one's 

parents'  guest  of  a  day,  by  taking  her  self  that  a  few  years  woiild.be  sure  to  uplift 

up  into  his  own  room  and  displaying  some  volume  even  from  the  undistingpiished 

hii  treasures.    Chief  amoug  these  was  his  crowd  below,  to  the  still  diminished  <*  Best." 

book-case.    On  its  upper  shelf  were  a  few  Perhaps  none  of  us  would  willingly  display 

straggling,  ill-matched  and  well-worn  vol-  our  own  secret  library-labeling  even  to  our 

nmes,  above  which  was  written  in  the  little  most  sympathetic  friends,  but  I  am  not 

fellow's  own  biggest  and  blackest  script,  ashamed  to  proclaim  that  on  my  "  Best  " 

**  Best  1 "   Just  below,  a  fuller  shelf  was  shelf  are  a  larger  proportion  of  German 

similarly  inscribed,  ^*  Next  Best  1 "  While  novels  than  the  catering  of  our  publishers 

the  two  remaining  shelves  tnough  packed  indicates  as  the  popular  demand.    It  would 

closely  with  books  were  ominously  unla-  seem  that  something  more  than  our  greater 

beled.    This  spectacle  of  ruthless  criticism  familiarity  with  the  one  language  over  the 

•Sikehard,  by  Joseph  Victor  Sheffel.    2  voUi.  other  were  needed  to  account  for  the  rapidity 

Leipslo ;  Bernhard  Taachnits,  1S72.  with  which  every  word  of  the  French  press 
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finds  reprint  among  us,  while  the  best  Ger-  The  scene  is  laid  chiefly  on  the  heights 

man  fiction  waits  years  for  Eoglish  utterance  around  Lake  Constance ;  the  time  is  the  lOth 

and  longer  still  for  American  recognition.  century;  the  dramatitpersoncB  are  the  reigning 

That    treasure-trove  of    my  youth   The  Duchess  of  Suabia,  and  her  household,  with 

Citizen  of  Prague,  figures  it  is  true  as  No.  monks  and  hermits  and  invading  Huns ; 

70  **  Harper's  Select  Library,"  but  although  yet,  as  in  Dr.  Eber's  story  of  the  Egypt  of 

I  have  for  many  years  used  it  as  a  sort  of  the  Exodus,  the  artist's  skill  makes  the  for- 

test  with  promising  acquaintances,  old  and  gotten  age  and  strange  men  and  manners 

new,  not  a  tenth  of  the  insatiate  readers  live  again  for  us ;  that  bygone  humanity  is 

challenged  had  even  heard  of  it,  and  Miss  seen  to  have  been  pulsing  wiUi  our  own  red 

Preston's  recent  eloquent  advocacy  of  "  My  blood. 

author" — if  she  pleases  I — in  the  Atlantic^     This  parable  from  the  author's  preface  re- 

Monthly  is  the  first  notice  of  book  or  writer  veals  the  secret  of  his  creative  art :  ^*  The 

which  I  ever  chanced  to  read.    High,  also,  writer  of  Uiis  book, — in  the  sunny  days  of 

among  upper-shelf  books  is  Freitag's  Lost  his  youth, — once  took  a  ramble  with  some 

Manuscript,  which  tiie    Messrs.   Appleton  friends   through   the    Roman    Campagna. 

must  be  credited  with  reprinting  in  1869,  JTbere  they  lit  on  the  remains  of  an  old 

but  which  is  strangely  unknown  if  one  may  monument,  and  amongst  other  rubbish  and 

judge  by  hearsay  and  by  the  frequency  with  fragments,  there  lay,  half  hidden  by  dark 

which  a  single  copy  finds  borrowers  in  a  green  acanthus  leaves,  a  heap  of  mosaic 

university  town.  stones,  which,  united  into  a  fine  picture  with 

As  for  Dr.  Eber's  remarkable  historical  graceful  ornaments,  had  formerly  adorned 
romances,  the  most  remarkable,  if  I  may  the  floor  of  a  grove.  Then  there  arose  a 
venture  to  judge,  Uarda,  but  yesterday  at-  lively  discussion  as  to  what  all  the  dispersed 
tained  recognition  from  any  American  pub-  square  little  stones  might  have  represented 
lisher  (and  he,  if  you  will  suffer  the  bull,  where  they  were  still  united.  One,  a  student 
was  a  Grerman  printer  I)  and  to-day  has  of  archaeology,  took  up  some  of  the  pieces  to 
received  that  seal  of  immortality  the  "  Sea-  examine  whether  they  were  black  or  white 
side"  reprint,  for  which  its  peer.  Homo  Sum,  marble.  A  second,  who  occupied  himself 
still  waits.  The  great  Egyptologist's  novels  with  historical  studies,  talked  very  learnedly 
had  been  long  in  English  dress,  thanks  to  about  ancient  sepulchres ; — ^meanwhile  a 
Tauchnitz,  so  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amer-  third  had  quietly  sat  down  on  the  old  wall, 
ican  market  which  does  not  demand.  One  taken  out  his  sketch-book,  and  drawn  a  fine 
to  whom  this  is  an  old  puzzle  is  spurred  to  chariot  with  four  prancing  steeds  and  char- 
renewed  curiosity  as  to  the  origin  of  this  ioteers,  and  amid  it  some  handsome  Ionic 
indifference  to  the  best  German  fiction  ornaments.  He  had  discovered  in  a  corner 
(Muhlbach  and  that  sort  of  thing  rival  of  the  floor  some  insignificant  remains  of 
Miss  Braddon  it  is  said,  in  popularity  among  the  old  picture — ^horses'  feet  and  fragments 
us)  by  the  fact  that  she  has  just  furnished  of  a  chariot-wheel — and  at  once  the  whole 
,  the  first  eager  reading  of  another  book,  im-  design  stood  clearly  before  his  mind,  and  he 
mensely  beloved  in  Germany  where  it  was  dashed  it  down  with  a  few  bold  strokes, 
published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  only  whilst  the  others  dealt  in  words  merely, 
printed  in  English  by  Tauchnitz  in  1872,  This  little  incident  may  serve  to  throw  some 
but  which  was  procured  through  New  York  light  on  the  question  how  one  can  work  with 
importers  after  mysterious  difficulties  and  success  at  the  historical  resurrection  of  the 
six  months  of  persistent  effort.  Past  Surely  this  can  be  done  then  only  when 

It  is  nothing  less  than  marvelous  that  a  to  a  creative,  reproducing  imagination  are 

noble  historical  novel  like  Joseph  Victor  given  its  full  rights ;  when  he  who  digs  out 

Sheffel's  Ekkehard  shoidd  have  waited  six-  the  old  bodies  breathes  upon  them  the  breath 

teen  years  for  Englbh  revelation,  and  still  of  a  living  soul,  or  that  they  may  rise  and 

waits  after  eight  years  in  our  tongue  for  the  walk  about,  like  the  resuscitated  dead.    In 

freedom  of  the  American  press.  this  sense  the  hbtorical  novel  may  become 
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what  Epic  poetry  was  in  the  time  of  the  The  starling  had  made  his  fortune  at  Had- 
blooming  yoath  of  the  nations, — ^a  piece  of  wig's  wedding  feast  An  old  fiddler  and  jug- 
national  history,  in  the  conception  of  the  gler  had  taught  him  with  infinite  pains  to 
artist  who  within  a  certain  space  shows  us  repeat  a  Latin  wedding  speech,  and  great  was 
a  series  of  distinctly  drawn,  clearly  colored  the  merriment  when  at  the  banquet  the  bird 
figures,  in  whose  individual  lives,  strivings  was  put  on  the  table  to  say  his  lesson  :  "  A 
and  sufferings,  the  life  and  substance  of  the  new  star  has  risen  on  the  Suabian  firma- 
time  in  which  they  lived  are  reflected  as  in  ment ;  its  name  is  Hadwig.  Hail,  aU  hail  f" 
a  mirror."  and  so  forth.    But  this  was  not  all  the 

Ekkehard,  the  magical  reproduction  of  the  knowledge  the  starling  possessed.    Besides 

life  and  loves  of  a  little  German  Duchy  air  these  rhymes  he  could  also  recite  the  Lord's 

most  a  thousand  years  ago,  by  a  Heidelberg  Prayer.    Now  the  bird  was  very  obstinate 

poet,  is  as  yet  too  tinglingly  fresh  in  its  pos-  and  had  his  caprices  as  well  as  the  Duchess 

session  of  every  nerve  to  permit  any  attempt  of  Suabia.    On  this  particular  day  the  latter 

at  critical  analysis  even  were  one  so  fool-  must  have  been  thinking  of  old  times,  and 

hardy  as  to  aspire  under  any  circumstances  the  starling  was  to  deliver  the  wedding 

to  that  office.    Let  me  share  with  you  instead  speech.    The  starling,  however,  had  one  of 

a  few  treasures  snatched  almost  at  haphass-  his  pious  moods,  and  when  Proxedis  brought 

ard  in  the  first  race  through  tbis  new  field,  him  into  the  chamber  he  called  out  solemnly, 

which  promises  to  repay  richly  future  search  "  Amen  1 "    And  when  Dame  Hadwig  gave 

and  research.  him  a  piece  of  gingerbread  and  asked  him 

It  is  the  old,  old  story,  and,  as  always,  the  in  coaxing  tones :  <*  What  was  the  name  of 
French  say,  there  is  one  who  kisses  and  one  the  star  on  the  Suabian  firmament,  my 
who  holds  the  cheek.  In  this  instance  it  is  pretty  one?"  he  slowly  responded,  *^  Lewi 
the  woman  who  does  not,perhapscannot,love,  us  not  into  temptation."  But  when  she 
but  in  sheer  idleness  and  the  isolation  of  her  whispered  to  him  to  brighten  his  memory 
great  beauty  and  high  degpree  yearns  for  a  '*  The  star's  name  is  Hadwig,  all  hail ! "  then 
new  sensation,  while  the  simple-hearted  ge-  the  starling,  continuing  in  his  pious  strain, 
nius  whom  she  has  carried  off  from  his  schol-  said  **  and  deliver  us  from  evil."  *<  What, 
ar's  cell  in  the  monastery  up  to  her  lonely  do  birds  even  become  insolent  now  ?  "  ex- 
heights,  ostensibly  to  teach  her  Latin,  gains  claimed  Dame  Hadwig  angrily.  «  Pussy, 
a  whole  world  of  new  sensations  and  weU-  where  art  thou  ? "  and  she  enticed  toward 
nigh  loses  his  own  soul — but  for  the  grace  her  the  black  cat  which  had  long  had  an 
of  God — and  to  whom  at  last  the  mountains  evil  eye  on  the  starling  and  who  crept  near 
bring  peace  and  the  hills  righteousness,  softly  but  with  glittering  eyes.  Dame  Had- 
The  proud  Duchess  loses  a  lover  but  the  wig  opened  the  cage  and  left  the  bird  to  its 
world  gains  a  poet.  mercy ;  but  the  starling,  although  the  sharp 

HerrScheffel  abounds  in  a  keen  humor  and  claws  had  got  hold  of  him  already,  ruffling 

gentle  sarcasm  which  are  not  apparent  in  Dr.  and  tearing  his  feathers,  yet  managed  to  es- 

Ebers*  romances.  Let  me  give  some  instances  cape,  and  flew  out  at  the  open  window.    In 

as  they  recur  to  an  overcharged  memory.  a  few  moments  he  had  become  a  mere  black 

Dame  Hadwig,  the  beautiful  young  Duch-  speck  in  the  mist.    **  Well  now,  really  I 

ess  whose  loveless  marriage  is  succeeded  by  might  as  well  have  kept  him  in  the  cage," 

a  dreary,  loveless  widowhood,  calls  one  spe-  said  Dame  Hadwig,  "  Proxedis  what  dost 

cially  dreary  morning,  before  the  Virgil-lov-  thou  think  ?  "    "  My    Mietress    is    always 

ing  monk  has  been  captured,  for  her  starling,  right  whatever  she  does  "  replied  the  Greek 

"  I  will  bring  it,"  replied  the  Greek  maid  maiden.    "  Proxedis,"  continued  the  Duch- 

(herself  one  of  the  choicest  gems  of  the  ess,  **  go  and  fetch  me  my  trinkets ;  I  wish 

book),  and  she  went  and  fetched  the  black  to  put  on  a  bracelet."    And  by  the  way,  it 

little  feUow  who  sat  in  his  cage  with  an  im-  may  be  remarked  that  in  this  simple  inci 

portant,  impudent  air,  as  if  his  existence  dent  we  have  the  whole  romance  foreshad- 

were  filling  up  a  vast  gap  in  the  universe,  owed  in  a  parable. 
6 
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**  How  dost  thou  like  our  new  teacher,        (The  Huns  having  swooped  down  upon 

Proxedis?"  Ekkehard's  old   monastery,  after  a  most 

The  Greek  maid  smiled.  "  Speak,"  said  amusing  passage-at-arms  with  the  sole  ooon- 
the  Duchess  in  a  commanding  voice,  pant,  Heribald,  a  half-witted  monk  who  bad 
**  Well,  I  have  seen  many  a  schoolrmaster  refused  to  accompany  his  flying  brethren  for 
before  this  at  Constantinopolis,"  said  Proxe-  the  irresistible  reason  that  he  had  **  no  de- 
dis  flippantly.  Dame  Hadwig  threatened  cent  shoes  to  wear  among  strangers," — 
her  with  her  finger ;  "  I  shall  have  to  banish  take  possession  of  the  little  which  the  wily 
thee  from  my  sight,  if  thou  indulgest  in  such  monks  had  left  behind.  Two  of  the  barbie 
irreverent  speeches.  What  hast  thou  to  say  rians  climb  the  steeple  in  audacious  assault 
against  school-masters  ?  "  *<  Pardon  me,"  upon  the  gilt  weathercock  and  are  killed  by 
said  Proxedis,  "  I  did  not  mean  aoy  offense,  a  fall  from  the  dizzy  height.)  The  bodies 
But  whenever  I  see  such  a  book-worm,  wear-  were  carried  into  the  cloister  garden.  With 
ing  such  a  very  serious  expression,  and  as-  the  logs  which  Heribald  had  upset  in  the 
suming  such  an  important  air,  drawing  out  early  morning  a  funeral-pile  was  erected ; 
of  his  manuscript  some  meaning  which  we  the  books  which  had  been  left  in  the  libra- 
have  already  nearly  guessed;  and  when  I  ries  were  thrown  down  from  the  windows 
see  how  he  is  bound  up  in  his  parchments,  and  were  made  use  of  in  filling  up  the  gups 
his  eyes  seeing  nothing  but  dead  letters,  between  the  logs, — an  excellent  burning 
having  scarcely  a  look  to  spare  for  the  hu-  material  1  Ellak  and  Homebog  were  walk- 
man  beings  around  him, — then  I  always  ing  together  through  the  ranks.  Squeezed 
feel  strongly  tempted  to  laugh.  When  I  am  in  between  the  logs  a  neatly  written  manu- 
in  doubt  whether  pity  would  be  the  proper  script  with  shining  golden  initials  peeped 
feeling  I  take  to  laughing.  And  he  certainly  out.  Homebog  drawing  his  sword  pierced 
does  not  require  my  pity  as  he  knows  so  the  parchment  with  it,  and  presented  it  to 
much  more  than  I  do."  "  A  teacher  must  be  his  companion  stuck  on  the  point  of  the 
serious,"  said  the  Duchess.  **  Seriousness  blade.  "  What  do  those  hooks  and  chickens' 
clings  to  him  as  the  snow  does  to  our  Alps."  feet  mean.  Sir  Berther  ?  "  asked  he.    Ellak 

'*  Serious — ah  well  1  in  this  land  where  the  took  the  manuscript  and  glanced  over  some 
snow  covers  the  mountain-peaks  everything  of  its  pages.  He  alone  knew  Latin, 
must  be  serious,"  resumed  the  Greek  maid.  **  Western  wisdom  "  replied  he ;  "a  man 
^^  If  I  were  only  as  learned  as  Master  Ekke-  named  Boethius  wrote  it,  and  it  contains 
hard  to  be  able  to  express  all  that  I  want  to  many  fine  things  about  the  cpmfort  of  phi- 
say  1  I  mean  that  one  can  learn  many  things  losophy."  "  Phi — losophy,"  slowly  repeated 
jestingly,  without  the  sweat-drops  of  hard  Homebog,  "  what  does  that  mean.  Sir  Ber- 
labor  on  one's  brow.    All  that  is  beautiful  ther?" 

ought  to  please  and  be  true  at  the  same       "  It  does  not  mean  a  fair  woman,  nor  yet 

time.    I  mean  that  knowledge  is  like  honey,  fire-water  either,"  was  EUak's  reply.    "It 

which  can  be  got  at  in  different  ways.    The  will  be  difficult  to  describe  it  in  the  Hunnic 

butterfly  hovers  near  the  flowers  and  finds  language  .  .  but  if  a  man  does  not  know 

it ;  but  such  a  learned  Crerman  appears  to  wherefore  he  is  in  the  world,  and  stands  on 

me  like  a  bear  who  clumsily  puts  his  paws  his  head  to  find  out  the  reason,  that  is  near 

into  a  bee-hive  and  then  licks  them.    I  for  about  what  they  call  philosophy  in  these 

my  part  do  not  admire  bears."  western  lands.    He  who  comforted  himself 

"  Thou  art  a  frivolous-minded  maiden  and  with  it  in  his  tower  at  Pavia,  was  after  all 

not  fond  of  learning.    But  how  does  Ekke-  killed  for  it." 

hard  please  thee  otherwise? — I  think  him        "And  served    him    right!"    exclaimed 

very  handsome."    Proxedis  looked  up  at  her  Homebog.    "He  who  holds  a  sword  in  his 

mistress ; "  I  have  never  yet  looked  at  a  monk  hand,  and  feels  a  horse  between  his  thighs, 

to  see  if  he  were  handsome."  knows  why  he  is  in  the  world;  and  if  he 

"Why   not?"    "Because  I   thought  it  did  not  know  the  reason  better  than  those 

quite  unnecessary."  who  smear  such  books  on  asses*  skins,  then 
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they  woald  be  on  our  heels  at  the  Danube,  hind  him  on  the  saddle  like  an  incubus, 

and  our  horses  would  not  drink  their  fill  out  The  cloister-walls  of  the  holy  Amandus  could 

of  the  Suabian  sea."  not  exclude  it ;  and  in  the  early  psalms  of 

'*  Don't  yon  think  that  is  very  lucky,  that  morning  and  during  the*  litany  and  vespers 
such  trash  is  made,"  continued  EUak,  throw-  the  accusations  rose  before  his  mind,  exact* 
ing  back  the  manuscript  on  to  the  funeral-  ing  its  expiatory  sacrifice.  .  .  .  There- 
pile.  **  Why  so?  "  asked  Hornebog.  '*  Be-  fore  Gunzo  was  bent  on  taking  his  revenge 
cause  the  hand  which  guides  the  pen  is  never  on  Ekkehard,  and  he  had  an  able  and  a 
fit  to  handle  the  sword  so  as  to  make  a  good  sharp  pen  and  had  spent  many  a  month  over 
gash  in  the  flesh ;  and  when  once  the  non-  his  work,  so  that  it  became  a  masterpiece 
sense  which  is  concocted  by  one  single  head  of  its  kind.  It  was  a  black  soup,  made  up 
is  written  down,  then  at  least  a  hundred  of  hundreds  of  learned  .quotations .  richly 
others  will  muddle  their  brains  with  it.  seasoned  with  pepper  and  wormwood,  and 
A  hundred  blockheads  more  make  a  hundred  all  those  spicy,  bitter  things  which  before  all 
soldiers  less,  which  is  clearly  enough  our  others  give  such  a  delicious  flavor  to  the 
advantage,  whenever  we  choose  to  make  an  controversies  of  ecclesiastical  men.  Besides 
invasion.  <As  long  as  they  write  books  this  a  delightful  undercurrent  of  rudeness 
and  holds  synods  in  the  West  my  children  pervaded  the  whole,  so  that  the  reader  feels 
may  safety  carry  their  tents  forwards,' —  as  though  a  man  were  being  thrashed  with 
that 's  what  the  great  Attila  himself  said."  regular  flails  in  a  neighboring  bam.    .    . 

We  must  not  transcribe  the  entire  ro-  The  treatise  was  divided  into  two  parts; 

mance,  but  where  in  all  literature  could  we  the  first  serving  to  prove  that  only  an  igno- 

find  more  thoroughgoing  satire  on  human  rant  and  uncultivated  mind  could  be  shocked 

nature  in  general  and  the  amenities  of  the-  by  so  slight  an  error  as  the  mistaking  of  a 

olog^ns  in  particular,  than  in  the  portrayal  casus ;  while  the  second  was  written  in  or- 

of  the  Italian  monk's  rankling  rage  and  der  to  convince  the  world  that  the  author 

elaborated  revenge  toward  the  German  monk,  himself  was  the  wisest,  most  learned  and  at 

whose  pupil  and  nephew  (the  most  delight-  the  same  time  most  pious  of  all  his  con- 

ful  of  little  prigs,  and  the  unwitting  As-  temporaries.    For  this  end  he  had  read  the 

canius  of  the  Yirgilian  tale  within  the  tale  classics  and  the  holy  Scriptures  in  the  sweat 

which  colors  the  whole  romance)  had  un-  of  his  brow,  so  that  he  could  make  a  list  of 

luckily  caught  the  supercilious    foreigner  all  the  places  in  which  the  caprice  or  negti- 

Gunzo  trifling  in  his  Latin  g^rammar,  and  gence  of  the  author  had  also  misplaced  an 

had  even  sung  his  disgrace  (instigated  doubt-  ablative.    So  he  managed  to  name  two  in 

less  by  his  wicked  uncle  Ekkehard,  the  rival  Virgil,  one  in  Homer,  Terence  and  Prisci- 

scholar)  in  flippant  doggerel  through  the  onus.    Further,  an  example  out  of  Persius, 

monastery  I    *<  With  the  coming  mom  on  the  where  the  ablative  stands  in  place  of  the 

next  day  he  (Ekkehard)  had  forgotten  the  genitive,  besides  a  number  of  instances  out 

conversation  that  had  taken  place  at  sup-  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms.    And 

per  with  the  overbearing  Italian,  but  in  the  if  a  number  of  such  instances  can  be  found 

bosom  of  him  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  even  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  who  is  so  wicked 

wrong  ablatives  was  matured  a  rancor  as  that  he  could  dare  to  blame  or  change  such 

fierce  and  gnawing  as  that  which,  caused  by  a  mode  of  expression  ?  "    After  much  more 

the  war-deeds  of  Achilles,  drove  the  Tela-  of  this  general  reasoning  the  afflicted  saint 

monion   Rias  to  destroy  himself,  and  fol-  proceeds  to  fall  foul  of  his  critic's  personal 

lowed  him  even  into  the  Hades.    He  rode  appearance  (after  the  manner  of  dispas- 

toward  the  north  out  of  the  valley  through  sioned  polemics  in  all  ages)  :  "  With  his 

which  the  Sitter  rushes;  he  saw  the  Boden-  behavior  bis  outward  appearance — which  we 

see  and  the  Rhine — and  tho^^ght  of  the  ab-  did  not  fail  carefully  to  investigate — was  in 

latives  I    He  entered  the  gray  and  ancient  strict  harmony.    His  countenance  bore  a 

gates  of  Cologne,  and  crossed  the  frontiers  pale  luster,  like  bad  metal  used  for  the 

of  Belgium,  but  the  false  ablatives  sat  be-  adulteration  of  the  genuine;  his  hair  was 
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crimped ;  his^hood  finer  and  daintier  than  What  wonder  that  the  assembled  monks 

necessary,  and  his  shoes  of  light  make,**  for  whose  delectation  the  libel  was  read  after 

and  so  forth.  supper   by  the   happy  author   murmured 

The  critic's  very  name  is  his  next  point  of  "Sen«,   eptimef  aristoteliciuimel'* — all  but 

attack :  "  Further,  I  have  reflected  whether  one  brother  "  who  was  standing  immoyable 

the  sound  of  his  own  name  was  not  in  har-  near  the  wall.    *  WeU?'  said  Gunzo  inter- 

mony  with  his  actions  likewise.    And  what  rogatively.    <  And  where  is  charity?'  softly 

now?    Ekkehardor  Akharwas  his  name,as  asked  the   brother.  .    .    .    The  reproach 

if  already  at  his  baptism  by  dint  of  a  pro-  struck  home.     *  Thou  art  right,  Huebald,' 

phetic  providence  he  had  been  stigmatized  said  he.  '  This  want  shall  be  supplied.  Char- 

with  the  name  of  a  malefactor ;  for  who  does  ity  requires  us  to  pray  for  our  enemies, 

not  know  of  that  Akhar  who  appropriated  to  Therefore  I  will  add  a  prayer  for  the  poor 

himself  a  purple  mantle,  as  well  as  two  hun-  fool  at  the  end.    That  will  have  a  good  ap- 

dred  bags  of  silver  and  a  golden  wedge  out  pearance  and  impress  all  tender  minds  fav- 

of  tiie  booty  of  Jericho."  orably.    Ay  ? ' " 

In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Gunzo  The  form  of  *<  prayer  "employed,  the ded- 

pathetically  deplores  the  loss  sustained  by  ication  of  the  libel  and  its  reception  by 

Ekkehard  through  his  iU-timed  and  wicked  Ekkehard's  friends  and  foes  are  alike  admir- 

captiousness.    "  More  than  a  hundred  writ-  able, 

ten  volumes  had  I  brought  with  me  over  In  quite  another  vein  is  the  exquisite  epi- 

the  Alps. How  serious  and  faithful  sode  of  the  child-lovers,  Andifox  and  Hadu* 

might  our  conversation  not  have  been  if  month ;  and  also  the  love  and  brave  dying 

they  had  questioned  me  about  these  treas-  of  Romeias,  the  cloister  watchman,  while 

ures  1    How  could  I  imagine  that  such  as  I,  his  old  antagonist  Wildebrod  the  hermit 

whom  God  has  so  richly  gifted,  would  be  chants  a  psalm  of  vengeance  until  she  too  is 

ridiculed  on  account  of  mistaking  a  casus  !  silenced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Huns.    If  one 

I,  who  know  Donat  and  Priscionus  almost  wants  passion  he  can  find  it  in  the  mad 

by  heart! "    After  this  the  treatise  discusses  scene  over  the  old  Duke's  tomb,  and  all  its 

all  known  arts  and  sciences  to  prove  the  consequences,  ending  in  Ekkebard's  triumph 

writer's   supreme  wisdom,  and  ends  thus  over  himself  on  the  blessed  mountain-top; 

crushingly:    *<And  now  having  read  all  and  nothing  could  be  more  vivid  and  stir- 

this,  please  to  jiidge  ye,  venera'ble  brothers,  ring  than  the  description  of  Ekkehard's  in- 

whether  I  am  the  man  to  merit  such  treat-  terview  with  '*the  Forgotten  One,"  a  myste- 

ment  and  ridicule  from  the  hands  of  a  fooL  I  nous  recluse  to  whom  the  Duchess  sends 

deliver  both  him  and  myself  into  your  hands,  him  for  advice  as  to  the  approaching  Hun- 

for  before  the  judgment  of  the  just  the  fool  nic  invasion,  and  the  subsequent  rout  of  the 

falls  back  into  his  own  nothingness.  Finis!"  Huns  by  her  motley  forces,  under  the  lead- 

*<  <  Praised  be  the  holy  Amandus  I '  said  ership  of  this  weird  recluse,  whom  they 
Gunzo  once  more  when  the  last  word  of  his  fancy  to  be  the  Archangel  Michael  till  his 
work  had  been  written  down.  The  old  ser-  death  in  the  flush  of  victory  proves  him  to 
pent  would  certainly  have  swelled  with  joy  be  that  mad  old  emperor  Charles  the  Fat,  an 
if  it  could  have  watched  him  in  the  full  historical  liberty  which  every  reader  will 
glory  of  his  likeness  to  deity  when  he  added  pardon  the  author.  We  have  left  no  spaoe 
the  last  dot  *  And  God  looked  on  all  that  for  the  beautiful  quiet  which  follows  the 
he  had  made  and  behold  it  was  good.'  And  tempest  but  this  is  less  to  be  regretted  be- 
Gunzo  ? — ^he  did  the  same.  Then  he  walked  cause  quotations  would  in  this  portion  of  the 
to  his  metal  looking-glass  and  gazing  for  a  book  be  worse  than  inadequate.  The  pro- 
long time  at  his  own  reflection,  as  if  it  were  sent  writer  feels  painfully  how  unworthily 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  him  to  study  she  has  presented  to  you  these  most  delight- 
the  countenance  of  the  man  who  had  anni-  f ul  volumes,  yet  she  can  comfort  herself 
hilated  the  Ekkehard  of  St  Gallus,  he  finally  still  more  reasonably  than  does  Herr  Sheffel 
made  a  deep  bow  to  himself."  himself  (in  his  prefiuse)  with  the  saying  of 
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a  ''literary  lady  of  the  ISth  century  **  in  ness  of  an  imperfect  style  it  should  please 
regard  to  her  comedies :  '*  If  anybody  shoidd  no  one,  then  at  least  I  myself  shaU  take  pleas- 
derive  pleasure  from  these  my  modest  pro-  ure  in  that  which  I  have  created  I" — And  you 
ductions  I  should  be  much  pleased  thereat;  have  only  to  read  Ehkehardtot  yourselves  to 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  ob-  obtain  full  recompense, 
jectivity  displayed  therein  or  of  the  rough-  Mr$,  Edward  Ashley  Walker. 
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Q[  COOL,  wide  stretch  of  ocean  lies 
^     Along  the  sunlit,  shining  land, 
/I  And  cloudless  depths  of  purple  skies 
^  ^   Bend  down  on  either  hand. 

Dim  woods  show  dark  on  yonder  height, 

And  gny  rocks  crown  a  rugged  steep ; 
And  glowing  in  the  golden  light 

A  ship  sails  o'er  the  deep. 

I  sit  and  wonder  of  her  fate ; — 

To  what  far  country  is  she  bound ; — 
If  favoring  winds  will  for  her  wait; — 

Or  storms  surge  wildly  round. 

I  gaze  upon  the  tropic  sea 

That  parts  before  her  rapid  way ; 
I  hear  the  cyclones  whistle  free 

Among  the  driving  spray. 

Far  off,  where  burns  the  southern  cross, 

She  rounds  a  tempest-haunted  cape ; 
Black  waves  against  its  masses  toss. 

Black  clouds  its  cold  rocks  drape. 

Palm-crowned  the  distant  islands  lie, 

The  murmurous  waves  sing  soft  and  low, 
As,  while  the  fragrant  winds  sweep  by, 

They  sbwly  ebb  and  flow. 

The  shores  are  rich  with  radiant  blooms ; 

And  vague  and  deep  the  coral  sprays 
Amid  the  silent  opal  glooms 

Their  snowy  whiteness  raise. 

Here,  like  a  misty  cloud  that  pales 

When  morning's  glory  through  the  night 
Sends  far  its  amber  beams,  her  sails 

Pass  utterly  from  sight. 

The  lonely  water  sinks  and  swells. 

The  gray  gulls  linger  near  the  shore; 
Their  low  cries  sound  like  sad  farewells, — 

Will  she  come  back  no  more?  Thonuu  S.  Collier. 


CATHARINE  AND  CRAUFURD  TAIT.i 

T  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Arch-  should  especially  haye  interest  for  Church 
bishop  of  Canterbury's  memoir  of  his  of  England  people  explains  in  part  the  in- 
wife  and  son  should  ha?e  been  read  terest  centered  in  the  memoir.  Then,  too, 
with  such  keen  and  general  interest  in  the  simple  and  charming  style  in  which  the 
this  country,  not  only  by  "  High  Church  "  story  is  narrated  cannot  be  too  highly  corn- 
people,  but  by  persons  of  yarious  religious  mended,  while  the  taste  displayed  by  the 
tastes  and  beliefs.  Indeed,  for  many  months  writer  is  irreproachable.  He  fully  appreci- 
after  the  publication  of  the  memoir  it  was  ated  the  delicacy  of  the  undertaking,  while 
a  rare  piece  of  good  fortune  for  one  eyer  to  his  <*  priyate  feelings  suggested  many  doubts 
find  the  book  on  the  shelyes  of  a  public  or  as  to  the  publication  of  these  memoirs  of  a 
circulating  library,  so  greatly  was  it  in  de-  mother  and  her  son."  The  matter  seems  to 
mand.  haye  been  settled  by  Miss  Tait  herself.  **  If 
Catharine  Tait,  although  the  wife  of  a  it  be  thought,"  she  said,  *<  that  the  history 
Bishop,  and  seeing  yery  much  society  both  of  my  mother's  life  is  likely  to  do  good  by 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  was  a  woman  es-  helping  and  encouraging  anybody  in  good 
sentially  in  priyate  life,  and  her  name,  pre-  Hying,  then  let  the  thing  be  done,  but  any 
yious  to  her  death,  was  scarcely  known  other  motiye  ought  not  to  be  heard  of." 
outside  of  England  except  by  personal  That  it  is  a  history  to  help  and  encourage 
friends.  Her  life  was  devoted,  much  as  are  to  good  living  all  who  read  it  must  in  every 
the  lives  of  many  other  women,  to  her  hus-  respect  be  fully  conceded, 
band  and  children,  to  benevolent  and  relig-  As  a  girl,  Catharine  Spooner  led  a  quiet 
ions  work ;  there  was  little  or  no  "  romance  "  and  retired  life  in  the  parsonf^  of  an  Eng- 
in  it ;  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  make  her  a  lish  yillage,  that  was  called  Elmdon  from 
peculiar  or  individual  woman.  And  yet  the  the  trees  that  beautified*  the  neighborhood, 
story  of  her  life  forms  the  most  notable  re-  She  was  of  aristocratic  Irish  lineage  on  her 
ligious  biography  of  the  past  year,  and  pro-  mother's  side,  and  the  youngest  daughter  of 
duces,  naturally,  unlike  effects  upon  different  a  large  family.  Her  father.  Arch-deacon 
readera.  To  some  the  memoir  becomes  be-  Spooner,  was  a  much  yenerated  man,  and 
fore  its  close  rather  tedious  and  monotonous,  his  house  was  regarded  as  the  model  of  a 
Others  ppeak  of  it  as  a  most  restful  and  clergyman's  home.  From  her  childhood 
helpful  book — ^the  story  of  such  trial  and  Catharine  was  greatly  attracted  toward  a 
faith,  of  so  much  accomplished  good  work,  religious  deyotion  that  amounted  to  asceti- 
of  such  constant  hope  and  cheerfulness,  as  cism,  and  she  often  remarked  in  later  years 
are  rarely  paralleled.  Then  there  is  an-  to  her  husband's  sister,  ^  If  I  had  not  fallen 
other- large  class  t>f  readers,  who  come  from  in  love  with  your  brother  I  should  long  ere 
the  reading  of  Catharine  Tait's  own  account  tliis  haye  become  a  nun ;  and  a  yery  bad 
of  the  death  of  five  of  her  children  from  nun  I  should  have  made,"  she  always  added 
scarlet  fever  within  the  space  of  six  weeks  with  a  laugh.  And  yet  with  this  intense 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  she  could  have  feeling  of  religious  duty,  she  was  a  girl  of 
endured  such  bereayement  and  still  live  to  unusual  sunniness  of  temper.  She  is  dea- 
cheerf ul,  noble  and  fruitful  purpose ;  and  cribed  at  seventeen  as  being  an  exceedingly 
this,  too,  when  her  attachment  and  devotion  charming  girl,  the  sunshine  and  joy  of  her 
to  her  children  surpassed  that  even  of  com-  father's  house,  full  of  mirth,  elasticity  and 
mon  character,  great  as  it  is.  buoyancy  of  spirits.  Her  dower  of  personal 
That  the  life  of  a  person  so  intimately  beauty  seems  to  haye  been  great,  for  all 
connected  with  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  through  the  book  the  reader  comes  upon 
Canterbury,  and  too,  written  by  himself  sly  allusions  to  her  remarkable  personal  at- 

iC»th«riBe  and  Cnuifnrd  iwt;  Maemiilan  and  fractions.     The  steel  engraved  portrait  of 

Co.,  New  York.  her  as  she  was  at  fifty  which  prefaces  the 
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yolame  is  that  of  a  large-eyed  woman  with  this  respect  qaite  disproved  the  advice  she 
features  of  marked  beauty,  a  face  full  of  gave  to  a  youug  friend  to  whom  she  said, 
character,  but  of  sadness  of  expression  and  *'  Now  you  know  you  are  sure  to  be  mar- 
indicative  of  thoughts  on  things  far  away  ried  off  in  a  short  time,  therefore  read  as 
from  herself.  much  as  you  can,  for  you  will  never  have 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Tait  time  after.'' 

she  waa  twenty-four  years  of  age,  very  pretty  Everything  she  did  was  well  done,  and 

and  graceful,  with  a  sweetness,  freshness  and  she  had  the  faculty  of  turning  rapidly  from 

charm  of  manner  that  were  peculiarly  win-  one  thing  to  another,  even  in  the  full  rush 

niug.    Mr.  Tait  was  then  Head-Master  of  of  London  life  which  came  to  her  later,  and 

I^ugby  school,  and  the  boys  quite  worshiped  seemed  never  to  be  overwhelmed  with  any- 

her  for  her  youth  and  beauty,  her  acts  of  thing.    She  bad  extraordinary  bodily  health, 

sympathy  and  affection  for  them  being  man-  without  which  she  could  never  have  achieved 

ifold.    The  change  from  her  quiet  home  at  what  she  did. 

Elmdon  to  the  busy  life  of  Rugby  was  in-  During  the  two  years  succeeding  their 

deed  great.    It  was  a  time  when  ecclesiasti-  marriage  she  and  her  husband  traveled  con- 

cal  politics  at  Oxford  were  still  at  the  flood,  siderably.    The  wedding  tour  was  through 

and  her  home  was  the  resort  of  many  old  Derbyshire,  through  Lowland  and  Highland 

college  friends  of  her  husband,  who  came  Scotland,  and  during  holidays  they  had  pleas- 

and  held  Ion;;  controversies.    An  incident  ant  tours  in  Germany  and  Italy.    Like  most 

connected  with  these  discussions  is  quite  in  English  women  she  was  a  capital  traveler, 

place  here,  as  it  gives  the  key  to  the  charac-  daunted  by  no  fatigue,  and  reading  every- 

ter  of  her  whole  life.    A  University  Don  thing  that  w«idd  help  her  to  see  intelli- 

who  was  in  a  skeptical  state  of  mind  gave  gently. 

expression  to  some  theological  opinion  which  At  the  end  of  two  years  of  married  life 

frightened  and  shocked  her.    She  did  not  at-  her  first  child  was  bom,  a  daughter  named 

tempt  to  combat  it,  but  flew  from  the  room  for  herself,  and  a  little  more  than  a  year 

and  shut  herself  in  an  unoccupied  apart-  later  a  second   daughter  was  added  to  her 

ment,  where  she  fortified  herself  in  repeat-  family.    Her  rapidly  increasing  cares  did 

ing  aloud  the  Apostles'  Creed.  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  help  she  gave 

Into  her  husband's  work  she  entered  with  her  husband  in  his  work.  From  the  return 
all  the  vigor  and  zest  of  her  healthful  nat-  of  their  wedding  tour  she  took  charge  of  his 
ure,  and  found  room  in  her  heart  for  every-  accounts,  which  from  being  Head-Master  of 
body.  To  the  boys  in  the  Infirmary  she  Rugby  until  he  became  Archbishop  of  Can- 
would  read  amusing  books,  and  if  young  terbury  were  no  small  matters.  The  skill 
women  were  visiting  her  she  would  draw  with  which  she  managed  his  finances  gained 
them  into  visiting  almhouses  and  hospitals  her  the  reputation  of  possessing  marked 
with  her.  She  never  allowed  her  spare  mo-  ability  in  this  regard,  and  won  for  her  a  high  • 
ments  to  be  frittered  away  in  small  things,  compliment  from  the  manager  of  the  Coutts' 
as  she  had  the  faculty  of  combining  them  Bank.  This  facility  in  managing  incomes 
with  her  great  undertakings.  and  expenditures  served  her  in  vaiious  ways 

This  characteristic  of  her  nature  which  in  connection  with  her  charitable  works, 

enabled  her  to  make  use  of  every  spare  mo-  She  had  the  faculty  of  raising  money  for 

ment,  was  one  secret  of  her  being  able  to  ao-  any   purpose  that  she  desired  —  **  no  one 

complish  so  much.    She  would  look  at  the  could  hold  out  against  her  lovely  manners." 

clock  and  playfully  say :    "  We  have  just  One  great  reason  of  her  success  unquestion- 

five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes  to  spare,"  as  ably  was  that  the  donors  of  gifts  knew  full  * 

the  case  might  be.    "  Let  us  read."    And  if  well  that  every  penny  given  to  Mrs.  Tait 

she  had  any  one  to  read  aloud,  she  would  would  be  moat  judiciously  expended, 

listen,  meanwhile  busying  herself  with  mak-  At  Rugby  she  had  a  beautiful  house  of 

ing  some  garment  for  the  poor.    She  was  her  own  with  pleasant  grounds,  congenial 

a  great  reader  throughout  her  life,  and  in  society,  ample  means,  abundant  occupation. 
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and  there  as  everywhere,  she  tJioroughly  en-  month  old  when  the  first  child  was  attacked 

joyed  life.    When  a  young  giii  she  was  wont  with  the  fever.    Of  this  period^  Catharine 

to  say  that  she  could  not  hei^  laughing  to  Tait  herself  has  wrijbten  a  record  which  fills 

herself  from  mere  joyousness  of  spirit,  and  several  pages  of  the  memoir — ^the  cries  of  the 

that  joyousness  went  with  her  through  life,  mother-heart.    The  children  were  of  great 

brightening  the  lives  of  all  about  her.    But  beauty  and  intelligence,  and  had  been  most 

at  Rugby  she  passed  her  happiest  years.    It  carefully  trained  by  their  mother.    On  the 

was  there  that  the  dearly  beloved  son  Crau-  day  of  the  funeral  of  the  last  one  that  died, 

furd  was  bom,  who  for  nine  and  twenty  the  family  fled  from  the  deanery  and  never 

years  was  the  pride  and  solace  of  her  life,  again  spent  a  night  within  its  walls.    They 

After  six  years  at  Rugby  they  went  to  passed  the  Summer  in  the  country  in  retire- 
Carlisle,  the  Head-Master  having  been  ap-  ment,  and  slowly  recovered  from  the  awful 
pointed  to  the  deanery  there.  Rugby  was  shock.  In  September  of  that  same  year  the 
in  her  native  County,  and  the  customs  of  Dean  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  London, 
the  town  were  such  as  she  had  been  accus-  his  consecration  in  Whitehall  Chapel  occur- 
tomed  to.  But  at  Carlisle  everything  was  ring  in  November.  In  the  following  Spring 
new.  Vice  and  misery  abounded  on  all  they  took  possession  of  London  House,  and 
sides,  and  as  the  deanery  and  Cathedral  at  the  end  of  the  succeeding  Fall  were  set-> 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  town  her  home  tied  in  Fulham  Palace, 
soon  became  a  center  to  which  the  poor  It  was  after  entering  upon  their  London 
looked  for  help  and  sympathy.  But  her  life  that  the  remarkable  resources  of  Mrs. 
methodical  life  reg^ated  everything  even  Tait's  character  were  fully  developed.  She 
to  her  charities.  She  had  stated  times  for  was  in  the  greatest  diocese  of  the  world,  and 
receiving  the  poor,  and  regular  hours  for  the  work  she  found  to  do  was  proportionate, 
visiting  them  at  their  homes.  The  deanery  She  at  once  opened  her  drawing-rooms,  in- 
was  a  dingy  old  place,  but  she  brightened  it  viting  as  many  of  the  clergy  to  Mendly 
with  her  radiant  face  and  her  large  hospi-  gatherings  as  the  house  would  hold.  The 
tality,  and  several  of  her  children  were  bom  London  clergy  numbered  about  one  thoo- 
there.  In  an  interval  of  work  in  the  day  sand,  and  in  no  year  during  their  time  in 
she  would  sally  forth  in  an  open  car  with  London  did  she  fail  to  receive  them  all  as 
the  whole  body  of  them,  and  in  springtime  her  guests.  In  the  gardens  and  spacious 
and  summer  the  family  would  encjimp  four  rooms  at  Fulham  she  carried  on  her  hospi- 
or  five  miles  beyond  the  smoke  of  the  city  tality  on  a  still  larger  scale.  In  the  summer 
and  wander  with  the  children,  seeking  wild  time,  on  Saturdays,  she  held  garden  parties 
flowers  or  loitering  pleasantly  by  the  river-  at  which  she  received  her  friends,  clergy* 
side.  When  vacation  came  they  would  visit  men,  statesmen,  literary  people, — men  and 
the  old  home  at  Elmdon,  or  relations  else-  women  tired  of  London  gayeties  who  found 
where,  make  a  rush  for  a  week  or  two  in  her  parties  '*so  different"  from  all  others, — 
London,  go  to  the  Lakes  or  Scotland,  but  and  always  a  large  concourse  of  joyous  chil- 
generally  hired  a  house  for  a  couple  of  dren.  In  addition  to  this,  she  devoted  her- 
months  in  some  pleasant  quiet  place  and  set-  self  to  charitable  work  with  great  energy 
tie  themselves  for  recreation.  and  interest.      A    lady  remarked  that  in 

After  six  or  seven  years  passed  in  this  going  to  ride  with  Mrs.  Tait  one  never  knew 

manner,  the  great  calamity  of  their  lives  what  the  experience  would  be,  as  she  often 

feU.    In  the  early  spring  of  1856,  five  of  went  from  a  visit  to  an  almshouse  to  call  on 

their  children,  all  daughters,  were  attacked  a  Duchess.    Her  friendships  included  peo> 

with  a  malignant  type  of  scarlet  fever,  and  pie  of  all  classes,  from  peasant  to  sovereign, 

died  one  after  another  in  quick  succession.  She  visited  in  almost  every  Episcopal  house 

in  spite  of  the  best  medical  help  the  king-  in  England,  and  became  endeared  to  the 

dom  afforded.    But  two  of  their  children  occupants  of  each  and  alL    She  had  perfect 

escaped  this  malady,  the  son  Craufurd,  seven  tact  in  speaking  the  right  word  to  the  right 

years  of  age,  and  an  infant  daughter  but  a  person  at  the  most  opportune  time.     She 
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neither  sought  for  nor  avoided  society,  bat  ample  means  and  haying  the  distribution  of 
enjoyed  it  when  it  came  in  her  way  qaietly  large    revenues,    ^e  exercised  a  vigilant 
and  calmly,  and  consistently  with  all  the  control  of  all  expenditures.    Although  never 
claims  of  important  duty  which  were  ever  grudging  what  was  spent  on  others,  she  was 
present  to  her  mind.    She  had  beauty  and  most  abstemious  in  all  that  concerned  her- 
gracious  manners  and  continued  her  educa-  self,  and  while  careful  to  dress  as  became 
tion  throughout  her  life.  She  accommodated  her  station,  never  spent  anything  beyond  the 
herself  to  circumstances  with  ease,  and  if  most  necessary  sums  on  personal  ornament, 
she  could  not  do  all  that  she  wished,  did  her  During  the  cholera  of  1866  she  visited 
best  in  doing  what  she  could.  She  gained  as  regularly  the  infected  districts  and  hospitals 
life  went  on  a  large  acquaintance  with  men  to  give  courage  and  endurance  to  those  who 
and  women  of  all  ranks,  but  in  all  her  inter-  could  not  escape  from  the  responsibility  of 
course  with  society  never  sacrificed  her  prin-  ministering  to  the  sick.    With  such  personal 
oiples.    To  this  was  added  the  perseverance  knowledge  of  what  was  needed,  she  could 
of  a  settled  purpose  and  indomitable  will,  the  more  effectually  and  intelligently  appeal 
She  had  deep  sympathy  with  the  High  for  help.    She  went  also  among  the  sufferers 
Church  movement,  one  chief  attraction  of  herself,  quietly   soothing   them,   speaking 
which  was  the  great  variety  of  books  help-  words  of  consolation  and  helping  meantime 
ful  to  devotion  which  the  writers  of  this  in  the  erection  of  a  temporary  building  on 
school  have  put  forth.    The  depth  of  her  the  Thames  for  the  convalescent. 
Christian  life,  her  devotional  spirit  above  all,  After  the  cholera  was  over,  the  "Three 
betray  the  secret  of  the  real  beauty  of  her  Catharines,"  as  the  newspapers  called  them, 
character.    Trained  from  infancy  to  commit  herself,  Mrs.  Gladstone  and  Miss  Marsh,  took 
hymns  and  verses  of  scripture  to  memory,  charge  of  many  of  the  orphans.    Mrs.  Glad- 
her  mind  was  enriched  with  a  wealth  ot  re-  stone  imdertook  the  care  of  the  boys  and 
ligious  lore.     She  knew  almost  every  psalm  Mrs.  Tait  of  the  girls,  hiring  a  house  at 
of   David  by  heart,  hymns  and  passages  Fulham  for  their    accommodation.     This 
from  Cowper  that  had  been  her  father's  orphanage   remained   at  Fulham  for  five 
delight,  and  could  repeat  and  give  verse  and  years,  when  she  had  it  removed  to  the  Isle  of 
chapter  of  a  great  part  of  the  scriptures.  Thanet  in  order  to  give  it  her  personal 
Indeed  with   the  Word  of   Crod  she  was  supervision,  as  the  Archbishop  had  arranged 
familiar  to  an  extent  rarely  attained,  and  in  for  a  house  on  the  island  for  himself  and 
this  respect  was  of  great  service  to  her  hus-  family.    In  course  of  time  she  had  a  hand- 
band.    In  appreciating  her  achievements,  it  some  building  erected,  capable  of  receiving 
may  always  be  remembered  how  much  of  eighty  children.    She  added  to  this  a  con- 
her  time  was    necessarily    occupied  with  valescent  Home  for  women  and  children  in 
entertaining  the  "  Episcopal  brethren."    At  need  of  sea  air.    She  made  great  exertions, 
one  time,  when  many  bishops  from  this  and  was  enabledto  defray  the  entire  expense 
coimtry  were  in  England,  she  received  some  of  the  buildings  and  furnishing.    Her  great 
forty  dignitaries  at  dinner  for  five  consecu-  endeavor  was  that  the  children  should  be 
tive  days.    The  Queen  of  Holland  always  watched  over  after  leaving  the  Home,  and 
visited  her  when  she   came  to  England,  she  and  her  daughters  kept  up  an  intimacy 
Queen  Victoria  often  had  Mrs.  Tait  dine  by  correspondence  with  the  girls  who  were 
with  her  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  after  sent  forth  each  year, 
the  Bishop's  en  thronization  as  Arch  bishop  And  so  the  years  passed  on  full  of  good  work, 
of  Canterbury,  she  was  invited  to  Windsor.  Her  eldest  daughter — she  had  three— was 
Aside  from  the  death  of  her  five  children,  confirmed  in  Lambeth  chapel  in  1871.  There 
her  husband  had  several  severe  and  alarm-  '  were  memorable  journeys  on  the  continent, 
ing  illnesses,  and  she  nursed  him  through  great  hospitality  at  her  house,  and  the  dearly 
them  all.    The  maid  who  was  her  personal  beloved  Crauf  urd  meantime   had  reached 
attendant  for  fifteen  years  said  that  she  manhood,  a  most  affectionate  and  devoted 
never  thought  of  herself.    Always  enjoying  son,  between  whom  and  his  mother  the  ten-   ^ 
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derest  attachment  existed.  He  was  educated  Early  in  the  November  following  Crau- 
at  Oxford,  and  was  very  popular  with  his  furd's  death,  the  marriage  of  the  second 
fellows,  for  he  had  the  bright  frankness  and  daughter  took  place.  Shortly  before  this 
sonniness  of  temper  that  his  mother  pos-  she  had  entertained  the  American  Bishops 
sessed.  But  he  always  bore  on  his  heart  the  at  Canterbury  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
impress  of  the  calamity  that  robbed  him  of  forty.  Her  courtesy  was  unfaltering  as  she 
his  playmates  in  his  seventh  year.  He  was  ministered,  pale  and  sorrow  stricken,  to  the 
thoughtful  and  conscientious,  and  it  was  not  multitude  of  guests.  Such  fortitude  and 
strange  that  he  should  devote  his  life  to  the  self  constraint  were  attained  only  by  an 
service  of  the  Church,  entering  upon  his  effort  too  great  for  her  heart  and  brain, 
work  as  a  village  pastor.  He  had  fine  ad-  Immediately  after  her  daughter's  marriage 
vantages  of  education  and  travel  and  society  she  went  with  her  husband  to  Edinburgh 
and  his  future  promised  great  usefulness,  where  in  a  short  time  she  expired,  and  on 
When  he  was  twenty-eight,  signs  of  failing  the  seventh  of  December,  1878,  all  of  her 
health  led  him  to  visit  this  country,  where  that  could  die  was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  son 
his  charming  manners  won  for  him  hosts  of  in  Addington  church-jard.  Her  death  pro- 
friends.  Various  extracts  from  his  Ameri-  duced  great  sorrow  in  England.  The  Queen 
can  letters  are  given  in  the  memoir,  and  sent  funeral  wreaths  and  a  letter  of  sympa- 
form  pleasant  reading.  After  his  return  to  thy.  The  last  letter  written  by  the  Princess 
England  he  did  not  live  long,  dying  in  June  Alice,  was  to  the  Archbishop,  coupling  her 
of  the  following  year.  His  death  was  the  expi-essions  of  sympathy  with  him  with  a 
death  blow  of  his  mother.  She  survived  gentle  allusion  to  ber  own  sorrows.  In  a 
him  but  six  months.  *<  None  but  my  God  few  hours  after  writing  the  letter  she  was 
and  I  know  what  I  have  suffered,"  she  herself  attacked  with  the  fatal  malady  that 
softly  said  to  a  trusted  friend.  Yet,  she  by  had  robbed  her  of  her  children.  The 
no  means  shut  herself  up  with  her  grief,  memoir  closes  with  numerous  letters  of  con- 
She  '<  endured  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisi-  dolence  to  the  Archbishop,  all  of  which  in 
ble  "  and  went  about  her  daily  work  as  more  or  less  degree  contribute  to  the  inter- 
courageously  as  ever.  But  her  rapidly  est  of  the  gifted  woman,  of  whom  one  writes 
whitening  hair  and  the  deepening  furrows  who  knew  her  well  **  there  never  was  another 
in  her  cheeks  told  of  what  had  befallen  her.  woman  like  her."            Mary  Wager-Fuker, 
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THB  BLUE  AND   THE  GRAY. 

m 

fHERE  is  one  short  and  simple  method  matchless  among  all  the  discourses  com- 

for  taking  all  the   meaning  out   of  memorative  of  our  dead  soldiers  ;  that  will 

Decoration  Day.     It  is  the  method  remain  matchless,  though  Decoration  Day 

J    adopted  by  the  sentimental  souls  who  be  observed  for  a  thousand  years  to  come, 

sprinkle  their  flowers  not  only  on  the  graves  The  valor,  the  endurance,  the  sincerity  of 

of  union  soldiers  but  also  on  those  of  the  the  Southern  soldier  cannot  be  questioned, 

confederate  dead — if  any  such  they  happen  But   thie  observance  of   Decoration    Day 

to  have  handy ;  or  who,  lacking  the  graves  means  infinitely  moi*e  than  the  oontempla- 

to  honor,  go  out  of  their  way  to  deck  with  tion  or  the  praise  of  mere  valor  or  sincerity, 

flowers  of  oratory  the  soldierly  qualities  of  The  Southern  soldier  fought  on  the  wrong 

the  men  who  fought  against  the  union.    No  side;  and  that  makes  it  all  the  worse  that 

such  stuff  finds  place  in  Lincoln's  address  at  he  fought  well.    He  fought  for  a  bad  cause, 

Gettysburg — the  brief  speech  that  stands  for  a  cause  that  grows  blacker  under  the 
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added  light  that  each  year  poors  on  it;  the  our  nation  from  its  great  sin  and  to  saye  it 

more's  the  pity  that  he  made  its  overthrow  from  deadly  assault.    Looking  around  us 

80  hard  a  task.    Those  who  stiD  believe  that  and  facing  forward,  we  have  no  right  to 

he  feU  in  a  good  cause  do  well  to  lay  flowers  utter  a  word  that  shall  hinder  the  growth 

on  his  grave;  those  who  believe  that  he  of  good  will  between  the  North  and  South 

fought  in  the  interest  of  barbarism->the  to-day,  that  shall  tend  to  tear  apart  the 

barbarism  of  slavery — may  concede  that  he  wounds  that  are  slowly  knitting  together, 

fought  bravely  but  they  cannot  cou^tently  These  dead  heroes,  to  whose  memory  we 

pay  tributes  to  his  memory.    Silence  is  all  pay  such  grateful  tribute,  fought  and  died 

they  can  fitly  concede  him  for  his  share  in  that  this  might  be  one  nation,  with  one  free 

tiiat  dreadful  struggle.    There  is  no  spite  flag  and  one  high  destiny.    Unless  we  do  all 

nor  hate  left  in  the  Fourth  of  July  orations  that  in  us  lies  to  make  the  nation  one  in 

by  which  we  recall  the  events  that  occurred  spirit  and  fact  as  well  as  form,  one  in  a 

a  hundred  years  ago.    There  is  no  praise  in  common   sympathy,  aspiration  and  noble 

them,  either,  for  the  part  that  Tories  or  endeavor,  we  turn  away  from  the  path  they 

Hessians,  brave  and  honest  as  they  may  trod.    We  give  the  lie  to  the  honors  we 

have  been,  played  in  that  contest.  pretend  to  pay  them,  by  every  unfair,  by 

But   this  is  not  saying  that  Decoration  every  harsh  word  we  utter  toward  the  South 

Day  should  be  an  occasion  for  feeding  the  to-day.    To  the  dead  and  living  aliise  we 

old  hostility  between  North  and  South,  and  owe  patience  and  charity  for  its  short-com- 

keeping  sectional  animosities  alive.    The  ings,  cordial  and  fraternal  appreciation  of 

other  use  of  it  is  weak;  this  is  wicked.    Say  the  progress  it  has  made,  neighborly  good 

what  unscrupulous  politicians  may,  the  ver-  will  in  its  welfare. 

diet  of  the  war  has  been  accepted  at  the  Fifteen  years  have  taken  nothing  from 

South.    Its  actual  issues  are  no  more  likely  the  significance  of  the  closing  paragraph  in 

to  be  re-opened  by  Mississippi  than  by  Min-  President  Lincoln's  second  inaugural  ad- 

nesota.    The  Southern  people  may  not  show  dress.    They  have  added,  rather,  emphasis 

as  much  good  will  to  us,  nor  as  lively  a  to  every  word.    They  have  lifted  into  a 

sense  of  wrong-doing,  as  we  should  think  brighter  light  the  noble  spirit   which   it 

becoming.    But  they  probably  feel  as  cor-  breathes :  '*  With  malice  toward  none,  with 

dial  as  we  should  be  feeling  now  had  they  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as 

whipped  us ;  do  just  as  well  as  we  should  be  Crod  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive 

likely  to  do  in  their  circumstances.    Our  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 

duty  is  cordially  to  say,  and  seek  for,  the  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who 

things  which  make  for  peace.  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for  his 

Facing  backward  on  Decoration  Day,  we  widow  and  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 

may  make  freest  utterance  of  our  gratitude  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 

to  and  our  undying  regard  for  the  memory  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 
of  the  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  redeem 

ANOTHER  VIEW. 

To  speak  of  commendation  of  the  sol-  believe  that  Lincoln,  whose  almost  matchless 

dierly  qualities  of  the  confederates  on  Dec-  '*  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 

oration  Day  as  "  stuff,'*  and  in  a  subsequent  all,"  is  further  on  quoted, — than  whom  the 

paragraph  to  characterize  as  wicked  the  use  of  South  itself  at.  the  last  recognized  it  had  no 

that  day  for  keeping  alive  sectional  animosi-  truer  friend, — can  we  believe  he  would  have 

ties,  will  seem  to  some,  at  least,  inconsistent,  indorsed  the  writer's  view  ?    Are  southem- 

If  such  a  sentiment  is  not  calculated  to  stir  ers,  then,  so  much  more  than  human  that 

up  bad  blood  in  any  southerner  who  lost  the  putting  forth  of  such  a  sentiment  will 

husband,  son  or  brother  fighting  on  the  con-  not  '<  tend  to  tear  apart  the  wounds  that  are 

federate  side,  what  would?    And  can  one  slowly  knitting  together?" 
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Granted  that  the  confederate  fought  for  a  and  grasping  every  part  of  the  social  Btrao> 

bad  cause ;  how  many  northerners  if  bom  tore,  took  hold  with  a  tenacity  which  noth- 

and  brought  up  as  he  was  would  not  have  ing  but  the  demolition  of  the  entire  edifice 

done  exactly  the  same  ?    It  is  safe  to  say  could  oTsrcoiue.    War  was  the  means  of 

very  few  indeed.  this  destruction ;  a  war  which,  in  the  words 

But  there  are  doubtless  many  at  the  of  Lincoln,  should  haye  been  continued  if 
North  who  would  even  at  this  day  agree  the  Almighty  decreed  till  eyery  drop  of 
with  the  writer  of  <'  The  Blue  and  the  blood  drawn  by  the  lash  was  ofEset  with  one 
Gray,** — many  that  can  only  see  in  a  cod-  drawn  by  the  sword.  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
federate  soldier  one  who  in  fighting  to  pre-  ten  that  bad  as  slavery  was  the  North  ac- 
serye  the  barbarism  of  slayery  plunged  the  cepted  a  share  of  the  profits  which  were  the 
whole  nation  into  the  direst  calamity,  and  reason  of  its  existence, 
to  whom  the  conraiendation  of  his  good  per*  Who  shall  show  us  why  slavery  any  more 
sonal  qualities  on  Decoration  Day  is  most  than  other  forms  of  sin  is  permitted?  Shall 
repugnant.  Of  such  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  we  on  Decoration  Day  attempt  to  fathom 
if  man  in  dealing  with  man  should  mete  out  the  mystery  why  the  man  in  gray  fell  fight- 
reward  and  punishment  according  to  the  ing  in  its  defense  rather  than  for  its  destruo- 
ideal  standard  of  justice  untempered  by  merey  tion  ?  Shall  we  not  rather  in  the  very  spirit 
who  would  escape  the  penalty  of  his  short-  of  humanity  let  his  resting-place  share  the 
comings?  Would  not  the  world  be  little  tokens  of  remembrance  lavished  upon  that 
else  than  a  vast  house  of  correction  ?  And  of  the  man  in  blue,  recalling  ¥rith  grateful 
who,  to  begin  with,  shoidd  inaugurate  pro-  pride  the  unflinching  endurance  and  unsnr- 
ceedings  according  to  this  plan  ?  who  i^^r  passed  valor  of  each  ? 
removing  the  beams  should  so  effectually  The  close  of  our  civil  war  had  its  crown- 
rid  his  eyes  of  motes  as  to  be  able  to  see  his  ing  glory  in  that  no  man  suffered  death  for 
feUows  in  the  perfectly  transparent  light  of  his  offense  against  the  nation.  Shall  we 
justice  according  to  even  human  standards?  kill  the  memory  of  those  of  the  men  in  gray 
Slavery  was  as  dreadful  an  evil  as  ever  whose  lives  had  before  been  lost? 
cursed  the  world.    Its  tendrils,  penetrating 
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N  May  the  misty  orchard-rows 

Are  blossomed  full  with  promise  sweet,- 
In  May  the  leafy  maples  close 
Above  the  shady  country  street ; 
In  this  month  of  eager  giving. 
Keen  delight  and  ardent  living. 
We  will  come,  with  reverent  tread, 
To  leave  our  token  with  the  dead. 


From  South  to  North  the  winter  scars, 

Are  healed  by  Spring,  most  passionate ; 
Even  so  our  country,  racked  by  wars 
And  fiercer  feuds  of  party  hate. 
Stirred  anew  to  nobler  living 
By  the  Spring's  abundant  giving. 
Drops  once  more  the  bitter  strife, — 
For  which  is  better,  Death  or  Life? 
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O  sweet  this  eager  life  of  May  1 

So  cool,  80  fresh  that  we  forget 
The  lichened  head-stones,  turning  gray, 
The  wounds  that  are  not  closed  as  yet  I 
For  Northern  angers  break  and  bum 
And  Northern  hearts  with  passion  yearn, 
And  Southern  blood  hath  Southern  heats 
That  are  not  laid  by  violets. 

But  still  to-day  let  love  abide, 

While  yet  the  land  is  thrilled  with  Spring ; 
Forget  the  blows  on  either  side 
And  hide  the  graves  with  blossoming  1 
Let  each  with  equal  reverence  go 
To  barren  graves  of  friend  or  foe ; 
For,  somewhere,  one  is  pierced  with  pain. 
And  stones  there  be  where  none  are  lain. 

Then  give  your  flowers,  all  passionless. 

In  honor  to  the  gallant  dead, 
For  friends  and  mothers  pray  for  this 
Who  fain  would  lay  them  here  instead ; 
For  love  abounds,  and  deep  desire, 
With  Northern  strength  and  Southern  fire, 
And 'all  the  land  shall  know  to-day 
The  steadfast  sweetness  of  the  Mapr. 


Dora  Read  GoodaU. 
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THE  SITUATION  AT  THE  SOUTH.  more  accoant  than  they  do  of  two  hnportant 

facts. 

'HE  state  of  things  at  the  South,  as  many  In  the  first  place  a  bad  state  of  things  was  to 

Northern  people  think  of  it,  would  be  sofA-  have  been  expected  while  the  double  reconstmo- 

dently  indicated  by  a  few  such  catch-words  tion  was  going  on  in  social  life  and  In  civil  i^airs. 

as  **  Ezodns,"  **  Solid  South,"  *'  Kemper  Friction  of  a  serious  sort  was  inevitable.  To  be 
^  County,"  "  Fool's  Errand."  These  are  the  surprised  or  to  be  dismayed  by  it  shows  that  we 
features  of  the  situation  that  they  have  heard  did  not  understand  the  problem  to  start  with, 
the  most  about.  Out  of  them  they  form  a  picture  Disorder  ?  It  has  been  bad  enough;  no  doubt  of 
which  has  a  very  somber  tinge.  They  are  ready  to  that.  But  was  it  reasonable  to  look  for  anything 
believe  that  almost  any  other  plan  of  reconstmo-  different  in  these  communities  which  had  been  for 
tion  would  have  been  better  than  the  one  wliich  years  the  resort  of  bushwhackers  and  the  prey 
was  tried;  that  the  last  estate  of  the  freed  people  of  cavalry  raids  ?  After  the  great  fire  in  Chicago 
Is  a  little  worse  than  the  first.  Their  feelings  the  beet  citizens  patrolled  the  streets  by  night, 
keep  up  a  pendulum  swing  between  indignation  fearing  lest  the  temporary  derangement  of  courts 
over  the  condition  of  things  at  present  and  discour^  and  police  service,  and  the  shock  given  to  those 
agement  over  the  outlook  for  the  future.  The  various  forces  which  work  together  in  a  robust 
situation  is  not  by  any  means  as  pleasant  as  it  public  sentiment,  might  invite  robbery  and  riot, 
might  be— that  is  to  be  conceded.  But  these  But  these  troubled  districts  in  the  South  were  un- 
friends would  have  a  happier  and  at  the  same  speakably  worse  off  after  the  war,in  every  respect, 
time  a  truer  conception  of  it  if  they  would  make  than  Chicago  was  after  the  fire. 
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Violenoe  ?  Tes,  it  has  been  frequent  enough,  mentioned  in  the  dispatches.  Such  unexciting 
and  ugly  enough,  also.  With  the  colored  man  it  facts  do  not  change  votes  nor  sell  newspapers, 
has  been  too  often  a  word  and  a  shot,  and  the  No  great  daily  sends  ^owa  a  commissioner  to 
shot  first.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  South  report  how  many  communities  have  divided  their 
has  always  been  the  abode  of  yiolence.  Its  bar-  local  offices  with  colored  men.  The  really  sig- 
rooms  for  generations  have  been  dented  with  bul-  nifican t  facts  —as  is  generally  the  way  with  signifi- 
lets.  Life  has  been  cheap  in  Kemper  county  not  cant  facts— do  not  make  much  noise.  We  hear 
merely  for  ten  jrears;  it  has  been  just  as  cheap  little  or  nothing  of  what  Gen.  Armstrong  calls 
fdr  fifty.  The  state  of  things  has  been  the  worst  the  slow  and  steady  ground  swell  of  right  think- 
since  the  war  in  }ust  those  districts  where  it  was  ing  that  to-day  is  moving  through  the  South, 
the  worst  before  the  war.  The  manners  and  mor-  And  we  are  not  to  forget  that  where  there  is 
als  of  the  frontier  were  always  congenial  to  the  one  community  which  has  had  trouble  there  are 
system  of  slaveholding.  Y^t  magic  did  any  dozens  that  have  had  none.  In  the  late  slave-hold- 
one  suppose  there  was  in  Acts  of  Ck>ngre68,  or  in  ing  states  there  are  over  fifteen  thousand  post- 
Amendments  to  the  Ck>nstitntion,  to  tame  at  once  offices.  How  few  of  these  fifteen  thousand  have 
into  gentleness  the  domineering  temper  which  everhadeven  the  rumor  of  "outrages"  associated 
that  system  had  been  breeding  in  the  Southern  with  their  names  1  No  other  emancipated  people 
character  for  generations  ?  ever  made,  in  the  same  1  Agth  of  time,  an  ap- 

Robbery  of  political  rights  ?    Yes,  the  story  of  proach  to  such  progress  as  our  freed  people  have 

tissue  ballots  and  rifle  clubs  is  a  shameful  one.  made  in  the  last  fifteen  years.    And  it  is  safe  to 

But  it  is  not  such  a  surprising  one,  after  all,  to  say  that  the  difference  in  regard  for  life  and  per- 

those  who  see  how  effect  is  apt  to  follow  cause,  sonal  rights  between  the  New  England  and  Caro- 

And  has  the  South  any  special  monopoly  of  ras-  Una  zones  across  our  country  has  lessened  more 

cality  in  politics  ?    The  Northern  metropolis  has  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any  previous  twenty 

not  forgotten  how  recently  and  how  long  it  was  of  the  last  hundred.    These  are  facts  that  are  full 

as  day  in  the  hands  of  Tweed.    Maine  wUl  not  of  encouragement, 
be  likely  to  throw  stones  at  Mississippi  so  long  as 

she  remembers  her  €hircelon.    And  where  is  the  

Southern  state  at  which  Pennsylvania,  with  her 
Kemble  and  her  Board  of  Pardons,  can  point  the 
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finger  of  shame  ?  ^o  great  dailies  of  New  York  and  Chicago  fre- 

Caste  prejudice  of  course  there  is,  and  is  likely  qnenUy  give,  in  a  single  issue,  at  the  price  of 

to  be  for  many  years  yet.    The  taint  of  slavery  lour  or  five  cents,  about  as  much  reading  matter 

stays  so  long  in  nothing  else.    How  slowly  it  lets  ••  *■  generally  found  in  a  book  that  sells  for  from 

go  its  hold  even  in  New  England.    Why  should  ^^^  *«  ^^^  dollars.    That  they  can  do  this  at  a 

we  expect  the  Garolinas  to  do  better  than  Connec-  profit  is  due  partly,  of  course,  to  their  revenue 

ticut  ?    Whei«  is  the  Southern  community  which  <rom  advertisements,  and  partly  to  the  ftet  that 

shows  more  infamous  aspects  of  it  than  West  ^e J  ^ae  cheaper  paper  and  pay  no  tribute  to  the 

Point  f  binder.    But  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  difference  in 

We  have  attributed  many  troubles  at  the  South  circulation.    The  paper  has  an  edition  of  twenty- 

to  **  the  old  rebel  spirit,"  and  to  the  failure  of  A^o  or  fifty  thousand;  the  book  an  edition  of  one 

reconstruction,  which  it  would  have  been  just  as  or  two  thousand.    The  larger  the  issue  the  less  is 

fair  to  attribute  to  (he  spots  on  the  sun.    And  we  the  cost  of  each  copy.    Cheap  postage  follows  the 

have  been  chUdishly  impatient  for  results.    We  •»">«  analogy^r^he  larger  the  number  of  letters 

have  been  looking  for  a  growth  in  fifteen  years  the  lower  the  rate  per  letter  at  which  they  can  be 

that^  we  could  not  reasonably  expect  in  fifty,  carried;  the  lower  the  rate  can  be  made  the 

The  disease  at  the  South  was  too  deep  and  of  too  larger  the  number  that  will  be  sent.    We  have 

long  standing  to  be  thrown  oflf  quickly.    It  takes  had  cheap  postage  and  cheap  papers  so  long  it 

a  great  deal  longer  to  heal  a  wound  than  to  make  seems  strange  that  we  have  not  had  cheap  books 

it.    Some  of  us  have  not  been  as  wise  as  the  heter-  sooner. 

odox  little  five-year-old  who  declared  to  his  But  we  have  them  at  last.    ITiey  have  come 

mother  that  even  God  could  not  do  everything—  quietly,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even 

**  he  could  n't  make  a  two-year-old  calf  in  a  min-  cheap  postage  was  a  greater  boon  to  the  peq[>le. 

ate."  It  ^  i^ot  easy,  at  first  thought,  to  measure  the  full 

Then  there  is  the  other  important  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  fact  that  the  best  literature  in  the 

situation  on  the  whole  is  much  better  than  it  ap-  world  can  be  secured,  by  any  one  who  lives  in 

pears  in  the  pipers.    The  worst  side  is  seen  there,  reach  of  the  United  States  mails,  for  ten,  fifteen 

The  assassinations,  the  stories  of  refugees,  the  or  twenty  cents  a  volume.    It  may  have  only  a 

fire-eadng  harangues  are  wh«t  is  written  up.  paper  cover,  to  be  sure,  audit  may  be  printed  In 

That  the  school  privileges  of  the  freedmen  are  im-  small  type.    But  the  treasure  is  there,  and  it  is 

proving  in  a  thousand  villages  U  not  likely  to  be  no  less  a  treasure  because  it  comes  in  a  cheap 
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case.    Any  family  which  is  not  too  poor  to  keep  either.    The  publishers  may  not  find  a  market  so 

a  dog  or  wear  shoes  may  have  a  library  of  its  easily  for  so  many  books  that  the  world  cannot 

own  which  shall  contain  most  of  the  books  in  the  wisely  spare  the  money  to  bay  or  the  time  to 

world  that  are  best  worth  reading.    Many  of  the  read.    But  they  will  not  expect  the  rest  of  ns  to 

books  which  one  wishes  to  read  once  and  only  shed  many  tears  over  that.    They  will  find,  in 

once  can  be  bought  at  less  expense,  where  time  is  the  long  run,  that  the  larger  the  sale  of  good 

as  good  as  money,  than  they  can  be  drawn  from  books  in  paper  covers  is,  the  larger  will  be  the 

a  public  library  or  borrowed  of  a  neighbor.    The  call  for  good  books  in  durable  binding.    Chroipos 

sulphurous  dime  novel  is  beaten  on  its  own  ground  can  never  drive  choice  paintings  from  the  market 

by  the  classics.    It  is  good  to  see  how  it  is  retreat-  —the  better  and  cheaper  they  are  the  more  of  a 

ing,  even  on  the  newsstands,  before  Walter  Scott  demand  they  make  for  finer  pictures.    The  read- 

and  Thomas  Hughes  I  ing  world  will  not  renounce  any  luxuries  of  fine 

Naturally  enough  the  great  publishing  houses  paper,  nice  illustrations  and  good  binding  in  its 

are  disturbed  by  the  turn  things  have  taken,  books  that  it  really  can  afford  to  pay  for.    Those 

They  complain  that  these  cheap  publishers  are  books  which  are  its  intellectual  tools  and  as  such 

**  pirates,"  who  pay  no  royalty  to  the  authors  often  taken  from  the  sheU,  must  be  well  made, 

whose  wares  they  sell.    And  the  same  men  who,  Paper  covers  will  never  answer,  either,  for  the 

for  reasons  of  iheir  own,  have  heretofore  resisted  Sunday-school  library!    That  rich  vein  can  still 

the  movement  for  an  international  copyright  are  be  worked! 

now  supporting  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  stand  

as  a  dam  against  this  freshet  of  cheap  books. 
To  other  people,  however,  one  or  two  things  seem 
quite  obvious  in  this  connection.    The  first  is 
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that  the  cry  of  pirates  does  not  come  in  the  beet  Were  Dr.  Guthrie  living  now  the  theological 

taste  from  that  quarter.    The  old  houses  make  a  seminaries  would  suiely  levy  on  him  for  a  course 

great  show  of  courtesies  to  foreign  authors.    It  of  lectures  on  preaching.    The  man  who  knew 

is  no  secret  that  the  publishers  have  frequently  how  to  reach  the  heathen  of  theCowgate  with  the 

been  better  satisfied  than  the  authors  with  the  same  gospel  discourses  that  delighted  the  most 

nature  of  these  courtesies.    The  difference  be-  learned  church-goers  of  the  Scotch  Athens  could 

tween  the  "  pirates  **   and  the  business  rivals  have  given  priceless  counsel  to  young  ministers, 

that  eall  them  so,  seems  to  be  that  the  former  Any  one  searching  his  memoirs  for  the  explana- 

take  the  works  of  foreign  authors  and— in  most  tion  of  his  great  pulpit  success  is  arrested  at  once 

cases,  probably — pay  nothing  in  return ;  while  the  by  two  facts  which  stand  out  with  most  luminous 

latter  take  them  and  pay— whatever  they  choose  distinctness.    Good  Company  does  not  expect  the 

to  I  though  this  in  not  a  few  cases  must  be  con-  old  dogs  to  learn  new  tricks,  but  it  begs  leave  to 

0eded  to  be  an  equitable  per  cent.    The  "  courte-  call  the  attention  of  the  young  men  who  are  just 

sies "  of  publishers  on  either  side  of  the  sea  to  entering  the  ministry  to  these  two  significant 

authors  on  the  other  side  will  not,  in  many  in-  characteristics  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  pulpit  work, 

stances,  bear  the  most  rigid  scrutiny.  The  first  is  the  thoroughness  in  the  preparation 

Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  the  cheap  pub-  of  his  discourses.  He  was  not  only  pains-taking 
Ushers  might  pay  a  reasonable  copyright— and  and  diligent  in  gathering  fresh  and  rich  material 
four  or  five  cents  a  copy,  for  such  large  editions,  'or  them,  but  he  wrote  out  every  sermon  at 
would  be  reasonable— without  seriously  increas-  length  and  then  committed  it  to  memory  I  He 
ing  the  cost  of  their  publications  or  restricting  wrote  it  out  because  he  believed  that  the  preach- 
their  sale.  And  their  occupation  would  not  be  er's  message  is  of  such  supreme  importance  that 
gone  if  they  should  be  shut  out  from  the  use  of  it  should  have  the  most  perfect  form  he  can  give 
works  by  living  or  recent  authors.  Most  of  the  it.  Fluent  beyond  most  men  in  extempore  dis- 
beet  reading  in  the  world— poetry,  story,  tragedy  course  he  would  not  trust  the  uncertain  inspira- 
— is  beyond  the  reach  of  copyright  protection,  tion  of  the  moment  to  clothe  or  shape  his  thoughts. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  great  books,  the  books  all  He  committed  the  whole  sermon  to  memory  be- 
the  world  ought  to  have  in  reach,  could  still  be  cause  he  would  on  no  conditions  have  the  electric 
supplied  in  this  cheap  form.  And  the  probabili-  communication  between  his  eyes  and  his  hearers' 
ties  are  that  the  field  which  these  cheap  publish-  broken  by  a  manuscript.  He  deemed  it  abso- 
ers  have  already  occupied  in  such  heavy  ferce  lutely  impossible  to  move  an  audience  as  power- 
will  steadily  enlarge  its  boundaries.  Home  an-  fully  by  reading  a  sermon  as  by  speaking  it. 
thors  whose  works  command  a  sale,  without  ad-  The  reading,  the  meditation,  the  social  inter- 
▼ertising  of  Ck>r]iss  engine  power  to  push  them,  course,  by  means  of  which  he  supplied  the  reser- 
will  learn  the  advantage  of  a  small  copyright  voir  from  which  he  drew  his  rich  material,  had 
with  large  sales  over  a  large  copyright  on  small  their  own  hours  and  a  full  allowance  of  them, 
editions.  every  day.    But  he  gave  the  tluree  or  four  best 

This  movement  need  not  alarm  "  the  trade,"  morning  hours,  six  days  in  a  week,  wholly  to  the 
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work  of  putting  his  sennoa  on  paper  and  commit-  laoghtar  and  to  tears.    At  last  a  man  rose  from 

ting  it  to  memory.    That  he  might  coltiyate  a  his  seat*  holding  his  aching  sides  while  the  tears 

speaking  style  in  composition  he  wrote  aloud,  were  still  nndried  on  his  cheeks,  and  said, ''Please 

with  an  imaginary  audience  before  him.    That  Maister  Guthrie,  stopl    We  can  stand  this  naa 

the  words  might  have  the  more  freshness  for  langer."    But  he  was  not  l^  any  means  a  mere 

himself  in  the  final  utterance,  and  so  be  more  story-teller.    Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounced 

likely  to  rouse  his  hearers,  he  committed  in  si-  him  the  beet  preacher  he  ever  heard,  and  when 

lenoe.    Tliis  practice  of  coomiitting  was  also  of  some  one  in  reply  to  this  remark  criticised  him  as 

double  service  in  testing  his  Work.    He  found  not  logical,  the  great  logician  answered,  "  He 

that  the  passage  which  did  not  stick  to  his  mem-  has  the  best  kind  of  logic;  there  is  but  one  step 

ory  easily  did  not,  commonly,  make  much  of  an  between  his  premise  and  conclusion.*' 

impression  on  his  listeners.    Therefore,  in  writ-  Oood  Ccmpccuy  does  not  say  that  all  young 

ing  his  sermons,  he  left  every  other  page  blank,  ministers  should  take  Dr.  Outhrie  as  their  model, 

that  he  might  have  ample  space,  in  this  further  But  it  begs  to  call  their  attention  specially  to  the 

revision,  for  any  changes  that  would  make  his  pains-taking  labor  which  was  the  price  that  great 

statements  more  lucid,  his  descriptions  more  preacher  gladly  paid  for  the  power  of  reaching 

graphic,  his  appeals  more  pathetic— for  filling  it  men,  and  incidentally  to  the  simple  but  vivid 

up,  as  he  was  wont  to  say,  **  with  what  would  form  in  which  he  brought  the  truth  home  to 

both  strike  and  stick."  them.    In  these  days  the  best  religious  literature 

The  other  characteristic  was  his  exceedingly  of  the  ages  is,  as  never  before,  in  reach  of  the 

effective  use  of  illustrations.    At  the  outset  he  people  who  sit  in  the  pews.    No  minister  can 

seemed  to  have  no  greater  gifts  in  this  direction  hope  to  hold  his  own  who  does  slouchy  work  in 

than  most  ministers.    But  he  was  quick  to  recog-  his  sermons.    He  cannot  expect  his  hearers  to 

nize  what  frequent  and  potent  use  the  Old  Testa-  care  much  for  his  message  if  he  does  not  care 

ment  prophets  made  of  metaphors  and  stories  in  enough  for  it  himself  to  put  it  in  the  best  form  he 

delivering  their  message,  and  to  mark  how  freely  possibly  can. 

He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  used  para-  Mo  more,  on  the  other  hand,  can  people  who 
bles,  and  analogies,  and  the  mddents  of  daily  give  their  minister  too  much  work  to  do  expect 
life  to  illustrate  his  discourses.  He  concluded  him  to  do  good  work.  While  the  changing  times 
that  most  other  men  and  women  were  much  of  seem  to  demand  more  and  more  from  the  preacher 
the  same  mind  as  the  old  lady  who  declared  that  every  year  in  the  way  of  pulpit  preparation,  they 
the  beet  parts  of  the  Bible  for  her  were  "  the  seem  also  to  multiply  the  duties  that  rob  him  of 
likes."  And  he  set  himself  with  all  determina-  the  time  and  strength  that  he  needs  for  such 
tion  to  learn  how  to  illustrate  the  truth— how  to  preparation.  Dr.  Guthrie  himself  during  the  ear- 
make  his  message  clear,  vivid,  rememberable.  lier  years  of  his  ministry  wrote  and  preached  but 
His  success  was  most  complete.  Illustrations  of  one  sermon  a  week.  To  write  two  sermons  a 
singular  force  and  freshness  came  to  him,  as  week  he  pronounced,  even  in  his  old  age,  **  a 
soon  as  he  had  trained  himself  to  see  them,  from  serious  task  for  any  man  and  an  almost  impossi- 
earth  and  air  and  sea,  from  the  commonest  ex-  ble  task  for  a  raw  young  man  to  do  well."  He 
periences  of  daily  life,  from  the  most  familiar  quoted  his  friend  and  parishioner  Hugh  Miller, 
pages  of  history.  Kindled  by  them  how  the  no  mean  judge  in  such  matters,  as  expressing 
truth  flamed  as  he  held  it  before  his  hearers!  wonder  how  a  minister  could  come  forth  Sunday 
The  scenes  which  he  depicted  were  so  life-like  after  Sunday  with  even  one  good  and  finished 
that  they  sometimes  seemed  to  stand  in  reality  discourse,  and  was  much  of  the  same  opinion  as 
before  all  eyes.  Speaking  at  one  time  of  the  RobertHallinhisanswerto  the  question  of  some 
perils  of  the  impenitent  life  he  described  a  ship-  one  who  asked  him  how  many  sermons  he  thought 
wreck  and  the  launching  of  a  life-boat  to  save  a  minister  might  get  up  each  week.  '*  If  he  is  a 
the  imperiled  crew.  He  made  the  tragic  scene  deep  thinker  and  great  condenser,"  was  Hall's 
so  real  that  a  young  naval  officer,  sitting  in  the  reply*  *'  he  may  get  up  one;  if  he  is  an  ordinary 
congregation,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  began  pull-  man,  two;  but  if  he  is  an  ass,  sir,  he  will  produce 
ing  off  his  coat  to  help  man  the  life-boat,  utterly  half  a  dozen! "  Happy  is  the  minister  who  has 
forgetting  where  he  was.  Pros.  McGosh  tells  of  a  Dr.  Guthrie's  knack  for  hard  work  and  who  does 
public  meeting  at  which  he  himself  was  present  not  find  more  hard  work  laid  on  him  than  he  can 
in  which  Guthrie's  stories  and  illustrations  had  possibly  do. 
alternately  and  repeatedly  moved  the  people  tp 
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• 

^^  ROB  ABLY  it  was  the  stopping  of  the  tween  a  fading  and  an  increasing  light — as 

J  J  train  that  awakened  me,  not  suddenly  by  the  kind  of  stir  in  the  sky  which  pre- 

1 J  but  gradually,  and  not  fnUy.     The  cedes  the  dawn  and  is  the  exact  opposite  of 

j|[     slight  jar  and  swing  of  the  sleeping  the  settling  to  repose  which  precedes  the 

coach  on  a  well-built  road  seems  to  joggle  night.    I  refer  of  course  to  the  haste  in  the 

the  brain  to  sleep,  the  loud  roar  of  the  whiz-  clouds  to  go  somewhere  as  if  they  had  sud- 

adng  wheels  on  the  steel  track  excludes  all  denly  been  summoned,  the  air  of  breaking 

minor  noises — it  is  the  fitful  and  little  noises  up,  discord  and  parting,  the  lifting  of  mists, 

that  disturb  the  nerves — and  the  recumbent  the  scurry  of  the  light  vapors,  the  important 

passenger  is  jostled  forward  feet  foremost  rolling  away  of  masses  of  cloud,  the  coming 

into  the  land  of  forgetfulness.    When  the  and  going  in  the  upper  air  as  of  messengers 

swing  and  the  jerking  cease,  he  is  apt  to  re-  rousing  the  world  to  business, 
cover  somewhat  of  his  consciousness,  and  to        That  anything  unusual  was  taking  place 

awake  enough  to  realize  the  pleasure  of  his  had  not  yet  been  communicated  to  the  farm 

irresponsible  position.     His  feebly-acting  premises  where  our  coach  stopped.    The 

mind  rests  with  satisfaction  upon  his  pos-  occupants  of  house  and  stables  gave  no  sign 

session  of  a  through  ticket,  which  is  paid  of  awakening.    Perhaps  they  heard  in  their 

for,  his  night's  lodging  is  paid  for,  he  has  morning  doze  the  accustomed  whirr  and 

committed  his  destiny  into  the  keeping  of  a  halt  of  the  Pacific  Express  at  that  hour,  but 

Corporation,  which  is  about  as  near  the  did  n't  give  a  thought  to  the  freight  of  im- 

soulless  Providence  of  the  scientists  as  defi-  mortal  souls  at  their  door,  that  car-load  of 

nition  can  get,  and  he  cannot  by  taking  beauty  and  wealth  and  perhaps  genius,  cer- 

thought  retard  or  increase  his  progress,  or  tainly  of  ambition,  which  would  never  pass 

hasten  the  hour  when  the  dark  porter  shall  that  way  again.    Notwithstanding  their  in- 

draw  the  curtain  and  announce  breakfast  in  diiference,  I  could  not  but  feel  regret  that 

half  an  hour.  we  must  leave  them  in  absolute  and  eternal 

When  the  train  paused,  I  lifted  the  cur-  ignorance  of  who  they  were  and  to  what 

tain  in  a  lower  berth  of  the  sleeping-car  fortune  and  in  what  temper  they  would 

Sunnyside  and  looked  out,  without  raising  awake  and  begin  life  a  couple  of  hours  later, 

my  head  from  the  pillow.    We  were  in  the  Would  the  "  hired  man  "  be   astir   first, 

country,  somewhere  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  arousing  the  maids  by  the  clatter  of  his  big 

I  knew,  even  in  my  confused  state,  that  it  boots  on  the  stairs ;  would  the  kitchen-maid 

was  early  morning  instead  of  early  evening,  be  the  first  to  steal  down  and  fling  open  the 

not  so  much  by  the  light — ^though  a  mo-  back-door  opening  upon  the  orchard  and 

myent  sufEices  to  detect  the  difference  be-  sniff  the  blooming  clover ;  or  would  the  old 

Copyrii^t,  1880,  by  Edward  F.  Merriim.   AU  right!  referred. 
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fanner  come  gruntiug  out  of  his  chamber  is  coming  to  meet  yon,  and.  coming  in  a 

on  the  lower  floor,  throw  a  weather  eye  to  hurry.    You  feel  that  you  are  being  jerked 

the  east  from  the  front  porch,  and  then  onward,  but  you  see  the  clouds,  the  masses 

stump  about  to  rouse  the  sluggish  house-  of  trees,  the  farm-houses  and  the   fences 

hold?    The  day  depends  upon  the  begin-  rushing  the  other  way  in  a  kind  of  conmio- 

ning,  and  how  would  the  family  life  begin  tion  that  is  urgent.    The  liyeliness  and  the 

this  morning?    Perhaps  the  young  lady,  stir  of  preparation  that  I  had  noticed  in  the 

home  on  her  vacation  from  Vassar,  was  at  upper  sky  while  we  tarried  with  the  birds 

this  moment  peeping  through  the  blinds  of  and  the  Vassar  girl,  now  all  took  one  direc- 

the  second-story  comer  window,  taking  the  tion.     The  trees  were  as  mobile  as  the 

scent  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  blossoms  of  clouds.    The  strip  of  sky  and  earth  yisible 

which  she  could  reach  by  leaning  a  little  was  extended  in  depth  to  me  but  narrowed, 

oyer  the  sill.     It  is  out  of  just  such  re-  flattened  if  I  may  say  so,  and  become  pano- 

treats  that  the  raving  beauties  come.    Per-  ramie  in  character  like  a  strip  of  canyas 

haps  her  brother — ^who  is  not  to  be  called  if  rapidly  drawn  along.    And  every  moment 

he  sleeps  till  noon — ^has  brought  a  comrade  as  it  fled  by  the  shadows  were   growing 

home  with  him  from  Union,  and  the  co-  fainter  and  the  light  in  the  east  was  Tulgariz- 

edueation  of  the  sexes  will  go  on  after  all  ing  the  scene,  till  the  illusion  of  a  newly 

in  the  Mohawk  farm4iouse.  created  earth  was  quite  gone  and  I  recog- 

Perhaps  the  young  lady  was  listening —  nized  the  world  as  I  knew  it,  possessed  and 

in  semi-consciousness  on  her  snowy  pillow  utilized,  actually  named,  every  foot  of  it,  as 

— to  the  bewildering  and  inspiriag  overture  such  a  country  or  such  a  town,  or  such  a 

of  a  hundred  birds  in  the  clump  of  maples  street  and  road.      The  world  was   astir, 

on  the  slope  below  her  window.    The  air  Man  had  come  upon  the  scene.    How  much 

was  full  of  this  concert  in  the  silence  that  manhood  and  independence  was  there  in  these 

ensued  on  the  pause  of  the  train,  and  it  was  farm-houses  and  villages  we  were  encounter- 

this  jubilant  bird-singing  that  caused  me  to  ing  with  every  jevolution  of  the  wheel  ? 

raise  the  curtain.    Of  course  I  had  no  pre-  Were  we  now  passing  through  a  Tilden 

monition  of  this  charming  family,  whose  streak  or  a  Conkling  streak?   Was  this  man, 

acquaintance  I  should  never  make.    A  low  coming  out  to  yoke  his  steers  for  the  day's 

stone  wall  ran  along  the  road  side,  support-  labor,  proud  to  call  himself  a  Grant  man  or 

ing  the  terrace,  and  draped  in  vines  fresh  a  Blaine  man,  or  was  he  distrusted  as  a 

with  dew.    It  was  an  emblem  to  me  of  the  <<scratcher"  who  did  not  wear  any  label? 

solidity  and  grace  of  this  retiring  family.  What  politician  owns  this  region,  and  what 

I  was  beginning  to  build  upon  this  idea,  statesman  has  the  opinions  and  votes  of  this 
and  regretting  that  some  of  the  most  at-  agricultural  district  in  his  pocket?  For  ten 
tractive  places  in  this  world  are  to  us  only  miles  on  either  side  of  this  quadruple  high- 
water -stations,  places  of  departure,  when  way  with  its  eight  lines  of  steel,  is  there 
the  creak  of  the  couplings  and  the  jerk  of  any  greater  man,  I  wonder,  than  Mr.  Yan- 
the  car  announced  the  jar  and  the  swing  of  derbilt,  and  is  there  any  more  fascinating 
our  continued  travel,  and  the  young  woman  topic  of  conversation  than  the  luxury  and 
from  Vassar  became  like  any  other  sweet  speed  of  his  special  train  that  flashes  along 
girl  graduate,  whose  aggregate  existence  in  here  occasionally  sixty  miles  an  hour  ? 
the  world  fills  us  with  a  gentle  pain  at  the  All  night  long  I  had  been  dimly  conscious 
brevity  of  time  and  the  want  of  opportunity,  of  the  thundering  pounding  of  freight  trains ; 

I  know  of  no  other  place  like  the  lower  and  as  I  lay  here  in  the  gray  of  the  morning 

berth  of  a  sleeping-car  for  meditation,  doz-  my  window  was  darkened  every  now  and 

ing  and  happiness  in  the  early  morning,  then  by  the  lumbering  bulk  of  this  moving 

To  look  at  the  flying  landscape  from  your  traffic,  flashes  of  red,  and  green,  and  blue, 

pillow  is  not  the  same  thing  as  looking  at  it  and  white,  with  big  lettering,  latticed  cattle 

when  you  sit  upright.    You  do  not  seem  to  cars,  lumber  platforms,  coal  bunks,  and  oil 

be  hastening  forward  yourself,  but  the  world  tanks.    As  we  went  west  the  signs  of  gross 
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traffic  iiicroiMa4>  Long  trains  were  always  some  of  them  do  not  even  look  ont  or  raise 
coming  and  going  on  tJWjQquadmple  tracks,  the  blinds — though  this  is  the  only  position 
At  the  large  stations  on  panllef  sidings  from  which  the  falls  can  be  viewed  without 
stood  rows  and  rows  of  loaded  and  empty  a  drain  on  the  pocket.  It  is  a  great  in  jus- 
cars  waiting  their  opportunity.  At  Roche»>  tice  to  the  hackmen  and  the  other  people 
ter,  where  lines  diverge,  the  passenger  who  own  this  curiosity  that  this  bridge  is 
coaches  were  massed,  long  lines  of  the  royal  not  boarded  up. 

yellow  of  the  "Central/*  and  ranks  on  ranks  As  soon  as  we  have  passed  into  her 
of  the  gayly  painted  night  coaches  and  draw-  Majesty's  dominion,  the  gratification  of  the 
ing-room  cars,  a  village  of  them,  suggesting  sense  of  beauty  is  succeeded  by  the  satisf  ac- 
the  vast  rivers  of  travel  that  stream  away  tion  of  the  sense  of  smell.  There  is  a  plat- 
over  the  west,  the  unceasing  tide  of  passen-  form  car  which  appears  to  carry  the  long 
gers  that  night  and  day  all  the  year  round  boiler  of  a  steamship.  There  is  another 
penetrate  the  empire  by  a  hundred  routes  on  and  another ;  there  are  in  fact  trains  of 
errands  of  business  and  pleasure.  These  them.  We  have  found  out  before  how- 
ooaches  are  for  Detroit,  these  for  Chicago,  ev6r  that  they  are  not  boilers,  but  oil  tanks, 
these  for  St  Louis  and  the  south-west,  these  and  now  we  realize  the  fact  in  a  new  way. 
for  San  Francisco.  Such  an  opportunity  The  whole  land  smells  of  petroleum.  It  is 
of  goiug  everywhere  in  a  luxury  of  aocom-  said  to  be  a  healthful  odor.  Canada  must 
modation  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world,  be  a  paradise  for  invalids,  for  the  country 
is  bewildering  to  an  Eastern  man  aocus-  reeks  with  this  smell.  £ven  in  the  dining- 
tomed  to  small  trains  and  scant  provision  of  room  car  where  white-capped  and  aproned 
palace  cars.  The  traveler  also  begins,  to  black  men  serve  us  wines  of  France  and 
study  the  uniformed  army  of  railway  em-  fruits  of  the  South,  and  we  read  a  bill  of 
ploy^  station  agents,  conductors  and  train  fare  of  the  most  fascinating  promise,  we 
men.  The  noisy  brakeman  in  his  shirt  ask  if  the  viands  are  cooked  in  or  hy  petro- 
sleeves  has  disappeared.  The  solitary  "  con-  leum.  Neither,  it  happens ;  but  the  frugal 
ductor,"  the  former  curt  autocrat  of  the  Canadians  grease  the  car-wheels  with  crude 
train,  is  no  Ipnger  so  conspicuous.  There  oil,  and  thus  advertise  the  riches  of  their 
are  swarms  of  "  conductors,"  every  palace  favored  land. 

«nd  sleeping  coach  has  one,  and  there  are       This  oil  traffic  is  only  one  of  the  smaller  of 

porters  and  servants  for  the  traveler's  every  the  illustrations  of  what  most  impresses  the 

need.    Is  it  a  mistaken  observation  that  all  Eastern  traveler  in  the  west,  namely,  the 

these  "  conductors  **  and  train  men  look  moving  of  things  in  bulk,  in  masses  of  raw 

alike,  that  they  are  nearly  all  large  and  material— the    lumber   trains,    the    cattle 

sleek,  well  fed  and  good  natured,  with  no  trains,  the  grain  trains  are  better  illustra- 

intention  of  bullying  the  unfortunate  trav-  tions  of  it,  and  perhaps  the  passenger  trains, 

eler  who  is  permitted  to  pass  their  way  ?  It  is  this  handling  of   materials  in  vast 

At  the  Suspension  Bridge  there  are  more  masses,  the  great  volume  of  traffic,  collec- 

cars  assembled,  a  sort  of  confluence  of  oars  tion  and  distribution  in  smaller  channels, 

crowded  together  like  the  meeting  of  the  In  New  England  these  streams  are  divided 

waters  in  the  deep  chasm  of  the  raging  into  rills,  these  great  trains  are  broken  up, 

river.    And  no  sooner  have  we  come  into  a  car  goes  here  and  a  car  there  with  the  lit- 

Canada  than  the  long  trains  of   another  tie  freight  needed  by  a  small  community, 

traffic  claim  attention.    As' we  slowly  trav-  beef  or  grain  or  oiL    Values  increase  as 

erse  the  swinging  bridge,  there  is  a  moment  the  rills  diminish.    The  grossness  of  the 

of  hushed  interest ;  the  young  lady  who  has  car-load  of  iron  is  refined  down  into  the  bar 

never  been  west  before  is  in  a  fever  of  of  steel,  into  the  package  of  knives,  into 

anxiety  lest  she  miss  the  gorge  below  while  the  paper  of  needles.    The  bale  of  cotton 

looking  at  the  falls  above;   but  with  the  has  become  innumerable  spools  of  thread, 

majority  of  the  passengers  it  is  merely  a  The  long  train  of  cattle  is  reduced  to  a  cow, 

moment  of  consciousness  of  possible  penl,  to  an  ox,  to  a  steak.    The  bulks  are  small, 
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the  Yaluee  ara  large.  The  means  of  transit  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  and 
are  comparatively  unobtrusive.  At  the  on  a  fair  day  one  may  overlook  in  its  yards 
west  there  must  be  cars  enough  at  a  station  and  pens  about  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
to  transport  a  forest  at  once,  or  a  herd  of  five  acres  of  cattle  and  hogs.  This  area  is 
cattle.  Nothing  perhaps  gives  the  traveler  penetrated  by  the  tracks  of  sixteen  railroads, 
a  more  enlarged  idea  of  the  volume  and  with  forty  miles  of  rails.  Inthis  yard  twelve 
far-reaching  extent  of  transportation  in  this  hundred  cars  of  stock  can  be  unloaded  and 
country  than  the  collection  of  freight  cars  taken  care  of  daily.  The  yards  have  fifteen 
at  such  a  place  as  Detroit.  All  the  lines  are  miles  of  macadamized  streets,  and  forty 
represented,  you  may  read  the  names  of  miles  of  water  and  drainage  pipes.  In  this 
nearly  all  the  railways  in  the  northern  por-  indosure  is  a  mammoth  hotel  of  the  first- 
tion  of  the  Union.  Who  looks  after  these  class,  a  vast  Exchange  Building,  containing 
thousands  of  stray  cars,  who  pays  for  their  all  the  o£Eioes  of  the  oompany  and  over  a 
use  or  their  transport,  and  how  do  they  ever  hundred  rooms  for  commission  firms,  a  board 
get  home?  Is  there  a  book-keeper  in  the  of  trade  room,  telegraph  office,  reading-^room, 
railway  office  at  St.  Paul,  at  Bangor,  at  saloon,  news  s^nd,  barber's  shop  and  vsr 
Chattanooga,  at  Omaha,  at  Chicago,  who  can  rious  other  conveniences  ;  with  a  restaurant 
tell  you  every  night  where  each  one  of  the  sixty  feet  by  eighty,  a  handsome  room,  made 
cars  of  his  road  is,  how  much  it  has  earned  cheerful  by  a  profusion  of  growing  plants 
that  day,  and  where  it  is  going  to-morrow?  and  flowers  in  bloom,  and  vocal  with  the 
Talk  about  running  a  presidential  cam-  singing  of  scores  of  birds  of  many  species 
paign  or  conducting  the  treasury  depart-  in  cages  laige  and  small.  The  establish- 
ment 1  What  will  be  the  labor  of  the  con-  ment  has  its  own  bank,  in  which  the  trans- 
gressional  committee  that  has  to  keep  track  actions  are  enormous,  and  its  daily  news- 
of  these  freight  cars  when  the  government  papeir  devoted  to  the  arrival,  death  and 
takes  possession  of  the  railways  ?  value  of  animals,  which  has  the  stock  news 

Perhi^  the  most  vivid  impression  of  the  of  all  the  world.    All  the  talk  in  this  little 

movement  of  raw  products  in  masses,  of  the  world  is  on  one  subject.    Life  seems  to  be  a 

vastness  of  gross  traffic,  is  obtained  at  the  mere  question  of  receiving  and  dispatching 

Chicago  Stock  Yards.   The  people  of  Chicago  cattle  imd  hogs  ;  its  heroes  are  those  ^o 

who  feel  aggrieved  that  the  inefficient  cen-  have  collected  or  killed  the  most  hogs.    A 

sus  enumerators  have  left  them  twenty-five  stranger  who  is  guiltless  of  the  blood  of 

thousand  short  of  their  half  million  popula-  these  animals  feels  that  he  has  led  a  trivial 

tion,  ought  to  take  comfort  in  the  philosophy  existence.    But  if  it  is  a  place  of  death  and 

of  the  drover  who  drove  his  hogs  across  the  transit,  it  is  a  place  of  repose.    Here,  at 

state  of  Ohio  to  a  lower  market  than  he  left  the  end  of  their  long  pilgrimage,  may  lie 

at  home,  that  at  any  rate  he  had  the  com-  down  at  rest  in  one  night,  twenty  thousand 

pany  of   the  hogs.    Nobody  can   dispute  cattle,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hogs, 

Chicago's  pre-eminence  in  the  society  of  the  five  thousand  sheep,  and  a  thousand  horses 

beasts  of  the  field  and  the  pen.    The  stock  in  stables. 

and  packing  community  on  the  south  branch  To  this  great  d^pdt  imd  mansoleum  are 

of  the  river  is  a  city  in  itself.    The  stock  wending  every  day  in  the  year  vast  herds 

yards  and  the  twenty-six  enormous  packing  from  far  Oregon,  from  lower  California, 

establishments  give  employment  to  about  from    Texas,   slowly   feeding    their   way 

twenty  thousand  active  laborers — a  majority  through  many   months,  until  they  readi 

of  them  being  engaged  in  the  offices  of  the   railways;    these   vast   and    constant 

death  and  its  consequences.    Some  of  the  streams  are  reinforced  by  lesser  rills  of  live 

figures  of  this  industry  are  more  impressive  stock  from  all  the  western  country,  until  the 

than  any  rhetoric.  highways  of  rail  are  gorged  with  the  living 

The  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  is  a  freight,  and  the  bellowing,  squealing  con- 
gigantic  corporation  with  a  capital  of  five  courses,  whose  good  health  and  fitness 
millions  of  dollars.    Ithas  an  area  of  ground  only    insure    them    speedier    death,    are 
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dumped  into  this  plain  of  destruction  to  four  acres  of  ground,  in  the  month  of  June 
feed  the  insatiable  maw  of  the  public.  It  —which  is  not  a  good  month  for  honors— I 
is  a  transaction  of  Toracity  fit  to  make  an  had  a  Vision  of  Sudden  Death.  A  man 
angel  weep.  with  a  mild  expression,  a  cool  eye,  a  quick 
During  the  year  1879  tbet^  were  received  hand,  and  a  sharp  knife,  was  killing  seven 
into  these  yards  1,215,732  cattle,  6,448,330  hogs  a  minute,  stabbing  in  serenity  each 
hogs,  325,119  sheep,  and  10,473  horses,  squealing  dangler  as  it  came  within  his 
The  human  mind  is  happily  so  constituted  reach,  suspended  by  one  leg,  and  gravitating 
that  it  cannot  take  in  six  millions  of  hogs  down  the  fatal  wire.  And  I  watched  the 
at  once.  It  refuses  to  believe  the  fact  that  long  line  on  that  railway  of  death,  trans- 
a  million  of  these  disagreeable  animals  formed  into  something  more  lifeless  and 
came  together  in  convention  here  in  one  disintegrated  at  every  station  by  a  hundred 
month,  the  month  of  January.  deft  hands,  until  in  the  far  vista  I  saw  sus- 
What  is  the  fate  of  these  unfortunates  ?  pended  acres  of  pork,  all  the  noise  and  pro- 
Sausages  and  hams,  mostly.  Some  of  them  test  taken  out  of  it  now,  and  beyond  that 
travel  further,  but  swift  death  is  mierciful  acres  of  sausages,  in  coils  like  the  beginning 
here  to  the  majority.  This  is  the  place  of  a  new  life.  Before  the  squeal  has  fairly 
where  twenty  thousand  hogs  are  done  to  gone  out  of  the  poor  brute  he  is  as  thor- 
death  in  ten  hours.  oughly  distributed  as  the  mail  in  a  post- 
In  my  recollection  of  New  England  the  office, 
killing  of  a  hog  was  an  event  which  occu-  One  does  not  witness  all  this  vast  move- 
pied  the  attention  of  a  neighborhood  for  a  ment  of  the  raw  material  without  a  new 
day.  In  one  of  the  great  packing  establish-  impression  of  the  energy  and  rapacity  of 
ments,  one  of  the  buildings  of  which  covers  man.  Chas,  Dudley  Warner, 
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to  one  who  in  our  great  cities  or  their  any  description,  and  we  have  two  strong 
suburbs  follows  the  course  of  modem  reasons  for  failure  in  any  attempt  to  organ- 
thought  in  all  its  winding  ways,  cook-  ize  a  cooking  school  at  the  South.  Yet 
J  ing  schools  are  an  old  story,  and  it  is  even  strongest  prejudice,  forced  to  admit 
taken  for  granted  not  only  that  no  one  re-  that  the  race  of  old  family  servants  is  fast 
mains  so  unenlightened  as  to  question  then*  dying  out  and  that  the  new  regime  can 
efficacy,  but  that  all  the  United  States  is  never  give  the  results  of  the  old,  has  cried 
well  aware  of  their  work,  past  and  present,  out  for  help  while  demising  the  source  from 
Homes  where  the  daily  paper  is  as  inevita-  which  such  help  must  come, 
ble  as  sunrise— where  reviews  and  period-  The  North,  and  New  England  especially 
icals  strew  every  table,  and  the  latest  topic  with  its  grudging  and  reluctant  soil,  its 
in  art  or  literature  or  science  has  full  dis-  scarcity  of  money,  involving  the  necessity 
cussion  at  once,  find  it  hard  to  remember  of  counting  not  only  every  dollar  but  every 
or  believe  that  for  thousands  of  other  penny — its  life  hedged  in  by  both  these 
homes,  often  not  many  hours  distant,  their  conditions— has  developed  a  race  of  work- 
own  phases  of  life  are  unknown  or  uncom-  ers  matchless  for  making  the  most  of  every 
prehended.  Add  to  the  intellectual  remote-  scrap  that  comes  in  their  way.  To  such 
ness  brought  about  by  conservatism  imd  a  workers,  thrift,  *<  faculty  "  and  economy  are 
deep-rooted  distrust  of  anything  under  fifty  birthrights,  as  also  a  thorough  contempt  for 
years  old,  the  equally  deep-rooted  and  he-  their  lack  in  less  well-endowed  neighbors, 
reditary  instinct  against  manual  labor  of  The  Aunt  Ophelias  are  legion,  and  <*  shift- 
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less  **  is  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  any  each.    The  mistress  reserved  certain  utensilB 

mode  of  life  less  rasping  and  imperative  in  her  store-room  for  use  in  the  annual  pre- 

than  their  own.  .  serving  and  pickling  and  the  kitchen  was 

And  even  to  milder  judgment  the  same  given  over  to  chaos,  the  best  trained  cook 

adjective  comes  as  the  instinctive  summing  achieving  his  results  with  a  set  of  imple- 

up  of  much  of  the  life  south  of  Mason's  ments  that  would  have  turned  the  brain  of 

and  Dixon's  line.    It  is  hard  to  remember  the    ordinary    French    chef^  and    brought   . 

as  one  looks  at  the  daily  order  or  disorder  despair  to  the  practical  New  England  house- 

of  things  that  many  forces  have  united,  keeper.     Then  came  the  break  in  all  old 

working  toward  the  helplessness  and  incom-  institutions — ^the  utter    upheaval    and  de- 

petency-  and  despair  of  better  days  to  be  struction  of  every  ancient  landmark,  and  the 

found  in  many  households.    These  delicate-  attempt,  bravely  made,  bravely  carried  out, 

handed,  willowy,  soft-voiced  women,  have  to  cope  with  new  conditions.    Failure  was 

little  in  common  with  the  New  England  inevitable  at  first,  and  the  story  of  Southern 

sister,  who  hangs  out  a  heavy  wash  before  housekeeping  for  years,  after  the  war,  was  a 

breakfast  and  is  ready  to  give  a  tea-party  in  pitiful  succession  of  attempts  to  bring  order 

the  afternoon.      Climate  and  inheritance  out  of  irremediable  confusion,  and  retain 

have  made  labor  not  only  repulsive,  but  old  habits  under  hopeless  impossibility  of 

well-nigh  impossible,  and  sound  muscles  and  their  continuance. 

capacity  for  prolonged  exertion  of  any  sort       The  Southern  dietary  was  and  is  utterly 

are  unknown.    The  notable  housewife  here  imsuited  to  either  climate  or  constitution, 

was  she  who  best  understood  the  marshal-  Profuse  in  the  extreme,  its  procession  of  hot 

ing  of  the  army  of  servants  in  the  most  breads,  its  inordinate  use  of  fat  in  the  form 

efficient    working   order,  and  whose  own  of  ham  and  bacon,  and  its  equally  inordi- 

hands  seldom  if  ever  attempted  the  prepara-  nate  coffee  and  spirit  drinking,  ensured  a 

tion  of  anything  beyond  the  year's  supply  nation  of  dyspeptics,  and  made  the  term 

of  pickles  and  preserves  in  the  well-appointed  *<  hot-blooded    Southerner  "  literally   true, 

store-room,  filled  beyond  the  wildest  dream  Descending  in  the  scale,  the  poorer  whites, 

of  the  always  hampered  New  England  sister,  a  race  almost  incomprehensible  to  the  north- 

The  habit  of  command  was  a  birthright,  em  mind,  reduce  life  to  its  simplest  ele- 

and  capacity  for  organization  and  perfect  ments,  and,  raising  a  little  com  and  a  few 

mastery  of  means  for  making  household  pigs,  manage  to  exist  upon  these  two  prime 

wheels  run  smoothly,  was  the  possession  of  factors  in  Southern  life.    Now,  no  maxim 

almost  every  mistress  of  a  plantation.    A  in  dietetics  has  greater  force  than  that  which 

host  of  dependents  to  be  clothed  and  fed — a  demands  varied  diet  as  one  chief  producer 

hospitality  knowing  no  stint  and  almost  of  varied  thought.    The  man  bound  down 

boundless  in  character,  gave  the  Southern  to  hog  and  hominy,  thinks  hog  and  hominy, 

matron  an  administrative  capacity  in  its  own  and  the  Southern  dietary  holds  the  clue  to 

way   unequaled,  but  results  were  accom-  many  otherwise  unaccountable  tendencies  in 

plished  under  difficulties  appalling  to  the  Southern  thought. 
Northern  mi  nd.  Every  community,  however  sluggish,  owns 

When  the  daily  problem  was  how  to  find  at  least  one  mind  with  some  elements  of  the 

employment  for  the  swarm  of  small  darkies  reformer,  and  to  many  eager  for  a  wiser 

rolling  in  the  sun  or  under  foot  in  the  life,  the  question  of  food  came  to  hold  a 

kitchen,  to  bring  water  a  mile  or  serve  out  significance  never  before  its  portion.    But 

supplies  from  a  store-room  at  the  remotest  as  the  suggestion  of  a  cooking  school  was 

possible  distance  from  the  kitchen  made  no  made,  distrust  and  old  prejudice  sprang  to 

interference    with    the    day's    work.      To  the  front  and  held  position  long  after  the 

accomplish  the  least  in  the  longest  space  of  establishment  of  such  a  school  had  become 

time,  was  the    kitchen  motto.     As  only  a  settled  fact. 

black  hands  ever  touched  pot  or  pan,  light-       It  is  a  popular  delusion,  by  no  means  con- 
wood  and  grease  might  work  their  will  with  fined  to  the  Southern  mind,  that  all  women» 
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are  bom  housekeepers,  and  secure  in  this  its,  twenty  being  the  largest  number  to  be 

belief,  conservatism  echoes,  comfortably  directed  in    a    practice-class. 

«  Don't  tell  me.    It 's  a  woman's  business  Twenty-two  were  finally  admitted  and  work 

to  keep  bouse,  and  she  takes  to  it  just  as  a  began,  the  bright,  eager,  half  skeptical  faces 

duck  takes  to  water."  looking  about  on  the  array  of  shining  uten- 

"  She  can  learn  at  home,"  add  the  mothers,  sils  and  the  astounding  neatness  and  dainti- 

and  the  matter  is  thereupon  dismissed  as  ness  of  all  the  appointments  with  the  often 

settled.  repeated  exclamation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  "  she  "  referred  to,  '<  Laws  1  ThU  is  n't  a  kitchen.  Never  saw 
the  average  daughter  of  average  parents  in  any  kitchen  like  this  1 " 
both  city  and  country,  neither  '<  learned  at  And  now  war  began ; — ^to  convince  these 
home  "  nor  <'  took  to  it  naturally,"  save  in  young  conservatives,  far  more  ultra  at  six- 
exceptional  cases ;  and  a  field  of  work  waited  teen  than  sixty,  that  an  unaccustomed  thing 
for  whoever  should  demonstrate  the  fact  might  be  a  good  thing — ^to  displace  hot 
that  old  fashions  might  not  always  be  the  bread  from  the  post  of  honor,  and  make  it 
best  fashions,  and  that  as  no  man  prao-  plain  why  such  displacement  should  be — to 
ticed  law  or  undertook  book-keeping  with-  put  down  pork  and  set  up  beef — ^to  intro- 
outsome  preliminary  training,  so  no  woman  duce  unfamiliar  vegetables ;  and  all  by  such 
could  safely  assume  the  myriad  duties  de-  slow  and  gradual  approaches  that  the  cita- 
volving  upon  the  mistress  of  a  house  with-  del  should  totter  before  the  occupants  even 
out  some  distinct  sense  of  what  such  duties  knew  they  were  besieged, 
involved.  Through  the  twelve  demonstration  lessons. 

Constant  urging  of  this  fact  produced  planned  to  include  the  most  essential  prin- 
some  slight  effect,  and  as  the  walls  of  the  ciples  in  cookery,  the  interest  was  fluctua- 
new  building  connected  with  Peace  Insti-  ting,  depending  somewhat  for  its  continuity 
tute,  a  large  and  well-appointed  school  for  on  the  fact  of  something  good  to  eat  when 
girls  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  slowly  rose,  a  faint  each  ended.  With  the  opening  of  the  work- 
minority  admitted  there  might  be  a  chance  ing  class,  and  a  relay  of  girls  told  off  at 
of  success,  the  majority  following  the  fashion  each  lesson  for  actual  personal  contact  with 
of  the  ancient  Jews — a  fashion  still  in  favor  these  mysteries,  an  enthusiasm  was  bom 
with  the  conservative  element  the  world  which  has  never  diminished, 
over — *<  all  they  that  passed  by  did  wag  The  early  stages  of  such  work  were  a  cho- 
their  heads  for  scorn."  rus  of  squeals  and  giggles  and  protests,  es- 

In  the  early  Fall  the  large   and  well-  pecially  in  the  matter  of  peeling  potatoes, 

lighted  room  stood  ready  for  its  work,  and  '*  I  can't — now   I  can't  for    stare,   Mrs. 

the  superintendent,  inwardly  very  shaky  and  Campbell  t  Laws  I  How  do  you  hold   the 

imoertain  as  to  iteults,  outwardly  bearing  a  thing.    I  '11  never  have  'em  boiled — sliding 

calm  and  undismayed  front,  took  her  place,  round  that  way  when  you  peel  'em.    I  'U 

and,  in  a  paper  on  the  story  of  cooking  in  bake  'em." 

all  nations,  and  the  reasons  for  the  present  The  first  bread  was  anotiier  stumbling- 
agitation  of  the  subject,  inaugurated  the  block. 

work.    The  school  girls  listened,  wide-eyed  **Laws  I  Mr8.Campbell,  it's  toft  /"  screamed 

and  astonished  that  cookery  had  either  story  Dixie  as  her  helpless  little  himds  emerged 

or  principles,  and  disposed  to  think  they  from  the  mass.    "Is  that  the  way  dough 

might  have  been  mistaken  in  their  determi-  feels  1 " — ^but  her  pride   in  the  handsome 

nation  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  servants'  loaf  handed  about  her  table  at  supper,  com- 

work.  pensated  for  all  tribulation  in  the  making. 

A  talk  with  the  older  ones  turned  the  tide.  So  knowledge  grew ;  slowly  but  on  the  whole 
The  six  names  given  in  at  first  because  the  surely.  It  is  trae  that  the  first  monthly  ex- 
home  people  insisted  upon  it  were  quickly  amination  disclosed  a  startling  vagueness  in 
trebled,  and  now  the  difficulty  was  to  keep  some  minds  as  to  the  nature,  for  instance, 
the  number  within  reasonable  working  lim-  of  stock,  pretty  Dixie's  great  eyes  growing 
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misty  at  the  shout  which  followed  her  re-  ingredient  used.  Monthly  examinations 
plies.  have  fixed  these  points  as  no  other  method 
**  Tell  me  about  Stock,  Dixie."  can,  and  necessarily,  domestic  economy  and 
^  Stock?  Stock?  Mrs.  Campbell,  I  just  the  hygiene  of  daily  life  have  been  in  volyed. 
can't  ever  remember  stock.  Is  it  a  chicken  Chemistry  imd  physiology  go  hand  in  hand 
carcass?"  and  are  comer-stones  in  the  new  system, 
"  Try  again."  and  the  girl  who  has  once  learned  the  *'  rea- 
**  WeU,  if  it  is  n't  a  chicken  carcass,  it 's  son  why "  for  every  operation,  has  such  a 
the  tallow  you  take  off  the  top  of  the  water,  sense  of  what  relation  food  holds  to  health, 
I  don't  care.  We  don't  want  such  stuff  and  thus  to  successful  life,  as  must  put  a 
down  here  anyhow."  new  face  upon  the  whole  topic  and  indirectly 
'<  That 's  so,"  her  neighbor  remarks  con-  do  much  toward  elerating  a  labor  hitherto 
fldently.  "  Stock 's  what  comes  to  the  top  ayoided  and  despised, 
of  the  water  when  it 's  boiled."  Such  results  are  practicable  only  in  a  class 
A  practical  and  silent  girl  in  the  back-  where  work  for  many  months  is  continuous, 
g^und  gives  the  correct  answer,  and  as  a  In  the  courses  given  to  ladies,  somewhat  the 
whole  tiie  questions  find  prompt  and  satis-  same  method  has  been  followed,  papers  har- 
factory  reply,  the  few  scatter-brains  of  the  ing  been  given  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food 
class  learning  at  last  that  the  demand  can-  and  the  Relations  of  Food  to  Health,  and 
not  be  set  aside,  and  that  sooner  or  later  tlie  properties  of  ingredients  and  combina- 
they  must  give  full  account  of  each  new  item  tions  being  made  as  plain  as  possible.  My 
in  the  day's  lesson.  first  class  for  ladies  opened  with  ten  mem- 
Special  aptitude  developed  in  a  few,  and  bers — all  young  married  ladies  or  on  the  eve 
by  the  last  of  January  after  four  months  of  of  marriage — all  doubtful  if  anything  could 
work,  a  supper  was  prepared  for  the  annual  really  be  learned,  and  yet  so  weary  of  the 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  which,  domination  of  migratory  servants  and  their 
while  not  specially  elaborate  in  character,  own  helplessness  before  them,  that  if  the 
was  yet  so  perfect  in  preparation  and  dainty  new  system  helcl  faintest  promise  of  relief 
in  serving,  that  the  eaters  could  hardly  be-  it  should  be  fairly  tested, 
lieve  that  school  girls  could  have  accom-  In  the  beginning  I  stated  distinctly, 
plished  such  results.  "  This  is  no  infallible  system  warranted 
With  the  ending  of  the  school  year  some  to  give  the  whole  art  of  cooking  in  twelve 
thirty  will  return  home,  with  the  first  intelli-  lessons.  All  I  can  do  for  you  is  to  lay  down 
gent  idea  of  food  and  of  what  forms  of  food  clearly  certain  fixed  principles — show  you 
this  wonderful  human  body  demands  that  how  to  economize  thoroughly  yet  get  a  bet- 
has  ever  entered  their  minds.  With  their  ter  result  than  by  the  expenditure  perhaps 
o?m  hands  each  one  will  have  made  bread,  of  much  more  material.  Before  our  course 
white  and  brown,  broiled  a  steak  and  made  ends,  you  will  have  had  every  essential  op- 
coffee  and  tea— cooked  potatoes  in  many  oration  in  cooking  performed  before  yon, 
ways,  with  the  addition  of  as  many  of  the  and  will  know,  so  far  as  I  can  make  you 
various  essential  operations  in  cooking  as  the  know,  prices,  qualities,  constituents  and 
size  of  the  class  will  allow  the  individual,  physiological  effects  of  every  type  of  food. 
It  has  been  proven  that  such  work  can  be  Beyond  this  the  work  lies  in  your  own  hands, 
carried  on  without  interference  with  the  Only  by  faithful  adherence  to  rules  and  by 
regularschoolroutine,  and  the  cooking-days,  practice  in  your  own  kitchens,  can  you  ex- 
Monday  and  Wednesday  afternoon  of  each  pect  to  fix  the  lessons  in  your  minds  once 
week,  have  been  hailed  as  times  of  recreation  for  all.  The  Squeersian  method  is  the  only 
rather  than  work.  The  course  has  included  legitimate  one — *  Temipe ; — go  wash  'em.' " 
not  only  practical  work,  but  the  writing  each  Such  was  the  introduction  and  without 
week  a  short  paper  on  some  topic  connected  more  words  the  work  went  on.  To-day 
with  food,  beginning  with  its  nature  and  there  is  positive  enthusiasm  over  results, 
effects,  and  ending  with  the  story  of  each  and  the  fact  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  queo- 
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tion  that  th«  Soath  is  folly  ready  for  the  killed,  and  so  cut  up  that  the  most  experi- 

new  departure.  enoed  eye  finds  it  difi&cnlt  to  determine  from 

The  methods  of  the  New  York  Cooking  what  part  of  the  animal  the  piece  had  come 

School,  carefully  studied  the  preceding  year,  — tiie  tough,  stringy  mass  can  be  governed 

had  been  in  mind  as  the  foundation  of  work  by  none  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  roasting  or 

for  the  South,  but  a  short  experience  dem-  broiling.    And  these  defects  are  intensified 

onstrated  their  impracticability  so  far  as  the  by  the  cook  who  pounds  her  steak  beyond 

order  of  detail  was  concerned.    The  admir-  all  recogfnition,  and  puts  it  over  the  coak  in 

able  clearness  of  instruction  and  deftness  bacon-fat  or  lard  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is 

and  skill  in  handling  could  always  be  aimed  wanted,  sending  a  mass  at  last  to  the  table 

at,  but  in  a  country  knowing  good  beef  and  as  palatable  and  digestible  as  fried  boot-heel, 

well-fed  meats  in  general  only  by  name,  and  Boast  beef,  washed  and  soaked  *<till  the 

relying  for  the  former  on  a  Baltimore  mar-  blood  is  out,"  then  parboiled  half  an  hour, 

ket, — having  a  market  of  the  most  limited  and  at  last  baked  three  or  four  hours  or  more, 

and  uncertain  description,  and  no  vegetables  reaches  the  table  with  the  fusty  flavor  of  old 

<Mr  fruit  in  the  abounding  New  York  sense  leather,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  small  surprise 

of  the  words, — an  elaborate,  well-ordered  bill  that  a  prejudice  exists  against  beef,  and  that 

of  fare  became  an  impossibility.  ham  becomes  the  daily  pilce  de  resistance. 

Cotton  and  tobacco  being  the  great  sources  Poultry  rules,  but  not  in  the  form  beloved 
of  prosperity,  the  average  North  Carolinian  of  the  epicure.  A  well  fattened,  properly 
raises  cotton  uid  tobacco,  and  grudges  every  kiUed  fowl  is  almost  unknown.  The  chicken 
hour  of  labor  and  every  foot  of  land  devoted  of  a  few  weeks'  standing  is  considered  a  full- 
to  anything  else.  Sweet  potatoes  must  have  sized  roast,  and  with  its  neck  wrung  so  that 
space  and  com  for  the  inevitable  hominy,  the  blood  settles  about  the  vital  organs  and 
''great  hominy  "for  dinner,  and  <' small  hom-  the  flesh  is  flavored  thereby,  it  is  fried  or 
iny"  for  breakfast  being  vital  necessities,  baked,  one  being  barely  enough  for  a  healthy 
But  for  the  most  part,  the  list  of  salads  and  appetite.  As  to  the  vegetables  required  for 
the  numberless  delicious  vegetables  of  our  soups  and  stews,  there  is  a  deficiency  mad- 
northern  markets  are  rejected.  '<  The  thing  dening  to  the  cook  who  eschews  bacon  as 
that  hath  been,  shaU  be,"  seems  the  South-  the  chief  flavor  and  relies  upon  sweet  herbs 
em  motto,  and  the  protest  of  one  of  the  to  give  character  and  savors.  Beets  have 
school-girls  against  some  new  dish  is  the  been  but  once  obtainable  in  market— car- 
key-note  of  the  situation :  rote  and  turnips  variable,  the  former,  almost 

"  I  only  eat  what  I    was  raised  to  eat.  never  used  by  Southern  cooks,  being  consid- 

Don't  you  know  Southern  folks  and  niggers  ered  purely  as  feed  for  cattle.    A  small  bed 

is  all  alike  that  way  ?  "  in  the  garden  had  been  devoted  to  parsley 

Southern  tables  groan  under  the  weight  and   sweet   herbs,  but   Uncle   Noah  had 

of  richly  prepared  dishes,  many  of  them  de-  ploughed  them  up.    In  fact,  Uncle  Noah's 

licious  of  their  kind,  especially  in  the  case  system  of  gardening  was  one  peculiar  to 

of  hot  breads  and  all  sweets,  but  the  combi-  himself,  though  complicated  by  a  severe 

nations  are  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  taste,  drought  and  the  swarms  of  every  bug  and 

and  death  to  good  digestion.    Soups  are  re-  worm  known  to  the  varieties  of  vegetables 

jected  almost  totally — ham  must  have  place  he  cultivated. 

at  least  once  a  day,  and  not  only  girls  but  A  click  of  the  garden  gate  brings  him 

established  housekeepers  inquired  for  a  way  out ;  white-headed,  bowed  with  rheumatism 

to  **  take  the  beef  taste  out."  and  followed  by  a  ponderous  wife  and  a 

"My  cook  always  parboils  her  roasting  shoal  of  little  Noahs.    The  turnip  bed  comes 

pieces  of  beef,"  said  one,  "  The  beef  taste  first,  but  as  it  had  never  been  thinned  out, 

is  so  horrid.    You  can't  get  a  darky  to  eat  the  poor  turnips,  debarred  from  spreading 

it."  sideways,  had  gone  deep  down  into   the 

Several  good  reasons  may  be'  found  for  ground,  mere  suggestions   of   what   they 

his  "  horridness."    Poorly  fed,  improperly  might  have  been. 
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"  These  will  never  do,  Uncle  Noah.    Why  topic  has  assumed  unexpected  importaooe, 

did  n't  you  thin  them  out  and  giyethema  and   thoughtful   people  are  beginning  to 

chance?"  question  if   dyspepsia  is   necessarily   the 

**  Laws  honey,  it 's  de  wedder  I    Hain't  Southern  birthright,  and  "  Died  of  a  frying- 

seen  no  sech  wedder,  not  for  forty  year,  pan,"  the  only  truthful  Southern  epitaph. 
Dere    ain't   no   gardening  like  ole    Uncle       They  are  not  the  only  ones  to  whom 

Noah's  when  he  gets  de  chance,  but  he  can't  deeper    thought    and   broader   knowledge 

fight  drout  an'  worms  an'  all  togedder."  must  come.    As  a  nation  we  have  all  sinned 

Later  on,  a  cabbage  ordered  came  in  rid-  together,  but  the  time  draws  near  when 

died  with  holes  and  hardly  larger  than  a  every  fairly  educated  boy  or  girl  will  know, 

good-sized  apple,  and  again  I  remonstrated,  and  not  only  know  but  act  upon  the  knowl- 

"Laws,  honey,  dere  ain't  no  use  fuss-  edge,  that  the  day's  food  means  in  great 

in'  1 "  returned  Uncle  Noah  philosophically,  part  the  success  or  failure  of   the  day's 

"  When  it  ain't  de  drout  it 's  de  worms,  an'  work.    The  science  is  still  in  its  infancy, 

when  'taint  de  worms  it's  de  Lord's  wilL  and  no  light   burden  is  laid  upon  these 

How  you  goin'  to  git  away  from  dat  ? "  pioneers  in  the  new  fields.    Not  one  cries 

The  system  has  thus  resolved  itself  into  so  imperatively  for  place — ^not  one  is  so 

the  best  use  of  the  means  at  hand,  with  a  truly  the  foundation  of  all  genuine  work, 

constant  reference  to  the  better  ones  which  The  cooking  school  means  for  the  coming 

a  better  knowledge  will  demand.    Interest  generation  not  only  sounder  bodies,  but  as 

has  deepened.    The  classes  have  been  well  the  natural  and  inevitable  result,  sounder 

filled,  and  from  many  points  inquiries  are  minds.     The  knowledge  that  will  insure 

coming  in  as  to  results  here  and  possibilities  perfect  food  is  final  enough  to  insure  better 

of  organization  elsewhere.    A  very  success-  living  in  all  ways.    With  its  full  recognition 

f  ul   course  has  been   given  at  Charlotte,  comes  a  new  era,  and  we  look  confidently 

N.  C,  a  pretty  and  prosperous  town  near  for  the  good  day  slowly  nearing,  the  day  of 
the  South  Carolina  line,  and  anotiier  is  « Purer  mannen,  noUer  Uws." 

projected  at  Staunton,  Va,    The  field  is  Helen  Campbell, 

ripe  for  the  harvest    The  once  despised 
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RAT  broken  clouds  along  the  showery  skies 

Lie  dim  behind  the  broad  horizon  line ; 
The  night-wind  through  the  outer  darkness  flies, 
Amid  the  green  the  fitful  fireflies  shine. 

The  lightning  tears  the  heavens  with  sudden  shock, — 
£ach  separate  leaf  stands  clear  against  the  light, — 

The  thunder  crashes  down  from  rock  to  rock 
Across  the  broken  silence  of  the  night 

The  earth  leaps  up  beneath  the  lurid  glare; 

One  second  all  its  midnight  grace  reveals, — 
Then  drops  the  darkness  on  the  stifling  air 

That  lifts  and  opens  to  the  thunder-peals. 

And  through  the  moment's  throbbing  hush  between 
The  flash  of  lightning  and  the  wild  refrain, 

You  hear,  amid  the  maple's  shifting  green, 
The  drip  and  patter  of  the  summer  rain. 
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Now  the  long  eohoings  matter  far  away, 
Like  some  great  organ,  strong  in  gracious  might,— ^ 

A  Yoice  which  Nature's  forces  must  obey,  - 
A  grand  compelling  power  along  the  night 

Lower  and  lower  sinks  the  mighty  tone ; 

Faint  are  the  lines  of  fire  along  the  sky ; 
The  night  is  left  in  darkness  and  alone ; — 

The  storm  has  died, — and  darkness  too  shall  die  f 

The  robins  chirp  within  the  rocking  nest, 

The  eastern  skies  are  flashing  far  away ; 
The  phantom  moon  hangs  waning  in  the  west, — 

The  birds  are  singing  at  the  break  of  day. 

Dora  Read  Ooodale, 
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£  felt  reluctant  to  go  in.    He  would  what  it  was  he  carried;  it  seemed  to  move, 

not  confess  the  reason  of  his  hesita-  — ^to  be  alive, 

tion  to  himself  but  said  that  the  hay  *'  It 's  a  kitten,*'  answered  Lucy, 

was  down  and  that  the  clouds  at  sun-  ^  Ob,  a  new  pet   I  should  know  you  would 

set  made  him  anxious  about  the  weather  love  pets,  Lucy,*'  said  he,  smiling  at  her  and 

to-morrow.    Yet  the  threatening  aspect  had  thinking  that  she  was  like  a  petted  kitten 

given  place  to  a  sky  half  rosy,  half  amber  herself,  so  soft,  so  round,  so  white  and  full 

color,  and  although  there  were  flashes  of  of  winning  ways. 

lightning  away  in  the  northern  horizon,  here  But  Lucy  rejected  the  implication, 
the  faint  stars  came  out  and  hung  golden  in  '*  Can't  abide  'em,"  she  retorted  in  the  Holly- 
the  far-off  sky.  It  never  rained  when  the  well  vernacular,  which  always  struck  Rob- 
hay  was  down  at  Kent's — "Kent's good-luck"  ert  dumb  when  it  issued  from  her  pretty 
was  the  envious  phrase  of  the  farmers  lipe.  He  was  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
thereabouts.  When  the  yellow  and  rosy  marry  the  young,  bright-faced  girl,  and 
light  gave  way  to  grayish  violet,  Robert  when  he  saw  her  rarely  she  had  some  em- 
still  continued  to  stand  at  the  stile  looking  pire  on  his  im^nation.  On  Sundays  when 
down  his  broad  meadows  dotted  with  f ra-  he  heard  her  singing  in  the  choir,  "  Oh,  be 
grant  trusses,  and  declared  to  himself  that  joyful  in  the  Lord,  all  ye  Lands ;  Sing,  re- 
these  out-of-door  sights  and  smells  were  joice  and  give  thanks,"  it  seemed  to  him  that 
pleasanter  than  his  step-mother's  little  par-  hers  were  among  the  feet  beautiful  upon  the 
lor,  full  of  over-sweet  flowers  and  company,  mountains,  bringing  good  tidings.  At  such 
AVhile  he  lingered  in  the  dusk  Lucy  Hub-  times  he  told  himself  he  wanted  her  for  his 
bard  came  down  the  lane  swinging  a  basket  wife,  yet  personal  intercourse  left  him  cold, 
on  her  arm.  She  gave  a  little  cry  as  the  and  seemed  to  prove  to  him  that  Lucy  was 
tall  figure  moved  towards  her.  in  no  way  likely  to  lift  the  average  of  his 

*'  'Tis   only    Robert,"  said  the  farmer,  every-day  joys  and  make  that  happy  differ- 

"  Surely  you  won't  be  frightened  at  me,  ence  in   his   life   which,   without   empty 

Lucy."  wishing,  he   desired   like  other   men    of 

"  Oh,  I  'm  not  frightened  now,"  Lucy  re-  thirty, 

plied  in  a  tender  little  voice  which  pleased  He  walked  on  silently  by  Lucy's  side  after 

Kent    He  took  her  basket  from  her  and  her  last  sentence  and  presently  reached  her 

strode  along  silently,  then  presently  asked  gate. 
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<<  Won't  you  come  Id,  Robert  ?  "  ^le  adted,  think  such  influenoes  serions  enough  to  make 

looking  up  in  hifl  face.   **  Father  'li  like  to  see  me  faint  away  as  I  had  got  into  the  habit  of 

you."  doing." 

«  Not  to-night, "  he  repUed  curtly, «  mother       «  Fainting  away  ?  " 
has  a  visitor.    I  ought  to  have  been  home       "  That  happened  yesterday  for  the  sixth 

before."  Inme.    I  was  climbing  the  little  hill  in  the 

"  Miss  Litchfield  ?  "  Lucy  exclaimed  with  park — " 
animation.    "  Mrs.  Kent  told  me  she  did  not       «  Who  was  with  you  ?  " 
expect  her  before  September."  "  Mr.  Reese." 

"  She  fell  ill  at  Saratoga  and  telegraphed       «  What  did  he  do?  " 
yesterday  to  ask  if  we  could  have  her  now."       **  What  should  yon  do  with  a  fainting 

"  Will  she  stay  long  ?  "  woman  on  your  hands  ?  " 

''Oh,  no  doubt.    She  and   mother  are       '*  Carry  her  home  and  keep  her  there  until 

great  friends."  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  out." 

"And  do  you  like  her,  Robert,"  Lucy  asked       "I  dare  say  you  might    But  poor  Mr. 

wistfully.  Reese  even  in  the  flush  of  his  robust  youth 

"  Like  her  ?  "  He  laughed  a  little.  '*  It  is  never  weighed  more  than  a  hundred  and  ten 

several  years  since  I  have  seen  her  and  then  pounds,  and  accordiDgly  attempted  nothing 

I  admired  her  very  much.    She  is  a  beauti-  of  the  sort    He  made  such  an  outcry  as 

ful  creature— too  beautiful,  too  costly  for  brought  fifty  people  about  me.    While  I 

HoUywell."  waited  in  a  half -conscious  state,  listening  to 

Lucy  gave  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  everybody's  comments  upon  my  appearance, 

"  What  does  she  come  for  then  ?  Holywell  it  all  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  cousin  Re- 
is  able  to  get  on  without  her."  becca  would  take  me  in.    So  here  I  am  1 " 

Robert  loitered  no  longer.    He  said  good-       "  You  look  wretchedly  ill,"  said  Robert, 

night  and  went  straight  home,  threw  his  hat  staring  hard  at  her.    He  lifted  the  slender 

on  the  hall4able  and  entered  his  step-mother's  little  hand.    "Too  fast  by  twenty  beats," 

little  parlor.    Mrs.  Kent,  a  pretty,  tranquil  he  declared  feeling  her  pulse.    "You  must 

woman  of  middle  age,  wearing  a  prim  widow's  go  to  bed  directly." 
cap,  rose  and  kissed  him.  "  It  is  not  yet  half-past  nine." 

"  Where  has  thee  been  so  long,  Robert  ?  "       "  Mother  should  have  put  you  to  bed  the 

she  asked.    "  Had  we  waited  for  thee  to  come  moment  you  finish  ed  your  supper." 
in  Margaret  would  have  been  famished  long       Miss  Litchfield  laughed  and  rose  with  a 

ago."  reltictant  motion.     Robert's  eye  lingered 

"  I  knew  thee  was  too  sensible  to  do  that,  upon  her  as  she  stood.  She  was  dressed  in 
mother,"  replied  Robert,  then  facing  abruptly-  white  with  pale  blue  ribbons  looping  all  the 
about  be  held  out  his  hand  to  Miss  Litchfield,  foldings  of  the  thin  muslin.  He  had  not 
"  How  do  you  do,  cousin  Margaret  ?  "  said  he.  seen  her  for  five  years  and  she  had  thinned 
"  I  could  not  go  to  meet  you,  as  it  is  haying  in  the  interval,  but  her  beauty  had  height- 
time.    Did  Andrew  find  you  easily?"  ened  and  matured.    Her  complexion  was 

"  Yes.  I  'm  glad  you  took  no  trouble  for  me,  pale  olive;  her  eyes  were  dark  and  her  hair 

cousin  Robert."  darker  still.    Her  habitual  look  was  rather 

He  regarded  her  soberly.  melancholy  and  listless,  but  her  smile  was 

"  I  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  station  for  sunny  and  captivating, 
you  myself.    How  are  you  ? "  It  was  Miss  Litchfield's  habit  to  rebel 

"  Good  for  nothing  at  all."  against  all  authority,  but  to-night  it  pleased 

"  Quite  used  up,  eh?"  her  to  be  obedient  and  she  went  to  bed. 

"  Quite."  Kent  had  been  bred  a  doctor  but  his  sub- 

"  Too  much  danclDg— too  many  beaux."  tlety  was  a  little  at  fault  where  her  feverish- 

"  I  never  dance  now,  and  as  for  beaux, —  ness  was    concerned.      She   had   dreaded 

if  you  knew  the  men  girls  are  obliged  to  put  meeting  his  eyes,  having  carried  for  five 

up  with  at  watering-places,  you  would  not  years  the  recollection  of  a  look  she  had  onoe 
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■een  in  them.  In  her  former  visit  to  the  mook  him  with  a  vision  of  sweetness  and  of 
farm  she  had  possessed  high  spirits  and  mis-  oousolation.  Accordingly  she  threw  herself 
chievous  energies  to  expend  upon  the  least  with  fervor  into  her  part  and  allowed  her 
pursnit,  and  it  had  seemed  a  pretty  exploit  charms  to  appear,  oharingly  and  grudgingly 
to  compel  Bobert  to  fall  in  love  with  her.  enough  to  heighten  their  worth,  but  still  so 
She  had  admired  him  without  appreciating  generously  that  the  young  man  was  moved 
his  real  dignity  and  worth.  She  knew  his  for  a  few  days  to  the  belief  that  her  love 
disappointment  in  life ;  he  had  sacrificed  was  to  offer  him  the  compensations  he  was 
his  career  as  a  surgeon  for  which  he  had  greedy  for.  In  spite  of  all  her  ooquetry, 
received  a  special  education  to  take  his  however,  Margaret  was  at  too  transparent  a 
father's  farm.  There  seemed  no  other  course  stage  of  development  not  to  be  detected, 
open  to  him.  The  elder  Kent  had  been  a  Robert  found  her  out — accused  her  of  flirt- 
visionary  man  and  had  put  every  cent  of  his  ing  with  him  and  smiled  in  her  face  with  a 
second  wife's  fortune  into  improvements  on  look  of  half-bitter,  half^unused  patience, 
the  place,  the  benefit  of  which  he  did  not  From  that  day  they  had  never  met  untU 
live  to  realize.  The  widow  had  neither  the  now  that  our  story  begins, 
knowledge  nor  the  capacity  a  woman  must  Margaret's  coming  was  at  too  busy  a  sea- 
possess  to  carry  on  fk  great  enterprise,'  hence  son  to  allow  of  its  making  any  difference 
Robert^  after  a  painful  balancing  of  the  with  Kent* s  usual  occupations.  She  had 
claims  upon  him,  decided  that  his  profession  been  &t  the  house  a  week  before  she  had  a 
oould  resign  him  better  than  he  could  in  longer  conversation  with  her  host  than  hap- 
honor  resign  his  step-mother's  interests.  He  pened  that  first  evening, 
was  not  the  man  to  live  anywhere  without  <*  Has  thee  any  anger  against  Margaret?  " 
putting  his  best  energies  into  his  life,  yet  it  Mrs.  Kent  asked  him  one  day. 
had  been  a  blow  when  he  was  compelled  to  "  Not  in  the  least,  mother,"  he  replied 
resign  his  early  ambitions.  quietly,  **  why  does  thee  ask  ?  " 

He  had  first  met  Margaret  Litchfield  when  He  was  just  on  the  point  of  Jumping  into 

this  mood  remained  still  ^moonquered.    He  his  wagon  but  paused  and  looked  aroimd. 

told  her  everything ;  how  he  was  lonely  in  **  Thee  never  seems  to  talk  to  her.    Thee 

his  life  and  Imew  not  how  to  find  real  com-  will  do  anything  rather  than  sit  down  in  her 

panionship;  how  at  times  while  watching  company.    Thee  carries  a  knit  brow  all  day 

the  grand  steadfast  forms  of  the  mountains  long,  and  she  must  wonder  what  makes  thee 

played  over  by  every  influence  of  the  ca-  so  cold  and  indifferent.     It  is  quiet  here 

pricious  days, — the  great  sea  of  luminous  and  although  she  is  engaged  to  be  married 

azure  overhead  by  day, — ^the  star-studded  she  must  like  a  little  attention  even  if  she 

vault  at  night, — ^the  milk-bloom  and  blush  can  only  care  for  one  man." 

of  June  roses, — the  stir  of  the  wind  in  the  **  And  what  man  is  that  ?  " 

tree-tops  at  dawn, — ^how  in  such  moments,  '*  His  name  is  Stanley  North." 

among  such  sights  and  such  influences,  and  '*  Where  is  he?" 

again  among  his  almost  unnumbered  flocks  "He  is  in  South    America   at  present 

and  herds,  he  could  rejoice,  feeling  indeed  Perhaps  thee  will  see  now  that  Margaret 

like  the  first  man  on  the  first  day.    At  other  has  cause  for  being  sad  and  spiritless." 

moments  he  declared  that  these   outside  "  Why  yes,"  said  Robert    **  Whoa,  Bees  1 

sights  and  sounds,  full  of  beauty  and  sug-  I  will  ask  her  to  drive  with  me,  mother." 

gestiveness  althou^  they  might  be,  seemed  Ten  minutes  later  he  was  driving  along 

mere  substitutes  for  actual  motives  and  act-  the  high-road  with  Miss  Litchfield  by  his 

ual  interests:  nothing  uiswered his  intellect-  side.     He  felt  suddenly   elated.     It  was 

ual  thirst  and  his  existence  appeared  to  him  pleasant  to  feel  free  to  spend  his  time  with  a 

poor  and  bare  and  sad.  beautiful,  spirited  girl  without  danger  either 

Margaret  was  eighteen  at  that  time  and  from  her  coquetry  or  from  his  own  heart 

it  piqued  her  vanity  to  feel  she  could  lighten  "  I  hear  you  are  engaged,  Margaret,"  said 

Robert's  bof  dens.    So  it  occurred  to  her  to  he  smiling.    '*  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  your^ 
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self  ?    I  don't  make  many  demonstrations        *'  Don't  attempt  to  marry  her  then,"  cried 

of  affection,  yet  yon  mast  know  that  I  re-  Margaret  with  sudden  fire.    ^  Women  are 

joice  to  hear  of  any  happiness  of  yours.**  not  such  rare  commodities  that  it  is  worth 

She  colored.  while  to  accept  indifferent  companionship. 

"  Oh,"  she  retorted,  <<my  engagement  is  What  could  you  do  with  that  sort  of  a  wife? 

not  the  sort  of  thing  to  be  talked  about.    It  What  could  she  do  for  you  ?  " 
may  or  may  not  be  ratified  when  the  time       Bobert  watched  her,  electrified  at   her 

comes."  glance  and  tone. 

**  As   you  see  fit,  or  as  Mr.  North  sees       ''  You  speak  as  if  you  knew  her,"  said  he. 
fit?  "  « I  am  certain  it  is  Lucy  Hubbard." 

**I  assure  you,  Bobert,  I  shall  be  the       <<  You  are  right    Tell  me  what  you  think 

umpire."  of  her." 

<<  The  man  who  has  come  near  enough  to       "  Pretty  but  insignificant,"  returned  Miss 

you  to  allow  of  your  thinking  of  him  as  a  Litchfield  with  infinite  decision.     "^  That 

possible  husband  will  hold  his  ground.    Do  childish  beauty  will  have  worn  off  in  two 

you  love  him,  Margaret?  "  years.    She  has  neither  intellect  nor  cultiva- 

<<  I  admire  Mr.  North.    I  have  never  been  tion, — she  has  not  even  good-nature.    Her 

in  love.    We  have  the  same  tastes,  like  to  shrill  little  voice  must  offend  you  every  time 

do  the  same  things,  know  the  same  people."  she  speaks." 

"  Of  course  he  loves  you."  *  "  My  ears  are  used  to  the  HoUywell  dia- 

*«  Why   of   course  ? ''      Margaret  looked  lect    I  hear  a  hundred  rude  tongues  to  one 

demure  but  Bobert  had  a  flash  of  her  splen-  pleasant  voice.    Lucy  is  very  pretty  to  my 

did  eyes.  eyes.    She  is  in  many  respects  my  ideal  of 

He  was  imperturbable.    <'  It  is  not  a  difl-  what  a  girl  of  eighteen  should  be.    I  am 

cult  thing  to  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful  almost  certain  that  I  could  not  do  better." 
girl,  Margaret,  and  you  are  beautiful."  <*  Of  course  you  know  best,"  Margaret 

"  Oh  no,  I  'm  not.    I  've  gone  off  fright-  said  quietly,  her  sudden  flash  of  feeling  ap- 

fully  the  past  six  months.    As  to  men's  parently  all  spent^ 

falling  in  love,  I  'm  not  so  sure  that  many       Bobert  did  not  answer.    He  drove  more 

of  them  have  it  in  their  natures  to  fall  rapidly  and  conversation  lagged.    They  had 

irresistibly  in  love.    If  a  man  were  actually  entered  the  village,  and  putting  the  reins 

in  love  with  me  his  power  over  me  would  into  Margaret's  hands  a  moment  he  sprang 

make  me  forget  all  my  doubts  and  perplexi-  out  and  vanished  inside  the  post-office,  pres- 

ties.    That  is  what  I  have  always  wanted —  ently  reappearing  with  letters  and  papers 

to  be  carried  off  my  feet,  as  it  were,  by  U  which  he  rapidly  assorted,  putting  several 

feeling."  into  Margaret's  lap. 

Bobert  leaned  forward  and  touched  a  fly       <<  Bead  your  letters,"  said  he  curtly, 
on  his  mare's  shoulder  with  the  whip ;  the       She  had  merely  glanced  at  them,  then  put 

exeiidon  flushed  him.  them  down. 

**  We  might  compare  experiences,"  said  he.        «  Never  mind." 

<*  Tell  me  yours,"  cried  Margaret  eagerly.        «  Shall  I  take  you  home  that  you  may 

**  I  have  thought  I  would  give  a  great  deal  read  them  ?  " 

to  know  what  these  five  years  have  done  for       <<  No  indeed.    Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
you."  "  I  hear  that  my  mountain  woods  are  on 

"Not  much  in  love-matters.    But  I  con-  fire.    Are  you  equal  to  a  long  drive ?  " 
fess  I  have  been  watching  a  girl  grow  up       **  Fully." 

with  the  notion  that  she  would  make  me  a       Kent  saw  that  his  companion  was  in  no 

capital  wife  and  would  be  in  all  respects  the  mood  for  talking,  so  held  his  peace.    He 

very  wife  I  wanted.    Now  the  trouble  is  watched  her  tarn  over  the  letters  on  her 

that  the  feeling  does  n't  impel  me  to  bring  lap,— taking  them  up  then  laying  them  down 

matters  to  a  climax— does  not  carry  me  off  again.    Why  did  she  not  read  them  if  she 

my  feet  as  you  say."  cared  for  the  writer, — or  was  it  sufficient  for 
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her  merely  to  touch  the  envelopes  and  seal  ?  feeling  that  his  hard  work  had  earned  him  a 
He  had  noticed  the  firm,  rather  dainty  super-  few  moments'  indulgence.  He  wondered 
scription  and  the  nicety  of  the  splash  of  vio-  why  it  was  that  something  in  Margaret's 
let  wax.  He  knew  the  writer  in  a  moment  beauty,  denied  him  although  it  was,  yet  had 
for  the  stamps  were  foreign.  He  felt  irri-  the  power  to  make  his  soul  happy  within 
tated  against  both  Margaret  and  her  lover,  him ;  why  everything  about  her  moved  his 
and  was  impelled  almost  to  the  point  of  ut-  tenderness.  To  have  just  held  her  hands 
tering  some  savage  sarcasm.  Bess  was  not  in  his  and  let  her  pour  out  her  girlish 
spared  for  the  rest  of  the  five  miles,  and  confidences  and  womanly  feeling  while  he 
after  a  drive  through  a  green  lane  they  listened  with  benignant  understanding  of 
reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  ridge.  her  foolish  whims  and  moods,  seemed  an 

^  Do  you  mind  my  leaving  you  for  half  answer  to  his  longing  more  complete  than 
an  hour.  Miss  Litchfield  ? "  he  asked  then  another  woman's  supreme  self-surrender, 
without  looking  at  her.  **  I  will  tie  the  For  years  now  he  had  believed  himself  to 
mare.  You  can  sit  here  in  the  shade  or  get  be  cold  and  rather  hard ;  his  impulses  were 
out  and  roam  about.  I  see  plenty  of  rasp-  lost  in  a  sort  of  icy  apathy  which  the 
berries  against  those  rocks."  monotony  of  his  life  had  fixed  and  deep- 

'*  I  will  get  out,"  Margaret  returned,  feel-    ened  into  a  strong  negative  power, 
ing  utterly  limp  and  spiritless.    **  I  want  to        While  he  sat  waiting  his  hungry  mare 
get  some  ferns  to  press."  turned  around  to  her  master  and  whinnied 

''No,  read  your  letters,"  he  cried  angrily,    twice.    Margaret  awoke.    Her  eyes  as  they 

She  looked  at  him  with  curiosity  then  burst    opened  fastened  wonderingly  upon  Kent's 
out  laughing.    *<  You  may  be  certain  I  shall    face  and  for  a  long  moment  they  regarded 
do   so,  Robert,"  she  answered  in  a  way    each  other.    She  started  up. 
which  chafed  him  afresh.  *'  Why,    Robert,"    she    exclaimed.    "  It 

He  took  his  way  straight  up  the  steep  must  be  late  1  See  how  the  shadows  have 
mountain  side,  regardless  of  the  path  which    shifted." 

might  have  lightened  the  difficulties  of  the        *'  Yes,  it  is  past  five  o'clock,"  said  he. 
ascent.    Margaret  watched  his  course  as  he    '*  Here  are  your  letters.    I  might  have  read 
advanced  with  hasty  strides,  steadying  him-    them  a  dozen  times  over." 
self  by  clutching  at  the  low  bushes  which        "  You  would  have  been  welc<Mne  to  their 
he  often  uprooted.    Once  she  uttered  the    contents." 

cry  which  she  had  heard  from  the  chamois        "  Don't  say  so,"  he  exclaimed.    <'A  man's 
hunters  in  the  T^roL    He  echoed  it  without    letters  to  the  woman  he  loves — " 
a  downward  glance  and  vanished  behind  the        "  Don't  be  sentimental,  Robert.     I  am 
ledge.    Then  sitting  listlessly  on  the  rocks    going  to  ask  you  to  read  one  of  Mr.  North's 
she  read  her  letters,  stopping  occasionally  to    letters.    It  often  occurs  to  me  that  of  all 
reach  out  her  hand  for  the  ripe  berries    the  people  I  ever  knew  you  discriminate 
which  offered   her  their  rich  clusters  on    most, — seize  the  right  or  wrong  of  a  matter 
either  side.     The  insects  hummed  in  the    with  the  truest  vision." 
sunshine  and  mysterious  sounds  came  out        He  shook  his  head, 
of  the  deep  grass.    Many  a  time  she  looked       *'  I  don't  want  to  read  that  man's  letters," 
longingly  up  the  mountain  wishing  that  she    said  he  bluntly, 
had  courage  to  go  to  Robert  or  that  he        ''  Read  this  one — ^to  oblige  me." 
would  return  to  her.     But  when  he  did       He  took  it  from  her  reluctantly,  and  read 
come  back  an  hour  or  more  later,  he  found    it  deliberately — re-reading  some  portions, 
her  fast  asleep,  her  head  on  her  hand  and    Bess  broke  the  silence  with  repeated  whin- 
her  lips  crimson  with  berry  stains.  nyings,  and  the  moment  Kent  finished  he 

He  sat  down  beside  her,  first  picking  up    gave  Margaret  back  the  letter,  put  her  in 
the  letters  which  had  blown  off  the  rocks  and    the  wagon  and  started  for  home, 
now  lay  half  open  on  the  grass.    He  looked       "  Were  the  woods  really  on  fire  ?  "  she 
at  her  long  and  steadily  as  she  slept  with  a    asked. 
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''  I  sent  two  men  this  morning  to  see  ask  myself  if  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  love 

about  it,  and  they  had  ahnost  cheeked  the  me.    Think,  Robert  1    He  will  sit  for  an 

fires  before  I  set  to  work  with  them.    They  entire  evening  and  talk  about  a  cup  of  Sat- 

will  watch  to^iigbt    I  love  my  .woods  too  suma,  or  a  dingy  mosaic.     Oh,  I  feel  so 

well  to  lose  them.    It  is  very  dry  now, — ^this  tired  of  it  alL" 

beautiful  pitiless  sky  1 "  «  Why  not  break  it  off?" 

He  looked  up  at  the  blue ;  a  south  wind  "  fiut  what  could  suit  me  better  than  sudi 

was  blowing,  bringing  with  it  great  flocks  a  marriage?    He  ynXi  take  me  at  once  to 

of   white   clouds   which  saUed  at  a  vast  Europe, — ^I  can  do  whatever  I  please.    His 

height  and  were  beginning  to  bank  towards  object  will  be  to  develop  me  to  the  fullest 

the  north.  of  my  powers." 

<'  It  looks  like  rain,"  ventured  Margaret.  Robert's  inclination  a  moment  before  had 

'<  Yes,  a  little.    Yesterday  the  mountains  been  to  take  the  hand  of  the  girl  who  had 

were  covered  with  hay,  but  to-day  every  raised  her  eyes  to  his, — ^now  he  was  indiDed 

line  is  clearly  drawn  and  stands  out  boldly,  to  laugh  at  himself  for  a  fooL 

Still  one  can  never  teU ;  all  signs  fail  in  a  <<  Nothing  could  suit  you  better  than  such 

drought"  a  marriage,"  he  afiSrmed  with  decision.    *<It 

Margaret  looked  wistfully  away  over  the  is  clearly  suitable, — ^the   most   reasonable 

brow  of  the  hills.    Not  another  word  was  match  in  the  world.    You  are  ambitious : 

spoken  until  they  were  almost  home, — tiien  he  can  gratify  your  ambitions." 

Kent  said  abruptly,  <*Yes,"   said   Margaret   dreamily.     "I 

**  About  that  letter  .  .  .  . "  sometimes  thiok " 

<<Yes?"  He  waited  for  her  to  go  on,  then  when 

«  So  Mr.  North  is  coming  home  ?  "  she  remained  silent  asked,  <<  What  do  you 

"Yes."  think?" 

"  And  wants  you  to  marry  him  at  once."  ^  I  sometimes  fancy  that  if  I  marry  Stan- 
Margaret  shivered  as  if  cold.  ley — I  shall  die  young." 
*<  He  writes  like  a  sensible  man,"  Robert  **  Nonsense." 
continued.    ^  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  "  No,  it  is  not  nonsense.   I  am  not  strong 
being  well-educated  and  cultivated.    Your  and  when  I  am  with  him  all  my  impulses 
tastes  must  be  similar."  are  lost  in  a  sea  of  ice.    He  is  so  silent,  so 

"  I  used  to  think  so.    Nowadays  I  begin    critical, — ^he  freezes  me.    Still " 

to  doubt  if  I  have  any  tastes.  He  is  so  Robert  looked  at  her  and  shook  his  head, 
faultlessly  equipped  with  cultured  views  ''What  a  foolish  girl  you  are,"  said  he 
on  every  subject  that  I  have  grown  to  hate  indulgently.  "  Well,  here  we  are  at  home." 
what  I  used  to  be  ambitious  to  possess."  Margaret  awoke  at  midnight  and  heard 
«< Margaret!"  the  wind  howling  and  a  steady  pour  of 
"  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  Don't  you  remember  rain, 
the  story  of  Tarpeia, — she  asked  for  a  '*  The  forest  fires  will  be  put  out  now," 
golden  trinket  and  they  offered  her  gold  she  said  to  herself  and  went  to  sleep  again, 
until  she  was  crushed  under  the  load.  That  and  it  was  late  when  she  arose.  Yesterday 
is  what  ails  me — ^I  am  stifled, — all  the  life  Kent  Farm  had  been  a  bower :  now  rose- 
is  pressed  out  of  me.  I  have  been  learning  vines  were  trailing,  lilies  kissed  the  mold, 
so  many  things — ^reading  upon  so  many  sub-  and  the  uncut  grain  on  the  uplands  lay  low 
jeots,— all  to  please  Mr.  North.  When  he  as  if  the  reaper's  sickle  had  been  there, 
told  me  in  one  of  these  letters  he  wanted  Robert  was  standing  by  the  window  in  the 
me  to. study  South  American  coins  that  I  breakfast-room  when  Margaret  went  in, 
might  appreciate  the  collection  he  has  holding  something  between  his  two  palms  aa 
made,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  to  endure  actual  if  trying  to  warm  it.  He  turned  gleefully, 
physical  pain.  He  cramps  me— he  tortures  <'  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  "  we  had  the  rain." 
me.  I  can  have  no  real  life  with  him.  He  <'  Yes,  I  thought  to  myself  you  would  be 
admires  me, — ^he  is  proud  of  me, — I  often  glad." 
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'*  Glad  ?    I  wanted  rain,  but  I  did  not  ing  mass  with  white  fringy  tops.    Up  and 

ask  to  have  the  fann  washed  oif  the  face  of  down  the  mountains  crept  winding  mist- 

the  earth."  wreaths ;  the  trees  were  wet  and  dripping 

^  What  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  ?  *'  and  pools  of  black  water  lay  in  every  hoi* 

*'A  bird.    I  have  picked  up  twenty  or  low.     Margaret  went  out  upon  the  porch 

more  this  morning,  and  mother  has  been  and  stood  gazing  wistfully  about  her.  While 

packing  them  in  warm  cotton.  I  have  almost  she  stayed,  all  at  once  the  whole  landscape 

brought  this  little  fellow  back  to  life.    It  changed  as  by  a  magical  touch ;  the  clouds 

seems  to  be  a  young  cedar-bird  .  .  .    There  stirred,  parted,  and  disclosed  the  blue,  and 

comes  your  breakfast."  the  sun  burst  out  dazzlingly.   New  lights  and 

^'Have  you  had  yours?"   inquired  Mar-  shadows  fell  across  the  glistening,  glittering 

garet  observing  that  there  was  but  one  cover  world,  which  took  on  every  possible  color, 

laid.  The  sudden  glory  startled  Margaret  and  she 

*'  I  have  had  two."  forgot  herself  in  staring  at  the  new  and 

"  He  was  out  before  two  o*clock,"  said  beautiful  world.  She  stood  under  the  drip- 
Mrs.  Kent.  *'He  has  been  hard  at  work  ping  clematis  vines  looking  up  at  a  starry 
every  moment  since."  blossom  which  seemed  newly  created.    Rob- 

**  I  only  went  down  to  the  mill.    The  dam  ert  had  been  in  quest  of  her  and  now  came 

needed  looking  after.     Then  on  going  to  out  and  waited  for  her  to  turn  and  speak  to 

the  north  pasture  I  found  that  the  wind  had  him.    He  finally  touched  her  shoulder,  but 

unroofed  one  of  the  sheds.    I  came  back  a  she  did  not  move.    The  birds  had  burst  out 

little  past  five  o'clock  and  found  mother  in  a  tuneful  choiiis,  and  flew  jubilantly  from 

cooking  me  eggs  and  bacon  over  a  charcoal  one  leafy  refuge  to  another  their  wings  tak- 

fire.    It  was  a  rare  surprise."  ing  the  light. 

"Thee  would  never  think  of  thyself,"  " Well, Margaret,"  said  Kent, 

pnt  in  Mrs.  Kent  meekly.    <*  Thee  can  pick  She  turned  with  a  radiant  face, 

up  the  birds  and  the  lambs  and  carry  them  '*  Is  n't  it  beautiful  ?  "  she  asked.    **  Does 

to  shelter,  but  thee  has  never  a  thought  that  it  not  make  you  perfectly  happy  ?  " 

thee  is  wet  or  tired."  "  Perfectly  happy  ?     That  would  be    a 

"Why  should  I?    I'm  big  enough  and  great  deal  to  say."   He  looked  at  her.   "Yes, 

stout  enough  to  stand  discomfort."  it  is  very  beautiful,"  he  added  half  sighing, 

The  bird  in  his  hands  gave  a  feeble  chirp  then  inquired  if  she  would  go  out  with  him 

and  as  he  loosened  it  slightly  flew  to  his  after  dinner.    "Ill  take  you  to  Roaring 

thumb  and  perched  there.    "  Why,  you  're  a  Brook,"  he  said  by  way  of  making  the  excur- 

brave  fellow,"  said  Robert  cheerily.    "  Tou  sion  attractive. 

shall  have  some  breakfast."    He  went  into  It  was  very  warm  when  they  set  out  an 

the  next  room  and  Margaret  waited  in  mo-  hour  later,  but  their  way  lay  through  a  lane 

mentary  expectation  of  his  return,  but  an  fringed  with  sumach  and  alders,  then  struck 

hour  or  two  passed  sleepily  without  his  com-  into  the  woods  where  they  found  dripping 

ing  back.  coolness  with  every  ray  of  light  toned  with 

*'  Where  is  Robert?"  Margaret  asked  of  green.    Margaret  felt  the  freshness  of  the 

her  cousin  Rebecca  towards  noon.  air  and  the  sylvan  charm  of  the  scene  with 

"  He  went  to  the  mill.    He  is  afraid  of  a  childish  delight.    Now  and  then  when  the 

the  freshet.    The  dam  was  being  repaired  wind  stirred  the  branches  above  her  head  dis- 

and  has  not  been  tested  yet."  closing  the  luminous  azure  and  fleecy  white 

"  Is  he  out  in  all  this  rain  ?  "  clouds  there  came  into  her  mind  an  intense 

"  He  does  not  mind  that.    A  gpreat  deal  of  joy  in  the  simple  fact  that  she  was  living, 

harm  would  be  done  if  the  embankment  that  she  had  a  place  in  the  world,  and  that 

were  to  give  way."  Robert  was  taking  care  of  her.    Her  eyes 

By  noon  the  rain  ceased,  a  pale  watery  rested  on  him  often  with  a  smile.    He  went 

sun  looked  out  at  intervals  and  the  clouds  on  ahead  of  her,  guarding  her  from  the 

piled  over,  towards  the  east  in  a  black  lower-  boughs  and  vines  which,  interlacing  across 
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her  path,  tried  to  impede  her  way.    When  offers.    I  can't  have  what  I  like  so  I  try  to 

he  turned  and  waited  for  her  to  come  up  his  like  what  I  have,  and  I  succeed  too ;  on  the 

smile  met  hers  and  answered  it.    She  seemed  whole,  I  succeed  admirably.*' 

never  before  to  have  realized  his  good  looks.  "  How  is  Lucy  ?  "  inquired  Margaret  de- 

His  splendid  figure,  his  well-carried  height,  murely. 

his  strong  face  with  its  earnest  eyes  and  **  Don't  talk  about  her  to-day." 

kind  smile  pleased  her.  *'  Then  don't  talk  about  Mr.  North." 

Once  when  they  came  upon  a  path  sub-  They  smiled  at  each  other  and  as  his  gray 
merged  ankle  deep  in  water  he  turned  and  eyes  looked  into  her  brown  ones,  in  the 
without  a  word  lifted  her  up  and  carried  her  glance  and  its  answer  was  something  like 
through  the  pool.  She  felt  as  if  she  ought  defiance  of  any  necessity  to  remember  more 
to  have  resented  it,  for  she  was  a  girl  in  than  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  Margaret 
whom  a  fine  pvide  combined  with  intense  was  flushed,  Robert  pale ;  each  was  con- 
fastidiousness,  scions  of  a  pressure  of  vague  energy  towards 

<<  Don't  be  vexed.    We  're  almost  cous-  some  climax  of  enjoyment.    Each  may  have 

ins,"  Kent  said  when  he  put  her  down  and  been  a  little  puzzled  by  the  new  sensation, 

thought  he  saw  revolt  in  her  eyes.  They  talked  like  happy  children  all  the  way 

She  smiled  and  ran  i^ead  down  the  wood^  home,  scrambling  about  here  and  there  in 
path,  on  either  hand  a  dim,  half-lighted  search  of  adventures  and  berries,  Robert 
chaos  of  fallen  trunks  and  washed  leafage,  getting  well  scratched  in  the  process  since  he 
The  roar  of  the  brook  grew  louder  and  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  his  companion, 
louder,  and  now  there  could  be  seen  a  white  who  grew  more  and  more  radiant  every  mo- 
wavering  apparition  gleaming  through  the  ment.  Once  a  branch  swung  down  and 
trees.  The  brook  swollen  by  the  freshet  snatched  off  her  hat,  and  as  Margaret  looked 
flung  itself  off  one  of  the  mountain  ridges  up  laughing  at  the  spoliation  her  face  glow- 
with  the  strength  of  a  cataract,  and  tore  ing  and  her  eyes  flashing,  he  half  bent  with 
down  a  rocky  ravine,  every  drop  of  water  an  audacious  resolve  to  kiss  the  low  white 
churned  into  white  foam,  hissing,  boiling,  forehead  under  its  tangled  locks,  then  caught 
eddying,  its  milky  course  shining  against  a  himself  away  from  the  temptation  as  it  were, 
grim  background  of  cedars.  Its  voice  was  seeing  the  dangers  of  it  in  spite  of  its  sweet- 
so  loud  that  they  could  not  hear  each  other  ness.  But  he  did  say,  <^  Margaret,  I  feel 
speak  while  they  stood  looking  at  it.  After  happy.  Absurd,  foolish,  dangerous  as  it  is, 
a  time  Robert  took  Margaret's  hand,  put  it  I  feel  happy  1 " 
imder  his  arm  and  they  started  home.  She  did  not  answer  except  by  a  smile  and 

"  Mr.  North  would  have  found  something  softly  withdrawn  glance, 

appropriate  to  say  to  you  in  such  a  scene,"  When  they  neared   home  he    led  her 

he  observed  when  the  roar  had  subsided  and  through  the  lower  gate,  and  they  walked 

only  made  part  of  the  multitudinous  chorus  across  the  orchard  and  approached  the  house 

of  wood  voices.  by  the  farm-yards.    The  bam,  a  long  irreg- 

**  Yes,"   said  Margaret  laughing.    "  He  ular  building  of  successive  growths,  ended 

would  have  told  me  it  reminded  hiip  of  here  in  a  gable  and  peaked  roof  covered 

something  he  had   seen  in   Norway, — ^but  with  vines.    The  cows  had  been  pastured  in 

would  add,  that  the  old  world  view  had  a  the  home  meadow  for  the  afternoon  and 

charm  of  picturesqueness  too  which  our  new  were  now  browsing  along  the  close-cut  sod 

world  effects  always  lacked.    I  should  as-  which  the  rain  had  made  springy  and  tender, 

sent  then  we  should  discuss  the  absence  of  There  was  a  warm  aromatic  odor  in  the  air. 

atmosphere  and  background  in  this  garish.  Some  of  the  animals  had  already  been 

crude  America  of  ours."  milked  and  great  pails  of  foaming  fluid 

*<  I  can't  talk  that  way,"  returned  Robert,  were  being   borne  away.    Robert  pointed 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  more  than  half  out  his  favorites  and  Margaret  patted  the 

believe  it,  and  in  the  second  I  can't  afford  heads  of  the  pretty,  sleek  Jerseys  and  Alder- 

to  part  with  the  few  consolations  my  life  neys.    One  of  them  looked  over  the  bars  and 
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lowed  in  a  diill  monotonous  tone,  and  gave  cnunbs  of   encouragement.     It  might  be 

a  melancholy  glance  at  them  as  they   ap-  she  was  no  coquette,  but  she  was  impres- 

proached  her.    The  master  did  not  tell  the  sionable,    imaginatiye :    something  in  the 

girl  beside  him  that  the  poor  creature  was  glamour  of  the  day  had  moved  her  out  of 

wailing  for  her  calf  gone  down  the  road  that  herself.     He  realized  hia  weakness  where 

day.  she  was  concerned.    He  had  stripped  every 

•  Margaret  liked  the  various  subdued  voices  fiber  and  laid  bare  every  nerve  of  his  f  eel- 

of  the  farm-yard — ^the  duckings  aud  bleat-  ing,  and  told  himself  pitilessly  that  it  was 

ings,  and  here  and  there  a  sharp  peremptory  'her  beauty  which  stirred  him, — her  refine- 

tone  from  one  of  the  men  feeding  the  stock  ment  and  superiority  to  the  accidents  of  his 

for  the  night.    They  walked  through  the  daily  life, 

high-doored    bam,  between    the  fragrant  He  sl^U  held  her  hand, 

mows,  and  looked  at  the  horses  in  their  <<  Margaret,"  said  he,  not  looking  at  her 

stalls.    Bess  rubbed  her  head  against  her  but  staring  up  at  the  roofs  where  the  old 

master's   shoulder  and  smelled  for  some  martins  were  sitting  in  rows  keeping  up  a 

pleasant  tidbid  in  his  pocket.  shril)  dialogue  with  their  young  who  were 

«<  Do  you  want  to  feed  her  ?"  asked  Robert,  wheeling  and    darting   alhwart  the  blue, 

giving  Margaret  a  lump  of  sugar.  glad  of  their  late-found  wings, ''  Margaret, 

She  took  it  eagerly,  then  had  a  fit  of  ter*  '  you  don't  know  what  a  longing,  hungry 

ror  when  the  mare  turned  her  long  face  with  spirit  you  address  in  me  when  you  utter 

its  great  eyes  towards  her.  such  words.    If  I  believed  you  did  actually 

**  I  don't  dare,"  she  whispered.  love  it  here, — that  you  would  share  my  life 

"Oh,  you  goose ! "  said  Robert,  and  hold-  ->care  about  the  things  I  care  about,— do 

ing  the  little  hand  in  his,  guided  Bess'  you  suppose  I  should  let  Stanley  North  or 

mouth  to  the  sweet  bit.  any  other  man  marry  you?    No,  I  assure 

"What  a  delightful  time  I  have  had,"  you,  no!" 

Margaret  sighed,'  as  they  emerged  from  the  She  looked  up  at  him  timidly,  a  mist  of 

stables.    "  I  don't  know  when  I  have  been  doubt  and  regret  on  her  face.    She  flushed 

so  happy."    She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  suddenly.    He  did  not  look  at  her. 

looking  up  at  the  afternoon  sky.    "  I  have  •    "  But  it  would   not  do,"  said  he.    "  I 

not  been  so  actually  happy  since  I  was  here  should  only  wreck  your  life  and  mine  in  a 

five  years  ago,"  she  added  in  the  lowest  fruitless  attempt  to  make  you  happy.    You 

voice.  fancy  it  here  to-day, — ^in  all  the  midsum- 

"  Dangerous  talk,"  exclaimed  Kent  with  mer  glory, — but  you  would  not  be  able  to 

a  short  laugh.    "  Dangerous  talk  1 "  endure  it  permanently." 

"  Oh,  not  dangerous,  Robert."  He  asked  her  no  question  but  uttered 

"  What  do  you  suppose  it  is  for  me  to  this  as  if  it  had  been  a  conclusive  statement 

have  you  go  about  with  me  here,  putting  of  a  proven  truth.    She  did  not  contradict 

poetry  into  the  every-day  prose  of  my  life?  him.    Mrs.  Kent  came  out  the  kitchen  door 

Is  nt  it  dangerous  for  me  to  have  even  the  and  called  that  tea  would  soon  be  ready  and 

dimmest  suggestion  of  the  thought  that  this  they  went  in. 

life  could  make  you  happy — that  it  could  "  Lucy  Hubbard  was  here  while  you  were 

cure   your   ennui    and    your   restlessness,  gone,"  she  remarked  as  they  entered.    "  She 

answer  your  needs  and  inspire  fresh  and  invites  thee  both  to  take  supper  with  them 

better  powers  than  you  have  felt  hitherto  ?  "  to-morrow  night.    I  could  not  tell  her  yea 

She  looked  up  at  him  soberly.  or  nay.     I  said  thee  would  send  word." 

"  I  do  believe  it  might,"  said  she.    "  It  is  "  I  will  step  down  there  after  tea,  mother," 

all  sweet,  healthful,  true, — ^I  love  it  here."  Robert  answered.     "  You  will  accept  the 

She  was  his  first  love  and  he  had  always  invitation,  I  suppose,  Margaret." 

loved  her.    He  had  never  loved  her  half  so  "  Oh,  ye8,".said  Margaret  wearily, 

well  as  at  this  moment.    Still,  it  was  not  But  the  very  next  day  Mr.  Stanley  North 

the  first  time  she  had  thrown  him  such  arrived  in  HoUywell,  and  thus  Margaret's 
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time  and  energies  were  claimed  in  a  new  flushed  cheeks  roused  a  sorfc  of  blind  anger 

direction,  and  Kent  had  the  advantage,  if  in  him. 

advantage  it  was,  of  seeing  her  under  the  Mr.  North  was  pleased. 

influence  of  the  interests  which  had  shaped  "  It  is  a  good  augury,"  he  said,  a]so  smil- 

her  life  and  formed  her  character.    He  had  ing  at  Margaret,  *<  when  she  is  entirely  undtf 

mentally  given  much    vivid   picturing  to  my  care  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  more 

Stanley  North  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  robust  condition  than  she  has  hitherto  ei>- 

actual  man  far  in  advance  of  his  imagina-  joyed." 

tions  of  him.     He  had  expected  him  to  be  Kent  had  wondered  about  the  mairiage. 

well-starcbed,  rather  tedious,  with  manners  *<  When  is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  "  he  asked 

formed  under  the  wish  to  be  both  elegant  bluntly. 

and  agreeable.    The  real  Stanley  North  was  North  laughed  and  waved  his  hand. 

a  quiet  fellow  who  took  the  world  easily ;  *'  If  you  ask  me,"  he  returned,  *'  I  shall  say 

was  so  absolutely  well  off  that  he  had  no  early  in  September.    I  want  to  take  my  wife 

unsatisfied  ambitions,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  Europe  in  October." 

had  always   compelled  his  advantages  to  *<  A  delightful  idea,"  muttered  Kent.    ^  A 

serve  as  widening  rather  than  as  narrowing  delightftd  idea."    He  did  not  glance  towards 

resources.    The  new-comer  took  Hollywell  Margaret. 

as  if  it  had  long  been  included  in  his  scheme  '     <<  Tou  have  been  in  Europe  ?  "  Mr.  North 

of  existence.     He  was  quartered  a  mile  inquired. 

away  from  the  Kents  and  went  and  came  ^  Yes.    I  studied  surgery  in  Vienna." 

regularly  as  clock-work,  spending  three  morn-  *'  Ah  ?  Surgeiy  ?  Did  you  ever  practice  ?  " 

ing   and   two    evening   hours  with   Mar-  <*  No,  I  gave  it  all  up  when  I  was  twenty- 

garet    In  the  afternoon  he  generally  drove  four." 

her  about  the  country.    He  was  willing  to  *'  And  took  to  farming  instead  ?  " 

sacrifice  the  summer  in  this  way  as  he  had  **  Precisely." 

made  up  his  mind  that  Margaret  should  Mr.  Norih  looked  at  Kent  from  head  to 

many  him  in  the  autumn.    He  was  not  in  foot.    ''  A  powerfully  built  fellow  like  that 

love  with  the  girl ;  he  was  now  a  little  past  likes  better  to  use  his  muscle  than  his  intel- 

forty,  and  having  had  fewer  passions  than,  lect,  no  doubt,"  he  said  to  himself .    He  then 

most  men  in  his  youth,  was  by  this  time  remarked  aloud, 

calmly  rational.    What  he  felt  for  her  was  ''  You  have  had  no  regrets,  I  suppose  ?  " 

a  genuine  admiration  and  a  liking  for  her  ''Regrets?  Regrets?"  exclaimed  Robert, 

society.    He  wanted  a  wife  and  just  such  a  ''  No,  I  have  had  no  regrets." 

wife  as  he  felt  he  could  mold  her  into.  He  went  out  unreasonably  stirred  and  ex- 

If  Kent  had  been  calm  enough  to  study  cited.  What  could  a  man  like  North  realize 
Margaret  he  might  have  been  puzzled  by  the  about  the  dull  cankering  regrets  he  had 
change  in  her  demeanor  after  North  came,  known  all  these  years  ?  He  was  humiliated 
She  seemed  excessively  stimulated  and  talked  to  find  himself  the  mere  victim  of  old  feel- 
much  and  well ;  she  grew  witty  and  appeared  ings  he  had  believed  to  be  outgrown.  The 
to  find  diversion  in  her  life.  This  was  in-  hard  conditions  of  his  life  had  long  ago  been 
consistent  with  her  confession  to  Robert  that  changed  into  duty  which  he  accepted  as  his 
she  was  depressed  and  chilled  by  her  lover,  law  and  had  the  full  rewards  of,  in  a  sort  of 
but  he  was  not  reasonable  enough  himself  joy  unknown  to  people  who  have  renounced 
to  accuse  any  one  else  of  want  of  logic.  He  nothing,  fiut  here  had  come  back  the  hours 
took  pains  to  say  to  North  one  day,  of  struggle — of  despondency — of  weariness, 

''  We  were  a  little  in  despair  over  Miss  —destitute  of  any  rapturous  consciousness 

Litchfield's  state  of  health  before  you  came,  of  the  hidden  sweetness  of  an  ideal  life. 

She  was  pale  and  spiritless:  you  have  effected  ''I  take  it  he  is  a   very   well-satisfied 

a  marvelous  cure."  fellow,"  Mr.  North  remarked  to  Margaret 

He  looked  at  Margaret  and  smiled  bitterly :  after  Kent  had  gone  out.    "He  makes  his 

her  great  dewy  eyes,  her  crimson  lips,  her  farm  profitable  and  likes  the  life  he  leads. 
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Yet  to  think  of  studying  abroad  and  then  "  Oh  yes.    The  fact  is,  I  confess  to  a  foolr 

settling  down  here !  **  ish  admiration  for  those  great  brutes  of 

**  I  like  a  country  life,*'  said  Margaret  men.    I  should  like  Kent's  muscles  and  his 

''  Of  course,"  assented  the  admirer  smiling  nerves." 

with  abundant  good-nature.    "  You  always  *<  One  might  wish  for  his  intellect  and  his 

takeAatisfactioninidealizingeverythingpre-  heart/'  cried  Margaret.    <*No,  you  don't 

sented  to  your  mind.    I  like  it  myself  under  know  Robert,  Stanley  I    You  spoke  of  bis 

the  circumstances  this  summer.    But  to  pass  giving  up  his  career  to  be  a  farmer.    You 

a  year  here,  with  such  sights,  such  sounds,  have  no  idea  of  what  he  resigned — it  was 

such  neighbors !  *'  more  than  his  profession,  it  was  his  hope, 

'<  I  could  live  here  with  contentment,"  his  interest,  his  life  almost.    He  came  back 

affirmed  Margaret,  a  red  spot  burning  on  here,  quite  as  keenly  alive  as  you  could  be 

each  cheek.  to  all  the  drawbacks  HoUywell  presents, 

North  looked  at  her  and  nodded  approval  but  he  bore  it,  and  I  fancy  cousin  Rebecca 

of  her  beauty.    It  never  occurred  to  him  never  had  any  idea  of  how  much  he  had 

that  certain  pretty  manifestations  of  moods  given  up  for  her  sake." 

and  tempers  in  Miss  Litchfield  meant  more  '<  For  her  sake  ?  " 

than  little  signs  of  a  wish  to  brighten  her  **Robei*t's  father  had  spent  all  her  money — 

witchery  and  consequent  power  over  him.  he  had  put  it  all  into  improvements  on  the 

She  put  on  her  whims,  he  supposed,  as  she  farm." 

put  on  differently  tinted  knots  of  flowers  North  smiled.    "I  dont  see  that  your 

at  her  throat  and  in  her  girdle.  account  shows  any  Quixotic  disinterested- 

<*  Is  he  going  to  marry  Miss  Hubbard  ? "  ness  in  Kent,"  said  he.    '<  He  expects  to 

pursued  North.    *<  After  all,  it  Ir  by  his  have  his  step-mother's  property,  no  doubt." 

choice  of  a  wife  a  man  really  gives  the  world  It  was  Marg^aret's  experience  of  North's 

a  chance  of  gauging  his  taste.    I  should  want  of  sympathy  and  ready  belief  which 

have  expected  better  of  Kent,  I  should  in-  made  some  of  his  sli|;ht  cynicisms  intolera- 

deed.  Her  voice  rasps  my  whole  nervous  sys-  ble  to  her.    Any  invitation  to  enthusiasm 

tem.    But  if  she  fills  his  requirements — "  threw  him  into  an  attitude  of  skepticism 

*<  She  does  not,"  said  Margaret  promptly,  and  refusal    She  now  shrank  back  with 

"  But  there  is  no  one  else  here."  a  feeling  of  having  been  physically  hurt, 

''  And  he  knows  no  better.    Still,"  his  and  with  a   mood  of   vague   repugnance 

eyes  rested  complacently  on  Margaret,  *'  he  towards  her  engaged  husband.    He  looked 

has  seen  you."  at  her  as  she  lay  back  in  her  chair  her  eyes 

She  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  half  closed.    She  was  dressed  in  a  plain 

**  He  is  a  fine  looking  fellow,"  North  ob-  dress  of  cream-color  just  belted  at  the  waist 

served,  '*  and  there  is  nothing  actually  boor-  She  had  suddenly  grown  tired  and  pale ; 

ish  about  him."  dark  lines  settled  around  her  eyes  height- 

"  Boorish,"  repeated  Margaret  with  a  curi-  ening  their  charm  and  brilliancy,  and  her 

ous  intonation,  "  I  should  think  not"  pallor  seemed  to  increase  the  sweetness  and 

Mr.  North  proceeded,  quite  unconscious  of  purity  of  her  expression.    North  was  at 

any  flatness  in  his  conversation,  and  with-  present  trying  his  best  to  win  her  consent 

out  doubt  of  Margaret's  admiring  interest  to  a  speedy  marriage  aod  imposed  no  limits 

in  all  he  might  have  to  say  about  Kent  upon  his  devotion.    He  wanted  to  seem 

<<  No,  with  his  present  surroundings  he  deeply  in  love, 

appears  very  well.    Of  course,  detach  him  He  now  took  one  of  her  pretty  hands  in 

from  the  atmosphere  and  background  he  is  his  and  looked  admiringly  at  the  long,  taper 

accustomed  to,  he  would  probably  be  out  of  fingers, 

keeping.    He  has  no  culture."  <*  Margaret,"  said  he.    <'  Marry  me  six 

'<  I  don't  think,"  exclaimed  Margaret  with  weeks  from  to-day." 

a  thrill  in  her  voice,  *'  that  you  quite  appre-  She  drew  her  hand  away, 

ciate  Robert."  *<  No,  no,  no  1  "  she  cried  her  eyes  flash- 
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ing.    <*  I  am  not  ready  to  marry  you.    You  dull  dead  heat  which  in  the  absence  of  moist- 
must  not  ask  me."  ure  they  scarcely  lost  at  night ;    the  sod 

The  day  was  a  yeiy  warm  one  and  the  had  grown  yellow,  and  the  clayey  soil  was 

light  was  curtained  away  from  the  room  cracked  or  had  crumbled  into  fine  dust.    To- 

where  they  were  sitting ;  outside  in  the  gar-  day  however  all  nature  was  awake  and  astir 

den  the  bees  were  drowsing  monotonously  in  again ;  everything  was  washed  clean ;   the 

the  flowery  cups,  now  and  then  the  whirr  of  turf  was  elastic.    The  sky  had  an  occasional 

a  humming-bird's  wings  could  be  distinctly  cloud  borne  up  from  the  south-west,  and  the 

heard.    All  the  scents  and  sounds  told  of  contrast  of  their  white  fleece  with  the  deep 

heat   and   sultriness  out-of-doors  and   in-  azure,  their  gentle  dreamy  motion,  gave  just 

creased  the  comfort  of  their  shady  retreat.  the  charm  which  the  late  cloudless  weather 

*<  I  don't  understand  such  a  tone  from  had  lacked, 

you,  Margaret,"  said  Mr.  North  with  ex-  As  North  and  Miss  Litchfield  went  up  the 

cessive  deliberation.    "  One  would  suppose  lane  they  met  Kent  on  horseback.    They 

you  felt  something^  like  aversion  for  your  had  not  seen  him  that  day.    He  stopped  and 

prospects."  looked  at  the  two  with  some  surprise. 

Margaret  was  too  timid  to  utter  what  was  "  I  see,"  said  he,  *'  the  picnic  on  Round 

in  her  mind.    She  felt  so  keenly  the  weak-  Top  is  coming  off  at  last." 

ness  and  inconsistency  of  her  course  towards  '*  Won't  you  go  with  us,  Robert  ?  "  asked 

North  that  it  seemed  a  revolting  and  igno-  Margaret, 

minious  confession  of  failure  in  every  wom-  He  shook  his  head  smiling, 

anly  duty  to  tell  him  she  had  never  loved  <*  I  have  business  on  band.    I  think  there 

him,  and  that  in  sober  truth  she  regarded  is  a  change  of  weather,  and  I  want  things 

her  marriage  with  fear  and  dislike.    Besides  finished  up  before  the  August  rains." 

she  bad  a  new  consciousness  which  hindered  *<  It  will  not  rain  to-day,"  said  North, 

instead  of  helping  her.    She  had  felt  an  in-  "I  am  not  sure.    The  wind  blows  more 

fluence  of  late  forcible,  novel  and  strangely  and  more  every  moment.    Watch  old  Tom, 

sweet,  and  it  found  an  answer  in  her  inner-  and  if  he  looks  too  near  come  home  as  soon 

most  longings.  as  you  can." 

But  while  she  blushed  and  paled,  wonder-  He  held  his  horse,  looking  after  Margaret 

ing  how  she  might  escape  the  miseries  of  as  her  lover  helped  her  up  the  path  which  at 

her  dilemma.  North  watched  her,  admiring  this  point  beg^n  to  meander  up  the  first 

her  pretty  caprices.    He  liked  poutings  and  ledge  and  led  to  the  f  aU.    She  was  dressed 

'  tossings  and  even  a  little  rebellion  in  a  in  dark  blue  and  wore  a  wide-brimmed 

woman  like  Margaret ;  they  would  have  dis-  shady  hat  which  almost  hid  her  face.    She 

pleased  him  had  they  been  the  real  language  turned  once  and  laughed  at  him,  then  van- 

of  inner  revolt  and  self-assertion,  but  he  de-  ished  behind  a  clump  of  cedars, 

cided  that  her  helpless  endeavors  to  postpone  ''It  is  well  Kent  had  other  matters  on 

the  marriage  were  ineffectual  and  thus  could  hand,"  North  remarked.     *'  I  should  soon 

afford  to  smile  at  them,  kissing  her  by  way  have  given  him  his  cong^  if  he  had  not  de- 

of  elaborate  compensation.  clined  your  invitation." 

The  warm  day  was  cooled  at  its  close  by  '*  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  him 

a  shower,  and  the  next  morning  was  so  and  he  knows  every  foot  of  the  mountain." 

fresh  and  clear  North  asked  Margaret  to  go  up  "Are   you  afraid  to  trust   yourself  to 

the  mountain  with  him.    They  had  planned  me  ?  " 

the  excursion  many  times,  but  the  right  day  **  I  expect  to  be  lost.  You  are  veiy  clever 
and  the  right  mood  had  never  before  come  in  your  way,  Stanley,  but  I  have  always  no- 
together,  ticed  that  you  have  no  idea  of  locality." 

This  was  the  morning  of  the  ninth  of  Au-  North  had  risen  toniay  in  an  antagonistic 

gust    Of  late  the  sylvan  world  which  should  temper,  and  liad  fancied  the  idea  of  scram- 

have  looked  green  had  been  only  brown  and  bling  up  the  mountain  because  the  diffkmlties 

dusty ;  the  rocks  and  stones  had  radiated  a  of  the  way  would  give  him  something  ape- 
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cific  to  oppose.    He  did  not  like  Margaret's  North  looked  at  her  and  laughed, — not  a 

playf  nl  remark  and  calculated  that  she  had  pleasant  laagh. 

intentions  of  some  yagne  resistance  to  his  '<  Margaret,"  said  he,  **  do  you  know  what 

plans  and  wishes.     Their  way  up  Round  has  struck  me  suddenly  ?  ** 

Top  however  was  pleasant  enough ;  after  "  No.    How  should  I  know  ?  " 

ascending  the  first  ledge  they  entered  the  *'I  had  noticed  before  that  *  Robert,'  as 

ravine  and  made  their  way  along  the  rocky  you  call  him,  is  always  in  your  mind,  just  as 

bed  to  the  falls,  now  reduced  to  a  mere  his  name  is  always  on  your  lips.    But  the 

thread  of  water  and  which  in  the  breeze  to-  reason  of  it  all  never  occurred  to  me  until 

day  floated  about  like  a  veil  of  fine  gauze,  this  moment" 

They  climbed  the  rocks  which  rose  in  natn-  "  Indeed."    She  looked  him  full  in  the 

ral  steps  at  the  sides  and  gained  the  second  face  and  smiled  charmingly.    '*  Suppose  we 

ledge,  when  the  landscape  opened  before,  should  have  our  lunch,"  said  she.    *'It  is 

their  eyes.    Above  them  rose  Round  Top,  on  past  one  o'clock."    They  had  gained  a  sort 

this  side  densely  wooded;  on  the  left  was  of  plateau  and  away  to  the  north  a  wide 

the  beginning  of  the  long  chain  of  Blue  landscape  had  become  visible  which  seemed 

Hills  above  which  towered  old  Tom  on  whom  new  to  them ;  in  the  horizon  a  continuous 

a  purple  cloud  seemed  to  be  resting.    Behind  line  of  misty  blue  was  distinctly  seen,  mark- 

them  opened  a  wide  view  of  the  valley  and  ing  the  outlines  of  a  long  mountain  range, 

opposite  uplands,  while  the  table-lands  they  But  the  question  of  their  whereabouts 

were  crossing  were  charmingly  picturesque  was  no  longer  discussed.    North  was  piqued 

with  clumps  of  birches,  and  pines,  and  a  and  irritated  and  Margaret  felt  a  strain 

dashing  stream  which  bubbled  and  gurgled  upon  all  her  faculties.    They  ate  their  lun- 

and  finally  took  its  way  down  through  thick-  cheon,  discussing  all  sorts  of  matters  with- 

ets  of  cool  greenery.  out  the  least  allusion  to  their  surround- 

''Let  us  follow  the  brook,"  said  North,  ings.     Finally  when  the  meal  was  over, 

*|  I  brought  my  rod  and  some  flies  thinking  North  said  with  an  evident  intention  to  be 

there  might  be  a  chance  at  some  trout"  impressive, 

Margaret  assented,  and  wandered  listlessly  "  Now,  Maggy,  I  want  your  answer." 

after  her  companion,  who  led  the  way  until  "  What  answer  ?  " 

they  reached  a  promising  bit  where  the  "I  want  your  promise  to  marry  me  in 

stream  was  fringed  with  alders  and  sumachs,  six  weeks." 

North  had  spent  several  summers  in  the  "  I  think  you  are  unkind  to  press  that 

Tyrol  and  as  he  went  on  recounted  some  of  subject  continually.    I  have  tried  to  post- 

his  mountaineering  exploits,  which  enter-  pone  the  discussion  of  it, — I  have  constantly 

tained  himself  but  he  found  no  trout.  evaded  it, — ^but  you  will  not  understand." 

**  Are  n't  we  going  a  long  way  out  of  our  "  I  will  not  understand  what  ?  " 

path  ?  "  li^argaret  inquired  once  or  twice.  **  That  I  am  not  ready — that  you  are  too 

«  We  are  on  the  straight  road,"  he  re-  urgent — that  you  are  making  a  mistake." 

plied.    "  We  are  ascending  every  moment"  "  I  understand  one  thing,"  cried  North, 

But  her  strength  and  interest  began  to  growing  very  pale,  ''and  that  is,  you  are 

slacken.     It  had  become  evident  enough  changed  since  I  left  you  in  the  spriug." 

that  they  were  not  going  up  Round  Top  *'  I  told  you  you  must  expect  me  to  wait 

which  began  to  loom  up  away  to  the  right  a  long  time— that  I  was  not  ready  to  marry." 

*♦  Let  us  have  our  lunch,"  North  said  with  "  This  is  nonsense.    Are  you  or  are  you 

decision.    <*This  is  a  pretty  place,  no  mat-  not  my  engaged  wife?" 

ter  whether  it  is  Round  Top,  Blue  Hill  or  "  I  suppose, — "  faltered  Margaret  looking 

old  Tom.    Tou  are  tired.    Sit  down,  and  I  up  at  him  and  trembling  like  a  child, 

will  wait  on  you."  "  How  much  has  Kent  to  do  with  all 

*' I  am  afraid,"  said  Margaret    "Howl  this? ".he  asked  roughly.    *'Has  he  had 

wish  that  Robert  had  come  with  us.    I  don't  the  presumption  to  make  love  to  you  ?  " 

in  the  least  know  where  we  are."  Margaret  started  up.    A  dull,  vibrating 
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sound  reached  her  ears,  seeming  half  in  the  the  ledge.    It  was  at  this  moment  that  she 

trees  and  half  in  the  air.  felt  a  hand  seize  her  own  in  a  strong,  firm 

*^  That  was  thunder,"  she  cried.  grasp.     With  a  dazed  feeling  and  over- 

*<  Oh  no  I  '*  whelmed  but  thankful  at  her  relief  she  did 

**  Yes,  it  was.    And  look  1 "  not  withdraw  her  hand. 

She  pointed  overhead ;  the  blue  gulf  above  Presently  while  she  stood,  the  rain  slack- 

them,  luminous  and  azure  half  an  hour  be-  ened  ever  so  little  and  she  could  hear  a  voice 

fore,  was  now  covered  with  clouds,  and  a  in  spite  of  the  roar, 

great  wind  was  beginning  to  roar  in  the  "  Where  is  North  ?  ** 

pines.  She  looked  up  startled. 

'<  We  must  go  back,"  she  exclaimed.    "We  **What,  Robert?*'   she  gasped.      "Is  it 

must  go  back  this  instant."  you  t "  she  cried  in  an  ecstasy,  "  oh,  I  am  so 

"  Wait  a   moment,"   said  North  impe-  glad." 

riously.    "  I  must  and  will  have  an  answer."  "  Margaret,"  said  he,  "  Margaret." 

He  looked  flushed  and  angry  and  felt  At  the  moment  there  came  such  a  heavy 
utterly  indifferent  to  everything  save  the  gust  of  wind  that  they  could  hardly  keep 
jealous  uncertainty  which  had  risen  in  his  their  footing.  "  Ck)me,"  said  Kent.  He 
mind.  She  made  no  rejoinder  but  ran  for-  clasped  her  hand  and  sprang  forward  draw- 
ward  and  began  to  descend  the  path  by  the  ing  her  with  him  across  the  rocks.  The 
brook.  The  scene  was  changed ;  when  they  rain  still  descended  heavily  although  it  was 
came  up  the  white  birches  had  fluttered  the  no  longer  a  blinding  deluge.  They  entered 
silver  lining  of  their  leaves,  the  pine  tassels  a  hemlock  forest,  and  as  fast  as  their  clogged 
showed  their  jaunty  fringes  against  the  sky,  feet  could  traverse  the  way  they  hurried  on, 
while  the  stream  had  leaped  in  a  series  of  while  the  thunder  bellowed  and  the  winds 
feathery  cascades  with  pei*petual  music  from  played  the  wildest  and  most  funereal  aii*8  in 
rock  to  rock.    Now  it  was  almost  as  dark  the  pine-tope. 

as  night  beneath  the  trees ;  great  gusts  of  Kent  had  had  his  mind  set  upon  gaining 
wind  soughed  up  the  long  ravine,  and  long  a  cave  in  the  vicinity  large  enough  to  afford 
rolling  peals  of  thunder  sounded  almost  shelter  to  a  score  of  men,  but  his  hope  of 
continuously,  reverberating  from  peak  to  refuge  was  soon  dispelled.  By  some  curi- 
peak  of  the  mountains.  Not  a  glimpse  of  ous  freak  the  cave  had  become  a  water- 
blue  sky  could  be  seen, — the  leafy  vault  of  course,  and  waS  now  the  outlet  to  a  foaming 
pine,  hemlock  and  birch,  was  impenetrable,  river  which  made  its  way  past  every  obstruc- 

North  had  loitered  at  first,  and  for  a  time  tion  and  swirled  on  to  leap  frantically  over 
Margaret  was  far  in  advance.    She  now  the  sharp  precipice  into  the  gorge, 
looked  back  and  waved  her  hand  to  him,  "  Grood  heavens  1 "  cried  Kent    "  What 
urging  him  to  haste.    It  was  no  longer  a  am  I  to  do  with  you  ? " 
matter  of  inclination  or  caprice  but  of  neces-  "  I  don't  mind  in  the  least  now  that  I  am 
sity ;  the^  storm  was  upon  them  and  it  was  with  you,"  said  Margaret, 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  He  looked  at  her  with  a  delighted  amaze- 
get  out  of  the  bed  of  rocks  through  which  ment.    In  spite  of  her  drenching  she  turned 
the  brook  ran  before  the  stream  grew  higher,  towards  him  a  rosy  vivid  face. 

She  cleared  the  ravine  none  too  soon.  "  Where  is  North  ? "  he  asked  again. 
She  had  no  sooner  reached  the  table-land  "I  don't  know.    I  was  ahead  of  him," 
than  she  seemed  to  be  in  the  center  of  a  she  looked  a  little  anxious.    "  Could  harm 
universal  deluge.    The  rain  poured  down  in  have  happened  to  him  ?  "  she  inquired, 
floods,  blinding,  deafening,  drenching  her.  "  I  will  not  make  myself  unhappy  about 
She  could  see  nothing  on  any  side  except  him  until  I  get  you  to  some  place  of  shelter, 
the  white  walls  of  rain.    The  place  where  she  I  wonder,"  he  added,  "  whether  it  is  safe  to 
stood  seemed  changed  to  a  lake-bed, — and  let  you  stay  here  under  these  trees." 
the  waters  rushed  in,  inspiring  a  terror  lest  "  We  don't  feel  the  rain  so  much,"  re- 
she  too  should  be  swept  with  them  down  turned  Margaret.     She  clasped  her  arms 
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about  a  tree-trunk  and  seemed  to  be  iuTok-  He  preeently  became  aware  of  some  one's 

ing  protection  like  a  di^ad.  approach,  but  he  hardJy  desisted  from  his 

"  We  will  take  breath  at  all  events,**  said  occupation  to  look  up.   Margaret  had  stirred 

Kent  looking  up  at  the  thick  branches  above  a  little ;  she  unclosed  her  eyes  a  moment 

his  head.  and  her  hand  wandered  feebly  to  the  cut  on 

Margaret    sank    down    on   the   sodden  her  temple.    Robert  took  the  hand  in  his — 

ground  and  with  a  pitiful  little  smile  began  a  very  chilly  little   hand,  and   tried    to 

to  wring  the  water  out  of  her  long  braids  warm  it. 

which  had  escaped  from  their  fastenings  '*  Margaret,"  said  he. 

and  now  hung  over  her  shoulder.  **  Yes,"  she  murmured.    '*  I  feel  so  wet — 

<*  How  did  you  happen  to  find  me  ?  "  s&e  I  feel  so  very  wet  and  so  cold." 

asked,  turning  her  wet  face  again  to  Robert.  '*  £zcuse  me,"  said  a  third  voice  breaking 

''  I  started  to  look  for  you  an  hour  and  a  on  this  somewhat   meaningless   dialogue, 
half  ago ; — the  moment  I  saw  a  cloud  I  felt  '*  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  down  the  mount- 
anxious.    I  went  to  the  top  of  Round  Top.  ain,  Mr.  Kent  ?  " 
Where  were  you?"  "What,  is  that  you.  North?"  exclaimed 

*<I  don't  know — ^I  followed  Stanley.    I  Robert.    **  On  my  word,  you  must  have  had 

confess,"  she  added  mischievously,  <'  that  I  a  sharp  tussle  with  something." 

did  not  put  the  least  faith  in  him.     He  Mr.  Stanley  North  was  indeed  the  most 

always  has  bad  luck  in  his  pleasure  excur-  wretched  and  woful  looking  of  the  party, 

sious.    I  will  never  attempt  another  with  and  his  present  ill-estate  was  so  much  in 

him."  contrast  to  his  usual  jauntiness  it  seemed 

<*  I  am  afraid,"  said  Kent,  '*  that  we  ought  all  the  more  striking.    His  hat  was  gone, 

to  be  moving  on;  this  shelter  is  treacherous."  and  his  thin  brown  hair  was  matted  over 

He  went  on  a  few  steps  to  reconnoiter,  his  eyes  and  from*  it  trickled  perpetual  little 

then  returned,  for  all  at  once  a  fresh  burst  rills  down  his  pale  face, 

of  the  storm  came  and  the  trees  rocked  and  "  I  have  had  a  terrible  time — a  terrible 

groaned  as  the  blasts  swept  down  heavy  time,"  said  he.  **I  think  I  have  broken 
with  torrents  of  rain.    At  the  same  instant '  my  leg." 

a  blinding  flash  lit  up  the  blackness  of  the  '*  Hardly  so  bad  as  that,"  returned  Rob- 
nook  where  they  were  crouching  together,  ert  with  a  professional  glance  at  his  limp, 
followed  by  a  burst  of  thunder.  *'  You  've   probably   sprained   your   ankle. 

Kent  for  a  moment  believed  that  he  had  You  had  better  get  to  the  house  as  soon  as 

been  struck,  then  rallied  from  his  stunned,  you  can." 

dizzied  pain  to  see  Margaret  stretched  at  His  tone  was  cool,  and  North  answered 

his  feet    Not  ten  paces  off  a  hemlock  had  it  by  a  manner  absolutely  hostile, 

been  riven  from  top  to  bottom  by  the  thun-  "  I  regret,"  said  he,  **  that  Miss  Litchfield 

derbolt.  seems  to  be  somewhat  ii^ured." 

Robert  uttered  a  great  cry  of  anguish  and  "  I  found  Miss  Litchfield  entirely  desert- 
lifted  the  girl's  senseless  form  with  a  terrible  ed,"  said  Kent  savagely.  "  There  seems  to 
dread.  It  was  so  dark  he  could  hardly  see,  me  much  to  be  explained,  Mr.  North.  She 
and  the  white  foam  of  the  cascades  on  left  my  mother's  house  under  your  protec- 
every  hand  seemed  the  only  light  to  be  tion." 

gained.    His  only  impulse  was  to  take  her  "  Of  which  she  did  not  choose  to  avidl 

away  from  any  present  danger  of  the  boughs  herself,"  returned  the  other  angrily.     "I 

which  strained  and  crashed  overhead,  and  understand  now  that  she  was  aware  you 

he  carried  her  to  the  open  rocks  and  laying  were  of  the  party,  Mr.  Kent.    I  had  no  idea 

her  on   them  tried  to  shelter   her   from  of  it  before. — Did  you  tell  me  which  direo- 

the  rain,  while  at  the  same  time  he  stanched  tion  I  ought  to  take  ?    I  feel  wholly  bewil- 

the  blood  which  trickled  from  a  sharp  wound  dered." 

on  her  temple  which  a  splinter  from  the  Kent  silently  pointed  to  the  south  and 

fallen  tree  had  penetrated.  Mr.  North  limped  on.    The  rian  had  ceased 
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entirely  but  mists  and  wind-driyen  doiids  a  sudden  impulse  on  your  part    But  I  ha^e 

still  hung  oyer  the  ridge.    The  noise  of  the  loved  you,  Margaret,  ever  since—" 

many  waters  in  her  ears  had  deadened  the  A  flood  of  color  came  into  her  face, 

sound  of  the  two  voices  and  Margaret  was  ^  And  so  have  I,"  said  she,  and  looked  at 

apparently  unconscious  that  Mr.  North  had  him  shyly  but  candidly, 

appeared  so  tardily  on  the  scene.    Her  hands  A  moment  passed  without  cither's  saying 

still  rested  in  Robert's  and  he  held  them  a  word:  after  the  first  confession  she  hardty 

with  as  strong  and  steady  a  clasp  as  if  they  dared  look  at  him  again  for  there  was  some- 

rightf uUy  belonged  to  him.     She  was  ut-  thing  on  his  face  she  could  not  understand, 

terly  worn  out — oppressed  not  only  with  ,  ^Come,"  said  he.  ''You  must  get  down 

pain  but  with  fatigue,  and  had  but  a  dreamy  the  mountain." 

realization  either  of  her  condition  or  sur-  His  strong  cla«p  raised  her  to  her  feet, 

roundings.  ^  Can  you  walk  ?  "  he  asked. 

**  How  on  earth,"  said  Kent  presently,  •*  Oh  yes." 
"am  I  to  get  you  home?"    He  laughed.  "Lean  heavily  on  me." 
"  It  is  a  case  which  calls  for  some  kind  of  They  began  their  descent,  Margaret  keep- 
heroic  action ;  I  shall  have  to  carry  you."  ing  her  head  inclined  on  b'^r  breast  and  main- 
Margaret  looked  up, — then  roused  herself  taining  utter  silence.    Robert  was  the  only 
and  raised  her  head,  resting  it  on  her  hand,  one  to  speak,  giving  her  brief  directions  as 

It  was  almost  sunset  and  all  at  once  the  .he  assisted  her  along  the  obstructed  path, 

sullen  and  turbid  masses  of  cloud  were  lit  The  solemn  beauty  of  the  night  was  at  its 

up  by  the  last  glows  of  day,  and  rolling  deepest  before  they  reached  the  valley :  the 

down  the  sides   of   Round  Top  and  old  moon  was  shining  tranquiUy  above  the  round 

Tom,  rested  over  the  valley.    In  the  east  shoulderof  the  mountain  and  nature's  beauty 

appeared  the  broken  arch  of  a  rainbow.  and  majesty  reigned  as  they  only  reign  when 

"Why,    Robert,"    exclaimed    Margaret  solitude  holds  its  isolated  sway.     All  was 

stirred  into  a  sudden  rapture,  "  we  seem  to  full  of  beauty  and  all  was  full  of  music  as 

be  above  the  world."  well  from  the  multitudinous  murmurs  of  the 

She  looked  into  his  face  yrith  the  smile  many  water-courses, 

of  a  waking  child.  In  all  the  way  home  Margaret  only  broke 

"  We  are  above  the  woild,"  said  he.    "  Let  silence  once, 

us  forget  it  all  for  a  moment.    Let  us  be  "Are  you  angry  with  me,  Robert?"  she 

true  to  the  real  truth  for  once.    Let  us  make  asked. 

no  more  mistakes.    Even  if  it  is  a  hopeless  "  Angry  ?  "  he  repeated  with  a  curious  in- 

and  forbidden  love  which  we  must  confess,  tonation. 
— let  us  confess  it.    I  have  felt  to-day — ^felt 

strongly,  Margaret — that  you  belonged  to  Before  Margaret  was  awake  next  morning 

me, — ^not  to  Stanley   North — but   to  me.  a  note  came  to  Kent  Farm  addressed  to  her 

Who  is  it  you  really  love?"  from  Mr.  Stanley  North  who  dropped  it  on 

Her  lips  trembled ;  not  a  ray  of  color  came  his  way  to  Holywell  railway  station, 

into  her  white  face.  She  read  it  two  hours  later. 

"If — if — "  she  begati,  then  stopped.    Her  "My  dear  Miss  Litchfield ;  I  am  so  seri- 

head  seemed  full  of  thoughts  she  longed  to  ously  injured  by  my  fall  in  the  ravine  yester- 

utter,  but  utterance  was  too  difficult.  day,  that  I  am  compeUed  to  set  off  at  once 

"  I  cannot  marry  Stanley,"  she  broke  out  to  town  to  obtain  competent  advice.  If  you 
at  last.  "  My  heart  would  break — I  could  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  events  of  the 
not  live  if  I  were  to  roarry  him.  You  do  not  afternoon,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  under- 
know  how  it  makes  me  feel,  Robert, — ^I  could  stand  a  good  reason  for  your  leaving  me  be- 
not  bear  it"  hind  and  setting  out  to  seek  a  protection 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  tear-filled  eyes,  which  was  scarcely  needed  under  the  circum- 

"  You  have  not  broken  with  him  yet,"  he  stances.    I  need  hardly  say  that  both  my 

said  then :  "  I  must  not  take  advantage  of  affection  for  you  and  my  fastidious  taste 
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receiyed  such  a  shock  when  I  came  upon  you       *^  And  I  haye  hated  it" 
with  Mr.  Kent,  that  I  was  hardly  in  a  state       ''  You  are  imaginative  and  I  may  seem  to 

of  mind  to  be  answerable  for  any  irritation  hold  out  promises  which  I  can  never  keep, 

which  I  displayed.  I  am  not  rich — I  shall  never  be  rich — ^in  fact 

"  It  seems  evident  to  me  that  you  wish  to  be  I  don't  want  to  be  rich.    There  is  hard  work, 

released  from  your  engagement,  and  in  that  work  which  ii  never  done, — there  is  perpet- 

oase  I  have  but  one  desire,  which  is  to  make  ual  struggle  against  difficulty  and  disaster — 

you  firee  as  air  so  far  as  any  bonds  to  me  are  A  farmer's  life — " 

concerned.         Yours  most  sincerely,  "  Don't  talk  about  it,  Robert    I  shall  like 

Stanley  North."  it  all, — ^I  shall  love  it  with  all  my  heart  be- 

'' I  don't  know  that  your  freedom  ought  to  cause  it  is  a  life  with*  you.    I  want  to  be 

give  me  any  hope,"  said  Robert  a  day  or  two  good,  I  want  to  be  strong,  and  you  can  make 

later.    ^  I  don't  feel  sure  that  it  is  not  base  to  me  both.    So  f^  I  have  had  only  a  life  of 

comx>el  you  to  share  my  life,  Margaret."  mistakes.    If — if — if  you  had  married  Lucy 

"  I  like  no  other  life  so  well,"  returned  Hubbard—" 
Margaret  « If  you  had  married  Stanley  North,"  said 

"  It  will  be  full^f  troubles  for  you."  Robert.    It  was  not  worth  his  while  to  feel 

« I  shall  not  mind  them."  doubts  of  his  happiness  just  now  certainly. 

'^You  havehad  aspoiled,  petted  existence  EUtn  W.  Olney, 

io  far."  . 
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IN  ascending  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  World."  The  biographies  of  this  remarka- 
of  Milan,  the  attention  of  more  than  ble  woman  having  been  written  in  French, 
one  visitor,  perhaps,  has  been  arrested  out  of  which  tongue  her  own  works  have 
J  at  a  certain  point  by  a  figure  well  nigh  never  been  translated,  the  greater  portion 
lost  in  the  forest  of  marble  martyrs  and  of  English  readers  have  only  dim  and  insuffi- 
saints  which  crowns  this  wonderful  struct-  dent  impressions  respecting  her  character, 
ure.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  peasant  girl,  dis-  if  indeed  they  have  any  impressions  at  alL 
taff  in  hand,  but  with  a  face  singularly  Nevertheless  she  played  an  important  part 
expressive  of  purity  and  truth.  This  ex-  in  the  New  World,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
quisite  face  lingers  in  the  recollection  after  one  of  the  founders  of  New  France.  In  rec- 
the  characteristics  of  the  companion  works  ognition  of  her  character  the  authorities  of 
have  been  forgotten,  and  rewards  the  tourist  the  Roman  Church  are  now  being  urged, 
a  hundred  fold  for  his  weary  climb.  Some-  with  a  prospect  of  success,  to  honor  her 
thing  similar  is  found  in  history  where  the  with  a  decree  of  canonization, 
singularly  true  and  beautiful  character,  now  The  appointment  of  an  American  Car- 
a  rustic  and  now  a  devotee  of  high  rank,  dinal  has  been  regarded  as  foreshadowing, 
often  remains  comparatively  unknown,  in  part,  a  grand  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
Such  is  the  case  with  Marie  Guyord,  called  conquest.  It  is  certainly  a  movement  in 
in  religion,  "  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incama-  the  direction  of  complete  organization,  and 
tion."  seems  to  indicate  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
Marie  Guyord  was  bom  at  Tours,  France,  the  Hierarchy  that  the  Roman  Church  is  to 
October  28, 1500,  and  died  at  Quebec,  April  be  one  of  the  enduring  institutions  of  Amer- 
SO,  1672.  From  the  hour  of  her  decease  it  ica.  The  proposition,  however,  for  the  can- 
became  the  custom  to  speak  of  her  as  a  onization  of  Marie  Guyord,  need  not  be 
saint,  while  Bossuet  applauded  her  as  the  associated  with  any  recent  scheme  of  eccle- 
<*  St.  Theresa  of  the  age  and  of  the  New  siastical  ambition,  for  the  proposition  is  the 
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outcome  of  hopes  that  have  been  cherished  seoond  year  of  their  married  life  the  silk 

for  more  than  two  hundred  years.    Never-  weaver  died,  the  widow  sincerely  mourned 

theless,  since  the  attempt  to  canonize  Colum-  his  loss.    The  veil  is  decently  drawn  over 

bus  has  failed*  the  Congregations  having  this  episode,  which  was  not  an  ordinary 

questioned  both  his  morality  and  his  loyalty  case  of  incompatibility.    Madame  Martin, 

as  a  *'  good  Catholic,"  it  woiUd  appear  as  for  so  for  the  time  we  may  call  her,  was  ont 

though  the  effort  on  behalf  of  Mother  Mary  of  her  sphere.    She  would  fain  be  a  heavenly 

of  the  Incarnation  might  be  pushed  with  bride, 

renewed  vigor.  Upon  the  sudden  death  of  her  husband, 

The  subject  of  this  article,  who  is  not  to  Madame  Martin  found  herself  in  embarrassed 

be  confounded  with  the  distinguished  Car-  circumstances,  and  with  a  little  son  in  her 

melite  bearing  the  same  name,  was  bom  at  arms.     Nevertheless,  in  a  sense  fhe   was 

a  period  when  religious  jnysticism  was  re-  free ;  and  now  all  her  former  longings  for 

linquishing  its  hold  upon  the  French  mind,  the  convent  were  revived.     She  resolved. 

Indeed,  her  latest  biographer,  Bichaudeau,  therefore,  that  upon  the  first  opportanity 

regrets  that  with  Mother  Mary  the  snc«e8-  consistent  with  her  duty  to  her  son  she 

siou  of  mystics  came  to  an  end.  would  embrace  the  cloistered  life.    Closing 

The  daughter  of  Florent  and  Michelet  up  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  she  placed  her 
Guyord,  Mother  Mary  was  connected  on  one  child  at  pension,  redoubled  her  religions 
side  with  a  distinguished  family  established  exercises,  rejected  the  offers  of  suitors  at- 
at  the  Court  of  Charles  XI L,  though  it  was  tracted  by  her  commanding  beauty,  a»- 
thought  that  her  mother  severed  the  connec-  sumed  a  peculiar  garb  and  re-entered  her 
tion  by  her  marriage  with  a  master  baker,  father's  house,  where  she  secluded  herself 
Nevertheless  both  father  and  mother  main-  in  a  little  chamber  and  lived,  as  she  says, 
tained  a  certain  nobility  of  spirit,  which  was  like  a  turtle  in  its  shell.  Her  bed  was  a 
inherited  by  the  daughter.  While  a  child  hard  plank,  and  she  never  went  out  except 
she  had  the  benefit  of  correct  parental  ex-  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor.  A  morbid 
amples,  and  even  at  the  age  of  seven  she  condition  followed,  attended  by  remarkable 
had  consecrated  herself  to  religion,  having  visions,  in  one  of  which  she  found  herself 
also  clearly  in  view  a  conventual  life.  This  plunged  into  a  sea  of  blood.  Yet  if  called  by 
tendency  was  favored  by  the  parents,  who  duty,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  return  to  the 
expected  that  the  Abbess  of  the  convent  world,  and  When  the  affairs  of  her  brother- 
in  Tours  would  provide  an  opening.  The  in-law,  an  officer  of  artillery  charged  with 
requisite  encouragement,  however,  was  not  transportation,  needed  supervision,  she  came 
given,  and  when  their  beautiful  daughter  forward  and  performed  a  part  of  which  few 
reached  a  marriageable  age,  she  was  be-  American  women  would  have  been  capable, 
trothed  to  Claude  Joseph  Martin,  a  silk  Her  labors  included  the  supervision  of  ware- 
weaver  of  her  native  city.  In  accordance  houses,  porters,  wagoners  and  fifty  or  sixty 
with  the  spirit  of  those  times  Marie  regarded  horses.  Her  work  often  being  extended  far 
the  wishes  of  her  parents  as  final,  and  at  into  the  night,  a  hale  of  merchandise  would 
the  age  of  eighteen  became  a  wife.  But  answer  for  a  bed  until  dawn.  But  in  the 
for  marriage  she  had  no  vocation.  M.  Mar-  midst  of  her  cares  Madame  Martin  main- 
tin  was  a  worthy  man  of  a  devout  disposi-  tained  an  ecstatic  devotion.  When  dipping 
tion,  and  ready  to  favor  the  pietistic  her  pen  in  the  ink,  she  would  improve  the 
inclinations  of  his  wife,  yet  it  was  plain  occasion  to  send  up  a  prayer.  While  no 
that  the  union  did  not  advance  their  bap-  duty  was  neglected,  her  thoughts  were  thus 
piness.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  unex-  soaring  beyond  the  stars.  Instead  of  a  hin- 
plained  manner  it  was  a  source  of  pain,  derance  her  religion  was  a  help,  and  to  the 
The  young  couple  do  not  appear  to  have  support  it  gave  die 'attributed  that  unfail- 
found  any  particular  fault  with  each  other,  ing  executive  ability  which  made  her 
and  were  evidently  faithful  to  their  obliga-  emphatically  a  woman  of  affairs,  and  chair 
tions.    More  than  this,  for  when  in   ^e  lenged  the  admiration  of  alL    Seeking  to 
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perfect  herself  in  humility,  she  did  in  secret  tion  upon  her  conduct,  yet  no  one  who  has 
for  the  servants  what  servants  are  often  un-  made  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  case  can 
willing  to  do  for  themselves.  It  has  been  question  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  her 
charged  that  Madame  Martin  was  "  proud  of  love.  For  her  son's  education  and  mainte- 
her  humility/'  but  this  is  equivalent  to  say-  nance  means  had  been  provided.  Out  of 
ing  that  she  had  no  humility  at  alL  Twelve  regard  for  his  welfare  she  denied  her  own 
years  went  by,  years  spent,  as  her  biogra-  wishes  for  twelve  years.  She  left  him  after 
phers  teach,  in  preparing  for  the  work  that  he  had  reached  the  period  when  boys  are 
she  was  eventually  to  do,  but  especially  for  accustomed  to  go  forth  from  the  parental 
her  so-called  mystic  marriage  with  Christ  roof  and  learn  the  lesson  of  independence. 
She  did  not  invariably  prove  fortunate  in  The  mother's  consistency  may  be  justified 
her  spiritual  advisers,  who  encouraged  and  on  the  very  highest  ground ;  for  if  we  ap- 
ridiculed  her  by  turns,  so  that  at  times  their  plaud  the  patriot  soldier  who  leaves  wife 
penitent  was  exalted  to  heaven,  only,  as  it  and  children  to  march  to  certain  impending 
seemed  in  her  agony,  to  be  cast  down  to  death,  we  may  certainly  concede  the  right  of 
hell.  In  her  peculiar  state,  the  most  tri-  one  to  sacrifice  something  for  religion.  In 
fling  defects  were  magnified  into  heinous  this  case  the  critical  Protestant  condemns  a 
crimes.  Roman  Catholic  for  failing  to  guage  her 
Her  son  now  being  well  advanced  in  life,  conduct  by  standards  which  she  disavowed. 
Madame  Martin  prepared  to  carry  out  her  The  premises  of  our  novice  may  have  been 
long  cherished  design  which  was  still  op-  wrong,  but,  having  accepted  them,  the  con- 
posed  by  her  family.  To  the  retirement  of  elusion  was  inevitable.  Her  intentions  were 
his  mother  to  the  convent,  young  Claude,  certainly  pure  and  noble,  while  at  a  later 
afterwards  an  eminent  Benedictine,  was  not  period  she  was  able  to  point  her  son  to  the 
easily  reconciled,  but  at  the  appointed  day  blessings  that  accrued  to  him  from  a  sepa- 
a  procession  of  friends  headed  by  a  niece  ration  that  rent  her  heart 
bearing  a  cross  escorted  her  to  the  Ursuline  As  already  intimated,  ever3rthing  within 
convent,  at  whose  gate  she  bade  her  son  the  convent  was  not  what  she  supposed, 
adieu,  as  she  says  *'  in  laughing ! "  Re-  Eventually  a  distaste  for  religion  sprung  up, 
ceived  as  a  choir  sister,  she  at  once  took  a  and  impure  and  disgusting  images  invaded 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  community,  her  mind.  As  a  relief  she  undertook  to 
which  was  nevertheless  destined  to  sufiiBr  place  upon  paper  a  record  of  all  the  sins  of 
somethingon  her  account.  On  one  occasion  her  past  life.  But  by  degrees  these  fright- 
young  Claude  found  his  way  to  the  refectory  ful  experiences,  the  results  of  an  over- 
while  the  nuns  were  at  dinner,  and  upon  strained  mind,  became  less  frequent,  and 
another  rushed  into  the  choir  of  the  Chapel,  then  a  new  turn  was  given  to  thought  by  a 
with  tears  and  cries  demanding  his  mother,  vision  which  epened  to  view  the  New  World. 
At  another  time  his  playmates  inflamed  This  vision  took  place  one  night  when  she 
his  mind  with  the  taunt  that  he  had  <<  no  was  in  her  thirty^fifth  year.  On  this  occa- 
moiher,"  whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  sion  she  suddenly  found  herself  in  company 
head  of  a  brigade  of  boys,  marched  to  the  with  a  lady,  who  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
convent,  and  opened  a  serious  attack,  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles  drew  her  away 
Stones,  clubs  and  missiles  of  every  descrip-  to  an  unknown  country,  and  into  a  beauti- 
tion  were  hurled  at  the  doors  and  windows,  ful  place  where  the  pavement  resembled  ala- 
while  the  air  was  rent  by  the  vain  vocifera-  baster  cemented  with  rougue.  There  was 
tions  of  the  youthful  mob.  The  novice  now  a  church  of  white  marble,  and  an  image  of 
fully  expected  that  the  community  wouldf  Mary  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms.' 
order  her  to  leave  and  attend  to  her  son,  yet  At  the  entrance  of  the  place  was  a  man 
the  nuns  bore  the  sorrowful  humors  of  Claude  clothed  in  white,  and  without  were  twelve 
in  patience,  while  his  mother  was  soothed  persons  representing  Apostles.  No  words 
and  established  in  her  studies.  The  at-  were  spoken,  but  it  was  intimated  that 
tempt  has  been  made  to  put  a  false  construe-  this  country,  full  of  woods  and  mountains. 
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was  the  region  where  she  should  be,  and  forded  to  a  queen.    The  first  act  of  the  mis- 

which  was  designed  as  the  scene  of  her  sionaries  was  to  kneel  and  kiss  the  soil  of 

eyangelical  zeal.    All  this  filled  her  mind  Canada,  the  country  of  their  prayers  and 

with  ecstasy.    She  afterwards  referred  to  vows,  after  which  the  people  went  in  proces- 

this  period  as  a  Pentecostal  season.    In  the  sion  to  the  church  to  join  in  a  solemn  Te 

meanwhile  she  did  not  know  that  there  was  Dtum,  the  day  being  spent  in  rejoicing, 

any  such  country  as  Canada.  But  let  us  pause  to  glance  at  the  condition 

About  a  year  later,  the  Relations  of  the  of  Canada  at  that  period. 
Jesuits  attracted  the  attention  of  that  re-  The  great  Champlain  was  no  rsior%  and 
markable  woman,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  the  Montmagny,  a  Enight  of  Malta  and  a  de- 
daughter  of  Chauyigny,  a  Norman  gentle-  voted  son  of  the  Church,  was  Governor  in 
man  of  high  social  position.  In  her  youth  his  stead.  The  entire  population  of  Quebec 
Madamoiselle  Chauvigny  had  desired  to  en-  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  persons,  not- 
ter  a  convent,  but  her  wishes  were  frustrated  withstanding  the  large  amount  of  official 
by  her  parents,  who  gave  her  in  marriage  machinery.  Amongst  the  inhabitants,  how- 
to  a  wealthy  gentleman  with  whom  she  ever,  were  men  of  high  birth  and  women 
lived  happily.  At  twenty-two  she  was  a  of  gentle  nurture.  The  Jesuits,  of  course, 
beautiful  widow,  with  a  large  fortune,  which  dominated  over  all,  and  in  the  open  square 
she  was  determined  to  spend  in  charity,  was  a  post  with  an  iron  chain  and  collar  to 
while  her  relations  were  resolved  that  she  give  emphasis  to  the  placard  prohibiting 
should  marry.  To  outwit  them,  and  with  blasphemy,  drunkenness  and  the  neglect  of 
the  connivance  of  her  spiritual  director,  she  the  Mass.  The  Jesuits  had  already  estab- 
feigned  that  she  was  already  married,  and  lished  a  *'  college,"  and  had  commenced  a 
actually  appeared  in  public  with  a  pious  hospital.  The  fort  had  been  rebuilt,  and 
gentleman  named  Bemi^es,  supposed  to  be  the  city  was  furnished  with  streets,  if  not 
her  husband.  This  ruse,  which  some  have  with  houses,  while  an  unbroken  wilderness 
defended,  succeeded,  and  the  lawyers  who  stretched  out  on  every  hand  no  man  knew 
were  so  eager  to  deprive  her  of  her  property  how  far.  The  seculars  in  the  colony  were 
were  foiled.  Being  the  mistress  of  the  sit-  devoted  to  trade,  while  the  missionaries 
nation  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  resolved,  in  labored  to  instruct  the  dusky  sons  of  the 
connection  with  the  Jesuits,  to  found  a  re-  forest  who  came  in  troops  to  the  infant 
ligious  house  in  Canada.  The  news  of  her  capital  of  New  France,  the  Jesuits  declaring 
intentions  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  that  to  live  there  was  ^  to  live  in  the  bosom 
France  was  filled  with  zeaL  Madame  de  la  of  God."  It  was  in  a  little  community  like 
Peltrie  was  everywhere  received  with  great  this,  whose  patron  was  St.  Joseph,  that 
honor.  Upon  coming  to  Tours,  she  was  Mother  Mary  commenced  her  work, 
met  by  the  nuns  ranged  in  two  j^oirs,  chant-  The  convent  was  her  first  thought,  and 
ing  Vent,  Creator,  followed  by  the  2'e  Deum.  this  was  established  in  what  is  now  the 
Here  she  met  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incama-  lower  town.  It  consisted  of  two  little  rooms, 
tion,  in  whom  she  found  a  kindred  spirit ;  one  of  which  was  choir,  parlor  and  dormi- 
and  May  4, 1639,  they  sailed  together  for  tory,  the  other  serving  for  the  school. 
Canada,  accompanied  by  two  nuns,  Marie  In  this  himible  place,  with  a  few  Indian 
de  St.  Bernard  and  Charlotte  Barr^.  The  girls  as  pupils.  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incamfr- 
voyage  was  tempestuous,  and  when  the  ship  tion  laid  the  foundation  of  that  educational 
was  nearly  lost  amongst  the  icebergs  Mother  scheme  which  has  been  growing  steadily  in 
Mary  had  had  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  importance  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
her  cahn  courage,  while  Madame  de  la  Pel-  iCnd  now  embraces  the  United  States  and  the 
trie  crouched  in  mortal  terror  upon  the  deck  Canadas. 

at  her  feet.  On  the  last  day  of  July,  at  The  work  of  Mother  Mary  in  Canada  em- 
dawn.  Mother  Mary  landed  at  Quebec  braced  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
amidst  salvos  of  artillery  and  with  every  and  during  all  that  time  she  was  ^e  fore- 
demonstration   that  would  have  been  af-  most  woman  of  New  France.    An  ordinary 
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woman  would  have  been  oyerwhelmed  by  were  separated,  however,  Mother  Mary  re- 
the  disasters  which  she  encountered.  In  sorted  to  the  severe  physical  discipline  which 
the  autumn  of  her  first  year  in  Canada  the  her  superior  at  Tours  had  commanded  her 
little  convent  was  changed  into  a  hospital  to  lay  aside.  The  Quebec  confessor  took 
by  the  small-pox,  the  floors  being  actually  the  same  view,  and  ordered  her  to  discon- 
covered  by  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Madame  tinue  the  torture  which  she  inflicted  upon 
de  la  Peltrie,  though  reared  in  the  greatest  herself  night  and  day. 
luxury,  also  fulfilled  her  part,  performing  By  great  exertions  she  succeeded  in  build- 
the  most  menial  offices.  When  the  pesti-  ing  a  convent  of  stone,  ninety- two  feet  long 
lence  passed  away,  however,  and  the  school  and  twenty-eight  deep,  when  the  schools 
was  reopened,  Mother  Mary  was  all  cheer-  were  put  into  full  operation.  In  1650,  how- 
fulness  and  gayety,  having  outgrown  her  ever,  on  a  cold  winter  night,  the  convent  was 
fits  of  morbid  depression ;  and  one  of  the  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  the  nuns  and  their 
nuns  writing  back  to  France  said,  that  in  pupils  losing  everything,  and  being  obliged 
the  hours  of  recreation  the  wit  of  their  Supe-  to  flee  over  the  frozen  snow  with  bare  feet 
rior  caused  them  nearly  to  die  of  laughter,  as  they  esoapiBd  from  their  beds.  The  con- 
At  times  Mother  Mary  was  indeed  distressed,  duct  of  Mother  Mary  on  this  occasion  was 
and  needlessly  too,  on  account  of  her  son,  very  remarkable,  courage  and  resignation 
and  did  not  feel  at  rest  until  he  decided  appearing  in  equal  degrees.  In  escaping  she 
upon  his  vocation.  It  was  her  earnest  wish  had  just  time  to  seize  a  mantle,  but  when 
that  he  should  become  a  monk,  and  at  the  she  found  that  Mother  St.  Joseph,  an  invalid, 
same  time  she  would  have  him  suffer,  if  need  was  barefooted  and  with  no  covering  but  a 
be,  for  his  religion.  Writing  on  a  certain  robe  de  nuit,  Mother  Mary  took  the  mantle 
occasion  she  observed :  "If  one  should  come  from  her  own  shoulders  and  placed  it  upon 
to  me  and  say,  your  son  is  a  martyr,  I  be-  those  of  the  sick  nun.  In  this  connection 
lieve  that  I  should  die  with  joy."  For  her-  Father  Richaudeau  calls  attention  to  the 
self  she  ooidd  not  hope  to  enjoy  the  honor  fact,  that  when  on  the  voyage  from  France 
of  martyrdom,  since  her  "  sins  "  had  ren-*  the  vessel  was  expected  to  go  to  the  bottom, 
dered  this  *< great  joy"  impossible.  such  was  the  modesty  of  Mother  Mary  that 

Whatever  might  be  her  feelings,  they  she  drew  her  vestments  carefully  about  her 
were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  practical  feet  in  order  that  she  "  might  die  with  de- 
duties.    The  greatest  trial  of  all,  perhaps,  cency." 

was  the  temporary  defection  of  Madame  de  Mother  Mary  and  her  community  found 

la  Peltrie,  who  in  a  sudden  freak  abandoned  a  hospitable  home  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  the 

the  enterprise  and  retreated  with  Charlotte  brave  woman  at  once  resolved  to  rebuild  the 

Barrd  to  Montreal,  leaving  the  Superior  in  convent,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale.    The 

extreme  destitution,  so  that  she  was  obliged  people  of  Quebec  showed  a  noble  sympathy, 

to  borrow  some  furs  and  sleep  with  a  part  and  liberal  contributions  came  from  France. 

of  her  poor  pupils  upon  the  floor.    In  the  Mother  Mary  ^as  the  inspiration  of  the  whole 

midst  of  all  her  heart  was  strong.    She  be-  movement,  and  with  her  own  hands  began 

lieved  that  her  work  was  Grod's  work,  and  the  work  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish  left 

thus  seeking  "help  from  the  Virgin,"  she  by  the  fire;  while  as  the  new  walls  rose  the 

struggled  on.  Superior  and  her  nuns  would  steal  out  when 

Under  what  circumstance  she  was  rejoined  the  workmen  were  at  dinner,  and  carry  up 

by  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  it  is  impossible  to  stone  and  mortar  to  the  scaffolding.    Such 

say,  though  that  lady  eventually  returned,  a  spirit  could  not  be  crushed  nor  cast  down, 

built  a  house  near  the  convent  for  her  own  and  as  the  result  the  new  convent  was  more 

use,  and  continued  a  zealous  and  devoted  beautiful  and  commodious  than  the  old  one. 

friend  until  her  death,  which  preceded  that  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  was  now 

of  Mother  Mary  by  about  five  months.   Over  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  her  life  had 

their  brief  estrangement  charity  has  thrown  attained,  according  to  her  biographers,  to 

an  impenetrable  veil.    While  the  friends  complete  tranquillity,  so  far  as  an  almost 
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continual  ecstasy  allowed.  Twenty  years,  Mother  Mary  was  a  person  of  full  stature, 
however,  were  still  before  her,  though  its  and  her  bearing  is  described  as  grave  and 
record  can  find  no  place  here.  While  her  majestic.  Her  features  were  perfectly  reg- 
own  life  was  now  as  calm  as  the  flow  of  some  nlar  and  revealed  the  nobility  of  her  soul, 
deep  silent  stream,  the  community  over  In  her  native  city  the  people  would  stop  in 
which  she  presided  had  its  alarms.  Amongst  the  street  to  see  her  pass.  After  making 
these  was  that  of  1660,  when  the  perfidious  due  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  enthu- 
Iix)quoi8  threatened  Quebec  and  the  convent  siasm,  it  is  still  clear  from  the  testimony 
was  turned  into  a  fortress.  Three  years  later  that  Mother  Mary  was  a  woman  of  rare* 
the  great  earthquakes  shook  Canada,  and  beauty,  sweetness  and  purity  of  character. 
Quebec  rocked  like  a  cradle,  the  St.  Law-  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  significant  fact, 
rence  rolling  a  seething  sulphurous  tide,  and  one  without  parallel  in  history,  that 
while  heavy  showers  of  ashes  fell  from  the  from  the  day  of  her  death  until  now  the 
skies.  Here  again  all  the  great  qualities  of  anniversary  has  been  marked  by  a  Te  Detim. 
Mother  Mary  were  signally  displayed,  and  In  1724  the  remains  of  Mother  Mary 
though  the  throes  of  nature  changed  the  were  placed  in  a  lead  coffin  with  those 
course  of  rivers,  cast  down  the  hills  and  rent  of  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  and  Mother  St 
the  solid  rocks,  this  brave  wonian  remained  Joseph ;  while  in  1793  some  of  the  bones  of 
as  calm  an  St.  Augustine,  who,  when  the  en-  the  first  mentioned  were  removed  as  precious 
emy  were  thundering  at  the  Gates  of  Hippo,  relics.  In  1888  the  remains  were  again  ex- 
sat  down  to  write  his  "  City  of  God.**  amined,  and  the  coffin  was  found  to  be 

With  the  lapse  of  time,  the  strength  of  full  of  pure,  limpid  water,  which  had  found 

Mother  Mary  gradually  declined^  but  it  was  its  way  in  through  the  fissures.    Its  use  in 

not  until  1664  that  the  community  felt  se-  connection   with   special   intercessions   to 

riously  alarmed.    From  this  attack  she  ral-  Mother  Mary,  it  is  declared,  has  been  at- 

lied,  when   the  nuns  felt  safe  again  until  tended  with  miraculous  results  both  in  this 

1672.    Then  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  commu-  country  and  in  Europe.    It  is  at  this  point, 

nity  she  received  extreme  unction,  and  ap-  perhaps,  that  the  Protestant  mind  shrinks 

peared  ready  to  go,  at  the  same  time  viewing  from  the  subject,  though  it  is  not  our  pur- 

the  prospect  of  her  departure  with  deep  joy.  pose  here  to  show  the  grounds  upon  which 

Once  more,  iiowever,  she  revived,  and  was  this  feeling  is   justified.     The  details  of 

able  ere  long  to  walk  to  the  choir.    But  the  these   so-called    miraculous    results    cover 

joy  of  the  community  was  brief,  for  on  the  many  pages  of  the  amiable  Pere  Riehau- 

thirtieth  of  April  she  sank  again.    Then,  dean's  work,  and  are  condensed  in  a  circular 

calling  the  Indian  girls  to  her  bedside,  she  sent  out  from  the  convent  of  Mother  Maiy 

addressed  them  in  their  own  tongue  for  the  at  Quebec.    They  have  also  been  made  the 

last  time.    Soon  after  she  breathed  her  last,  subject  of  investigation  by  a  strong  eccled- 

aU  present,  a  witness  says,  being  deeply  im-  astical  conmiission,  whose  report  has  been 

pressed  by  the  unearthly  sweetness  of  her  forwarded  to  Rome.     Under  the  circum- 

countenance,  which  at  the  supreme  moment  stances  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  the  devotee 

appeared  to  shine  with  a  light  reflected  from  to  hold  with  Pere  Richaudeau,  that  there  is 

the  unseen  world.  found  an  union  of  facts,  which,  if  the  r&- 

The  effect  of  this  event  upon  the  commu-  suit  of  chance,  must  be  considered  more 

nity  was  very  marked.    The  savages,  even,  remarkable  than  the  intervention  of  a  saint, 

coming  from  a  distance,  assembled  around  But  if  one  were  to  concede  the  miracles,  it 

the  convent,  saying,  **  Our  mother  is  dead,"  would  still  be  necessary  to  inquire  by  what 

at  the  same  time  placing  their  fingers  upon  authority  miracles  are  accepted  as  an  evi- 

their  lips  to  indicate  the  inexpressible  nature  dence  of  sanctity.    Certain  it  is  that  some 

of  their  grief.    As  with  her  coming,  so  it  was  of  the  miracle  workers  of  the  New  Testa- 

with  her  departure,  and  Quebec  exhausted  its  ment  were  not  exactly  saints,  and  did  not 

resources  in  connection  with  her  obsequies,  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  religion  for 

The  event  filled  France  with  mourning.  which  they  were  ready  to  die.    Manifestly 
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the  claiinB  of  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incama-  Quebec  in  1630  was  a  triumph,  and  she 

tion  to  the  respect  of  &e  Christian  world  never  descended  from  the  high  place  that 

most  be  founded  npon  the  qualities  of  her  was  won.    No  society  event  of  any  conse- 

mind  and  heart,  as  exhibited  in  her  achieve-  quence  transpired  without  some  recognition 

ments  and  writings  and  as  shown  by  con-  of  the  Ursulines,  in  whose  parlor  the  proud- 

temporaneous  witnesses.    When  thus  tested  est  representatives  of  France  were  found, 

her  claims  appear  strong.    No  narrow  de-  The  voluminous  correspondence  of  Mother 

nominational  feeling  should  prevent  us  from  Mary  shows  great  ability  and  skill.  Through 

making  the  generous  and  affectionate  recog-  the  daughters  of  the  most  important  fam- 

nition.    Nor  should  we  forget  the  fact  that  ilies  of  New  France,  as  well  as  through  the 

the  life  of  Mother  Mary  has  transmuted  the  offspring  of  the  Red  Man  she  exerted  a 

lives  of  her  successors.     To  enjoy  her  ao-  wide-spread  influence.    Her  monastery  at 

quaintanoe    was   not  exactly,   as   in   the  Quebec,  governed  on  simple  republican  prin- 

case  of  the  wife  of  our  British  statesman,  ciples,  is  the  most  remarkable  and  unique 

a  "  liberal  education."    According  to  the  Ursuline  Convent  in  the  world.    She  knew 

testimony,  it  was  more.    In  a  sense  her  life  how  to  defend  its  rights  even  against  an  ag- 

was  '*  ointment  poured  forth."  gressive  prelate.    Its  history  is  the  history 

Mother  Mary  appears  to  have  possessed  a  of  New  France,  with  whose  fortunes  it  has 

genius  for  religion  akin  to  the  genius  for  ever  been  allied. 

painting'  or  sculpture.    The  faculty  which  It  has  been  said  that  Mother  Mary  of  the 

exists  in  all  human  beings  found  in  her  a  Incarnation  aspired  to  the  inner  circle,  the 

very   high    development.     The   power  of  aristocracy  of  the  saints,  but  it  should  be 

religious  contemplation  was  cultivated  to  a  known  that  the  aspiration  was  legitimate, 

remarkable  degree.    Ske  seems  at  times  to  since  the  inner  circle  is  one  that  stands  open 

have  fixed  her  gaze  upon  eternal  verities  to  the  whole  world.  .Mother  Mary  was  a 

with  the  clearness  of  a  seraph.    She  was  woman  of  whom  no  school  of  religionists 

also  keenly  alive  to  the  development  of  the  can  afford  to  speak  with  disrespect.    In  her 

Roman  faith,  being  one  of  the  lirst  to  enter-  earlier  days  for  a  time  she  was  brain-sick, 

tain  the  now  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  Sacred  and  later  she  was  mystical  and  dreamy,  yet 

Heart,  in  connection  vtrith  which  we  may  her  dreams  became  concrete.    She  belonged 

expect  the  next  general  proclamation  of  the  to  the  class  of  dreamers  who  plant,  cultivate 

Church  of  Rome.    A  more  agreeable  topic  and  build ;  who  evolve  permanent  institu- 

might  be  found  in  the  discussion  in  her  rare  tions  and  ideas,  and  who  anticipate  contin- 

executive  ability,  and  in  her  successful  study  gencies  for  which  it  is  the  province  of  wise 

of  the  Indian  tongues.    Unfortunately  the  and  comprehensive  minds  to  provide, 

dictionaries  which  she  compiled  have  been  But  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  had 

lost.    There  is  also  the  record  of  her  wise  faults  ?     If  so,  let  the  Protestant  without 

sayings,  addressed  in  her  capacity  as  mis-  sin  cast  the  first  stone.     Men  and  women 

tress  of  the  novices  to  the  young  devotees  'are  to  be  judged  by  the  same  rules  that 

oi  Tours.    These  show  a  large  understand-  govern  our  estimate  of  works  of  ai-t,  which 

ing  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  life,  should  be  rated  according  to  their  merits 

and  indicate  a  close  relationship  to  great  rather  than  by  their  defects.    Thus  judged 

minds  like  that  of  d  Eempis.  Mother  Mary  of  the  Incarnation  appears  a 

Mother  Mary  lived  in  a  convent,  but  she  woman  of  the  most  elevated  type,  while  her 

was  nevertheless  a  strong  social  power.    She  oo-religionists  may  perhaps  be  excused  if 

gave  to  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec  a  prestige  they  already  see  a  nimbus  above  her  brow. 

Vhich  they  have  never  lost.    Her  landing  at  B.  F.  De  Costa, 
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With  ilngeri  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heayy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  a  feminine  rage 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 
Stitch  I    Stitoh!    Stitoh! 

Tired,  angry  and  hurt, 
And  still  in  a  Toioe  of  dolorous  pitch, 

She  sang  this  prose  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

11  AM  a  poor  working-woman,  and  I  want  hungry   workmen,  clean   up,  wash,    iron, 

^  H  a  little  public  sympathy.    I  am  neither  bake,  what  don*t  I  do, — ^till  dark,  and  then 

^  H  dirty  nor  hungry,  and  my  clothes  could  sewing  on  the  children's  clothes  in  the  even- 

j     not  by  any  stretch  of  poetical  courtesy  ing.* 

be  called  ragged ;  so  I  suppose  the  shirts  Yes,  I  am  "  able  to  hire  help,"  and  that  is 

that  I  stitch  away  at  late  at  night  are  not  just  what  I  was  coming  to.    We  are  well 

half  so  pathetic  as  those  of  the  woman  the  off.    I  have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  a  girl 

world  has  been  weeping  over  for  years.    As  the  year   round, — ^but  I  can't  make  one. 

near   as   I   can   remember,   that   woman  This  Spring  I  had  a  poor  turn  and  it  seemed 

drowned  herself, — though  perhaps  I  'ye  mixed  as  if  I  never  could  live  through  the  Smnmer. 

it  up  with  something  else;  for  I  have  n't  at-  Thomas  said  I  '^  must  get  a  girl  somehow," 

tended  much  to  poetry  since  my  girlhood  just  as  if  he  had  n't  ever  said  it  before ;  and 

when  my  hands  were  white  and  pretty,  and  though  I  knew  it  was  no  use  when  I  started 

I  crocheted  tidies  and  played  the  melodeon.  I  thought  I  would  make  a  desperate  attempt 

I  sometimes  think  of   it — what  a  pretty  First  I  tried  in  a  little  manufacturing  village 

mess  there  would  be  if  I  undertook  to  end  near  us  where  the  mills  and  factories  are 

my  troubles   in   that   summary   fashion  1  just  starting  with  the  revival  of  business,  and 

Thomas  coming  in  with  the  milk  at  night  the  girls  are  leaving  house  service  and  going 

and  no  pans  ready  for  him,  no  skim  milk  into  them — so  everybody  told  me ;  and  as 

for  the  calves  and  pigs,  the  children  crying  many  women  there  were  without  servants 

for  their  supper  and  the  hens  all  over  the  and  the  girls  have  caught  the  prevailing 

kitchen.    No,  there 's  no  such  easy  way  for  dread  of  "  going  into  the  country "  it  was 

me  to  shirk  my  duties  and  get  rid  of  hard  no  use  for  me  to  try. 

work.     I  can't  drown  myself ;  I  have  n't  Then  I  wrote  a  friend  in  the  nearest  city, 

time.  asking  if  I  might  come  in  there  for  a  day 

I  suppose  it  all  l^gan  with  my  getting  or  two  and  advertise.     She  wrote  me  all 

married.    Well,  I  'm  not  the  only  one,  and  sorts  of  polite  things  about  how  delighted 

so  many  good  women  do  just  as  I  did  she  should  be  to  see  me ;  but  was  sorry  to 

that  I  can't  feel  I  was  to  blame.    Thomas  add  she  could  n't  give  me  any  encourage- 

was  the  likeliest  young^  fellow  there  was  ment  about  finding  a  girl.    They  were  very 

around  here, — a  dozen  girls  were  crazy  for  scarce  everywhere,  and  people  in  the  city 

him, — and  I  walked  ahead  with  my  eyes  were  so  troubled  to  supply  themselves  that 

open.    I  knew  he  had  a  big  farm  and  there  she  thought  it  hardly  possible  I  could  get 

was  lots  of  work  to  do,  but  I  was  young  and  one  to  go  into  the  country, 

strong  and  I  did  n't  care.  Hiked  it  at  first,  and  I  wrote  to  another  neighboring  city  and 

I  worked  as  hard  as  boys  will  over  their  play,  the  same  answer  came.    I  was  discouraged 

and  enjoyed  it  just  as  much.    But  I  've  been  then,  but  Thomas  says : 

through  it  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  "  Go  to  New  York,  Mary,  that 's  the  great 

and  four  children  have  come, — all  boys,  too,  market  for  everything,  and  you  '11  be  sure  to 

— and  I  am  tired  to  death.    I  get  up  at  four  find  one  there.    Jasper  Hine  went  down  to 

o'clock  monnngs  this  Summer,  skim  milk.  Castle  Garden  last  week  and  brought  up  a 

wash  pans,  make  butter,  get  breakfast  for  Swede,  a  splendid  fellow,  for  a  farm  hand." 
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Castle  Garden  \ — my  spirit  sank  within  about  that  time  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  I 

me,  but  Thomas  encouraged  me,  and  his  was  so  mortified, — I  pretended  to  be  looking 

mother  agreed  to  come  and  see  to  things  a  for  something  I  had  dropped, 

few  days,  and  I  stai-ted  off  with  my  heart  in  But  to  read  of  all  those  thousands  of 

my  *bhoes.  women,  stifled,  poisoned,  choked  and  starved 

I  'm  not  going  to  tell  all  the  ridiculous  in  New  York,  and  not  one  could  I  get  to 
things  that  happened  to  me  there.  I  was  come  and  be  head  lady  in  my  kitchen.  I 
just  as  green  and  awkward  and  stupid  as  don't  suppose  you  have  any  idea  of  the  hum- 
city  people  are  when  they  come  up  here ;  ble  deference  we  farmers'  wives  pay  to  our 
but  somehow  the  mistakes  of  country  folks  help  when  the  man  has  not  too  many  cows, 
are  always  the  ones  they  tell  about  in  books,  nor  the  woman  too  many  children,  and  they 
and  I  shall  not  set  myself  up  to  be  laughed  are  lucky  enough  to  get  it.  How  I  envy 
at.  I  did  just  what  they  always  do,  I  sup-  them !  If  there  is  any  hard  or  dirty  drudg. 
pose,  and  felt  ashamed  and  countrified  all  ery  the  mistress  is  expected  to  do  it,  and 
the  time.  leave  the  light  and  pleasant  work  for  the 

But  I  was  desperate,  and  I  managed  to  find  girl.    She  not  only  sits  in  the  parlor  and 

my  way  around  to  ever  so  many  intelligence  eats  at  the  table,  but  if  the  table  is  to  be 

offices.  waited  on  she  is  not  the  one  to  do  it.    The 

It  makes  my  blood  stir,  now,  to  think  mistress  gets  up  and  gets  the  breakfast  and 

how  those  impertinent  creatures  looked  at  does  the  early  work ;  and  the  girl — ^you  must 

me !   They  knew  I  was  from  the  country  at  never  say  servant^— corals-  down  in  time  to 

a  glance,  and  hardly  one  of  them  would  even  eat  it  and  wash  up  the  dishes.    If  there  is  a 

talk  with  me.    Now  and  then  there  was  one  Fourth  of  July  or  a  Sunday-school  picnic  or 

who  had  "  no  objection  to  the  country,"  but  any  merry-making,  it  is  the  girl  who  goes  as 

I  soon  found  that  meant  Astoria  or  Harlem,  a  matter  of  course  and  her  employer  stays 

or  even  the  remote  parts  of  Brooklyn  I  and  at  home. 

when  I  timidly  mentioned  Connecticut  they  I  am  not  '<  making  it  out  worse  than  it 
turned  away  in  silent  scorn.  One,  whose  is."  We  expect  to  give  up  to  our  girls  in 
geography  seemed  a  little  above  the  average,  everything  and  are  glad  to  get  them  any  way. 
had  heard  of  Stamford,  and  would  go  as  far  I  went  over  to  a  neighbor's  the  other  even- 
as  that  for  the  Summer,  but  when  she  heard  ing;  she  came  out  and  sat  on  the  doorstep 
my  home  was  beyond  New  Haven  she  balked  to  visit  with  me,  and  let  her  girl  clear  up 
as  Alexander's  soldiers  did  at  the  banks  of  the  tea  things.  After  a  while  the  milk 
the  Indus.  came  in,  and  she  heard  the  man  setting  it. 

I  soon  proved  what  I  bad  felt  all  along, —  "  I  declare,"  she  said,  <<  Fanny  has  gone  off 
that  it  was  useless  for  me  to  spend  any  to  bed  and  left  me  to  see  to  the  milk  be- 
more  money  that  way,  so  I  came  home,  cause  she  had  the  cups  and  saucers  to  do 
tired,  discouraged  and  sick  at  heart.  I  alone."  It  turned  out  just  as  she  said, 
had  n't  begun  to  get  over  it  when  one  day  I  The  girl,  a  slip  of  fourteen,  had  divided  up 
picked  up  the  June  Harper  and  read  the  the  work  according  to  her  own  notion,  and 
article  about  "  Working- Women  in  New  left  her  mistress  what  she  thought  was  her 
York," — and  then  I  was  mad  1  share.    And    this    woman,  with    a   small 

Yes;  I  thought  I  should  hear  that.    I  family  and  few   cows,  thinks  herself   so 

have  n't  **  time  to  read  the  magazines."    I  lucky  to  get  a  girl  at  all. 

picked  that  up  in  the  kitchen  where  one  of  In  the  face  of  all  these  things  who  can 

the  hired  men  had  left  it,  and  read  the  arti-  expect  me  to  feel  very  badly  when  I  read 

cle  while  I  ought  to  have  been  tending  those  dreadful  descriptions  of  the  working- 

my  baking,  and  burnt  up  a  batch  of  ginger-  women  in  New  York  ?    All  over  the  land 

bread  by  the  means.    I  was  so  mad  about  there  are   pleasant    country   homes,  with 

the  gingerbread  and  the  article  and  every-  plenty  of  good  food  and  fresh  air,  and  good 

thing  that  I  sat  right  down  on  the  kitchen  wages  for  comparatively  light  work,  that  are 

floor  and  cried !   One  of  the  men  came  in  suffering  for  the  want  of  these  women ;  and 
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yet  there  they  stay  and  starve  and  die  and  open  to  working-women,  and  left  out  entirely 

suffer  abuse  and  privation  and  perhaps  in-  the  department   of  household   service,  in 

suit,  and  "  can't  go  into  the  country."  which  there  is  always  abundant  food  and 

Of  course  I  know  there  are  some  who  are  air,  wholesome  exercise,  good  and  sure 
tiedin  the  city  by  families  and  circumstance,  return  in  mo\iey,  and  a  demand  Uiat 
and  can't  get  away,  but  that  is  no  excuse  is  eager,  anxious  and  far  exceeding  the 
for  the  rest  of  them ;  and  as  for  their  being  supply ;  and  I  did  not  like  the  omission 
ignorant  and  unskillful, — I  would  be  glad  any  better  because  it  just  reflects  the  exist- 
to  get  anything  with  two  legs  and  try  to  ing  state  of  things.  What  is  the  bar  that 
teach  her.  shuts  out  thousands  of  starving,  suffering 

Will  I  undertake  to  specify  exactly  what  women  from   this   abundant  pasture  ?    Is 

are  the  homes  I  mean,  and  provide  places  there  some  hidden  lex  non  seripta  (yes,  I 

for  poor  women,  if  some  one  will  let  me  studied  Latin  and  French  too,  and  a  dozen 

know  of  them?    No,  I  won't  I    I  have  about  other  useless  things  when  I  was  a  school 

all  I  can  attend  to  without  opening  an  in-  girl)  which  has  decreed  that  this  rich  har- 

telligence  office.    But  if  some  of  these  be-  vest  shall  be  reaped  by  foreigners  alone ; 

nevolent  people  of  wealth,  opportunity  and  and  that  American  women  shall  sew  them- 

leisure,  who  get  up  decorative  art  rooms  selves  to  death  before  they  will  be  servants  ? 

and  help  women  to  paint  candles,  or  pro-  If  that  last  woitl  is  the  secret  barrier,  if 

tective  reunions  that  browbeat  ninety  cents  women  like  tyranny   and  brutality  from 

a  week,  or  whatever  it  is,  from  rascally  em-  shopmen  and  foremen  better  than  the  anx- 

ployers,  if  some  of  these  active  people  will  ious  deference  of  a  mistress, — if  they  choose 

only  set  themselves  to  work  to  coax  these  to   suffer   insult,  starvation,   disease  and 

women  out  of  lingering  starvation  in  the  death  before  being  called  iervants,  then  in 

city  to  health  and  plenty  in  the  country,  the  name  of  Him  who  '*  took  upon  Him  the 

thousands  of  overworked  wives  and  mothers  form  of  a  servant,"  and  who  had  no  ob- 

will  thank  them.  jection  to  the  country, — ^let  them  starve. 

But  the  thing  that  made  me  the  maddest  I  can  give  them  only  such  pity  as  we  be- 
in  that  article  in  Harper's  was  where  the  stow  on  those  who  willfully  destroy  them- 
writer  said  there  were  only  three  industries  selves.                       Katharine  Carrington, 
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HE  was  pretty  and  he  was  ardent,  they  and  rides  with  this  Someone,  and  listen  over 

were  both  young  and  very  much  in  and  over  again  to  the  same  dear  story  told 

love,  80  when  he  said  "Will  you?"  very  low; — all  this  was  a  girlish  heaven 

she  said  "  Yes."    All  this  was  very  de-  to  Milly  Garrison.    She  used  to  wonder, 

lightf ul :  what  could  be  more  so  ?   To  be  sometimes,  when  she  knelt  beside  her  little 

eighteen,  and  have  the  mirror  tell  her  of  white  bed  at  night  to  ask  that  a  watch  and 

dark  eyes  and  apple-blossom  cheeks,  of  soft,  ward  might  be  kept  over  Someone  too,  what 

brown  hair  and  a  graceful  figure ;  to  be  just  she  had  ever  been  or  done  to  deserve  so 

set  free  from  the  monotony  of  boarding-  much  happiness,  and  used  to  plan  how  good 

school  routine,  and  have  a  growing  sense  of  and  wise  and  helpful  she  must  learn  to  be 

her  womanly  power  in  Endicott  society ;  to  for  Someone's  dear  sake.    And  then,  as  the 

have  everybody  like  her  and  some  one  in  day  came  near  and  nearer  still  on  which  she 

particular  think  her  in  every  way  the  would  leave  her  girlhood  behind  as   the 

"  wiaest,  TtrtaoTuest,  discreetest,  i)eBt,"  school-days  had  been  left  already,  the  day 

not  to  mention  the  loveliest  of  feminine  that  would  finally  and  irrevocably  bind  their 

humanity ;  to  have  long  walks  and  talks  lives  together  until  death  alone  should  oome 
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to  part  them, — she  waited  for  it  with  some  all  his  days, — he  was  young  now,  and  must 
girlish  fear  and  trembling.  It  was  not  that  begin  with  whatever  he  could  find.  Mean- 
her  trust  in  Morris  Thomdike  lacked  any-  while  Millicent  believed  in  him  with  all  her 
thing  of  perfection :  he  was  the  one  ideal  devoted  heart,  and  that  was  enough :  he 
knight  in  whom  she  rested  everything  with  could  afford  to  work  and  wait, 
the  tender  romance  of  eighteen ;  she  was  They  first  went  to  housekeeping  in  three 
willing  to  lay  her  all  in  his  strong  hand,  and  pleasant,  sunny  rooms  on  an  unfashionable 
let  him  do  with  it  as  he  would, — ^he  could  street,  as  absurdly  happy  a  young  couple  as 
not  do  her  wrong.  But  the  wedding-day  could  be  found  in  all  the  great  city.  They 
meant  saying  good-by  to  Endicott  and  all  planned  together  just  where  every  piece  of 
the  life  she  had  ever  known,  leaving  every  furniture  should  stand,  and  changed  the 
familiar  association  and  acquaintance,  and  place  of  the  Japanese  cabinet  and  the  Rogers 
beginning  the  world  anew.  Older  people  group  over  and  over  to  see  where  each  would 
than  Milly  Garrison  know  the  dull,  vague  look  the  best.  He  hung  the  curtains  him- 
sadness  that  comes  with  the  final  ending  of  self  in  the  square  bay-window,  while  she 
anything  to  which  we  have  been  long  used,  held  hammer  and  screw-driver,  and  laughed 
even  though  it  may  not  have  been  all  bright  and  chattered  and  made  believe  ridicule  him 
or  pleasant ;  and  it  was  no  wrong  toward  for  his  clumsiness ;  and  she  dusted  all  the 
her  lover  if  the  tears  would  sometimes  .come  dainty  china,  and  arranged  it  in  housewifely 
when  she  was  alone  to  think.  ,  order  on  the  shelves.  Oh,  it  was  delightful 
The  day  came  at  last,  a  late,  sunny  day  in  to  be  married,  and  have  a  home  of  one's  own 
June,  when  the  roses  arbund  the  porch  at  and  a  pretty  little  wife  to  plan  it  1 
home  were  all  a  sweet  confusion  of  pink  "  It  is  all  done,  Milly,"  he  said,  one  night, 
and  crimson  blossoms,  and  tall,  white  gar-  The  last  of  their  precious  belongings,  wed- 
den-lilies  stood  straight  and  slender  beside  ding-gifts  and  all,  had  found  its  place,  and 
the  front  path.  It  was  a  simple,  quiet  wed-  they  were  taking  a  final  survey  of  the  small 
ding,  and  soon  over :  there  was  no  longer  kingdom.  It  was  in  the  sitting-room,  just 
any  Miss  Garrison,  but  Mr.  Thomdike  had  at  sunset,  and  a  long  sheaf  of  golden  light 
a  very  charmiug  wife  instead.  Then,  after  came  streaming  in  across  the  room, — it  lay 
a  little,  the  carriage  came  to  take  them  to  warm  and  yellow  over  the  fern-strewn  car- 
the  station — ^they  passed  out  under  the  rose-  pet,  lighted  up  the  polished  stand  of  the 
covered  porch  and  down  the  path,  and  student-lamp,  and  gleamed  on  the  bindings 
started  out  together  to  find  their  new  world,  of  their  favorite  books  and  the  line  of  scar- 
It  was  no  briUiant  match,  this  marriage  let  morocco  that  bordered  the  low,  wide 
of  Millicent  with  Morris  Thomdike;  he  was  shelves.  Mr.  Thomdike  had  just  righted 
simply  a  strong,  well-built  young  man  of  the  frame  of  a  large  picture  over  the  mantel, 
twenty-fix,  with  no  wealth  but  a  good  and  Millicent  stood  near,  with  her  brown 
education  and  intellectual'  ability.  People  hair  just  touched  by  the  shaft  of  sunshine, 
prophesied  literary  success  for  him,  and  in  "  It  is  all  done,  Milly — it  is  our  home  to- 
the  course  of  time  both  money  and  reputa-  gether.  Are  you  sure  you  can  be  happy  in 
tion ;  but  they  had  not  come  as  yet,  for  he  it  ?  " 

was  only  a  hard-working  journalist,  hunting  "Oh,  Morris  I"  she  said;  and  held  out 

up  news  for  a  city  paper,  reporting  speeches  both  her  hands.    He  took  them  and  herself 

and  sermons,  and  between  times  trying  his  aa  well  into  his  arms, 

hand  at  a  sketch  or  an  essay  for  some  raaga-  "  I  will  not  make  you  sorry,  Milly,— do 

zine.    He  was  willing  for  the  present  to  you  know  how  long  I  have  dreamed  of 

work  hard  and  gain  but  little  recognition  this?" 

for  his  labor ;  he  knew  his  own  powers,  and,  Millicent  was  not  a  very  wise  little  wife 

though  far  from  being  what  would  ordi-  at  first,  although  a  very  industrious  and 

narily  be  judged  a  conceited  man,  felt  in-  blissful  one.    She  made  a  great  many  ab- 

wardly  satisfied  of  their  future  result.    He  surd  mistakes  in  the  commissary  depart- 

did  not  expect  to  be  a  newspaper  reporter  ment  of  the  household,  which  they  laughed 
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over  together  as  if  each  one  were  the  great-  used  to  feel  a  little  lonely  as  the  afternoon 
est  joke  in  the  world, — she  made  rash  bar-  went  by  and  the  sheaf  of  golden  sunset  light 
gains  and  was  wofully  cheated,  and  Morris  lay  over  the  ferns  on  the  floor.  She  would 
made  fun  of  her  when  she  told  him  about  throw  aside  the  book  she  was  trying  to  read, 
them.  "  Never  mind,  sir  I  "  she  would  say,  — rather  heavy  reading  for  Millicent,  but 
with  a  toss  of  the  brown  head.  *^  You  mar-  Morris  must  not  be  ashamed  of  her  I — and 
ried  an  imsophisticated  country-girl,  and  sitting  at  the  piano  would  sing  to  herself 
you  must  put  up  with  her  till  she  gets  as  until  it  was  time  to  set  the  lamp  in  the  bay- 
sharp  and  business-like  as  you  are.  You  window  where  he  could  see  it  as  soon  as  he 
ought  to  have  known  better ;  I  told  you  I  turned  the  comer.  Then  she  would  hear 
didn't  know  much!"  and  he  always  seemed  him  shut  the  outer  door  down-stain»,  and 
quite  willing  to  accept  the  situation  1  She  would  run  out  in  the  hall  to  meet  him. 
had  meant  to  be  very  methodical  and  or-  They  would  have  their  tea  together,  and  she 
derly  in  all  her  domestic  affairs,  and  had  would  tell  him  everything  that  happened 
even  planned  just  how  to  divide  the  day  during  the  day.  He  would  read  the  paper 
among  her  different  tasks ; — so  much  time  to  her  while  she  put  away  the  china  once 
for  housework,  so  much  for  shopping  and  more,  and  they  would  have  a  long  evening 
small  errands,  so  much  for  practice  on  the  together.  She  would  sing  a  little  in  a  pure 
new  piano  that  was  a  wedding-present,  so  soprano  that  was  sweet,  if  not  very  strong, 
much  for  reading  and  study,  that  she  might  and  he  would  play  for  her  on  a  dearly- 
talk  intelligently  with  Morris  of  the  things  cherished  violin — his  one  accomplishment 
in  which  he  was  interested.  It  was  a  very  outside  his  literary  work.  Of  tenest  of  all, 
nice,  precise  little  schedule  when  it  was  all  they  would  sit  and  talk  together  by  the  open 
written  out  in  a  round,  gii'lish  hand ;  it  grate  (extravagant,  that  grate,  but  so  pleas- 
looked  very  easy  on  paper,  but  somehow  the  ant) ;  she  was  a  little  woman,  small  and 
plan  was  seldom  quite  carried  out.  slender,  and  she  used  to  sit  on  the  broad 
She  would  see  Morris  off  in  the  morning,  arm  of  the  easy-chair.  The  days  were  long 
after  breakfast,  help  him  on  with  the  big  while  Morris  was  away,  but  those  evenings 
overcoat,  and  be  paid  for  the  labor  as  Morris  were  never  half  long  enough, 
best  knew  how ;  she  would  stand  in  the  bay-  When  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  tall 
window  and  watch  till  he  came  to  the  cor-  elms  on  the  Common  began  to  put  out  green 
ner,  three  doors  below ;  there  he  would  turn  pennons  in  answer  to  the  pert  little  grass- 
a  moment  with  a  nod  and  a  smile  and  then  blades  down  below,  and  the  English  spar- 
disappear  from  sight.  Still  she  would  linger  rows  moved  into  their  houses  and  kept  up  a 
to  watch  the  passers  in  the  narrow,  paved  twitter  of  neighborly  gossip,  Mr.  Thomdike, 
street,  glance  gratefully  across  to  the  gay  coming  home  at  night  across  the  green- 
geraniums  in  the  opposite  window  that  shaded  park  would  often  meet  a  little  figure 
brightened  the  dull  walls  with  a  gleam  of  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  broad  paths,  and 
scarlet,  and  wonder,  with  a  soft  light  in  the  have  company  the  rest  of  the  way.  He  had 
great,  brown  eyes,  whether  her  neighbors  been  working  hard  all  the  winter,  and  felt 
were  half  as  happy  as  she.  Then  she  would  it  now ;  his  head  used  to  ache  sometimes 
wake  from  the  pleasant  reverie,  and  remem-  wiieu  he  would  have  read  the  paper,  and 
bering  that  the  cares  of  a  housewife  were  Millicent  would  stand  behind  the  easy-chair 
now  on  her  shoulders,  would  sing  softly  to  and  charm  the  ache  away  from  the  high, 
herself,  while,  in  a  pretty  cambric  apron  with  broad  forehead,  with  hands  whose  touch  was 
frills  and  pocket?,  she  dusted  the  piano  and  always  cool  and  soft.  He  would  not  let  her 
the  Rogers  group,  washed  the  delicate  china  do  it  long.  He  would  capture  the  hand  that 
cups  and  saucers, — or  later  made  great  array  wore  her  only  ring, — a  broad,  gold  band, — 
of  sugar  and  spice  boxes  preparatory  to  a  and  draw  her  down  beside  him.  Perhaps 
dessert  when  Morris  came  home  to  dinner,  they  did  not  talk  much  then ;  Millicent  had 
Some  days  he  could  not  come  back  until  learned  that  when  Morris  had  a  headache  or 
night:  they  were  long,  quiet  days,  and  she  was  anxious  or  worried  about  anything  he 
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did  not  want  to  talk — it  was  his  way  to  be  yet  to  give  up  some  trifling  preference  if 

silent,  80  she  was  silent  too.  Morris  cared  much  about  it.    He  was  moje 

They  went  back  to  Endicott  for  a  visit  in  likely  to  know  what  was  best,  of  course ;  at 

the  summer.    How  odd  it  seemed  to  be  all  events  she  would  not  vex  him  by  petty 

"  Mrs.  Thomdike,"  and  only  a  guest  in  the  opposition — ^it  was  a  man's  place  to  settle 

old,  familiar  places  she  had  known  so  well,  matters  and  decide  them.    He  was  always 

But  it  w^  happier  so— oh,  a  thousand  times  very  good  to  her,  she  had  never  anything  to 

happier!  forgive,— only   sometimes   she   wished  he 

They  came  back  to  the  city  after  only  a  would  not  read  the  paper  quite  so  much, 
short  vacation,  Morris  could  not  leave  the  (she  was  not  always  interested  in  that  paper, 
office  longer  and  she  would  not  stay  without  but  she  never  let  him  know  it,)  and  would 
him  ;  another  fall  and  winter  vanished,  and  talk  more  and  play  to  her  oftener  on  the 
the  spring  came  again,  and  Morris  used  to  precious  violin.  She  had  a  dim,  shadowy 
have  the  headaches  oftener  than  ever, — little  sense  that  Morris  was  getting  used  to  it  all, 
lines  came  in  his  forehead,  and  the  silent  — to  the  little  sitting-room,  and  the  dainty 
moods  when  he  was  troubled  about  business  tea-table  with  two  plates,  and  the  evening 
affairs  were  longer  and  more  frequent  afterwards.  Did  a  mim  "  get  used "  to 
Millicent  knew  very  little  about  money-  things  so  soon,  she  wondered?  She  could 
matters ;  her  education,  like  that  of  roost  never  quite  take  them  all  for  granted ;  they 
girls  who  have  been  brought  up  in  homes  of  were  like  the  f  ulflUment  of  some  dream,  for- 
sheltered  comfort,  was  charmingly  deficient  gotten  at  first,  but  afterwards  remembered 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  dollars  and  bit  by  bit  as  it  all  came  true.  She  told  her- 
cents.  She  had  a  general  idea  that  Mor-  self  she  must  be  a  sensible  woman  now  and 
ris  had  to  work  very  hard,  and  tried  to  not  a  silly  girl ;  her  husband  was  working 
help  him  with  various  small  economies  hard  from  morning  till  night,  and  she  could 
that  did  not  help  so  very  much  after  all.  not  reasonably  expect  ^im  to  think  of  noth- 
She  never  teased  him  by  irrelevant  ques-  ing  but  her  and  her  slightest,  half-uncon- 
tions  or  too  curious  urging  of  confidence;  scions  wishes,  as  he  did  in  those  dear,  red- 
she  wished  he  would  tell  her  more  so  that  letter  days  when  he  came  a -wooing.  It  was 
she  could  understand  better  how  to  help,  different  now ;  they  were  married  and  set- 
but  he  seldom  did  so.  She  learned  that  "  it  tied  down,  and,  naturally,  that  first  fine, 
wasn't  Morris's  way."  She  learned  some  delightful  thrill  of  conscious  happiness  in 
other  things  about  Morris  too,  as  the  months  each  other  must  become  more  or  less  soft- 
went  flying  by ;  no  great  faults — Oh,  no  1  ened  into  a  constant  and  common  factor  of 
those  were  impossible  in  Morris  I — but  pecul-  their  wedded  life.  The  little  three-roomed 
iarities,  if  you  will ;  things  that  were  only  kingdom,  being  a  material  index  of  their 
'*  his  way."  Mr.  Thocndike  was  what  Mrs.  inner  experience,  was  a  mute  metaphor  of 
Holt  calls  "  masterful " — ^no  more  self-willed,  the  same  proposition.  Morris  selected  the 
perhaps,  than  a  great  many  other  men ;  he  f em-pattern  carpet  that  was  to  be  a  joy  for- 
was  never  deliberately  inconsiderate  of  his  ever.  Its  beauty  at  the  first  was  undeniable, 
wife's  wishes ;  but  when  he  had  made  up  but  two  years'  sunshine  made  the  fronds  of 
his  mind  on  a  certain  end,  it  was  very  hard  green  and  brown  fade  a  little  where  it 
to  see  that  anything  else  might  be  in  some  streamed  in  through  the  broad  bay-window, 
way  better.  There  was  never  any  conflict  one  of  the  pretty  ehina  cups  had  lost  a 
of  opinions  between  them,  they  never  rad-  handle,  and  the  imposing  array  of  spoons 
ically  disagreed  on  any  question  of  impor-  and  basins  in  the  tiny  pantry  was  not  quite 
tance,  and,  as  for  little,  inconsequent  mat-  so  brilliant  and  shining  as  it  had  been  once, 
ters,  why,  they  were  settled  one  way  or  the  The  new  was  wearing  off  a  little;  that  was 
other,  as  it  might  happen.  Only  it  more  all ;  there  was  no  especial,  tangible  change 
generally  happened  to  be  the  one  way —  in  the  even  course  of  things  until  two  twin 
Morris's  ^ay.  Millicent  was  naturally  yield-  babies  brought  it  with  them, 
ing  and  confiding ;  it  was  no  cross  to  her  as  Mrs.  Thomdike  was  a  pretty  little  mother 
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and  a  very  devoted  one.    She  looked  like  a  day's  work,  and  it  certainly  was  not  pleasant 

child  herself,  with  the  great,  brown  eyes,  to  hear  two  babies  crying  at  once.    It  made 

and  waves  of  soft  hair  peeping  oat  from  his  head  ache. 

nnder  the  morsel  of  lace  and  ribbon  that  Mrs.  Thomdike  held  her  husband  and 
she  caUed  a  cap.  She  talked  baby-nonsense  children  in  religious  adoration,  but  that 
by  the  hour  to  the  bits  of  miniature  human-  could  not  prevent  the  pink  cheeks'  growing 
ity  that  did  not  know  how  to  answer  to  the  pale,  and  the  dark  eyes'  being  circled  with 
names  of  Jamie  and  Josephine,  and  had  a  dark  shadows.  She  grew  tired  too  that  sum- 
fine  time  playing  with  them,  while  she  mer  before  it  was  time  for  the  annual  visit 
learned  to  wash  and  dress  and  take  care  of  to  Endicott  The  warm  weather  came  on 
these  small  visitors.  A  stout,  good-natured  early  that  year,  and  the  rooms  seemed  small 
German  girl  came  to  see  to  the  dusting  and  and  close.  The  children  were  pretty  and 
the  dinner,  and  Millicent  forgot  almost  all  always  nicely  cared-for, — ^Mrs.  Thomdike's 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  those  callers  quite  went  into  raptures  over  them, 
'  remarkable  children — all  but  Morris.  He  — but  a  baby  is  very  heavy  and  warm  and 
was  very  tender  of  her  and  very  proud  of  burdensome  on  a  sultry  day  in  June,  and 
the  babies ;  he  would  kiss  them  and  toss  when  there  are  two  babies  instead  of  one 
them  up  in  the  air,  and  pretend  to  scold  perhaps  the  complete  effect  would  be  ex- 
them  because  they  did  not  answer  politely  pressed  rather  by  the  product  of  the  two 
and  sit  up  straight,  and  do  all  the  delight-  than  by  their  sum.  Poor  Milly  thought  so 
fully  ridiculous  things  that  a  young  papa  now  and  then  when  she  was  tired  and  weaiy 
generally  does,  and — and  he  wanted  his  sup-  and  there  was  a  great  mending  basket  full 
per  and  his  slippers.  Then  Millicent  would  of  work  to  be  done,  and  supper  to  get  for 
recall,  with  a  little  pang  of  regret,  that  a  Morris,  and  the  student-lamp  growing  black 
button  was  still  hanging  loosely  from  his  from  neglect  of  polish,  and  the  bureau- 
coat,  and  his  necktie  was  shabby, — some-  drawers  needing  a  regulating  hand.  Then 
how  Morris's  clothes  did  fall  to  pieces  in  the  she  would  be  suddenly  conscienoeH»tricken 
strangest  way ;  you  could  never  tell  when  at  the  very  idea  of  complaining  at  any  labor 
or  where  the  next  repairs  would  be  needed,  her  own  children  could  bring,  and  would 
^— and  she  would  rouse  the  tired  feet  and  kiss  the  wee  pink  faces  yet  again  with  half 
get  out  the  work-basket.  It  was  beginning  remorseful  tenderness, 
to  look  quite  matronly  now.  The  babies  grew  and  thrived  under  their 
The  Grerman  girl  asked  a  dreadful  price  little  mother's  unfailing  care,  and  gained 
for  her  services  and  her  good-nature,  and  brighter  roses  every  summer  when  the  weeks 
there  were  a  great  many  drains  on  Mr.  at  Endicott  took  them  into  country  air  and 
Thomdike's  pocket-book,  never  too  well  sunshine.  They  had  MiUieent's  dark  eyes 
filled,  so  after  Millicent  grew  quite  well  and  and  hair,  and  little  Josephine  had  the  very 
strong  again  Charlotte  went  away,  and  came  same  dimple  in  one  pink  cheek  that  people 
in  only  once  a  week.  The  little  wife  had  no  used  to  think  so  pretty  when  MiUy  Garrison 
time  to  be  lonely  now,  though  Morris  was  laughed.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Thorndike  had 
often  gone  all  day, — ^twin  babies  have  a  way  a  dimple  too,  but  she  was  no  longer  very 
of  disposing  of  one's  leisure  moments  very  pretty ;  her  beauty  had  been  of  the  pro- 
efEectually.  Small  Jamie  and  Josie  were  verbial  American  type  that  fades  out  a  few 
untiring  in  their  powers  of  exaction;  she  years  after  marriage  and  leaves  the  com- 
wonried  over  pins  and  strings,  and  fancied  plexion  pale  or  sallow  and  the  features  a 
all  sorts  of  dire  diseases  hovering  about  little  worn  and  sharp.  She  was  apt  to  have 
whenever  they  fretted  or  cried.  The  long  dark  circles  around  her  eyes  a  good  deal  of 
evenings  Were  naturally  broken  into  now.  the  time  now,  from  much  anxiety  over  the 
Morris  read  the  paper  to  himself  while  she  children  and  the  household  economy,  and 
was  busy  in  the  other  room,  and  sometimes  broken  rest  at  night.  It  sometimes  troubled 
had  to  get  his  own  slippers  from  the  closet  her  to  think  of  this  when  she  looked  in  the 
He  was  often  tired,  besides,  after  a  hard  glass  to  smooth  h^r  hair  and  put  on  a  fresh 
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collar  before  Morris  came  home  to  tea ;  she  earnest  and  sure  it  would  be  better  to  go,  so 
wanted  to  be  pretty  still  for  his  sake,  he  she  said  very  little  in  the  way  of  objection, 
used  to  be  so  "proxid  of  his  pretty  wife  when  Perhaps  he  never  imagined  a  half  of  the 
they  went  out  together.  They  went  out  real  grief  it  was  to  pack  up  all  the  house- 
very  little  now ;  Millicent  could  not  leave  hold  goods,  and  see  only  bare  floors  and  cur- 
Jamie  and  Josephine,  and  Morris  did  not  tainless  windows  in  their  deserted  home, 
care  much  to  go  without  her ;  he  was  natu-  It  would  have  made  her  much  more  un- 
rally  more  domestic  than  social,  and,  spend-  happy  had  it  not  been  for  a  piece  of  great 
ing  his  strength  all  day  in  conscientious  good  fortune  that  came  to  the  little  house- 
application  to  his  chosen  work,  felt  little  hold  just  at  this  time, — Morris  was  made 
inclination  for  calls  or  concerts.  It  did  literary  editor  of  the  DaUy  Intelligenee, 
annoy  him  sometimes,  when  he  had  prom-  She  was  very  proud  and  glad  of  this, — she 
ised  'himself  a  long  pleasant  evening  with  had  always  known  it  would  come  as  the 
Millicent  after  the  student-lamp  was  lighted,  reward  of  ability  and  industry.  It  was  in- 
the  reading  of  some  new  book,  one  of  the  deed  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune.  The 
old  songs  she  always  used  to  be  singing,  and  Intdtigenee^  although  in  its  primary  purpose 
a  bit  of  practice  on  the  n^lected  violin, —  devoted  more  especially  to  news  and  politics 
to  have  Jamie  take  a  contrary  fit  and  refuse  than  to  literary  matters,  had  always  been 
to  go  to  sleep  or  lie  awake  or  do  anything  carefully  edited  in  that  department,  and  in 
but  scream  tiU  his  face  was  purple,  or  to  the  minds  of  half  its  readers  those  columns 
have  Josie  threatened  with  an  attack  of  constituted  its  really  highest  value.  Morris 
croup,  and  Millicent  flying  about  with  hot  Thomdike  was  well  able  to  take  the  place 
w^ter  and  flannels.  He  would  play  a  little  of  the  retiring  editor,  and  when  he  did  so 
to  himi^lf,  perhaps, — ^not  much,  for  fear  it  the  managers  very  sensibly  congratulated 
would  ^ve  Jamie  an  excuse  for  wakeful-  themselves  on  having  found  precisely  the 
nessy — and  then  settle  down  to  read  all  man  they  wanted.  The  salary  was  not 
alone.  He  became  accustomed  to  even  this  large,  considering  the  amount  of  work  to 
after  a  while,  and,  when  the  croup  and  con-  which  it  was  supposed  to  answer,  but  it  was 
trarlnees  had  become  an  old  story,  used  to  a  great  deal  more  than  Mr.  Thomdike's  in- 
read  or  write  by  himself  as  a  matter  of  come  had  ever  been  before,  so  he  and  Milli- 
course.  His  own  personal  interests  and  cent  rejoiced  together.  There  would  be 
occupations  were  literary ;  he  wanted  Milli-  plenty  of  ways  in  which  to  spend  it.  A 
cent  to  help  enjoy  the  good  things  he  him-  part  of  Morris's  earnings  went  regularly  to 
self  could  appreciate  so  well,  but  with  mas-  the  support  of  an  old  aunt  in  the  country 
online  clumsiness  of  logic  he  somehow  came  who  had  taken  care  of  him  when  he  was  a 
to  think,  that  because  her  life  was  spent  child ;  it  was  her  turn  to  be  taken  care  of 
among  work-baskets  and  dusting  brushes,  now,  and  he  did  it  gladly  and  without  a 
they  were,  after  all,  what  she  cared  for  thought  of  complaining  because  the  dollars 
most  She  was  a  good  little  wife,  but  she  melted  away  so  fast.  There  was  nothing 
was  careful  and  troubled  about  many  things  1  mean  or  small-natured  about  Morris  Thorn- 
It  was  when  the  twins  were  five  years  dike;  he  would  have  dressed  his  wife  in 
old  that  they  moved  away  from  Ellison  satin  and  diamonds  if  he  could  afford  it  and 
street ;  they  were  crowded  there,  and  Mr.  she  would  accept  them, — ^but  he  never 
Thomdike  thought  the  air  out  in  the  high-  thought  of  some  ways  in  which  he  might 
land  suburbs  would  be  better  for  the  chil-  have  made  her  rather  monotonous  life  a  little 
dren.  Millicent  did  not  want  to  make  the  brighter ;  perhaps  few  men  would  have 
change ;  she  had  that  demonstrative  cling-  thought  or  seen  if  they  had  been  in  his 
ing  nature  that  attaches  itself  very  closely  place. 

to  places  as  well  as  persons,  and  she  could  It  was  a  broad,  unpaved  street  into  which 

not  bear  to  leave  the  pleasant  rooms  where  they  moved ;  and  there  were  two  small  roa- 

they  had  spent  those  long*  sunny  days  of  pies  before  the  house,  which  stood  a  little 

their  first  married-life.    Still,  Morris  was  apart  from  the  neighboring  block  of  brick 
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houses,  and  had  a  narrow  grass-plot,  dusty  be  most  natural  to  say,  but  Norah  did  by 

but  still  green,  on  either  side  of  the  short,  no  means  all  the  work,  as  her  mistress  could 

stone-paved  walk.    It  stood  on  the  comer  have  testified.    Yet,  with  all  the  girPs  Mi- 

of  the  street  and  had  large  windows  on  three  lesian  stupidity  and  awkwardness,  her  pres- 

sides ;  a  pleasant,  roomy  house,  and  they  ence  was  necessarily  a  great  saving  to  Mrs. 

were  to  have  the  second  floor  and  half  the  Thorndike's  health  and  strength,  and  gave 

third  all  by  themselves.     The  Laurences  her  much  more  courage  to  tend  the  fretful 

lived   down -stairs;    Mr.    Thomdike   had  baby  and  attack  the  heaps  of  accumulated 

known  John  Laurence  a  long  while,  and  now  sewing.    John  and  Agnes  were  the  cheeriest 

that  he  and  Agnes  were  married  it  was  fort-  and  best  of  neighbors,  Morris  was  managing 

unate  that  they  could  have  them  for  fellow-  his  department  of  the  Intelligence  with  per- 

tenants.     John  was  a  frank,  bright-faced  feot  success.     Jamie  and  Josie,  in  little 

young  man,  just  the  sort  to  be  popular  sailor^uits  very  much  alike,  were  as  pretty 

wherever  he  went,  and  Agnes, — well,  Agnes  and  cunning  as  possible,  and  Millicent  was 

was  very  good,  though  she  was  so  homely ;  very  happy.    It  was  that  winter  that  John 

pathetically  homely  Millicent  used  to  think  Laurence's  cousin  Rosamond  took   music 

her  at  first,  with  the  faded  reddish  hair,  lessons  in  the  city,  and  came  to  board  with 

dull  eyes  and  prominent  teeth,  but  after-  the  Laurances  down-stairs, 
wards  she  did  not  mind  those  little  deficien-       Rosamond  Fay  was  a  girl  whom  men  were 

cies  of  form  and  color  half  so  much.    Agnes  almost  certain  to  admire ;  it  was  not  always 

herself  never  seemed  to  care  but  little  about  quite  so  certain  that  women  would  like  her. 

her  lack  of  beauty ;  she  was  used  to  it,  and  She  was  much  above  the  average  height, 

could  and  did  admire  other  people  who  were  with  a  gracefully  rounded  figure  aboutw})j^ 

pretty  with  a  genuine  and  unselfish  enthu-  her  draperies  fell  in  long  curves  witjfnevep- 

siasra.  a  straight  line  among  them ;  she  ha(  a  full, 

When  baby  Maud  came  to  occupy  the  white  throat  and  prettily  turned  handft  and 

empty  cradle  and  wear  the  outgrown  slips  wrists,  her  features  were  good,  though  by 

that  were  made  for  the  twins,  Millicent  no  means  faultless,  and  her  hair  was  very 

found  her  accustomed  load  of  care  very  sen-  long,  fine  and  heavy,  a  pale,  golden-blonde 

sibly  augmented.     Jamie  and  Josie  had  in  tint,  and  lay  in  great,  smooth  coils  and 

been  well  and  good  as  children  go,  but  Maud  puffs  on  the  crown  of  her  head.    Miss  Fay 

was  always  ailing  and  fretful,  and  the  doc-  was  only  twenty-one  that  winter,  but  gave 

tor's  bills  counted  up  like  a  problem  in  invo-  every  one  the  impression  of  being  considera- 

lution.    Millicent  came  to  be  very  glad  Mrs.  bly  older ;  that  was  partly  due  to  her  height 

Laurence  was  in  the  house  with  her, — Agnes  and  natural  stateliness  of  carriage,  but  more, 

was  kind  and  sensible,  and  often  used  to  perhaps,  to  the  perfect  self-possession  and 

come  upstairs,  and  in  a  thousand  little,  un-  command  which  always  distinguished  her. 
obtrusive  ways  help  her  out  in  her  worries        "  That  cousin  of  John'sis  very  handsome," 

and  perplexities.    Maud  would  generally  go  Morris  observed  one  evening.    Jamie  and 

to  sleep  more  easily  and  quickly  when  Agnes  Josie  were  abed,  and  Maud  had  just  been 

held  her  in  the  low  rocking-chair,  and  Mil-  coaxed  to  sleep,  so  Millicent  slipped  into 

licent  could  take  the  time  to  mend  a  rent  the  sitting-room  with  her  work-basket, 
for  Morris  or  get  the  twins  ready  for  school        *<  Yes  ?  "  said  Millicent,  knotting  a  long 

— a  kindergarten  on  the  next  comer.    Mr.  needleful  of  thread,  and  taking  up  one  of 

Thomdike  was  particular  about  the  chil-  Jamie's  little  stockings.    "I  haven't  seen 

dren's  associates,  and  would  not  let  them  much  of  her  yet.    She  and  Agnes  were  com- 

go  to  the  B —  street  primary,  though  their  ing  up  this  afternoon,  but  they  had  callers, 

quarterly  tuition  bills  were  a  little  exorbi-  I  think  she  is  going  to  stay  all  winter." 
tant.    He  saw,  too,  how  pale  and  tired  Mil-       «  Ah  1 "  said  Mr.  Thomdike,  half  absently, 

licent  was  looking,  and  a  stout  and  heavy-  glancing  back  to  his  book.    **  I  hope  so, 

footed  daughter  of  Erin  was  established  in  I  'm  sure.    She  seems  like  a  very  superior 

the  household — as  maid-of-all-work,  it  would  girL" 
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^  Agnes  says  she  is  a  fine  musician. — Yon  band ;  he  needed  just  such  bright  and  enter- 

will  like  that,  Morris."  taining  evenings  as  seemed  to  be  fairly 

"Oh—yes,"  said  Mr.  Thorndike,  again,  inaugurated,  and  she  herself  found  them 

leaving  Froude  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  agreeable  when  she  slipped  down-stairs  after 

"  Yes, — that  will  be  pleasant ;  perhaps  we  the  baby  was  hushed  to  sleep  and  everything 

can  have  little  concerts  of  our  own  here,  left  quiet  and  in  order.    Sometimes  Maud 

What  is  her  name  ?    I  have  forgotten  it."  would  lie  awake  and  cry,  or  Josie  would  be- 

'*  Fay,  —  Rosamond  Fay ;    pretty  name,  gin  to  croak  and  wheeze  in  the  old  fashion, 

is  n't  it?    I  think  it  suits  her  exactly."  so  that  she  could  not  go  down  at  all;  but 

"  Rosamond  ?  "  repeated  Mr.  Thorndike,  Agnes  often  came  up  then  and  sat  with  her 
with  an  odd  little  smile.  "  It  could  n't  be  while  the  others  had  the  music, 
improved  for  such  a  Mr.  Thorndike  highly  approved  of  Rosa- 
*— daughter  of  the  gods,  dirlnely  tall  mond,  in  a  fashion  half  brotherly  and  half 
And  most  divinely  falr.»  paternal ;  he  thought  her  very  nearly  what 
Yes,  you  are  right.  That  is  precisely  the  a  girl  should  be,  well-bred,  intelligent,  en- 
name  for  her."  tertaining  and  handsome.    She  had  a  little 

Rosamond  Fay  was  a  "  superior  "  girl  in  way  of  deferring  to  his  tastes  and  asking  his 

many  ways,  and  Mr.    Thomdike's  rather  opinions  on  various  matters  which  was  far 

careless  opinion  to  that  effect  deepened  into  from  being  distasteful  and  often  appealed 

a  decided  conviction  as  time  went  by  and  to  him  for  directions  or  advice  in  regard  to 

they  all  became  better  acquainted  with  the  places  and  objects  of  interest  in  the  city 

new-comer.    She  sang  with  much  expres-  which  she  was  anxious  to  see.    He  praised 

sion  and  power  in  a  mellow  contralto  voice,  her  a  great  deal  to  Millicent. 

jed  with  great  accuracy  and  a  very  "  I  am  very  glad  you  like  her,  Morris," 
delicatekouch.  She  could  sketch,  and  paint  Mrs.  Thorndike  would  say.  <<She  is  very 
in  oils  very  well  for  one  who  had  never  made  nice  indeed.  Is  that  book  of  engravings  in 
i^flpecialty  of  those  accomplishments,  and  the  parlor  still, — the  one  you  were  looking 
her  reading  and  general  information  were  over  the  other  night  ?  I  thought  I  would 
much  more  extensive  than  with  most  girls  like  to  look  at  it  to-day." 
of  her  age.  She  could  talk  by  the  hour  of  *'  I  carried  it  back  to  the  Athenaeum  yes- 
standard  novels  and  poetry,  was  or  professed  terday :  I  'm  very  sorry, — I  thought  you  had 
to  be  an  enthusiast  in  two  or  three  depart-  seen  it  too.  I  '11  take  it  out  again  for  you." 
ments  of  natural  science,  took  a  lady-like  "No,  don't,"  said  Millicent.  "It  does  n't 
interest  in  political  questions,  and  was  at  matter, — there  are  plenty  of  other  things, 
home  among  a  host  of  authors  whom  Mrs.  I  dare  say  I  might  not  have  the  time,  any- 
Thomdike  only  knew  by  name, — Carlyle,  way. — Oh  I  Morris, — I  forgot.  Something 
Ruskin,  Taine  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  ails  the  water-pipes  in  the  kitchen ;  won't 
Thorndike  was  a  man  of  literary  enthusi-  you  send  a  man  up  to  fix  them,  please?" 
asms, — and  Miss  Fay  was  always  ready  to  Millicent  did  really  think  Miss  Fay  "very 
talk  of  common  idols  with  sympathy  and  nice."  She  herself  admired  that  young  lady's 
appreciation.  He  delighted  in  good  music, —  stately  bearing  and  indisputable  talent,  and 
and  that  Miss  Fay  was  always  ready  to  pra(>-  — yes,  she  was  glad  that  Morris  liked  to  talk 
tice.  The  violin  emerged  from  its  case  once  with  John's  cousin,  but  it  did  make  her  feel 
more,  and  they  played  duets  in  the  evening  just  the  least  bit  lonely  uad  insignificant 
after  Morris  had  come  home  from  the  edi-  herself.  She  had  forgotten  almost  all  her 
torial  desk  and  John  Laurence  from  the  music,  she  had  never  read  the  books  her 
store.  At  first  they  had  the  music  upstairs  husband  knew  by  heart,  and  could  not  talk 
or  down  as  it  might  happen,  but  Maud  was  with  graceful  fluency  of  art  and  artists.  She 
apt  to  be  wakeful  and  fretting  if  she  heard  used  to  wish  that  she  had  read  and  studied 
it  long,  so  they  drifted  down  into  the  Lau-  more  when  she  was  a  girl  at  school,  and 
rence's  parlor  entirely.  Millicent  was  glad  once  in  a  while,  that  she  could  be  tall  and 
to  have  this  pleasant  change  for  her  hus-  dignified  instead  of  little  and  slender.    Mor- 
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ris  Hked  to  quote  those  lines  from  the  *'  Dream  of  women  and  the  best  companion  and  help- 
of  Fair  Women/'  Sometimes  when  she  was  meet  for  himself ;  that  was  'xmderstood  and 
tired  and  nervous  upstairs  with  the  children,  taken  for  granted.  If ,  meanwhile,  he  some- 
the  faint,  sweet  strains  came  floating  up  the  times  found  it  agreeable  to  talk  with 
hall-way  from  yiolin  and  piano.  Morris  some  one  else  on  matters  in  which  he  was  in- 
used  to  play  those  same  pieces  of  music  to  terested,  but  of  which  Millicent  knew  next 
her  when  they  were  first  married  and  Uved  to  nothing, — why,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
on  Ellison  street ;  they  made  her  feel  old  was  honest,  frank  and  reasonable  should  he 
and  homesick  now.  One  night  especially  not  do  so  if  he  liked  ?  He  did  like, 
they  jarred  upon  her.  Maud  was  wailing  Rosamond  herself  was  by  no  means  in- 
over  two  teeth  that  came  very  hard,  and  she  sensible  to  the  interest  felt  in  her  by  her 
sat  by  the  cradle,  finishing  a  kilt-suit  for  grave,  scholarly  neighbor.  Her  clear  blue 
Jamie  to  wear  to  school,  Agnes  had  a  caller  eyes  were  made  to  see  as  well  as  to  be  looked 
down-stairs,  and  Morris  and  Rosamond  were  at,  and  she  used  them  to  good  purpose  in 
playing  the  Carnival  of  Venice.  She  had  both  directions.  Perhaps  her  chief  charao- 
been  awake  of  nights  a  great  deal  lately,  teristics  were,  as  some  one  had  said  of  her, 
and  the  music,  instead  of  soothing,  rasped  absolute  self-consciousuess  and  as  perfect 
and  grated  on  her  high-strung  nerves,  so  concealment  of  it.  Did  she  stand  in  a  stat- 
she  shut  the  door  and  tried  not  to  listen,  uesque  attitude  by  the  window  ?  IShs  Fay 
It  was  later  than  usual  when  Morris  came  appreciated  the  effect  quite  as  well  as  any 
up  to  find  her.  one.    Did  she  cross  the  room   in  flowing 

"What!   sewing   still?     You  ought  to  curves  of  limb   and   drapery?    Miss   Fay 

have  left  it  and  come  down-stairs,  Millicent.  knew  the  quotation  about  "  She  moves,^  a 

We  have  been  reading  the   Merchant  of  goddess,"  as  well  as  anybody  else.  |Pid  she. 

Venice,  and  Miss   Fay's  Portia  is  really  make  some  criticism  in  apt  and  |p*aceful 

well  worth  hearing."  epigram  ?    Miss  Fay's  literary  tas1»  was 

"Oh  don't,  Morris  1  I'm  tired.    Is  there  excellent,  and  she  used  it  in  her  own  con- 

anything  Miss  Fay  can't  do  ?  "  versation  as  well  as  in  judging  of  authors 

Mr.  Thomdike  was  a  little  hurt  and  a  dead  and  buried  in  a  dingy  folio.    She  was 

good  deal  displeased  at  this  small  exhibi-  used  to  being  admired  and  enjoyed  it  very 

tion  of  pettishnesA.    He  said  nothing, —  thoroughly. 

that  was  not  his  way,— but  she  knew  he  Mr.  Thomdike's  editorial  labors  though 

only  thought  her  impulsive  words  in  very  arduous  were  all  congenial  to  his  habits  and 

bad  taste;  so  she  said  no  more,  but  shed  a  few  tastes.    He  wrote  well  and  entertainingly 

tears  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  and  her  and  read  and  selected  manuscripts  with  the 

hnsband  was  unconsciously  sleeping  the  .  best  of  judgment  and  discretion.    The  lit- 

sleep  of  the  just.  erary  department   of  the  Intelligence  had 

Morris  Thomdike's  admiration  for  fair  never  published  so  many  bright  little  essays, 
Portia's  prototype  was  perfectly  open  and  sketches  and  reviews,  musical  bits  of  verse, 
frankly  expressed ;  he  felt  himself  much  the  and  terse  and  quotable  comments  on  topics 
elder  of  the  two,  and  partly  through  the  of  the  day  as  since  he  had  occupied  the  ed- 
subtle  flattery  of  intellectual  deference  and  itorial  chair.  One  morning,  looking  over 
respect  against  which  even  he  was  not  quite  the  budget  the  early  mail  carrier  had 
proof,  felt  in  Miss  Fay  much  the  same  sort  brought,  he  found  a  brief  communication  in 
of  pride  that  a  tutor  might  take  in  his  most  an  entirely  new  hand, — a  bright  little  pro- 
promising  and  praiseworthy  pupil.  If  any-  test  against  some  recent  movements  of  the 
one  could  have  intimated  to  him  the  possi-  city  forester  in  the  public  parks, — and 
bility  of  his  ever  falling  in  love  with  her,  signed  "  J.  K,  L. "  He  liked  it,  and  pub- 
he  would  have  regarded  it, — and  justly  so, —  lished  it  the  very  next  day.  The  following 
as  an  insult  to  both  his  honor  and  his  com-  week  the  owner  of  the  three  initials  sent 
mon  sense.  He  loved  his  wife  dearly.  In  another  contribution,  and  this  time  gave  an 
a  general  way  he  believed  her  to  be  the  best  address,  a  circulating  library  on  Bismarck 
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St,  where  the  manuscript  was  to  be  sent  if  Thomdike  1    Well  then,  I  am  not  /.  K,  L. 

not  accepted.    It  was  not  this  time  exactly  I  have  not  written  her  effusions.    Are  you 

what  he  wanted,  so  he  sent  it  to  the  given  satisfied  now  ?    Do  you  believe  me?  " 

address  with  a  note  of  criticism  and  regret,  <<  Partly,"  said  Morris  with  a  laugh ;  but 

and  asked  the  unknown  correspondent  to  he  did  not  believe  her  very  thoroughly, — he 

let  him  hear  from  her  again.    He  was  sure  rather  thought  she  did  not  really  want  him 

it  was  a  woman ;  the  feminine  style  was  un-  to  believe  her.    Did  not  her  manner  tell  of 

mistakable.    It  was  sometime  before  she  mental  reservations,— a  sort  of  "over-the- 

sent  anything  else,  and  he  had  half  forgot-  left,''  like   the  childish  trick  Jamie  had 

ten  the  matter  when   the  carrier  one  day  learned  at  school?    He  said  as  much  to 

brought  a  little  poem, — a  dainty,  melodious  Millicent. 

bit  of  unpretending  verse  that  struck  his  *'  It  is  queer,"  said  Millicent,  down  on  her 

fancy  immediately.    So  /.  K.  X.  vrrote  po-  knees,  folding  away  the  weekly  ironing  in 

etry  too  1    He  took  pains  to  dash  off  a  line  the  bureau  drawers.    <<  She  says  directly 

of  acknowledgment  and  thanks  this  time,  that  she  did  not  write  them  ? " 

and  sent  it  to  the  old  address.  *<  Yes, — but  then —    You  kndw  there  are 

After  this  the  three  initials  came  to  be  a  several  ways  of  saying  a  thing." 
common  sight  in  the  columns  of  the  Intelr  <*  Of  course.  What  makes  you  think  of 
ligence,  and  Mr.  Thomdike  began  to  specu-  her  particularly,  Morris?  " 
late  a  little  now  and  then  as  to  the  owner's  "  I  hardly  know  myself,  unless  it  is  be- 
identity.  Was  she  any  one  he  ever  knew  at  cause  the  articles  are  just  what  I  should  ex- 
all?  The  penmanship  was  entirely  unfa-  pect  she  would  write, — graceful  and  apt  and 
miliar, — an  odd,  angular  hand  that  looked  a  observing.  Oh  well  I  I  dare  say  I  shall 
little  as  if  it  might  have  been  assumed  for  know  sometime." 

the  occasion ;  but  why  assumed  ?    Of  what  After  the  one  childish  speech  that  had 

possible  use  could  it  be  for  a  stranger  to  vexed  her  husband,  Millicent  was  careful  to 

disguise  her  hand  ?    Somehow  a  vague  sus.  say  nothing  slightingly  of  Miss  Fay  or 

piqion  of  Miss  Fay  began  to  dawn  upon  him ;  her  accomplishments.    She  began  to  accept 

he  had  an  idea  that  she  had  written  a  little  them  with  a  dreary  sort  of  resignation.    It 

for  the  press,  though  she  was  never  inclined  used  to  mi^e  her  feel  old  and  plain  and  ig- 

to  be  very  communicative  on  the  subject,  norant,  and  now  and  then  in  a  little  spasm  of 

and  he  could  not  help  fancying  that  she  had  resentment  she  would  think  it  was  all  unjust, 

somethingtodo  with  this  mysterious  author-  These  ten  years  since  her  marriage  had 

ship.    She  never  said  much  about  J,  K,  X.'«  brought  her  little  time  to  read  or  study ; 

productions  or  gave  them  any  especial  praise,  she  had  spent  her  strength  in  keeping  the 

when  he  took  pains  to  carry  the  papers  home  in  dainty  order  and  caring  for  the 

home, — that  was  a  little  odd.    One  day  he  children ;  these  tasks  were  never  neglected 

taxed  her  directly  with  being  their  author,  so  far  as  she  could  work  and  plan  for  thei^ 

She  laughed,  and  opened  the  blue  eyes  in  accomplishment,  for  Mrs.  Thomdike  was  a 

merry  astonishment.  devoted  mother  and  a  careful  housewife. 

"I?  Why, Mr.  Thomdike,  you  're  dream-  She  began  to  be  weary  of  handsome  Rosa- 

ing !    Whatever  made  you  imagine  such  a  mond  with  her  pretty  gowns,  her  music  and 

t^g  ?  "  her  graceful  manners,  and  wished  Miss  Fay 

<<  Several   small   straws,"   said    Morris,  would  go  away  and  let  Morris  stay  with  her 

watching  her  with  lawyer-like  intentness.  all  the  evening,  and  let  her  sit  on  the  arm 

<<  I  do  not  quite  see  how  /.  K.  L,  can  stand  of  the  easy-chair  again,  and  talk  as   they 

for  Rosamond  Fay."  used,  so  long  ago.    She  grew  more  pale  and 

«  That 's  equivocation.  Miss  Rosamond  1  thin  as  the  spring  came  on,  and  she  used  to 

Do  you  quite  dare  deny  it,  flat  ?  "  feel  tired  and  discouraged  when  the  children 

"Of  course  I  do."  had  started  ofE  to  school  and  the  day's  tasks 

<<  I  have  not  heard  yom  yet."  stared  her  in  the  face.    Morris  did  not  think 

"  What  an  exacting  mortal  you  are,  Mr.  to  kiss  her  now  before  he  went  down  to  the 
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office, — she  wished  he  would! — and  he  never  am  sure,  and — perhaps  Miss  Fay  will  look 

called  her  "  Milly  "  nowadays.    He  thought  after  them  a  little." 

the  nickname  silly  for  a  woman  who  was  <'  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Morris.    "  She  has 

married  and  had   three  children ;  '*  Milli-  quite  a  gift  with  children,  I  think.    I  don't 

cent "  was  much  more  dignified ;  but   the  like  to  leave  you  so,  Millicent,  but  after  all 

little  wife  fancied  her  old  girlish  name,  and  perhaps  we  M  better  go,  since  it  has  been 

missed  it.  arranged  so  long.    Don't  do  any  more  sew- 

March  and  April  and  May  in  turn  went  ing  today,  but  lie  down  and  take  things 

by,  and  June  brought  warm  and  breathless  easy  if  you  can,  little  woman !  " 

days  to  the  wide,  dusty  street,  and  made  They  did  go  off  at  last,  after  much  juve- 

the  brick  walls  and  sidewalks  hot  in  the  nile  scampering  up  and  down  stairs,  and 

burning  sunshine.    They  were  to  go  to  En-  many  anxious  consultations  of  the  dining- 

dicott  in  July  as  usual,  and  great  heaps  of  room  clock  for  fear  they  would  be  too  late 

sewing  for  herself  and  the  little  ones  were  for  the  horse  car  at  the  corner, — and  she  gave 

yet  to  be  done  in  spite  of  growing  languor,  a  little  sigh  of  relief  when  the  front-door 

Miss  Fay  still  boarded  with  the  Laurences  closed  behind  them  and  the  house  was  com- 

and  was  handsomer  than  ever.    She  had  a  paratively  still.    Agnes  inveigled  Maud  into 

clear,  pale  complexion,  that  never  took  an  a  forenoon  nap,  and  shut  the  blinds  in 

unbecoming  flush  whatever  might  be  the  .  Mrs.  Thomdike's  room  so  that  her  friend 

height  of  the  mercury.  might  rest  on  the  bed.     Agnes  was  very 

They  had   planned  to  take  the  twins  good, 

down  the  harbor  one  Saturday  and  have  a  Mrs.   Thomdike  herself  dropped  asleep 

long  day  on  the  searshore.    Rosamond  was  after  a  while,   and  awoke  feeling  better, 

going  too ;  she  was  learned  in  geology,  and  There  was  no  need  to  see  about  any  dinner, 

there  was  material  for  a  very  interesting  and  a  little  after  noon  she  took  up  needle 

rock-study  in  one  of  the  clifis  near  the  steam-  and  thimble  again  to  sew.    Agnes  was  gone 

boat-landing.    Jamie  and  Josie  could  hardly  out  now,  and  only  she  and  the  baby  and  Irish 

be  induced  to  go  to  sleep  at  all  the  night  Norah  were  in  the  house.    The  braid  for 

before  they  were  so  afraid  of  not  awaking  Josie's  flannel  dress  had  been  miscalculated ; 

in  season  to  get  ready,  and  they  made  there  was  not  nearly  enough  to  finish  it,  so 

great  plans  respecting  certain  little  wooden  Millicent  tied  on  her  bonnet  to  go  down  town 

spades  and  buckets  for  digging  in  the  sand,  and  do  the  errand.     She  could  go  and  come 

But  when  Mrs.  Thomdike  opened  her  eyes  on  the  open  cars,  Norah  was  faithful  and 

that  morning  it  was  on  a  very  dizzy  world,  would  take  care  of  little  Maud  during  the 

that  surged  and  lurched  about  most  uncom-  hour  she  would  be  gone,  and  then  one  more 

fortably  and  promised  poorly  for  the  steam-  piece  of  work  could  be  off  her  hands, 

boat  ride.  But  the  headache  begad  again  as  the  car 

«*  I  *m  so  sorry,  Morris,"  she  said,  when  they  rattled  along  in  the  sunshine,  and  beat  with 

sat  down  to  breakfast, "  but  my  head  aches  heavy  throbs  like  the  blows  of  a  hammer, 

dreadfully,  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can  possi-  when  the  needed  package  had  been   pur- 

bly  go."  chased  and  she  was  looking  for  a  return  car. 

Two  little  red  mouths  began  to  quiver.  There  was  eveiy  kind  of  car  but  the  one  she 

"  That's  too  bad  I  You  've  been  working  wanted  to  see, — cars  with  every  other  sign 
too  hard  on  the  frills  and  flounces.  You  she  ever  heard  of  in  the  city, — but  none  for 
must  take  a  little  time  to  rest,  and  not  get  her.  She  longed  to  get  home  again  into  the 
all  tired  out  so.  it 's  a  pity  to  disappoint  the  shade  if  not  the  coolness  of  the  house,  and 
babies  so  much, — ^I  shan't  have  another  day  started  on  to  walk  until  the  right  convey- 
to  take  for  them."  ance  should  overtake  her.    The  people  she 

**  Oh,  you  can  go  without  me  just  as  well,"  met  had  faces  like  those  in  a  dream,  dim 

said  Millicent,  crumbing  a  roll  into  Maud's  and  shadowy,  and  she  had  a  vague  idea  that 

glass  of  milk.    *'  Don't  stay  at  home  on  my  if  she  stratched  out  her  hand  toward  them 

account.    Jamie  and  Josie  will  be  good,  I  they  would  vanish, — it  would  meet  nothing 
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but  empty  air.    And  still  the  invisible  ham-  wondered  if  Maud  was  crying  for  her, — if 

mers  beat  upon  her  head.  Jamie  ahd  Josie  were  having  a  good  time, — 

She  tamed  off  the  noisy,  business  street,  where  Morris  was,  and  Miss  Fay, — ^and  if 
and  passed  into  another,  more  quiet  and  this  strange  feeling  could  mean  that  she  was 
broad,  with  long  blocks  of  houses  on  either  going  insane.  The  sun  blazed  hotter  on  the 
side,  and  a  great  church  with  ivy  and  wood-  throbbing  head,  and  she  stopped  again  to 
bine  clinging  to  its  massive  masonry.  The  rest, — this  time  in  a  little  triangle  of  green 
door  was  open,  and  the  shade  inside  the  line  where  there  were  half  a  dozen  tall  elm  trees, 
of  pillars  looked  cool  and  inviting,  so  she  and  scattering  shrubbery  about  the  smooth, 
went  in  for  a  moment.  How  still  it  was  1  gravel  walks,  and  seats  here  and  there.  A 
The  quiet  sunshine  streamed  softly  down  woman  sat  with  her  sewing  on  the  next  iron 
through  the  stained -glass  windows,  and  settee,  a  stout,  good-natured  looking  woman 
lighted  up  the  great,  loving  face  above  the  with  a  ruffled  apron  and  a  gorgeous  necktie, 
altar  that  seemed  to  smile  down  on  her  with  purple  with  polka  spots  of  white,  and  two 
divine  compassion,  as  she  stood  in  the  dim  little  girls  were  playing  near  with  their  doll- 
shadows  below.  There  was  no  one  to  be  carriages;  they  were  dressed  exactly  alike  in 
seen  through  the  long  vistas  of  arch  and  pink  calico  and  bright  blue  ribbons,  with 
aisle,^-only  dim,  cool  recesses  everywhere,  yellow  hair  braided  veiy  damp  and  tight  and 
and  frescoed  ceilings  overhead,  and  the  glo-  tied  with  blue. 

rified  faces  of  saints  and  martyrs  lighted  with  "  Be  you  feelin'  sick  ?  "  asked  the  woman 
the  splendor  of  crimson  and  gold  and  ame-  kindly  as  Millicent  sank  into  her  seat, 
thyst.  Poor  Millicent  knelt  there  in  the  *'  My  head  aches  and  I  am  very  tired ;  that 
shadows,  tired  and  sick  at  heart, — ^therewas  is  all.  Are  these  your  little  girls?" 
so  much  to  be  done  at  home,  and  she  felt  so  "  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  with  evident  pleas- 
little  strength  or  courage  to  attempt  it.  Did  ure.  **  Rosy  dear,  don't  run  ahead  of  Bella ; 
Morris  care  very  much,  after  all  ?  Was  he  let  her  keep  along  of  you. — Their  names  are 
not  quite  willing  to  leave  her  at  home  that  Isabella  Augusta  and  Rosabella  Loduska,'* 
morning?  Was  he  not  tired  of  his  faded  she  continued,  apparently  quite  proud  of 
wife  who  knew  nothing  of  politics  and  could  these  aristocratic  appellations, 
not  understand  Herbert  Spencer?  Could  her  Millicent  lingered  a  few  moments  longer, 
marriage  be  only  a  dreary,  dreadful  mistake,  and  then  went  on  towards  home.  It  was  a 
and  the  happy  time  when  she  thought  she  long  walk ;  it  seemed  hours  before  she  came 
was  so  much  to  him  all  a  delusion  and  a  to  the  house  at  last.  Agnes  was  still  away, 
dream?  Should  she  only  grow  older  and  and  Norah  was  in  the  kitchen,  singing '*  Dub- 
plainer  year  after  year,  and  dust  the  parlor  lin  Bay  "  to  little  Maud  in  her  high-chair, 
and  make  the  puddings  and  do  the  sewing  She  took  the  child  and  lay  down  with  her  in 
and  mending,  while — it  was  too  cruel.  It  the  bedroom, — and  wished  Morris  would 
could  not  be.  come.    She  could  not  go  to  sewing  again ; 

Still  the  great  windows  glowed  with  living  she  could  only  lie  there  tired  and  lonesome 

color,  as  she  knelt  silently  by  a  tall  stone  and  wait  for  the  long,  long  day  to  come  to 

pillar,  her  face  buried  in  a  crimson  cushion,  an  end.    Finally  she  went  to  sleep. 
She  felt  rather  than  saw  them  all,  and  it  was        Mr.  Thomdike,  Miss  Fay  and  the  children 

with  a  dull,  heavy  aching  in  heart  as  well  as  came  back  in  good  spirits.    There  had  been 

head  that  she  turned  to  leave  the  stillness  a  cool  sea-breeze  on  the  beach,  the  geologic 

and  the  pictured  faces  and  go  out  once  more  study  had  been  exceedingly  interesting,  and 

into  the  noise  and  glaring  sunshine  of  the  the  children  had  brought  home  treasures  of 

street.    And  still  the  hammers  kept  beat-  shell  and  pebble  for  mamma  and  Maud, 

ing.  They  danced  along  the  hall  with  happy 

Millicent  had  forgotten  about  the  car  and  clamor,  and  could  hardly  wait  for  Norah  to 

had  left  the  line  of  it.s  route,  as  half  dream-  tell  them  mamma  was  fast  asleep.    Mr. 

ing  and  half  awake  she  walked  slowly  down  Thomdike  went  in  and  stood  beside  the  bed, 

by  square  after  square  towards  home.     She  and  she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  sudden  start. 
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They  were  very  bright  and  her  cheeks  were  place.    Girlish  relics  were  in  one  drawer, — 

flushed.                                            *  programmes  of  school  festivals  and  concerts, 

"  Is  it  you,  Morris  ?  Did  the  children  stay  and  letters  from  girl  friends  after  graduation ; 

in  the  church  or  where  did  I  see  them, — I  in  another  the  first  shoes  the  babies   had 

can't  remember ! "  and  she  gave  a  little,  ner-  worn,  a  crumpled  sash-ribbon  or  two,  and 

Yous  laugh.     Her  husband  laid  his  hand  little  rings  of  curly  hair,  the  first  cutting  from 

upon  her  forehead,  and  it  almost  scorched  each  of  three  small  heads.    Papers  in  the 

him.    He  went  straight  down-stairs  and  sent  next,  written  in  pen  and  pencil, — ^something 

John  Laurence  for  the  doctor.  odd  about  the  writing, — what !  could  it  be  ? 

Yes,  they  were  manuscript  duplicates  of  the 

It  was  a  very  bad  case  of  typhoid,  and  verses  and  sketches  and  letters  signed  by 
the  doctor  looked  grave,  and  said  the  chil-  /.  K.  X.,  and  tied  in  a  little  package  were  all 
dren  must  be  sent  away  out  of  the  house,  the  notes,  friendly,  critical,  and  approving. 
They  cried  a  little  when  they  had  to  go.  which  he  had  sent  to  the  circulating  library 
'<  How  soon  would  manmia  get  well  ?  "  asked  on  Bismarck  Street ! 
the  twins.  That  was  a  question  no  one  Morris  Thomdike  did  more  thorough  self- 
could  answer  yet.  The  house  was  hushed  analysis  in  the  next  ten  days  than  in  all  his 
and  still,  and  Agnes  was  upstairs  almost  all  life  before.  He  was  not  generally  much 
the  time,  untiring  in  every  friendly  office,  given  to  introspection  or  any  very  curious 
Mr.  Thomdike  told  the  managers  of  the  /n-  questioning  of  his  own  actions  or  motives, 
telligence  he  must  have  his  vacation  now  but  now  it  was  time  for  thought  and  consid- 
instead  of  in  July,  and  day  and  night  both  oration  on  matters  he  had  passed  over  all  too 
he  and  Agnes  watched  and  waited.  Miss  easily,  not  careless,  but  thoughtless  of  their 
Fay  was  no  longer  there;  she  packed  her  weight  on  shoulders  other  than  his  own.  It 
tnmks  and  went  away  the  day  the  children  is  no  matter  of  just  what  he  thought  during 
left  There  was  nothing  she  oould  do  to  those  long  days  and  longer  nights,  while  the 
help, — she  was  not  used  to  a  sick-room, — an4  doctors  talked  together  in  low  tones  in  the 
she  was  afraid  of  the  contagion.  Why  dining-room,  and  Agnes  brought  fresh  ice- 
should  she  stay,  and  only  be  in  the  way  of  water  and  changed  the  pillows.  He  looked 
others?  Why,  indeed?  She  was  right;  it  older  and  paler  when  the  strain  was  over, 
was  better  every  way  that  she  should  go.  and  his  eyes  were  heavy  and  sunken  when 

For  three  long  weeks  Millicent  tossed  thedoctorssaid  the  worst  was  past  and  Mrs. 

upon  the  pillow,  often  talking  incoherently  Thomdike  would  shortly  begin  to  gain.    He 

of  a  church,  and  a  paper,  and  having  lost  the  was  sitting  by  the  bed  one  morning,  all  alone, 

children  somewhere  and  being  unable  to  find  Millicent  lay  quite  still,  with  fast-shut  eyes, 

them,  but  she  never  once  recognized  the  faces  — she  had  not  known  him  yet,  or  taken  any 

bending  over  her  or  knew  her  husband's  voice  notice  of  his  presence.    All  at  once  the  heavy 

when  he  coaxed  her  to  take  her  medicine.  lids  were  lifted  with  a  sudden  light  of  reo- 

"  You  're  not  Morris,"  she  would  say,  push«>  ognition. 

ing  him  away  with  the  strength  of  delirium.  «  Why,  Morris ! "  she  whispered,  with  a 

"  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  Morris  ?  He  for-  faint  smile.    "  How  tired  you  look  1    Have 

gets,  but  I  can't  1  "  I  been  away  so  long  ?  " 

They  cut  o£E  all  the  long,  brown  hair  one  He  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  pillow, 

day.    Morris  took  it  and  stroked  it  tenderly,  « Dear  Milly,  I  have  been  a  conceited, 

with  a  great  lump  in  his  throat,  before  he  selfish  brute.    Can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

laid  it  away.    He  remembered  how  he  used  She  made  no  answer,  but  only  put  up  her 

to  play  wiUi  it  and  pull  it  down  in  the  even^  lips  to  kiss  him. 
ings  when  they  sat  by  the  open  grate.    He 

meant  to  put  it  in  the  Japanese  cabinet  that  He  made  her  listen  once,  afterwards,  while 

held  her  own  especial  keepsakes,  and  opened  he  told  her  about  his  learning  her  little  se- 

one  drawer  after  another  with  the  little  key  cret,and  about-well,about  some  other  things, 

among  the  housewife's  bunch  to  find  a  vacant  <* Why  did  you  never  let  me  know  ?  "  he  asked. 
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**  It  was  only  a  whim  at  first,"  she  said  ''  And  will  you  get  the  violin,  Morris, 

gravely;  ^I  meant  to  tell  you  by-and-by;  and  play  to  me?    I  do  so  long  to  hear  it 

and  then, — afterwards, — I  think  I  was  a  lit-  once  again," — so  he  brought  it,  and  played 

tie  proud.     I  saw  you  did  not  imagine  I  softly  all  the  old,  familiar  airs,  till  she  sank 

could  have  done  it, — ^you  thought  it  was  into  a  quiet  sleep  while  the  sweet  notes  of 

some  one  else.    I  thought  perhaps  you  cared  Robin  Adair  were  breathing  low  and  faint 

at  first  just  because  I  was  pretty  then, — and  beside  the  pillow. 

I  did  n't  want  you  to  care  now  just  because  Mrs.  Thomdike  grew  better  and  stronger 
I  could  do  a  little  thing  to  make  you  proud  very  fast  indeed.  The  brown  hair  came 
of  me.  Don't  you  understand?  I  didn't  out  in  curly  rings  over  the  small  head,  and, 
want  you  to  care  in  that  way.  No — don't  with  growing  color  and  roundness  of  out- 
say  anything,  Morris  1 — ^I  understand  now ;  line,  she  looked  much  younger  and  prettier 
I  am  satisfied,  dear.  I  want  notiiing  now  than  for  a  great  many  years ;  and  Miss  Fay, 
but  just  to  be  well  and  strong,  and  have  when  she  came  back  in  September,  thought 
you,  always."                '  the  fever  had  effected  a  decided  improve- 

'*  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  thing,"  said  ment  in  her  neighbor's  looks. 

Morris.    **  Did  Miss  Fay  know  about  that  Millicent  never  became  a  literary  ^  star  " 

— at  all  ?  "  or  gained  any  literary  reputation.    She  con- 

'*  No,"  said  Millicent.     "  She   did   not  tinned  in  occasional  contribution  to  her  hus- 

know.    Nobody  knew  unless  perhaps  Agnes  band's  paper  under  the  old  initials,  but  only 

suspected.    I  never  told  even  her."  the  editor  ever  knew  the  little  secret  of 

One  afternoon  she  lay  bolstered  up  among  identity.    The  article  on  "  Convalescence," 

the  great,  square  pillows,  very  white  and  which  was  so  widely  copied  and  more  widely 

weak  as  yet,  but  with  very  happy  eyes;  and  praised,  was  perhaps  the  best  thing  she  ever 

he  asked  if  she  would  like  to  have  him  read  wrote.    She  was  not  a  woman  of  any  great 

to  her.  ambition,  but  she  was  for  the  most  of  her 

*'  Yes,  please,"  she  said.    <'  There  is  some-  life  a  very  happy  woman.    The  one  cloud 

thing  I  would  like  to  have  you  read  me  if  that  had  seemed  so  thick  and  dark  melted 

you  will."    She  told  him  where  the  book  away  in  the  heat  of  fever,  and  she  never 

stood  on  the  shelves,  and  he  brought  the  saw  it  again. — Morris  Thomdike  learned  a 

volume  and  found  the  place.     It  was  the  great  deal  in  those  midsummer  days  of  wis- 

sonnet  that  every  lover  of  a  great^ouled,  dom  that  is  not  to  be  read  in  books.    He 

sweet-voiced  poetess  always  knows.  learned  more  than  he  had  ever  known  before 


'*  If  thou  most  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught  ^^  ^^®  ^^  needs  of  a  woman's  heart,  and 

Except  for  lore's  8Ake  only.  Do  not  say,  he  answered  those  needs  as  only  a  strong 

•1  lore  her  for  h«r  «nUe-her  look-her  way  ^^  ^      ^  „^„  ^^„ 

Of  tpeaklng  gently,— for  a  trick  Of  thought  •^r^^^'                 u     ik     j 

That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  oertee  brought  Millicent  could  afford  to  be  very  generous 

A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  snch  a  day,'  to  Miss  Fay  now ;  and,  though  somewhat  to 

For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may  her  own  surprise,  graduaUy  came  to  like  her 

Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee,— and  love  so  wrought,         ,,      t*.  j*«         i.     'i-u  •»#    mi. 

Maybeunwronghtso.    Neltherlove  me  for  very  weU.     It  was  different  With  Mr.  Thorn- 

Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dry,—  dike.    He  always  treated  her  with  the  most 

A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore  perfect  friendliness  and  careful  courtesy, 

Thy  comfort  loi^,  and  l^^y  love  thereby.  _^y^       ^^^^   ^  ^          .           ^   ^^^  ^ 

Bat  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  eyermore  ^   *^    "^        «"^««   »6<»^  <*"«    w».iaou  ui 

Thon  may'st  love  on,  through  love's  eternity."  Froude  and  Herbert  Spencer, — but,  though 

Neither  spoke  for  a  few  moments  after  he  ^®  ^^^  ^^^^   ^*^®  ^^^   himself   just 

had  finished ;  then  she  asked  him  to  take  ^^^rein  she  had  ever  been  at  fault,  he  never 

away  the  pillows  that  she  might  lie  down  ^^^  forgave  her. 

and  sleep.  J^abd  S.  Emery. 
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BOEDER-LANDS. 
I. 

C|  D0V7N  this  hazy  yista  that  stretches  far  before 
/I    I  turn  youth's  eyes  of  longing  to  find  a  fairer  lore ; 
t\  Bose-riches  shower  the  pathway,  with  tremulous  diamonds  strewn, 
^      Entrancing  voices  woo  me  to  come  possess  mine  own ; 

Some  sweet  is  just  before  me,  some  beckoning  hand  beyond 
Shows  where  all  dawns  are  dearer,  lures  where  all  hearts  are  fond; 
Oh,  wake  me  not  to  sadness,  say  not  it  only  seems, 
As  I  follow  phantom  footsteps  down  the  border-land  of  dreams ! 


n. 

Warm  winds  bring  soft  caresses,  the  white  day  whispers  *'  hush  I " 
Hope's  blossoms  drift  around  me ;  my  trailing  garments  brush 
From  myriad  buds  a  sweetness  that  thrills  my  being  through ; 
And  my  love— my  love  is  hastening,  with  eager  heart  and  true  1 
See  how  the  swift-winged  song-birds  fall  fluttering  to  my  hand. 
No  doubt  affrights  their  bosoms,  in  this,  Hope's  balmy  land ; 
Soft  choruses  of  welcome  charm  all  the  waiting  air, — 
Yet  a  breath  would  blow  me  over  to  the  dark  land  of  despair  I 

in. 

The  world  is  wide  and  winsome,  I  walk  its  winding  ways ; 

0  life,  I  feel  your  fullness, — 0  earth,  I  sing  your  praise  1 
Yet  I  know  a  realm  immortal,  a  country  strange  and  dim, 
Blooms  just  beyond  the  swelling  of  each  solenm  Sabbath  hymn ; 

1  reach  with  finite  fingers,  standing,  doubtful,  on  the  verge, 
And  touch  the  sands  so  golden,  and  hear  the  sounding  surge ; 
One  moment  I  may  linger— one  kiss  amid  the  flowers, 

A  sigh — I  pass  forever  from  this  border-land  of  ours ! 

Celeste  M.  A.  Win$low. 
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«ISS  Almira  Beckett's  boarding-house 
was  unique  in  its  way,  bearing  the 
distinction  of  being  probably  the  only 
J  'one  of  its  kind  in  Boston.  Its  pat- 
rons were  people  who  had  each  such  intense 
interest  in  some  one  study  or  idea  as  to  jus- 
tify one  in  calling  them  riders  of  hobbies. 
Every  one  was  obliged  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
originality  as  a  proof  of  his  fitness  to  be 
there.   Miss  Almira  herself  was  by  no  means 


ordinary;  a  woman  of  perhaps  forty-five 
years,  with  an  early  country  training  to 
which  she  owed  the  development  of  certain 
prominent  moral  vertebrae,  and  an  inde- 
pendence which  might  have  led  her  into  the 
championship  of  woman's  rights,  had  she 
not  been  saved  from  that  gulf  by  a  keen 
mind  which  demanded  a  variety  of  inteUect- 
ual  amusement  rather  than  one  unbroken 
course  on  any  one  stream  of  thought. 
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Some  one  once  said  to  her,  "  I  shonid  as  coiner,  and  her  private  life  being  desolate 

soon  think  of  connecting  my  idea  of  you  enough,  was  lonely  in  the  midst  of  the  eager, 

with  a  livery  stable  as  a  boarding-house,  intellectual  existence  about  her.    Miss  AI- 

How  came  you  to  do  it  ?"  mira  wondered  at  herself  for  admitting  her 

'*  Because  when  I  came  away  from  home  '*  to  the  house,  since  she  was  nobody  in  par- 

— the  death  of  her  father  and  paralyzed  sis-  ticular.    She  had  not  translated  Tennyson 

ter  had  released  her  after  years  of  devotion  into  Bengalese,  nor  did  she  cherish  aspira- 

to  their  needs — "I  was  determined  to  be  tions  toward  the  regeneration  of  society; 

among  people  worth  knowing,  and  I  had  n't  she  was  simply  a  small  woman  with  a  dimin- 

the  sign  of  an  admission  ticket  to  the  best  utive  trunk  and  a  grand  piano, 

society — ^neither  birth  nor  money.  "^  I  shall  die  if  she  strums  on  the  piano," 

"  Besides,  the  best  people,  to  my  mind,  said  Miss  Almira  anxiously ;  ^  perhaps  I  've 
were  of  the  aristocracy  of  thought  and  the  made  a  mistake  in  taking  her." 
class  liable  to  be  overrun  by  the  snobs  of  But  in  three  days  she  drew  a  breath  of  re- 
wealth  ;  and  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  board-  lief  and  cried,  **  Thank  heaven,  I  was  right! 
ing-house  struck  me^a  menagerie  of  lions.  I  knew  my  perceptions  could  not  be  at 

<*  I  believed  it  could  be  made  a  success,  fault  I " 

and  I  *ve  done  it."  She  was  very  unobtrusive,  and  as  it  proved, 

''  But  how  do  you  get  just  the  people  you  played  the  piano  instead  of  torturing  it. 

want  ?  "  Professor  Town  had  been  working  hard 

^  Oh,  by  a  variety  of  means.    If  people  all  day,  writing  what  he  hoped  would  be- 

composed  wholly  of  clothes  come  I  talk  as  come  his  celebrated  chapter  on  "  Mind  in 

if  we  breakfasted  at  five  on  oatmeal  and  the  Infant  Civilization,"  and  now  wished 

graham,  and  dined  at  twelve  on  a  strictly  chiefly  to  be  amused  ;  so  he  wandered  into 

vegetable  diet,  and  they  faintly  reply  that  the  comer  where  Miss  Carey  sat  as  he  would 

the  hours  would  hardly  suit.    When  dapper  have  done  toward  any  one  whose  face  was 

young  shop-men  with  their  hair  parted  in  not  too  familiar. 

the  middle  call  to  look  at  rooms,  I  speak  of  The  professor  was  fond  of  the  unusual, 

the  society  in  the  house  as  something  desir-  His  was  the  temperament  which  thrives  on 

able,  composed   largely  of  ministers  and  theories  and  new  sensations.    He  was  a  man 

woman  suffragists,  and  hint  at  frequent  of  fine  presence,  a  commanding  figure  and 

woman's  rights  conventions  in  the  parlor.  so  much  vitality  and  magnetism  that  it  al- 

**  Of  course  they  return  no  more,  and  so  ways  seemed  as  if  his  coming  produced  a 

you  see  the  undesirable  element  is  easily  change  in  the  social  atmosphere  of  any  place, 

disposed  of ;  and  as  to  the  desirable,  one  His  head  was  set  very  proudly  above  square 

Bohemian  knows  scores  of  others  and  brings  shoulders,  and  the  waving  beard  and  hair 

them  in  his  wake."  gave  a  hint  of  a  German  physique,  except 

It  was  an  eclectic  society  chosen  carelessly  that  the  German  adipose  was  supplanted  by 

from  all  sects  of  extreme  thinkers,  a  sprink-  a  firm  muscu^  development, 

ling  of  spiritualists,  scientists  and  professed  "You  seem  to  choose  solitude.  Miss  Carey." 

radicals.  The  professor  prided  himself  on  being  a 

Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  non-  person  of  ideas,  but  it  is  a  universal  fact 
sense  talked  at  table  and  in  the  parlor  after  that  such  individuals  occasionally  make 
tea,  where  there  were  nooks  and  comers  in  commonplace  remarks.  '*0r  are  you  difficult 
which  little  knots  of  talkers  might  be  almost  to  please  ?  See,  there  is  a  discussion  on  mar- 
isolated  from  every  other  member  of  the  riage  over  in  that  corner,  and  I  '11  venture  to 
company.  One  night  there  were  fewer  peo-  predict  that  the  two  long-haired  young  men 
pie  than  usual,  and  Professor  Town,  who  by  the  window  are  holding  forth  on  tones 
was  occupied  in  researches  on  the  subjects  and  tints." 

of  pre-historic  and  civilized  man,  came  over  "  No,  I  have  n't  chosen  my  own  company 

to  talk  with  Miss  Carey,  the  little  figure  in  because  1  felt  fastidious,  but  rather  stupid," 

black  by  the  window.     She  was  a  new-  said  the  girl.    "  It  is  such  a  gray  day,  and  a 
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lead-colored  sanset  is  sufficient  to  make  one's  study;  but  we  never  dreamed  of  making 

mind  neutral."  intellect  supreme." 

"  Ah,  you  have  one  of  those  sensitive  tern-  "  But  is  n't  it — ^forgive  me,  for  I  don't  mean 
peraments  which  are  affected  by  the  weath-  to  apply  it  to  your  own  case — ^is  n't  a  ding- 
er/' said  the  professor,  seating  himself.  To  ing  to  commonplace  pleasures  belittling, 
use  a  homely  illustration,  **  All  was  grist  where  so  much  worthier  ones  are  within  the 
that  came  to  his  mill."  He  seized  upon  new  grasp  ?  I  believe  that  is  the  mistake  in 
phases  of  human  nature  as  so  much  added  familiea-^-so  much  time  is  wasted  on  sordid 
material  for  his  speculations  on  society  in  cares  that  too  little  is  left  for  grasping 
general.  ^*  Such  natures  are  always  nervous  broad  ideas.  The  difference  between  such 
and  impressionable,  especially  sensitive  to  lives  and  intellectual  ones  is  like  that  be- 
great  joy  and  keen  sorrow ;  often  the  artistic  tween  Hypatia  and  a  woman  who  only  knits 
temperament,  too,  devoted  to  music  or  some  tidies." 
form  of  creative  art."  A  puzzled,  troubled  look  came  over  the 

Miss  Carey  looked  at  him  with  as  much  girl's  face.    '^Fex^aps  you  are  rights  I  have 

wonder  as  if  he  had  constiiicted  an  extinct  no  arguments  to  support  my  views,  which 

animal  from  one  bone.  are  those  of  feeling  rather  than  reason,  but 

**  Yes,  you  have  read  me  very  correctly,"  I  am  not  equal  to  such   a  high  plane  of 

she  said.    *<  I  believe  I  am  influenced  by  cir-  thought.    Perhaps  it  bespeaks  a  low  intel- 

cumstances  to  a  humiliating  degree,  and  I  lectual  level  in  me,  and  indeed  I  often  won- 

am  without  doubt  devoted  to  music."  der  at  the  people  here,  whose  brilliant  ideas 

*<  Then  if  you  are  susceptible  to  external  seem  habituaL" 

influences  you  must  also  be  to  social  ones.  <<  No,  not  a  low  intellectual  level,  but  I  am 

How  does  the  atmosphere  of  this  bouse  affect  sorry  you  do  not  take  a  different  view.    The 

you  ?  "  trouble  is  that  people  bow  down  and  worship 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,   I  have  n't  been  the  family  relation  as  the  noblest  institution 

here  long  enough  to  decide,  but  it  troubles  possible,  whereas  it  is  from  this  close  conneo- 

me  a  little ;  it  seems  tense  and  strained,  tion  with  each  other  that  our  most  sordid 

Perhaps  I  have  n't  a  keen  enough  interest  in  and  petty  cares  arise.    The  individual  is  the 

great  thoughts  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  true  social  unit  and  should  be  complete  in 

too  much  effort  to  have  something  to  say —  himself.    We  ought  to  habituate  ourselves 

too  great  a  struggle  to  keep  on  a  certain  to  thought  as  a  recluse  would  to  meditation, 

intellectual  plane  and  never  fall  below  it."  and  only  meet  other  minds  as  an  intellectual 

"  And  yet  what  is  the  more  highly  satis-  exercise." 
factory  ?  "  said  the  professor,  his  eyes  light-  *<  Then  how  do  you  dispose  of  family  affeo- 
ing  as  those  of  an  enthusiast  will  when  his  tion?  Does  not  the  whole  frame-work  of  so- 
favorite  topic  is  touched,  and  he  sees  the  pos-  ciety  rest  on  these  relations  ?  " 
sibility  of  impressing  his  own  ideas  on  a  page  '<  Yes,  and  I  would  leave  what  you  call 
not  too  much  occupied  by  other  theories,  family  affections  in  their  engrossing  form  to 
'*  Is  there  a  higher  life  than  the  intellectual  the  people  who  need  them,  only  telling  the 
one  ?  any  real  pleasure  but  in  the  exchange  few  souls  in  every  age  who  demand  the 
of  ideas  ? "  highest  that  it  is  bound  up  in  their  own 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,   and  indeed  it  individuality  and  connection  with  external 

seems  a  fine  thing  to  say,  but  I  must  confess  nature,  that  they  need  commune  with  other 

it  tires  me.    And  then  my  experience  argues  souls  but  seldom,  and  that  only  when  they 

against  it.  have  tome  good  thing  to  offer — some  feast 

"  I  was  very  happy  at  home  ^yq  years  ago;  on  the  nectar  and  ambrosia  of  life  to  share 

we   were  all  happy  until  my  father  and  with  another.    I  must  tell  you  my  theory  of 

mother  died,  and   our  days   were  perhaps  marriage  sometime,  if  I  am  not  tiring  yon 

rather   commonplace — ^filled  up  with  little  now." 

cares  and  pleasures.     Of  course  we  had  "  No,  only  puzzling  me  a  little,  but  go  on 

books  and  music   and  were  interested  in  please." 
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^  I  think  the  true  idea  of  love  is  a  lofty  trouble  to  carry  them  out.    He  was  too 

friendship  rather  then  the  mawkish  senti-  much  absorbed  in  schemes  of  writing  and 

ment  dignified  by  that  name.    Two  people  researches  into  antiquity  to  demand  more 

whose  minds  are  in  harmony  can  meet  on  happiness  than  he  could  seize  by  the  way, 

^e  topics  nearest  them  in  the  keenest  Intel-  and  let  fall  again  like  withered  flowers.    To 

leetual  sympathy.    Is  there  anything  nobler  be  confined  at  home  with  wife  and  children 

than  that?"  would  have, annoyed  and  cramped  him,  and 

**^  It  sounds  very  fine/'  said  Miss  Carey.  consequently  he  saw  no  reason  why  his 

**  But  unfortunately  most  of  us  are  fear-  dreams  of  Platonic  friendship  should  not  be 

fully  commonplace  and  not  equal  to  more  as  practicable  for  every  one  as  for  himself, 

than  occasional  transfigurations."  It  became  the  usual  thing  for  him  to  drop 

^  Not  at  aU,**  said  the  Professor,  his  en-  into  the  parlor  and  talk  to  Helen  until  late, 

tbusiasm  lighting  his  handsome  face.  No  one  at  the  house  kept  regular  hours,  and 

«  Every  one  is  capable  of  raising  himself  Miss  Almira  never  complained.    She  was 

to  more  ambitious  heights ;  it  is  simply  de-  herself  too  fond  of  excitement  to  do  so. 

veloping  rudiihentary  organs.    I  tell  you,  One  night  he  asked  her  to  play  for  him 

we  've  no  idea  what  we  can  attain  until  we  and  she  complied  at  once, 

deliberately  choose  the  highest,  sacrificing  All  her  acts  had  a  peculiar  grace,  from 

everything  else."  the  very  fact  of  their  being  done  simply  and 

Helen  Carey  listened  as  might  a  devotee  with  no  affectation.    All  the  strength  and 

to  an  oracle,  believing  when  she  did  not  passion  of  her  nature  found  expression  in 

understand  the  utterances  that  they  were  music.    She   might  strike  you   as   being 

all  the  loftier  for  being  mystical    She  had  rather  ^  negative  character  until  yon  felt 

been  a  religious  girl,  brought  up  to  repeat  the  power  she  could  infuse  into  her  playing, 

the  Episcopal  creed,  and  his  radical  doc-  When  she  turned  to  him  his  face  was  glow- 

trines  at  first  startled,  then  made  her  hope-  ing  with  sympathy  and  pleasure, 

less,  and  finally,  in  her  self-distrust,  she  <*  Why,  I  did  n't  know  you  cared  so  much 

learned  to  take  them  on  sufferance  as  com-  for  music,"  she  said  artlessly.    ''  You  never 

ing  from  lips  wiser  than  her  own.    She  was  speak  of  it.    Why  is  it?  " 

absolutely  unacquainted  with  the  world,  bav-  '*I  don't  know;  perhaps  because  there 

ing  just  enough  money  to  live  economically,  have  been  so  many  other  things  to  say,  and 

and  ohoosing  boarding-houses  rather  than  a  my  love  for  it  is  only  a  passionate  adoration 

home  with  distant  relatives.    To  say  she  of  an  unknown  mistress  while  yours  comes 

was  unacquainted  with  the  world  after  a  from  knowledge." 

boarding-house  experience  seems  a  paradox,  "  I  do  not  know  it  as  well  as  I  wish,"  she 
but  the  truth  was  that  she  had  gone  through  said  modestly ;  *'  I  often  have  dreams,  con- 
it  thus  far  knowing  few  people,  and  those  ceptions  of  harmony,  which  I  can  never 
were  so  thoroughly  commonplace  that  she  realize.  Still,  it  is  much  to  be  able  to  inter- 
had  learned  to  set  them  down  as  such,  and  pret  for  one's  self  though  but  poorly  the 
as  not  belonging  to  her  world ;  but  at  Miss  works  of  the  masters." 
Almira's  she  found  thought  and  evidences  "  Tes,  and  now  I  see  through  whatchan- 
of  culture,  and  the  first  of  so  unusual  a  tone  nel  I  can  best  force  my  ideas  of  social  rela- 
that  it  impressed  and  bewildered  her.  tions  on  you.    Would  not  your  art  content 

The  Professor  sought  her  often  after  the  you  ?    Could  you  not  live  and  be  happy  if 

first  conversation.    Her  impressions  were  you  and  music  were  alone  in  the  world,  and 

fresh — not  hackneyed  arguments  from  books,  you  were  able  to  realize  your  greatest  ideas  ? 

but  the  untaught  promptings  of  her  heart,  Would  not  all  necessity  for  close  social  re- 

and  an  unconscious  hero-worship  of  which  lations  drop  away  and  leave  you  content 

he  became  the  object  flattered  and  fed  the  with  intellectual  enjoyments  ?  " 

weaker  part  of  his  nature.  ^  I  have  sometimes  thought  so,"  said 

The  Professor  was  honest  enough  in  his  Helen,  her  eyes  lighting  with  enthusiasm, 

theories  simply  because  to  him  it  was  no  '*  but  it  is  only  in  rare  moments  when  I  am 
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carried  out  of  and  beyond  myself  by  Uie  not  gainsay  them,  and  a  kind  of  vagae  ter- 

power  of  sound."  ror  assailed  her  that  she  might  believe  them 

"  Yes,  but  those  rare  moments  are  the  and  then  drift — ^whither  ?    It  seemed  into 

real  ones,  when  our  true  selves  speak.**  a  hopeless  sea  of  unbelief  where  everything 

Two  or  three  people  coming  into  the  room  was  shifting  as  the  tide.  Town  was  as  dee- 
joined  them,  and  Carl  Kebler,  the  German,  titute  of  religious  belief  as  he  was  extreme 
said,  on  every  question,  and  she  began  to  wonder 

'*  You  vnll  never  convert  Miss  Carey  to  if  her  faith  were  living  or  held  only  because 

radical  ideas, — ^never  think  it.  She  is  strictly  she  knew  no  better.    One  night  she  was 

conservative;  I  know  by  the  mouth's  severe  playing  softly  in  tiie  parlor,  in   the  half 

expression.'*  light  between  sunset  and  night  shadows 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  am  con-  when  he  came.    An  unusual  thing ;  no  one 

servative  or  not  when  I  hear  you  people  was  in  the  room  and  the  lamps  were  not 

talk,"  said  Helen,  ''but  I  have  yet  to  learn  lighted. 

whether  it  is  only  talk  9t  whether  you  pro-  "  The  air  is  heavy  with  heliotrope,**  he 

pose  doing  something."  said.    ''Ah,  you  have  some  ib  your  hair.'* 

"  The  latter  by  all  means,**  said  little  "  Yes,  little  Mr.  Wynne  gave  it  to  me  be- 

Herr  Winckel,  who  took  snuff  and  read  pon-  fore  tea.*' 

derous  volumes.    "Reduce  your  material  "He  gave  you  flowers?   What  business 

wants  to  the  minimum,  devote  your  surplus  had  he  to  do  that?  "  said  Town,  a  quick 

money  to  the  education  of  the  masses  and  note  of  anger  in  his  voice, 

spend  your  own  time  in  intellectual  pur-  "  Why  yes,"  said  Helen,  looking  up  in 

suits."  some  wonder,  his  emotion  seeming  so  dis- 

"But  to  what  end?   I  cannot  see  the  sat-  proportionate  to  the  fact.    "It   was  very 

isf  action    in    this   exclusively   intellectual  kind  of  him ;  a  nice  little  attention." 

life.    It  is  as  much  cramped  as  any  exist-  "  Yes,  but  why  should  you  care  for  his 

ence  devoid  of  thought"  little  attentions,"  he  said  jealously,  so  over- 

The  little  circle  about  her  looked  a  trifle  come  by  the  emotion  of  the  moment  that  it 

shocked  at  such  total  lack  of  comprehension,  carried  him  further  than  he  intended  it 

"Not  at  all  "said  Town.    "You  are  by  no  should.    "  You  are  my  friend,  Helen.    No 

means  to  neglect  physical  culture.    Man  one  else  has  any  right  to  you.    You  are 

ought  to  have  a  splendid  physique,  and  an  happy  with  me,  and  I  am  at  rest  in  ^our 

existence    care-free  and   joyoxis   like   the  society.    No  human  being  can  come  between 

Greek."  us." 

"  But  why  all  this  effort  for  an  existence  She  looked  up  at  him,  and  his  eyes  held 

which  seems  only  an  eternal  symposium  of  hers  until  she  drew  them  away,  blushing 

looking  into  each  other's  eyes  and  exchang-  all  over  her  face  in  a  sweet  confusion,  while 

ing  ideas  ?  *'  a  new,  delightful  sense  of  possession  came 

"  Because  being  rather  than  doing  is  of  over  her.    She  was  no  longer  homeless  in  a 

value.*'  vague    world   of    theories.     This   human 

And  so  the  talk  yrent  on  becoming  more  heart  was  her  home,  and  in  her  exalted  hero- 

and  more  shadowy.  worship,  it  seemed  large  and  deep  and  vast 

Helen  was  not  happy.    Bobert  Town  was  enough  to  shelter  her  and  all  her  doubts 

with  her  almost  constantly,  but  it  was  from  forever. 

a  devotion  which  oppressed  while  it  f asci>  From  that  time  she  cast  aside  all  fear  and 

nated   her.    The  air  of  investigation  and  drifted  on  whither  he  sailed  triumphantly 

unbelief  with   which  he  surrounded  life  in  advance.     They   were   always  together 

troubled  her.    She  had  a  helpless  feeling  of  outside  the  hours  of  work,  and  in  long  talks 

uncertainty ;  that  all  these  things  were  un-  touched  on  all  subjects ;  things  dim  to  raor- 

like  what  she  had  been   taught,  but  she  tal  sight  unless  it  becomes  finer  and  clearer 

might  have  been  wrong.    These  people  were  than  it  is  now,  until  Helen  felt  a  kind  of 

all  so  brilliant  and  positive  that  she  could  daring  spiritual  exaltation. 
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It  was  too  extreme  a  state  to  oontinue,  "  Do  yon  mean  to  say,"  she  asked,  torn- 
and  as  the  weeks  went  on  there  was  a  dif-  ing  to  him,  <*  that  there  is  nothing  to  you  in 
f erenoe  in  his  manner ;  nothing  less  kind,  happy  homes  held  together  by  loye  through 
but  simply  a  shade  of  indifference  and  wea-  all  stress  of  poyerty  and  ill  luck  ?  no  beauty, 
riness.  She  felt  what  she  could  not  explain,  a  higher  moral  beauty  than  your  cold  in- 
and  was  wretched.  She  was  too  much  the  tellectual  creations  can  show,  in  the  picture 
woman  not  to  excuse  him  and  hide  her  pain  of  fathers  and  mothers  giving  up  their  lives 
beneath  pride  as  long  as  possible,  but  the  day  by  day  in  little  sacrifices  for  their  child- 
repression  only  gave  an  added  force  to  the  ren?  Are  these  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  not 
final  outbreak.  founded  on  books,  mere  shadows  to  you  ?  " 

**  People  make  such  absurd  protestations,''  **  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  interest- 
he  said,  as  he  lay  stretched  at  his  ease  on  ing,'*  said  Town,  not  noticing  how  intensely 
the  sofa,  while  she  stood  drumming  on  the  she  felt  He  lay  with  his  hand  over  his 
window  pane  and  watching  a  fine  mist  set-  closed  eyes  in  a  delicious,  sensuous  enjoy* 
tling  down  outside.  ment  of  rest    <<  They  ure  poetic,  and  though 

**  They  believe  their  personal  relations  Me  you  would  n't  be  at  the  trouble  of  cultivating 

fixed  as  the  everlasting  hills,  whereas  I  be-  such  emotions  yourself,  you  could  not  wish 

lieve  the  passion  called  love  is  exceedingly  them  absent  from  life,  considering  only  the 

transitory.    The  only  thing  which  makes  loss  to  creative  art" 

marriage  a  life  relation  is  that  we  are  crea-  **  Then  I  cut  myself  loose  from  all  your 

tures  of  habit  and  get  used  to  one  another,  theories,"  cried  Helen  passionately.    **  They 

80  that  it  becomes  more  trouble  to  change  would  drive  me  mad.    Your  thoughts  fasd- 

one's  state  than  to  continue  in  it"  nated  me — No,  why  should  I  not  speak  the 

"  So  you  believe  there  is  no  permanent  the  truth  ? — fascinated  me  only  because  I 

state  of  affection  between  people,"  she  said,  believed  you  were  about  all  that  was  good 

with  a  resolutely  quiet  voice.  and  great,  but  I  would  rather  cling  to  my 

"  Why  yes,  as  the  phrase  is  generally  un-  old  simple  faith  in  man  and  God  than  have 

derstood.    Now  I,  for  instance,  take  only  a  all  your  pride  of  intellect  and  emptiness  of 

critical  interest  in  the  minds  and  characters  heart    I  have  been  untrue  to  myself.    I 

with  which  I  come  in  contact    If  there  is  will  go  back  to  my  old  gods  thou^  they 

much  in  common  between  us  of  course  I  may  be  clay." 

take  a  longer  and  deeper  interest,  but  when  Her  voice  broke  suddenly  in  a  sob.    Town 

there  ceases  to  be  zest  and  stimiQus  in  ex-  had  risen  and  stood  looking  at  her,  at  first 

changing   impressions,  the  character  has  with  surprise,  which  changed  to  undisguised 

lost  its  attraction.  How  often  have  I  tried  to  admiration. 

impress  on  you  that  ideas  are  real  and  indi-  <<  Why,   you    are    magnificent,    Helen  I 

yidual  relations  only  incidents  by  the  way  ?  "  There  are  depths  of  tragedy  in  you  I  never 

She  leaned  her  head  against  the  window,  suspected ! " 

while  a  choking  sensation  came  into  her  She  turned  away  with  a  fine  scorn  and 

throat    Just  then    a  working-man   wejit  pity  in  her  voice. 

past,  swinging  his  pail  and  leading  a  little  "  Heaven  help  you  and  have  patience  with 

child.    The  man's  face  was  worn  by  lines  me  for  knowing  so  little  of  you,  if  you  can 

of  care,  browned  and  toughened  by  expo-  only  criticise  my  bearing  when  you  have 

sure  to  the  weather,  but  as  the  child  looked  spoiled  my  life.    I  was  humble  before  you 

up,  evidently  telling  its  day's  little  expe-  because  I  thought  I  could  not  understand 

rienoes,  the  expression  of  fatherly  love  with  your  life,  which  seemed  so  far  above  me,  but 

which  he  answered  could  not  have  been  now  I  see  mine  would  be  a  riddle  to  you. 

more  beautiful  on  a  less  rugged  countenance.  Good  by." 

The  sight  roused  Helen,  and  sent  over  her  The  next  morning  she  did  not  appear  at 

a  thrill  of  what  she  felt  to  be  the  apprecia-  breakfast,  and  in  the  forenoon,  to  Miss  Al- 

tion  of  a  higher  nobility  than  this  veneer-  mira's  honest  regret,  packed  her  trunk  and 

ing  of  culture.  left  the  ideal  boarding-house  forever. 
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She  is  now  in  second-rate  lodgings  in  the  members  her  at  a  girl  with  quite  an  unus- 

third  story,  and  there  she  stays  day  after  nal  mind,  and  one  who  might  have  acoom- 

day  with  no  companion   but  her  piano,  plished  much  under  proper  training. 
Professor  Town  sails  for  Europe  this  sum-  L,  K.  Biad:, 

mer  to  complete  his  investigations.    He  re- 
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fHE  guide-books  put  the  stranger  in  think  it  necessary  to  apologize  or  explain  if 
foreign  parts  on  track  of  many  objects  their  every-day  duties  make  it  needful  for 
of  intei^est.  But  they  leave  out  what  them  to  leave  you  by  yourself,  now  and 
J  is  most  worth  seeing  in  any  land,  since  tiien,  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  library.  There 
they  cannot  help  him  any  in  getting  sight  of  is  no  conspicuous  effort  to  "  entertain  "  you 
it — the  home  life  of  the  people.  We  should  — ^no  airing  of  best  parlors,  no  dressing  in 
not  expect  the  Frenchman  who  eats  every  better  clothes,  no  extra  spread,  apparently, 
meal  at  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant  during  his  at  dinner.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  cars  k> 
visit  to  our  country,  to  carry  away  a  very  make  your  stay  pleasant,  of  attention  that 
correct  conception  of  real  American  life,  is  much  better  for  not  being  obtrusive. 
But  he  would  probably  do  as  well  in  this  Another  impression  which  the  typical 
respect  as  the  American  who  forms  his  English  home  makes  is  that  there  is  no 
opinion  of  Ii'rench  life  from  his  seat  at  the  straining  to  keep  up  the  highest  style  that 
table  d*  hSte  or  on  the  omnibus.  It  is  not  one's  income  will  warrant.  So  long  as  fur- 
easy  for  the  tourist,  generally,  to  get  a  near  niture  is  serviceable  it  matters  not  how  old- 
view  of  the  home  life  of  the  people  in  a  fashioned  it  is.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
strange  land,  especially  when  he  finds  so  tear  away  an  old  house  merely  because  it  is 
much  that  seems  to  claim  bis  first  attention  old  or  to  spend  money  in  changes  simply  for 
in  their  minsters,  galleries,  parliaments  and  the  sake  of  modernizing  it  The  owner 
battlefields.  I  counted  myself  fortunate,  shows  you  the  old  fireplace  around  which 
therefore,  that  an  errand  which  kept  me  in  his  family  have  gathered  and  the  little  win- 
Great  Britain  for  nearly  a  year  was  of  a  dowoutof  which  they  have  looked  for  half  a 
kind  that  incidentally  gave  me  frequent  dozen  generations,  with  more  pride  tiian  he 
glimpses  of  home  life  among  all  classes.  could  take  in  the  costliest  staircase  or  finest 
About  the  first  impression  that  English  facade  of  modern  build.  The  prosperous 
life  makes  on  the  stranger  is  that  it  is  shy  tradesman  whose  snug  business  yields  a 
of  intrusion.  English  homes  ai'e  addicted  profit  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a 
to  getting  as  far  from  the  highway  as  they  year  will  as  likely  as  not  be  found  keeping 
may,  and,  when  they  must  needs  stand  near  house  in  roomy  quarters  at  the  rear  of  or 
it,  of  throwing  up  a  screen  of  high  hedges  over  his  shop.  Before  his  increasing  busi- 
and  stout  gates  between  them  and  the  tramp-  ness  demanded  so  much  room  as  now,  Will- 
ing world.  Perhaps  the  gates  sometimes  iam  Morris,  poet  and  artist,  gathered  many 
seem  a  little  slow  in  opening  for  the  offices  a  company  of  fHends  distinguished  for  their 
of  hospitality.  But  I  doubt  whether,  for  talents  or  titles  at  his  tea-table  in  the  rooms 
all  that,  a  choicer  sort  of  hospitality  is  his  family  occupied  over  his  business  estab- 
characteristic  of  any  other  people.  Once  lishment  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury.  I 
inside  an  English  home  you  are  made  to  found  a  lady  whose  nom  de  plume  is  a  house- 
feel  very  much  at  home.  You  are  expected  hold  word  among  the  readers  of  good  stories 
to  go  and  come,  indoors  and  out,  as  it  suits  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  whose 
you.    Your   hosts,  on  their  part,  do  not  busy  pen  alone  must  yield  her  a  good  id- 
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oome,  living  on  the  floor  over  her  husband's  or  joints,  or  sweets  in  the  ooffee  room.    The 

professional  offices  in  a  quarter  where  Lon-  sh(^  of  every  sort  had  begun  to  bloom  out 

don's  business  heart  thumps  its  noisiest.  with  holiday  goods — ^notably  the  meat-mar- 

To  be  comfortable  as  he  goes  along  is  a  kets,  whose  fronts  were  fairly  tapestried  all 
duty  that  stands  much  higher  in  the  middle-  over  with  an  elaborate  display  of  fowl  and 
class  Englishman's  creed  than  to  make  a  feathered  game.  The  sidewalks  swarmed 
show  of  his  money.  As  his  idea  of  comfort  at  night  with  eager  family  groups,  if  groups 
involves  a  good  deal  of  cooking  and  other  could  be  predicated  of  sudi  a  dense  crowd, 
service,  he  keeps  twice  as  many  domestics  planning  their  purchases.  I  had  begim  to 
as  an  American  family  with  the  same  income  feel  that  the  North  Atlantic  was  very  wide, 
would,  and  lives  in  only  half  as  showy  a  andthat  the  friends  who  were  making  ready 
house.  This  was  the  best  explanation  I  their  Christmas  trees  over  there  were  dread- 
discovered  for  the  manifest  fact  that  £ng-  fully  far  away.  But  in  my  doubt  whether 
lish  mothers  have  the  advantage  of  Amen-  the  pleasant  note  from  my  Quaker  acquaint- 
can  women,  in  the  same  grade  of  life,  both  ances  meant  more  than  that  they  suspected 
in  t^e  matter  of  robust  health  and  daily  lei-  and  pitied  my  lonesomeness,  and  in  my  con- 
sure.  They  are  loyal,  usually,  to  the  exam-  fidence  that  my  presence  could  add  little  to 
pie  of  the  Queen,  and  raise  large  families,  their  pleasure  at  such  a  time,  I  replied  ex- 
One  soon  gets  accustomed,  in  sauntering  pressing  my  appreciative  thanks  for  the  in- 
through  the  London  parks,  to  the  sight  of  vitation  but  my  doubt  whether  I  should  be 
^e  baby  carriage  which  holds  two  little  able  to  accept  it.  The  return  post  brought 
ones  with  a  difference  in  their  ages  of  only  a  much  heartier  renewal  of  the  invitation 
a  twelvemonth  or  so.  But  there  is  no  effort  than  was  really  needed  to  draw  me  to  G — 
to  keep  them  tricked  out  in  fine  clothes.  Close,  as  my  good  friends  called  their  home. 
And  as  for  running  every  time  a  little  chap  Stepping  off  the  train  at  one  of  the  old 
bumps  his  nose  or  twists  his  fist  in  the  towns  which  rejoiced  in  charter  privileges 
younger  baby's  eyes,  the  English  mother  generations  before  any  one  had  dreamed  of 
begins  early  to  teach  her  progeny  to  make  the  existence  of  the  great,  rattling  Lanca- 
the  best  of  such  things.  shire  mill  villages  which  have  now  so  far 

I  did  not  find  that  English  homes  were  outstripped  it  in  population  and  business,  I 

by  any  means  the  frowning  castles  they  are  found  my  way  to  a  roomy,  handsome  resi- 

sometimes  represented — ^to  be  entered  only  dence  sitting  modestly  on  a  hill-side  which 

at  the  point  of  that  social  bayonet  known  sloped  away  from  the  street  and  left  little 

as  a  letter  of  introduction.    I  owe  the  pleas-  but  the  stone  gables  and  chimneys  to  be 

ant  memory  of  a  beautiful  home  which  lies  seen  above  the  high,  thick  hedge  in  front, 

among  the  hills  of  North  Lancashire  to  the  My  host  was  the  proprietor,  as  his  father 

merest  accident  in  meeting  for  half  an  hour  was  before  him,  of  the  prosperous  woolen 

the  delightful  Quaker  couple  who  preside  miUs  lying  down  the  valley  a  mile  or  so 

over  it.    I  had  not  thought  that  we  should  away.    He  had  the  unfailing  good  spirits 

ever  see  or  hear  from  each  other  again  when,  which  seem  to  be  nature's  compensation  for 

a  few  weeks  after  our  chance  meeting,  I  re-  corpulence,  and  made  merry  of  his  disabili- 

ceived  a  note  which  had  followed  my  round-  ties  when,  on  one  occasion,  he  inadvertently 

about  path  and  which  brought  from  them  got  on  his  knees  to  hunt  up  a  paper  in  a 

an  invitation  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi-  lower  drawer  of  his  library,  and  had  to  call 

days  under  their  roof.    I  was  side-tracked  on  his  sparer  and  spryer  wife  to  help  him  to 

just  then,  as  a  railway  man  would  say,  at  a  his  feet.    His  two  sons^the  older  married 

hotel  in  Leeds.    Of  the  quarter  of  a  million  to  an  American  Quakeress  whom  he  had 

or  more  faces  in  the  city,  about  the  only  one  wooed  and  won  while  she  was  accompany- 

with  which  I  was  familiar  was  that  worn  ing  her  parents  on  a  visit  to  the  English 

by  an  impassive  individual,  of  phenomenal  quarterly  meetings,  and  living  now  in  a 

deliberation  in  speech  and  movement,  who  modest  home  not  far  away ;  the  younger 

from  time  to  time  answered  my  call  for  chops,  still  unmarried  and  at  home^had  succeeded 
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to  the  active  management  of  the  business,  gray  by  right  of  her  years.    Family  life 

having  been  trained  by  him  in  all  its  details  moved,  of   course,  with  great  regularity 

as  he  had  been  trained  by  his  father  long  though  with  not  quite  so  much  show  of  it 

before.     An  unmarried  daughter  past  her  as  in  a  hospitable  household  where  I  was 

teens  and  a  niece  who  was  still  in  hers,  and  subsequently  entertained,  in  which,  promptly 

who  was  as  merry  and  bright  a  girl  as  ever  at  the  stroke  of  ten,  a  servant  entered  the 

shone  to  good  advantage  against  the  back-  parlor  door,  bringing  a  supply  of  lighted 

ground  of  staid  Quaker  surroundings,  made  candles,  as  a  signal  for  closing  the  evening's 

up  the  rest  of  the  family.  conversation  and  making  a  movement  to 

The  house  was  of  a  modem  style  of  archi*  our  respective  rooms, 
tecture,  large,  expensive,  but  homelike.  One        Christmas  day  there  was  no  set  hour  for 

saw  that  there  was  no  hesitation  in  putting  unloading  presents  at  G —  Close.    But  now 

money  into  pediments  and  moldings  of  stone,  and  then,  during  the  day,  little  gifts,  chosen 

and  panels  and  casings  of  carved  oak,  which  for  their  significance  and  prettiness  rather 

would  do  duty  for  generations.    But  in  the  than  for  intoinsic  value  or  utility,  came  qui^ 

daily  life  there  was  no  concealment  of  a  etly  into  the  possemion  of  one  and  another, 

cheerful  economy  that  must  have  been  bom  My  host  had  been  for  many  years  the  inti- 

of  long  habit  and  conscientious  principle,  mate  friend  and  patron  of  Dr.  Livingstone, 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  in  the  family  sitting-  his  correspondent  during  his  long  plunges 

room  was  fed  with  peat,  and  my  stout  host  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  his  host  during 

made  it  his  first  care  to  see  tha4i  it  was  kept  his  rare  retums  to  England.    And  on  this 

supplied  with  dry  shortlived  clods.  And  of  Christmas  morning  there  came  farom  Glas- 

course  it  seemed  odd  to  an  American,  when  gow  a  box  containing  an  elaborate — I  think 

apples  were  brought  on  in  the  last  bourse  at  that  is  the  suitable  word — Scotch  short-cake, 

dinner,  to  see  two  or  three  not  very  laige  the  handicraft  and  holiday  gift  of  Dr.  Liv- 

ones  set  before  the  daughter  who  pared  and  ingstone's  sisters  to  their  brother's  old  friend, 

quartered  them  and  passed  a  piece  to  each  In  the  afternoon,  as  we  were  sitting  in  the 

peraon.    But  they  had  paid  freight  from  the  library,  there  was  a  shuffling  of  heavy  boots 

orchards  of  the  United  States,  and  English  in  the  porch,  followed  by  a  preliminary  toot 

people  are  not  used  to  our  free  consumption  or  two  of  a  brass  horn,  occasioning  an  ex- 

of  fruit.    Even  rich  folk,  on  the  occasion  of  change  of  smiles  and  the  remark  to  me 

a  grand  party,  are  not  above  renting  the  that  it  was  a  visit  from  the  band  at  the  mill, 

fine  pine-apples  that  are  grown  in  hot4iou8es.  They  were  all  operatives,  six  or  eight  of 

with  which  to  adorn  their  tables,  and  return-  them,  one  or  two  old  men  and  one  or  two 

ing  them  afterwards,  if  guests  are  consider-  young  boys,  and,  happily,  looking  more  like 

ate  enough — ^as  the  experienced  are—- to  de-  hearty  rustics  than  like  the  pinched  and 

cline  to  mutilate  them  I  pallid  fellows  so  common  in  the  third  and 

The  atmosphere  of  the  family  life  was  fourth  generation  of  operatives  in  the  great 
delightful — there  was  such  poise,  such  sim-  manufacturing  cities.  Their  playing  would 
plicity,  such  real  spirituality,  such  cheer.  I  have  kindled  no  envy  in  the  Band  of  the 
was  struck  by  the  delicate  regard  for  the  Coldstream  Guards,  but  they  worked  with 
convenience  and  the  cares  of  each  other,  as  a  will,  and  evidently  felt  that  if  a  band  had 
well  las  by  the  delicate  thoughtf ulness  for  any  excuse  for  being  it  was  to  give  the  mas- 
the  entertainmeDt,  with  no  seeming  to  en-  ter  a  piece  or  two  on  Christmas  and  to  en- 
tertain, of  the  guest.  Going  to  my  room  joy  a  taste  of  his  refreshments.  In  the 
for  the  night  I  found  a  few  handfuls  of  coals  evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  rel- 
blazing  in  the  grate,  evidently  not  so  much  atives — the  brothers  and  sisters  living  near 
for  heat  as  for  cheer,  and  an  earthen  bottle  by  and  their  families — ^who  made  a  point  of 
of  hot  water  laid  between  the  sheets  where  thus  assembling  for  Christmas  cheer  at  the 
it  would  give  my  feet  a  gentle  warmth  all  house  of  each  alternately.  This  year  it 
night — a  motherly  duty  which  was  looked  happened  to  be  their  turn  to  meet  at  G— 
after  by  a  domestic  whose  hair  was  already  Close.    After  supper  the  evening  was  given 
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to  oonyersation  and  music  and  to  quiet  mer-  no  more— by-and-by  came  in  to  greet  us, 

riment.    There  was  the  usual  pleasantry  at  opened  into  the  library,  the  shop  in  which 

the  expense  of  young  couples  accused  of  so  much  wonderful  literary  work  has  been 

being  caught  edging  their  way  under  the  done.    Here  again  bookcases  ruled  supreme 

mistletoe  that  hung  in  the  broad  hall,  into  upon  the  walls,  while  up  and  down  the  long, 

which  the  soberest  of  the  elders  entered  wide  room  were  table4opped  cases  filled  with 

with  youthful  zest  the  scholar's  tools  and  treasures.    One  table 

A  few  hours  spent  in  the  home  and  com-  was  an  odd  exception  to  the  rest,  for  on  it 
pany  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  glimpse  of  lay  nearly  a  dozen  axe«,  of  varying  English 
English  life  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  invi-  and  American  patterns.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
tation  to  a  lunch  at  Hawarden  Castle,  which  penchant  for  wood  chopping  is  well  known, 
our  little  party  of  Americans  had  so  gladly  and  this  table  was  to  him  something  what 
accepted,  suggested  three  in  the  afternoon  stables  and  kennels  are  to  so  many  English- 
as  an  hour  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  carriages  men.  We  recalled  the  familiar  story  told  of 
could  be  in  waiting  for  us  at  the  little  rail-  him  to  the  effect  that  he  never  lost  but  one 
way  station,  sitting  by  itself  in  the  mead-  night's  sleep  in  his  public  life  and  that  was 
ows,  two  or  three  miles  from  the  castle,  because  of  his  anxiety  lest  a  high  wind 
Turning  from  the  highway  into  the  magnifi-  should  blow  down  a  tree — which  he  had 
cent  park  in  which  the  castle  stands  we  partly  felled  the  previous  day — before  he 
drove  for  about  a  mile  along  its  perfect  road,  should  have  the  pleasure  of  finishing  his  task, 
overhung  with  grand  old  trees  through  He  laughingly  confessed  to  its  substantial 
which  we  caught  charming  pictures  of  vale  correctness.  He  dwelt  with  the  interest  of  a 
and  slope  studded  here  and  there  with  the  connoisseur  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
finest  oaks  and  beeches.  Approaching  the  various  patterns  in  his  kit  of  axes,  and 
castle,  a  large  structure  overhung  with  ivy  showed  us  his  favorite — a  bit  of  Yankee 
2XkA  tipped  with  turrets  and  battlements  in  make,  with  a  waxed  end  wound  around  the 
Tudor  style,  heavy  oaken  doors  swung  open  cracked  helve ! 

to  admit  us  to  the  court.    A  bevy  of  dogs —  The  Hawarden  estate — *'  Harden  "  in  the 

hound,  collie,  mastiff  and  I  know  not  what  vernacular  speech — which  was  formerly  the 

other  breeds — studied  the  visitors  with  dig-  property  of  Mrs.  Gladstone's  father,  lies  in 

nified  interest  as  they  alighted  at  the  door,  the  garden  of  North  Wales  and  its  rich  acres 

and  footmen  showed  the  way  inside.    Wrap-  stretch  for  six  or  eight  miles  along  the  Dee. 

pings  laid  off  we  were  ushered  into  what  On  a  slight  knoll  a  bow-shot  from  the  pres- 

seemed  to  me,  a  Yankee  term,  the  family  ent  castle  are  the  remains  of  the  earlier  one, 

sitting-room,  where  we  found  Mrs.  Glad-  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  First 

stone  and  other  members  of  the  family,  in-  Edward  and  which  was  a  castle  in  fact  as 

eluding  one  of  her  sons,  the  Rev.  Stephen  well  as  name.    A  slight  snow  had  fallen  in 

Gladstone,  who  is  the  earnest  and  esteemed  the  forenoon  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  had 

rector  of  Hawarden  parish.                 «  paths  swept  to  and  about  the  delightful  ivy- 

The  room  was  richly  but  not  showily  fur-  grown  ruins  that  his  guests  need  not  miss 
nished,  the  two  features  which  most  quickly  the  pleasure  of  a  stroll  over  them, 
attracted  the  visitor's  eye  being  perhaps  the  If  my  feminine  reader  asks  what  we  had 
glistening  candelabra  holding  scores  of  wax  for  lunch  I  shall  have  to  plead  that  I  could 
tapers,  which  did  service  instead  of  gas,  as  hardly  have  told  an  hour  afterward.  I  only 
in  most  English  mansions,  and  the  full  book-  know  that  the  company  was  broken  up  into 
oases  that  had  taken  possession  of  all  other-  little  groups  at  round  tables ;  that  Mr.  and 
wise  unoccupied  space  upon  the  walls,  even  Mrs.  Gladstone  would  not  take  their  own 
to  the  back  of  the  swinging  doors  which  seats  until  they  had  helped  to  serve  every 
opened  into  the  dining-room,  to  which  they  guest ;  and  that  thenceforward  the  wide- 
hung  like  barnacles.  One  door,  through  ranging,  delightful  conversation  of  the  great 
which  the  grand  old  commoner — surely  the  scholar  and  statesman  was  more  than  meat 
greatest  commoner  of  his  generation,  to  say  and  drink  to  all  who  sat  near  him.    None 
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of  the  pictures  which  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  depth  in  his  eyes  which  I  shall  always  re- 
Gladstone  do  justice  to  the  genial  spirit  that  member  as  the  finest  thing  in  his  fine  face, 
plays  over  his  face  at  such  a  time,  no  pict-  /.  B.  T.  Manh. 
ure  could  do  justice  to  a  oertain  light  and 
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G|    FRIEND  of  mine  who  is  a  man  of  fine  could  make  Mr.  James  feel  badly.    I  said  to 

/I    literary  taste  and  a  classical  scholar  myself,  the  location  of  Mr.  James'  provin- 

J  V  won't  read  Dickens,  though  he  reads  oialism  is  in  the  world  of  thought ;  there  he 

\]     everything  else  under  the  sun,  inclnd-  is  almost  parochial. 

ing  Tapper  and  T.  S.  Arthur,    He  says  Dick-       When,  after  giving  a  long  list  of  our  lacks, 

ens  tires  him,  and  is  proudly  ignorant  of  his  he  says,  to  finish  us,  that  '<  what  remains  is 

novels.  our  secret,  our  joke,  as  one  may  say,  every* 

There  is  no  use  in  8a3ring  to  him  on  start-  thing  else  being  gone,"    I  asked  mentally 

ing  out  for  a  jolly  excursion,  <*  Wot  larks,  if  the  joke  is  not  that  there  may  be  worse 

Pip?" — ^he  does  n't  know  Pip  nor  Joe ;  no  plagues  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  than 

use  to  spoak  of  "  dropin'  into  poetry," — ^he  youth  ?    But  my  mental  replies  and  oom- 

knows  nothing  of  Mr.  Wegg  or  the  *'De-  ments  did  not  avail  to  lessen  my  mental 

cline  and  Fall  off  the  Roosian  Empire."    It  annoyance  until  suddenly  a  humorous  satis- 

is  useless  to  mention  '<  Tickler "  or  to  say  faction  rushed  into  my  mind  as  I  pictured 

that  anybody  was  *'  off  the  rampage  "  or  to  myself  Henry  James,  Jr.  in  the  character 

"  on  the  rampage " ;   no  use  to  look  at  a  of  Steerforth's  valet,  the  respectable  Litti- 

couple  and  say  that  **  Barkis  is  wiUin',"  ex-  mer,  and  the  American  nation,  including 

pecting  him  to  laugh  ;  he  would  n't  know  Hawthorne,  deprecatingly  enduring  bis  veiy 

who  "Barkis"  was,  nor  why  he  was**wil-  respectable  opinion  that  we  were    "very 

lin' " ;    no  satisfaction  in    calling  an  odi-  young."    With  this  picture  in  my  mind  I 

ous  woman  "  Mrs.  McStinger  "  or  "  Mrs.  read  along  quite  comfortably  until  near  the 

Skewton,"  or  of  trying  to  make  him  happy  end  of  the  book  where  Mr.  James  speaks  of 

by  dubbing  persons  he  disliked  "  Pecksniff  "  what  he  calls  the  weak  side  of  Hawthorne's 

or  "  Uriah  Heep."    I  always  found  myself  work,  and  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 

when  I  made  any  such  allusions  in  the  posi-  "  Americans  are,  as  Americans,  the  most 

tion  of  the  fellow  who  has  to  explain  his  self-conscious  people  in  the  world ; "  tiiat 

own  jokes,  and  of  course  soon  ceased  to  bore  '*  we  think  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  are 

him  with  any  reference  to  the  characters  or  in  a  conspiracy  to  undervalue  us,"  and  much 

portraitures  of  Dickens.  more  in  the  same  strain,  the  while  his  very 

But  one's  literary  taste  may  be  too  fine  for  elbows  as  he  turns  his  cosmopolitan  back 

every  day  use  and  I  think  my  friend  misses  upon  us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 

a  good  deal  of  the  humor  of  life  through  not  are  fairly  teeming  with  l^e  opinion  that  we 

knowing  Dickens,  who  is  wonderfully  ser-  are    "  very  young."    I  said  to  myself,  as 

viceable  for  every  day  wear.    To  illustrate :  I  read,  in  as  English  a  manner  as  possible. 

In  reading  James'  Life  of  Hawthorne  it  "  Really  this  is  quite  too  awfully  dreadful 

annoyed  me  that  he  should  write  of  him  you  know,"  and  took  balm  to  my  sacrificed 

from  so  decidedly  an  outside-of-us  point  of  sensitiveness  and  wounded  self-esteem  by 

view  when  Mr.  James  has  the  misfortune,  identifying  myself  with  "  Trabb's  boy  "  in 

equally  with  Hawthorne,  to  have  been  bom  his  attitude  towards  Pip  when  that  youth 

an  American.    The  book  pleased  me  and  returned  to  his  native  town  for  a  brief  visit 

displeased  me ;  and  I  kept  mentally  talking  having  left  all  provincialism  in  London,  and 

back  all  the  time  and  heartily  wished  I  exclaimed,  "  Hold  me,  I  'm  so  frightened ! " 
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as  each  new  air  of  the  biographer  displayed  as  I  imagined  it  took  out  all  the  little  stings 

itself,  and  sympathized  entirely  wi^  that  for  me,  and  enabled  me  to  finish  the  book 

wretched  boy  of  Trabb's  in  all  the  contor-  in  quite  a  comfortable  firame  of  mind, 

tions  and  gyrations  whereby  he  tried,  albeit  The  moral  of  all  this  is  not  for  Mr.  James 

nnsuccessf  ally,  to  "  take  down  "  the  .traveled  but  for  my  friend  and  for  others  of  his  opin- 

and  cultured  and  entirely  unproTincial  pride  ion— one  who  will  not  read  Dickens  loses  a 

of  young  Pip.  rast  amount  of  enjoyment  not  to  be  secured 

Of  course  I  know  I  can't  "  take  down  "  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  James,  but  the  humor  of  the  situation  F.  E.  A. 
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IT  was  in  Savannah,  and  a  few  days  after  our  larder  was  quite  as  well  supplied  as  any 

the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  forces  in  the  city  during  those  trying  days ;  and 

of  General  Sherman  at  the  termination  we  felt  ourselves  rich  after  summing  up  the 

J     of  his  triumphal  march  from  Chatta-  invoice  we  had  taken.    Of  fuel  none  of  us 

nooga.    The  beautiful  ^  Forest  City,"  usu-  had  probably  mpre  than  twenty-four  hours' 

ally  so  abounding  in  the  comforts  and  ele-  supply;  and  it  became  necessary  for  Gen. 

ganoes  of  life,  had  been  virtually  in  a  state  Sherman  not  only  to  provide  food  and  for- 

of  siege  from  the  very  beginning  of  hostili*  age  for  his  own  troops,  but  speedily  to  devise 

ties.    For  the  Union  gun-boats  had  efFectu-  some  system  of  relief  for  the  large  family  of 

ally  g^uarded  the  entrance  from  the  sea-board,  citizens  now  by  the  fortunes  of  war  placed 

thus  cutting  off  not  only  the  entire  supply  in  his  trust.    And  right  nobly  did  t)ie  brave 

of  northern  coal,  upon  which  Savannah  de-  soldier  discharge  this  duty,  in  Savannah  at 

pends  for  its  fuel,  but  provisions  of  all  sorts  least.    I  say  nothing  of  his  acts  or  policy 

from  all  the  eastern  ports.    And  no  sooner  elsewhere,  that  have  been  so  widely  dis- 

had  the  bare  suspicion  gone  forth  that  Sa-  cussed  and  with  such  varied  conunents ;  but 

vannah  was  to  be  the  terminus  of  Gren.  of  what  transpired  in  our '*  Forest  City "  I 

Sherman's  long  march,  than  the  supplies  speak  from  my  own  observation.    His  very 

hitherto  obtainable  from  the  interior  also  first  act  after  placing  his  guards  and  assign- 

failed—- every  wagon,  horse  and  mule  being  ing  ** quarters"  to  officers  and  men,  was  to 

brought  into  requisition  for  the  removal  (d  detail  two  hundred  of  his  own  soldiers,  with 

families  and  their  effects  beyond  the  line  of  army  wagons  and  horses,  to  cut  and  haul 

the  advancing  army.    Thus  it  came  to  pass  wood  for  the  citizens — the  families  of  the 

that  General  Sherman  on  entering  Savan-  very  men  who  were  still  in  arms  against 

nah  found  empty  houses  enough  to  furnish  him.    For  Savannah,  be  it  remembered,  was 

**  quarters  "  for  a  good  portion  of  his  seventy-  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  December,  some 

five  thousand  troops,  but  neither  food  nor  four  months  before  the  end  of  the  war ;  and 

fuel  for  his  own  men  or  the  citizens  of  the  simultaneously  with  the  surrender  all  the 

newly  **  reconstructed  "  city.  confederate  forces  massed  in  the  city,  includ- 

In  view  of  the  possible  contingencies,  my  ing  every  able-bodied  man  not  absolutely 

husband  and  myself  had  "  taken  stock  "  that  needed  for  the  management  of  municipal 

very  morning  and  found  the  following  re-  affairs,  had  been  ordered  beyond  the  lines, 

suit:  forty  pounds  of  flour,  two  gallons  of  leaving  behind  only  women  and  children,  the 

rice,  half  a  g^allon  of  syrup,  and  a  handful  of  aged  and  the  sick. 

salt;  with  not  an  ounce  of  meat,  butter  or  It  was  for  these  that  (xen.  Sherman's  sym- 

lard — luxuries  that  for  three  or  four  weeks  pathies  were  enlisted,  and  every  family  in 

none  of  us  bad  seen.    Meager  as  the  above  the  city  was  promptly  supplied  with  at  least 

inventory  seems  now,  I  am  confident  that  one  load  of  wood.    True  it  was  green  pine, 
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that  could  not  by  any  ingenuity  be  coaxed  for  rice,  fresh  bread,  cakes  and  vegetables ; 

into  burning,  but  smoldered  and  sputtered,  while  to  us,  who  had  so  long  been,  blockaded 

smoked  and  **  spitted,"  in  absolute  defiance  from  the  outside  world,  and  deprived  en- 

of  all  our  efforts  to  invoke  even  the  faintest  tirely  of  northern   and  foreign   products, 

apology  for  a  blaze.    But  that  was  no  fault  canned  fruits,  cheese,  butter  and  such  com- 

of  the  kind  heart  that  devised,  or  the  strong  modities  were  the  great  desideratum.    The 

arms  that  had  provided  the  supply,  and  such  first  meat  placed  on  our  board  in  six  long 

as  it  was,  it  was  the  best  within  reach  for  weeks  was  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  presented  me 

the  time.  by  a  northern  soldier  as  an  expression  of 

The  marked  clemency  and  kindness  of  gratitude  for  a  plate  of  boiled  rice  I  had 

General  Sherman  toward  the  conquered,  given  him  the  day  before.    And  probably 

combined  with  the  perfect  discipline  main-  the  one  was  quite  as  much  enjoyed  as  the 

tained  among  his  own  men,  largely  modified  other. 

the  usual  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  Most  cherished  of  all  our  household  treas- 
influx  of  an  invading  army  into  a  conquered  ures  was  a  golden-haired  young  lady,  who 
city.  Savannah  numbered  at  that  time  a  during  those  bright  December  days  was 
population  of  about  thirty  thousand ;  and  peering  out  constantly  from  the  open  win- 
when  into  a  city  of  that  size  come  to  be  dow,  and  watching  with  eager,  wondering 
poured  at  a  day's  notice  an  army  of  seventy-  eye  the  strange  panoriuna  that  had  so  sud- 
five  thousand  hungry  men,  to  be  housed,  denly  usurped  the  place  of  the  quiet  hith- 
warmed  and  fed,  it  required  no  little  diplo-  erto  reigning  in  our  almost  deserted  city, 
macy  to  preserve  order.  But  so  entirely  did  She  was  but  four  years  old,  all  smiles  and 
General  Sherman  possess  the  heart  of  every  dimples,  and  the  very  sunshine  of  our  hearts 
man  in  his  command,  and  so  perfect  was  the  and  home.  Though  her  very  birth  had  been 
discipline  of  his  large  army,  that  never  a  heralded  by  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  all 
brawl  or  disturbance  of  any  sort  occurred  her  brief  life  war  had  been  surging  over 
during  the  entire  period  of  the  occupation  our  fair  land,  t^ere  had  been  no  actual  fig^t- 
of  Savannah  by  the  Union  army ;  no  prop-  ing  about  our  own  home,  and  we  had  shielded 
erty  was  needlessly  injured,  nor  were  the  her  from  all  knowledge  of  the  evil.  We 
citizens  in  any  way  inconvenienced  by  the  never  spoke  of  scarcity  or  disaster  in  her 
presence  of  the  soldiers.  General  Sherman  presence,  and  to  her  little  heart  all  mankind 
had  from  the  very  first  prohibited  his  officers  was  one  great  brotherhood.  So  day  by  day 
occupying  for  themselves,  or  assigning  as  she  gazed  admiringly  at  the  bright  uniforms 
« qi^arters  "  to  their  men,  any  buildings  ex-  as  they  passed  before  her,  kissed  her  tiny 
cept  such  as  should  be  found  entirely  ya-  hand  to  the  dear  old  flag,  and  nodded  and 
cant;  and  any  deficiency  of  lodgings  was  sup-  smiled  back  at  the  soldiers  who  every  hour 
plied  by  the  erection  of  tents  in  the  smaller  in  the  day  stopped  to  speak  to  her  as  they 
parks  and  open  squares  with  which  the  passed,  or  lifted  her  in  their  arms  while  her 
beautiful  *^ Forest  City"  is  so  plentifully  sunny  curls  kissed  their  bronzed  cheeks, 
adorned.  Though  the  Union  forces  were  all  Occasionally  men  were  eating,  sailor  or 
extremely  short  of  provisions  on  their  ar-  soldier  fashion,  as  they  walked  along ;  and 
rival  in  Savannah,  and  several  days  must  one  day  two  seated  themselves  on  our  front 
transpire  before  communication  could  be  door  steps,  to  lunch  more  at  ease.  One  car- 
opened  with  the  sea-board  and  any  ade-  ried  a  can  of  peaches  in  his  hand,  and  the 
quate  supplies  brought  in  from  Beaufort  and  other  a  wallet,  which  on  being  opened  dis- 
Hilton  Head,  no  levying  on  the  citizens  was  closed  a  chunk  of  cheese  and  a  supply  of 
permitted.  In  truth,  there  was  but  a  slen-  «  hard  tack."  With  a  large  jack-knife  one 
der  stock  in  the  city  for  either  soldiers  or  of  the  men  opened  the  can  of  fruity  and 
citizens,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  at  placing  it  on  the  step  between  them,  where 
a  premium ;  but  the  little  there  was  seemed  the  other  had  already  deposited  the  cheese 
not  very  satisfactorily  distributed.  The  and  crackers,  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  re- 
soldiers,  tired  of  canned  stores,  were  eager  fresh   themselves    by   alternately   dipping 
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their  jack-kniyes  into  the  can  and  fishing  soldiers  stopped  before  our  door  to  inquire 

out  the  fruit,  and  then  with  the  same  imple-  where  they  could  purchase  bread  or  cakes  of 

metit  chopping  oil  huge  mouthf  uls  of  cheese,  any  sort    We  had  occasionally  given  them, 

With   wondering   eyes  the  little   maiden  of  such  as  we  had ;  but  had  never  thought 

watched  their  proceedings  from  a  window  of  selling;  for  indeed,  we  had  little  enough 

above — no  less  amused  at  this   primitive  on  hand,  and  knew  not  where  to  look  for 

mode  of  dining  than  eager  to  share  in  the  any  farther  supply.    The  soldiers  had  money 

tempting  fruit  and  golden  cheese,  both  of  — they  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  they 

them  dainties  of  which  she  was  specially  were  anxious  to  purchase  fresh  food  of  any 

fond,  and  which  had  been  for  twelve  long  sort  whatever.    I  would  turn  cake-woman 

months  utterly   unobtainable   within   the  pro  (em.    My  hnsband  disapproved  my  plan 

confederate    lines.      Presently    the    child  in  toio — first  laughed  at  my  prospective  vo- 

tumed  suddenly  away,  and  coming  to  my  cation,  and  said  I  could  never  go  through 

side   said   deprecatingly :    **  Mamma,  why  with  it ;  and  then  reminded  me  that  I  had 

don't  us  have  cheese  and  canned  peaches  neithereggs,  butter  nor  lard,  not  even  soda! 

notr,  like  we  used  to?    Is  papa's  money  all  But  I  tried  it,  nevertheless.    I  made  my 

gone — all  the  big  box  full  ?    I  'm  going  to  cakes  of  syrup  and  flour  only,  with  a  little 

look."    And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  salt,  and  grated  orange  peal  for  flavoring, 

the  midget  opened  her  father's  desk  and  rolled  them  thin,  and  baked  in  a  quick 

drew  forth  a  handful  of  confederate  notes,  oven.    They  were  more  eatable  than  one 

Holding  them  high  over  her  head  she  said  would  have  thpught  possible,  made  without 

delightedly :  "  I  'm  going  to  buy  some  cheese  shortening  or  soda;  and  to  wash  them  down, 

and  some  peaches ! "  I  made  a  beverage  known  all  over  the  cotton 

What  could  I  say?    The  little  one  saw  states  as  **com  beer" — by  no  means  an  un- 

that  we  had  plenty  of  money — the  same  we  palatable  drink. 

had  used  aU  her  brief  life.  I  did  not  at-  Our  house  was  in  a  conspicuous  location 
tempt  to  explain  but  told  her  that  another  near  the  park,  and  twice  Gren.  Sherman  held 
day,  very  soon,  we  would  go  to  the  sutler's  reviews,  in  front  of  our  door.  On  the  mom- 
store  together.  ing  of  the  first,  I  rose  early,  baked  my  cakes, 

She  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  prom-  whole  piles  of  them,  strained  my  beer,  that 
ise,  never  dreaming,  the  little  innocent,  how  had  succeeded  '<  to  a  tee  " ;  and  at  ten 
eagerly  I  was  turning  over  every  plan  I  could  o'clock  (having  first  sent  my  little  girl  up- 
devise  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case,  stairs  with  her  nurse,  and  persuaded  my  hus- 
We  had  money  in  the  shape  of  confederate  band,  who  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  my 
notes  and  bonds  which  had  come  to  us  at  treasonable  designs,  to  walk  out  for  an  hour 
par  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  or  two)  }  spread  my  table,  just  inside  the 
now — alas,  alas  t  Savannah  being  again  in  dining-room  windows,  with  piles  of  nicely- 
the  Union,  it  would  have  been  treasonable  browned  cakes  and  glasses  of  foaming  beer, 
to  offer  confederate  money  in  trade,  even  if  that  to  our  half-famished  soldiers  looked 
any  one  had  been  willing  to  receive  it ;  we  very  tempting.  No  sooner  were  the  cur- 
had  laid  by  no  specie  while  it  was  plentiful ;  tains  thrown  back  than  an  eager  but  orderly 
and  as  we  had  not  been  beyond  the  conf ed-  crowd  filled  the  window ;  and  in  half  an 
erate  lines  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  hour  I  bad  literaUy  "  sold  out."  Not  a 
war,  we  had  never  so  much  as  seen  a  o%ke  nor  glass  of  beer  remained;  and  my 
<<  greenback."  How  contrive  to  get  posses-  quondam  customers  were  so  clamorous  for 
sion  of  just  a  few  of  these?  My  husband  <'more  "  that  I  might  have  had  difficulty  in 
said  it  would  be  impossible,  and  regretted  getting  rid  of  them  but  for  the  opportune 
that  I  had  committed  myself  by  a  promise  arrival  of  General  Sherman's  aids  and  the 
that  must  result  only  in  disappointment.  drumming  of    "all  hands  into  position." 

But  after  conceiving  and  rejecting  scores  The  next  day  I  repeated  my  experiment, 

of  plans,  I  hit  upon  one  that  seemed  to  with  a  somewhat  larger  stock  and  increased 

promise  success.    Almost  every  day,  Dnion  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  who 
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declared  they  would  <*  come  every  day,  and  my  operations,  and  told  her  we  were  going 
take  lunch  at  the  same  hour."  But  our  lit-  to  the  store,  to  buy  cheese  and  peadies  as 
tie  stock  of  provisions  was  getting  so  low  soon  as  <*Papa''  came  home.  The  little 
that  I  dared  not  venture  farther  in  the  prao-  maiden,  quite  clamorous  with  joy,  met 
tice  of  my  new  vocation  for  fear  of  utter  '<Papa"  on  his  return  with  the  eager  an- 
bankruptcy.  nounoement  that  '*  Mamma  **  had  given  her 
My  receipts  for  the  two  days  footed  up  to  '^  plenty  of  bran  new  moneys,"  and  she  was 
the  respectable  sum  of  twenty-four  dollars  "  going  to  boy  whole  lots  of  nice  things  like 
and  fifteen  cents.  How  I  exulted  over  my  we  used  to  have  before."  "Papa"  was  of 
gains  I  No  miser,  I  am  sure,  ever  gloated  so  course  taken  into  confidence  now  that  all 
over  his  gold.  Those  "first  greenbacks"  was  over;  and  he  listened  with  wide-open 
were  to  me  the  choicest  specimens  of  art  I  eyes  and  delighted  interest  to  the  somewhat 
had  ever  possessed.  incoherent  account  of  my  first  and  last  ex- 
No  sooner  had  I  counted  up  my  receipts  perience  as  a  cake-woman,  quite  forgetting 
after  the  second  day's  sales,  than  I  called  in  to  reprimand  the  disobedience  of  his  wife, 
the  young  though  unconscious  instigator  of  Fannie  Roper  Feudge, 
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fFTEEN  years  ago,  the  fanners'  cattle  The  resident  physician's  speciality  is  ner- 

for  miles  around  came  to  drink  at  Cris  vous  prostration ;  most  of  us  at  Willow  Bank 

Jensen's  spring.    Gradually  the  fame  were   nervously   prostrated ;    some   of   us 

J   of  the  waters'  virtues  spread  among  thought  we  were  not,  but  the  doctor  always 

men  as  well  as  beasts;  and  ten  years  ago  a  knew  better.    Like  the  majority  of  invalids 

shrewd  speculator  bought  Jensen's  farm  for  we  took  a  vivid  interest  in  each  others'  mal- 

a  water  cure.    He  ran  up  a  long,  many-win-  adies ;  hence  I  know,— or  perhaps  I  should 

dowed,  piazza-surrounded,  brown  building;  say,  Mrs.  Claymore  knows  and  she  told  me. 

turned  the  Jensen  onion  bed  into  a  lawn  Mrs.  Claymore  was  our  chief  inquisitor, 

enlivened  by  geranium  beds  and  croquet  She  was  a  lady  from  Oshkosh,  Illinois,  of 

sets  at  first,  later  by  archery  targets  and  wonderfuUy  active  mind,  and  as  a  lawyer  I 

tennis  flags;  built  stables  and  a  bowling  may  say  of  singular  acumen.    There  was 

alley  and  a  boat-house ;  and  placed  a  second-  not  a  boarder  at  the  cure,  with  one  excep- 

hand  fountain,  newly  painted,  over  the  fa-  tion,  whose  medical  history  she  had  not 

mous  spring.    He  called  the  place  WiUow  mastered.    She  knew  all  about  Ralstonis 

Bank ;  his  own  name  being  Banks,  this  was  epileptic  fits  (which  were  a  complete  secret 

considered  a  happy  hit.  until  he  had  them  at  dinner),  and  Mrs.  Ely's 

Last  summer  I  spent  many  pleasant  weeks  fatal  fondness  for  opium,  and  Tom  Crom- 

at  Willow  Bank.    For  obvious  reasons  I  do  bie's  wicked  visits  to  the  city  and  insensible 

not  care  to  indicate  the  locality  further  than  returns,  and  my  bad  headaches,  which,  by 

to  say  (in  the  language  of  one  of  those  the  way,  she  called  softening  of  the  brain, 

pretty  little  illustrated  books  which  the  host  although  they  did  n't  soften  my  brain,  in  the 

sends  on  missionary  duty  through  the  coun-  least     But  she  did  not  know  why  Fred 

try)  that  "  this  commodious  and  delightful  Thomas  was  at  Willow  Bank.    Fred  was 

water  cure  is  situated  upon  the  great  Missis-  an  impracticable  puzzle;   even  her  sharp 

sippi  river,  the  Father  of  Waters,  within  wits  were  baffled  by  his  handsome  fair  face 

easy  driving  distance  of  three  populous  cit-  and  rosy  cheeks,  which  India  and  Egypt 

ies,"  and  that  ''  the  view  from  the  front  and  Colorado  had  failed  to  tan,  by  the  apar^ 

piazza  is  unrivaled  for  beauty."  kle  in  his  gray-blue  eyes,  the  slight  stoutness 
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of  his  figure,  his  unwavering  good  spirits  arts  of  the  toilet  to  dissemble  its  propor- 

and  the  marveloos  amount  of  riding,  walk-  tions.    ^  She  *s  plenty  thin,  though,"  Mrs. 

ing,  rowing,  bowling  and  tennis  playing  Claymore  continued,  "  she  'd  be  scrawny  if 

which  he  accomplished  daily.    I  can  see  her  she  did  n't  know  how  to  dress.    He  seems 

now  sitting  on  the  piazza,  rocking  (she  al-  tray  apray  with  her,  don't  he?" 

ways  accompanied  conversation  with  mo-  Mrs.  Claymore  had  recently  spent  two 

tion)and  discussing  the  inscrutable  Frederic,  months  in  Paris  and  her  French  was  at  all 

She  wore  an  almost  obsolete  kind  of  shoe,  her  friends'  service. 

called,  I  believe,  '*  congress  gaiters ; "  and  *'  Do  you  suppose  she  *8  the  rayson  dater 

at  such  times  one  had  an  unobstructed  view  of  his  being  here,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 

of  the  gaiters.    They  were  an  anachronism,  '*  did  he  know  her  before  he  came  here,  Mr. 

for  her  dress  in  all  other  particulars  deferred  Waldron  ?  " 

to  the  very  latest  fashion,  more  slavishly,  I  said,  "  Yes." 

indeed,  than  pleased  a  sober  eye  or,  it  seemed  '*  Did  he  know  that  she  was  here?  " 

to  me,  became  hei*  gray  hairs ;  but  then,  she  '^  Not  as  I  am  aware." 

took  pains  to  tell  every  one  that  her  hair  "  Well,  you  came  with  him ;  I  should  think 

had  turned  gray '  when  she  was  extremely  you  'd  know." 

young.  The  gaiters  were  worn  because  of  "  I  really  don't,  Mrs.  Claymore.  I  told 
the  gout.  Mrs.  Claymore  had  come  to  Wil-  Fred  1  was  going;  and  a  few  days  after- 
low  Bank  because  of  the  gout.  That  pain-  ward  he  said  he  should  go  too.  I  know  no 
ful  but  aristocratic  complaint  was  in  her  more  than  you  why  he  is  here." 
family,  the  celebrated  Beasley  family  of  She  gazed  thoughtfully  into  the  parlors 
Wisconsin.  But  though  gout  had  brought  and  asked  me  how  long  Mr.  Henley  had 
Mrs.  Claymore  among  us,  it  had  not,  she  been  dead, 
often  said,  brought  Fred  Thomas.  "  Three  years,"  said  I. 

"  Why,  there 's  nothing  in  the  world  the  "  Was  she  left  well  off  ?" 

matter  with  the  man ! "  she  cried,  one  even-  "  About  two  thousand  a  year,  I  believe." 

ing.      <<Look  at  him  this    minute  I    he's  ** Humph,"  said  Mrs.  Claymore,  " and  Mr. 

walked  ten  miles  this  afternoon  and  now  Thomas  is  rich.    £h  bang,  say  ner  pa  mong 

he 's  galivanting  about  with  Mrs.  Henley,  as  affair  1 " 

spry  as  a  cricket."  Then  there  fell  a  little  silence  upon  us  and 

I  looked  at  him,  also  at  Mrs.  Henley.  We  my  thoughts  went  roaming  thousands  of 
were  sitting  on  the  piazza  and  could  see  miles  from  Mrs.  Claymore  or  the  pretty 
them  through  the  window  in  the  parlor,  widow.  It  was  a  June  night,  still  and  beau- 
They  were  walking.  Mrs.  Henley  walked  tiful.  Somewhere  out  of  sight  a  band  of 
well.  She  wore  a  violet  tinted  gown  which  musicians  were  playing.  They  had  been 
was  of  some  cobwebby  Indian  stuff  and  hired  for  a  pleasure  party  who  were  coming 
floated  about  her  prettily.  There  were  two  from  the  city,  and,  their  employers  not  hav- 
pale  tea  rose  buds  in  her  wavy  auburn  hair ;  ing  yet  arrived,  the  thrifty  Germans  earned  a 
they  drooped  behind  one  small  ear,  the  green  few  extra  dollars  by  giving  us  melodies  from 
leaves  making  her  white  neck  show  whiter.  Schumann  and  Wagner.  While  Mrs  Clay- 
She  was  tall  and  thin  and  willowy  like^a  more  gossiped,  the  plaintive  longing  of  the 
preraphaelite  angel.  Her  features  were  in-  Traumerie  was  throbbing  in  the  air.  I 
significant,  but  she  had  an  adorable  com-  could  look  from  her  rose-colored  ribbons 
plexion  and  beautiful  deep-blue  eyes.  Fred  and  powdered  face  down  to  the  placid  silver 
hardly  looked  his  best  with  her,  being  as  I  stretch  below  the  dusky  masses  of  the  river 
have  said,  rather  stout  and  not  taller  than  bank,  or  up  into  a  vast  and  starlit  sky.  The 
she.  "  He  'd  be  a  handsome  man  if  he  wa  'n't  music  had  its  own  associations.  O  wonder- 
so  fleshy,"  said  Mrs.  Claymore.  How  ful  and  relentless  power  which  marries  our 
Fred  would  have  gnashed  his  teeth  had  he  mightiest  emotions  to  the  slightest  things  in 
heard  her !  He  was  exceedingly  sensitive  nature,  a  sound,  a  perfume,  shadow  and  sun- 
about  his  figure,  using  I  know  not  what  light  on  a  country  road,  the  intangible  like- 
5 
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ness  in  a  stranger's  eyes ;  and,  long  as  life  "  Don't  they  have  any  older  person  to 

lasts,  renews  its  supreme  moments  in  the  chaperon  them  ? "    I  askeil  Mrs.  Claymorei 

pale  children  that  they  give  us.    I  sat  there,  whose  comely  countenance  wore  an  expres- 

on  Mr.  Banks'  piazza,  smoking  my  cigar —  sion  of  intense  disapprobation, 

for  Mrs.  Claymore  is  kind  enough  to  permit  *'  Not  they,"  cried  she ;  **  they  ride  eight 

smoking — a  commonplace  man  of  forty  who  miles  in  a  single  buggy  with  young  fellows 

has  to  be  careful  about  the  arrangement  of  and  then  dance  till  two  in  the  morning  and 

his  hair,  yet  with  my  heart  thumping  against  go  home  as  they  came.    Some  of  those  girls 

my  middle-aged  ribs,  living  over  again  half  are  at  school ;  nice  lessons  they  '11  have  in 

forgotten  passion  and  aspiration  and  pain,  the  morning  1    I  don't  see  what  their  moth- 

because  of  a  few  bars  of  music.  ers  are  thinking  of  to  let  girls  grow  up  in 

"Pshaw!"  cried   Mrs.  Claymore,  "how  such  a  belter  skelter  way.    Some  of  them 

poor  that  band  plays !    Do  yon  like  the  mu-  are  real  nice  girls,  too,  their  folks  qtdte  come 

sic  of  the  future,  Mr.  Waldron  ?  "  ill  f aw.    There 's  Julia  Fen  ton,  I  wonder 

I  told  her  I  knew  nothing  of  music ;  and  what  Mrs.  Henley  thinks  of  her  being  here ; 
I  remembered  that  I  was  forty  years  old,  but  all  the  girls  here  do  that  way  and  fool- 
rapidly  losing  my  hair,  and  that  I  had  not  ishness  is  ketching  as  small-pox ;  besides, 
become  a  Coke  or  a  Curran  or  reformed  the  she 's  no  blood  relation,  it's  on  the  Henley 
elective  judiciary  of  my  country,  and  that  side.  Well  I  never, — ^there  's  Mrs.  Henley 
Mabel  had  been  dead  these  thirteen  years.  introducing  Julia  to  Mr.  Thomas !    That 

"Don't  you?"  said  Mrs.  Claymore  com-  young  man  with  her  is  Billy  Somers;  he's 

passionately.    "  Say  dammoge  t  you  lose  so  the  great  catch  here." 

much  pleasure.    That  was  just  the  way  with  Presently  Miss  Julia  and  Somers  crossed 

poor  pa.  Governor  Beasley  of  Wisconsin,  the  room  near  us,  giving  me  a  very  good 

you  may  have  heard  of  him — "  chance  to  see  them. 

"  Many  times,"  said  I.    I  had — ^from  Mrs.  MisS  Julia  was  decidedly  pretty  and,  I 

Claymore.                                       '  should   judge,  eighteen.     Her   long  dark 

"  He  had  n't  any  ear,  could  n't  tell  Last  brown  braids  hung  down  her  pretty  shoul- 

Rose  of  Summer  from  Old  Hundred,  said  ders,  over  her  pink  dress;  her  brown  eyes 

they  both  were  kind  of  solemn  tunes — well,  were  as  large  and  as  bright  as  Mrs.  Henley's 

there  they  are  at  last.    My  gracious  good-  but  she  lacked  Mrs.  Henley's  rose-leaf  color; 

ness,  what  a  string  of  buggies  t "  she  was  pale,  almost  sallow ;  to  make  amends 

"They"  referred  to  the  pleasure  party  she  had  an  exquisitely  cut  chin  and  a  mouth 

from  the  city  who  were  now  driving  up  to  like  an  antique  statue.    Mr.  "Billy"  Som- 

the  house.    I  had  a  very  good  view  of  them  ers  was  tall  and  young*  and  at  the  moment 

from  where  I  sat,  and  watched  the  young  looked  rather  sulky.    Before  I  could  make 

men  assisting  the  young  ladies  to  alight  any  other  observations  the  two  walked  away 

with  interest    There  were  perhaps  thirty  and  were  lost  in  the  crowd, 

young  people  and  they  were  very  young,  in-  After  a  while  Mrs.  Claymore  left  me.    A 

deed ;  I  do  not  think  one  of  them  was  over  little  later  Fred  stepped  over  the  window  silL 

twenty-five  years  old.    The  young  men  wore  There  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.    ".  What  a 

their   business  suits,  but  with  a  festival  blessing  you  are  out  here  alone,"  he  cried, 

gorgeousness  of  gloves  and  cravats.    The  "I*ve  a  plan.    Ah,  these  Western  girls  I 

young  ladies'  dresses  were  bright  and  airy ;  I  've  been  introduced  to  such  a  pretty  one, 

they  had  picturesque  hats  jauntily  cocked  and  day  after  to^norrow  I  'm  going  to  take 

up  on  one  side,  and  their  hair  was  tumbled  her  to  a  picnic.    Now,  Frank,  be  amiable ; 

over  their  foreheads  in  the  style  affected  by  you  ask  Mrs.  Henley  and  we  '11  all  go  together, 

"society"  actresses  and  Shetland  ponies.  It  will  be  jolly." 

All  the  young  ladies  seemed  to  call  all  the  *  "Why  should  I  take  Mrs.  Henley?"  said  L 

young  gentlemen  by  their  Christian  names,  "  Why  ?   Because  it  *s  the  thing,  of  course, 

and  all  the  young  gentlemen  were  equally  Miss  Julia,  with  the  arcadian  simplicity  of 

friendly.    It  was  an  animated  scene.  this  district,  appeared  to  expect  a  single 
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buggy;    but  her   aunt  very  properly   ob-  'motives'   and  *  technique'   and   Mmpre»- 
jects."                  *  sions '  and  a  '  broad  style/  and  use  all  the 
*'  Oh,  she  does,  does  she  ?    So  do  I."  proper  words  to  describe  the  things  which 
"To  what?   Mrs.  Henley?"  are  'distinctly  worth   knowing.'    She  can 
"  That  goes  without  saying."  discuss  the  second  part  of  Faust  or  HsBckel's 
"  And  why  ?  "  last  book  (I  've  never  read  it)  or  Zola's  nov- 
"  Well,"  I  said, "  I  've  no  objections  to  tell-  els.    I  can't  make  up  my  mind  whether  she 
ingyou.    Do  you  remember  Fessenden?"  knows  anything  au  fond,  but  she  knows  a 
"Little   fellow,  who  told   stories  well?  vast  deal  well  enough  for  society.    She  has 
Yes,  think  I  do."  beautiful  manners,  too,  so  soft  and  caress- 
"He  was  a  tremendously   good  fellow,  ing;  they  are  like  her  voice.    And  I  never 
Well,  he  was  engaged  to  the  fair  Maud  be-  in  all  my  life  met  any  one  who  could  insinu- 
fore  she  married  Henley.    At  that  time  she  ate  uglier  things  about  people  in  prettier 
was  a  Miss  Berthold,  living  with  her  mother  language ;   her  innuendo  is  perfect,  it  has 
on  the  weest  of  incomes.    They  had  a  crowd  the  stamp  of  the  very  best  society.     Yes, 
of  rich    relatives  who  gave  them  cast-off  Fred,  she  w  clever  I " 
clothing  and  sent  them  tickets  to  things;        Fred  rose  and  gave  himself  a  little  shake, 
and  you  saw  them  everywhere  and  never  sayiug  with  the  utmost  good  temper;  "If 
would  have  dreamed  they  were  so  poor,  there 's  any  one  thing  I  hate  it 's  a  fellow 
Fessenden  wasn't  rich,  you  know,  but  he  who  talks  spiteful  epigrams.    Come  along, 
had   some  expectations.    She  became  en-  you  old  cynic,  and  look  at  the  dancing ! " 
gaged  to  him  knowing  exactly  what  his  situ-       I  have  often  tried  to  analyze  Fred's  charm, 
ation  was,  knowing  he  could  n't  marry  her  Charm  he  certainly  has  for  he  is  a  man  whom 
for  a  year  or  two.    She  promised  to  wait  for  even  his  chance  acquaintances  like  heartily, 
him,  wrote  him  quires  of  letters  breathing  and  no  one  has  warmer  or  truer  friends, 
the  fondest  devotion,  and  then  when  old  Hen-  His  good  looks,  I  suppose,  help  him  with  the 
ley  and  his  million  came  along  she  promptly  women ;    but  I  believe  the  real  attraction 
threw  Fessenden  overboard.    He  had  been  both  to  men  and  women  is  his  genuinely 
perfectly  infatuated  with  the  girl  and  I  never  happy  temperament.    Amid  the  strain  and 
saw  a  man  so  cut  up.    He  went  off  to  Colora-  perplexity  and  nervous  misery  of  modem 
do,  tried  a  cattle  ranch,  and  the  Indians  killed  civilization  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man  who  even 
him.    That  is  why  I  object  to  Mrs.  Henley."  pretends  to  greatlv  enjoy  living.    Fred  en- 
Fred  made  no  comment.  joys  living  so  much  that  his  companionship 
"  You  may  say  Fate  has  avenged  him,"  I  makes  one  stispect  an  undiscovered  value  in 
went  on.    "  Henley  lost  most  of  his  money  existence  and  consequently  in  one's    self, 
before  he  died  and  his  widow  is  compara-  How  can  one  refrain  from  liking  such  a  bene- 
tively  a  poor  woman.    I  fancy,  too,  that  she  factor  ?    Fred,  too,  has  the  amiable  quail- 
never  was  happy  with  Henley,  who  was  not  ties  of  his  opinions.    He  is  even  tempered, 
a  winning  personage  and  drank  like  a  fish,  generous  and  infinitely  good  natured.    Be- 
The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  is  that  ing  a  gentleman,  his  good  nature  never  takes 
she  loved  poor  Fess  but  was  too  weak  to  liberties ;  somehow  he  manages  to  make  the 
stand  up  against  her  mother  backed  by  her  very  people  whom  he  helps  feel  unwarranta- 
own  social  ambition."  bly  complacent    I  have  been  told  by  per- 
"  She  does  n't  strike  me  as  weak,"  said  sons  who  ought  to  know  that  Fred  is  really 
Fred ;  "  I  think  she 's  a  clever  woman,  very  a  selfish  idler  who  has  no  serious  aim  in  life 
clever,  really."  and  no  conception  of  duty;  whose  life  is 
"  Oh  yes,  she  is  undoubtedly  clever.    Your  svt^pt  clean  by  refin^nent  instead  of  princi- 
sister  says  she  dresses  with  genius.    She  pie ;  and  whose  fairest  deeds  have  been  done 
goes  in  for  high  art  in  everything  from  solely  to  protect  his  own  imagination  from 
needle-work  to  music.    She  can  appreciate  intrusive  reminders  of  suffering.    Perhaps 
Bach's  fugues.    She  can  tell  you  what  school  these  critics  are  in  the  right;  yet,  if  Fred 
any  modem  artist  belongs  to,  can  talk  about  be  selfish  his  selfishness  is  so  kindly,  so  un- 
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obtmsive,  so  beneficent,  indeed,  that  the  vice  man's  laughter  over  a  joke  which  he  won't 
proves  a  very  good  working  substitute  for  tell  you.  "  And  I  took  it  for  my  complaint, 
virtue ;  if  he  does  not  feel  some  of  the  more  That  is  the  matter  with  me.  Chronic.  Not 
boisterous  temptations  so  much  the  better  dangerous  at  present,  but  may  be ;  and  de- 
for  him  and  for  others ;  finally,  if  he  has  cidedly  uncomfortable  1  Come,  when  I  can 
missed  the  blessing  both  of  keeping  and  be-  screw  my  ^courage  up  I  '11  tell  you  the  whole 
stowing  which  the  deepest  spiritual  vision  story ;  let  us  go  back  to  Miss  Julia  now." 
imparts,  he  has  missed,  also,  the  many-sided  I  think  I  must  be  a  mild-mannered  man 
pain  of  the  man  of  high  ideals  who  has  com-  for  I  went  back  without  a  word.  Fred  duly 
promised  their  purity  in  his  very  effort  to  presented  me  to  Miss  Julia ;  but  not  waltz- 
serve  them.  I  grant  freely  that  Fred  was  ing  I  merely  exchanged  a  few  words,  and 
a  faulty  character,  but  I  have  no  doubt  then  viewed  her  awhile  from  the  window, 
many  an  irritable  saint  has  done  more  harm.  Fred  and  she  danced  a  ntlmber  of  times 
However,  my  strong  fondness  for  him  was  together.  They  danced  so  often,  in  fact, 
not  without  reasons  apart  from  himself,  that  Mrs.  Claymore  was  disturbed.  "  Your 
Now,  when  I  saw  he  wanted  no  more  con-  friend  is  an  awful  flirt,"  she  cried  from  the 
versation  on  Mrs.  Henley's  faults  I  meekly  doorway  when  I  tried  to  pass  her,  having 
followed  him  into  the  parlors.  They  were  had  enough  of  looking,  '*  did  you  see  him 
a  charming  spectacle.  Generally  I  do  not  with  Julia  Fenton?  It's  a  shame  to  turn 
admire  the  Willow  Bank  parlors;  I  can't  that  child's  head  so  I" 
say  that  my  taste  leans  to  cabbage  roses  ^  M&j  be  she  is  turning  his,"  said  I,  es- 
underfoot,  however  brilliant,  or  to  chromos  oaping. 

of  Bierstadt's  sunsets,  or  to  dingy  green  The  picnic  which  Fred  had  mentioned  oo- 

rep  upholstering;  but  to-night  roses  and  curred  two  days  after  this  little  ball.    Need- 

chromos  were  outshone  by  a  multitude  of  less  to  say  I  had  submitted,  and  invited  Mrs. 

dainty  figures  whose  flowers  and  gay  dresses  Henley,  although  I  felt  it  was  ridiculous  for 

flooded  the  room  with  colors.  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  to  be  disporting 

We  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  door.   Just'  himself  among  a  crowd  of  boys  and  girls, 

in  front  of  us  and  quite  unaware  of  our  Still,  I  went.    The  beautiful  Maud  was  in 

proximity    were    Miss  Julia  and  another  delightful  spirits;  she  amused  us  with  a 

young  girl.     We  heard  Miss  Julia   say,  hundred  bright  speeches  uttered  in  the  soft- 

^  Have  you  met  Mr.  Thomas  ?     Ain't  he  est  tones.    Miss  Julia  seemed  vastly  pleased 

perfectly  elegant?"     "Yes,  lovely,"  said  with  her  talk.    "Don't  she  say  things  like 

the  other,  "  but  he  *s  got  something  dread-  people  in  novels ! "  the  girl  exclaimed ;  **  You 

ful  the  matter  with  him."    "  I  don't  believe  make  her  talk  coming  back, pleasd,  Mr.  Wal- 

it  's  any  such  thing ! "  Miss  Julia  cried  in-  dron."    This  was  later  in  the  day  after  I 

dignantly.     "  Oh  yes.     Honest.     I  heard  had  achieved  a  modest  intimacy. 

Mrs.  Claymore  say  she  guessed  he  had  got  "  She  talks  well,"  said  I,  "  but  do  you 

some  complaint  of  the  heart,  and  I  saw  him  think  that  one  has  as  good  an  opinion  of 

myself  drinking  out  of  a  bottle."    "  Whis-  the  people  she  talks   about   when   she 's 

ky,"  suggested  Julia.    "No  sir;  it  was  a  through?" 

medicine  bottle.    There  was  a  picture  on  it  Miss  Julia's  long  lashes  and  her  pretty 

and  printing — ."  chin  went  up  together  with  one  swift  moVe- 

Fred  turned  and  fled.    I  found  him  shak-  ment;  her  eyes  were  flashing;  she  looked 

ing  with  laughter  on  the  piazza.  bewildered  and  angry  at  once.    "  Do  you 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  I,  "what  you  mean  that  Aunt  Maud  is  ill-natured  ?  "  she 

drink  out  of  bottles  for  when  young  ladies  said  slowly, 

are  about — ^and  what  is  the  matter  with  you  "  I  mean  she  is  clever." 

anyhow  ?  "  "  But  that  is  good-natured." 

"  I  did  n't  know  she  was  about,"  gasped  "  Hardly ;  but  excuse  me,  Miss  Fenton,  I 

Fred,  still  choking  in  an  exasperating  man-  have  a  stupid  way  of  talking.    I  admire 

ner — ^there  is  nothing  more  inane  than  a  Mrs.  Henley  like  every  one  else." 
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She  did  not  look  entirely  satisfied.    By  Julia,  *'  I  expect  to  enjoy  it  and  forget  all 

and  by  she  said,  "  Don't  you  think  Aunt  about  boarding-school.    Hateful  thought  I " 

Maud  is  lovely  looking?"  She  sighed  again  and  was  silent. 

"  Very,**  I  answered  truly.  The  bank  on  which  we  were  sitting  over- 

^  And  she  knows  all  sorts  of  queer,  ab-  hung  a  little  footpath  along  the  river  shore. 

•truse  things ;  and  ain't  a  bit  stuck  up — ^I  Now,  by  evil  chance  it  happened  that  two 

mean  conceited,  but  so  kind  and  sweet  1 "  people  were  walking  in  this  footpath  pre- 

''  Then  you  admire  her  too  ?  "  cisely  at  this  moment,  and  being  quiet  our- 

''  I  love  her,"  said  Miss  Julia,  coloring  selves  we  could  hear  them  talking. 

rosy  red,  quite   unexpectedly,    '*and  I'd  "I  do  not  mind  your  speaking  freely," 

rather  if  you  don't  like  her,  Mr.  Wald]X)n,  said  a  voice,  a  soft,  low  soprano,  exquisitely 

that  you  would  n't  say  so  to  me  I  "  trained ;  in  short,  Mrs.  Henley's. 

**You  are  right,  Miss  Fenton,"   I  said  '*  Then  I  think  she 's  a  delicious  little  pro- 

gravely,  <*  I  won't.    Now  you  must  forgive  vincial,"  answered  another  voice,  a  musical 

me,  and  show  me  about  the  place  and  intro-  tenor ;  in  short,  Fred  Thomas'.    '*  I  feel  as 

duoe  me  to  your  friends."  if  I  had  met  Daisy  Miller !    Fancy  her  be- 

"  1 11  forgive  you  if  you  'U  forgive  me,"  ing  willing  to  go  off  with  me  in  a  buggy  1    I 

said  Miss  Julia,  becoming  suddenly  humble,  have  n't  been  so  amused  for  an  age.    But 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  we  wandered  the  others  are  too  droll  for  anything ;  one  of 

through  the  woods  together.    The  picnic  them — " 

ground  was  the  summit  of  a  high  hill  where  Here  he  happened  to  look  up,  and  saw 

an  Indian  with  an  unpronounceable  name  Miss  Julia  recklessly  leaning  over  the  cliff 

had  done  a  tragic    something   sometime,  above  him  like  an  angel  of  wrath.    All  his 

The  picnickers  were  all  young.    Many  of  the  flying  wits  left  him  was  a  feeble,  **0h,  I 

faces  were  familiar  to  me  after  the  previous  say  t " 

evening  at  Willow  Bank.    In  a  quiet  way  I  ''I  heard  every  word,"  cried  Miss  Julia, 

enjoyed  myself  among  Miss  Julia's  friends,  who  I  feared  would  topple  over  she  leaned 

despite  my  years.    Miss  Julia  herself  was  out  so  far,  "  and  if  it  is  good  manners  to 

charming.    She  told  me  about  her  people  make  fun  of  people  who  have  given  you  their 

and  the  country  and  the  '<  High   School "  best  and  treated  you  as  well  as  they  know 

from  which  she  had  lately  graduated.    She  how,  I  'm  glad  I  'm  provincial !    And  you 

was  a  candid  little  soul.    "  I  had  a  hard  can't  be  as  sorry  as  I  am  that  I  came  with 

squeeze  getting  through,"  said  she,  '*  but  I  you.    Tou  need  n't  bother  yourself  to  take 

did — barely  1    I'm  going  off  to  boarding-  me  home, — this  gentleman,"  with  a  fierce 

school  next  fall,"  she  sighed.  wave  of  her  hand  at  me,  which  I  really 

**  Don't  you  like  the  prospect  ?  "  thought  would  do  the  business  and  land  her 

«  Not  much.    I  know  I  shall  be  homesick  on  Fred's  head,    '*  this  gentleman  wiU  be 

and  what 's  worse  still — ^you  see,  Mr.  Wal-  so  kind — " 

dron  I  'm  so  stupid  1  If  I  was  only  ignorant  "  Certainly — most  happy,"  I  murmured 
I  should  n't  mind.  If  you  're  ignorant  and  with  a  sinking  heart, 
smart  you  can  learn,  but  if  you're  ignorant  **  Pray.  Julia,"  cried  Mrs.  Henley,  "rf(m'^ 
and  stupid  I  The  only  thing  that  I  was  the  shout  at  ns  1  Wait  until  we  can  climb  up." 
least  smart  about  was  mathematics.  I  'm  I  saw  Fred's  mouth  twitch  with  an  irresisti- 
such  a  dunce  in  languages  and — things  I  ble  perception  of  the  absurdity  of  this  fight 
WeU,  it  can't  be  helped.  Anyhow  I  shall  at  long  range.  Alas,  Miss  Julia  saw  it  like- 
have  a  good  time  before  I  go.  Mr.Waldron,  wise.  She  sprang  to  her  feet.  And  when 
did  you  know  we  all,  pa  and  ma  and  me,  Fred  pleaded,  "  Please  wait,  Miss  Fenton, 
were  coming  to  visit  Aunt  Maud  at  Willow  and  let  me  explain,"  she  flung  him  a  glance 
Bank  next  week  ?  Ma  thinks  the  waters  of  withering  scorn,  saying,  "  There  is  no  ex- 
will  do  her  head  good.  planation  possible.  Our  acquaintance  is 
I  expressed  my  pleasure.  ended."  '<  Aunt  Maud,"  could  not  have 
"  You  're  very  polite  to  say  so,"  said  Miss  spoken  more  haughtily  or  walked  off  with  a 
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statelier  carriage.  In  vain  Fred  piteouslj  Miss  Julia  did  not  seem  to  see  the  prof- 
besought  her  to  patise ;  she  never  turned  fered  hand.  "  I  am  sorry,"  she  answered 
her  head.  As  in  duty  bound  I  pursued  her,  with  more  animation  and  flushing  slightly, 
leaving  them  to  climb  up  as  best  they  could.  '*  I  did  n't  mean  to  put  him  to  any  inconven- 
I  found  her  crumpling  her  little  handker-  ience.  I  think  I  '11  go  and  help  the  girls  set 
chief  into  her  pocket,  and  her  eyes  were  red.  the  table  now.  Aunt  Maud." 
I  coirfess  that  I  was  relieved  when  she  asked  Mrs.  Henley  had  stood  with  her  hand  still 
me  to  wait  there  for  her  a  few  moments,  and  extended ;  it  dropped  to  her  side  and  she 
carried  her  agitation  into  the  forest.  Fred  took  a  step  after  Miss  Julia,  then  she  turned 
and  Mrs.  Henley  foimd  me  thus.  They  both  and  came  back  to  me.  I  could  not  quite  de- 
appeared  hot,  uncomfortable  and  breathless,  cipher  the  expression  which  her  beautiful 

"  There  is  only  one  course  to  take,"  said  face  wore,  but  it  struck  me  that  her  mouth 

Fred,  when  he  could  speak,  ''  explanations  was  more  firmly  cut  than  I  had  imagined, 

under  the  circumstances  are  useless;  all  I  "Mr.  Waldron,"  said  she — and  there  were 

can  do  now  is  to  spare  Miss  Fenton  the  an-  some   new  vibrations  in  her  voice—"  Mr. 

noyance  of  my  company  further.    I  shall  Waldron,  say  what  you  like  of  me  to  Mr. 

walk  to  Muscat  and  get  a  trap  there  to  take  Thomas.    I  deserve  it.    But  at  least  suffer 

me  back  to  Willow  Bank.    Mrs.  Henley  is  me  to  keep  the  faith  of  this  innocent  child !  " 

going  to  spend  the  night  with  Miss  Fenton.  "  My  dear  Mrs.  Henley,"  I  said  implor- 

You  *11  see  to  the  ladies,  won't  you,  Wal-  ingly,  "  I  *11  suffer  anything,  only  don't  quar^ 

dron  ?    My  health  must  be  the  excuse  for  rel  with  me  I    I  can't  take  myself  off  like 

my  sudden  departure."  Fred,  and  leave  you  two  ladies  to  drive  home 

"  I  think  that  is  our  best  plan,"  said  Mrs.  alone  1 " 

Henley,   "only,  as  Mr.  Thomas'  health  is  Whatever  the  subtle  change  in  her  face  and 

our  exchse,  perhaps  Mr.  Waldron  had  bet-  her  voice  may  have  meant,  it  vanished  com- 

ter  drive  him  to  Muscat  and  come  back  for  pletely  at  my  words ;    Mrs.  Henley  was  her 

us ;  it  is  n't  two  miles  to  the  town."  elegant,  composed  self  again.    "  I  shoidd  be 

I  was  sorry  to  have  Fred  take  so  much  very  foolish  to  drive  you  to  such  extremity," 

trouble,  but  no  more  eligible  device  present-  she  said  with  a  soft  laugh  ;  "  au  revoir,  I  'm 

ing  itself,  I  submitted.    Fred  insisted  on  going  after  my  niece." 

walking  the  rest  of  the  way  after  I  had  After  such  preliminary  passages  it  will  ear 

driven  him  a  mile,  protesting  that  we  were  sily  be  inferred  that  the  latter  part  of  our  day 

out  of  sight  which  was  all  that  was  necessary,  of  pleasure  was  not  hilarious.    To  be  sufe, 

Accordingly  I  hurried  back  to  Mrs.  Henley.  Mrs.  Henley  "  kept  up  her  end  "  with  real 

"Have  you  seen  Julia?"  was  her  first  heroism;  but  Miss  Julia's  spirits  had  flagged 

question.  beyond  concealment,  and  a  furious  headache 

"I  see  her  now,"  I  answered,  perceiving  completed  my  demoralization.    One  of  the 

her  at  the  moment  through  the  tree  leaves,  most  restful  moments  of  my  life  was  that 

She  came  up  to  us  with  a  listless  air ;  she  in  which  I  shut  the  Fenton  gate,  having  seen 
had  evidently  been  bathing  her  face  for  her  the  Fenton  door  close  safely  upon  Mrs.  Hen- 
hair  lay  limp  and  black  on  her  forehead,  ley  and  Miss  Julia.  "  If  I  never  set  eyes  on 
but  her  eyes  were  still  swollen.  "  Aunt  either  of  you  again^  I  can  bear  it "  said  I. 
Maud,"  she  said,  without  lifting  her  eyes  It  was  several  days  before  I  saw  Miss 
and  speaking  in  a  hurried,  monotonous  Julia.  During  this  period  I  observed— or 
voice,  "  I  'm  afraid  I  've  been  very  rude.  I  rather,  Mrs.  Claymore  observed  and  told 
forgot  that  Mr.  Waldron  took  you  here.  I  me — that  Mrs.  Henley  avoided  Fred. "  They 
don't  want  to  make  trouble  and  I  will  go  don't  walk  together  near  so  much  as  they 
back  whichever  way  you  please."  did,"  Mrs.  Claymore  said,  shaking  her  gaiters 

Mrs.  Henley  impulsively  held   out  her  in  the  face  of  man  by  her  violent  motion  of 

hand,  saying,  "  My  dear,  it  is  all  arranged,  her  rocking  chair ;  "  and  don't  you  notice  he 's 

Mr.  Thomas  has  gone ;  Mr.  Waldron  drove  changed  ?    I  guess  something  is  the  matter 

him  to  Muscat  and  will  take  us  home."  for  he  takes  medicine  regular.    Should  n't 
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wonder  if  he  had  some  dreadful  incurable  Maud  said  kind  things  of  me,  but  I  'm  not 

disease  and  knows  he  hain't  long  to  live  and  mad — angry  with  Aunt  Maud." 

80  thinks  it  ain*t  right  for  him  to  marry.  Fred ;  *'  I  assented  to  every  kind  thing  she 

He 's  losing  his  ombompon,  too,  poor  fellow ;  said.    Miss  Julia,  I  beg  you  to  believe  that 

and  his  appetite  has  fallen  off.    Wish  you  'd  I  respect  you  profoundly.    I  am   sincerely 

ask  him  what 's  the  matter.**  sorry ;  won't  you  forgive  me  ?  ** 

I  only  laughed,  remembering  Fred's  own  Mm  Julia  grows  very  pale ;  her  lips  trem- 

laughter  about  the  subject ;  still,  I  thought  bU  ;  Fred  fancies  there  are  tears  in  her  down- 

I  would  watch;  Fred   was  so  incorrigibly  cast  eyes.    He  begins  to  feel  pleasantly  excited, 

light-hearted  that  he  was  capable  of  making  Miss  Julia  (not  raising  her  eyes) ;   **  Mr. 

fun  of  bis  own  danger.                  •  Thomas,  I  'm  sorry,  I  suppose  I  ought,  but 

The  following  week  I  had  something  else  I — I  can't  I " 
to  interest  me, — ^the  Fentons  came.  There  Then  she  shakes  off  the  hand  which  he 
was  nothing  very  striking  in  Miss  Julia's  would  have  laid  on  hers,  and  runs  to  her 
people.  Fenton  ph-e  was  a  huge,  jolly  man  father.  Fred  half  amused,  half  angry, 
with  an  unwise  fondness  for  light  garments,  half — he  does  not  analyze  this  latter  emotion, 
Fenton  mh'e  was  tall,  thin  and  amiable,  why  then  should  I? — Fred  in  a  slightly 
always  in  black  silk,  and  a  chronic  sufferer  tumultuous  condition  of  feeling  sees  her 
from  neuralgic  headaches.  Miss  Julia,  how-  put  her  slender  arm  over  her  papa's  big 
ever,  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  study ;  I  shoulder.  The  moonlight  touches  her  loos- 
found  myself  glad  to  see  her  again  after  aU.  ened  brown  hair  and  softens  the  oval:  of  her 
Her  demeanor  towards  her  aunt  and  Fred  cheeks ;  she  looks  very  childlike,  very  gen- 
was  interesting.  Mrs.  Henley  had  made  tie,  very  sweet.  Fred  strides  away  mutter- 
her  peace,  it  would  seem,  since  the  two  were  ing,  **  Vindictive  little  savage ! " 
much  together.  Miss  Julia  was  devoted  "  Not  a  bit  of  a  savage,"  I  say,  coming  up 
and  affectionate,  but  occasionally  I  caught  like  sober  reflection  when  everything  is  oyer, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  Mrs.  Henley  with  &  "not  a  bit;  she  is  the  most  devoted  of 
glance  of  inscrutable  melancholy.  Towards  daughters, — stays  away  from  dances  to  put 
Fred  my  young  friend  was  uniformly  frigid,  hot  cloths  on  her  mother's  head.  Yester- 
He  behaved  with  saint-like  meekness,  never  day  Ralston  had  an  epileptic  fit  on  the  lawn 
wearying  in  his  efforts  to  restore  harmony,  and  she  held  him.  I  heard  Mrs.  Claymore 
Scenes  like  the  following  were  common.  shrieking  and  ran  out,  and  beheld  Miss  Julia 

Time;  evening^  some  two  we^ks  after  the  with  a  face  like  chalk  holding  Ralston  who 

Fentons  arrivaL      The  moon  is  shining  on  the  was  trying  to  break  his  head  against  the 

river,    A  number  of  people  are  standing  on  the  carriage   block,  while  Mrs.  Claymore  was 

share  watching  a  few  rowers  in  Mr,  Banks*  standing  in  one  of  the  lawn  chairs,  yelling." 

safe  and  excellent  boats.    Miss  Julia^  a  liitle  "  She  is  plucky  I "  says  Fred,  "  but  I  say 

apartf  seems  to  be  studying  the  sky.    Fred  ap-  — "    He  gives  me  a  queer,  keen  look. 

proaches.  "  Fred,  you  *re  a  fool,"  I  interrupt  angrily. 

Fred  (in  tones  of  silken  softness),'*  Miss  "  I  believe  I  am,  Frank,"  he  answers  pen- 
Julia  can't  I  give  you  a  row  ?    It '  s  a  per-  itently.    And  we  go  our  ways, 
feet  night."  I  think  it  was  this  identical  scene  which 

Miss  Julia  (very  stiffly)  ;  "  No,  thanks,  Mr.  inspired  me  with  a  Machiavellian  scheme. 

Thomas,  it  would  n't  be  proper."  Why  might  not  Fred  marry  Miss  Julia  ? 

Fred  (growing  pathetic) ;  **  Why   do  you  Ever  since  Fred  had  worn  his  college  tall 

treat  me  so  cruelly.  Miss  Fenton  ?    I  have  hats  I  had  been  his  unofficial   guardian, 

tried  a  hundred  times  to  apologize  to  you  for  True,  my  mission  hitherto  had  been  to  save 

those  silly  words.    If  you  had  heard  the  him  from  matrimony ;  but  I  knew  I  could 

whole  conversation  you  would  have  been  only  defer  the  plunge  into  that  perilous  state, 

less  hard  on  me;  you  would  have  known  I  could  not  avert  it;  I  always  had  his  future 

that  I  respected  you.    Your  aunt  said — "  wife  in  view.    Now,  Miss  Julia  seemed  to 

Miss  Julia ;  "  I  have  no  doubt  that  Aunt  me  the  most  mitigated  form  of  an  inevitable 
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evil.    I  was  uncommonly  fond  of  the  girl ;  **  I  will  try,  Miss  Julia,  but  I  'm  a  lawyer, 

she  had  sterling  virtues,  she  was  also  pretty,  *<  Don't  you —  do  you  think  I  'm  a  little 

which  all  women  of  sterling  virtues  are  not,  more  like  eastern  girls  than  I  used  to  be  ?  " 

and  her  appreciation  of  myself  had  some  ''  Much  more.  Miss  Julia." 

weight.    Mentally  I  gave  Fred  my  blessing.  She  flushed  with  pleasure.    "  If  you  won't 

and  I  noticed  with  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Hen-  tell  anybody  I  '11  tell  you  something.    I  've 

ley's  society  seemed  to  be  erasing  some  few  noticed  that  you  and  Aunt  Maud — and  Mr. 

conventional  blemishes  in  Miss  Julia's  man-  Thomas  talk  a  little  differently  from  us,  and 

ner  and  speech.    Perhaps  some  one  may  ask  in  the  books  they  talk  like  you  too.    Well^ 

what  there  was  Machiavellian  or  scheming  don't  you  ever  whisper  it !  but  I  read  £ng- 

in  this.    I  reply,  my  masterly  inactivity ;  lish  novels  and  I  pick  out  the  swell  words 

grace  was  given  me  not  to  meddle  in  Fred's  like  'clever '  and  *I  fancy'  and  'quite  per- 

affairs  at  all,  to  let  Miss  Julia's  resentment  feet,'  and  then  I  use  them.     And,  please 

continue  until  Fred's  transient  fancy  should  don't  laugh  if  it  is  funny  I  I  've  read  the 

be  fixed  in  his  heart,  as  acids  fix  the  etcher's  grammar  through.    To  make  me  speak  right, 

design  on  the  plate.    A  time  might  come  to  you  know.    And,  too,  Mr.  Waldron,  I  try  to 

act ;  that  time  was  not  yet.  pronounce  my  words  like  Aunt  Maud.    I 

Meanwhile,  I  had  a  more  disagi'eeable  don't  pronounce  r-s  a  bit  any  more  and  in 

subject  for  meditation  in  Fred's  ill  health,  some  words  I  get  the  a-s  all  right,  but  I  can't 

He  did  take  medicine ;  once  I  saw  the  bottle  always  remember  and  I  can't  speak  as  slowly 

itself  in  Fred's  room,  though  he  hustled  it  and  distinctly  as  she  does  without  seeming 

into  a  drawer  before  I  could  get  any  idea  of  to  be  trying.      But  you  think  I  have  im- 

its  contents ;  he  grew  visibly  thinner ;  and  proved,  don't  you  ? 

several  times  I  ran  upon  him  in  the  doctor's  *'  Immensely, 

office,  on  each  of  which  occasions  he  seemed  *'  Immensely !    That 's  a  good  word  too, 

unaccountably  embarrassed.    I  was  loath  to  I've  seen  it  ever  so  many  times  in  books, 

believe  Mrs.  Claymore's  ghastly  theories.  But  I  don't  think  the  speaking  bothers  me 

yet  they  grew  to  have  a  darkling  fascination  so  much  as  the  acting.    Some  things  are 

for  my  thoughts.    Pondering  them  one  day  queer.     I  can't  understand  why  it  is  un- 

and  trying  vainlyto  convince  myself  of  their  ladylike  for  me  to  go  buggy  riding  with 

incongruity  I  chanced  to  walk  past  Miss  gentlemen.    Aunt  Maud  says  it 's  unconven- 

Julia,  who  was  engaged  in  the  blameless  tionaL    Everything  that's  pleasant  seems 

amusement  of  throwing  stones  at  the  fount-  to  be  unconventional.     But  I  suppose  she 

ain.     By  this  time  we  were  fast  friends,  is  right ;  she  is  n't  unconventional,  is  she  ?  " 

and  we  at  once  fell  into  conversation.    Our  "  Far  from  it,"  said  I. 

first  theme  was  Miss  Julia's  dress,  which  '' Yet  you  don't  like  her  ?    I  have  seen  you 

somehow  reminded  me  of  Mrs.  Henley.    She  look  at  her  sometimes,  Mr.  Waldron,  as  if 

wore  a  white  gown  of  some  thin  clinging  you  despised  her. 

material  with  gleams  of  blue  ribbon  peep-  ''  Miss  Julia  I 

ing  out  at  comers  or  streaming  out  from  the  *'  Do  you  think  I  've  no  eyes  ?  "  cried  Miss 

drapery  in  unexpected  places ;  and  she  had  a  Julia,  <<  honestly,  Mr.  Waldron,  don't  you  ?  " 

bunch  of  pale  tea  rose  buds  at  her  throat.    I  *'  To  be  brutally  honest  Miss  Julia,  I  do." 

said  she  made  me  think  of  Mrs.  Henley.  <*  Do  you  mind  telling  me  if  it 's  because 

"I'm  glad,"  she  answered  readily;   "I  she  treated  Mr.  Fessenden  so ? " 

think  Aunt  Maud  has  charming  taste,  don't  '*  What  do  you  know  about  Fessenden  ?  ** 

you  ?  "  "I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Miss  Julia ;  «  may  be 

"  Yes,"  said  I  absently.  it 's  mean  to  tell,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have 

"  She  tells  me  my  colors  and  all  that,"  you  feel  that  way  towards  Aunt  Maud  I  One 

Miss  Julia  said,  "  she  has  given  me  ever  so  day  I  came  into  Aunt  Maud*s  room,  sud- 

many  pretty  things  too,  and  helps  me  to  denly ;  and  she  was  lying  on  the  bed,  crying. 

know  about things.     Mr.  Waldron,  I  I  thought  she  had  a  headache  and  went  up 

wish  you  would  answer  a  question  truly."  to  her  but  she  was  crying  hard  1    And  it 
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was  about  him ;  she  had  his  photograph  score.    Excuse  me,  hulies."    He  pulled  off 

there  and  when  she  saw  how  sorry  I  was,  his  coat  and  threw  it  at  the  bench,  but  Som- 

she  showed  it   to  me  and  told   me  about  ers  caught  it  midway, 

him.    I  know  she  did  wrong,  Mr.  Waldron,  "  Hullo,"  he  cried,  "  here  *s  a  bottle ;  give 

she  says  so  herself ;  but  she  was  so  young  us  a  sip  1 " 

and  they  were  so  poor  and  her  mother  urged  ''  Leave  it  alone  1 "  said  Fred  with  unusual 

her  all  the  time.    She  hoped  that  Mr.  Fes-  energy,  grasping  Somers' arm ;*' it's  nothing 

senden  would   refuse  to  release  her,  or  at  but  medicine.*' 

least  would  ask  to  see  her  again.    But  he  "  Bourbon  bitters,  hey  ? "  said   Somers ; 

did  n't    He  was  so  angry.    And  he  died  ''  let  *s  have  it  out  1 "    He  gave  a  sudden  jerk 

feeling  angry.    And  Uncle  Henley  was  hor-  to  wrest  his  arm  from  Fred's  hold  and  the 

rid !     He  was  my  uncle,  but  even  when  I  coat  in  the  scuffle  fell  to  the  ground,  the  bot- 

was  a  little  child  and  visited  him  I  knew  tie  making   an   involuntary   leap   to  Miss 

he  was  horrid.    Mr.  Waldron,  you  do  not  Julia's  feet.    It  lay  there;  and  I  saw  upon 

know,   you   canH  know  how  much   Aimt  it  in  bold  letters,  "A  certain  remedy  fob 

Maud  has  suffered  I    You  are  very  unjust  to  corpulence." 

her."  The  mystery  was  solved  1    All  that  ailed 
"  Perhaps,"  I  said,  "  but  if  I  have  been  Fred, — the  chronic  complaint,  the  motive  of 
unjust  haven't  you,  too  ?  "  his  visit  to  Willow  Bank,  the  cause  of  baths 
"  I  ?  "  cried  Miss  Julia,  growing  red.  and  medicine  and  diet  and  doctor's  consul- 
I  felt  the  time  to  act  had  come.    I  made  tations  and  unremitting  physical  exercise, 
the  best  plea  in  my  power  for  Fred.    She  — was  simply   and   solely  f—  adispose  de- 
looked  steadily  at  the  pebbles,  in  the  basin  posit!  Lightninglike,  these  thoughts  flashed 
while  I  was  speaking;  but  she  merely  said;  through  my  brain.    I  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
'*  You  act  as  if  you  were  as  fond  of  Mr.  bottle  before  any  one  else  saw  the  label,  for 
Thomas  as  I  am  of  Aunt  Maud."  we  were  some  little  distance  from  the  crowd. 
"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  fond  of  Fred.  Before  I  could  touch  it  up  came  Somers, 
I  never  Rpoke  of  this  to  any  one  before  but  panting.    He  bent  as  I  did,  and  the  result 
T  should  like  to  tell  you.    I  am  fond  of  him  was  a  terrific  collision  of  our  heads  and  a 
not  only  because  he  is  such  a  good  fellow  simultaneous  roll  of  our  bodies  in  the  dust, 
but  because  once  I  hoped  to  be  his  brother. "  We  scrambled  up,  half  blind,  to  hear  Mrs. 
*' And  she  died?"  said  Miss  Julia  softly.  Claymore's  shrill  question, 
•»  Yes,"  said  L    «  Do  you  hear  them  call-  "  Which  of  them 's  got  the  bottle  ?" 
ing  ?    I  think  they  want  us  to  play  tennis. "  "  Neither,"  replied  Miss  Julia's  clear,  girl- 
It  was  "  Billy  "  Somers ;  who  was  hailing  ish  tones,  "  /  have  the  bottle  I" 
us ;  that  fellow  has  the  lungs  of  a  gong ;  it  She  held  it  in  both  hands,  wrapped  in 
is  effrontery  to  pretend  not  to  hear  him.  her  handkerchief,  and  walked  straight  to 
"  As  the  whole  house  seems  to  be  assem-  Fred.    What  she  said  I  have  never  heard, 
bled  on  the  lawn  and  every  one  sees  us, "  I  but  Mr.  Somers  declined  to  play  tennis  and 
said,  **  perhaps  we  had   better  submit  and  Miss  Julia  and  Fred  walked  away  together, 
answer."    The  whole  house  did  seem  to  be  And  to  this  day  neither  Mrs.  Claymore  nor 
congregated  about  Mrs.  Henley  who  stood  Somers  nor  the  Willow  Bank  boarders  know 
by  the  tennis  net  holding  the  book  in  which  what  the  real  contents  of  that  bottle  were  1 
she  had  conscientiously  kept  all  our  scores.  Two  hours  later,  Mrs.  Henley  and  I  were 
A  lively  dispute  was  in  progress.    Somers  standing  on  a  little  rustic  bridge  below  Wil- 
great  voice  boomed  through  the  minor  out-  low  Bank.    The  road  is  very  lonely ;  there 
cry.  were  only  two  human  figures  besides  our- 
'*  Of  course  Thomas  has  the  most  games,  selves  in  sight,  and  a  few  cows  lazily  plod- 
Anybody  could  win  games  if  they  played  in  ding  homeward.     It  was  that  enchanted 
a  regular  suit  with  shoes  that  dont  slip  I  **  hour  of  all  the  day  when  the  sun  sets  in  a 
''  Then  I  'U  play  you  just  as  I  am,"  called  golden  haxe  unsullied  by  any  passion  of 
Fred  good  humoredly ;  *'  we  '11  start  a  clean  color.    Such  light,  like  a  pure  heart,  trans- 
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fuses  the  homeliest  objects,  and  lends  a  mys-  ceitf ul  world  a  man  who  is  a  trifle  vain  of 

tical  radiance  to  the  beautif  uL    Cornfields  his  penetration  is  likely  to  make  enormous 

and  clumps  of  foliage  beside  the  country  mistakes.    I  fancy  I 'ye  been  mistaken  about 

road,  grassy  uplands  where  the  cattle  were  you  and  I  am  sorry." 

grazing  and  the  waves  rippling  beneath  the        She  turned  her  face  abruptly  from  me. 

willows  on  the  banks,  were  all  bathed  in  the  "No,"  she  answered,  "you  were  only  just, 

tender  glow.    Across  the  river  the  shadows  but  justice  is  sometimes  hard." 

of  the  purple  hills  dipped  into  the  shining        "I  think,"  I  went  on,  "that  I  should  like 

water.  to  be  your  friend,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  Quite  a  gem  of  still   life,  don't  you        Then  I  held  out  my  hand  and  she  took  it 

think?"  I  said  to  Mrs.  Henley,  trying  for  silently;  but  I  felt,  none  the  less,  that  she 

once  to  be  aesthetic  and  agreeable,  "  it  only  kept  back  no  arrears  of  bitterness  for  my 

needs  a  white  horse  and  a  market  wagon  to  past    mistake.     After   that  we   sauntered 

serve  for  a  Gainsborough.     See,  there  are  along,  talking  pleasantly  and  happily  of  the 

a  pair  of  rustic  lovers,  he  has  his  arm  about  future  of  the  two  young  people  for  whom  we 

her  waist"  cared  so  much,  until  we  came  to  Willow 

"  The  rustic  lovers,"  said  Mrs.  Henley,  Bank  where  I  left  Mrs.  Henley  and  went  on 

"are  my  niece  and  Mr.  Thomas.    I'm  afraid  alone.    I  took  a  long  walk,  thinking  upon 

it 's  not  quite  fair  to  watch  them.    Shan't  many  things.    The  stars  were  shining  as  I 

we  walk  back?"  opened  the  Willow  Bank  gate  again  and 

Walking  back  I  asked  Mrs.  Henley  a  rude  walked  down  the  long  drive.    There  were 

question.    I  said;  "Didn't  you  discourage  little  gp-oups  of  people  on  the  piazza:  Fred 

Fred's  attentions  to  you  because  you  sus-  and  Miss  Julia  were  sitting  very  near  each 

pected  Miss  Julia's  feelings  and  wished  to  other,  I  distinguished  the  twinkling  of  Mrs. 

give  her  all  the  chances  ? "  Claymore's  congress  gaiters,  and  through 

Mrs.  Henley  is  too  much  of  a  woman  of  the  open  window  I  could  see  Mrs.  Henley's 

the  world  to  show  surprises.  graceful  figure  at  the  piano.    The  notes  of 

She  gave  me  a  cold  glance.    "  If  I  did — **  her  music  mingled  with  the  splashing  of  the 

she  began.  fountain  and  the  myriad  hum  of  the  sum- 

"  Thanks,'*  said  I,  "  I  know  you  did.    It  mer  night    She  was  playing  the  Traumerie. 
wan  very  kind.    Mrs.  Henley,  in  this  de-  Octav€  Than^, 
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C|   LITTLE  child  looking  out  over  a  land-  clothe  itself  with  leaves  and  extend  its  roots 

/I    scape  rich  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  through  patient  months  or  years  before  its 

71  of  June  gravely  addressed  me :  "Will  blooms  come  to  crown  it,  so,  the  winter 
^  it  ever  be  winter  any  more  again  ?  "  solstice  past,  the  new  summer  commences  to 
It  seemed  indeed  unlikely  judging  from  the  grow.  As  the  young  seedling  is  often  feeble 
aspect  of  the  earth  and  sky  that  day  that  and  slow  of  growth  for  a  time,  so  the  prog- 
winter  could  come  "  any  more  again,"  with  ress  of  the  new  season  is  well  nigh  imper- 
every  leaf  twinkling  and  dancing  in  the  ceptible  at  first,  often  beaten  back  and  ap- 
glad  breeze,  and  an  unclouded  sun  pouring  parently  entombed  forever  beneath  snows 
down  floods  of  light  which  seemed  to  rush  which  might  have  proved  the  initial  point  of 
forward  in  great  waves  with  the  wind  and  a  new  glacial  era ;  but  the  long  struggle  be- 
dash into  glittering  spray  among  the  tree  tween  the  forces  of  winter  and  the  sim  is 
tops.  over  at  last,  and  the  rapidity  of  vegetable 
The  midsummer  is  the  flower  of  the  year,  growth  is  now  fairly  magical.  There  may 
As  we  see  a  buried  seed  germinate  and  have  been  short  periods  months  ago  when 
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the  sky  was  serene  and  the  sun  as  hright  as  the  sunset,  with  every  leaf  twirling  and 

now,  but  then  only  the  date  of  the  succeed-  fluttering  in  a  free  western  breeze.    The 

ing  tempest  was  conjectural, — we  knew  it  white  sunlight  is  reflected  from  innumera- 

would  come  sooner  or  later.    Now  there  is  a  ble  points  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves ; 

fund  of  heat  large  enough  to  meet  all  drafts  and  waves  of  transmitted  light  of  the  purest, 

upon  it.  brightest  green  roll  and  toss  and  sparkle  at 

The  general  programme  of  the  weather  every  motion  of  the  wind, 
is  the  same  at  all  seasons ;  winds  from  the  When  some  perfect  day  is  ended  and  the 
southern  half  of  the  horizon  bring  vapors  rosy  glow  is  disappearing  from  the  distant 
and  storm  clouds  which  are  cleared  away  by  hills,  while  the  hymn  of  the  hermit  thrush 
gales  from  the  northern  half.  In  January  comes  up  from  the  darkening  valley ;  when 
or  March  the  prevalence  of  a  northerly  the  fire-flies  flash  in  the  somber  shadows,  as 
current  may  send  the  mercury  below  zero,  the  twilight  fades  and  the  moon  brightens ; 
now  it  merely  brings  a  refreshing  coolness,  when  the  gentle  night  wind  rustles  the 
No  days  in  June  are  brighter  than  those  heavy  masses  of  foliage,  bringing  the  scent 
when  a  frolicking  breeze  from  the  north-  of  blooming  clover  fields,  and  the  sounds  of 
westward  has  swept  the  last  speck  from  the  human  activity  diminish  and  the  lights  go 
sky,  when  the  herbage  has  been  freshened  out,  and  such  a  sweet  calm  settles  down  up- 
by  recent  rain  and  the  westering  sun  trans-  on  the  wide  landscape,  a  calm  which  is  yet 
mits  its  light  through  the  green  blades  filled  with  tiny  voices  and  gentle  stirrings 
which  cover  the  smooth  fields,  and  the  deep  innumerable,  the  movement  of  the  full 
shadows  cast  by  the  forest  only  heighten  the  pulsing  life  of  the  season  still  going  forward 
light  and  radiance  by  contrast  Every  one  under  cover  of  the  soft  gloom  of  the  sum- 
must  have  noticed  the  difference  in  the  ap-  mer  night ;  what  nameless  content  might  be 
pearance  of  the  fields  caused  by  viewing  ours  if  like  the  child  we  h&d  no  uneasy  con- 
them  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light.  In  sciousness  of  the  season's  lapse.  Then  when 
the  latter  case,  whatever  of  dead  herbage,  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  flushes  the  sky  and 
stones  or  bare  soil  is  present,  has  its  full  another  long  procession  of  sunny  hours  be> 
value;  in  the  former  a  luminous  green  gins  with  songs  of  birds  and  the  fresh 
atmosphere  hovers  over  the  earth,  tinting  bloom  of  flowers ;  when  the  pollen  from  the 
and  transforming  the  surface  of  the  field  into  blossoming  grass  rises  from  the  meadows, 
its  own  likeness.  The  grain  field  in  which  drifting  and  curling  in  the  wind  like  the 
the  young  blades  are  just  appearing  if  seen  rising  mists  from  the  lake ;  and  when  such 
under  a  vertical  sun  shows  nothing  but  evenings  and  mornings  have  succeeded  each 
rough  clods  and  bare  soil,  but  if  you  look  other  until  they  would  seem  to  have  become 
across  it  toward  the  sun  morning  or  evening  the  settled  order  of  Nature ; — if  we  could 
every  little  spire  becomes  visible,  luminous  only  believe  that  summer  would  last  for- 
with  a  bright  green  light  If  any  bare  ever  I  that  birds  would  sing  and  flowers 
spots  where  the  grain  has  failed  occur  they  bloom  in  endless  succession  I  But  ripeness 
are  glossed  over,  so  that  a  poor  field  looks  and  decay  go  hand  in  hand  with  new  growth 
like  a  good  one  at  such  times.  A  jocular  and  fresh  bloom  all  the  season  through ;  so 
old  farmer  of  my  acquaintance,  when  his  that  even  if  experience  and  memory  should 
springing  grain  is  being  ravaged  by  the  wire  cease  to  offer  their  impertinent  suggestions, 
worm,  professes  never  to  look  at  it  except  there  would  not  be  wanting  subtle  indica-< 
from  a  point  opposite  the  sun,  with  a  view  tions  of  a  coming  autumn  which  closes  the 
fo  keeping  up  his  spirits!  Whatever  may  scene  for  many  species  while  yet  the  sum- 
be  thought  of  this  method  of  estimating  mer  wears  its  first  freshness.  Some  sunny 
the  prospects  of  the  crops,  there  can  be  no  morning  in  spring  we  see  the  pasture  knolls 
doubt  of  the  extent  of  the  illusion.  The  starry  with  fresh  dandelions;  a  day  or  two 
effect  is  particularly  fine  in  the  case  of  a  after  instead  of  the  flowers  we  see  the  hoary 
broad  expanse  of  luxuriant  com  two  or  heads  rising  on  long  stalks,  ghostly  re- 
three  feet  high  as  you  look  across  it  toward  minders  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  as  the 
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feathery  seeds  so  suggestive  of  autumnal  aginings  drifts  through  your  consciousness, 

ripeness  drift  before  the  wind,  we  feel  the  the  current  seeming  broad  because  so  unde- 

terrific  momentum  of  the  planet's  flight  fined,  and  fair  because  so  hazy  and  nebu- 

In  fact  it  is  merely  the  preponderance  of  lous  I  It  is  when  one  comes  down  from  the 
life  and  new  growth  over  death  and  decay  clouds  and  begins  to  frame  sentences  and  to 
which  gives  its  character  to  this  season,  cast  about  for  expressions  for  his  fancies 
Every  day  some  species  having  fulfilled  its  that  trouble  begins.  But  as  a  finger-post 
destiny  drops  out  of  the  race,  and  later  though  made  of  dead  wood  may  direct  the 
growths  fill  its  place.  The  wild  sarsaparilla  traveler  to  some  fair  shrine,  so  these  pages, 
{Aralid)  unfolds  its  broad  leaves  above  the  inadequate  as  they  are  to  fitly  set  forth  the 
dead  spring  beauties  and  hepaticas,  the  wholesale  miracles  of  Nature,  may  yet  sug- 
grasses  of  the  meadow  rise  thick  and  strong  gest  some  train  of  thought,  and  recall  to  the 
where  beds  of  blue  violets  lately  covered  the  reader  the  pictures  of  th^  past,  the  glitter 
ground,  and  the  fading  <*  cowslips  "  {Caltha  of  the  sunlight,  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
pcdustris)  are  hiddeA  by  the  rushing  growth  through  the  boughs,  the  wide  bloom,  and 
of  the  sweet  flag  leaves.  It  is  only  as  the  fragrance  of  the  happy  earth  in  happy,  sum- 
list  begins  to  be  exhausted  that  we  realize  mers  long  gone  by.  It  is  in  this  direction 
that  the  season  has  begim  to  decline.  While  that  the  reader  must  look  for  the  reward  of 
the  summer  is  still  at  its  height  what  multi-  virtue  in  reading  the  present  sketch, 
tudes  of  objects  claim  our  attention  I  Their  In  a  paper  by  the  present  writer  recently 
very  numbers  are  confusing  and  perplexing,  published  in  this  magazine,  it  was  stated  in 
We  are  like  the  misguided  mortals  who  reference  to  our  native  violets  that  <<  their 
undertook  to  "  take  in  '*  the  Centennial  Ex-  fragrance  is  very  faint,  if  indeed  they  can 
position  in  three  days..  There  is  always  be  said  to  have  any."  This  statement  re- 
something  beyogd ;  the  visual  area  widens  quires  modification,  as  far  as  the  later  bloom 
continually  until  it  reaches  the  farthest  hori-  of  the  large  white  V.  canadensw  is  con- 
zon.  In  preparing  a  paper  like  the  present,  cemed ;  the  last  flowers  of  this  species  being 
one  is  sure  to  come  to  grief.  It  would  be  powerfully  and  delightfully  fragrant.  It 
easy  .enough  perhaps  to  compile  an  encyclo-  would  seem  that  the  early  flowers  have  no 
pedia  of  summer,  but  when  only  ar  few  appreciable  perfume ;  the  odor  seems  to  be 
fragments  are  to  be  arranged,  the  selection  developed  by  the  strong  heat  of  the  early 
becomes  most  embarrassing  from  the  rich-  summer, — the  only  instance  I  ever  knew  in 
ness  of  the  material.  which  a  flower  took  on  new  properties  before 

After  all  an  immeasurable  difference  ex-  the  close  of  its  season.    Perhaps  if  our  other 

ists  between  the  vast  living  panorama  of  Violas  remained  as  long  in  bloom  they  too 

Nature  spread  to  the  farthest  range,  when  would  take  on  fragrance. 

"  Every  8od  feels  A  stir  of  might  As  soon  as  the  forest  has  become  fully 

And  climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flover/*  darkened  it  is  time  to  look  for  the  yellow 

and  the  disjointed  paragraphs  which  limp  lady's  slipper   (Cyptipedium    parvijhrum), 

so  painfully  to  such  impotent  conclusions  I  It  is  a  rare  plant,  at  least  in  this  section, 

One  is  confused  and  overpowered  by  the  found  singly  or  three  or  four  together.    It 

complexities  which  after  a  lifetime  of  study  never  grows  in  the  open  land,  in  the  dense 

will  be  at  last  only  dimly  apprehended ;  one  shade  of  the  primeval  forest  is  its  favorite 

.  feels  that  he  has  merely  brought  a  spoonful  location.    Aside  from  this  it  is  not  very 

of  water  from  the  ocean,  muddy  and  discol-  particular  as  to  its  habitat ;  you  may  find  it 

ored  at  that    How  much  easier  to  ramble  at  growing  in  the  water-soaked  moss  in  the 

will,  letting  idle  and  disconnected  thoughts  swamps,  as  well  as  on  the  hardest,  driest  and 

called  forth  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nat-  poorest  soils.    It  belongs  to  the  strange  f am- 

ure  succeed  each  other  without  effort  1  or  ily  of  the  orchids;  a  family  which  sets  all 

to  lie  at  ease  immersed  in  the  happy  atmos-  the  rules  of  structural  botany  at  defiance, 

phere  of  June,  gazing  on  the  far  horizon  What  should  we  think  of  a  strawberry  vine 

while  a  dim  tide  of  vague  feelings  and  in^  which  bore  blackberries,  or  of  a  red  clover 
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plant  which  mingled  the  blossoms  of  the  ence  by  certain  individuals,  but  the  only 

white  clover  with  its  own  ?    Yet  that  would  known  drawback  to  the  strawberry  is  that 

only  parallel  what  this  strange  tribe  is  capa-  it  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quan- 

ble  of ;  three  supposed  genera  from  South  tity.    Cultivation  may  increase  the  quantity 

America  having  been  recently  discovered  or  render  the  crop  more  certain,  but  the 

growing  on  the  same  plant,  and  of  another  wild  strawberry  is  something  of  a  conum- 

genus  the  several  supposed  species   were  drum;  sometimesit  just  begins  to  ripen  the 

found  mingled  on  the  same  spike  1    There  first  week  in  July,  another  year  it  will  be  all 

is  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  lady's-slipper,  gone  by  that  time.    The  fields  in  spring 

though  it  does  not  proceed  to  subvert  the  may  be  white  with  its  flowers  and  only  a 

principles  of    botanical  science   after  the  few  berries  ripen ;  at  another  time  with  no 

manner  of  Catasetum  nor  Cynocket.    What  particular  display  of  bloom  they  will  be 

looks  like  'the  footstalk  of  the  flower  is  in  abundant.    The  strawberry  is  a  water-lov- 

reality  the  seed  pod,  and  how  anomalous  are  ing  plant,  the  rains  must  be  bountiful  and 

its  great  yellow  lip  and  its  long  twisted  pet-  timely  if  there  is  to  be  much  fruit ;  a  scorch- 

als  which  seem  more  like  leaves  1    It  can  ing  drought  coming  on  just  as  they  begin  to 

hardly  be  called  fragrant  though  its  faint  ripen  will  cut  off  a  great  part  of  them.    The 

smell  is  not  at  all  disagreeable.    Its  perfume  red  flesh  of  the  berry  bears  the  same  rela- 

bears  out  its  far-away  character,  and  sug-  tion  to  the  **  seeds "  (achenia)  that  the  cob 

gests  some  po.tent  drug.    You  break  its  ripe  bears  to  the  com  which  covers  it ;  so  it  may 

capsule,  \he  seeds  scatter  everywhere— the  happen  that  the  ovaries  may  be  fertilized  and 

least  breath  blows  them  away ;  they  fall  to  the  seed  ripened,  while  the  berry  is  so  small 

the  earth,  yet  you  do  not  hear  them  drop;  and  withered  that  the  seed  vessels  cover  its 

they  seem  to  vanish  into  thin  air  like  elves  entire  surface.    Nature  thus  takes  care  to 

or  fairies  surprised  at  their  revels.  obtain  a  good  supply  of  seed ;  whether  we 

It  is  quite  worth  one's  while  to  go  to  the  get  any  berries  or  not  is  a  matter  of  no  par- 
woodland  swamps  these  sunny  summer  days  ticular  moment]  There  are  two  species — 
to  see  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  Fragaria  virginiana,  the  ordinary  field  straw- 
ferns.  Here  are  scores  of  clumps  of  the  berry,  and  F,  vesca^  the  wood  strawberry, 
cinnamon  fern  (Osmunda  Cinnamomea),  ris-  whose  head-quarters  are  in  groves  and  along 
ing  thickly  from  the  moist  black  soil,  ten  or  the  borders  of  woodland,  though  it  often  ex- 
twenty  stems  growing  from  the  same  root  tends  itself  over  the  fields.  The  agricultu- 
— the  broad  graceful  fronds  spreading  in  all  rist  might  have  derived  the  idea  of  a  rota- 
directions  and  reaching  a  height  of  five  or  tion  of  crops  from  the  strawberry.  If  you 
six  feet,  being  a  foot  or  so  wide, — a  broad  are  green  enough  to  suppose  that  because 
feathery  plume  composed  of  from  thirty  to  you  filled  your  basket  in  a  particular  spot 
fifty  pairs  of  pinnae,  each  with  forty  or  fifty  this  year  you  can  always  fill  it  there,  you 
little  leaflets.  What  can  be  finer  in  its  way  will  be  disappointed.  You  will  find  that  the 
than  such  a  plant,  which  has  fifteen  thou-  patch  will  be  shifted  to  some  new  part  of 
sand  leaves  each  perfectly  finished  and  all  the  field  every  year.  The  strawberry  is  the 
of  the  deepest,  most  enduring  green  ?  Their  earliest  fruit  of  the  season ;  some  years  a 
fertile  fronds  loaded  doWn  with  exquisite  few  sample  berries  are  ripe  the  last  week  in 
spherical  spore  cases  withered  long  ago ;  May.  They  have  a  way  of  looking  red  long 
they  were  hurried  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  before  they  are  really  ripe,  and  of  course 
possible  to  make  room  for  the  grand  display  any  one  finding  an  apparently  ripe  berry  in 
of  foliage  which  will  last  till  the  frosts  of  May  is  bound  to  eat  it,  though  he  may  know 
autumn  cut  it  down.  that  he  will  be  making  faces  immediately 

But  the  midsummer  is  not  alone  the  sea-  afterward.     The  suns  of  June  and  July 

son  of  flowers  and  foliage,  it  is  a  season  of  correct  in  some  degree  the  pungent  acidity 

fruits  as  well.    Is  there  any  person  on  earth  of  its  juice,  but  as  a  rule  your  nerves  should 

who  does  not  like  strawberries?    Most  other  be  defended  by  a  barrel  of  sugar;  then  yon 

fruits  are  disliked  or  regarded  with  indiffer-  can  await  the  coming  of  the  virginumas  with 
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perfect  equanimity.  The  wood  strawberry,  they  are  somewhat  later,  and  long  after 
F.  vesca,  is  still  more  capricious  and  uncer-  these  are*gone  you  will  find  them  where  an 
tain  in  it^  ways  than  the  virginianOf  but  when  oozing  spring  makes  a  spot  of  perennial 
it  takes  a  notion  to  bear  it  leaves  little  to  be  moisture  in  the  midst  of  deep,  rank  grass, 
desired  in  the  way  of  a  wild  fruit.  There  is  The  vesca  is  always  later  than  the  other,  the 
a  white  variety  undistinguishable  from  the  first  strawberry  of  the  season  is  invariably  a 
red  except  in  color.  The  juice  of  both  is  virginiana.  With  no  disposition  to  under- 
colorless,  you  do  not  get  such  bloody  fingers  rate  the  triumphs  of  the  horticulturist  in 
as  the  virginiana  gives  you,  and  when  fully  the  way  of  new  varieties,  and  with  no  expe- 
ripe  it  almost  seems  to  be  oily  rather  than  rience  of  cultivated  sorts  worth  mention,  it 
watery.  The  flesh  has  a  rich,  glutinous  is  my  impression  that  an  ounce  of  the  wild 
smoothness  and  is  much  sweeter  than  that  of  will  outweigh  a  pound  of  the  cultivated 
the  other  species.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  fruit  as  far  as  flavor  and  fragrance  are  con- 
find  berries  of  this  species  nearly  or  quite  an  cerned.  When  the  hot  days  come  on  and 
inch  in  diameter,  raised  according  to  Na-  the  grass  is  full  of  berries  baking  in  the  sun 
ture's  system  of  cultivation, — a  free  fight  and  the  rich  aroma  is  borne  far  and  wide  by  the 
victory  to  the  strongest.  It  is  difficult  to  the  wind ;  as  one  hoes  in  the  next  field  or  passes 
choose  between  the  two  species.  After  a  along  the  road  he  finds  the  air  steeped  in 
long  course  of  observation  and  mature  con-  fragrance. 

sideration  I  have  concluded  that  a  plentiful  Another  occasion  when  we  feel  again  the 
supply  of  both  is  perhaps  the  ideal  condition,  evanescence  of  the  summer,  is  when  the 
difficult  as  its  realization  may  be  in  view  of  herd's-grass  of  the  meadows  after  a  long 
the  uncertain  character  of  strawben*ies  in  period  in  which  only  blades  are  visible  sud- 
general  and  the  F,  vesca  in  particular.  I  denly  produces  its  heads.  We  do  not  notice 
know  a  little  glade  in  the  midst  of  wood-  the  gradual  growth  of  the  stalks  and  the  in- 
land where  some  pre-historic  sugar-makers'  creasing  depth  of  the  grass  so  much ;  bat 
camp  has  made  a  small  clearing,  covered  now  when  the  sheaths  unclose  and  wide  fields 
with  smooth  sod  broken  only  by  the  low  clothe  themselves  with  the  young  heads, 
mound  of  earth  and  stones  which  once  formed  which  increase  in  height  so  rapidly,  we  real- 
his  '*  arch."  The  sun  only  reaches  the  ground  ize  that  another  landmark  has  been  reached, 
three  or  four  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  and  the  fields,  covered  with  green  grasses 
the  shadows  of  the  ancient  maples  project  and  blooming  clover  which  have  rippled  in 
themselves  across  it  at  all  other  times.  Here  the  breezes  so  long,  will  soon  be  expanses  of 
it  was  that  Nature  took  a  notion  to  raise  a  dead  looking  stubble, 
crop  of  wood  strawberries  a  year  or  two  ago,  «« o  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  caret, 
planting  the  red  and  white  varieties  in  about  The  sweep  of  scythe  in  morning  dew  I " 
equal  proportions.  Gathering  strawberries  But  if  Mr.  Tennyson  had  swept  the  scythe 
is  hard  work  if  one  makes  a  serious  busi-  until  the  dew  had  all  evaporated,  andatem- 
ness  of  it ;  but  I  noticed  that  it  was  not  very  perature  of  a  hundred  degrees  or  more  was 
fatiguing  to  lie  on  my  back  beneath  the  focused  on  his  back,  and  then  kept  on  until 
maple  shade  and  look  up  to  where  the  mul-  the  evening  shades  began  to  gather,  he 
titudinous  leaves  showed  their  forms  against  would  have  discovered  that  a  second  brood 
the  blue  sky,  and  listen  to  the  glorious  re-  of  cares  had  taken  possession,  and  his  last 
frain  of  the  hermit  thrush,  somewhere  in  estate  was  worse  than  his  first  It  is  decid- 
the  near  tree  tops.  The  season  for  straw-  edly  to  be  suspected  that  the  authors  of  the 
berries  is  short  at  the  best;  if  it  were  twice  raptures  concerning  the  making  of  hay  are 
as  long  we  should  still  perhaps  think  it  too  generally  lying  in  the  ohade  somewhere, 
brief.  Nature  takes  some  little  precaution  while  others  do  the  work.  Mowing  a  little 
to  secure  a  succession  in  the  ripening  of  the  for  fun  and  mowing  for  hay  differ  greatly, 
fruit  in  different  localities ;  on  the  open  as  any  one  will  find  on  making  the  experi- 
pasture  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  they  are  ment.  The  scythe,  however,  has  been 
earliest,  in  the  deeper  grass  of  the  meadows  superseded  by  the  mowing-machine  in  most 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  hand  mowing  has  thing, — the  songs  and  flight  of  the  birds, 

or  will  soon  become  one  of  the  lost  arts,  the  rush  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  whirr 

The  younger  men  who  found  the  machine  of  insects  and  the  voices  of  the  neighbors, 

in  possession  of   the  field  are  very  poor  The  machine  operator  hears  nothing  except 

scythe-mowers,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  the  unvarying  song  sung  by  the  iron  and  steel 

and  quality  of  their  work.     What  a  differ-  of  the  monster  he  rides ;  his  fascinated  gaze 

ence  between  the  old  time  and  the  present  follows  the  movement  of  *  the  bar ;  he  is 

in  the  methods  of  the  hay  harvest  I    Then  under  a  spell ;  he  goes  forward  silent  and 

two  or  three  neighbors  joined  their  forces  abstracted,  a  Destiny.    In  the  old  time  the 

for  the  sake  of  company,  and  to  delude  mowers  had  no  difficulty  in  hearing  the  din- 

themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  were  get-  ner  horn,  be  it  never  so  faintly  blown ;  the 

ting  along  faster  by  reason  of  all  mowing  modem  mower  must  often  be  sunmioned  by 

in  the  same  field.     Indeed  the  men  who  a  special  messenger. 

could  make  any  headway  mowing  alone  If  anything  could  give  us  an  abiding 
were  greatly  in  the  minority.  Then  as  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  summer,  it 
they  mowed  the  air  was  filled  with  talk  and  would  be  the  presence  of  the  humming- 
jokes  and  laughter— at  anything  or  nothing,  birds.  Who,  except  for  certain  remembered 
Now  a  solitary  workman  drives  bis  horses  experiences,  could  imagine  it  possible  that 
to  the  field ;  if  you  pass  near  him  while  his  over  the  very  spot  where  one  of  them  now 
machine  is  going,  he  will  quite  likely  not  poises  on  buzzing  wings  amidst  luxuriant 
see  you  at  all.  The  buzz  of  rapid  wheels  flowers, — trumpet  honeysuckles,  columbines 
and  the  clatter  of  the  furious  sections  are  find  hollyhocks, — that  a  few  months  since 
in  his  ears,  and  he  is  watching  the  move-  wintry  blasts  loaded  with  snow-dust  went 
ments  of  the  cutter  bar  with  a  cool  and  shrieking  through  the  air,  with  a  tempera- 
steady  eye.  The  horses  trained  to  follow  ture  which  would  have  been  instantly  fatal 
the  edge  of  the  grass  march  steadily  foi^  to  the  little  tropical  wanderer?  The  hum- 
ward,  a  constant  cataract  of  falling  grass  ming-bird  does  not  allow  his  small  size  to 
pours  backward  over  the  bar ;  the  tall  high  worry  him  in  the  least ;  his  opinion  is  *'  that 
weeds  {Lactucd),  the  blooming  St  John's-  no  greatness  goes  with  size ; "  he  evidently 
wort  and  the  heavy  foliaged  milkweeds  considers  himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  cre- 
smitten  in  the  darkness  of  the  thick,  grass  ated  beings.  He  dares  to  engage  in  single 
about  their  roots,  quiver  convulsively  and  combat  with  the  largest  bumble-bee,  and  as 
fall  headlong.  The  old  time  mowers  often  far  as  I  have  observed  is  invariably  victori- 
had  lively  skirmishes  with  bumble-bees  and  ous.  Dr.  Thomas  Brewer  remarks  that  of 
'*  yaller  jackets,"  who  are  not  very  slow  to  the  five  hundred  species  of  humming-birds 
fight  for  their  nests  when  the  sun  is  hot ;  found  on  the  American  continent,  not  one 
sometimes  the  whole  crowd  would  be  driven  whose  nest  is  known  fails  to  use  spiders' 
from  their  swaths  and  with  a  wisp  of  hay  silk  in  its  construction,  whether  in  New- 
in  each  hand  strike  down  their  assailants  as  foundland  or  Arizona,  on  the  banks  of  the 
best  they  might  The  machine  operator  Columbia  or  by  the  side  of  the  Amazon, — 
sees  very  few  bumble-bees ;  the  noise  of  the  a  remarkable  circumstance  considering  the 
machine  drowns  out  their  feeble  buzzing,  number  and  variety  of  the  species,  and  the 
and  before  they  can  issue  from  the  nest  he  vast  extent  of  their  distribution.  The  abun- 
is  too  far  away  to  make  it  worth  their  while  dance  of  humming-birds  in  this  latitude 
to  pursue  him,  and  the  ferocious  *' yellow  must  render  their  nests  common.  But 
jacket "  seems  to  be  dazed  and  bewildered  how  many  has  the  reader  ever  seen  ?  I 
by  the  passage  of  the  mower  over  her  paper-  never  saw  but  one  and  this  I  did  not  dis- 
built  nest  One  will  mow  over  nest  after  cover  myself.  It  was  seated  on  the  rough, 
nest  without  knowing  it,  but  when  you  stir  mossy  bough  of  a  sugar  maple  in  the  woods, 
them  up  with  the  iron  teeth  of  the  sulky  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  The  founda- 
rake,  there  is  an  instant  declaration  of  war.  tion  seen  from  the  inside  seems  to  be  pellets 
The  scythe-swingers  heard  and  saw  every-  of  wool  laid  like  a  cobble-stone  pavement, 
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and  the  spider's  silk  is  wound  horizontally  the  true  explanation  of  her  feint.  Perhaps 
round  and  round  with  bits  of  gray  lichens  she  is  too  much  agitated  and  overcome  by 
attached  until  the  sides  attain  sufficient  fear  for  her  own  safety  to  be  able  to  direct 
height  and  thickness.  Seen  from  below  her  flight  properly  at  first  As  a  protective 
the  resemblance  to  a  knot  or  excrescence  is  instinct  designed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
perfect ;  though  a  cup  of  tissue  paper  of  the  eggs  her  ruse  is  certainly  a  failure.  I  find 
same  size  would  hardly  be  more  pliable,  dozens  of  nests  of  various  species  every  sea- 
Not  a  stick  or  straw  appears,  the  same  lich-  son  which  I  should  have  passed  unconscious 
ens  that  cover  the  branch  are  apparently  of  their  existence  had  not  the  movements 
growing  all  over  the  outside  of  the  nest,  of  the  parent  bird  betrayed  her  secret.  In  the 
and  the  joining  of  the  branch  and  the  nest  case  of  the  oven-bird  the  nest  is  practically 
it  bears  is  invisible.  So  if  the  reader  wishes  subterranean,  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
to  look  for  humming-birds'  nests,  let  him  its  situation  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  knots  on  the  the  leaves ;  we  might  look  forever  without 
upper  side  of  the  forest  trees'  branches;  if  finding  it  if  the  bird  remained  quiet,  trust- 
he  chances  to  see  one  an  inch  and  a  half  in  ing  to  her  perfect  concealment.  Dr.  Charles 
diameter,  with  a  humming-bird's  bill  pro-  Abbot  of  New  Jersey  has  demonstrated 
jecting  out  of,  it  he  has  probably  found  one.  that  when  the  opossum  **  plays  'possum  "  it 
One  may  see  them  gathering  the  silk  from  has  really  fainted  from  excess  of  fear,  yet 
the  large  webs  which  reach  from  one  branch  the  cunning  of  the  'possum  has  become  pro- 
to  another  in  the  woods,  hovering  before  verbial.  If  instead  of  saying  *'a  case  of 
the  web  and  collecting  the  threads  into  their  instinct "  we  should  say  ''  a  case  of  our  own 
mouths  until  they  have  got  nearly  the  whole,  ignorance  "  we  should  often  be  much  nearer 
when  they  are  off  to  their  nest.  the  mark.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  deliber- 
Another  nest  unique  in  this  section  as  far  ation  and  the  air  of  utter  seriousness  with 
as  I  know  is  built  by  the  oven-bird  (^Seiurus  which  the  oven-bird  walks  about  on  the  dry 
aurocapUlus),  a  little  bird  who  never  ven-  leaves  looking  for  food.  The  little  bird 
tures  into  the  open  land.  You  may  hear  certainly  has  no  comic  intention,  but  I  never 
his  chant  anywhere  in  the  woods, — weechee,  see  him  thus  moving  about  without  feeling 
weechee,  weechee,  weechee,  — ^uttered  with  an  inclination  to  laugh, 
constantly  increasing  force  and  rapidity ;  Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  ex- 
but  if  you  wish  to  see  him  you  must  wait  ist  among  those  qualified  to  judge  as  to 
and  watch  awhile.  The  nest  is  on  the  whether  the  wood  thrush  (Tardus  musteli- 
ground  and  is  roofed  over,  the  entrance  be-  ntu)  or  the  hermit  thrush  (7.  paliisi)^  is  the 
ing  on  one  side.  You  might  look  directly  better  musician.  My  own  opinion  (not 
upon  its  roof  without  suspecting  its  exist-  worth  much)  is  in  favor  of  the  hermit, 
ence,  so  artfully  are  the  broad  leaves  of  ma-  However,  the  wood  thrush  approaches  him 
pie  and  beech  disposed  to  form  its  covering;  very  nearly,  and  the  song  of  either  is  far 
in  one  nest  seen  the  present  season  the  feath-  superior  to  that  of  any  other  birds  of  my  ac- 
ery  fronds  of  a  fern  growing  near  drooped  quaintance.  The  hermit  comes  early,  some- 
over,  half-covering  the  entrance.  Through  times  before  the  old  snowbanks  are  all  gone, 
the  gloom  of  the  interior  the  creamy  eggs  and  one  hears  his  voice  ringing  through  the 
are  just  visible.  These  invisible  nests  would  leafless  woods.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
almost  never  be  discovered  if  the  mother  such  a  voice  of  melody  would  be  doubly  wel- 
bird  remained  quiet  until  you  had  passed,  come  at  that  early  season ;  but  his  midsum- 
but  as  you  come  near,  she  hurries  forth  mer  song  seems  far  better  though  there  is 
feigning  lameness  and  distress  (as  many  no  difference  whatever  in  tone  or  quality, 
other  ground-nesting  birds  do),  and  goes  flut-  The  early  song  lacks  the  background  af- 
tering  over  the  leaves,  perhaps  with  the  pur-  forded  by  the  full-foliaged  woods,  and  the 
pose  of  attracting  your  attention  to  herself  atmosphere  of  the  summer,  and  seems  more 
and  leading  you  away  from  the  nest ;  though  or  less  an  anachronism.  As  a  suggestion  and 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  prophecy  of  the  coming  season  it  is  weloomey 
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yet  we  are  somehow  unprepared  to  enter  the  next  higher  ia  still  strong  and  full,  but  the 
into  the  full  spirit  of  the  song  then.  But  third  or  fourth  is  so  high  that  in  the  higher 
in  the  midsummer,  when  some  bright  day  is  tones  his  voice  vanishes  and  the  syllables 
drawing  near  its  dose  and  the  air  is  filled  are  nearly  aspirated ;  at  a  little  distance 
with  light  and  warmth,  when  the  breeze  has  they  are  lost  entirely.  He  never  sings  his 
ceased  to  stir  the  foliage,  and  the  radiance  song  twice  consecutively  on  the  same  key, 
from  the  sinking  sun  comes  into  the  grove  but  he  has  no  other  fixed  rule  for  its  utter- 
in  broad  slanting  streams  down  which  flying  ance.  He  generally  begins  in  his  lower 
insects  go  sailing,  shining  on  the  old  gray  register  and  raises  the  pitch  till  he  can  go 
tree  trunks  and  penetrating  the  distant  no  higher,  then  returns  to  the  lowest  again, 
gloom  with  shafts  of  light,  then  what  a  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule  and  is 
pleasure  to  linger  under  the  trees  and  listen  sometimes  reversed.  After  he  has  sung  up 
to  this  beautiful  melody  I  How  the  **  wood-  to  his  highest  limit  one  imagines  him  saying 
land  ables  "  ring,  almost  echoing  back  the  to  himself,  **  Now  I  must  try  that  lowest  key 
strain  I  The  hermit  repeats  the  same  song  again,"  and  so  he  goes  on,  delighted  by  his 
in  three  or  four  different  keys ;  his  lowest  own  melody  and  pouring  it  forth  without 
register  is  the  strongest  and  niost  sonorous,  stint  or  limit.                        E.  S,  QHbert 
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N  old  barn-chamber  heaped  with  new-mown  hay, 

And  swallows'  nests  along  the  mossy  eaves ; 
The  sleepy  sunshine  lies  there  all  the  day — 
It  g^ds  the  cobwebs'  misty  lace  of  gray 

And  flickers  thro'  the  faded  clover  leaves. 
Back  in  the  comer  shadows  dark  and  tall 
Beckon  to  elm-boughs  waving  by  the  orchard  wall. 

No  sound  but  swalloiirs  flying  to  and  fro, 

Or  tinkle  of  a  bell  in  pasture  near. 
Soft  shadows  on  the  hillside  come  and  go, 
While  over  heights  of  blua  sweep,  still  and  slow, 

White  wreaths  of  cloud  that  melt  and  disappear. 

Under  the  hill  a  thin  smoke  rises,  curled 

Like  incense  from  the  altar  of  a  peaceful  world. 

Mahtl  S.  Emery. 
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*' '  "SererthtleUf*  oonttnaes  he  (TeiitelBdrOekh)  *  I  too  acknowledge  the  all-bat  omnipotence  of  early 
culture  and  nortore :  hereby  we  hare  either  a  doddered  dwarf -bosh,  or  a  high-towering,  wide-ehadowing 
tree ;  either  a  tick  yellow  cabbage,  or  an  edible,  loxoriant  green  one.'  **  Sartor  Betartui. 

C|  RE  reverence  and  moderation  so  little  over  the  luscious  fruitage  of  our  childhood  ? 

/I   worth  that  their  threatened  vanishing  There  is  the  ring  of  something  more  omi- 

f\  from  among  us  can  be  as  lightly  dis-  nous  than  a  crazy  charlatan's  raving  in  Dr« 

^      missed  from  consideration  as,  for  ex-  Boynton's  challenge  to  his  Shaker  hosts  in 

ample,  the  decadence  of  peach-culture  in  Mr.  Howell's  last  and  best  book :  **  You  who 

New  England — ^with  a  mere  sigh  of  regret    dwell  here  in  the  security,  the  sunshine  of 
6 
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thifl  faith  have  little  conception  of  the  doubt  corpses  may  reviye.    It  is  certain  at  least, 

and  darkness  in  which  the  whole  Christian  that  parents  can  make  it  easier  for  their 

world  is  now  inyolved.    In  and  out  of  the  children  to  reverence  them  personally,  by 

church  it  is  honey-combed  with  skepticism,  greater  self-restraint  and  by  paying  each 

Priests  in  the  pulpit  and  before  the  altar  other  (husbands  toward  wives  and   wives 

proclaim  a  creed  which  they  hope  it  will  be  toward  husbands)  more  reverence  in  the 

good  for  their  hearers  to  believe,  and  the  children's  presence.     It  seems  impossible 

people  envy  the  faith  that  can  so  confidently  that  a  child  who  witnesses  nothing  but  mu- 

preach  the  creed,  but  neither  priest  nor  peo-  tual  deference  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of 

pie  believe.    As  yet  this  devastating  doubt  the  '*  united  head  "  of  his  house,  can  fall  a 

has  not  made  itself  felt  in  morals,  for  iho$e  prey  to  the  vulgar  rudeness  which  he  may 

who  doubt  were  bred  in  ike  morality  of  those  ree  in  other  homes,  or  hear  on  the  play* 

who  believed.    But  how  shall  it  be  with  the  new  ground  or  from  any  rampant  heroes  or  hero- 

generationy  with  the  children  of  those  who  fed  ines  of  current  juvenile  literature.    And  any 

that  it  may  be  better  to  eat,  drink  and  make  child  who  has  not  learned  filial  reverence 

merry f  far  to-morr^  they  die  forever  t    WHl  thus  at  home  will  find  it  hard  to  learn  rev- 

they  be  restrained  by  the  morality,  which  ceasing  erence  for  anything  from  any  source.    As  to 

to  be  a  guest  of  the  mind  in  us,  remains  master  the  sister  virtue .  of  moderation,  that  which 

of  the  nerves  f*  is  written  in  Macaulay's  Life  and  Letters  is 

The  most  enfranchised  of  our  scomers  pertinent :  **  It  is  throwing  away  money  to 

would  surely  be  driven  even  to  the  '<  farce  spend  a  thousand  a  year  on  the  teaching  of 

of  prayer"  in  his  great  longing  to  avert  three  boys,  if  they  are  to  retum^from  school 

from  the  little  daughter  on  his  knee  such  a  only  to  find  the  older  members  of  the  fam- 

dangerous  keeper  as  this  mere  nerve-moral-  ily  intent  on  amusing  themselves  at  any  cost 

ity,  were  it  revealed  to  him  as  her  certain  of  time  or  trouble,  or  sacrificing  self-respect 

inheritance.    But  how  many  parents  even  in  ignoble  efforts  to  struggle  into  a  social 

among  those  who  are  as  yet  only  airy  quee-  g^rade  above  their  own.    The  child  will  never 

tioners,  and  not  positive  skeptics  or  virulent  place  his  aims  high  and  pursue  them  stead- 

scomers,  are  doing  their  possible  to  bring  ily  unless  the  parent  has  taught  him  what 

about  this  fatal  future  for  the  coming  gen-  energy  and  elevation  of  purpose  mean,  not 

orations  I    It  is  true  I  have  never  known  less  by  example  than  by  precept."    Thechil- 

a  single  instance  (perhaps  one  exception  dren  of  to-day  not  only  see  above  and  about 

should  be  made,  but  that  was  a  case  of  un-  them  intemperance  in  amusement  and  the 

doubted  mania  produced  by  bereavement),  getting  of  money  and  of  social  position,  but 

in  which  the  irreverent  man  did  not  admit  are  themselves  permitted  and  even  urged 

that  some  religious  belief  was  indispensab'le  into  similar  shifts  and  indulgences. 

for  women  and  children,  and  who  did  not  Recently,  two  little  girls  were  summarily 

recoil  with  disgust  from  feminine  following  transferred  from  a  suburban  school,  which 

in  his  spiritual  vagaries — subtlest  of  flatteiv  their  mother  declared  to  be  exceptionally 

ies  though  such  following  may  conunonly  rich  in  moral  and  inteUectual  advantages, 

be.    Tet  how  reckless  in  speech  and  exam-  to  the  neighboring  city,  and  given  in  charge 

pie  and  how  indiscriminate  in  literary  cater-  to  a  teacher  for  whose  qualifications  except 

ing  for  their  families  are  the  majority  of  in  worldly  wisdom  she  expressed  contempt, 

parents  to-day  I  Inquiiy  as  to  her  motives  was  more  than 

Example  and  precept;— no  more  royal  road  satisfied  by  her  frank  confession  that  this 

has  been  discovered  to  the  learning  of  new  bold  coup  was  absolutely  requisite  in  order 

or  the  recovery  of  old  virtues.    But  it  some-  to  project  her  daughters  into  "  society"  five 

times  seems  as  if  the  best  one  stricken  gen-  years  hence !    **  Nobody  gets  into  the  best 

eration  can  do  for  the  next  is  to  hold  its    society  in who  has  n't  been  educated  in 

infected  breath, — ^unless  one  might  venture  a  city  school  of  acknowledged  fashion,  and 

to  advocate  even  a  pMustaking  simulation  grown  up  with  the  — st  girls!"    And  what 

of  ^e   departed  graces,  since  galvanized  is  "society"  coming  to  be?     The  *^Ger- 
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man/'  pure  and  simple  (in  one  sense  only),  pass  that  oar  children  mope  without  the 

Any  thonghtfal  woman  must  stand  aghast  ^German,"  years  before  they  reach  the  point 

at  the  mastery  of  this  comparatively  new  where  **the  brook  and  river  meet"  (Ah! 

importation  over  the  sweet  young  life  of  our  what  a  quaint  old-timey  flavor  that  poem  of 

cities  and  fashionable  summer  resorts.    I  Longfellow  has  in  these  enlightened  days  1 — 

have  no  wish  to  go  into  the  merits — ^if  such  "standing  with  reluctant  feet?"  Nay,  we 

there  be— of  the  thing  itself.    My  present  have  changed  all  that,  and  our  infants  *'die 

quarrel  with  this  amusement  shall  not  even  an  hundred  years  old "   in  a  sense  that 

be  that  it  has  driven  out  all  other  amuse-  prophet  and  poet  never  dreamed  )  what  sen- 

ments  and  interests  from  the  assemblies  of  sation  remains  for  them,  sufficiently  piquant 

the  young,  and  that  reverence  and  modera-  to  stir  their  long-dulled  senses  when  they 

tion  are  menaced  if  not  always  put  to  the  shall  reach  the  regulation  age  for  **  coming 

rout  by  it;  but  rather  that  it  has  invaded  out?"     If  one  could  sow  one's  wild  oats 

the  nursery,  with  its  freedoms  and  favorit-  and  have  done  with  it  forever,  then  **if 

isms  and  inevitable  envies  and  heart-bum-  t'were  done,  when  t'were  done — ^tVere  well 

ings.  t'were  done  quickly,"  and  then  back  to  nat- 

To  see  a  children's  dancing-school  in-  ure's  clean  clover  and  Bunyan's  divine 
stantly  transformed  into  a  vale  of  tears,  so  Heartsease.  But  neither  natural  nor  qnrit- 
to  speak,  by  the  teacher's  command  that  the  ual  husbandry  is  hopefully  conducted  after 
interminable  "  Grerman  "  should  be  sus-  this  fashion,  in  preoccupied  worn-out  soils ; 
pended  for  a  time,  and  some  other  dances  and  and  nothing  better  than  Carlyle's  "  doddered 
marcbersubeituted,was  an  interesting  specta-  dwarf-bush  "  and  "  sick  yellow  cabbage  "  can 
cle.  Young  manikins  who  had  been  whirl-  be  looked  for  from  too  many  of  our  nurse- 
ing  anxiously  around  the  room  in  frantic  ries  unless  a  wholesome  "  culture  and  nur- 
eraulation  of  the  graceful  abandon  of  their  ture"  reclaim  them  speedily.  And,,  fore- 
elders,  instantly  became  limp  and  lame  un-  casting  the  logical  majority  of  such  a  blash 
der  the  cruel  edict.  It  was  ludicrous  to  see  infancy,  we  can  but  exclaim  with  the  seer  of 
these  half-formed,  and  in  many  cases  badly  Mr.  Howell's  powerful  story,  *'  How  shall  it 
forming  young  bodies,  doing  their  utmost,  be  with  the  new  generation,  with  the  chil- 
as  far  as  carelessness,  and  in  some  cases  de-  dren  of  these  ?  " 

liberate  mischievousness,  could  go,  to  vitiate  ''Can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old?" 
the  dancing -school's  raUon  d'etre.  The  God  knows;  but  nature  cannot  make  "a 
square  dances  and  marches  from  which,  if  Lady "  of  her  own,  to  whom  she  herself 
properly  executed,  something  of  healthful  shall  be  **  both  law  and  impulse "  out  of  a 
development  and  grace  of  carriage  might  be  girl  who  has  always  breathed  an  artificial 
hoped  for  these  precious  gristlings,—  these  atmosphere ;  has  played,  from  her  very  era- 
were  gone  through  with  such  listless  or  pur-  die,  with  all  the  emotions  and  perilous  ammu- 
posely  rude  shambling  of  feet,  concavity  of  nition  of  maturity ;  adds  to  th»  experience 
chest,  craning  of  neck,  and  sulkiness  of  gen-  of  a  ball-room  belle  the  satiety  of  a  Scl- 
eral demeanor  as  would  have  wholesomely  omon  before  she  is  well  into  he^  teens ; 
horrified  the  beloved  little  victims  of  this  and  who  cannot  even  recall  a  time  when  her 
new  idolatry,  had  they  but  seen  themselves  heart  leaped  up  at  sight  of  a  rainbow  or  any 
as  others  saw  them.  other  thing  of  Gk)d's  making.    Do  yoa  say 

^  Was  it  a  '  German  ? '  asked  the  young  that  such  growths  are  abnormal  and  rare  ? 

daughter  of  a  Christian  household  of  a  school-  ^  Society  "  seems  bent  on  making  them  oom- 

mate  who  had  attended  a  child's  party,  from  mon.    At  least  the  current  sets  so -strongly 

which  she  had  been  detained  by  sickness,  that  way  that  many  a  mother  gravely  ques- 

''  O  no ;  we  danced  part  of  the  evening,  but  tions  how  her  children  can  have  that  frank 

mostly  square  dances."    ''Thank  goodness  comradeship  with  other  boys  and  girls  which 

then  that  I  did  n't  go  1 "  was  the  devout  re-  she  gladly  remeipbers  and  which  is  invalu- 

sponse  of  this  very  sweet  and  bright  young  able  to  both  sexes  alike,  in  a  world — her 

girL    Now,  if  things  have  come  to  such  a  world — where  the  "  German  "  is  the  sine  qua 
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non  of  youthful  enjoyment.  One  of  the  abide  the  issue.  But  for  the  children  we 
prettiest  and  cleverest  of  girls,  who  has  the  must  think  and  arbitrate  in  this  matter  were 
entree  of  some  of  the  best  society  this  conti-  it  on  no  higher  ground  than  that  of  econ- 
nent  can  offer,  confided  thus  to  me ;  '*  They  omy  and  self  preservation.  Says  Mr.  Copk- 
wonder  at  home  that  I  decline  invitations  so  ston  in  his  jE$chylu$  for  English  readers : 
frequently,  and  are  afraid  I  am  growing  *un-  *'  To  hare  lost  any  power  of  enjoyment  is 
social '  and  even  'morbid';  but  they  have  n*t  in  some  sense  a  fall;  and  to  have  lost  the 
the  least  conception  how  utterly  de  trap  and  power  of  enjoying  what  is  simple,  to  want 
uncomfortable  I  feel  whenever  I  go  out.  It  more  piquancy,  more  excitement,  is  a  fall 
would  be  amusing  to  go  and  look  on  now  somewhat  like  losing  the  innocence  of  child- 
and  then,  but  they  are  not  willing  I  should  hood.  The  multiplication  of  our  interests  has 
dance  round  dances,  and,  as  all  my  friends  made  the  ordinary  course  of  life  so  exciting 
do,  it  makes  me  appear  either  to  be  horribly  that  we  want  something  still  more  violent  for 
neglected,  or  else  to  be  assuming  the  airs  of  our  amusements."  Let  us  jealously  keep  alive 
a  rebuker-general  of  universal  customs.  I  in  our  children  this  *<  power  of  enjoying 
prefer  to  stay  at  home."  what  is  simple,"  and  most  of  all,  make  sure 
To  "  Society  "  itself  must  be  left  the  de-  that  they  grow  up  in  close,  free-hearted  in- 
cision on  the  wisdom  of  sacrificing  to  this  timacy  with  nature,  ^hich  will  secure  to 
modem  Juggernaut  so  much  of  the  time  them,  whatever  society  give  or  deny,  that 
and  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  its  young  men  charm  of  "  infinite  variety  "  which  age  can- 
and  maidens,  who  have  reached  the  age  when  not  wither  nor  custom  stale." 
they  must  make  their  own  experiments  and  Mrs,  Edward  AihUy  Walker, 
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A   STORY  TOLD   IN   K  SYRIAN  MONASTERY. 

UNRISE  over  Jerusalem;  the  dark  whole  day's  ride  to  Jaffa,  and  you  tr^«  pretty 
ramparts  of  the  citadel,  with  their  bad  last  night,  you  know.  Are  you  quite 
blue-frocked  Turkish  sentries,  looking  sure  you  can  stand  it?  " 
sternly  down  upon  the  net-work  of  <*  I  don't  know  if  I  can,"  replies  the  in- 
narrow,  dusty  streets,  and  taU,  flat-roofed,  valid,  with  a  dogged  John-Bull  compression 
fortress-like  houses ;  the  huge  round  dome  of  his  firm  lips,  ^  but  I  know  I  will,  any- 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  looming  like  a  thun-  how  1 " 

der-cloud  over  the  deep  fosse-like  Valley  of  Our  native  guide,  Ibrahim  (Abraham) 

Jehoshaphat ;  Mount  Olivet,  topped  by  the  Mordecai,  shakes  his  gray  head  meaningly, 

gray  wall  of  the  Russian  convent,  standing  but  says  nothing;  and  away  we  go. 

boldljb  6ut  against  the  bright  eastern  sky ;  Onward,  ever  onward —  past  "wave  after 

the  Hill  of  Scopus,  farther  to  the  north,  still  wave  of  dark,  ridgy  upland — past  clustering 

green  and  beautiful  as  when  Titus  and  his  vineyards  that  line  both  sides  of  the  road 

destroying  legions  encamped  there  eighteen  for  hundreds  of  yards  together,  tantalizing 

centuries  ago ;  and  four  horsemen,  in  white  my  comrades  with  the  sight  of  magnificent 

turbans  and  soiled  linen  jackets,  issuing  gprapes,  which  are  still  far  too  ^unripe  to  be 

from  the  deep  shadowy  archway  of  the  Jaffa  eaten — ^past  the  rocky  gorge  of  Abu-Gosh, 

Gate.  with  its  quaint  little  robber-village  perched 

^  I  say.  Jack,  had  n't  you  better  ohanjfe  like  a  vulture's  nest  half-way  up  a  frowning 

your  mind  after  all?  "  says  one  of  my  Eng-  cliff — till  at  length  the  hills  are  left  behind, 

lish   comrades,   looking  anxiously  at   his  and  we  look  down  upon  the  beautiful  Plain 

friend's  pale  face  and  heavy  eyes.    '*  It's  a  of  Sharon,  where,  after  so  many  centuries 
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of  Moslem  neglect  and  misrule,  the  standing  him  ?    In  this  dilemma,  a  distant  glimpse  of 

com  still  reaches  to  the  saddle-bow  of  a  the  tall  square  tower  of  Ramleh  (Arima- 

korseman  as  he  rides  through  it.  thsea)  gives  me  a  timely  hint 

But  we  have  seen  too  much  of  Palestine  ''  Look  here,  we  're  not  far  from  the  Rus- 

to  judge  it  by  the  *'  show-sample  "  which  it  sian  monastery ;  let  us  halt  there  for  the 

offers  to  holiday  tourists.    Riding  beneath  afternoon,  and  go  on  to  Jaffa  in  the  cool  of 

these  telegraph  wires,  along  this  broad  post-  the  evening." 

road,  one  might  dream  of  civilization ;  but  "  Ah,  Effendi,"  (your  honor)  "you  won't 

a  divergence  of  a  single  mile  from  the  track  get  in  there  very  easily.    Since  the  place  was 

will  show  the  laden  camel  plodding  through  attacked  the  other  day,  they  've  been  very 

the  sand,  the  veiled  woman  bearing  her  shy  of  admitting  any  one." 

pitcher  on  her  head  from  the  well,  the  half-  <<  Well,  there 's  no  harm  in  trying,  anyhow, 

clad  <* Fellah"  tending  his  black  dwarfish  You  two  take  charge  of  our  friend  here, 

goats,  the  gaunt,  fierce-eyed  Bedouin  rush-  while  I  ride  forward  and  try  my  lack." 

ing  at  full  gallop  along  the  brink  of  a  preci-  A  few  minutes  later,  I  am  hammering 

pice,  with  his  striped  mantle  streaming  in  lustily  at  the  monastery  gate,  which,  set  deep 

the  wind,  and  his  sixteen-foot  lance  of  cane  in  its  scowling  archway  of  gray  stone,  and 

in  his  hand,  as  in  the  days  when  Abraham  clamped  with  huge  iron  nails,  certainly  looks 

was  still  a  roving  sheikh  on  the  Chaldean  anything  but  hospitable.     A  little  wicket 

steppes.    Palestine  has  no  present— every-  opens,  and  a  hooded  monk,  eying  me  sus- 

thing  which  you  look  upon  is  of  the  past,  piciously  through  a  grating,  surlily  asks  what 

Ruins  everywhere — ^the  ruins  of  Canaanite  I  want 

cities,  of  Roman  aqueducts,  of  Byzantine  My  reply  is  a  single  Russian  phrase — ^the 

convents,  of  Arab  villages ;  splendid  monu-  monastic  greeting  which  I  learned  long  ago 

ments  half-buried  in  sand,  tombs  of  ancient  from  the  monks  of  Strelna,  on  the  Gulf  of 

kings  filled  with  dirt  and  rubbish,  spots  of  Finland.    But  its  effect  is  magical.'    The 

world-wide  renown  tenanted  by  filthy  sav-  gate  flies  open,  and  I  am  seized  in  a  hug 

ages — such  are  the  characteristic  features  of  worthy  of  a  Polar  bear.    A  greasy,  red  beard 

the  Holy  Land  1  scrubs  both  my  cheeks,  while  a  hoarse  voice 

Such,  too,  they  must  inevitably  be  till  bellows  rapturously,  *McA,  &ra/ mot,  6ra(  mot/ 
some  well-constituted  administration  shall  t  imt  huik  /'Moshvay  /*'  (Ah,  my  brother, 
replace  the  organized  brigandage  of  the  my  brother,  you  too  have  been  at  Moscow.) 
Turk.  The  present  system  is  merely  a  scale  The  shout  draws  other  monks  to  the  spot, 
of  graduated  robbery.  The  Grand  Yizier  and  my  companions,  coming  up  at  that  mo- 
takes  toll  from  the  Grovemor-Greneral,  the  ment,  are  welcomed  like  brothers.  In  a  trice 
Governor-General  taxes  the  Pashas,  the  Pa-  our  sick  man  is  lying  at  his  ease  in  a  cool, 
shaa  fleece  their  subalterns,  the  subalterns  well-aired  i*oom,  with  half  a  dozen  kindly 
plunder  the  people:  and,  considering  that  "Brethren"  in  attendance  upon  bim,  while 
the  latter  are  burdened  not  merely  with  the  the  rest  of  us  are  being  regaled  with  the 
Govemmept  impost  of  ten  per  cent,  but  best  cheer  that  the  refectory  affords,  to 
with  countless  other  exactions  for  the  bene-  which  our  worthy  guide  does  ample  j\istice. 
fit  of  the  local  officials,  it  is  wonderful  how  "  It  is  well  for  us,  Daoud  Effendi,"  says 
the  poor  wretches  contrive  to  exist  at  all.  he  to  me  with  a  grin,  <<  that  you  have  fdund 

Our  mid-day  meal,  in  the  shade  of  a  these  gates  more  passable  than  Sekundur 

spreading  tree,   is  delightfully  refreshing  Rumi  (Alexander  the  Great)  found  those^ 

after  the  hot,  dusty  ride  of  the  morning,  of  Paradise  I " 

But  it  is  now  evident  that  this  constant  <'He  didn't  oome  away  empty-handed, 

jolting  up  and  down-hill,  under  a  vertical  however,"  remarked  I ;  "he  brought  back 

sun.  has  been  too  much  for  our  invalid  mem-  something  to  show  for  it." 

ber,  who,  though  he  still  bears  up  with  true  **  My  lord  knows  the  story,  then  ?  " 

Anglo-Saxon   pluck,  is  manifestly  almost  "  Yes,  but  my  friends  here  don't ;  so  sup- 

**  played  out"    What  are  we  to  do  with  pose  you  tell  it  to  them." 
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Mordecai,  nothing  loth,  clears  his  throat  may  not  enter,  give  me  at  least  some  token 
with  a  huge  draught  of  tea,  and  begins  as  whereby  men  may  know  that  I  have  indeed 
follows:  reached  the  gate  of  the  Paradise  of  God.' 
**  You  must  know,  then,  gentlemen,  that  « <  Ti^e  thy  gift,  then,  madman,'  answered 
when  the  great  king,  Sekundur,  had  con-  the  voice;  and  a  hand  flung  to  him  some- 
quered  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  there  thing  wrapped  in  leaves,  which  he  seized 
was  none  left  to  stand  before  him,  he  be-  without  even  looking  at  it  (so  great  was  his 
thought  himself  that  it  would  be  a  noble  fear)  and  hurried  away, 
deed  to  seek  out  the  hidden  Paradise,  which  «  When  they  saw  him  returning  his  war- 
so  many  princes  and  mighty  men  had  sought  riors  rejoiced  greatly,  for  they  had  thought 
in  vain.  So  he  inquired  diligently  till  he  him  lost;  and  he  unrolled  the  leaves  to  show 
found  one  that  could  guide  him  thither ;  and  them  his  gift.  But  lo  I  it  was  only  the  frag- 
upward  he  went  into  the  heart  of  the  ever-  ment  of  a  skull ;  and  Sekundur  flung  it  on 
lasting  hills,  with  all  his  chosen  warriors  the  ground  in  a  rage, 
about  him.  "  Then  said  one  of  the  Babylonian  wise 

<*  But  although  many  set  out,  few  arrived,  men  who  were  with  him,  *  Fling  it  not 
For  the  way  led  among  dark  mountains  and  away,  O  King,  for  in  truth  it  is  a  precious 
roaring  torrents  and  grim  precipices  and  gift.  Let  them  bring  me  a  pair  of  scales 
gloomy  forests,  fet  there  by  God  Himself,  hither,  and  the  king  shall  see  wonders.' 
that  no  mortal  man  might  ever  reach  the  <«The  scales  were  brought,  and  the  Ma- 
place  from  which  man's  own  sin  had  once  gian  put  the  skull  into  one  scale,  and  into 
cast  him  out.  And  many  of  the  Prankish  the  oUier  a  ma9s  of  gold  heavy  enough  to  out- 
host  fell  and  perished  by  the  way,  and  many  weigh  it  tenfold.  But  nevertheless,  the  gold 
were  swept  away  by  the  torrents,  and  many  rose  up,  and  the  skull  sank.  Another  lump 
more  were  devoured  by  the  monstrous  beasts  of  gold  was  added,  and  another,  and  yet 
that  haunted  the  passage.  But  forward  went  another ;  but  the  more  gold  they  put  in,  the 
Sekundur,  heeding  nothing;  for  he  was  one  higher  it  rose,  and  the  lower  sank  the  skuU. 
who  cared  not  how  other  men  fared  if  he  «<  Wonderful,  indeed  1 '  cried  the  king, 
did  but  make  good  his  own  purpose.  « « But  a  greater  wonder  is  yet  to  come,' 

<<  At  last  he  saw  above  him,  between  two  said  the  sage ;  and  taking  up  a  handftd  of 

great  rocks,  a  gate  bright  as  the  eyes  of  the  earth,  he  covered  the  skidl  with  it  Instantly 

Caliph  Ali ;  and  he  thought  that  this  could  the  skull  rose  up,  while  the  gold  sank  in  its 

be  no  other  than  the  entrance  of  Paradise,  turn. 

So  up  he  clambered,  and  smote  upon  the  gate  « <  This  is  the  greatest  marvel  that  my  ^ee 

with  his  sword-hilt,  crying :  have  looked  on,'  said  Sekundur.    <  What 

« <  Open  to  Sekundur  Bumi,  the  lord  of  the  meaneth  it,  O  sage  ? ' 

whole  earth  I '  <<  <  This  is  the  meaning,  O  King,'  answeied 

« <  There  is  no  place  here  for  such  as  thee,'  the  Magian.    *  In  this  socket  once  rested  a 

answered   a   terrible   voice   from    within,  human  eye,  which  coveted  whatsoever  it  saw; 

*  This  is  the  garden  of  Grod,  and  none  may  and  the  more  gold  it  had,  the  more  it  craved, 

enter  it  with  bloody  hands  1 '  But  when  once  covered  with  the  earth  of 

*'  And  the  king  looked  at  his  hands,  and  the  grave  its  oovetousness  is  stilled  forever, 

lo!  all  the  blood  that  he  had  shed  was  upon  and  all  its  treasures  profit  it  nothiog.    Let 

them,  mining  them  crimson  as  Shiraz  wine,  the  king  lay  this  lesson  to  heart,  for  it  is  the 

41ien  a  great  terror  came  upon  him,  and  he  greatest  that  man  can  learn.'  *' 

knew  not  what  to  say.  Damd  Ker, 

<'*Hear  me  I'  cried  he  at  length;    Mf  I 
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fH£  early  yean  of  my  married  life  were  next  door  to  us  about  that  time.    Mr. 

spent  in  a  town  upon   the  western  was  a  returned  Califomian  recently  engaged 

shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  not  many  in  business  at  San  Francisco.    His  business 

J    miles  north  of  the  now  great  city  of  was  that  of  supplying  the  mines  and  miners 

Chicago.    This  town  was  beautifully  situ-  with  necessaries,  sending  out  wagons  from 

ated  upon  a  bluff  of  the  lake,  with  a  water  San  Francisco  for  that  purpose.    On  one  of 

view  east,  south  and  north.     Each  dear  these  journeys  the  teamsters  were,  as  often 

morning  gave  us  the  glory  of  a  sunrise  at  was  the  case,  beset  by  the  Indians  begging 

sea,  and  the  full  moon  marked  her  path  in  and  stealing  from  them.   Taking  not  always, 

silver  upon  the  waters.    Westward  of  the  perhaps,  the  most  gentle  means  of  ridding 

town  was  a  remarkably  fine  rolling  prairie,  themselves  of  this  nuisance,  a  woman  was 

already  even  at  that  day  under  cultivation,  one  day  run  over  and  killed,  leaving  behind 

and  boasting  of  some  of  the  finest  farms  in  her  a  little  boy  two  or  three  years  old.    It 

the  state  of  Illinois.  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  teamsters  felt 

Nature  had  done  much  for  that  region,  much  compunction  at  killing  a  squaw,  for 

and  it  needed  no  prophet's  eye,  to  foresee  Mexicans  and  Indians  were  hardly  rated  as 

for  it  a  future  of  great  prosperity,  but  at  human  beings  by  the  early  pioneers  of  Cali- 

the  time  I  went  there  the  country  had  out-  fornia  and  *'  the  plains,"  but  when  they 

grown  the  pioneer  age,  with  the  excitement  heard  the  little  fellow  cry  over  his  mother's 

and  enthusiasm  of  frontier  life,  and  had  not  body,  their  tough  hearts  were  touched;  and 

yet  attained  the  ripe  cultivation  and  culture  finding  the  child  had  no  one  to  care  for  him 

of  mature  age.    It  was  in  fact  at  that  age  they  settled  the  affair  by  handing  over  to 

so  disagreeable  in  boys  and  girls, — ^the  old  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  two  jack-knives  in 

age  of  childhood.  payment  in  full  of  all  damages,  and  as  a 

To  a  young  girl  like  myself  with  the  nar-  price  for  little  Jacko,  whom  they  adopted 

row  notions  and  harsh  judgment  of  youth,  for  the  time  being. 

there  was  much  in  the  social  life  of  my  new  On  arriving  in  San  Francisco,  the  little 

home  that  was  uncongenial  if  not  absolutely  fellow  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mer- 

repulsive.    I  was  too  young  to  value  as  I    cies  of  Mr.  B ,  who,  happily  for  the  child, 

should  have  done  the  kindness  of  heart  and  was  a  kind-hearted,  humane   man.     Mr. 

sterling  worth  of  the  people  about  me,  and    B could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  throw 

although  in  those  days  I  had  never  heard  of  the  little  fellow  out  upon  the  world,  and  for 

nostalgia  I  was  a  prey  to  homesickness  to  two  or  three  years  he  lived  like  a  pet  dog 

such  an  extent  that  my  health  suffered  from  about  the  offices  and  warehouses  of  Messrs. 

it.    The  first  outside  interest  that  roused    R and  S ^  freighters,  San  Francisco. 

me  from  this  homesickness    was  my  ao-  When  failing  health  finally  compelled  Mr. 

quaintance  with  the  little  Indian  boy  whose    B to  give  up  business  and  return  to  the 

name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article.  States  he  took  Jacko  with  him,  and  on  his 

Little  Jacko  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dig-  marriage   shortly  after  his  return,  Jacko 

ger  Indians,  the  most  degraded  of  the  CaU^  formed  part  of  the  new  household. 

fornia  tribes,  living  on  roots  and  insects,       Mr.  B suffered  much  from  asthma, 

knowing  nothing  of  fishing  or  hunting  or  and  came  to  Illinois,  hoping  the  dry  air  of 

warfare.     They  are  short  in  stature,  like  the  prairte  state  would  be  of  use  to  him. 

the  Bushmen  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,    But  on  coming  to  W he  took  cold,  which 

and,  like  them,  belong  to  the  lowest  order  with  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  his  jour- 

of  human  beings.  ney  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  the  com- 

My  acquaintance  with  my  << little  Digger"  plaint,  and  for  many  days  he  could  not 

began  in  the  second  summer  of  my  life  in  breathe  lying  down  or  in  the  house,  and 

W ,  his  master,  Mr.  B ,  coming  to  live  then  not  only  was  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night 
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but  to  sit  upon  the  veranda  for  air.    Rising  he  could  not  at  first  be  made  to  understand 

early  one  morning,  I  saw  our  new  neighbor  her  positive  order  not  to  feed  the  baby 

in  his  arm-chair  upon  the  veranda,  and  upon  clover-tops  or  grasshoppers.    Jacko  so  loved 

the  rug  at  his  feet  a  little  brown  bundle,  tiiat  the  baby  that  it  was  a  great  struggle  not  to 

some  movement  on  his  part  showed  to  be    share  such  dainties  with  him,  and  Mrs.  B 

what  my  cook  had  styled  the  day  before,  was  obliged  to  speak  more  sternly  than  ever 

'*the  little  haythen  that  lives  next*  door,  she  had  before  she  could  impress  the  fact 

ma'am."    I  could  not  help  watching  the  upon  his  mind  that  grasshoppers  were  not 

little  fellow's  deft  movements  as  he  handed  good  for  the  child. 

his  master  a  glass  of  water,  fanned  the  flies  Of  Jacko's  obedience  and  trustworthiness 

away,  and  moved  a  screen  to  shade  him  from  I  had  an  instance  soon  after  this  conversa- 

the  rising  sun.                     .  tion.    The  little  fellow  sat  upon  the  veranda 

From  this  time  my  acquaintance  with  one  warm  morning  on  guard  over  the  baby 

little  Jacko  progressed  rapidly,  he  was  sent  asleep  in  its  crib,  as  a  circus  was  going 

every  morning  to  the  post-office,  and  as  I  through  the  main  street  in  gay  procession, 

usually  went  to  market  at  that  time  we  often  From  Jacko's  seat  he  could  only  hear  the 

were  companions  on  our  walks.    I  used  to  music,  and  catch  tantalizing  glimpses  of  the 

be  very  much  amused  at  his  delight  in  his  wonderful  splendors  concealed  by  the  foli- 

height,  he  was  about  as  tall  as  most  chil-  age.    I  saw  his  wistful  look  and  called  to 

dren  of  three  years  of  age,  and  his  age  as  him. 

nearly  as  could  be  guessed  was  seven  or  **  Run  to  the  comer,  Jacko ;  you  can  see 

eight    Mr.  Bi said  he  was  now  as  tall  them." 

as  most  full  grown  men  of  his  tribe,  good  "  No  1  Missee  told  me  to  stay  with  baby  1 

food  and  good  care  having  doubtless  an  "  But  I  will  watch  the  baby ;  run  quick  1 

effect  upon  his  growth ;  hence  his  pride  in  "  Missee  told  me  to  stay  with  baby,"  said 

himself.    "Me  getting  so  big!"  he  would  Jacko  with  surprised  eyes.    I  turned  away 

say,  straightening  his  shoulders,  and  holding  rebuked,  but  honoring  the  little  fellow  more 

his  head  very  erect.    My  husband,  who  is  a  than  ever. 

very  tall  man,  was  the  object  of  Jacko's  in-  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  I 

tense  admiration.    "  If  me  could  be  as  big  caught  Master  Jacko,  in  the  act  of  tearing 

as  Mr.  B "  was  his  fervent  wish  often  a  grasshopper  to  pieces  and  eating  it  with 

expressed  to  me.  the  utmost  gusto.    The  little  wretch  was  as 

Calling  upon  Mrs.  B         one  day,  she  told  happy  as  a  country  child,  with  a  Fourth-of- 

me  much  of  lil^^le  Jacko's  affection  and  trust-  July  plate  of  ice-cream.    I  had  seen  him  eat 

worthiness,  saying  that  when  her  husband  clover-tops  often,  and  comforted  myself  by 

was  suffering  from  one  of  his  attacks  of  remembering  how  dearly  I  loved  sheep's 

asthma  nothing  could  induce  Jacko  to  go  to  sorrel  as  a  child, — ^but  gra$$koppen  I 

bed ;  he  would  lie  all  night  upon  the  rug  But  in  spite  of  his  eating  grasshoppers  I 

outside  of  their  bed-room  door ;  and  when,  became  very  much  attached  to  my  "  little 

as  I  had  seen,  Mr.  B was  obliged  to  Digger,"  as  my  husband  always  called  him. 

spend  the  night  out^f-doors,  the  little  fellow  He  was  by  no  means  a  bad-looking  child, 

insisted  upon  lying  at  his  feet,  ready  to  having  an  olive-brown  complexion  instead 

spring  up  and  attend  to  his  wants.    As  Mrs.  of  the  red  of  the  northern  Indian,  a  round 

B had  a  young  child  and  thus  could  not  head  and  regular  features.    The  kind  people 

share  her  husband's  vigils,  little  Jacko's  with  whom  he  lived,  kept  him  well  drsMed, 

faithful  watchfulness  was  of  great  service,  and  he  had  the  nameless  look  of  a  weU  bred 

Mrs.  B went  on  to  say,  that  the  little  child.    There  was  nothing  about  him  that 

fellow  was  absolutely  to  be  trusted ;  when  spoke  of  his  degraded  race, —  in  his  appear- 
she  told  him  to  watch  her  baby  nothing  ance  I  mean.  I  acknowledge  the  grass- 
would  tempt  him  to  leave  the  child.  She  hoppers !  But  a  more  loving  and  grateful 
had  never  known  him  to  be  disobedient  heart  never  beat  than  this  poor  little  waifs, 
about  the  most  trifling  matter,  except  that    To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ^he  owed  much,  but  he 
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Deyer  forgot  the  least  kindness  from  anyone,  filled  with  the  perfume  of  wild  sweetbriar, 

I  treated  him  as  I  naturally  would  any  child  .  honeysuckle,  and  countless  others  of  the 

with  whom  I  was  brought  in  daily  contact,  prairie  flowers,  whose  names  were  unknown 

kindly  of  course,  but  if  he  bothered  me  I  to  me.    The  sky  had  that  peculiar  clearness 

sent  him  away,  and  I  scolded  him  well  for  and  riyidblue,  that  I  neyer  saw  except  when 

eating  grasshoppers.    For  my  crumbs  of  on  a  western  prairie,  and  the  silence  was 

kindness  Jacko'  s  love  and  gratitude  knew  only  broken  by  the  song  of  the  birds  above 

no  bounds,  and  he  delighted  in  rendering  our  heads,  the  call  of  the  turtle  dove  to  its 

me  the  least  service.    To  open  the  gate,  to  mate,  and  the  low  ooo-e  of  the  prairie  hen  in 

pick  up  my  handkerchief,  uid  above  all  to  the  distance.    Once  we  saw  a  gopher  sitting 

carry  my  basket  and  trot  behind  me  like  a  by  the  road-side  upon  its  haunches  kangaroo 

little  dog  when  I  went  to  market,  made  him  fashion  with  an  apple  in  its  fore-paws,  which 

happy  for  the  day.  it  was  munching,  glancing  at  us  as   we 

But  as  time  went   on  Mr.   B grew  passed  with  a  peculiar  self-satisfied  look  all 

worse  and  he  was  obliged  to  again  set  forth  its  own. 

in  that  search  for  health,  which  in  its  results  Just  at  sunset  on  that  red-letter  day  we 

is  often  much  akin  to  a  search  for  a  fortune,  came  in  sight  of  the  Fox  river ;  with  a  view 

This  time  he  resolved  to  go  abroad.  Jacko's  of  what  is  now  the  large  and  important 

fate  was  undecided  for  a  time.    Mr.  R city  of  Elgin,  famous  for  watches, — ^then  a 

finally  decided  to  leave  him  with  a  brother  small  village  in  the  distance.  As  we  drove 
of  his  own  who  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  north-  upon  the  bridge  that  crosses  the  river,  my 
em  part  of  the  state.  Jacko  was  not  very  husband  drove  up  one  side  to  allow  a  large 
strong,  like  many  others  of  his  race ;  con-  load  of  hay  to  pass  us.  I  was  looking  at 
tact  with  the  white  man  while  it  devel-  the  view  before  me  pajring  no  attention  to 
oped  heart  and  brain  weakened  his  bodily  the  obstacle  in  our  way,  when  I  heard  a  joy- 
powers.    Mr.  R thought  a  free  outof-    ous  cry ;  "  Missie  B 1   Missie  B 1 " 

door  life  on  a  farm  better  for  him  than  and  turning  my  head  saw  on  top  of  that 

his  own  wandering  way  of  living.    Jacko  load  of  hay  my  *<  little  Digger. "    He  really 

felt  the  parting  deeply.    *<  Me  feel  bad  in  was  almost  beside  himself  with  joy.    I  shall 

here  1  **  he  said  to  me,  laying  his  hand  on  never  have  a  more- heart-felt,  joyous  welcome 

his  breast ;  and  though  when  the  actual  part-  than  I  had  that  summer  day  from  that  poor 

ing  came,  his  Indian  stoicism  came  to  his  little  savage  after  an  absence  that  in  child's 

aid  and  repressed  all  outward  signs  of  feel-  reckoning  of  time  was  almost  equivalent  to 

ing,  he  looked  heart-stricken.    Two  or  three  a  life-tune.    I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  littie 

years  passed  away,  years  in  which  the  bur-  fellow  looked  stronger  than  when  we  parted, 

den  of  life  pressed  sorely  upon  me.    Heavy  and  was  evidently  in  good  hands, 

cares,  sickness  and  bereavements  marked  Twenty  years  have  come  and  gone  since 

the  years  in  passing,  and  I  had  almost  for-  on  the  Fox  river  I  saw  little  Jacko  for  the 

gotten  my  **  little  Digger  "   when  he  was  last  time.    We  left  the  West  not  long  after, 

again  brought  to  my  notice.  and  1  have  never  heard  of  him  since.    Often, 

I  went  with  my  husband  for  a  three  days'  however,  when  I  hear  of  the  cruelty,  treach- 

joumey  on   the  prairie  to  buy  wool.    It  ery  and  ingratitude  of  the  Indians,  I  take 

was  early  in  July  and  beautiful   weather,  heart  as  I  remember  our  little  Indian  boy  in 

such  weather  as  we  have  in  l^ew  York  in  whom  the  virtues  of  truth  and  trustworthi- 

June,  but  with  the  late  spring  of  that  region  ness  were  developed  by  kind  treatment,  and 

July  is  the  month  of  roses.    Our  drive  the  whose  affectionate  gratitude  for  kindness 

first  day,  was  through  a  charming  coun-  proved  him  to  have  by  nature  a  grateful 

try, — ^gently  rolling  prairie, — and  the  air  was  heart                                   Mary  S,  Bull 
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tHE  recent  undertaking  of  the  ^  Busi-  free  ice-water  in  cities  and  towns  generally  ? 

ness  Men's  Moderation  Society  "  in  Every  beverage  of  the  other  kind  from  cider 

New  York  city  furnishes  a  suggestion  to  the  rankest  whisky  is  provided  in  all 

J  for  what  would  be  most  desirable  as  a  places  of  all  sizes  from  the  smallest  village 
generally  adc^ted  custom.  A  large  water-  np  as  every  one  knows,  and  generally  in 
cooler  provided  with  drinkingHSupB  was  placed  obtrusive  abundance.  Not  only  so  but 
at  one  of  the  most  crowded  locations  in  the  every  advantage  is  taken  of  men's  disposi- 
city  near  thepostoffice  and  kept  filled  with  tion  to  cong^gate  and  enjoy  themselves  to 
ice-water  which  was  free  to  all  comers.  The  make  the  liquor  shops  attractive,  when 
measure  proved  at  onqe  a  great  success,  as  there  are  too  many  over-inclined  to  frequent 
might  have  been  anticipated.  During  the  them  any  way.  <'For  that  very  reason," 
hot  days  a  throng  three  or  four  deep  was  says  some  one,  perhaps,  ^  even  if  free  ice- 
generally  waiting  for  a  chance  to  refresh  water  is  generally  provided,  how  much  will 
themselves  with  a  cooling  draught.  Num-  it  diminish  the  consumption  of  liquor  ?  ** 
bers  of  business  men  not  originally  engaged  In  the  long  run  a  good  deal.  Many  a  time 
in  the  project,  appreciating  at  once  its  value  in  warm  weather  a  busy  clerk  or  day-laborer 
as  a  measure  of  public  beneficence,  sent  in  who  has  been  inclined  to  take  a  glass  of 
their  checks  to  help  in  sustaining  it.  Favor-  beer,  if  not  something  stronger,  would  if 
able  comment  and  suggestion  was  elicited  free  ice-water  were  handy  take  that  instead, 
from  the  press,  and  the  matter  at  once  en-  and  the  good  habit  will  with  time  tend  to 
gaged  the  interested  attention  of  citizens  supersede  the  other.  '*But  men  will  take 
generally.  Upon  its  immediate  success  the  too  much  of  what  is  free ;  and  besides,  it  is 
originators  of  the  enterprise  took  prompt  a  bad  practice  to  always  give  away  anything, 
measures  for  its  extension  by  locating  simi-  People  are  trained  to  expect  it"  If  one 
lar  gratuitous  supplies  of  ice-water  at  vari-  will  take  too  much  of  anything  it  better  be 
ous  other  points  in  the  city ;  also  by  means  cold  water  rather  than  beer.  As  to  the  bad 
of  a  water-cooler  on  wheels  which  on  hot  effect  of  too  much  giving,  what  is  wanted 
days  should  be  driven  through  the  crowded  in  this  case  is  to  establish  a  habit-— that  of 
tenement  districts,  bearing  the  grateful  gift  drinking  water  rather  than  beer.  In  many 
to  the  very  doors  of  those  perhaps  most  in  instances  this  must  be  done  in  the  face  of  a 
need  of  it  A  draught  of  cold  water  on  a  sti*ong  predisposition  to  prefer  beer.  It  can- 
sultry  summer  day  is  most  refreshing  to  not  be  denied,  moreover,  that  many  liquor- 
any  one.  How  delightfully  acceptable  must  sellers  are  unscrupulous  in  using  every 
it  be  to  those  shut  up  in  crowded,  narrow  means  to  attract  a  customer  even  to  his 
city  streets,  where  pavements  never  heard  most  apparent  ill.  To  counterbalance  these 
of  the  word  clean,  where  the  atmosphere  is  points  some  concession  must  be  made,  and 
foul  and  flies  more  than  abound.  To  many  the  element  of  gratuity  does  not  seem  a 
an  overworked  virago,  tired  mother  of  a  great  one. 

numerous  family,  and  restless  child,  one  Many  towns  already  have  numerous  pub- 

perhaps  of  a  dozen,  the  advent  of  that  trav-  lie  drinking  fountains  which  are  well  patron- 

eling  water-cooler  will  be  an  episode  on  an  ized.    Even  at  these  one  not  unfrequently 

August  dog-day.  sees,  at  the  hour  when  clerks,  mechanics 

Irrespective  of  opinion  on  the  **  temper-  and  others  are  thronging  homeward  at  the 

ance  question," — ^whether  for  prohibition,  close  of  a  summer  day,  numbers  waiting 

restriction  or  unlimited  license, — there  is  their  turn.    If  the  water  had  ice  in  it  would 

general  agreement  that  the  consumption  of  not  the  number  double  or  treble,  and  soon  ? 

alcoholic  beverages  in  summer  is  excessive.  The  expense  of  the  undertaking  would  be 

What  more  effective  method  of  ameliora-  considerable.    But  the  good  is  such  a  tangi- 

tion  could  be  devised  than  that  of  furnishing  ble  one  and  so  immediate  and  effective  in 
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operation  that  those  who  would  take  hold  grass,  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  sometimes 

of  the  project  judiciously  and  energetically  the  grateful  plash  of  a  fountain  near  by. 

could  hardly  fail  in  most  places  to  secure  As  many  would  like  to  drink,  but  not  from 

the  adequate  funds  for  its  support     As  in  the  public  cup,  let  some  woman  with  sewing 

all  undertakings  that  amount  to  anything  in  hand  have  glasses  to  rent  at  a  penny 

there  must  be  persistent  effort.     The  idea  apiece.    In  cities  such  an  arrangement  could 

has  the  advantage,  howeyer,  of  appealing  hardly  fail  of  numerous  customers, 
not    only    to   the    avowed  **  temperance "        The  idea  suggests  a  measure  worthy  the 

workers  and  their  numerous  organizations,  attention  of  men  of  large  fortune  who  wish 

already  in  effectiye  working  order  all  over  to  leave  behind  them  some  lasting  memorial, 

the  country,  but  of  commending  itself  as  They  can  found  and  endow  fountains  as  well 

well  to  that  numerous  and  influential  class  as  libraries,  seminaries  or  colleges,  to  be 

who  believe  in  "moderation'*  and  would  known  by  their  names;  as  the Vanderbilt, 

not  generally  participate  in  extreme  meas-  Astor  or  Dodge  fountains.    The  city  parks 

uree.  furnish  ideal  locations.     They  could  be  sim- 

Note  that  the  idea  has  its  first  practical  pie  and  substantial  in  construction,  or  elab- 

outcome  under  the  auspices  of  a  **  Moderch  orated  to  any  extent  with  carving,  statues, 

Hon  Society."  water-jets,  vases  for  flowers,  and  so  forth. 

Economy  in  the  nudn  item  of  expense,  A  most  admirable  opportunity  would  be  af- 

ice,  could  be  effected  by  means  of  a  long  coil  forded  for  the  display  of  artistic  taste,  and 

of  pipe  through  which  the  water  must  pass  the  union  with  the  beautiful  of  what  even  a 

and  about  which  the  ice  is  carefully  packed,  most  matter-of-fact  soul  could  appreciate  as 

That  this  method  when  properly  carried  out  the  usef  uL    To  one  who  desires  to  link  his 

accomplishes  its  aim  thoroughly,  anyone  can  name  in  an  enduring  manner  with  what  will 

satisfy  himself  at  the  numerous  sodspfount-  be  a  permanent  means  at  once  of  adom- 

ains  where  it  is  already  in  practical  opera-  ment  and  more  practical  use  to  his  town  or 

lion.    In  large  cities  the  coolers  might  be  city — here  is  an  opportunity  indeed, 
arranged  with  the  coil  of  pipe  under  ground,       Let  good  be  done  for  its  own  sake.    But 

and  in  that  case  the  ice  when  properly  packed  we  may  remember  that —  **  whoso  giveth  a 

need  not  be  renewed  but  a  few  times  during  cup  of  cold  water  to  one  of  these  little  ones 

the  season.     With  this  arrangement  the  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.*'    He  is  not 

'*  coolers "  might  often  be  located  in  the  less  worthy  of  benediction  who  shall  be  the 

small  city  parks  to  advantage,  with  shaded  means  of  giving  thousands  a  cooling  draught, 

seats  at  hand,  and  a  pleasant  outlook  of  and  for  generations. 
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MEN  WHO  OVERWORK. .  No  doabt  much  of  the  mischief  is  doe  to  tbe 

fact  that  the  symptoms  which  are  nature's  admo- 
F  the  newcensns  could  include  in  its  mnltifa-  nitions  that  one  is  going  too  fast  or  too  far,  are 
rious  statistics  the  number  of  men  there  are  not  readily  recognized  by  their  inexperienced 
in  this  coundy  who  are  seriously  crippled,  subject.  They  are  little  things  whose  signifieanee 
or  entirely  broken  down,  by  orerwork  is  not  perceiyed,  or  if  half  suspected  is  not 
while  they  ought  to  be  still  in  the  prime  of  heeded,  in  time  to  escape  the  disaster  of  which 
their  powers  it  would  be  an  instructiye  and  prob*  they  were  really  the  red  flags  of  warning.  And 
ably  an  astonishing  exhibit.  The  old  world,  with  then  no  one  knows  beforehand  just  how  far  he 
its  slow  ways  and  small  notions,  would  find  in  can  safely  go.  What  is  one  man's  meat,  in 
the  figures  fresh  evidence  that  we  do  everything  amount  of  work,  is  another  man's  poison.  80 
on  a  large  scale  over  here.  long  as  there  is  this  doubt  he  is  not  a  wise  man 
The  men  in  middle  life  who  are  brawny  enough  who  takes  risks.  Whatever  his  health  may  be  to 
in  physique  perhaps,  but  whose  brains  are  con-  start  with,  he  is  a  fo<dish  man  who  assumes  that 
gested,  whose  hearts  pump  with  an  uncertain  he  can  endure  more  than  the  average  of  men  can. 
stroke,  whose  heads  reel  under  any  mental  effort.  And  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  average  man 
whose  nights  never  know  solid  and  refreshing  cannot  safely  spend  more  than  six  or  eight  hours  a 
sleep,  whose  nerves  quiver  under  any  annoyance  day  in  brain  work — ^if  he  really  works  when  he 
as  raw  flesh  under  a  rough  touch,  whose  purpose  works.  Lolling  at  work  is  another  thing.  The  av* 
has  lost  its  grip— the  men  who  are  the  victims  of  erage  man  needs,  also,  from  six  to  eight  hours  of 
innumerable  maladies  that  have  a  common  ori-  solid  sleep  out  of  the  twenty-four.  And  if  he  will 
gin  in  nervous  exhaustion  are  to  be  met  every-  get  the  most  good  out  of  his  hours  of  sleep  and  ao- 
where.  They  swarm  at  sanitariums,  they  wander  complish  the  most  in  his  hours  of  work  he  must 
from  springs  to  springs,  they  throng  the  waiting-  resolutely  secure  an  hour  or  two  every  day  of 
rooms  of  the  great  physicians  who  make  a  spe-  downright  physical  exercise.  The  man  who  does 
dalty  of  nervous  diseases,  they  drag  their  weary  not  want  to  break  down  must  leave  his  work  be- 
way  by  hundreds  or  thousands  every  year  through  hind  him,  too,  when  he  leaves  his  office  or  his 
the  Trosachs  and  tbe  Louvre,  seeking  strength  study.  He  mustnotkeepupthe  wrestle  with  its 
and  never  finding  it,  in  full  measure,  again.  Now  problems  after  he  goes  to  bed,  when^he  sits  at 
and  then  one  seems  to  recover;  but  it  is  only  a  his  lunch,  as  he  walks  to  the  prayer-meeting, 
seeming.  A  special  stress  of  work,  a  sudden  as-  while  he  pulls  at  the  health-lift.  This  is  an  un- 
sault  of  trouble,  and  the  collapse  comes  again  noticed  snag  which  punches  a  hole  below  the  wa- 
with  relentless  certainty.  No  phosphates,  nor  ter-line  of  many  a  stout  craft.  Most  men  do  not 
malt  extracts,  nor  baths,  nor  devices  of  diet  ever  realize  the  superlative  importance  of  completely 
put  a  man  back  where  he  was  before  he  fooled  dropping  their  work  when  they  go  through  the 
away,  at  thirty  or  forty,  that  reservoir  of  nervous  outward  motions  of  dropping  it.  Mr.  Moody  was 
strength  which  was  meant  to  last  him  till  three-  wont  to  say,  during  his  great  meetings  in  London 
score  and  ten.  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  preaching  three 
It  might  seem  a  slight  consolation  to  one  who  times  a  day  and  meeting  with  hundreds  of  people 
has  made  this  mistake  of  mistakes  if  others  wot^d  in  the  intervening  hours,  that  he  dropped  asleep 
take  warning  by  his  experience  and  avoid  it.  at  night  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow. 
But  no  one  does.  Each  man  thinks  he  is  *'  strong  It  is  only  his  resolute  adherence  to  certain  hours 
enough  to  stand  it."  The  cautions  of  others  who  for  rest  from  the  thought  of  his  work,  as  well  as 
charge  him  with  working  too  hard  he  accepts  as  the  work  itself,  that  has  enabled  the  great  evan- 
a  sort  of  compliment  to  his  industry  and  energy,  gelist  to  do  such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  in 
He  neglects  exercise,  he  hurries  his  meals,  he  the  last  ten  years. 

takes  little  recreation,  he  works  when  he  ought  The  man  of  all  others  in  the  great  invalid  corps 
to  be  asleep,  and  before  he  knows  it  he  breaks  who  has  the  poorest  excuse  for  having  broken 
down.  There  is  nothing  in  our  American  life  down— while  he  thinks  he  has  the  best— is  the  one 
more  lamentable  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of  who  walked  over  the  precipice  with  his  eyes  open, 
our  most  gifted  and  most  useful  citizens  are  daUy  because  of  the  assumption  that  the  important  in- 
rushing  over  this  precipice.  It  is  the  great  sin  terests  involved  were  so  dependent  on  him,  and 
of  this  generation.  the  emergency  of  "  the  cause  "  was  so  great,  that 
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there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  stagger  from  LonisyiUe,  on  the  first-lass  tickets  which 
on  with  the  load  eren  if  it  killed  him.  The  ex-  they  held,  onless  they  chose  to  ride  in— the  8m<^- 
act  truth  is  that  no  one  of  ns  Is  of  half  as  much  ing  car!  Nor  was  any  remonstrance  against  the 
oonsequenoe  to  any  important  cause  or  project  outrage  of  avail;  the  only  relief  that  came,  after 
as  he  thinks  he  is.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  three  days  of  waiting,  to  the  brutal  conduct  of 
this  conceit  out  of  ns  If  we  could  only  see  how  the  railway  officials  at  Louisville,  being  a  tele- 
well  everything  would  get  along  in  the  church,  or  gram  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pullman  com- 
the  bank,  or  the  political  campaign,  or  the  college,  pany  in  Chicago  permitting  them  to  take  passage 
or  the  mill,  or  even  in  the  family,  if  we  were  to  on  a  Pullman  car.  Any  car  would  have  been 
dxep  out  of  the  sight  of  men  suddenly  and  for-  opened  to  these  young  women,  of  course,  without 
ever.  Nevertheless,  each  of  us,  and  the  most  a  word,  had  they  traveled  as  ladies'  maids.  But 
that  it  is  in  each  of  us  to  do.  Is  needed.  And  we  it  is  another  thing  to  ride  with  colored  people  who 
do  not  do  oar  most  nor  our  beet  by  trying  to  crowd  are  not  menials,  and  who  pay  their  own  money 
into  ten  years  the  achievements  that  ought  to  fill  for  their  own  tickets.  And  this  was  in  Kentucky, 
fifty  years  to  the  very  brim.  However  grand  it  it  is  true.  But  there  is  many  a  hotel  to-day,  even 
may  seem  to  a  man  beforehand  to  throw  himself  in  New  England,  that  would  not  give  them  equal 
thus  into  the  present  breach  he  may  rest  assured  accommodations  with  white  guests,  though  half 
that  it  will  seem  a  painfully  different  thing  as  he  its  rooms  were  empty  and  its  money-drawer  were 
looks  at  it,  year  after  year,  from  the  shelf  on  emptier  than  its  rooms. 

which  overwork— long  before  he  is  an  old  man —  The  shame  and  crime  of  such  a  thing  stands 

has  laid  him.    No  man  would  lightly  take  the  out  in  still  stronger  colors  through  contrast  with 

chances  of  such  a  fate  if  he  could  foresee  its  what  occurred  at  Chicago  a  few  weeks  later.    The 

wretchedness.  utter  obliteration  of  the  color  line  during  the 

memorable  proceedings  of  the  Republican  con- 
vention was  a  matter  of  general  comment.  Col- 
ored  delegates  sat  between  white  ones  at  the  din- 
ner tables  of  the  hotels,  walked  arm-in-arm  with 

fwfw^wn  «,  .  r^  ^^^T^^r^  ^« ««^«,  «  -vYAXA  men  on  the  streets.    A  colored  man,  with 

THEBLACK  CONDUCT  OF  WHITE  PEOPLE,  none  to  hiss  or  sneer,  presided  for  a  time  over  the 

VsKT  few  Americans  of  any  station  have  been  convention.    The  white  man  of  any  degree,  it 

the  recipients  of  such  notable  attentions  from  seems,  can  put  aside  the  color  prejudice  when 

people  of  rank,  fashion  and  high  character  in  the  political  ends  can  be  advanced  by  so  doing.    It  is 

old  world  as  a  company  of  colored  people  who  a  shame  and  an  outrage  for  which  there  is  no  fit 

were  bom  of  slave  parentage.    The  mission  and  description  in  words,  that  all  decent  white  people 

the  music  of  the  Jubilee  Singers  were  so  unique  are  not  ready,  for  justice's  sake  and  for  Christ's 

and  so  interesting  as  to  secure  for  these  dark-  sake,  to  stamp  )he  hateful  thing  out  of  sight  for- 

faced,  unassuming  young  folks  not  only  the  hospi-  ever. 

talitiea  of  the  most  distinguished  people  but  also  It  is  not  the  Irishman  of  low  degree  nor  the 
their  personal  friendship.  Twice  at  least  have  saloon  loafer  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
they  sat  In  the  place  of  honor  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  prevalence  of  this  cruel  caste  spirit.  There  are 
dinner-table.  Twice  have  they  been  the  guests  thousands  of'  Christian  men  and  women  who 
of  Britain's  most  distinguished  nobleman,  tlM  countenance  it  by  their  bearing  In  public  places 
Duke  of  Argyle.  In  the  old  New  Palace  of  Fred-  toward  colored  people.  All  through  the  North  as 
erick  the  Great  at  Potsdam  they  were  received  well  as  the  South  are  scattered  educated,  well- 
on  terms  of  the  pleasantest  intercourse  Into  the  behaved,  sensitive  colored  people  who  rarely  go 
home  circle  of  the  hero  of  Metz  and  the  presence  upon  the  streets  or  enter  public  conveyances 
of  the  Emperor.  Over  and  over  again  the  circles  without  being  stung  by  looks  and  actions,  If  not 
of  highest  rank  and  best  culture  in  Edinburgh,  by  words,  which  say,  '*  Ugh,  a  nigger! "  Theirs 
London,  Berlin  and  a  dozen  other  capitals,  have  Is  a  lif»-long  martyrdom.  Even  in  the  country 
flong  open  their  doors  to  them.  hotel  they  must  slink  in  for  their  dinner  at  a 

So  long  as  their  heads  were  not  hopelessly  second  table.    On  the  railway  car  it  is  most  for 

turned  by  these  attentions,  they  could  hardly  fail  their  comfort  to  drop  into  the  poorest  seat  behind 

to  gain  from  such  associations  a  measure  of  In-  the  door,  though  every  other  seat  In  the  car 

telllgence  and  refinement  that  would  seem  to  lift  should  be  but  half  filled.    In  church  or  lecture 

them  to  at  least  the  social  level  of  the  folks  who  hall  they  rarely  eicpect  as  polite  treatment  as  all 

patronize  American  railways  and  hotels.     T^t  well-dressed  white  people  receive.    It  is  a  won- 

thls  same  party  of  young  peoide— who  are  ladiea  der  that  these  things  do  not  make  our  blood  boil 

and  gentlemen  in  dress,  demeanor,  accomplish-  with  indignation.    They  are  utterly  without  er- 

ments,  friendships  and  character,  if  not  In  color  cnse.    If  yon  are  IndlfiFerent  to  the  color  of  the 

— while  on  their  way  recently  to  their  home  In  barber  who  twists  your  nose  and  rubs  your  scalp 

Nashville,  were  denied  the  privilege  of  passage  yon  have  no  business  to  raise  the  question  of 
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color  in  an  omnibos.  If  the  color  of  the  waiter  of  that  discomfort  to  which  a  sleeping-car  can 
who  leans  orer  jonr  sboaMer  at  dinner  does  not  brini;  relief  t  It  gires  one  a  chance  to  lie  snt^ne, 
troaUe  jou,  yon  haye  no  right  to  object  to  the  and  it  is  doubtless  easier  to  nap  away  the  houis 
color  of  some  one  who  sits  on  the  other  side  of  while  in  that  postore  than  while  being  shaken 
the  table.  If  the  proximity  of  a  colored  driver  abont  in  a  limp  perpendicularity  snggestiTe  of 
in  yoar  own  bnggy  is  not  offensive  to  yon,  it  is  lire  stock  in  the  stalls  of  an  ocean  steamer.  But 
becanse  yon  are  a  heartless  snob  instead  of  a  that  is  abont  all  that  can  be  said,  in  fairness,  for 
Ohrist-like  gentleman  that  yon  are  offended  by  the  sleeping-car.  The  exact  truth  abont  this  mnch 
the  immediate  yidnage  of  a  colored  person  in  landed  Yankee  institution  is  that  it  undertakes 
the  concert  room.  to  do  too  much  or  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  better. 
By  the  memory  of  the  immeasurable  wrong  When  the  trip  across  the  North  Atlantic  grows 
which  the  African  race  has  suffered  at  the  hands  a  little  monotonous  to  the  cabin  passengers  it  is 
of  this  American  people,  by  the  record  of  the  one  of  the  expedients  for  whiling  away  the  time — 
noble  service  rendered  by  colored  soldiers  in  the  and  quickening  their  wilted  appredaUon  of  state- 
war  for  the  Union,  by  the  thought  of  the  helping  room  privileges— to  take  a  stroU  into  the  steerage, 
hand  we  reach  across  the  sea  to  the  very  dregs  of  where  young  and  old— babiea,  rosy-cheeked  giils 
other  nations,  in  a  fitting  shame  that  this  is  the  and  men— are  huddled  in  so  thickly  and  steam- 
only  Christian  or  civilized  country  that  is  guilty  Ingly  for  ten  or  twelve  nights  and  days.  Miaa 
of  this  contemptible  ostracism  we  ought,  every  Isabel  draws  her  skirts  about  her  ankles  and, 
one  of  us,  by  our  neighborly  kindliness  to  colored  after  the  most  limited  exploration,  indicates  her 
people  wherever  we  meet  them— a  conspicuous  readiness  to  go  aft  again.  Her  fattier,  even,  gets 
recognition  of  their  social  rights  if  need  be— to  enough  of  the  sights,  smells  amd  suggestians  of 
do  what  we  can  to  wipe  out  this  wicked,  accursed  the  place  about  as  soon  as  she.  They  divide  Uieir 
prejudice.  pity  between  the  steerage  passengers  who  have 

not  had  enough  experience  of  anything  better  to 
prevent  a  sort  of  wallowing  contentment  with 
their  lot,  and  their  fewer  fellows  to  whose  some- 
what finer  tastes  it  must  be  a  sort  of  daily  cruci- 
fixion.   The  sleeping-car  is  cleaner,  of  course, 
STEERAGE  PASSAGE  BY  RAIL.  than  the  steerage  of  an  ocean  steamer,  and  its  air 
Railway  transit,  as  a  general  thing,  is  about  is  purer,  perhaps.    Its  occupants  dress  better  by 
as  hard  on  human  nature  as  it  is  on  strawberries,  day— and  undress  more  at  night.    But  in  the 
If  the  wear  and  tear  involved  hi  providing  clothes  cubic  feet  of  space  it  gives  to  each  person,  it  ia 
is  one  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  fall  of  our  little  better  and  in  the  promiscuous  association 
first  parents,  the  wear  and  tear  of  railway  travel  which  it  enforces  it  is  about  as  bad  as  the  steer- 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  effects  of  the  fool-  age.    The  display  lines  of  its  advertisements 
ishness  at  Babel.    To  ride  a  few  hours  between  would  hardly  be  more  than  true  if,  instead  of  the 
meals,  or  even  as  long  as  the  sun's  company  can  gorgeous  adjectives  with  which  we  are  so  temil- 
be  had,  and  then  to  make  one's  tdilet  and  take  iftr,  they  should  characterize  it  as  the  steerage 
one's  ease  at  one's  inn  or  in  a  friend's  guest-  passage  by  rail. 

chamber,  may  serve  as  a  pleasant  change  in  a  People  are  not  as  prudish  as  they  used  to  be. 
quiet  and  busy  life.  But  to  wear  out  twenty-four  Perhaps  they  are  too  prudish  yet ;  thou^^  that  is 
consecutive  hours  of  sixty  minutes  each  on  a  rail-  hardly  the  impression  made  on  a  middle-aged 
way  train,  or  even  the  darker  half  of  the  twenty-  observer  by  the  surf  bathing  at  our  summer  re- 
four,  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh  and  a  snare  to  sorts,  or  by  the  minute  descriptions  of  bridal 
the  soul.  ■  It  would  seem  as  if  the  greasy  benches  **  lingerie  "  written  up  for  the  daily  papers.  And 
and  placard-hung  walls  of  the  waiting-rooms  at  If  we  as  a  people  have  any  puritanic  provincial- 
railway  junctions  must  become  infected  with  the  ism  of  that  sort  still  clinging  to  us  the  sleeping- 
spores  of  such  maladies  as  surliness,  ennui  and  car  can  surely  be  trusted  to  go  a  great  way  in 
general  disgust  with  one's  species  I  What  vapid,  taking  it  out  of  us.  It  will  be  of  a  very  de^K 
profitless,  desperate  hours  their  prisoners  spend  rooted  sort  if  it  does  not  largely  dhninish  in  the 
in  them— especially  if  they  are  sentenced  to  stay  practice  of  occupying  a  berth  at  night  over  or 
there  for  half  the  night!  Great  is  the  relief,  at  under  a  stranger  of  the  other  sex,  or  in  the  hardly 
last,  in  stepping  aboard  the  train.  True  the  air  avoidable  familiarity  of  the  morning  with  the 
is  fouler,  the  neighbors  closer,  the  stew  of  sounds  man  who  pulls  on  his  stockings,  or  the  woman 
and  smells  thicker.  But  you  have  the  sweet  sat-  who  adjusts  her  garments  hi  the  car  aisle, 
isfaction  that  you  are  not  hi  the  waiting-room.  The  conveniences  of  the  sleeping-car  are  an 
You  are  moving ;  you  are  changing  your  place  If  improvement  on  the  stage  coach,  and  it  Is  more 
not  your  pain.  comfortable  to  ride  in  a  stage  than  to  walk  all 
Do  we  forget  the  sleeping^mr?  On  the  contrary  night.  But  the  huddling,  the  promiscuity  and 
we  are  more  than  ever  impiessed  with  the  depth  tbeindeUcacy  of  the  sleephig^Mr,  In  its  piesent 
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estate,  are  really  so  serloiig  a  matter  as  to  in-  here  and  there  merelj  as  a  reward  for  party  ser- 

sistently  enforce  upon  onr  notice  the  Lmperatiye  yioe.    No  man  is  under  any  circnmstanoes  **  enti- 

need  of  remedy  for  its  obtmsiye  defects.    We  tied  "  to  it,  ezoept  as  pre-eminent  fitness  for  any 

certainly  pay  enough  for   its  priyileges.     We  place  first  of  all  entities  a  man  to  its  burdens — 

should  all  of  us  be  content,  indeed,  to  dispense  as  the  coolest  and  bravest  and  ablest  soldier  is 

with  some  of  the  silrer  plating  and  florid  fresco-  entitied  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  as  the  richest  man 

ing,  we  could  even  get  along  without  the  oma-  in  the  community  is  entitied  to  the  first  place  on 
mental  conductor  for  each  car,  if  we  could  have  •  a  subscription  paper.    The  claim  is  that  of  the 

in  lieu  thereof  a  little  more  elbow  room  and  pri-  office  on  the  man,  not  that  of  the  man  on  the 

yacy,  and  a  littie  less  acquaintance  with  other  office. 

people's  toilets.    We  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  It  is  most  wholesome  for  all  men  to  see  that  the 

Edison  that  here  is  a  capital  field  for  his  invent-  path  to  the  higliest  promotion  in  public  life,  as  in 

ive  genius.    Just  now  we  need  improvements  in  everything  else,  does  not  lie  in  lending  one's  best 

sleeping-cars  a  great  deal  more  than  we  need  energiea  simply  and  directiy  to  obtaiuing  pro- 

I^nographs.  motion.     The  same  condemnation  rests  on  the 

«  strife  over  who  shall  be  greatest  in  politics  as 

over  the  same  selfish  scheming  to  be  first  in  the 

kingdom  of  heaven.    The  man  whose  supreme 

thought  it  is  to  secure  promotion  is  unfitting  him- 

THE  PATH  TO  PROMOTION.  gelf  for  promotion.    It  U  not  tiie  minister  who  is 

On  general  business  principles  we  should  expect  all  the  time  uneasily  figuring  for  a  transfer  to  a 
that  people  would  sometime  cease  entering  a  pur-    larger  field,  but  the  one  who  contentedly  does  his 

suit  in  which  no  man  has  ever  been  successful,  best  in  the  smaller  field,  that  is  surest  to  get  the 

There  is  therefore  reason  to  hope  that  by-and-by  call  to  a  better  place.    The  generals  who  came 

we  shall  not  see  so  many  of  our  public  men  each  out  of  the  war  with  the  highest  honors  were 

for  himself  lending  his  best  energies  to  the  scram-  those  who  won  promotion  by  faithful  service  at 

ble  for  the  Presidency.    Every  new  Presidential  the  front,  and  not  those  who  lobbied  for  it  at 

campaign  confirms  the  lesson  of  every  preceding  Washington, 
one,  that  the  man  who  tries  hardest  to  snatch  this 


high  ofiioe  is  sure  to  fail  of  it.    The  stars  In  their  

courses  seem  to  fight  against  him.    He  may  be 

*<  magnetic  "in  attaching  men  to  his  cause,  he  may  

be  a  master  in  laying  wires,  he  may  spend  money  BEAUTY  AND  GLORY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

like  water,  he  may  capture  a  string  of  prima-  FESTIVAL, 

ries  from  Maine  to  New  Mexico,  but  he  gener-  Thb  church  festival,  like  another  great  enemy 

ally  fails  of  a  nomination,  and  always  fails  of  feared  of  man,  has  all  seasons  for  its  own.    Be  it 

an  election.    Clay,  Webster,  Douglas,  Seward,  the  time  of  oysters  or  strawberries  or  maple  sugar. 

Chase,  and  scores  of  smaller  public  men  con-  of  holiday  purchases  or  political  rallies,  it  reaches 

temporary  with  them  and  smitten  of  the  same  after  its  victims  with  the  same  firm  clutch  at  all 

fever,  died  disappointed  in  the  supreme  ambition  temperatures.     We  are  so  apt  to  grow  restive 

and  effort  of  their  lives.  under  its  rule  that  we  shall  do  well  to  remind 

Politicians  are  not  generally  impressed  with  ourselves  now  and  then  of  its  deeper  significance 

the  inherent  unfitness  for  office  of  the  greedy  and  grander  lessons. 

place-seeker.     But  in  this  matter  of  the  Presi-  Unthinkingly  we  are  wont  to  regard  the  festi- 

dency  Providence  does  not  seem  disposed  to  abdi-  val,  in  any  of  its  multifarious  forms,  as  merely  a 

cate  in  favor  of    the  professional  politician,  more  or  less  successful  method  of  lUsing  money 

Christian  people  will  recognize  with  reverent  for  church  purposes.    That  is  only  the  superficial 

thankfulness  the  over-ruling  power  that  has  so  aspect  of  it.    Looking  deeper  we  shall  see,  for 

far  saved  our  highest  official  honors  from  the  one  thing— and  with  fitting  emotion,  It  is  to  be 

clutches  of  the  men,  honest  and  able  as  many  of  hoped— what  a  shining  example  of  self-sacrifice 

them  have  been,  who  have  sought  to  capture  it  it  offers,  what  conclusive  proof  it  gives  that  the 

by  means  of  their  bureaus,  their  barrels,  their  ideal  still  has  power  to  inspire  the  men,  or,  to  be 

newspaper  manipulation  of    public  sentiment,  more  exact,  the  women,  of  this  materialistic  age. 

their  use  of  official  patronage,  their  adroit  man-  It  is  a  groveling  conception  of  the  festival  which 

agement  of  political  machinery.  is  bounded  by  the  weariness  or  the  cash  profits  of 

Such  a  high  office,  any  office,  is  degraded  by  it.  The  grander  aspect  Is  that  presented  by  the 
being  scrambled  for  as  speculators  scuffie  in  Wall  feminine  zeal  which,  kindled  by  the  calljor 
street  for  the  control  of  a  railway,  or  in  being  stained  windows  in  the  church  or  new  singing- 
treated  like  the  stakes  at  a  horse-race  which  be-  books  in  the  Sunday-echool,  glows  in  and  glori- 
long  of  right  to  the  man  who  by  hook  or  crook  fies  even  its  drudgeries.  There  is  no  grudging 
can  win  them.    It  is  degraded  by  being  voted  of  time  nor  strength  to  the  modal  duties  that 
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underlie  its  8acoes8,no  tnmingthem  orer  to  hire-  and  one  of  her  solid  dessert  spoons  exchanged 

lings  as  if  there  were  no  more  soul  to  be  pnt  into  for  somebody's  plated  one.    She  onlj  oontribnted 

them  than  into  the  care  of  one's  babies-    How  twenty-four  bisooits,  a  plate  of  tongue  and  two 

grand  it  is  to  see  the  mistress  of  the  finest  resi-  pounds  of  coffee,  and  she  was  instrumental,  as* 

dence  in  town  bringing  all  her  grace  and  loveli-  one  of  the  twenty  ladies  on  whose  shoulders  the 

ness  to  the  work  of  dishing  out  baked  beans  at  a  whole  matter  rested,  in  putting,  as  we  have  said, 

street  booth  during  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  at  least  three  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents  Into 

that  she  may  raise  money  for  a  misBionary  boxl  the  organ  fund.    The  world  has  no  parallels  to 

In  this  enthusiasm  of  humanity  there  is  no  base  church  f  estiyals  in  the  exhibition  of  uncakulatiBg 

puttering,  either,  oyer  questions  of  cost  and  profit,  deyotion  to  a  cause. 

Enough  if  the  cause  realizes  fifty  cents  from  the  No  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  what  the  cap- 
sale  of  the  charming  tidy,  even  though  two  dol-  tious  railer  at  festiyals  says  to  the  effect,  that 
lars'  worth  of  time  out  of  a  busy  life  was  put  into  there  is  no  cleaner,  easier  and  more  wholesome 
its  making.  way  of  raising  money  for  church  purposes  tiian 
If  money  is  raised  by  lifting  at  the  short  arm  of  for  each  person  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
the  lever,  the  nobler  is  the  display  of  devotion  to  pay  his  fair  share  in  cash;  and  that  in  so  far  as 
the  work.  Here  is  a  woman  who  has  done  the  the  festival  obscures  that  fact  it  does  harm.  No 
twentieth  part  of  the  planning,  the  providing,  the  doubt  some  will  say,  too,  that  it  is  poor  service 
"  picking  up  "  involved  in  the  different  stages  of  which  the  church  renders  outsiders  in  encouraing 
the  festival.  To  her  certainly  belongs  the  credit  them  to  think  that  they  are  doing  something  so 
of  securing  the  three  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents  meritorious  and  generous  in  eating  their  money's 
that  represents  one-twentieth  of  the  net  profits  worth  of  Ice-cream  with  a  good  deal  of  fun  thrown 
of  the  affair  which  every  one  speaks  of  as  such  a  in;  and  that  the  church  would  be  the  bettor  for 
success*.  Her  family  sewing  was  driving  her  and  meeting  the  cost  of  its  privileges  and  charities  it- 
she  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  seamstress  for  the  self  instead  of  worming  so  much  of  it  out  of  "the 
three  afternoons  she  spent  in  the  committee  of  world  "  after  this  fashion.  But,  of  course,  we 
arrangements  beforehand.  In  her  absence  at  the  can't  expect  that  all  peoi^e  will  see  things  in  just 
church  no  one  noticed  that  Johnny  went  so  long  the  same  light.  As  long  as  we  can  drag  these 
with  wet  feet;  and  his  resulting  cold  on  the  lungs  critics  out  to  the  festival,  and  sell  them  pickles 
cost  one  prescription  and  two  visits  of  the  doctor,  and  buttonhole  bouquets,  we  can  afford  to  be  pa- 
One  of  her  heir-loom  china  saucers  was  broken  tient  with  their  complaints. 


Good  Company 
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WHEN  TWO  AND  TWO  DID  NOT  MAKE  FOUR. 

«  '^XJT  me  downl''  cried  the  boy,  ''I    them  were  packed  most  of  the  passeDgers 
don't  want  you  to  carry  me  1   You    from  the  storm-staid  train.     The  women 


ain't  my  father  1 "  were  sitting  forlornly  on  the  chairs,  the  men 

'<  I  am  not,"  replied  Trevor,  <<  and  I  stood  in  groups  grumbliDg,  and  the  children 

count  the  fact  among  my  merely,  but  I  tell  ran  everywhere. 

you  one  thing,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to        "You  had  better  go  on,"  said  a  brakesman 

carry  boys  who  don't  kick,  but  I  am  very  who  stood  by  the  door,  '<  the  station  is  but 

likely  to  drop  those  who  do  in  the  deepest  a  bit  up  the  road,  and  the  biggest  end  of  the 

of  this  snow-drift"  crowd  is  landed  here." 

"  Don't  you  do  it  1 "  shouted  the  victim       Trevor  glanced  in  at  the  house  and  was 

promptly,  "  if  you  do  I  '11  kick  you  awful."  satisfied,  and  at  once  took  up  the  boy  again, 

*'  If  I   were  the   gentleman,"   said  the  and  led  the  way  along  the  narrow,  uneven 

mother  of  tiie  youth,  as  she  trudged  on  be-  path.    It  had  ceased  snowing,  and  the  sky, 

hind,  loaded  with  a  baby  and  a  bag,  "  I  still  gray,  was  yet  lighter,' and  the  wind  was 

wouldn't  carry  you  one  step  1    I  wouldn't  veering  to  the  southwest, 
touch  youl"  "We  will  get  on  in  the  morning,"  said 

"  I  would  put  him  down  quickly  enough,"  Trevor  cheerfully^  "  and  you  will  eat  your 

replied  Trevor,  "  if  his  legs  were  longer,  but  Christmas  dinner  at  home." 
he  gets  on  so  slowly  that  he  delays  every        "  The  Blessed  Virgin  grant  it,"  said  ihe 

one  behind  us,  and  this  is  not  a  day  in  woman  crossing  herself,  and  then  they  were 

which  to  lag."  silent  until  they  reached  the  station.    The 

"  Indeed  it  is  not,"  said  the  mother,  "  and  brakesman  was  quite  right.    The  crowd  m9M 

ib  is  hard  walking,  but  I  suppose  we  ought  not  so  great,  and  as  the  rooms  were  larger 

to  be  thankful  that  the  people  ahead  have  than  at  the  house,  there  was  more  comfort 

broken  a  path,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  ever  so  Still  as  Trevor  sat  down  on  a  chair  outside 

much  obliged  to  you  for  carrying  Jimmie,  the  circle  around  the  etove,  he  could  not 

dreadful  as  it  to  be  snowed  up  in  this  place  realize  that  the  situation  was  cheering.    To 

where  there  is  but  one  house  and  the  station,  be  snowed  up  in'  tiie  New  Hampshire  hills 

and  to-morrow  Christmas  day  I "  on  Christmas  eve  was  sufficiently  ezasperat- 

*<  It  might  be  worse,"  replied  Trevor,  and  ing,  but  Trevor  was  not  twenty  miles  from 

he  put  the  boy  down  on  his  feet,  and  said  home,  and  so  the  more  he  tiiought  of  how 

gayly,  "now  run — ^run,  for  your  journey  is  near  he  was,  the  g^reater  grew  his  discontent, 

over, — there  is  the  house  just  ahead  1 "  and  the  more  intense  his  desire  to  get  on  his 

But  their  journey  was  not  over.    The  journey., 
house  contained  but  four  rooms,  and  into       There  was  very  little  talking  in  the  room. 

Clopyright,  1880,  by  Edward  F.  Merriam.   All  rlghti  referred. 
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Some  of  the  men  looked  moodily  out  of  the  who  frowned  ftt  him,  and  a  tall,  thin  one 

window ;  there  was  a  perpetual  burning  of  who  rather  severely  asked  him  how  the  lady 

boots  at  the  stove ;  the  women  were  sooth-  was. 

ing  the  children,  and  one  of  the  passengers,       ^  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her," 

a  large,  florid  man,  with  a  bald  head,  and  a  said  Trevor,  <<  she  is  nervous^  and  I  suppose 

long  beard,  bustled  in  and  out,  and  the  more  the  hot  room  made  her  faint,"  and  he  then 

he  had  to  do,  the  more  cheerfdl  he  became,  went  to  the  door,  and  watched  a  man  com- 

He  told  the  women  not  to  give  their  children  ing  along  the  path  from  the  house  carrying 

too  many  crackers,  as  neither  supper  nor  a  basket  of  bread.    This  suggested  to  Tre- 

breakf ast  was  quite  sure,  and  he  advised  a  vor  the  possibility  of  supper,  and  he  turned 

man  to  make  a  bed  on  the  bench  for  his  and  went  ^k  into  the  kitchen.    Here  he 

baby.  was  delighted  to  see  a  great  icon  pot  of  oof- 

*'  The  baby 's  none  of  mine,"  said  the  fee  boiling,  and  a  pan  of  ham  frying.    On 

man,  walking  over  to  the  stove,  and  the  the  table  was  a  firkin  of  butter,  and  Barton 

florid  passenger  laughed,  glanced  at  Trevor,  was  busy  dropping  potatoes  into  a  pot  of  hot 

slapped  his  head,  and  hurried  out  of  the  water.    He  looked'  up  and  nodded,  <*That 

room.  was  pretty  sudden,  wasnt  it?    I  heard  you 

In  a  moment  he  came  back  followed  by  a  carried  a  lot  of  children,  but  I  bet  you  I*d 

young  girl,  wearing  a  long  silk  cloak  lined  taken  care  of  her  t    We  '11  have  something 

with  fur.  for  her  to  eat  pretty  soon,  and  that  will 

^  Here 's  your  lady  1 "  he  said,  beaming  on  make  her  tj^L  right  again.    She  is  a  pretty 

Trevor.  little  creature,  but  not  strong  ?  " 

The  young  lady  looked  at  Trevor,  glanced       **  Probably   not,"   said   Trevor,  turning 

at  the  stove,  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  with-  away, 
out  a  word  or  cry,  fell  fainting  on  the  floor  1       As  he  passed  the  office  door  it  opened,  and 

Every  one  rushed  towards  her,  but  Trevor  the  agent's  wife  came  out. 
with  a  push  of  his  strong  arms  put  them  all       *'  Oh,  it  is  you  I "  she  said  with  a  start, 

aside,  picked  her  up,  and  carried  her  to  a  ''she  is  better,  and  yon  can  go  in." 
chiur  by  the  window.  Trevor  naturally  hesitated,  but  the  young 

"  I  thought  when  I  first  saw  her  that  lady  who  was  sitting  on  the  lounge  saw  him 

something  aUed  her,"  said  the  florid  passen-  and  faintly  smiled,  so  he  stepped  forward, 
ger,  whose  name  was  Barton.     '*  Her  lips       ''  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  recov- 

were  drawn  so  tight,  and  she  was  pale.    She  ered,"  he  said. 

asked  at  once  for  you,  but  I  did  n't  know       ''  I  feel  better.    I  never  fainted  before, 

you  were  in  here."  and  I  am  sony  to  be  so  much  trouble,  and 

Trevor  looked  at  the  man  in  surprise,  yet  oh,  I  think  my  arm  is  broken  1 "  and  the 

he  did  not  stop  to  ask  what  he  meant,  but  tears  came  into  her  soft,  pleading  eyes, 
hurriedly  began  to  take  babies  and  bundles       Trevor  sprang  forward, 
from  a  bench,  meaning  to  lay  the  young       ''It  is  not  broken,"  he  exclaimed,  "you 

lady  upon  it,  but  just  as  he  had  accom-  could  not  hold  it  as  you  do  were  that  the 

plished  this,  the  wife  of  the  station  agent  case.    Let  me  take  off  your  glove,"  and  ho 

came  in,  pushed  her  way  through  the  people,  began  to  gently  unfasten  the  many  buttons, 

and  bidding  Trevor  bring  the  girl  into  the  "  I  am  a  physician.    There  I  do  I  hurt  yon  ? 

telegraph  office,  hurried  out  again.  It  is  swollen.    Just  one  moment  I    May  I 

Without  a  word  Trevor  picked  up  the  cut  it?" 
young  girl,  and  followed  the  woman  into       The  girl  nodded,  for  when  he  i^[^nroached 

the  office  where  he  found  a  lounge,  and  on  the  wrist  the  pressure  was  very  painful,  and 

it  he  laid  his  pretty  burden,  and  then  after  Trevor  with  care  skillfully  cut  the  glove,  and 

a  hasty  glance  at  her,  left  her  to  the  care  of  drew  it  from  her  hand, 
the  woman,  saying,  "  She  will  come  to  in  a       "  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  and  her 

moment,  she  has  only  funted."  voice  faltered.    "I  did  not  know  that  you 

In  the  entry  he  met  a  large,  deaf  woman  were  a  doctor  I " 
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''How  should  yoa?"  he  said  with  a  smile,  The  yoang  lady  and  Trevor  looked  at 

''  bnt  I  am  glad  I  happened  to  be  here,  not  each  other,  and  smUed. 

only  to  help  yon,  bnt  to  assure  you  that  your  **  I  will  not  intrude  on  you  any  longer," 

wrist  is  simply  sprained,  and  not  badly.    It  said  Trevor.    "  Is  there  no  one  whom  I  can 

must  be  painful,  but  if  you  are  careful,  it  send  to  you  ?  " 

will  soon  be  welL"                  ^  '*  I  am  alone,"  she  said,  looking  a  little 

He  then  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  large  soft  surprised,  '*  I  thought  you  knew  that  1    And 

handkerchief,  tore  it  into  strips,  wet  one  of  I  really  think  you  ought  to  eat  your  supper, 

them  in  a  pitcher  of  water  which  was  stand-  Of  course  you  must  have  a  great  deal  to  do. 

ing  on  the  table,  and  bound  up  her  wrist.  I  am  not  hungry,  and  if  you  will  excuse  me 

**  Now,''  he  said,  **  you  must  have  a  sling,"  I  will  stay  here." 

and  he  {M^oduced  another  handkerchief,  and  ^  Do  you  think  I  would  sit  here  alone  I " 

tied  it  around  her  neck,  and  then  placed  her  said  Trevor  warmly,  ^  you  must  eat  your 

injured  hand  in  the  loop.    He  then  stepped  supper,  or  you  will  be  sick,"  and  then  added, 

off  and  looked  at  her  with  a  cordial,  and,  in  as  he  saw  her  involuntarily  glance  at  her 

spite  of  his  professional  caution,  an  admir-  arm ;  *'  of  course  I  shiJl  be  glad  to  stay  and 

ing  glance.  wait  on  you,  unless  you  prefer  me  to  send 

*'  How  did  you  hurt  it  ?  "  he  asked.  one  of  the  women  ?    There  is  a  very  respect- 

'<An  old  woman  ahead  of  me,  walking  able  Irish  woman,  but  she  has  two  children." 

from   the  cars,   slipped,   and   I  tried  to  '*  I  will  have  some  supper  after  a  while," 

catch  her,  but  I  also  fell,  and  caught  my-  she  said  faintly, 

self  on  my  hand."  '*You  must  eat  it  now,"  said  Trevor  in 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  his  gravest  and  most  professional  tone,  and 

Barton  came  in  with  a  tablecloth  over  his  the  girl  at  once  arose,  and  took  the  chair 

arm,  and  two  cups,  saucers  and  plates  in  he  placed  for  her  at  the  little  table, 

his  hand.  '*No,  no,"  he  said)  as  with  her  uninjured 

**  Heigho  I "  he  said,  "  so  you  were  hurt  1  hand  she  drew  the  coffee  pot  toward  her,  **  I 

What  is  it  ?  "  am  going  to  be  both  host  and  hostess,  and  I 

''  My  wrist  is  sprained,"  the  girl  simply  will  carve  the  meat,  and  pour  the  coffee." 

answered.  '*  Don't  say, '  pour  the  coffee,' "  she  said 

''That's  bad,"  he  said,  "but  it  might  be  with  a  little  laugh,  "it  sounds  so  Yankee 

worse.    We  are  going  to  give  you  *  your  —so  New  England-ish,  I  mean." 

supper  in  here  for  two  reasons.    The  first  **  But  I  am  a  Yankee,"  said  Trevor, 

is  that  the  children  are  getting  noisy, — ^bed-  "  Yes,  I  know,"  replied  the  girl,  **  and  I 

time  and  no  beds,  you  know, —  and  in  the  suppose  when  any  one  knocks  at  your  door 

second,  there  is  only  a  scrap  of  fresh  meat  you  say, '  come '  instead  of  '  come  in  ? ' " 

in  the  house,  and  I  spoke  for  it  for  you."  "I  don't  know  but  that  I  do,"  replied 

Barton,  it  was  evident,  had  promptly  be-  Trevor,  "  I  never  thought  of  it.    Now  do 

come  a  member  of  the  sutler's  department,  me  a  favor,— don't  tell  me  from  what  State 

and  bustling  out,  he  filled  a  waiter  with  you  come,  let  me  find  out  1    You  so  easily 

bread  and  butter,  coffee,  potatoes,  fried  detected  me,  so  now  put  my  perception  to 

beefsteak,  and  a  glass  of  jelly,  and  returned  the  test." 

with  it,  his  face  all  aglow  with  satisfaction.  "  It  would  n't  be  fair,"  she  said,  "  for,  of 

"  There,"  he  said,  placing  his  dishes  on  course,  I  knew  you  were  from  Vermont,  and 

the  table,  "  you  would  nt  fare  better  th^  you  may  think  I— but  I  agree— I  won't  tell 

that  if  you  were  at  the  Hotel  Continental  you  I " 

in  Paris.    You  don't  need  to  have  your  ap-  The  young  lady's  hat  was  now  off,  and 

petitee  tempted,  and  there 's  enough  to  sat-  her  cloak  lay  on  the  lounge.    She  was  cer- 

isfy  them,  so  draw  up,  and  don't  let  the  tainly  pretty.    She  had  soft  brown  hair, 

potatoes  get  cold."  worn  in  a  simple,  picturesque  style.    Her 

He  then  lighted  the  lamp,  nodded  again,  eyes  were  brown  and  as  tender  and  merry 

and  hurried  off.  as  a  child's,  and  her  manner  was  frank,  and 
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not  devoid  of  repoee.    TreTor  admired  her  It  would  haye  been  a  harder  heart  than 

heartily,  and  as  he  was  tall,  slender,  a  blonde,  Trevor  possessed  that  would  not  have  been 

and  very  manly,  she,  in  torn,  approved  of  touched  by  the  girl's  distress  and  perplexity, 

him.  and  had  he  dared  he  would  at  once  have 

<' Do  youknow,"  she  said  presently, ''that  asserted  that  he  was  Seymour,  and  that 

I  was  very  much  surprised  when  yon  told  he  was  her  ynde  Ed's  best  friend,  but  he 

me  you  were  a  doctor?"  explained  as  gently  as  he  could  that  his 

"  Were  you  ?  "  he  said,  looking  interested,  dame  was  Trevor,  that  he  was  a  physician 

"  and  I  have  flattered  myself  that  I  was  ao-  practicing  in  New  Haven,  and  was  now  on 

quiring  a  professional  air  1  It  is  a  little  hard  his  way  to  spend  Christmas  with  his  mother, 

on  me  to  find  that  you  at  once  knew  I  was  Then  he  told  her  that  he  was  entirely  at  her 

a  Vermonter,  but  did  not  guess  that  I  was  a  service,  and  asked  her  to  command  him,  and 

physician."  arose,  and  took  up  his  cap. 

'*  But  of  course,  I  knew  you  were  from  « Oh,  what  must  you  think  of  me  I "  she 

Vermont,"  she  said.  said,  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes,  and  in 

"  Worse,  and  worse,"  he  exclaimed ;  ''  is  turn  taking  up  her  hat  and  cloak,  ^  I  thought 

it  as  evident  as  that  I'  Don't  tell  me  that  I  you  knew  me,  and  that  every  one  knew  that 

also  look  like  a  baggage-master  1 "  I  had  been  put  under  your  care  1 " 

The  girl  again  looked  at  him  in  a  curious  And  then  she  turned  to  the  door,  but  as 

and  surprised  way,  and  colored  deeply.  her  one  hand  was  occupied  with  her  cloak 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  slowly,  ''I 'knew  and  hat^  she  could  not  open  it  as  quickly  as 

you  were  a  conductor.    Uncle  £d  told  me  she  meant, 

all  about  it."  Trevor  had  been  for  a  moment  surprised 

« About  it  1 "  repeated  Trevor,  ''  about  by  her  sudden  movement,  then  he  sprang 

what  ?  "  forward,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  door-knob. 

'<  About  your  father  and  his  sickness,"  "  You  must  not  go,"  he  said,  <*  you  must 

she  said,  blushing  even  more  deeply,  '*  and  not  think  of  it  1    The  room  is  yours,  and  I 

the  offer  you  had  on  this  road,  and  your  giv-  will  at  once  leave  you." 

ing  up  your  studies,  and  do  you  know,"  she  <<  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,"  she 

added  with  a  charming  burst  of  rosy  candor,  said,  trying  to  recover  her  self-possession, 

<*  that  I  think  your  wife  must  be  a  perfectly  <*  and  I  owe  you  a  great  many  thanks,  but  I 

splendid  woman  to  encourage  you  as  she  has  would  rather  find  the  woman  of  the  house." 

done  1 "  *<  I  am  not  going  to  permit  you  to  leave 

•<  My  wife ! "  exclaimed  Trevor  putting  this  room.    I  will  send  the  woman  to  you," 

down  his  cup,  '<  my  father  I    Why,  my  dear  said  he  decidedly.    <*  Here  you  can  be  quiet, 

young  lady,  there  must  be  some  mistake.    I  and  not  be  troubled  by  the  noisy  crowd  out- 

don't  know  your  Uncle  Ned!    I  have  no  side." 

wife  1 "  He  opened  the  door,  then  closed  it,  and 

<<  Oh,  yes  you  have  1"  she  exclaimed, '*  and  came  back.  ''Is  it  best,"  he  asked,  ''to 
my  uncle  is  Professor  Grahame  I  You  were  speak  of  this  mistake?  It  will  only  make 
one  of  his  students,  you  know,"  and  she  ^  gossip  among  strangers,  and  as  I  shall  not 
half  arose  from  her  chair,  leaning  one  hand  intrude  on  you  again,  you  will  not  be  an- 
on the  table.  noyed." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  some  mistake,"  **  I  cannot  help  being  annoyed,  but  it  is 

said  Trevor,   "  I  wish  I  did  know  Professor  with  myself.    I  saw  Uncle  £d  speak  to  you, 

Grahame,  but  I  certainly  do  not  1 "  and  I  thought  of  course,  you  were  Mr.  Sey- 

'*  But  you  must,"  she  said  positively,  "  I  mour  1   And  your  clothes,  you  know,  are  the 

am  the   young  lady  he  put   under  your  color  of  a  conductor's  1 "  she  added,  with  the 

charge !    I  saw  him  talking  to  you,  telling  faintest  of  mischievous  smiles, 

you.    Perhaps  you  did  not  understand?  Do  Trevor  glanced  at  his  dark  b]|ie  flannel 

not  tell  me  that  you  are  not  Mr.  Greorge  suit,  and  idso  smiled. 

Seymour  I"  "I  understand  perfectly  now,"  he  said, 
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^  how  the  miBtake  arose.    I  was  standing  on  yon  will  exoose  me.    I  really  want  nothing 

the  platform  at  East  Putney,  I  had  got  off  more." 

the  train  to  bay  a  newspaper,  and  I  had  <*  Then,"  he  said,  again  putting  his  hand 

asked  the  oondudior,  whose  name  I  know  is  on  the  knob  of  the  door  by  which  they  were 

Seymour,  about  our  chanoes,  when  a  gentle*  still  standing,  '<  I  bid  yon  good-night ! " 

man  came  up  yery  hurriedly,  aud  said  his  Violet  glanced  at  her  bandaged  wrist  with 

niece  Violet — "  a  little  spasm  of  gratitude,  and  at  once  re* 

^  Yes,  that  is  my  name! "  exclaimed  the  sumed  her  seat  at  the  table, 

young  lady  delightedly,  *'  Violet  Grahame  1 "  '*  You  are  Tery  obstinate,"  she  said. 

«Was  on  the  train,"  continued  Trevor,  "So  my  mother  says,"  he  replied,  and 

<'  and  asked  him  to  take  care  of  her.    He  with  great  gravity  seated  himself,  and  then 

explained  that  he  had  to  get  back  to  his  arose,  opened,  the  window,  flung  the  coffee 

horses."  out  of  the  cups,  closed  the  window,  sat 

**  Yon  are  quite  right,"  she  said,  "  and  I  down,  and  poured  out  fresh  coffee, 

am  so  glad  you  understand  1     And  then,  "  By  to-morrow  night  you  may  be  wishing 

you  know,  I  saw  Uncle  £d  go  up  to  you,  for  that  coffee,"  said  Violet 

and  he  had  told  me  that  you — ^that  Mr.  Sey-  '^I  hope  not,"  he  -said,  "for  you  know  I 

mour  was  a  large  man,  and  so  I  made  the  won't  get  it." 

mistake."  "Bo  you  think  we  will  get  off  in  the 

"  He  is  large,"  said  Trevor,  "  he  is  a  young  morning  ?  "  she  asked. 

Falstaff,  but  I  could  look  over  his  head."  "  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  *' the  track 

"  When  1  describe  a  man  as  '  large,' "  said  is  very  heavily  blocked,  and  the  storm  may 

she,  "  I  never  mean  that  he  is  fat  1 "  not  be  over.    Bo  you  go  much  farther  ?  " 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Trevor  with  a  little  smile,  "  I  go  to  Centreville,"  she  said,  with  the 
"the  mistake  was  alt<^ther  your  Uncle's  1  air  of  introducing  a  dubious  stranger,  "I 
«And  now  I  will  send  the  agent's  wife  to  meant  to  have  spent  Christmas  with  my 
you."  grandma,  Mrs.  Henderson.    I  live  in  Phil- 
Violet  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  glanoed  adelphia,  mamma  and  I, — ^papa  is  in  the 
at  the  table,  and  Trevor's  cup  of  coffee.  Navy,  and  cannot  be  said  to  live  anywhere 

"  I  really  think,"  she  said,  "  that  you  but  on  his  ship."                                           ' 

ought  to  finish  your  supper.    I  would  not  "Is  your  grandmother  any  relation^ of 

like  you  to  starve  because  of  my  stupidity,  Craig   Henderson  ?  "   asked  Trevor,  "  He 

and  on  Christmas  Eve  at  that  I "  came  from  Centreville." 

"  Oh,  I  can  get  something  outside,"  he  "  Why  he  is  my  cousin  1  **  exclaimed  Vio- 

said.  let,  "  do  you  know  him  ?  " 

<f  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  "Very  well,"  said  Trevor;  "I  went  to 

the  small  tyrant,  "  what  would  that  big,  red  school  for  two  years  in  Centreville,  and  we 

man  say  if  you  began  your  supper  here,  and  studied  medicine  in  Paris  together.    I  have 

then  went  out  to  finish  it?"  often  been  at  his  grandmother's.    She  is  a 

"He  would  think  you  had  ate  it  all  up,"  lovely  old  lady." 

said  Trevor.  "  She  certeinly  is,"  said  Violet,  looking  as 

"I  thought  they  brought  it  in  here  be-  if  matters  were  clearing  up,  "and  where 

cause  they  knew  you,"  said  Violet  does  your  mother  live  ?  " 

"  It  was  brought  to  you,"  he  said,  "  why  "  In  Putney.    Twelve  miles  from  Centre- 

they  included  me  I  do  not  know,  unless  as  ville,  and  only  twenty  miles  from  this  place, 

your  surgeon."                                                \  I  expect  she  is  at  this  moment  scolding 

"Will  yon  sit  down?"  she  said.  about  the  storm,  and  sending  servante  in 

"Not  without  you,"  he  replied.  succession  to  ask  for  news  of  the  train. 

"But  I  am  not  hungry."  We  were  due  two  hours  ago." 

"  I  am,  and  neither  of  us  know  when  we  "  I  wish  I  could  send  grandma  a  tele- 
will  get  another  meal."  gram,"  said  Violet  glancing  at  the  instru- 

"  I  will  sit  on  this  lounge,"  she  said,  "  if  ment 
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"  I  wonder  where  the  operator  Ib  1 "  ex-  When  we  stopped  there  was  an  invalid  in 

claimed  Trevor,  <'  Why  that  is  odd !     But  a  ohair  to  be  looked  after,  and  no  end  of 

your  grandmother  will  know  the  train  is  de-  women  and  babies!    I  am  snre  I  don't 

tained.    Now/*  pushing  back  his  chair,  '<  I  want  to  see  my  old  profetoor  again,  for  I 

am  going  to  look  for  Mr.  George  Seymour,  shall  be  ashamed  to  face  him  1 " 

I  would  like  to  tell  him  what  I  think  of  <'You  need  not,"  cried  Violet,  '<I  have 

him."  needed  nothing,  and  the  people  here,  and 

''Don't  be  hard  on  him,"  said  Violet;  *^  I  Dr.    Trevor, — everybody   has    been   very 

expect  the  poor  fellow  has  been  very  busy,  kind  1 " 

I  wondered,  before  I  knew  that  you  were  T  am  glad  you  hi^pened  to  meet  ^e 

not  the  conductor,  how  you  happened  to  Doctor,"  said  the  conductor,  evidently  igno- 

have  so  much  time  to  spend  on  me."  rant  how  recent  was  her  acquaintance  with 

Trevor  smiled   and   arose.      ''Do   you  him. 
know,"  he  said,  "  that  there  is  one  thing  I 

wishyou  wouldn't  do?"  When  ten  o'clock  came  the  house  was 

"  What  is  it? "  asked  she.  comparatively   quiet.    The   one    bed   np- 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  'grandma.'  stairs  was  well  filled  with  children,  while 
'  It  sounds  so  very  * — Philadelphian ! "  and  the  mothers,  wrapped  in  shawls,  table- 
he  picked  up  his  hat  and  promptly  left  the  covers  and  coatf^  sat  in  chairs,  or  lay  on  the 
room.  floor,  and  slept.    Down-stairs  men  were  on 

benches  in  the  waiting  room,  or  nodded  in 

In  about  an  hour  Trevor  came  back  with  chairs  drawn  around  the  stove.    Trevor, 

the  conductor.     He  was  very  short,  very  Barton,  and  the  agent's  family  occupied 

stout,  and  had  black  eyes,  and  curly  hair.  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  office  Miss  Grahame 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  come  in,"  he  siud,  lay  on  the  lounge,  and  a  wiry  little  German 

speaking  quickly,  and  with  a  little  lisp, "  and  woman  wrapped  in  a  huge  blanket  shawl,* 

I  am  shocked  beyond  tellihg,  to  know  that  coiled  herself  up  on  the  table  and  slept, 

you  met  with  an  accident."  breathing  in  the  loudest,  most  aggressive 

"  And  by  the  way,"  said  Trevor,  "  that  manner, 

wet  bandage  must  at  once  be  renewed."  Violet  could  not  sleep.    The  room  was 

And  without  asking  permission  he  began  to  hot  and  close.    Her  wrist  gave  her  great 

unwrap  Violet's  wrist.  pain,  the  German  annoyed  her,  and  she  at 

"But,"  continued  Mr.  Seymour,  "I  had  length  became  nervous.    Finally  she  got 

not  forgotten  you.    I  looked  all  through  np,  and  going  to  the  window  raised  it,  and 

Deems'  house  over  there,  and  I  have  been  wrapping  herself  in  her  cloak,  she  stood 

here  twice.  -   No  one  knew  anything  of  a  there  for  a  few  moments,  refreshed  by  the 

young  lady  alone.    The  only  person  over  <^ooi,  snowy  air.     The  storm  seemed  over, 

here  in  whom  any  one  was  interested  was  a  &nd  a  few  stars  shone  dimly  in  the  sky. 

bride  who  had  faJlen  down  and  hurt  herself  The  hills  looked  shadowy  and  very  near, 

in  some  way.    I  mean  to  look  her  up,  but  ftnd  over  the  path  came  a  man  carrying  a 

her  husband  is  with  her,  so  of  course  she  is  lantern.    When  he  came  near  Violet  saw  it 

taken  care  of."  was  the  conductor,  and  glad  to  speak  to 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Violet  incoherently,  any  one  and  so  relieve  her  loneliness,  she 

and  with  a  quick  blush,  glancing  at  Trevor,  leaned  out  the  window  and  said, 

"  I  have  n't  heard  of  her,"  said  the  young  "  Is  that  you,  Mr.  Seymour  ?  " 

doctor  indifferently,  and  as  he  fastened  the  He  swung  his  lantern  up  so  as  to  see  who 

bandage  around  her  wrist  Violet  noticed  spoke,  and  then  came  near  and  said  in 

what  firm,  shapely  fingers  he  had.  rather  a  suppressed  voice, 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  conductor,  "  I  ought  "  I  'm  mighty  glad  to  catch  you  here,  for 

to  have  looked  for  you  after  you  came  on  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  without  arousing 

board,  but  I  was  so  occupied  in  trying  to  the  whole  place.    A  man  who  lives  five 

get  my  train  through  that  I  really  forgot  miles  from  Putney  has  just  stopped  at  Deems' 
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to  feed  and  rest  his  horses,  and  he  is  going  the  expense.    I  wonder  if  that  woman," 

home  as  soon  as  the  moon  is  up,  about  one  pointing  to  the  German,  "  is  alone,  and 

o'clock,  I  suppose.    Now,  there  's  no  use  in  where  she  is  going  ?  " 

telling  all  this  crowd,  but  we  won't  get  ^  Oh,  don't  speak  so  badly,"  softly  and 

away  from  here  before  noon  to-morrow ;  in  excited  tones,  cried  Violet,  '^  you  might 

and  as  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  do  something  wake  her  up,  and  I  know  she  lives  right  in 

for  you,  I  just  got  hold  of  the  man  before  Putney  for  she  told  me  so  I " 

any  one  else  could,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  <*  Why,  she 's  the  yery  person  1 "  exclaimed 

take  you  over  to  Putney,  and  he  said  he  the  conductor ;  "you  call  her  and  see  what 

would.    You  see  if  you  get  to  Putney  you  she  says  1 " 

can  find  some  one  there  to  take  you  over  to  '<  But,"  said  Violet,  speaking  very  quickly 

CentreviUe,  and  so,  I  guess,  you  can  get  to  and  with  courage  bom  of  the  emergency, 

your  grandmother's  to  the  Christmas  dinner  '<  Dr.  Trevor  lives  at  Putney  too,  and  he 

after  alL    Now,  will  you  take  the  chance  ?  "  really  ought  not  to  disi^point  his  mother, 

Violet  hesitated.  and  I  will  wait  for  the  train  I " 

"The  man  is  an  honest,  respectable  far-  At  this  innocent  arrangement  both  Trevor 

mer,"  said  the  conductor ;  "  I  know  him.  and  the  conductor  smiled,  and  Violet,  who 

His  name  is  Hughes,  and  although  his  sleigh  it  was  evident  had  been  educated  with  some 

is  rough  it  is  strong,  and  his  horses  are  good."  knowledge  of  conventionalities,  flushed  and 

"  No  one  else  is  going  ?  "  said  Violet.  said, 

"  Why  no,"  replied  the  conductor ;  "  if  "I  would  be  very  glad  to  stay." 

any  of  them  got  wind  of  it  there  would  At  this  moment  Barton  appeared  at  the 

be  an  everlasting  rush  and  row.    You  see  door. 

ever  so  many  belong  about  here.    Why,  I  "  Qello  1 "  he  said,  "  you  there  1   What 's 

would  n't  let  him  go  into  the  house  until  I  up  now?  Anything  wrong  with  the  train  ?  " 

had  spoken  to  you.    He  is  in  the  stable,  and  "  Why  that 's  the  very  thing,"  he  said 

there 's  a  couple  of  fellows  there  asleep  on  when  the  conductor  briefly  explained ;  **  I 

the  hay."  wish  it  would  help  me  to  go  to  CentreviUe, 

She  looked  at  him  timidly  and  with  some  and  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would !   I  tell 

nervousness,  as  if  she  had  something  to  say,  you,  I  '11  go  speak  to  the  roan,  and  if  he 

and  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  speak,  thinks  I  can  catch  a  train  at  West  Putney, 

"  Of  course  you  don't  like  the  idea  of    I  'U  just  crowd  in  with  you  and ^" 

starting  off  this  way  with  a  stranger,  and  at  "  It  would  n't  help  you  one  particle,"  said 

night,  but  Hughes,  I  know,  will  take  care  of  the  conductor  decidedly,  "  and  Hughes  has 

you.    I'd  trust  my  wife  to  him  without  a  load  and  I  know  he  can't  take  three,  and 

hesitation ;  still  if  you  would  rather  stay,  of  course  this  young  lady  must  be  got  on." 

we'll  get  off  sometime  to-morrow,  and  I  "  Oh,  I  won't  separate  them  1 "  exclaimed 

think  there  will  be  breakfast  enough  to  go  Barton,  "  I  would  n't  dare  1   There  was  a 

around.    I  know  there  is  flour  in  the  house,  perfect  indignation  meeting  after  shefainted, 

and  I  '11  look  out  for  you."  and  the  women  all  found  out  she  had  been 

"  Would  you  mind,"  said  Violet,  "speak-  left  to  come  on  alone.    I  told  them  it  was 

ing  to  Dr.  Trevor  about  it."  none  of  their  business,  but  bless  me !  then 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  conductor ;  ^  just  they  all  began  at  me,  and  the  woman  whose 

you  stay  here  and  I  will'  hunt  him  up."  boy  you  carried  railed  the  worst  I " 

FortunatelyTrevorwas  very  easily  found,  "Well,  I  don't  see  why!  "  said  Trevor, 

and  Seymour  brought  him  around  to  the    "I  am  very  sure  if  Miss " 

window,  and  in  cautious  tones  explained  the  "Will  you  go,  Doctor  Trevor?"  interrupted 

situation.  Violet  hastily,  as  if  she  did  not  want  this 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  if  we  can  find  discussion  to  go  farther, 

any  other  woman  going  to  CentreviUe,  we  "If  you  wUl,"  he  answered,  "for  I  am 

could  pack  her  in,  and  then  Miss  Grahame  sure  when  we  get  to  Putney  I  can  get  a 

would  n't  be  uneasy,  and  it  would  also  divide  sleigh  to  take  you  to  CentreviUe." 
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"  It's  all  right  then?"  said  the  conductor,  caught  hold  of  Trevor's  arm  as  if  to  pre- 

<'  and  I  '11  go  and  tell  Hughes,  for  he  will  be  yent  him   from   getting  into  the    sleigh, 

awfully  impatient.    Tou  had  better  get  the  <*  you  must  be  reasonable,  Deutsch  or  nein 

woman  here  to  give  you  some  cofEee  before  Deutsch  I    You  would  n't  separate  a  man 

you  start."  from  his  own  frau,  would  you?  CompreneE 

vous  that  ?  " 

At  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  when  the  moon  As  he  emphasized  these  remarks  by  a 

was  up  but  very  dimly  shining,  Hughes  rather  forcible  push,  the  German  stepped 

with  his  sleigh  came  over  the  drifted  road  back,  but  with  his  wife  still  made  many 

to  the  station,  and  Trevor,  who  was  with  comments  on  his  own  feelings,  but  as  they 

him,  got  out  ^d  hurried  into  the  kitchen  to  were  in  Crerman  neither  Trevor  nor  Violet 

call  Violet    She  arose  at  once,  and  went  were  much  disturbed  by  them, 

into  the  office  for  her  cloak,  and  found  the  *'  It  was  rather  a  stroke  of  genius  in  you 

Grerman  woman  still  asleep  on  the  table,  to  use  three  languages  to  him,"  said  Trevor 

She  looked  at  her  with  some  compassion,  tucking  the  blanket  around  Violet,  and  not 

and  then  gently  touched,  but  did  not  awaken  alluding  to  the  little  mis-statement, 

her.    Then  she  shook  her,  and  the  woman  '*  I  'm  always  good  on  emergencies,"  said 

started  up.  Barton  beamingly,  *'  if  I  was  n't  you  would- 

«  Mein  heart  I "  she  said,  <<  vat  is  dat  I "  n't  have  found  your  lady  so  soon  I  It 's  lucky 

"  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  to  lie  on  the  she  spoke  to  me,  or  she  might  have  gone 

lounge.    You  will  be  more  comfortable,"  back  to  Deems'  to  look  for  you." 

said  Violet.  "  Oh,  yes  I  "  said  Trevor,   "  I  never  have 

<'  And  where  will  you  be  ?  "  understood  why  you  spoke  to  me  about 

<*  I  am  not  going  to  stay  here,"  said  Violet,  about  this  lady." 

"The  train,  is  dat  going?"   cried  the  <<It  all  came  from  my  being  of  an  obeerv- 

woman,  jumping  from  the  table.  ing  turn,"  said  Barton,  <<  and  knowing  that 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Violet  hurriedly,  fasten-  two  and  two  make  four  I  You  likely  enou^ 

ing  her  cloak,  "  but  I  am  going  on  with  a  don't  remember,  but  I  sat  just  behind  yon 

farmer  past  of  the  way."  on  the  train.    I  did  n't  take  much  notice  of 

<*  To  where  ?  "   said  the   woman   suspi-  you,  but  I  concluded  you  were  just  married 

ciously.  as  you  kind  of  leaned  against  each  other,  m 

'*  To — ^to  Putney,"  said  Violet,  and  with-  if  neither  one  was  strong  enough  to  sit  up 

out  a  moment's  delay  left  the  room.  alone.    But  the  lady  had  her  cloak  thrown 

But  she  was  no  quicker  than  the  Crerman,  back  on  the  seat,  and  I  noticed  the  fur,  and 

who  flew  after  her,  and  in  a  second  had  as  I  am  in  the  fur  business  in  winter, — straw 

her  husband  aroused,  and  dragged  him  out  bonnets  in  summer, — ^I  remembered  it,  and 

to  the  door.  when  she  came  into  the  station,  and  asked 

"  See  here  I  see  here  1 "  she  cried,  "  if  dat    for  her  husband " 

girl  goes  to  Butney,  we  must  go  along."  '*  Why  I  did  nothing  of  tiie  kind  1 "  cried 

"  Not  much  I "  said  Barton  who  was  un-  Violet,  blushing  like  a  rgse,  *'  I  asked  for 

folding  a  huge  blue  blanket  he  had  dis-  Mr.  Seymour!    I  was  told  he  was  at  the 

covered  on  the  seat  of  the  sleigh,  "  there's  station ! " 

no  room  for  me,  and  I  guess  tiiere  's  none  "  May  be  you  did,"  said  Barton,  "  but  it 

for  you."  was  all  the  same,  you  know,  and  I  've  got 

By  this  time  the  husband  was  awake  and  it  mixed.    Then  I  said  I  did  nt  know  him, 

began  to  scold  violently  in  German.  and  asked  you  what  he  looked  like,  and  you 

"  What  is  he  talking  about  ?  "  said  Violet  said  he  was  tall  and  fair,  and  veiy  handsome, 

stepping  into  the  sleigh.  and — *' 

"  Groodness  only  knows ! "  said  Barton.  **  Oh  dear  1 "  exclaimed  Violet,  "  where  %$ 

"I  suppose  he  wants  to  go  along.    I  wonder  that  farmer?    Is  he  never  coming  out  of 

if  you  will  be  crowded  by  that  bag  of  meal?  that  kitchen  ?  " 

Bless  my  soul  1 "  he  cried  as  the  Grerman  "  Well  then,"  continued  Barton  turning 
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to  Trevor,  '^when  I  went  back  into  the  silent;  but  he  looked  at  her,  and  she  did 

room  I  knew  you  the  very  moment  I  clapped  not  look  at  him  I 

my  eyes  on  you,  so  I  went  right  back  for 

her — "  The  next  year  they  started  from  New 

"  And  I  owe  you  many  thanks,"  cried  Haven   together,  and  for  fear  of  delays 

Trevor  as  Mr.  Hughes  came  out  and  stepped  gave  themselves  more  time,  and  so  were  in 

into  his  seat,  but  Violet  did  not  even  say  Putney  on  the  twenty-second  of  December, 

good-by  as  they  dashed  gay ly  off.  As  they  passed  Deems'  house  and  the 

It   was   hours   after   this    when    after  station,  they  both  looked  out  the  window 

much  struggle  over  drifts  they  were  near  and  then  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

Putney  that  she  said  without  any  conneo-  **  I  wish  wecould  see  Barton,'*' said  Trevor, 

tjon,  « I  don't  I "  replied  Violet 

*'  It  is  perfectly  stupid  for  so  many  women  "  But  my  dear,"  said  her  husband,  *'  con- 
to  dress  alike  1 "  sider,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him — " 

Trevor  did  not  reply ;  he  could  not  say  it  *'  I  will  consider  nothing  I "   exclaimed 

watf  stupid  when  he  considered  to  what  her  Violet ;  "  I  think  he  was  a  perfectly  horrid 

fur-lined  cloak  had  led,  so  he  remained  man  I "                               Louise  Stockton. 
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||P  we  were  to  instance  any  one  social  more  deceptive,  like  the  succulent  yet  en- 

^  H  problem  which  many  minds  are  ap-  f eebled  growth  of  a  soil  saturated  with  f  at- 

11  proaching   from    many   sides,  under-  ness.     This  loss  of   the  ^conditions  of   a 

J     standing  somewhat  of   its   greatness,  spiritual  manhood  is  equally  sad  on  which- 

oomplexity  and  difficulty,  and  offering  solu-  dver  side  they  disappear.     A  fear  of  this 

tions  of  every  degree  of  value  save  the  high-  result,  already  incipient  among  ourselves, 

est,  we  should  adduce  the  relation  of  the  presses  upon  the  mind  as  an  impending  fate 

two  extremes  of  society  to  each  other, — the  which  takes  time  to  do  its  work  only  that  it 

relation  of  the  poor  to  the  rich.   The  thought-  may  accomplish  it  the  more  completely, 
f ul,  and  even  the  less  thoughtful,  feel  the       Nor  are  we  awakened  to  this  tendency  by 

shadow  of  this  great  fear  falling  upon  them,  fears  only.    We  are  also  made  aware  of  it 

the  fate  of  the  few  as  locked  up  in  the  for-  by  the  redemptive  desire  of  love.    If  the 

tunes  of  the  many;   the  fortunes  of  the  world  is  to  become  the  Kingdom  of   our 

many  as  dependent  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Lord,  this  ever>retuming  movement  which 

few.    They  begin  to  see  that  no  nation  can  engulfs  afresh  the  growth  of  ages  must  be 

be  strong  beyond  the  strength  of  its  masses,  overcome.  How  is  it  to  be  overcome  ?  How 

If  the  brain  is  to  rule  the  body,  it  must  is  society  to  become  truly  organic,  increas- 

reach  the  body  as  a  vital  power  in  every  ingly  organic,  its  gains  yielding  reciprocal 

part.    Apparent  progress  which  results  in  advantages  to  every  one  of   its  members, 

an  increased  separation  of  classes  is  not  each  in  his  own  sphere?    This  question  can 

progress,  but  the  reverse  rather.    It  is  not  no  longer  be  answered  in  a  general  way. 

an  organic  movement,  but  one  of  slow  disso-  We  cannot  merely  say  philanthropy  will  do 

lution  alike  fatal  to  either  extreme.    The  it,  Christianity  will  do  it,  for  the  inquiry  at 

poor  perish  intellectually  and  morally  in  the  once  returns.  Exactly  \ow  will  they  do  it  ? 

isolation  of  poverty ;  the  rich  perish  Intel-  We  have  reached  the  time  in  which  precise 

lectually  and  morally  in  the  isolation  of  means  are  in  order  against  a  definite  eviL 
wealth.   The  decay  of  the  poor  is  more  mani-       The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  tell  us,  with  a 

fest,  like  the  dwindling  of  plant-life  in  an  very  sagacious  rendering  of  the  facts,  that 

impoverished  soil.    The  decay  of  the  rich  is  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty. 
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The  poor  man  because  of  his  poverty  finds  the  ordinary  returns  of  their  toil.     These 

all  things  hard  to  be  done ;  the  rich  man  be-  unusual  profits  fell  to  a  few  simply  because 

cause  of  his  wealth  finds  all  things  easy  of  intelligence  and  a  control  of  means  enabled 

accomplishment.    The  one  is  at  the  circum-  them  to  conmiand  the  position,  while  the 

ference,  and  sees  no  path  inward ;  the  other  numbers  of  the  poor  compelled  them  to 

is  at  the  center,  and  all  paths  outward  are  crowd  each  other  away  from  every  advan- 

before  him.    Splenetic  Fortune  seems  to  tage,  and  to  press  in  at  the  slightest  opening 

shower  upon  the  poor  man  her  cruel  jests,  offered  them. 

and  Upon  the  rich  man  her  unmerited  adula-  But  the  proverb  of  Solomon  is  one  indi- 

tions.  eating  the  disease  and  not  the  remedy. 

In  the  great  West  just  now  are  opened  Sharply  as  it  states  the  fact,  it  does  not 
up  boundless  wheat  fields.  At  one  time,  touch  its  causes  or  its  cures.  If  we  return 
this  continent  appeared  to  have  been  re-  to  the  example  just  given, which  well  enough 
served  with  a  stroke  of  good-will  for  the  represents  the  usual  terms  on  which  oppor- 
poor  of  all  the  earth.  But  this  generosity  tunities  for  advancement  find  the  poor,  we 
is  failing  them.  The  poor  are  too  poor;  the  see  that  the  results  were  already  settled 
rich  are  too  rich.  Farms  of  thousands  of  when  the  demand  for  ice  came;  the  long 
acres  are  taken  up  by  capitalists  at  immense  arm  of  the  lever  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
profits.  This  extended  tillage  is  possible  possessed  of  foresight,  of  the  resources  of 
because  there  are  so  many  laborers  so  very  skill  and  capital,  while  the  improvident 
poor  that  they  are  ready  to  work  for  wages  poor  were  left  to  strain  at  the  short  arm 
which  barely  support  them,  and  leave  them  with  severe  exertion  and  small  returns, 
in  perpetual  dependence  on  those  who  em-  These  consequences  were  contained  in. the 
ploy  them.  A  certain  stage  of  poverty  gives  existing  condition  of  things.  The  poor 
the  condition  of  the  cheapest  and  most  could  secure  only  hard  terms,  because  of 
easily  managed  bondage.  The  worknuin  their  numbers,  want  of  skill  and  want  of 
must  work  to  live  and  his  labor  yields  no  capital.  They  were  compelled  to  waive  any 
more  than'  is  sufficient  for  life.  He  is  in  a  claim  toiparticipation  in  profits  and  to  oon- 
tread-miU.  He  must  walk,  but  he  gains  no  tent  themselves  with  the  simple  opportunity 
ground  by  walking.  The  result  of  this  will  of  labor  at  the  usual  low  wages, 
be  that  these  first  gifts  of  nature  in  a  virgin  Their  previous  state  settled  for  ihem  their 
soil  will  be  gathered  in  by  the  wealthy,  share  of  gains.  These  disadvantageous  con- 
Not  till  the  land  has  lost  a  considerable  ditions  on  their  part,  which  made  it  impoe- 
share  of  its  fertility,  and  waits  to  be  restored  sible  for  them  to  force  a  division  of  profits, 
by  careful  labor,  extended  occupation,  and  are  all  resolvable  in  two  personal  factors ; 
produce  returned  in  a  measure  to  the  soil,  the  want  of  skill,  the  want  of  foresight, 
will  this  movement  be  checked.  When  the  The  one  party,  the  employes,  lacked  skill  and 
cream  has  been  taken  from  the  pan,  the  sour  foresight, 
milk  vrill  be  set  out  for  the  poor.  Skill  and  foresight,  as  previous  conditions, 

The  way  in  which  all  the  gifts  of  fortune  would  have  prevented  this  accumulation  of 

pass  by  the  poor,  was  well  illustrated  with  unoccupied  laborers,  and  would  have  pro- 

us  last  winter.    Our  lakes  yielded  anabun-  vided  each   laborer  with  opportunities  of 

dant  crop  of  ice,  while  the  usual  sources  of  work,  and  with  those  resources  in  capital 

the  large  cities  near  by  failed  them.    Many  for  work  which  are  sufficient  at  least  for  its 

thousand  tons  were  suddenly  and  unexpect-  incipient  forms. 

edly  called  for.  A  little  flurry  was  created  Each  laborer  would  thus  have  been  in  a 
in  our  stagnant  labor-market.  Yet  the  only  condition  to  have  made  terms  involving  an 
result  to  the  poor  man  was  that  he  procured  equable  distribution  of  gains.  If  the  la- 
hard  and  exposed  labor  at  a  dollar  and  a  borer  by  his  want  of  skill  and  foresight  de- 
dollar  and  a  half  a  day ;  while  a  few  who  livers  himself  up  bound  hand  and  foot  to 
had  means  enough  and  skill  enough  to  or-  the  service  of  anybody  who  will  take  him 
ganize  and  direct  this  labor  gained  ten  times  into  service,  he  must,  having  made  himself 
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the  slave  of  circumstances,  become  the  slave  folly  productive  agents,  men  and  women,  is 
of  capital  which  is  the  expression  of  the  somewhat  different ;  it  is  for  genuine  good- 
power  of  those  circumstances.  By  skiU  and  wilL  That  good-will  is  not  to  express  itself 
foresight  must  be  meant  skill  and  foresight  by  a  constant  slipping  of  the  lever  toward 
actually  operative,  and  these  qualities,  there-  the  poor.  Such  a  concession  as  a  mere  con- 
fore,  will  cover  that  degree  of  moral  advance-  cession  will  be  at  best  only  a  temporary  re- 
ment  necessary  to  make  them  fully  effective  lief,  and  likely  in  the  end  to  enhance  the 
on  the  narrow  basis  of  self-interest.  Ko  evil  by  encouraging  dependence  and  reduo- 
bad  habits,  no  indulgences  that  weaken  ing  responsibility.  This  good-will  must 
labor  would  be  admissible  under  foresight,  show  itself  in  the  exact  line  of  the  want, 

What  the  poor  then  need,  what  the  poor  and  that  want  we  saw  to  be  skill  and  fore> 

must  have  as  a  condition  of  social  redemp-  sight.    It  thus  becomes  the  first  claim  of 

tion,  is  that  intellectual  and  moral  cultiva-  society  in  its  relatively  wealthy  members  to 

tion  which  shall  give  the  skiU  and  foresight  favor  extendedly,  and  very  assiduously  to 

that  are  the  essential  grounds  of  success,  provide  for,  intellectual  and  moral  culture. 

All  this  cultivation,  however,  may  proceed  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  natural  gifts 

with  them  on  the  basis  of  self-interest.  and  opportunities.    We  find  the  lever  very 

There  are  two  assertions  we  may  safely  unequally  divided.  If  the  power  thereby 
make  in  this  connection.  This  intelligent  offered  to  the  few  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  greed- 
skill  and  this  moral  foresight  are  final  terms  ily  and  selfishly,  this  evil  will  be  aggravated, 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  poor  It  cannot  correct  itself,  it  must  rather  in- 
cannot  otherwise  be  prosperous.  This  com-  crease  itself  as  the  opportunity  for  still  far- 
manding  position  cannot  be  turned,  the  ther  inequality  increases  with  all  existing 
position  itself  must  be  taken.  The  second  inequalities.  The  destruction  of  the  poor 
proposition  is  that  these  two  terms  will  be  is  their  poverty. 

efificient  for  the  end  in  view.    There  is  no  On  the  moral  side,  it  is  equally  true,  the 

intrinsic  necessity  that  the  many  should  be  destruction  of  the  rich  is  their  riches.    The 

poor  and  very  poor ;  the  few  rich  and  very  spirit  in  which  they  are  gained  is  the  spirit 

rich.    The  provident  poor  can  force, — in  this  in  which  they  are  used,  and  this  as  one  of 

country  as  compared  with  other  countries  selfishness  wastes  the  great  power  of  wealth 

they  are  forcing, — a  relatively  equal  division  to  minister  to  spiritual  affections,  to  give 

of  profits.    They  cannot  do  it  by  violence,  new  terms  to  an  advanced  spiritual  life. 

for  this  will  trample  production  nnder  foot  Wealth  so  attained  and  so  used  simply  di- 

They  can  do  it  by  skill  and  foresight    The  vides  and  sub-divides  the  social  life  in  which 

arm  of  the  lever  toward  them  can  be  length-  it  springs  up.    Bringing  weakness  and  per- 

ened,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  demand  an  version  to  the  great  mass  of  human  life  of 

equable  adjustment  before  they  lay  hold,  which  each  man's  life  forms  an  insignificant 

I  have  said  an  equable  adjustment  rather  part,  this  fundamental  loss  finds  no  com pen- 

than  an  equitable  adjustment,  because  the  sation  in  any  simply  external  gains.    The 

present  adjustment  is  proximately  equitable,  poor  man  cannot  easily  be  as  visibly  and 

considering  the  productive  qualities  of  the  intensely  selfish  as  the  rich  man,  for  he  has 

respective  parties.     It  is  the  adjustment  not  the  same  large  resources  to  devote  to 

which  natural  forces  give  us  under  their  himself.    But  selfishness  is  as  much  the 

own  laws ;  a  basis  on  which  all  higher  moral  antagonistic  force  to  spiritual  life,  as  igno- 

forces  must  build.    To  dig  away  this  bed-  ranee  is  to  intellectual  life,  or  disease  is  to 

soil  would  be  to  destroy  foundations.    The  physical  life.    Wealth,  therefore,  that  nour- 

social  demand  then  in  reference  to  feebly  ishes  selfishness  undermines  society  on  its 

productive  agents,  men  and  women,  is  more  spiritual  side,  narrows  its  enjoyments,  and 

personal  power  expressed  as  intelligence  and  makes  ready,  when  any  shock  comes,  for  a 

morality.    From  this  necessity  there  b  no  general  and  extended  collapse, 

escape.  The  next  step  of  development  with  the 

The  social  demand  in  reference  to  success-  poor  is  intellectual   gi*owth  sustained  by 
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moral  force ;  the  next  step  of  development  expression.  Individual  will  cannot  asBert 
for  the  rich  and  for  those  growing  rich  is  itself  safely  to  the  point  of  weakening  this 
spiritual  growth — ^growth  in  those  extended  social  life.  Individual  will  must  find  its 
human  affections  which  are  the  only  perma-  own  largest  field  in  the  social  life.  Society 
nent  sources  of  happiness.  This  growth,  and  government  must  be  fully  organic  by 
like  that  which  falls  to  the  poor,  mmt  be,  the  response  of  each  individual  to  the  public 
before  fitting  social  adjustments  can  take  claim;  by  the  union  of  all  lives  with  all 
place.  To  give  to  the  ignorant  is  to  waste  lives  for  the  common  life;  all  powers  with 
one's  giving,  the  ignorant  therefore  must  all  powers  for  the  common  power.  To  guard 
gain  knowledge;  to  take  their  wealth  from  the  individual  will  beyond  this  point  is  self- 
the  wealthy  by  force  is  to  rob  rich  and  poor  destructive,  since  the  grand  instrument  for 
alike  of  all  love,  is  to  cut  out  of  the  heart  of  the  individual  must  be  the  organic  force  of 
society  its  central,  pushing  bud.  Wealth  society.  The  individual,  moving  isolatedly 
then  must  be  brought  to  minister  to  society  or  by  transient  compacts,  no  matter  how 
with  a  free,  joyous  service.  Men  must  grow  freely  he  moves,  cannot  move  vnth  the  corn- 
spiritual  or  society  cannot  progress  as  a  posite  force  of  a  nation  and  a  race.  The 
spiritual  product  In  this  double  necessity  organic  life  of  the  whole  cannot  be  sacrificed 
the  initiatory  movement  is  at  each  stage  the  without  ultimately  sacrificing  that  of  each 
most  advanced  movement, — ^the  movement  member  in  the  whole.  What  follows  then? 
of  the  well-to-do  toward  a  generous  use  of  That  the  well-to-do,  in  this  broadest  organic 
their  means.  Society  may  be  said  to  suffer  unity,  that  of  the  nation,  ought  freely  to 
three  kinds  of  poverty,  a  physical  and  an  work  for  the jiteady  uplifting  of  all  classes  by 
intellectual  and  a  spiritual  poverty.  Nona  every  form  of  instruction  and  discipline ; 
of  them  can  be  gotten  rid  of  alone.  All  that  this  labor  will  be  spirituaUy  as  profitable 
effort  less  than  the  latest,  the  removal  of  to  them  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  extended, 
spiritual  poverty,  shifts  the  burden  from  and  that  it  is  spiritually  as  necessary  for 
place  to  place  within  society,  but  does  not  them  as  for  those  to  whom  it  is  extended ; 
cast  it  off.  It  matters  not  how  many  times  that  to  substitute,  for  this  joint  develop- 
diffei*ent  nations  are  brought  up  to  this  final  ment  of  all,  the  sporadic  pleasures  of  a  few» 
term  of  growth,  they  cannot  pass  the  thresh-  is  to  strive  to  make  an  army  march  by  indi- 
old  of  the  new  Kingdom  on  any  lighter  vidjials  and  by  squads  and  by  voluntary 
terms  than  those  of  spiritual  life.  conjunctions,  instead  of  by  grand  divisions 

While  spiritual  life  is  voluntary  in  each  under  its  own  concentrate  government, 
individual,  it  must  and  will  strive  to  organ-  John  B<ucom, 

ize  society  for  its  own  highest,  freest,  fullest 
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T  doos  beat  all  how  that  half-witted  keeper's  wife,  who  said  that  to  her  crony, 

cretur.  Dr.  Peleg,  can  lead  folks  round  *<  Mis'  Deaoun  Spettigue,"  as  they   leaned 

by  the  nose  I  Even  EnusSinkley,  that's  over  their  mutual  back-yard  fence,  in  the 

as  sot  as  the  side  of  the  house,  doos  jest  cool  of  the  evening, 
as  he  says.    If  Dr.  Peleg  should  tell  him       <<  I  hain't  got  no  patience  with  them  Miller- 

that  the  world  wa'  n't  comin'  to  an  end  ites,  with  their  everlastin'  dawdlin'  round, 

next  Sunday,  I  ain't  sure  but  he  'd  give  up  leavin'  their  work  all  undone,  because  they 

the  idee,  disappintin'  as  't  would  be."  're  agoin'  up  next  Sunday.    *  Eeepin'  their 

It  was  <<Mis'  Pel'tiah  Sanders,"  the  store-  lights  abumin'/  they  call  it,  but  I  call  it 
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clear,  sheer  flhiftlessness,  and  it  ain't  nothin'  Then  the  strong,  thrilling  Toiee  burst  forth 

else.    Look  at  £nus   Sinkley,  now;  there  agftin; 

ain't  no  such  s'ile  as  that  farm  of  his  no-  "  ^*»  ^'?  ^  wrath  hMloowniHl, 

J        J       X                 1.                 1.  i.  ^'^^  wicked  are  undone ; 

Where  round,  and  not  so  much  as  a  potato  q  sinners  you  'li  be  walling 

or  a  mite  of  garden  sass  planted,  and  him  Tour  sinful  race  ii  run." 
with   his  store  clothes,  and  Miss  Sinkley  Shouts  and  groans  mingled  with  the  voices, 
with  her  best  ruffled  night-gown  all  laid  out,  as  they  dwelt,  lingeringly,  on  the  fate  of  sin- 
ready  to  slip  on  at  a  minute's  wamin',  when  ners. 

they  git  notice  to  go  up.  Folks  used  to  This  hymn  was  the  effort  of  a  poet  in 
think  £nu8  Sinkley  was  consid'able  of  a  their  own  congregation,  and  was  the  prime 
man,  and  his  heart  was  so  sot  on  worldly  favorite  of  the  Stillwater  Millerites. 
prosperity  that  he  would  n't  let  his  daughter  "  Now  ain't  that  enough  to  make  anybody 
merry  a  good,  stiddy,  likely,  young  man,  feel  kinder  creepy?"  said  Mis'  Deacon 
because  he  was  poor."  Spettigue.  *'  I  'm  free  to  confess  it  has  reg- 
*<  It  wa'  n't  altogether  that,"  replied  Mis'  'larly  took  hold  of  me.  The  Deacon  he 
Deacon  Spettigue,  a  meager,  worried  little  complains  because  I  wake  him  up,  every 
woman,  who  spoke,  always,  in  a  mysterious  night,  a  sayin'  that  't  would  be  kinder  cu- 
half-whisper,  which  gave  great  effect  to  her  rus  if  the  world  did  come  to  an  end  next 
words, "  Pritchards  is  Pritchards ;  they  don't  Sunday.  He  says  it  ain't  accordin'  to 
amount  to  but  dretful  little,  rich  or  poor.  Scripter,  and  he  won't  meddle  nor  make 
Judith  Sinkley  had  ought  to  do  better  than  with  it.  And  Scripter  doos  say,  plain 
to  hev  Frank  Pritchard."  enough,  that  the  Last  Day  is  acomin',  un- 
'^  It  '11  end  in  that  poor  infatuated  father  beknownst,  but,  for  all  that,  when  I  set  my 
of  hem  tryin*  to  make  her  merry  Dr.  Peleg,"  soft'soap  I  could  n*t  help  thinkin'  that  mebbe 
said  Mis'  Sanders.  **  But  when  anybody  soft  soap  would  n't  be  no  use  to  me  by  the 
makes  Judith  Sinkley  do  that  I  '11  give  in  time  't  was  ready,  and  I  hev  put  off  gettin' 
that  the  world  is  comin'  to  an  end.  She 's  my  summer  bunnit,  thinkin'  't  would  be  a 
kerned  her  head  too  high,  and  somehow  savin'  not  to  hev  one  if  't  was  to  wear  only 
or  'nother  she  's  got  to  get  her  come-up-  one  or  two  Sundays." 
ance,  folks  always  doos  ;  but  it  won't  be  '*  Sakes  alive,  Mis'  Spettigue,  you  be  most 
that  way."  upsot,  hain't  you?  It 's  my  belief  that  it 's 
**  She 's  terrible  smart,  Judith  is,  and  the  doin's  of  the  Enemy  and  I  should  send 
she 's  got  a  takin'  way  with  her.  Our  min-  for  the  minister,  if  I  was  you.  For  my  part 
ister  says  that  half  the  Millerite  excitement,  I  expect  to  set  under  the  droppin's  of  the 
herein  Stillwater,  is  owin'  to  Judith  Sink-  sanctuary  next  Sunday,  and  help  ElviryAnn 
ley's  singin'  at  the  meetin's.  They  say  do  up  tiie  washin'  next  Monday,  jest  as 
she  don't  hev  no  sympathy  with  the  kerry-  usual^  and  I  hope  when  the  Day  of  Jedg- 
ins-on,  but  she  sings  to  please  her  father,  ment  doos  come  I  shan't  be  found  a  loafin' 
and  her  voice  is  terrible  kind  of  movin'.  andadawdlin',  for  there  ain't  no  religion  in 
There  it  is,  now,  and  if  it  don't  sound  like  that.  If  Enus  Sinkley  thinks  it 's  pious  to 
the  Day  of  Jedgment  I  never  heard  nothin'  let  the  Lord's  good  s'ile  run  to  waste — " 
that  did."  «*  That 's  Judith  a  comin',  now,"  inter- 
On  the  still  night  air  came  floating  a  full  rupted  Mis'  Deacon  Spettigue,  as  a  light, 
clear  soprano  voice,  with  an  indescribably  springing  step,  accompanied  by  a  loose  and 
mild  and  mournful  cadence,  uncertain  one,  soimded  along  a  side  street, 

"  In  the  last  watch  of  the  night  ^^'T  "®*'  ^  ^"^^  rendezvous  of  the  gossips. 

You  'U  hear  the  trumpet  blow,  "  The  meetin'  ain't  half  done,  and  Dr.  Peleg 

Then  keep  your  lamps  abuming,  j^gg  left  to  keep  her  company  home." 

And  he  ready  to  go."  „  ^j^^   ^^^^j^,^  Judith,"  said  Mis'  San- 

A  multitude  of  voices  took  up  the  refrain ;  ders,  affably. 

"Then  keep  your  Ump..bonang  ^he  girl  and  her  companion  stopped. 

And  be  ready  to  go."  The  moonlight  revealed  a  tall  shapely  figure, 
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with  a  bright  handsome  face ;  a  perfect  In  the  meantime  the  young  woman  and 
face  80  far  as  feature  aiid  coloring  go.  But  her  companion  had  reached  a  large  farm- 
it  did  not  correspond  with  the  Toioe.  There  house,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Even 
was  a  childish  weakness  about  it.  There  in  the  uncertain  light  of  the  moon  the  place 
could  scarcely  have  been  an  odder  contrast  had  a  neglected  aspect ;  the  gate  hung,  half 
to  her  beauty  than  the  figure  beside  her  pre-  unhinged,  the  garden  paths  were  growing  a 
sented  at  first  sight.  A  misshapen  man,  his  plentiful  crop  of  weeds,  and  untrained  vines 
head  half-buried  between  his  shoulders,  ran  riot  over  everything,  and  switched  their 
meager  and  inadequate  legs  supporting  a  long  tendrils  in  the  faces  of  those  who  ven- 
bulky  body.  The  face  was  the  only  redeem-  tured  to  enter,  with  the  air  of  reckless  tri- 
ing  point, — ^a  fine,  sensitive  face,  with  del-  umph  which  Nature  always  has  when  she  is 
icate,  clear-cut  features,  and  a  kind  of  having  her  own  way  again,  in  a  place  where 
poetical  beauty  about  it  which  made  many  man  has,  for  a  time,  subdued  her. 
people  say  that  Dr.  Peleg  had  '<  the  face  of  JEneas  Sinclair— corrupted  by  Stillwater 
an  angel."  dialect  to  Enus  Sinkley — ^had  been  one  of 

«<Meetin'sconsid'able  lively,  hain't  they?"  Stillwater's  most  prosperous  farmers,  until 

pursued  Mis'  Sanders.    The  girl's  brow  con-  he  became  a  Millerite.    Since  then  he  had 

tracted  a  little.  done  nothing  but  wait  for  the  sound  of  the 

"  Yes,  the  people  are  very  ex<4table.  And  last  trump.    Even  his  hair  and  beard  were 

they  believe  it  so  firmly^  I  can't.*  I'm  afraid  left  unshorn;  everything  that  it  was  not 

I  don't  quite  wish  to.    The  thought  terrifies  absolutely  necessary  to  do  to  support  exist- 

me.    I  like  this  world,  and  I  want  it  to  last."  ence  was  left  undone,  in  his  zeal  to  be  found 

"  I  'm  afraid  most  folks  doos — ^poor  sinful  <<  waiting  for  his  Lord."    A  fear  was  grow- 

oreturs   that   we  be,"  said  Mis'  Sanders,  ing,  among  his  friends  and  neighbors  not  of 

f*And  agoin'to  workandsettin'adaywhen  the  faith,  that  he  was  becoming  insane, 

you  've  got  to  give  it  up  don't  make  no  great  But  were  not  all  the  Millerites  more  or  less 

difference — besides  bein' vain  imaginations."  so?    And  were  they  not  all  left  to  follow 

Mis'  Sanders  addressed  this  remark,  in  a  the  devices  and  desires  of  their  own  hearts? 

Tery  aggressive  manner,  to  Dr.  Peleg,  but  Nobody  ventured  to  offer  any  advice  to 

the  hunchback's  face  was  gently  impassive,  Enus — ^not  even  those  of  his  brethren  in  the 

as  if  he  had  not  heard  her.  faith  who  had  a  saving  remnant  of  worldly 

^The  Deacon  he  thinks  Dr.  Pel^  ain't  wisdom  mingled  with  their  faith  in  their 
such  a  fool,  after  all,"  said  Mis'  Spettigue.  immediate  ascension. 
**  He  thinks  he's  got  some  of  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Pel^  left  his  companion  at  the  gate, 
the  serpent,  along  with  the  harmlessness  of  and  turned  to  go,  without  a  word, 
the  dove.    He  ain't  got  book  leamin',  to  be  The  girl  gently  laid  a  detuning  hand  up- 
sure,  but  he 's  terrible  knowledgeable  about  on  his  arm. 

roots  and  yarbs,  and  he  cured  old  Unde  **You  are  not 'like  yourself  to-night  Dr. 

Daniel  Spettigue's  rheumatiz,  when  the  doc-  Peleg.    You  have,  scarcely  spoken  to  me. 

tors  had  give  him  up.    He's  one  of  them  You  didn't  sing  and  you  were  willing  to 

that's  bom  with  a  better  understandin'  of  leave  the  meeting  so  early.    Is  anything  the 

Nater's  works  than  others.    The  Deacon  matter?" 

says  he 's  a  real  Q^iild  of  Nater."  <'  I  'm  a  hypocrite  Judith.   I  "ve  just  found 

*<  He  ain't  a  child  of  grace  or  he  would  n't  it  out,  to-night,  and  I  did  n't  dare  to  sing  or 

be  a  shoutin'  Millerite,  that's  certain,"  said  pray.    I  don't  dare  to  go  the  meetin's  no 

Mis'  Sanders,  sharply.  more.    I  've  let  a  woman's  face  come  be- 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.     Some  of  'em  do  tween  me  and  my  Lord,  and  there 's  nothin* 

seem  to  be  real  Grodly-given,"  said  Mis' Spet-  but  the  fires  of  his  wrath  that'll  hide  it  I 

tigue.    '*  And  it  would  be  kind  of  queer,  His  jedgments  are  sure ;  he 's  a  lettin'  ma 

now,  would  n't  it,  if  the  world  should  come  feel  them  fires  a'ready." 

to  an  end?    'T  would  suiprise  oonsid'able  The  girl  had  tumcKl  away  a  little  impa- 

many."  tiently,  at  first.    Her  healthy  nature  was 
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thoroughly  wearied  of  the  morbid  atmoe-  She  tamed  away,  and  ran  up  the  stepa. 

phere  in  which  it  liyed.    The  cant  of  the  Bat  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  she  paosed. 

Millerites  had  become  anendorable.    Bat  Thai  she  ran  down  again,  and  caaght  hia 

as  the  hanchback  went  on,  his  whole  frame  hand,  eagerly,  in  hers, 

trembling  with  his  emotion,  she  tamed  an  '*  If  yon  love  me — if  yoa  really  love  me, 

astonished  face  apon  him.  Dr.  Peleg,  yoa  will  nse  yoor  inflnence  with 

<*  A  woman's  face?  Foti,  Dr.  Peleg!  What  Father  abont  Frank.    Yon  can  make  him 

are  yoa  talking  about?"  do  anything  you  please,  and  Frank  is  com- 

He  shrank  as  if  from  a  blow.  ing  back  1 " 

'*  Of   course  I  might  haye  known  yoa  A  spasm  of  jealous  pain  contracted  the 

would  n't  know.    And  yet  sometimes  I  Ve  little  man's  face.    For  a  moment  he  said 

been  crazy  enough  to  think  you  had  thought  nothing. 

of  it,  too  I  I  'm  a  man,  Judith,  after  all —  <*  If  you  loved  me  you  would  want  to 

after  all ;    and  you  've  ben  jest  like  the  make  me  happy  I "  she  said.* 

breath  of  life  to  me  ever  sence  you  was  a  ^  But  I  'm  a  man,  after  all,  Judith  1  Ton 

little  gal  1  It 's  come  acrost  me  to-night,  a  must  n't  ask  me  to  do  what  a»man  can*t  do  I 

kind  of  realizin'  sense  that  the  New  JerusO'  Besides — "  and  his  face  grew  bright  and  se- 

lem  hain't  never  meant  nathin'  to  me  hit  you  I  rene  again — <'  the  New  Jerusafem's  acomin'. 

You  and  me  enterin'  in  together  was  what  I  and  there 's  no  merryin'  nor  givin'  in  mer- 

see  in  ihem  visions  that  folks  thought  was  riagel** 

so  wonderful.    And  I  'd  got  rid  of  this  poor  She  put  her  fingers  into  her  ears,  and  ran 

mis'able  body  that  makes  you  hate  the  sight  into  the  house,  slamming  the  door  behind 

of  me.    I  forgot  the  Lord  and  put  a  mortal  her  like  a  pettish  child, 

cretur  in  his  place,  and  he  is  a  punishin'  Dr.  Pel^  stood  there  when  she  had  gone, 

me  1 "  with  the  night  air  chilling  him,  and  the 

The  girl  looked  at  him  in  utter  amaz^  thorny  vines  buffeting  him.    It  was  only 

ment    It  occurred  to  her  that  all  the  Miller-  when  £nus  Sinkley  came  home  from  the 

ites   were  probably  going  mad,  and  Dr.  Millerite  meeting  tiiat  he  seemed  to  gather 

Peleg's  madness  was  manifesting  itself  in  his  wits  together,  and  shuffled  off.    He  for- 

this  extraordinary  way.   She  had  heard  that  bore  to  respond  to  the  customary  cougratu- 

one  must  be  soothing  yet  firm  with  mad  lations  upon  their  short  remnant  of  earthly 

people.  probation,  which  Enus  tendered  him ;  for  a 

**  You  had  better  go  home  and  rest.  Dr.  moment  he  seemed  to  be  making  an  effort 

Peleg.    This  continual  talking  about  the  to  say  something,  but  the  moment  passed, 

Day  of  Judgment  is  exciting.    It  puts  all  and  he  did  not  say  it. 

sorts  of  wild  notions  into  people's  heads.  "  It 's  of  no  use  to  say  anything — there  11 

You  11  forget  all  this  nonsense  when  you  get  be  neither  merryin'  nor  givin'  in  merriage, 

rested  and  quiet  1  '^  and  if  there  was  I  'm  a  man  and  hOw  could 

She  talked  to   him  soothingly,  as   she  Igive.her  tohim?    And  he  ain't  come  yet; 

might  have  talked  to  an  excited  child.  mebbe  he  won't  come.    The  time  is  short, 

"And  you  only  think  I'm  crazy  I   You  now." 

hain't  never  thought,  Judith,  that  mebbe  Turning  the  first  comer  he  ran  against  a 

things  would  be  different  in  the  New  Jeru-  man.    He  saw  his  face  clearly,  in  the  moon- 

salem  ?  "  he  said,  wistfully.    ««  That  mebbe  light ;  it  was  Frank  Pritchard.    Dr.  Peleg's 

I  'd  be  different  and  we  'd  be  nearer— you  face  grew  white,  as  he  watched  the  strong, 

and  I  ?  "  manly  figure,  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  insane,  so  *<  It  '11  make  her  happy,  and  [  'd  ought  to 

she  felt  suddenly  that  she  would  be  justified  be  glad,  but  O  Lord  how  can  I,  sinful  cre- 

in  losing  her  patience,  and  speaking  frankly,  tur  that  I  be  ?    And  it  don't  miUce  any  dif- 

"  Yon  are  too  absurd  I  Ten  thousand  new  f erence  whether  I  say  anything  to  Enus 

worlds  could  not  bring  yon  and  me  nearer  Sinkly  or  not,  for  the  end  is  a-oomin'  I " 

together  1  **  And  Dr.  Peleg  surveyed  the  sky,  eagerly, 
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for  some  sign  of  that  coming  end.     The  But  at  none  of  the  meetings  did  Dr.  Peleg 

moon  sailed  placidly  through  a  cloudless  sky,-  appear.    He  had  retired  to  the  woods,  as  he 

and  the  stars  twinkled  as  cheerily  as  if  they  had  a  habit  of  doing  occasionally^  and  it 

had  ages  before  them.    For  the  first  time  a  was  reported  that  he  had  one  of  his  *'  mel- 

pang  of  real  doubt  chilled  Dr.  Peleg's  heart,  ancholy  spells,"  but  the  brethren  thought  he 

'*  If   it  should  n't  be  I      O  Lord,  if   it  had  better  seek  the  consolations  of  religion, 

should  n't  be  r'  he  murmured.  rather  than  those  of  Nature,  and  where  were 

Before  noon  of  the  next  day  it  was  known  they  to  be  found  except  in  the  meetings 
all  over  Stillwater  that  Judith  Sinclair's  where  the  faithful  were  singing  and  shout- 
lover  had  come  back.  Opinions  varied  as  to  ing  in  an  ecstasy  of  expectation  ?  It  was 
whether  her  father  would  allow  her  to  see  feared  that  Dr.  Peleg  after  having  preached 
him  or  not.  Many  thought  that,  although  to  others  had  become  a  castaway, 
his  wordliness  might  have  been  eliminated  Never  did  a  more  beautiful  day  ilawn  up- 
by  his  religious'faith,  his  obstinacy  had  not,  on  Stillwater  than  that  Saturday.  It  was 
and  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  Frank  early  summer,  and  overhead  was  intense, 
Pritchard  to  venture  near  the  house.  But  cloudless  blue, — under  foot  freshest,  living 
on  that  Saturday — ^within  a  few  hours  of  the  verdure.  Doves  cooed  placidly  on  the  eaves, 
end  of  all  things,  according  to  his  unques-  bobolinks  were  riotous  in  the  meadows,  the 
tionlng  faith — ^the  old  man  was  utterly  ob-  very  air  seemed  full  of  joyous  life.  But 
livious  of  the  things  of  this  world.  Judith  there  was  a  strange  hush  and  solemnity 
was  free  to  walk  and  talk  with  her  lover  as  among  the  people.  Even  those  who  ridi- 
she  pleased,  and,  save  for  a  dread  which  culed  the  Millerite  prediction  had  not  wholly 
haunted  her  mind  that  the  Millerite  proph-  escaped  the  pervading  sense  of  expectation, 
ecy  might  prove  true,  and  all  earthly  joy  be  Business  was  almost  entirely  suspended, 
destined  to  a  speedy  end,  her  happiness  was  The  butcher  was  a  Millerite,  and  had  ex- 
perfect.  No  thought  of  Dr.  Peleg  and  his  changed  his  frock  for  an  ascension  robe, 
absurdity  crossed  her  mind.  Since  she  did  Mr.  Pel'tiah  Sanders'  store  was  open — owing 
not  need  him  to  appease  her  father  it  was  to  the  determined  spirit  of  Mis'  Pel'tiah, 
easy  to  forget  him.  her  lord  being  a  prudent  soul,  who  did  not 

Her  lover  urged  her  to  take  advantage  of  believe  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  but 

her  father's  state  of  mind  and  let  their  mar-  thought  "  as  there  was  consid'able  many  of 

riage  take  place,  privately,  that  day,  but  them  Millerites  it  wa'n't  best  to  run  acrost 

Judith  was  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  pre-  their  grain  too  much;" — for  there  was  an- 

vailing  ideas  to  shrink  from  marrying  at  other  store.    Mis'  Pel'tiah  sold  nothing  but 

such  a  time.    But  she  promised  him  that  so  an  occasional  plug  of  tobacco,  which  was 

sure  as  the  sun  did  not  refuse  its  light  on  intended  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of 

the  next  day  she  would  walk  quietly  across  some  unbelieving  and  outwardly  scoffing, 

the  fields  with  him,  to  Upper  Stillwater,  and  but  inwardly  apprehensive  soul, 

be  married  there.  The  dress-maker  had  halted  between  two 

It  was  really  Mis'  Pel'tiah  Sanders'  sug-  opinions  until  the  preceding  night,  when 

gestion.    She  had  seized  Frank  Pritchard,  she  was  thoroughly  converted  to  the  Miller- 

from  her  back-yard  fence,  as  he  was  passing,  ite  fidth  by  a  mysterious  occurrence.    This 

and  advised  him  to  "  make  sure  of  Judith  event  was  nothing  less  than  the  unaccount- 

a-Sunday,  when  the  Millerites  would  have  able  abstraction  of  all  her  hair-pins  from  be- 

found  out  what  poor  deluded  creturs  they  neath  her  pillow.    The  same  extraordinary 

were,  and  £nus    Sinkley   would  feel  too  phenomenon  had,  on   previous  occasions, 

meachin'  to  make  a  fuss  about  anything."  presaged  wonderful  happenings,  which  were 

Meetings  were  held,  with  scarcely  any  in-  regarded  by  the  dres»-maker  as  visitations 

termission,  on  that  Saturday.    In  the  last  from  her  deceased  husband.     Coming  at 

watch  of  that  night  the  trumpet  was  to  such  a  time  she  regarded  this  one  as  concla- 

sound,  and  wordly  cares  and  hopes  were  all  sive  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Millerite 

laid  aside  and  forgotten  by  the  Millerites.  prophecy,  and  she  immediately  abandoned 
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all  worldly  occupations,  leaving  Mis*  Pel'tiah  traders.    There  were  rumors  abroad  that  he 

Sanders'  new  dress,  which  she  expected  to  was  hopelessly  crazed.    Some  of  the  Miller- 

wear  on  Sunday,  uncompleted,  to  that  worthy  ites  believed  that  this  disappointment  was 

woman's  great  wrath — which  wrath  was  only  only  a  trial  of  their  faith,  but  it  was  appar- 

partially  appeased  by  the  reflection  that,  as  ent  that  ^neas  Sinclair's  faith  was  gone, 

the  milliner  was  also  a  Millerite  she  could  To  Judith  and,  her  lover  it  seemed  that 

not  have  had  her  new  bonnet  to  wear  with  the  old  world,  with  its  doubts  and  dreads, 

it,  if  it  had  been  finished.    The  pastor  of  had  come  to  an  end,  and  a  new  Eden  had 

the  two  churches  preached  earnestly  against  dawned. 

the  Millerite  doctrine,  as  "  unscriptural  and  But  the  blissful  illusion  was  shockingly 

unedifying,"  but  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts  dispelled.    From  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of 

the  heresy  crept  in  among  their  flocks,  and  trees,  beside  the  way,  the  insane  old  man, 

many,  like  Mis'  Deacon  Spettigue,  felt  that  Judith's  father,  suddenly  rushed  upon  them, 

it  would  be  wisdom's  part  not  to  clean  house  He  heaped  imprecations  upon  his  daughter's 

or  buy  their  summer  bonnets  until  they  were  head,  but  his  fury  seemed  to  be  chiefly  di-. 

sure  that  the  world  was  going  to  last  I  rected  towards  the  young  man ;  with  the 

That  night  was  spent  by  most  of  the  strength  and  quickness  which  madness  gives 

Millerites  upon  their  house-tops.    Some  were  he  raised  his  heavy  gun,  and  aimed  a  blow 

in  a  state  of  religious  exaltation,  a  few  at  his  head.    But  it  fell — not  on  Frank 

women  were  hysterical,  but  most  of  them  Pritchard's  head  but  on  that  of  thb  little 

viewed  the  matter  in  an  astonishingly  prac-  hunchback,  Dr.  Peleg,  who  threw  himself 

tical  light,  and  seemed  to  take  great  satis-  before  him.    Then,  apparently  terrified  at 

faction  in  the  prospect  of  getting  the  better  what  he  had  done  the  maniac  fled.    Frank 

of  their  unbelieving  neighbors.  Pritchard  raised  Dr.  Peleg's  head  from  the 

They  sang  and  prayed  all  through  the  ground, 

night,  and  with  greater  fervency  as  the  last  "  He  saved  my  life,"  he  said,  "  bat  he  has 

watch  drew  near.  given  his  own." 

The  cracked  old  bell  in  the  church  steeple  The  hunchback  opened  his  eyes  with  an 

struck  the  hour.  effort,  and  looked  wistfully  up  into  Judith's 

A  breathless  hush  followed.    For  an  hour  face  as  if  for  some  sign  of  gratitude, 

there  lasted  a  silence  that  could  be  felt.  <^  It 's  no  more  than  he  ought  to  have 

But  instead  of  the  sound  of  the  last  trum-  done !    He  told  father—he  set  him  on  1    He 

pet  came  the  cheerful  crow  of  the  cocks  &om  must  have — ^there  was  no  one  else!"  she 

the  bam-jards.    A  rosy  flush  crept  into  the  cried  excitedly. 

eastern  sky.    Some  sleepy  robins  aroused  "You  don't  tiiink  that  of  me,  Judith  1 

themselves  and  poured  forth  a  jubilant  song.  You  can't  think  that!"  he  moaned.    "I 

The  dawn  came  on,  fresh  and  dewy  and  was  a£raid  he'd  do  it,  and  I've  ben  a 

sweet,  and  the  busy  old  world  moved  on,  watchin'  him, .  so 's  to  prevent  it.    Some- 

with  its  burdens  of  joy  and  sorrow,  as  if  it  times  the  denl  told  me  to  keep  out  of  the 

were  full  of  youth  and  freshness,  and  nobody  way ;  it  wa'n't  none  of  my  business ;  but  I 

had  ever  dreamed  of  its  end.  did  n't,  and  the  Lord  let  me  save  him  for 

In  the  flush  of  the  early  morning  Judith  you,  and  I  'm  thankf  uL  I  'm  ready  to  go, 
Sinclair  and  her  lover  walked  across  the  now, — ^ready  to  go  I  And,  mebbe,  Judith — 
fields  to  Upper  Stillwater,  where  they  were  in  the  New  Jerusalem— things  will  be  differ- 
to  be  married.  ent  atween  you  and  me— 
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JEneas  Sinclair  had  retired  to  his  own  S^hie  SwetL 

house,  and  barred  the  door  against  all  in- 
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THE  FIRST  GOLDEN  ROD. 

'Vf  OT  jei,  not  yet,  Golden  Rod  I 

''  \     M^ulows  are  asnow  with  me, 

^  y    Roses  blush  the  hedges  through ; 

^      Star-blooms  meeh  the  grasses,  late 
Didsies  in  the  pastures  wait. 
Still  the  bee  the  nectar  sips 
From  the  clover's  crimson  lipe. 
Lilies  from  the  streams  uplift 
Their  white  brows,  and  sway  and  drift 
Wood  scents  woo  us,  lure  us  still. 
Through  the  hollow,  o'er  tiie  hilL 
There,  where  white  flowei^yestals  make 
Shrines  amid  the  fern  and  brake, 
Orchids,  sweet  mysterious  things 
As  young  heart's  imaginings, 
O'erlean  from  the  brooklet's  brink. 
Not  yet  of  our  white  and  pink 
Tire  we,  time  enough  for  gold 
When  the  year  and  we  are  old. 
Not  yet,  not  jtt,  Golden  Rod  I 

Not  yet,  not  yet,  Golden  Rod  1 

Not  yet  by  the  haunted  streams 

HaTe  we  dreamed  out  all  our  dreams ; 

Not  yet  in  the  mystic  groves 

Have  we  whispered  all  our  loyeS)— 

Not  yet  found  the  days  too  long 

For  the  measure  of  our  song. 

Hide  1  thou  beauteous,  ftiteful  flame, 

Pomp  and  warning  in  thy  name ; 

Not  yet  smite  nor  shriyel,  wait 

For  thy  purple  Aster^nate 

Where  sweet  Clethra's  spikes  shall  make 

Thickest  ambush  for  thy  sake. 

And  the  fair  Clematis  twine 

yirgin'84>ow<er  to  bar  thy  sign. 

Bid  us  not  our  pleasanoe  quit 

Till  the  meny  swallows  flit, 

TiU  the  throbbing  streams  grow  cold, 

And  the  year  and  we  are  old. 

Not  yet,  notyet.  Golden  Bodl 

EmUff  A.  BraddodL 


SAVONAROLA  AND  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

» 

tHE  life  of  Sayonarola,  his  relations  to  equally  a  representative   of   the   modem 

the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  its  own  spirit 

distinctive  characteristics  are  specially  The  finer  characteristics  of  the  Renais- 

J    interesting  and  instructive  to  the  stn-  sance  have  been  recently  presented  with 

dent  of  history.    One  of  the  greatest  and  exquisite  taste  and  feeling  by  Mr.  Walter 

most  fruitful  movements  of  the  human  Pater,  and  with  more  thoroughness  and  am- 

mind  was  then  approaching  and  had  almost  plitude  by  Mr.  John  Addington  Symonds ; 

reached  its  maturity.    The  beginning  of  the  but,  in  a  broad  sense,  it  may  be  described 

revival  of  learning,  or  of  the  renewed  inter-  as  an  emancipation  of  the  human  mind 

est  in  it,  has  been  referred  to  various  epochs,  from  the  narrow  traditions  of  the  dark  ages ; 

but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  fix  upon  any  the  recovery  of  its  dignity  and  independ- 

precise  time  for  the  origin  of  a  movement  ence  after  a  long  and  benighted  period  of 

which  was  slow  and  gradual,  and  must  have  abasement  and  bondage.    Its  spirit  was  the 

been  at  the  outset  feeble  and  indistinct  ruling  spirit  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 

The  earliest   discoverable   evidence  of  its  tury,  and  nowhere  was  its  quickening  influ- 

existence  is  the  establishment  of  the  con-  ence  felt  tnore  or  was  it  more  fruitful  than 

ventual  schools  by  Charlemagne,  but  the  in  Florence. 

learning  of  that  time  comprehended  little  Art,  that  had  been  the  servile  handmaid 

more  than  the  crude  and  narrow  science  and  of  the  Church  and  devoted  to  the  expres- 

philosophy  of  the  church.    Eichorn,  who  is  sion  of  its  spiritual  and  dogmatic  concep- 

quoted  by  Hallam,  dates  the  restoration  of  tions,    became   rapidly  secularized.     The 

a  taste  for  classical  literature,  which  ultL  sense  of  .beauty,  which  had  been  subor- 

mately  became  one  of  the  special  manifes-  dinated   to  religious    purposes,   began   to 

tations  of  this  movement,  in  the  latter  part  predominate ;   the  strained  and  unnatural 

of  the  tenth  century.    The  scholasticism  of  symbolism  of  the  early  artists  gradually 

the   twelfth   and    thirteenth    centuries  is  disappeared  as  it  was  seen  that  form  and 

another  manifestation  of  the  same  move-  color  have  a  charm  of  their  own,  and  that 

ment  which  in  Italy  afterwards  assumed  the  the  comeliness  of  natural  objects  is  a  suffi- 

form  of  the  Renaissance.  cient  reason  for  their  reproduction  in  stone 

**  The  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,"  or  upon  canvas.    Even  the  saints  were  no 

says  Dr.  Draper, "  reveals  to  Western  Europe  longer  painted  as  mere  earthly  tenements 

two  worlds,  a  new  one  and  an  old ;  the  for-  of  sacred  passions  and  emotions  but  wore 

mer  by  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  the  latter  the  look  of  pagan  divinities.    There  is  a 

by  the  fall  of  Constantinople."    The  fall  of  familiar  instance  of  this  strange  union  of 

that  city  in  1453,  and  the  consequent  emi-  Christian  and  pagan  sentiment  in  the  Mag- 

gration  of  large  numbers  of  Greeks  to  Italy,  dalen  of  Correggio  (who  was  bom  a  few 

unquestionably  contributed  much  to  the  years  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 

Renaissance.    It  derived  a  fresh   impetus  tury),  which  has  been  copied  in  innumera- 

from  the  introduction  and  general  diffusion  ble  lithographs  and  engravings  and  as  thus 

of  Greek  culture  and  its  direction  was  as-  reproduced  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  of 

sured  thereby,  but  it  did  not  originate  in  almost  every  print-shop.    It  is  the  beautiful 

the  event  which  thus  made  the  art  and  lit-  face  and  form  of  a  Venus  whom  we  thus 

erature  of  Greece  the  peculiar  heritage  of  see  reclining  on  the  ground  with  her  eyes 

Italy.    According  to  Hallam,  whose  opinion  fixed  upon  an  open  book,  in  whose  features 

is  adopted  by  subsequent  writers,    ''The  there  is  no  trace  of  the  weeping  penitent 

first  real  restorer  of  polite  letters  was  Pe-  described  by  Saint  Luke.    Modern  art  be- 

trarch,"  who  lived  from  1304  to  1874 ;  and  gan  with  Cimabue,  Giotto  and  Niccola  Pi- 

Bocoaccio  was  his  contemporary  who  sur-  sano  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  found 

Tlved  him  only  one  year,  and  was  almost  its  best  exponents  in  Da  Vinci,  Michael  An^- 
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gelo  and  Raphael,  who  were  living  when  that  he  ''saw  yirtne  everywhere  disdained 

Savonarola  died.  and  vice  held  in  honor." 

Literature  was  also  released  from  the  do-  Saddened  by  the  sins  that  he  saw  or  im- 

minion  of  the  schoolmen  and,  ceasing  to  be  agined,  without  the  will  to  attempt  their 

concerned  with  the  subtleties  and  refine-  reformation  and  i^parently  unconscious  of 

ments  of  their  peculiar  theology,  sought  any  obligation  to  do  so,  he  seems  to  have 

and  found  in  the  classics  the  model  for  its  thought  only  of  excluding  them  from  his 

style  and  the  fountain  of  its  choicest  inspir-  sight  by  the  interposition  of  the  walls  of  a 

ation.  convent.    At  a  later  period  he  was  guided 

Macaulay  says  in  his  essay  upon  Machia-  by  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  of  duty,  but 
velli,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Savona-  these  were  the  considerations  which  most 
rola,  that  at  this  time  **  the  admiration  of  influenced  him  to  adopt  a  monastic  life,  and 
genius  and  learning  became  almost  an  idol-  the  only  reasons  by  which  he  sought  at  this 
atry  among  the  people  of  Italy,"  and  in  this  time  to  justify  his  course.  The  seclusion  of 
passage  truth  is  not  sacrificed  to  rhetoric  the  convent  also  may  have  served  to  equip 
Art  for  art's  sake  and  culture  as  an  end  in  him  for  the  larger  and  more  useful  and 
itself  were  not  then  as  they  are  now  the  heroic  part,  but  it  was  not  chosen  as  a 
shibboleth  of  a  school  or  a  sect,  but  they  means  of  preparation  for  it  for  no  other 
were  tenets  of  a  popular  creed  which  had  scheme  of  life  than  the  strictly  conventual 
more  fervent  adherents  in  Florence  than  one  was  then  contemplated  by  him.  He 
Christianity  itself,  and  actually  appropri-  entered  the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna 
ated  its  sanctuaries.  Giotto's  bell-tower,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  was  soon  re- 
Pisano  and  Ghiberti's  gates  to  the  baptistery  garded  by  its  other  inmates,  whose  society 
of  Saint  John  and  Brunelleschi's  dome  were  he  habitually  shunned,  as  an  ascetic  It  is 
worshiped  by  the  Florentines  with  more  real  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  not  only  re- 
fervor  than  the  Deity  to  whose  services  these  tained  that  conviction  of  the  great  depravity 
structures  were  nominally  dedicated ;  and  of  the  world  with  which  he  entered  the  con- 
their  veneration  of  the  classics  was  illus-  vent,  or  that  he  ultimately  was  led  to  regard 
trated  by  the  votive  lamp  which  Ficino  kept  the  church  as  equally  bad.  His  was  the 
burning  before  a  bust  of  Plato.  Poliziano,  religious  form  of  a  temperament  which  was 
Luigi  Pulci  and  Pico  della  Mirandola,  of  manifested  in  the  misanthropy  of  Byron, 
whom  Machiavelli  says  "  He  was  a  man  of  the  melancholy  of  De  Musset  and  the 
almost  supernatural  genius,"  were  also  con-  weU-sehmerz  of  Heine ;  which  has  warped 
temporaries  of  Savonarola  and  citizens  of  many  of  the^est  minds  and  is  always  dis- 
Florence  whose  names  mark  the  develop-  tinguished  by  an  acute  perception  of  the 
ment  of  its  literature.  disparity  between  real  and  ideal  conditions 

Savonarola  was  bom  in  the  year  1462  at  of  human  existence.  Neither  the  church 
Ferrara.  As  a  child,  amid  the  gayety  of  its  nor  the  world  was  in  those  days  what  it 
court  where  his  grandfather,  who  had  charge  ought  to  be,  while  both  were  still  further 
of  his  early  education,  held  the  post  of  phy-  removed  from  their  ideal  state  as  it  was  con- 
sician  to  the  ruling  family  of  Este,  he  was  ceived  by  him ;  and  his  sense  of  their  short- 
noted  for  a  grave  and  retiring  disposition,  comings  was  expressed  in  two  poems,  one 
Before  he  could  have  known  much  of  the  of  which,  written  in  the  convent,  was  en- 
world  he  was  oppressed  and  almost  tortured  titled  ''The  Ruin  of  the  Church,"  and  the 
by  an  over-wrought  sense  of  its  extreme  other,  composed  at  the  court  of  Ferraia. 
wickedness.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  writes  "  The  Ruin  of  the  World." 
of  "  the  great  misery  of  the  world,  the  iniq-  At  the  close  of  an  imeventful  period  of 
uities  of  men,  the  rapes,  the  adulteries,  the  seven  years  in  the  convent,  Savonarola  was 
robberies,  the  pride,  the  idolatry,  the  cruel  sent  to  preach  at  Ferrara  and  thence,  after  a 
blasphemy  which  have  oome  to  such  a  brief  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  to  Florence 
height  in  the  world  that  there  is  no  longer  where  he  entered  the  conventof  Saint  Marks, 
any  one  found  who  does  good ;"  and  again  Neither  the  matter  nor  the  manner  of  his 
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preaching  suited  the  refined  taste  of  the  the  protigd:  but  he  was  weak  and  incapable 
Florentines  who  cared  only  for  the  graces  of  and  contemptible.  He  had  the  ambition  of 
oratory,  and  after  two  years  of  failure  to  his  ancestors  without  their  ability  to  corn- 
gain  their  attention  he  was  appointed  to  pass  its  ends ;  he  loved  power  as  much  and 
preach  the  Lent  sermons  of  the  next  two  cared  more  for  the  show  of  it,  and  his  osten- 
years  at  San  Greminiano  in  the  mountains  of  tatious  use  and  abuse  of  it  made  his  inepti- 
Siena.  Among  the  less  cultivated  and  more  tude  the  more  striking, 
appreciative  mountaineers  he  began  those  Savonarola  discovered  the  defects  in  the 
prophecies  of  the  scourge  and  renovation  of  character  of  Piero  no  sooner  than  it  became 
the  church  and  society  which  were  the  bur-  evident  to  Piero  that  he  had  in  Savonarola 
den  of  so  many  subsequent  sermons.  At  a  formidable  rival  for  the  mastery  of  Flor- 
first  they  were  founded  upon  biblical  texts,  ence.  Neither  of  them  could  be  unconscious 
but  as  he  grew  bolder  they  were  put  forth  of  the  marked  superiority  of  Savonarola,  and 
as  divine  revelations  to  himself.  Once  the  the  consciousness  of  it  made  the  Frate  more 
heavens  opened  and  he  saw  the  future  aggressive  and  truculent  while  it  oppressed 
calamities  of  Italy  and  the  church  and  Piero  with  uneasy  misgivings.  Soon  after 
heard  a  voice  commanding  him  to  proclaim  the  death  of  Lorenzo  in  1492  Piero  began 
what  he  had  seen  to  the  people ;  and  again  scheming  for  the  removal  of  the  Frate  from 
he  saw  a  sword  suspended  in  the  air ;  and  Florence,  and  succeeded  in  having  him  sent 
still  again  he  saw  a  black  cross  athwart  the  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Rome  and 
sky  bearing  the  inscription  *<  Otio;  wts  2>«i."  Milan  to  the  convent  at  Bologna,  where  he 
He  scrupulously  obeyed  the  divine  injuno-  remained  long  enough  to  preach  the  Lent 
tion,  and  leaving  San  Geminiano  he  preached  sermons  in  1498  and  then  returned  to  his 
at  Brescia,  at  Reggie,  at  Bologna,  at  Pavia  post  at  Saint  Mark. 

and  at  Genoa,  making  a  profound  impression  The  real  and  positive  influence  of  Savon- 

upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  all  these  arola  upon  the  politics  of  Florence  began 

places  and  throughout  Northern  Italy  by  with  the  entry  of  Charles  YIIL  into  Italy 

the  vigor  and  earnestness  with  which  he  de-  in  the  year  1494.    Piero  was  timid  and 

nounoed  the  vices  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  vacillating,  threatening  resistance  at  one 

and  by  the  prediction  of  their  speedy  and  moment  and  ready  at  another  to  make  the 

severe  punishment.    Soon  after  his  return  most  humiliating  concessions;  he   finally 

to  Florence,  in  1490,  he  was  elected  Prior  of  went  to  the  French  king  and  entered  into 

Saint  Marks  and,  the  reputation  that  he  had  an  ignominious  treaty  that  was  repudiated 

gained  abroad  having  created  a  general  de-  by  the  citizens  as  soon  as  it  was  made  known 

sire  among  the  fickle  and  novelty-loving  to  them.    They  afterwards  sent  an  embassy 

Florentines  to  see  and  hear  him,  there  was  of  their  own,  and  among  its  most  useful  and 

no  longer  any  lack  of  listeners  to  his  ser-  influential  members  was  Savonarola,  who 

mons.  also  conducted  the  subsequent  negotiations 

Florence  was  at  this  time  ruled  by  Lorenzo  with  the  French.    The  conduct  of  Piero  was 

de  Medici,  for  whom  and  for  whose  rule  the  so  despicable  and  so  hurtful  to  the  interests 

Frate  soon*  conceived  a  strong  antipathy,  of  the  Republic  that  it  alienated  many  of  his 

He  refused  the  customary  homage  due  from  best  friends  and  exposed  him  to  the  popular 

the  newly  elected  Prior  to  the  head  of  the  censure.    His  efforts  to  regain  the  confi- 

ruUng  house;  he  repudiated  every  overture  dence  of  the  Florentines  by  appeals  to 'their 

made  by  Lorenzo,  and  finally  went  to  the  magnanimity,  and  to  impose  his  rule  upon 

bedside  of  the  dying  man  only  after  repeated  them  again  by  a  display  of  force,  were  alike 

and  urgent  solicitations.    The  son  and  sue-  unsuccessful.    The  opposition  to  him  be- 

cessor  of  Lorenzo  inherited  some  of  his  cul-  came  so  violent  as  to  imperil  his  personal 

ture  and  all  his  dislike  of  the  Frate;  he  safety  and  he  fled  to  Bologna,  thence  to 

wrote  mediocre  verses  and  patronized  men  Venice,  and  ultimately  to  Rome,  where  he 

of  letters,  and  has  been  praised  by  Poliziano  remained  till  after  the  death  of  Savonarola, 

in  lines  that  are  tinged  with  the  servility  of  The  flight  of  Piero,  the  temporary  occo- 
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pation  of  Florence  by  the  French  army  and  fense.  Besides  the  Sijg^oria,  there  were  at 
its  abrupt  departure,  were  events  of  such  this  time  a  magistracy  of  eight,  with  a  crim- 
magnitude  and  so  nearly  simultaneous  that  inal  jurisdiction,  a  ten  of  war,  whose  funo- 
they  produced  a  feverish  and  unsettled  con-  tions  are  indicated  by  their  title,  an  executive 
dition  of  the  people  which. tended  towards  officer  known  as  the  gonzalonier  of  justice, 
anarchy.  In  the  re-organization  of  the  and  a  small  popular  assembly.  The  Frate 
state  upon  its  ancient  foundations,  in  the  sought  to  invigorate  the  government  of  the 
restoration  and  amendment  of  its  civil  pol-  Republic  with  the  real  force  of  the  popular 
ity,  in  the  origination  and  promotion  of  will  by  the  addition  of  a  "  greater  council " 
wise  and  beneficent  measures  of  govern-  {Comilio  Maggiore),  which  was  ordinarily 
ment,  Savonarola  aided  much  and  exhibited  composed  of  one-third  of  the  qualified  citir 
a  liberal  and  elevated  statesmanship  and  zens  who  had  a  final  vqte  on  the  laws.  But 
rare  practical  sagacity.  he  was  not  enough  of  a  democrat  to  attempt 
Florence  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  a  substantial  enlargement  of  the  franchise 
democratic  republics  of  Italy.  In  the  long  which  in  Florence  —  as  in  Athens,  with 
and  memorable  controversy  between  the  which  the  Italian  city  is  often  compared — 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  the  sympathies  of  its  was  limited  to  a  small  proportion  of  tiie 
citizens  were  with  the  Guelph  or  Papal  whole  population ;  and  he  endeavored  with- 
party,  which  favored  popular  liberty,  and  out  success  to  have  the  smaller  council,  in- 
opposed  to  the  Ghibelline  or  aristocratic  stead  of  the  greater  one,  made  an  appellate 
party.  Originally  they  chose  their  rulers  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  political  and  crimi- 
from  the  nobility,  and  their  authority,  al-  nal  offouses.  On  the  other  hand,  his  recom- 
though  it  became  practically  hereditary,  was  qiendation  that  savings-banks  should  be 
nevertheless  conferred  upon  them  by  popu-  established  for  the  poor,  where  they  could 
lar  suffrage.  The  commercial  growth  and  not  only  hoard  their  earnings  but  could  also 
prosperity  of  Florence  evolved  a  new  aris-  obtain  small  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
tocracy  of  wealth,  who  became  rivals  to  the  exhibited  an  active  and  intelligent  sympa- 
old  nobility  and  ultimately  supplanted  them  thy  with  them  and  their  wants.  He  also 
in  the  government  of  the  Republic.  The  favored  among  other  measures  an  amnesty 
Medici  belonged  to  this  commercial  aristoo-  to  the  adherents  of  the  Medicean  govem- 
racy,  and  under  their  sway  the  republican  ment  that  was  liberal  and  magnanimous  in 
spirit  and  sentiment  rapidly  declined.  Re-  its  terms,  and  urged  the  appointment  of  a 
publican  forms  of  government  were  scrupu-  commission  which  was  authorized  to  remit 
lously  preserved,  but  their  virility  was  de-  its  unpaid  fines  and  taxes  and  to  readjust 
«troyed  and  they  were  made  ^e  instruments  aU  taxes,  which  he  maintained  should  be 
of  usurpation.  In  this  way  the  Parliament  chiefly  levied  upon  real  estate ;  and  with  an 
in  which  the  people  were  occasionally  con-  almost  unexampled  disinterestedness  he  ad- 
vened upon  the  great  square  of  the  city  to  vocated  the  taxation  of  church  property, 
consider  any  proposed  changes  of  the  con-  Professor  Yillari  says,  furthermore,  that 
siitntion,  and  which  was  one  of  their  oldest  the  system  of  taxaticna  which  was  then 
and  most  cherished  institutions,  was  used  adopted  by  the  advice  of  Savonarola  is  still 
by  the  Medici  to  register  their  decrees  and  in  use  at  Florence. 

to  gain  for  them  the  appearance  of  a  popu-       But  the  Frate  is  the  Italian  image  of  the 

lar  sanction,  and  eventually  became  about  Puritan ;  his  ideal  government  is  a  theoo- 

as  fair  and  truthful  an  expression  of  the  racy;  he  tells  the  Florentines  that  Christ 

popular  will  as  a  plebescite  or  one  of  our  own  is  their  king  and  that  they  need  no  other, 

^  primaries."     Savonarola   distrusted   the  and  stamps  his  sacred  image  on  their  coin ; 

Parliament  and  procured  the  adoption  of  a  he  seeks  to  impose  his  ascetic  notions  of 

law  requiring  the  members  of  the  Signoria,  duty  and  morality  upon  the  community  and 

upon  being  inducted  into  their  offices,  to  to  make  them  its  laws ;  he  strives  to  repress 

take  an  oath  that  they  would  not  convoke  the  little  vanities  and  innocent  amusements 

one,  and  making  its  violation  a  capital  of-  of  the  peoj^  with  physical  force ;  he  can- 
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not  see,  what  many  of  lu  »till  fail  cr  refuse  for  heresy  is  a  oardinalate,  and  the  red  hat 

to  see,  that  something  must  be  left  to  ihe  was  tendered  to  Sayonarola,  who  refused 

individual  consoienoe,  and  that  any  inter-  the  Inribe.    The  Frate  was  then  forbidden 

ference  with  the  personal  liberty  of  one  be>  to  preach,  and  for  a  time  he  respected  the 

yond  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  inhibition ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  period 

others  is  of  itself  immoral  as  well  as  im-  of  four  months  he  resumed  his  sermons* 

politic  Other  orders  were  addressed  to  him  and 

"  The  precepts  of  Christianity/'  says  Sir  were  disobeyed  upon  various   excusatory 

Thomas  Erskine  May,  who  thus  adopts  the  {nretezts    without    openly   breaking    wiUi 

sentiment  of  Guizot,  *^  are  purely  spiritual  Borne.    The  Pope  was  assumed  to  have 

and   moral;   they  were  not  designed   by  acted  upon  misinformation,  to  have  had 

Christ  himself  to  affect  the  political  reli^  evil  counselors,  and  to  have  transgressed 

tlons  of  men.    It  was  only  by  exalting  and  the  limits  of  hi^  authority  as  to  the  vicar  of 

purifying  the  moral  principles  of  society,  Christ    But  the  breach  between  the  Yati- 

by  overcoming  the  natural  selfishness  of  the  can  and  Savonarola  was  obvious,  and  it  im- 

human  heart,  by  enforcing  the  sacred  duties  paired  his  influence.    His  enemies  became 

of  charity  to  all  men,  and  by  raising  a  just  aggressive  and  insulting;  armed  and  bel- 

eonception  of  the  equal  claims  of  mankind  ligerent  they  went  to  the  cathedral  when  he 

upon  the  mercy  and  beneficence  of  their  was  preaching;  drums  were  beaten  without 

Creator,  that  the  Christian  faith  could  tem-  its  doors  and  tumults  occurred  within.    At 

per  the  government  of  states."  last  he  was  excommunicated,  but  after  a 

AlexandflT  the  Sixth,  who  was  a  Borgia,  brief  retirement  he  resumed  preaching  not- 
and  although  at  the  head  of  a  celibate  priest-  withstanding  the  bull,  and  he  now  denied 
hood  the  father  and  reputed  paramour  of  the  infallibility  of  Alexander  and  assailed 
the  notorious  Lucretia,  was  Pope  from  1498  him  from  the  pulpit  with  the  strongest  in- 
to 1508.  His  election  was  procured  by  vective.  Florence  was  threatened  with  an 
simony,  and  during  his  pontificate  the  prac-  interdict  if  he  should  continue  to  preach, 
tices  by  which  he  had  thriven  were  con-  and  its  Signoria  compelled  him  to  desist, 
tinned  until  the  sale  of  benefices  became  He  next  wrote  letters  to  the  princes  of  £u- 
open  and  shameless.  Modern  criticism  has  rope  urging  the  convocation  of  a  council  for 
undertaken  to  show  that  the  crimes  of  the  the  reformation  of  the  church  and  the  depo- 
Borgias,  as  well  as  those  of  Tiberius,  Nero  sition  of  Alexander ;  but,  one  of  them  fall- 
and  others,  are  not  so  black  as  they  have  ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  scheme 
been  painted ;  but  there  is  enough  evidence  came  to  nought 

of  an  unimpeachable  sort  to  convince  the  The  declining  popularity  of  the  Frate  was 

uncritical  mind  that  no  injustice  has  been  hastened  to  its  ultimate  overthrow  in  the 

done  Alexander  the  Sixth  by  the  strictures  year  1498  by  an  act  which  was  puerile  in 

of  the  historian.  itself,  although  tragic  in  its  results.    Some 

The  Vatican  did  not  concern  itself  about  one  made  a  foolish  proposal  to  test  the  efi^ 

Savonarola  until  he  became  a  force  in  sec-  cacy  of  his  supernatural  powers  by  an  ordeal 

ular  afEairs,  and  then  it  suddenly  discovered  of  fire,  and  it  was  foolishly  accepted.    It 

that  he  was  disseminating  fake  religious  was  the  prayer-gauge  of  Professor  Tyndall 

doctrine.    When  this  discovery  was  made  in  a  medieval  form,  and  with  a  strong  in- 

the  Pope  first  expostulated  and  then  cen-  fusionof  murderous  intensity  that  was  pecu- 

sured,  and  both  the  expostulation  and  cen-  liarly  Italian.    One  of  the  Prate's  adherents 

sure  were  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  and  one  of  his  opponents  were  to  enter  the 

the  Frate  to  present  himself  at  Rome.    It  fire,  and  Qod  was  to  defend  the  right    Sa- 

was  the  invitation  of  the  spider  to  the  fly,  vonarola  refused  his  sanction  to  this  pro- 

and  the  wary  monk  declined  it  with  polite  ceeding  at  the  outset,  but  finally  acquiesced 

excuses.    Then  it  occurred  to  the  wily  and  in  it  and  confidently  expected  a  miraculous 

astute  diplomatist  in  St  Peter's  chair  that  intervention  of  the  Almighty  for  the  proteo- 

the  most  appropriate  and  effective  remedy  tion  of  his  disciple  and  champion.    The  day 
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appointed  by  the  Signoria  for  the  ordeal  was  thus  obtained  which  oonnts  for  nothing 
arrived,  the  fuel  was  prepared,  and  the  crowd  as  an  evidence  of  the  insincerity  of  his  for- 
assembled  on  the  great  square  to  witness  the  mer  professions.  He  was  tried  twice,  once 
spectacle.  Savonarola  and  the  Pominicans  in  April  and  again  in  May.  The  Pope  had 
were  represented  by  Fra  Dominico  and  the  requested  that  he  be  seut  to -Rome  for  his 
Franciscans  by  Giuliano  Rondinelli,  and  trial,  but  the  request  was  denied  by  the 
these  representatives  of  the  rival  orders  Signoria,  and  at  the  last  trial  the  Pope  was 
were  to  enter  the  fire  together.  Another  represented  by  two  commissioners,  Savona- 
Franciscan  by  the  name  of  Fra  Francesco,  rola  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  on  the  28rd 
who  had  challenged  Savonarola  to  enter  the  day  of  May  1498  he  was  hanged  and  then 
fire  with  him,  was  waiting  there  for  the  crit-  burned  and  his  remains  were  thrown  into 
ical  juncture  when  he  could  compel  the  Frate  ike  Amo.  On  the  scafibld  he  accepted  the 
to  accept  the  challenge  or  brave  the  contu-  plenary  indulgence  of  the  Pope,  and  died  as 
mely  of  the  mob  by  declining  it  Objections  he  had  lived,  loyal  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
were  made  by  the  Franciscans  to  the  habit  Savonarola  was  bom  an  ascetic  The 
and  vestments  of  Fra  Dominico ;  the  possi-  innate  vigor  of  his  temperament  is  evinced 
bility  of  their  being  enchanted  was  urged  in  the  earliest  incidents  of  his  childhood 
against  them  and  they  were  removed.  The  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  it  was 
abandonment  of  his  crucifix  was  then  de-  carefully  fostered  by  his  scholastic  eduoa- 
manded  and  it  was  laid  aside.  Next  it  was  tion  and  conventual  studies,  and  by  his 
insisted  that  the  host  should  not  be  taken  whole  mode  of  life.  It  was  not  unnatural 
into  the  fire,  and  a  grave  and  learned  theo-  that  he  should  distrust  the  Renaissance ; 
logical  discussion  between  the  Dominicans  that  he  should  see  its  worst  tendencies  only 
and  the  Franciscans  ensued.  The  latter  and  that  he  should  charge  the  ills  of  society 
contended  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  sacri-  to  its  account  The  mendicant  friar  whose 
lege  to  expose  the  host  to  the  flames,  while  life  was  consecrated  to  poverty  and  hard- 
the  former  claimed  that  only  the  accidents  ship,  who  slept  upon  the  rudest  pallet  and 
could  perish,  and  both  positions  were  sup-  fared  upon  the  coarsest  food,  felt  no  sym- 
ported  by  many  eminent  authorities  of  the  pathy  with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  Re- 
church.  Both  sides  remained  firm,  and  the  naissanoe,  and  his  prophetic  vision  was  not 
solemn  and  edifying  arguments  were  at  last  clear  and  far-reaching  enough  to  discern 
interrupted  by  an  order  from  the  Signoria  that  the  fabric  of  our  modem  culture  was 
prohibiting  the  ordeal.  The  crowd  dispersed  to  be  built  upon  it  as  a  foundation.  He 
with  turbulence  and  riots.  The  Frate  was  was  no  vulgar  iconoclast,  like  that  Isauriaa 
assailed  with  hoots  and  jeers  and  threatened  boor  who  was  monarch  of  the  Byzantine 
with  personal  violence  for  not  having  vol  an-  Empire  in  the  eighth  century  and  led  in  the 
tarily  entered  the  fire  when  the  others  failed  ruthless  destruction  of  the  paintings  and 
to  do  so,  and  a  squad  of  soldiers  conducted  statuary  of  its  capital ;  but  he  cared  for  art 
him  back  to  the  convent.  This  was  on  the  and  literature  as  he  cared  for  government 
sixth  of  April  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  and  free  institutions,  only  as  they  were  the 
the  end.  Soon  afterwards  the  convent  was  faithful  servitors  of  the  church  and  could 
stormed  by  the  infuriated  mob  and,  after  a  be  used  for  the  effectuations  of  its  purposes, 
short  and  desperate  resistance,  an  entrance  which,  in  his  opinion  comprehended  the 
was  made  and  its  inmates  were  captured,  whole  as  well  as  the  highest  good  of  man- 
Insult  and  execrations  were  showered  upon  kind.  Instead  of  being  touched  by  the 
the  Frate ;  he  was  kicked  and  cufi^ed  and  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  instead  of  disoov- 
spat  upon.  The  mockery  of  a  trial  was  had  ering  in  its  liberalizing  and  humanizing 
before  a  special  commission.  He  was  put  tendencies  a  means  for  the  renovation  of 
to  the  torture, — ^his  joints  were  dislocated  the  church,  he  would  have  suppressed  it 
and  buming  coals  were  applied  to  his  feet  altogether,  and  he  led  in  a  rigorous  al- 
to extort  from  him  a  denial  of  the  visions  and  though  a  short-lived  and  ineffective  reao- 
revelations  he  had  reported,  and  a  denial  tion  against  it 
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This  reactionary  seDtiment  is  evinced  in  years.    On  the  death  of  Savonarola,  Sandro 

his  sermons  and  in  the  measures  of  govern-  Botticelli,   whose  genius  and  works  have 

ment  proposed  by  him,  and  it  also  found  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  apprecia- 

expression  in   a  striking  and  memorable  tive  analysis  by  recent  English  critics,  laid 

pageant  at  the  close  of  the  carnival  in  the  aside  his  pencil  forever  and  subsequently 

year  1497,  which  is  known  as  the  '*  burning  died  in  a  religious  melancholy.     Angelo 

of  the  vanities."    Bands  of  children  were  Poliziano  and  Pico  della  Mirandola  became 

organized  and  trained  by  the  Frate,  and  disciples  of  Savonarola,  and  Pico,  says  Mr. 

sent  by  him  to  the  houses  of  the  Floren-  Pater,<<  was  buried  in  the  cloister  at  Saint 

tines  to  demand  in  the  name  of  the  church  Marks  in  the  hood  and  white  frock  of  the 

whatsoever  seemed  to  minister  to  their  ease  Dominican  order." 

or  luxury  or  self  indulgence.    Books  that  The  Renaissance  was  the  manifestation 

were  deemed  immoral, — and  in   this  cate-  in  Italy  of  a  movement  which  in  northern 

gory  were  included  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  central  Europe  assumed  the  form  of  the 

and  most  of  the  Italian  and  all  the  Greek  reformation.    Before  Savonarola  was  bom, 

and   Latin    poets,— pictures,   masks,    gay  Wycliffe,  its  "  morning  star,"  the  master  of 

dresses  and  personal  ornaments,  chess-boards,  Balliol  college  in  Oxford  University,  had 

cards,  musical  instruments  and  composi-  aroused  the  wrath  of  Rome  by  denying  the 

tions,  false  hair,  looking-glasses,  perfumes,  real  presence  in  the  eucharist,  the  miracu- 

statuettes  in  ivory  and  alabaster,  and  other  lous  virtues  that  men  claimed  for  masses, 

articles  of  a  like  sort  were  collected  in  this  penances  and  extreme  unction,  by  opposing 

way  and  deposited  in  a  great  pyramid  in  the  the  whole  system  of  episcopacy  and  endow- 

Piazza  della  Signoria.    On  the  7th  day  of  ments,  and  by  asserting  the  sovereignty  of 

February  multitudes    received   the    com-  the  English  monarch  in  spiritual  as  well  as 

munion  from  his  hands  and  were  afterwards  temporal  matters;  and  had  died  in  peace  at 

formed  into  a  grand  procession  and,  with  Lutterworth  in  1884.     On  the  continent 

many  pious  but  somewhat  spectacular  ac-  John  Huss,  president  of  the  theological  fac- 

oompaniments,  traversed  the  street  until  ulty  at  the  University  at  Prague,  the  equal 

they  reached .  the  piazza.    Here,  after  the  of  the  Oxford  professor  in  scholarship  and 

singing  of  lauds  and  other  devotional  exer-  his  superior  in  courage,  had  assailed  auric- 

eises,  the  pyramid  of  vanities  was  fired  amid  ular  confession,  the  worship  of  the  virgin 

much  devout  rejoicing   and  thanksgiving,  and  the  saints,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  and 

So  far  as  the  influence  of  Savonarola  and  maintained  the  rights  of  conscience  and  pri- 
of  this  reactionary  impulse  operated  to  pro-  vate  judgment,  and  had  resolutely  gone  to 
mote  the  morality  of  the  people  and  to  cor-  that  memorable  council  at  Constance  and 
reot  the  excesses  of  the  Renaissance  it  was  met  his  death  by  its  edict  at  the  stake  in  1415, 
unquestionably  salutary,  but  it  overstepped  singing  hymns  as  the  flames  rose  around 
these  bounds  and  became  noxious.  Some  him.  These  were  men  of  their  time,  who 
of  its  immediate  results  are  shown  in  the  were  abreast  with  its  thought  and  sympa- 
profound  impression  that  it  made  on  the  thized  with  its  purposes,  and  under  whose 
minds  of  a  few  who  were  thoroughly  imbued  ministrations  it  was  ripening  for  the  advent 
with  the  best  spirit  of  that  period,  and  these  of  the  great  reformer  who  was  bom  in  1487. 
instances  serve  to  illustrate  its  natural  tend-  Like  Savonarola  they  denounced  the  per- 
ency.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  of  whose  Madonna  sonal  vices  of  the  priesthood,  but  they  also 
of  Mercy  Sir  David  Wilkie  says  that  '<It  went  further  and  attacked  the  system  by 
combines  the  merits  of  Raphael,  Titian,  which  these  vices  were  generated  and  pro- 
Rembrandt  and  Rubens,"  flung  upon  the  tected,  and  in  this  way  more  than  in  any 
pile  of  burning  "  vanities  "  all  his  designs,  other  they  showed  themselves  to  be  actuated 
drawings  and  studies  of  profane  subjects  by  the  true  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  The 
and  the  undraped  human  figure,  and  in  the  Italian  monk  never  questioned  the  tenets  of 
retirement  of  a  convent  wholly  abandoned  the  church,  but  reserved  his  censure  for  those 
the  practice  of  his  art  for  a  period  of  four  who  did  so  or  who  deviated  from  the  stand- 
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ards  of  conduct  that  be  believed  to  be  created  while  contemporary  with  it  and  just  nor&  of 
by  it,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  he  regarded  Italy  was  the  confederacy  of  Swiss  cantons. 
Wycliffe  and  Huss  as  dangerous  heretics.  The  Frate  had  that  extreme  fineness  o| 
His  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  Alexander  touch  for  spiritual  things  which  brings  me« 
the  Sixth  was  based  upon  a  quibbie,  and  into  dose  contact  with  the  mystmes  of  the 
does  not  evince  any  lack  of  belief  in  the  universe,  which  enables  them  to  more  clearly 
dogma  of  papal  infallibility ;  while  his  accept-  apprehend  what  is  hidden  from  the  reason 
ance  of  plenary  indulgence  on  the  scaffold  and  intellect,  and  which  is  sometimes  i^ 
from  a  Pope  whom  he  knew  and  had  por-  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  its  possessor, 
trayed  to  his  audiences  as  the  incarnation  His  spirituality  was  fostered  by  almost  inoes- 
of  wickedness  exhibits  an  amazing  faith  in  it.  sant  prayer  and  meditation,  by  fastings  and 
Savonarola  was  a  man  of  faith  and  force ;  vigils,  and  by  every  device  which  monasti- 
of  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence  and  a  cism  provides  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
moralorder  of  the  universe  which  made  him  soul  from  the  burdens  of  mortality,  horn 
a  prophet,  of  force  to  move  others  by  his  the  lusts  and  worldliness  of  the  flesh.  He 
words  and  example  which  made  him  a  leader  trusted  with  implicit  reverenoe  its  insights 
of  men.  He  was  the  conscience  of  Italy  at  and  intuitions,  its  visions  and  revelatioiis, 
a  time  when  it  lay  under  the  almost  exclu-  its  pious  hallucinations  and  holy  aberrations, 
sive  dominion  of  its  intellect  as  it  was  typi-  and  accepted  its  illusive  and  dangerous  guid- 
fied  in  Lorenzo,  between  whom  and  the  ance,  believing  that 
Frate  the  antagonism  was  inevitable.  He  «— ^the  U^t  thst  led  Mtray 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  duty  Wm  light  from  Hearen.*' 
but  he  lacked  breadth  of  view,  and  the  lack  Instead  of  a  mutual  action  and  re-action  of 
of  it  was  the  capital  defect  of  his  states-  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties  upon 
manship  as  well  as  his  religion.  While  he  one  another,  by  means  of  which  the  exoeaeos 
exhibited  a  singular  capacity  for  the  details  of  each  might  have  been  corrected  by  the 
of  legislation  and  government,  he  committed  other  and  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  fatal  mistake  of  encouraging  the  Italian  both  attained,  the  perceptions  of  the  intel- 
eities  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid  for  protection  lect  were  vigorously  subordinated  to  these 
instead  of  upon  a  union  among  themselves, —  mysterious  promptings  of  the  ^iritual  OMi- 
and  the  federal  idea  is  not  a  modem  one,  sciousness.  The  mal-adjustment  of  these 
although  it  has  just  been  realized  in  Italy  faculties, — ^theexcessivepredoroinanceof  the 
by  its  unification.  Long  before  Savonarola's  spiritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  excessive 
time,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  ceur  predominance  of  the  intellectual  on  the 
tury,  the  Hanseatic  league  was  formed  and  other, — ^was  the  source  of  the  strength  and 
at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  weakness  of  both  Savonarola  and  the  Be- 
at the  zenith  of  its  power  and  influence,  naissance.                         NohU  C  BtUkr* 


THE  Suburbs  in  summer. 

Hi  ^^♦'jjE  suburbs?'     You  refer  to— Bos-  Company,  was  saying  to  me  only  yester- 

ton?"  day— - 

"  Ah,  from  New  England  ?    WeU,  But  as  everybody  has  heard  this  worthy 

my  dear  sir,  Boston  is  really  a  fine  gentleman's  remarks  we  will  not  wait  for 

place  you  know, — ^but  New  York  was  meant,  the  rest  of  them,  but  saunter  out  through 

New  York,  sir,  will  soon  be  the  great  finan-  this  interminably  long  pier.    The  great  bam- 

cial  center  of  the  world.    My  friend  Thomp-  like  structure  over  it  covers  a  vast  amount 

son,  president  of  the  Unlimited  Banking  of  boxes,  barrels  and  all  that  limitless  va- 
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liety  oomprised  under  the  word  '*  irelgbt,"  is  the  Coney  Islaod  pier  whither  she  is 
which  busy,  bustling  men,  perspiration*  bound.  Following  the  stream  of  excursion- 
adorned,  are  with  no  inconsiderable  clamor  ists  aboard  a  round  trip  ticket  is  obtained 
and  the  penetrating  clatter  of  numerous  for  fifty  cents — ^which  secures  not  only  the 
hand  trucks  transferring  to  the  big  steam-  sail  both  ways  and  admission  to  the  delights 
*boat  on  one  side,  all  deficiencies  being  quick-  of  the  pier  but  also  this  alluring  possibility ; 
ly  made  good  by  the  loads  from  constantly-  *'  At  the  end  of  season  of  1880  the  Pier 
arriving  wagons ;  while  on  the  other  side  Company  will  present  to  one  of  their  patrons 
the  intermittent  puffiug  and  rattling  of  a  $1€00«  Keep  numbered  coupon;  it  may 
steam  dredging  apparatus  add  to  the  be-  be  the  lucky  number."  ^All  wrong — ^lot- 
wildering  noise,  as,  under  the  easy  guidance  tery  business."  Well,  what  do  you  advise  ? 
of  two  or  three  men,  with  little  seeming  throwing  away  the  coupon  ? 
effort  and  an  almost  human  intelligenoe  it  The  boat  is  already  underway  and  a  shady 
scoops  up  from  under  the  water  about  a  seat  is  no  sooner  secured  than  having  re- 
cart  load  at  once  of  rich  blacjc  mud  and  ceived  a  last  installment  of  passengers  at 
dumps  it  into  the  waiting  scow.  But  finally  another  pier  she  makes  a  final  start 
the  end  of  the  pier  is  reached,  and  a  miscel-  And  now  refreshing  breezes  coming  up 
laneous  group  of  men,  women  and  children,  the  bay  meet  us  as  with  subtly  suggestive 
many  in  holiday  attire,  comes  into  view,  invitation  from  the  ocean,  toward  which  the 
Fortunately  the  pilgrimage  upon  which  all  boat  pushes  on  as  in  response.  There  is  a 
are  bent  is  one  of  pleasure,  otherwise  there  delightful  atmosphere  of  relaxation  and  en- 
might  be  manifestations  of  discontent  be-  joyment.  The  water  dimples  with  **  count- 
cause  of  this  waiting  in  a  hot  sun.  But  as  less  laughter."  There  be  Italian  musicians 
many  as  possible  crowd  together  on  the  rude  among  us,  and  the  harper  harps,  keeping 
benched  under  the  primitive  board  roof  pro-  time  to  the  fiddlers  who  fiddle  and  the  fluting 
vided  by  the  money-making  excursion  man-  flutist.  Here  and  there  a  head  or  footkeeps 
agers,  tongues  and  fans  are  in  lively  motion,  time  to  the  enlivening  melody.  That  young 
and  **  runners  "  of  various  boats  keep  up  a  girl  manifests  a  strong  disposition  to  dance, 
steady  fire  of  harangue  and  chafiE.  She  is  one  of  a  party  of  ten  who  have  made 
And  now  with  an  ostentatious  blare  of  complete  surrender  to  the  abounding  pleas- 
brass  and  great  activity  in  the  department  ure.  Paterfamilias,  mindful  of  thrift  in 
of  the  bass  drum  (whose  operator  is  plainly  his  recreations,  orders  five  glasses  of  drinka- 
bent  on  an  unmistakable  illustration  of  the  bles,  lager  predominating,  and  not  even  the 
principle  enunciated  in  the  dictionary ; —  infant  in  arms  is  neglected  in  the  equitable 
*^  An  instrument  of  music," — (jnc) — (?) —  distribution  thereof.  Colored  youths  are 
^  consisting  of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  hemi-  omnipresent,  arrayed  in  white  aprons,  their 
sphere  upon  which  a  piece  of  veUum  is  hair  closely  shorn,  and  each  with  a  waiter, 
stretched,  to  be  beaten  with  a  stick)  the  steam-  Sauntering  slowly  about  they  continually  say 
boat  Twilight  moves  slowly  up,  amid  a  great  with  solicitous  modulation  of  tone,  "Drinks 
outcry  of  "  New  iron  pier,  Rockaway  1 "  and  refreshments  of  all  kinds  I "  or  **  All 
**  Cheapest  sail  in  the  world — ^thirty  miles  kinds  of  mixed  drinks  I  Fresh  cool  lager  1 " 
for  only  a  quarter ! "  Surely,  thirty  miles'  Those  who  do  not  respond  to  the  gentle  invi- 
sail  is  much  excursion  pork  for  only  two  tation  are  in  an  inconsiderable  minority, 
shillings.  Straightway  another  benevolent.  Shades  of  Murphy  1  temperance  has  little 
gentleman  breaks  in  with  "  Wait  for  the  abiding  place  here.  And  the  truth  speaker 
big  boat — brings  all  her  passengers  back."  must  add,  good  order  prevails,  and  with 
(Horrible  insinuation.)  "  Takes  you  right  many  it  is  nothing  stronger  than  lemonade, 
to  the  biggest  hotel  in  the  world  1"  One  Turning  attention  from  our  own  deck 
would  like  to  see  that  mastadon  of  hotels  at  every  variety  and  size  of  craft  are  succes- 
Bockaway.  But  with  the  Twilight's  de-  sively  encountered,  other  excursion  boats 
parture  the  Richard  Stockton  comes  along-  speeding  gayly  along  as  we  are  in  largest 
side,  suggesting  that  to-day's  destination  number,  but  as  well  ocean  steamers,  full- 
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rigged  ships,  brigs,  two  and  three  masted  Perhaps  the  first  impidseis  to  turn  toward 
schooners,  sloops, — at  anchor,  getting  under  the  music  The  performers  are  close  at 
way,  towed  by  puffing  tugs,  or  the  wind  hand  toward  the  left  in  the  center  of  the 
swelUng  their  sails, — sometimes  a  swiftly-  large  square  room  into  which  the  end  of  the 
moving  pleasure  yacht,  whose  expanse  of  pier  at  the  sides  and  overhead  expands, 
pure  white  canvas  seems  so  great  in  propor-  Excepting  the  outer  comers  which  are  pro-' 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  hull ;  verily  she  is  tected  by  glass  sashes  nothing  hinders  the 
like  some  mighty  aquatic  bird,  with  plum-  free  play  of  sea  air  on  all  sides,  and  the  wait- 
age  undefiled  and  grace  in  every  motion,  ers  among  the  little  wooden  tables  set  round 
The  sight  inspires  in  large  deg^ree  such  with  chairs  give  in  some  degree  the  sense  of 
admiring  wonder  as  the  natives  felt  on  a  beer  garden  out  in  the  ocean.  But  a  bath 
Columbus'  first  approach,  and  one  sympa-  is  the  appropriate  preliminary  to  further  ob- 
thizes  with  Mr.  Black.  servation,  to  obtain  which  one  starts  down 
Entering  the  Narrows,  the  shores  on  that  far-reaching  vista  of  wooden  floor  and 
either  hand  are  dotted  with  houses  in  the  ceiling  that  stretches  away  toward  land.  Is 
midst  of  abundant  summer  foliage,  and  it  not  a  matchless  promenade  ?  In  the  center 
passing  those  grim  guardians,  forts  Hamilton  are  encountered  at  pleasant  intervab  oma- 
and  Lafayette  on  the  one  hand  and  Rich-  mental  aquaria  with  plants.  Rows  of  seats 
mond  on  the  other,  our  boat  emerges  upon  which  invite  to  rest  on  either  hand  still 
the  wide-reaching  outer  bay,  for  all  pur-  leave  ample  space  for  the  stream  of  human- 
poses  of  landsmen  on  a  pleasure  trip  the  ity  between.  The  first  obstruction  to  the 
ocean  itsell  An  increased  saltiness  per^  view  is  encountered  midway  in  various 
vades  the  stronger  breeze,  and  away  to  the  rooms  where  one  may  eai  and  drink, — a  sort 
left  the  Coney  Island  beach  is  discerned,  of  half-way-house  as  it  were.  Kearing  the 
,  A  nearer  approach  only  reveals  more  plainly  land  end  of  the  pier  one  comes  point  blank 
its  uHer  flatness,  and  entire  lack  of  any  upon  a  full-blown  restaurant  of  the  high- 
vegetable  g^wth  to  relieve  the  glare  of  toned  stamp  which  extends  offers  of  much 
light  from  the  sand  excepting  here  and  food  of  superior  quality  for  comparatively 
there  patches  of  coarse  marsh  grass.  A  few  little  money,  pluming  itself  on  its  '*  tMi 
scattered  houses  without  sign  of  life  and  a  d^hote  **  and  "  chef  from  the  Hotel  Bruns- 
wooden  pier  which  is  apparently  rarely  wick."  Yet  again  on  descending  the  stair^ 
visited  by  man  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  way  which  leads  landward  another  '*  wine> 
barren  loneliness  of  the  outlook.  But  fur-  room  "  discloses  itself.  Plainly  the  kind 
ther  along  there  comes  into  view  the  cloud  gentleman  of  the  pier  mean  that  all  shall 
of  flags  above  the  motley  collection  of  low-  have  opportunity  of  refreshment 
roofedbuildingsatWestBrighton,<Atf  Coney  Armed  with  bath  ticket  of  which  auni- 
Island  of  old  time,  or  rather  till  within  three  formed  official  takes  possession,  one  turns 
years.  From  their  midst  rises  high  in  air  a  square  about  and  emerges  upon  the  **  lower 
skeleton  tower,  and  in  front  extends  far  deck,*'  ten  feet  beneath  and  of  equal  extent 
out  into  the  ocean  the  great  iron  pier ;  to  with  the  one  just  traversed  overhead.  The 
the  extreme  end  of  which  our  boat  is  soon  twenty-five  cent  ticket  secures  a  bathing- 
made  fast  by  the  aid  of  several  highly  nau-  suit  of  decent  material  and  make  though 
tical  appearing  men  of  bronzed  countenance  possibly  a  little  miscellaneous  in  point  of  fit, 
and  in  most  approved  sailor  costume.  A  free  custody  of  valuables  in  a  sealed  envel- 
cloud  of  witnesses  grazes  from  the  **  upper  ope  on  which  one  writes  his  name  and  room 
deck  "  of  the  pier  upon  the  disembarking  number,  and  admission  to  one  of  the  twelve 
of  this  new  throng,  and  welcoming  strains  hundred  dressing  rooms.  Arrayed  for  the 
of  music  from  a  band  float  pleasantly  down,  water,  the  key  of  his  room  being  donned  by 
Following  the  multitude  up  the  stairway  from  means  of  its  rubber  necklace  after  the  man- 
the  **  lower  decks,"  one  passes  between  uni-  ner  of  a  locket,  the  bather  passes  down  one 
formed  officials  who  subtract  a  coupon  from  of  the  several  stairways  leading  directly 
his  ticket,  and  finds  himself  at  last  on  the  pier,  under  the  pier  to  the  water.    He  is  in  the 
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midst  of  light  iron  columns  which  at  not  and  then  one  is  taking  a  ride  which  a  small 
obtrusive  intervals  support  the  pier  perhaps  payment  secures  on  a  Shetland  pony  or  in  a 
twelve  feet  above  and  give  a  vista  towards  donkey  cart.  The  child  occupation  of  the 
its  seaward  end  as  of  the  pillars  of  some  low  place  is  digging.  No  careful  guiurdian  of 
and  unprecedentedly  long  nave,  devoid  of  well  kept  turf  or  garden  here  I  but  unlimited 
adornment.  Shelter  from  the  sun  is  one  license  and  white  sand  without  stint ;  and 
novel  and  agreeable  feature  of  the  situation,  numerous  venders  of  little  spades  and  wooden 
The  numerous  ropes  hanging  down  from  pails  leave  nothing  for  heart  to  desire.  Noth- 
above  furnish  another,  for  the  inconsider-  ing  ? — yes,  there  is  one  thing ;  a  ride  between 
able  support  which  a  single  hand  obtains  whiles  in  a  carousal.  The  heart  that  does 
from  oue  of  these  gives  just  that  trifling  not  beat  quicker  at  sight  of  a  Coney  Island 
aid  and  confidence  which  enable  even  the  carousal  must  indeed  be  insensible  to  lofty 
most  inexperienced  to  float  indefinitely,  inspiration.  They  are  legion.  One  beholds 
Stretched  at  one's  ease  on  the  water,  moved  no  monotonous  succession  of  horses,  but  lions, 
gently  up  and  down  by  the  incoming  waves  camels,  ostriches,  deer,  and  other  creations  of 
or  perhaps  dashed  with  foam  from  one  just  which  one  never  heard,T—strange,  awe-inspir- 
breaking,  the  sun's  rays  defied, — ^that  comes  ing  and  wonderful.  As  the  entrancing  pro- 
pretty  near  *'  everlasting  bliss  "  for  a  mun-  cession  dashes  around  in  its  circuit,  a  hare- 
dane  arrangement.  headed  and  shirt-sleeved  man  with  fierce 

Dressed  and  back  upon  the  upper  deck,  energy  grinds  noble  music  from  a  fine  hand- 
attention  can  to  better  advantage  be  given  organ.  The  Turkish  Patrol  and  Nancy  Lee 
the  other  bathers, — ^to  the  many,  that  is,  pour  f6rth  with  rapidity  and  brilliancy  that 
who  emerge  from  under  the  pier.  The  mer-  bewilder.  One  retires  from  the  keen  excite- 
its  of  the  position  for  observation — twenty-  ment  and  elation  afforded  in  a  daze,  unable 
five  feet  or  so  overhead  and  looking  directly  to  long  endure  such  a  strain, 
down — are  rare.  Expert  swinmiers  abound  But  agreeable  as  it  is  on  the  pier  one 
who  swim  man  fashion,  dog  fashion  and  in  feels  impelled  to  explore  the  heterogeneous 
every  other  imaginable  fashion, — dive,  turn  collection  of  buildings  which  extend  in  both 
somersaults  over  nothing  and  each  other  as  directions  along  the  shore,  the  most  con- 
well,  and  delight  to  exemplify  man's  possi-  spiouous  of  which  as  he  passes  between  rows 
bilities  in  the  water.  Nor  are  there  want-  of  evergreens  in  tubs  that  line  the  broad 
ing  timid  outcries  from  fair  ones  taking  plank  walk  leading  from  the  pier  is  *<  Sea 
swimming  lessons,  and — sight  above  all  for  Beach  Palace," — ^what  was  the  Government 
interested  contemplation! — those  of  pon-  Building  at  the  Centennial  transformed 
derous  proportions,  perhaps  bald  as  well,  into  a  huge  restaurant.  A  long  high  edifice 
their  well-considered  movements  contrast-  with  a  restaurant  on  the  lower  story  passes 
ing  sharply  with  the  hilarious  activity  all  for  a  theater.  It  quickly  appears  that  what- 
about.  The  prevailing  masculine  bathing-  ever  is  not  a  bathing-house  or  a  show  is  a 
dress  includes  nothing  beyond  elbow  and  place  for  eating  or  drinking.  The  sights 
knee;  seen  from  this  high  view-point  the  and  sounds  of  .numerous  carousals,  afore- 
white  extremities  of  these  men  in  full  action  mentioned,  obtrude  themselves.  One  may 
of  swimming  irresistibly  suggest  half-peeled  try  rifle«hooting,  archery,  be  weighed,  drink 
frogs.  Apprehension  as  to  cramps  or  other  soda  or  any  other  beverage,  eat  most  any- 
mishaps  is  allayed  by  a  man  in  a  row-boat  thing  from  clams  upward,  see  artificial  egg- 
who  keeps  constantly  near  for  such  emergen-  hatching, — ^in  short  eat,  drink  and  be  merry 
cies.  in  innumerable  places  and  ways.    Milk  can 

But  bathers  from  the  pier  are  only  a  part  be  had  for  a  pittance  which  must  be  &esh, 

of  those  within  view.    Innumerable  bathing-  for  does  not  a  damsel  in  unmistakable  Swiss 

houses  clustering  on  the  shore  near  by  con-  costume  milk  the  cow  before  our  very  eyes  ? 

tribute  liberal  quotas.    Mingled  among  the  As  night  draws  on  electric  and  other 

throng  of  spectators  sitting  and  sauntering  lights  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene, 

on  the  shore  are  children  of  every  age.   Now  It  is  a  good  time  to  ascend  the  skeleton 
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tower,  which  can  be  done  only  in  elevators,  in  **  Home  Again  "  as  the  boat  makes  fast  to 

The  iron  frame-work  seems  rather  slender  be-  her  pier. 

fore  the  top  three  hundred  feet  up  is  reached.  To  those  with  a  fondness  for  it  the  mnsic 

One  has  a  complete  bird's-eye  view  of  the  on  such  a  trip  is  prominent  among  its  recol- 

countless  lights  below,  grouped  on  the  '^  pla-  lections.    Many  of  the  Italians  always  to  be 

zar,"  in  long  lines  of  fire  as  those  that  mark  heard  on  the  boat  going  down  play  with 

the  far-reaching  pier  on  the  gentle  curve  of  excellent  taste  and  good  effect.    A  good  vio- 

the  asphalt  ''concourse*'  which   leads  to  linist  among  them  will  not  fail  to  find  what- 

Brighton  beach,  and  scattered  everywhere,  ever  pathos  there  is  in  a  melody  and  bring 

Away  in  the  distance,  faint  but  growing  as  it  all  out  to  the  very  last  atom.    They  seem 

it  crawls  nearer,  the  head-light  of  a  locomo-  to    delight  in  the   plaintive  grace  which 

tive  appears.    For  sound  there  rises  from  marks  the  opening  of  Toujours  ou  famaU^ 

earth  mingled  strains  of  two  bands,  hand-  whose  waltz-inspiring  strains  are  heard  this 

organs,  and  an  overpowering  blarting  noise  Summer  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  are 

from  the  aquarium  steam  apparatus  which  almost  sure  to  be  sooner  or  later  followed 

passes  for  music.  The  sudden  bursting  forth  by  the  quaint  minor  of  Dancing  in  the  Bam, 

of  a  fiery  fountain  away  off  near  Manhat-  Three  bands  at  West  Brighton  play  finely 

tan  beach  suggests  that  it  is  Saturday  even-  every  variety  of  composition  from  Midsum- 

ing,  and  soon  there  is  a  discharge  of  rockets  mejMiighVs  Dream  to  a  medley  of  college  airs, 

close  at  hand  from  near  the  foot  of  the  tower.  How  happy  could  one  be  with  either  were 

Our  nearness  to  the  bursting-point  of  the  t'other  two  charmers  away  I    None  of  them 

rockets  two  or  three  hundred  feet  farther  up  are  lacking  in  the  clarionet  element  so  es- 

makes  more  intense  the  soft  luster  from  the  sential  for  delicate  passages  in  band  mu- 

delicately  colored  blue  and  red  and  green  sic ;  and  many  a  time  their  softer  strains 

balls  which  scatter  as  they  explode.  combine  in  effect  with  the  soothing  sea 

The  last  boat  leaves  the  pier  at  a  quarter  breeze  to  waft  one  to  the  realms  of  fancy, 

past  ten.     Passing  slowly  along  with  the  or  some  martial  burst  as  in  the  Boccaccio 

multitude  thronging  to  its  outer  end  one  march  which  has  so  completely  captured  all 

finds  himself  in  an  illumination  from  numer-  brass  bands  will  quicken  the  pulse  and  set 

ous  electric  lights  hardly  less  brilliant  than  band  or  foot  in  motion.     A  quartette  of 

that  of  full  noon.     The  many  gas  jets  are  genuine  Tyroleans  at  one  restaurant  recalls 

fairly  puny  in  the  intense  radiance  which  that  delightful  musical   welcome    from  a 

encompasses  them.    Generally  full,  on  Sat-  group  of  singers  to  those  landing  at  the  foot 

urdays  one  may  expect  to  find  this  last  boat  of  the  Giesbach,  or  the  cheerful  yodel  from 

jammed  with  people  soaked  through  and  sturdy  Swiss  guides  on  the  passes.    The 

through  with  sudi  forms  of  enjoyment  as  penetrating  clatter  of  ''  bones  "  heard  from 

sea  air,  sea  water,  eatables  and  drinkables  afar  advertises  a  small  negro  minstrel  band 

generally,— clams,  ice-cream  and  lager  pre-  whose  performances  are  for  the  edification 

dominating,  —  music,  miscellaneous  shows  of  another  company  of  eaters  and  drinkers, 

and  fireworks.    Good  nature  and  content-  In  fact  almost  all  considerable  restaurants 

ment  are  omnipresent.    Some  one  begins  a  and  many  lesser  ones  as  well,  have  musical 

popular  song  and  the  crowd  come  in  on  the  appurtenances,  shading  in  quality  from  a 

chorus  in  full  strength  and  assorted  time,  first-class  band  to  a  piano  which  has  both 

Not  till  well  within  the  Narrows  is  the  glim-  rheumatism  and  asthma;    and  though  al 

mer  of  the  electric  light  on  the  high  tower  some  discord  is  present  at  none  is  energy 

like  a  star  low  down  in  the  heavens  shut  off  absent,  so  that  a  rich  conglomeration  of 

from  sight,  as  a  planet  hanging  close  to  the  sounds  often  makes  fierce  assault  upon  the 

horizon  which  finally  vanishes  beneath  it.  air   and   one   would  fain   cry,  ^Hold, — 

Three  cheers  for  Garfield  are  proposed,  but  enough  1 " 

as  might  be  supposed  these  New  Yorkers  The  music  at  Manhattan  beach  has  a 

join  more  numerously  in  those  for  Han-  unique  feature  in  Mr.  Levy.    There  is  a  do- 

oock  which  follow.    And  the  excursion  ends  Hcions  mellowness  in  the  tone  whidi  b^ 
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brings  from  hi9  cornet  that  rather  exceeds  Brighton  hotel,  haying  like  all  the  ol^er 
anything  of  the  kind.  He  will  give  sach  a  points  its  own  special  sonrces  of  aj^roach 
piece  as,  by  boat  and  railroad,  is  midway  between 
•<  Ooodnigiit*  farewen,  my  own'true  hemrt ;  Manhattan  and  West  Brighton,  and  in  char- 
A  tiioaaazid  times  terewell  I "  acter  more  like  the  former  in  comparative 
with  a  refinement  of  expression  worthy  the  freedom  firom  appendages.  The  throngs 
tmmp  of  one  of  Fra  Angelico's  angels.  He  continually  passing  to  and  fro  on  foot,  or  by 
on  one  evening  followed  that  piece  on  an  the  countless  horse-power  vehicles  and  the 
encore  with  the  roystering  dash  of  Nancy  little  five-cent  railroad,  over  the  mile  or  so 
Lee^ — a  happy  contrast.  A  second  encore  from  West  Brighton  to  Manhattan  take 
elicited  a  third  style  of  composition  in  a  Brighton  on  the  way. 
Scotch  ballad.  The  embodiment  of  '*  any-  Coney  Island  as  K  whole,  including  Man- 
thing  to  please  "  he  had  given  the  eager  hattan  beach,  Brighton  and  West  Brighton, 
multitude  three  selections  and  by  great  in  facilities  of  access  and  entertainment  and 
clamor  for  another  was  drawn  out  three  the  immense  crowds  that  visit  it  surpasses 
times  to  bow  his  response  to  the  appreciation  by  far  any  of  New  York's  excursion  places, 
so  demonstratively  manifested.  Coming  As  a  resort  which  those  detained  in  the 
out  a  fourth  time  he  brought  out  a  climao-  city  during  the  heats  of  Summer  can  reach 
teric  burst  of  applause  mingled  with  laugh-  in  an  hour  and  come  into  the  full  strength 
ter  by  cutting  one  of  his  graceful  bows  of  ocean  breezes,  its  benefit  can  hardly  be 
short  off  midway  and  bolting  straight  for  overestimated, 
his  position  before  the  audience,  as  saying 

'*  Here 's  one  more,  then  do  please  be  done  I "       Passing  out  of  Central  Park  westward  at 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  was  his  happy  Seventy -second  street   one  finds   a  wide, 

conclusion.  smooth  roadway  which  leads  under  the  **  L  " 

Manhattan  beach  is  altogether  a  different  road,  is  bordered  mainly  by  ^  squatters' " 

place  from  West  Brightop.    Here  are  no  shanties  —  some  with  carefully  cultivated 

carousaJs,  no  hand-organs,  no  miscellaneous  market  gardens,  and  after  four  or  five  blocks 

•hows  or  Rhode  Island  clam  bakes;  only  comes  square  upon  the  Hndson  river.    Then 

two  big  hotels  with  a  huge  bathing  estab-  toward  the  north  stretches  away  the  broad, 

iishment,  broad  plank  walks  and  promenades  macadamized  Riverside  drive.    Its  even  sur^ 

interspersed  with  carefully  kept  turf  and  no-  face  and  great  width  are  at  once  suggestive 

ble  beds  of  coleus  and  scarlet  geranium  af-  of  most  ample  resources  as  available  in  its 

fording  grateful  relief  to  eyes  fatigued  with  construction,  and  as  well  of  its  admirable 

the  glare  from  the  white  sand  which  is  ev-  adaptedness  for  such  a  train  of  luxurious 

eiywhere  else.     There  are  the  bustle  and  equipages  as  niay  be  seen  on  Fifth  avenue 

oonfuston  inseparable  from  a  great  crowd,  toward  the  end  of  a  pleasant  Spring  or  Fall 

bntfrom  the  nature  of  the  surroundingsithey  day.    Let  there  be  high -stepping  horses, 

conduct  themselves  as  people  do  at  the  con-  liveried  drivers  and  footmen,  endless  variety 

tentional  first-class  watering-place.   Besides  of  vehicles  filled  with  a  variety  equally  end- 

the  splendid  beach  and  bathing — ^the  crowd  less  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen 

of  bathers  is  tremendous — Gihnore's  band  of  comfortable  appearance,  and  one  feels 

and  the  beautiful  fireworks  are  the  sources  that  this  would  be  a  drive  whose  equal  it 

ef  general  entertainment.     Probably  more  would  be  hard  to  find. 
New  Yorkers  come  to  Manhattan  beach  di-        Follow  its  course.     The  space  left  for 

Met  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  island,  pedestrians  is  not  yet  trodden  hard,  fbr  the 

though  possiUy  the  iron  pier  receives  as  drive  was  only  opened  in  the  Spring  of  '80 

many.     To  reach  it,  after  crossing  East  and  the  proportion  even  of  New  Yorkers 

Riv«r  on  the  bay  one  has  a  pleasant  ride  who  have  yet  seen  it  is  small.    No  tedt- 

Uirofi^  woods  and  fi^ds  in  the  open  ears  of  ous  uniformity  of  stndtness  and  flatness  is 

one  of  the  numerous  narrow-gauge  railroads  encountered  as  in  the  usual  city  street  or 

leading  to  Coney  IsUoid.  avenue.    Instead  there  is  most  welcome 
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succession  of  curves  and  windings  in  which  bly  occurs  that  with  time  this  can  hardly 

the  expanse  of  roadway  sweeps  gently  to  one  fail  to  be  the  location  for  New  York's  finest 

side  or  the  other  in  conformity  to  the  river  private  residences.    Only  the  landward  side 

shore  which  it  .follows,  now  avoidiDg  some  can  be  built  upon,  the  strip  on   the  river 

slight  indentatioQ  on  the  left  and  again  a  side  being  with  the  road  itself  in  charge  of 

too  abrupt  hill  off  at  the  right.    Too  abrupt^  the  New  York  Park   Commission  and  re- 

because  it  passes  over  the  gradual  slopes,  served  for  purposes  of  recreation.    The  al- 

A  massive  stone  wall  (^fines  the  riverward  titude  as  well  as  the  open  space  of  the  river 

boundary,  over  which  one  looks  straight  are  the  means  of  such  a  circulation  of  air 

down  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  many  places,  for  most  of  its  course  even  in  Summer,  as 

From  its  foot  the  turf  slopes  rapidly  to  the  the  comparatively  flat  and  in   the  main 

river,  from  which  the  railroad  separates  it.  closely  built  fashionable  localities  of  to-day 

This  slope,  not  over  ten  or  fifteen  rods  at  cannot  enjoy.    Being  on  the  outer  limit  of 

its  widest,  is  at  many  points  covered  with  the  city  and  hilly  also  one  fails  to  see  how 

trees,  through  whose  foliage  one  looks  from  it  can  ever  become  to  any  extent  a  thorough- 

the  diive.  higher  up  to  the  wooded  banks  fare  for  business  purposes,  and  thus  en- 

across  the  Hudson.    On  the  landward  side  croached  upon  by  shops  as  is  the  case  with 

of  the  drive  one  sees  in  addition  to  the  nu«  Fifth  avenue. 

merous  signs  of   real  estate  agents  only  a  Emerging  upon  the  height  at  its  northern 

few  houses,  widely  scattered  for   the  most  end,  the  most  commanding  outlook  of  the 

part  as  in  the  suburbs  of  a  village,  here  and  entire  drive  presents  itself.    Far  up  its  un- 

there  beds  of  bright  flowers  in  the  yards,  bending  course  the  eye  follows  the  Hudson 

and  sometimes  venerable  trees  which  seem  iu  unimpeded  view  till  it  seems  to  melt  into 

to  indicate  that  the  ground  about  them  has  the  hills  in  the  distance.    On  the  west  bank 

long  been  occupied.    Some  of  the  houses  up  stream,  what  hitherto  have  been  woodefl 

look  as  if  built  for  village  aristocrats  of  old  slopes  on  which  here  and  there  a  house  might 

time.    But  few  side  streets  intrude  for  only  be  seen  change  into  the  rugged  and  precip> 

a  few  have  yet  been  opened,  and  isolation  itous  cMs  of  the  Palisades.    It  is  a  fit  cli- 

from  even  suggestions  of  a  mighty  city  close  max  for  the  drive.    One   desires  only  to 

at  hand  is  thus  the  more  complete.    For  the  recline  at  ease  on  the  grass  and  take  in  the 

most  part  well  above  the  river  so  that  it  im-  restful  prospect  at  leisure, 

parts  a  sense  of  airiness  and  wide  outlook,  On  the  brow  of  this  final  height  is  an  old 

the  drive  as  one  proceeds  northward  expands  house  which  seems  to  have  been  built  in  the 

into  several  roadways  separated  by  what  in  long  ago.    Bereft  of  paint  and  weather-worn 

time  will  be  strips  of  turf  with  perhaps  rows  it  appears  to  invite  destruction  from  the 

of  trees.    One  is  for  those  on  horse-back  blasts  which  must  sweep  down  the  river  on 

only.  its  exposed  position  in  Winter.    A  fewfee> 

At  its  northern  extremity,  just  before  a  ble  lines  of  irregular  and  straggling  box 

somewhat  precipitous  descent  to  129th  street  indicate  where  once  the  garden  was.    An 

and  Manhattanville,  the  drive  reaches  an  inhabitant  of  the  locality  passes  by  and  is 

altitude  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  above  in  no  wise  loath  to  tell  what  he  knows  of 

the  river.    In  following  its  course  from  the  the  place.    For  a  new  country  it  is  old,  the 

southern  end  there  is  continually  increase  house  having  been  built  considerably  over 

ing  wonder  and  delight  that  right  on  Man-  a  hundred  years  i^.    It  was  erected  for 

battan  island,  and  for  most  of  its  length  one  Lord  Clarendon,  who  for  some  reason 

within  what  when  streets  are  laid  out  will  chose  to  enjoy  the  large  fortune  ot  which 

be  only  about  five  or  six  blocks  from  Cen-  he  was  possessed  in  this  country  rather  tiian 

tral  Park,  should  be  a  drive  which  taken  England.    His  estate  included  a  wide  reach 

with  the  noble  river  it  overlooks  is  rarely  of  land   in  the  vicinity.    After  changing 

excelled  in  attractiveness  anywhere.    What  hands  a   number   of   times  and   passing 

European  city  contains  within  its  limits  through  various  vicissitudes  the   house  fi- 

anything  like  it?    The  idea  almost  inevita-  nally  became  a  tavern,  for  the  purposes  of 
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which  an  addition  now  destroyed  was  made  The  grove  covering  the  first  rise  of  the 
to  the  original  part  still  standing.  Under  Palisades  is  furnished  with  hotels  and  all 
the  name  of  the  Charlemont  tavern  it  had  the  usual  appendages  for  numerous  pleasure- 
much  popularity  for  many  years  when  there  seekers  who  take  the  half-hour  sail  from  the 
was  sleighing  among  such  of  the  population  city  to  enjoy  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  have 
of  New  York  as  enjoyed  something  warm-  a  good  time.  Many  will  prefer  to  pass 
ing  to  drink  after  a  cold  ride  behind  a  fast  these  by  and  follow  the  road  from  the  ferry 
horse.  Coming  now  within  their  jurisdic-  which  after  emerging  from  the  village  runs 
tion  it  awaits  speedy  destruction  at  the  hand  parallel  with  the  river  a  few  hundred  feet 
of  progress  as  personified  by  the  Park  Com-  back  from  the  Palisades'  edge.  Woods  on 
missioners.  each  side  afford  a  refreshing  shade  when 

Be  they  veracious  or  not,  thus  our  friend  the  sun  is  not  too  high,  and  impart  to  the 

gives  the  traditions  of  the  place.    And  his  breeze  usually  to  be  met  with  here  odors  of 

more  lively  interest  in  the  present  turns  pine  and  fern.      Breaking  through  these 

conversation  to  the  great  exhibition  of  '83,  riverward  one  comes  upon  the  brow  of  the 

there  being  a  strong  probability  of  its  loca-  precipice    almost    without    warning.    The 

tion  on  the  elevated  plateau  near  by  extend-  picture  is  oue  of  much  beauty.    The  bold, 

ing  from  this  Riverside  drive  eastward.  rugged  rocks  which  sink  in  sharp  descent 

But  down  the  grassy  slope  near  the  edge  and  extend  away  on  either  hand  in  varied 

of  the  bluff  abruptly  descending  to  the  river  outline  of  aggressive  cliff  or  receding  gorge 

the  whiteness  of  a  broken  marble  urn  catches  furnish  a  foreground  conspicuous  in  strength, 

the  eye,  standing  sharply  out  in  contrast  followed  by  that  richness  of  effect  obtained 

with  the  dark  foliage  of   an  overhanging  by  looking  directly  down  upon  a  mass  of 

evergreen.    As  one  comes  near  a  fallen  slab  tree,  shrub  and  vine  in  full  luxuriance  of 

at  its  foot  is  seen,  with  thb  inscription  :  midsummer  verdure.    In  this  way  one  has 

Erected  facing  him  the  side  of  the  leaf  which  re- 
to  ceives  the  sun*s  direct  rays,  and  sees  it  as  he 
the  Memory  of  does.  From  no  other  view-point  is  the  mel- 
an  Amiable  Child,  low  ripeness  of  foliage  in  complete  maturity 
St.  Claire  Pollock;  so  manifest.  Succeeding  this  belt  of  living 
died  15  July  1797  in  the  5th  green  comes  another  element  of  strength. 
Year  of  his  Age.  mighty  but  tranquil,  in  the  great,  calm 
And  its  completeness  is  marred  by  "  Man  breadth  of  river.  Beyond  are  the  thickly- 
that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days  and  wooded  Washington  Heights  at  the  north- 
full  of  trouble,"  etc.  "  An  amiable  child  !  **  em  extremity  of  Manhattan  island,  and 
One  imagines  a  small,  quaint  being  such  as  seemingly  from  their  midst  rises  straight 
Reynolds  portrays  playing  about  among  the  and  stiff  like  a  sentinel  in  charge  of  the 
trees,  and  longs  to  know  more.  The  breeze  landscape  the  tower  at  High  Bridge.  Fur- 
softly  rustles  through  the  foliage ;  a  diminu-  ther  away  Long  Island  Sound  is  faintly 
tive  tug  alone  disturbs  the  river's  broad,  discerned.  A  flock  of  goats  perhaps  sur- 
tranquil  expanse ;  a  freight  train  rumbles  prises  you  by  skipping  down  the  cliff  at  your 
slowly  past  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  the  feet  where  a  man  would  have  to  go  with 
flag  which  the  switchman  waves  is  white ;  caution.  Indeed  the  kid  that  brings  up  the 
everything  betokens  peace.  Surely,  little  rear  seems  of  the  same  mind,  for  not  till  all 
St.  Claire's  resting-place  was  happily  chosen,  the  rest  have  taken  one  leap  can  he  so  far 

But  a  sudden  transition  is  at  hand,  for  overcome  his  hesitating  timidity  as  to  make 

passing  down  the  steep  hill  in  which  the  it.    But  dread  of  being  left  alone  proves  an 

drive  ends  a  full-fledged  city  pavement  is  overpowering  motive,  for  he  jtimps  at  last 

encountered,   bob-tailed  horse-cars  and  all.  and  lands  safely  on  his  four  pipe-stem  limbs 

However,  the  Fort  Lee  ferry  is  close  by,  brought  well  together.     A  passing  excursion 

affording  a  passage  over  the  Hudson  to  one  boat  gains  prominence  by  its  dazzling  white- 

of  New  York's  inland    excursion    places,  ness  and  gay  flags  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
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softer  coloring,  and  as  the  breeze  favors  one  two  of  New  York's  numerous  suburban  re- 
catches  a  strain  of  music  from  the  band  on  sorts.  There  remain  Long  Branch,  Long 
board  now  and  then.  The  superior  speed  Beach,  Kockaway,  "  up  the  Hudson,"  Glen 
with  which  she  quickly  passes  a  long  line  of  Island,  besides  many  smaller  "  parks," 
canal  boats  slowly  drawn  by  a  tug  suggests  '<  groves  "  and  **  beaches  "  more  or  less  re- 
a  high-bred  racer  in  comparison  with  their  mote.  A  recent  estimate  places  the  number 
cart  horse  plodding.  But  these  various  ele-  of-  boats  wholly  occupied  in  carrying  New 
ments  of  life  and  motion  are  iuMgniflcant  York's  Summer  excursionists  at  seventy-five. 
That  which  pervades  the  whole  picture  is  an  This  possibly  exceeds  the  real  nxunber,  but 
all-encompassing  calmness  of  serenity  with  not  much  if  at  alL  Perhaps  half  are  big 
subtle  invitation  to  soothing  repose.  barges  which  depend  on  other  boats  for  loco- 
Retuming  to  the  road  a  walk  of  two  miles  motion.  The  rest  are  steamboats  many  of 
or  so  unexpectedly  reveals  a  big  Summer  which  make  several  trips  each  day.  The 
hotel  thrusting  itself  up  from  among  the  charitable  excursions  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
trees.  No  crowd  of  excursionists  here,  but  son  are  not  few,  notable  among  which  are 
the  quieter  tone  pervading  Summer  boarders  those  of  St.  John's  Guild,  which  r^rularly 
from  among  the  upper  ten,  who  from  its  once  a  week  gives  several  hundred  mothers 
piazzas  almost  overhanging  the  river  can  at  and  children  a  day  of  fresh  air  down  the 
their  ease  drink  in  the  breezes  and  view.  bay  or  elsewhere. 

How  much  farther  one  .might  follow  this  It  has  been  said  that  New  Yorkers  work 

road  without  passing  beyond  its  grateful  harder  and  play  harder  than  any  other  peo- 

shade  and  woodsy  odors  let  him  who  has  pie.    In  no  way  is  the  latter  half  of  this 

investigated  say.  better  illustrated  than  by  the  avidity  with 

which  they  avail  themselves  of  their  count- 
Coney  Island  and  the  Palisades  are  but  less  excursion  privileges. 
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[E  had  talked  for  weeks  beforehand  of  icana  after  she  had  been  through.  The 
the  single  day  of  freedom  that  was  Porcelain  Manufactory  was  only  a  means  to 
to  be  given  Herr  B  that  summer,  an  end;  a  valid  reason  for  taking  a  trip 
and  the  family  picnic  with  which  it  down  the  Elbe  and  spending  the  day  out  of 
was  to  be  celebrated.  There  are  so  many  doors.  The  picnic  part  of  it  was  easily  man* 
lovely  excursions  within  reach  from  Dres-  aged.  The  good  wives  had  no  need  of  bak- 
den,  so  many  places  for  a  day's  pleasure,  ing  and  boiling  and  sandwich-making  the 
that  the  difficulty  was  only  to  choose.  We  day  before.  The  occupation  of  one-third 
settled  at  last  on  Meissen,  for  though  they  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  seems  to  be  to 
had  lived  for  years  in  Dresden  and  the  Frau  keep  restaurant  for  the  other  thirds,  and  the 
was  justly  proud  of  her  store  of  pretty  china  custom  makes  excursions  in  every  direction 
from  its  royal  manufactory,  none  of  them  possible  and  pleasant  Certainty  of  good 
had  ever  visited  it,  and  they  were  more  meals  at  reasonable  rates  is  of  itself  an  in- 
ignorant  than  their  American  boarder  of  centive,  and  half  the  difficulty  of  getting  up 
the  process  of  its  making.  Not  that  they  these  family  picnics  at  home  is  the  day  of 
proposed  definitely  to  themselves  to  see  that  toil  and  trouble  they  entail  on  our  delicate 
It  would  cost,  as  they  frankly  said,  a  thaler  house-mothers.  Here,  they  had  only  to  lay 
apiece,  and  I  fancy  they  thought  they  might  their  knitting  in  their  bags,  take  the  ohil- 
take  it  in  at  the  pores  if  they  were  once  in-  dren  by  the  hand  and  start  for  the  steamer- 
side  the  building,  or  draw  it  out  from  Amer-  landing.  The  steamboat  was  crowded.  One 
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would  have  thought  half  Dresden  was  of  There  was  a  boy  with  them  to  manage  the 
our  mind  that  morning  as  to  the  charm  of  a  meek  old  horse  who  dragged  the  hay- wagon  ; 
trip  down  the  river.  But  any  other  pleasant  but  his  office  was  only  to  sit  still  while  the 
day  it  would  probably  have  been  the  same,  maidens  turned  and  tossed  the  hay  and  car- 
f or  the  passion  for  these  excursions  seems  ried  great  bundles  of  it  to  the  load.  Bare- 
universal  with  the  Saxons.  The  two  hours'  footed,  bare-headed,  images  of  health  and 
trip  that  lovely  August  day  was  all  one  could  contentment,  we  did  not  compassionate  them 
wish.  The  Elbe  reminds  one  of  the  Hudson,  their  task  despite  strong  views  on  the  condi- 
with  the  difference  of  being  less  grand  and  tion  of  Woman, — always  with  a  capital  in 
more  picturesque.  All  down  the  shore  are  such  cases, — in  Saxony.  The  boy  was  the 
tiny  villages,  a  cluster  of  steep  roofs  about  butt  of  all  their  sport  and  he  seemed  a 
a  central  spire,  set  nround  with  green  and  coarse  and  clumsy  creature  beside  them, 
golden  fields;  and  the  red  tiles  give  just  Guided  by  one  of  them  we  turned  into  a 
the  needed  touch  of  color  to  the  landscape,  grassy  and  deeply-shaded  lane,  and  pres- 
One  longs  to  put  all  roofs  in  America  in  ently  the  great  building  was  in  sight, 
like  uniform  just  for  the  artistic  effect,  to  The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  porcelain 
make  all  windows  swinging,  and  to  plant  clay  at  Meissen  reads  like  a  fairy  tale ; — an 
poppies  and  corn-flowers  in  the  wheat,  imprisoned  alchemist,  a  cruel  ruler  forcing 
though  we  know  they  are  the  pett  of  the  him  under  pain  of  death  to  find  out  the  secret 
farmers.  of  turning  all  metals  to  gold;  researches, 

We  reached  Meissen  at  noon  and  made  experiments,  and  after  years  of  effort  the 
our  way  at  once  to  what  was  supposed,  at  discovery  of  the  clay  from  which  to-day  they 
the  proper  distance,  to  resemble  a  ruined  make  china  almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold, 
castle  crowning  the  heights.  It  failed  to  But  all  the  same  we  may  fairly  suspect 
deceive  even  an  American  heart  longing  for  Frederic  Bottcher  to  have  been  but  a  clever 
picturesque  antiquity ;  so  there  was  no  rascal.  Bom  at  nearly  the  end  of  the  seven- 
crushing  dis-illusion  to  be  endured  when  it  teenth  century  and  early  apprenticed  to  an 
turned  out  to  be  a  restaurant.  But  from  its  apothecary,  he  used  secretly  his  master's 
summit  was  a  magnificent  view.  The  steep  money  and  chemicals  to  pursue  his  experi- 
slopes  of  the  river  below  us  were  dark  with  ments  in  alchemy.  Found  out,  he  fled,  re- 
pines, and  crowning  the  cliff  opposite  us  turned  a  year  after,  was  pardoned  by  his  old 
was  the  old  castle  and  cathedral  of  Meissen,  master, — and  resumed  his  stealings.  Then 
No  imitation  this,  but  a  genuine  relic  of  the  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  the  Strong, 
Middle  Ages,  and  it  is  like  a  glimpse  back  took  him  under  his  protection  on  his  prom- 
into  them  to  see  it  there  and  to  fancy  the  ise  to  make  gold.  He  furnished  him  mate- 
robber  knight  who  built  it  at  once  to  defend  rial  and  set  him  at  experiments,  from  which 
himself  and  to  lay  tribute  on  the  stream  of  course  no  gold  came.  He  tried  again 
below.  running  away,  but  was  brought  back  and 

They  told  us  when  we  set  out  for  the  imprisoned  by    the    indignant  ruler   who 

Porcelain  Manufactory  that  it  was  a  half-  thought  he  had  stolen  his  gold.     Fortu- 

mile  walk.      That  depended  howeVer  on  nately  the  prison  chosen  was  Meissen  and 

one's  starting  point.      From  ours  it  was  his  keeper  was  Count  Tschimhausen,  who 

double,  and  as  we  lost  our  way  in  the  nar-  had  conceived  ^e  idea  of  turning  to  practi- 

row,  crooked,  up-hill-and-down-dale  streets  cal  use  certain  clays  found  there  and  wanted 

of  the  village,  it  was  lengthened  out  indefi-  the  clever  young  chemist  to  help  him.    His 

nitely  for  us.    In  one  of  these  turns  we  came  discoveries  were  richly  rewarded  but  he  was 

on  a  house  whose  front  was  adorned  with  a  still  held  a  prisoner,  and  it  was  probably  in 

poor  bust  of  Hahneman,  and  an  inscription  revenge  that  he  entered  into  treasonable 

recorded  his  birth  there  in  1775.    Once  out  correspondence  with  certain  parties  in  Ber- 

of  the   town   we  skirted   a  little  stream  lin.    Death  stepped  in  to  relieve  him  of  the 

from  whose  banks  a  troop  of  stout  Maud  consequence  of  his  acts  and  his  discovery 

MuUers  were  gathering  the  new-mown  grass,  has  since  enriched  the  crown  more  than 
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gold-making  could  have  done.    The  treas-  third,  sometimes  a  fourth  baking.    Thegild- 

ure  was  iu  the  soil  itself,  the  fine  i^thite  ing  comes  last ;  •a  yellow  preparation  applied 

kaolin  which  is  the  basis  of  all  china.  and  baked  in,  and  then  polished  with  aknife- 

The  manufactory  is  an  immense  building  edge  till  the  gold  comes  out.    But  all  this 

about  a  quadrangle,  and  entering,  the  first  only  makes  dishes  whereon  one  may  eat  and 

thing  that  met  our  eyes  was  a  notice  of  the  there  are  finer  things  than  these  hidden  in 

fee  charged  for  inspection.    It  seemed  in-  Dresden  biscuit.      Back  in  the  modeling 

harmonious  to  pay  a  thaler  for  one  person  rooms  again  we  watch  the  making  of  figure- 

and  but  two  marks  for  two ;  but  the  conse-  pieces.    This  is  all  hand-work.    The  work- 

quence  of  the  reduction  was  that  little  Franz  man  has  indeed  a  little  mold  for  his  figure, 

was  sent  through  with  me,  strict  warning  but  all  the  finer  lines  must  be  brought  out 

being  given  him  of  the  catechism  he  would  with  a  tiny  chisel.    Exquisite  bouquets  of 

undergo  afterward  about  it.    It  is  praise-  flowers,  figures  of  every  kind  and  size  from 

worthy  in  parents  to  want  the  children  to  the  tiniest  of  dolls  to  Ariadnes  and  Lohen- 

know  more  than  themselves.  grins.     The  soft  porcelain, — it  looks  like 

Who  does  not  know  how  china  is  made  ?  putty, — ^is  molded  with  ease.  It  is  in  the 
But  it  brings  the  process  nearer  to  one  to  finishing,  the  expression  of  the  faces  and  the 
touch  the  clay  and  enter  the  furnaces  and  like,  that  the  artist's  talent  has  play, 
plunge  one's  hands  into  the  glaze.  We  Six  hundred  workmen  are  employed  at 
asked  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  so  we  Meissen.  The  gilders  and  some  of  the  dec- 
went  first  into  the  hall  where  the  potters  sat  orators  are  women.  The  finer  kinds  of  work 
at  their  task,  and  watched  the  whirring  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  the  workmen  go 
wheels  and  the  deft  workmen  turning,  shift-  through  regular  training  in  design  before 
ing,  molding,  in  so  simple  yet  so  wonderful  they  enter  a  position.  Their  pay,  consider- 
a  fashion.  ing  the  preparation  needed,  is  not  large ; 
"Like  a  magfcUn  he  appeared,  but  it  is  permanent  work,  with  aid  in  illness 
A  conjurer  vlthoat  book  or  beard ;  qj.  disability. 

x."-  ^^Jt  «,t«»«!i  ♦^"J!^         '""  Last  of  all  came  the  show-rooms  crowded 

For  it  VM  magioal  to  me, — 

I  stood  in  silence  and  apart,  with  all  manner  of  lovely  things, — patterns 

And  wondered  more  and  more  to  see  of  table  service  of  every  kind,  statuettes, 

Th.t  .h.iK.i««i  meiew  n.«»  of  oUy  ^  .,^  warriors  to  cuts  and  dogs ;  copies 

Rise  up  to  meet  the  master  s  hand,  ,      ^  ^  . 

And  now  contract  and  now  expand,  of  noted  paintings ;  mirrors  set  in  virreaths 

An4  even  his  sUghteet  touch  obey."  of  flowers;  tables  set  with  medallions  of 

Then  to  the  furnaces ;  six  immense  rounds  flower  and    figure  designs.    After  having 

each  with  five  fire-places  in  them.     The  seen  the  process,  watched  a  piece  through  all 

china  as  it  comes  from  the  molder's  hand,  its  bakings  and  glazings  and  painting  and 

is  placed  in  great  bake-pans  of  coarse  clay,  gilding,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  often 

covered,  and  ranged  about  the  sides  of  the  cracks  in  the  final  fire,  you  no  longer  wonder 

furnace.    Then  comes  the  furnace  flame  to  at  the  prices  asked.    We  pined  for  a  choco- 

search  and  try  them.    One  day  warm,  one  late  set,  all  in  pale  brown,  set  with  medal- 

at  white  heat,  two  hot,  and  three  to  cool, —  lions  of  flowers  and  butterflies,  each  cup 

six  days  of  purgatory  before  the  first  baking  different ;  but  necessity  drove  our  party  to 

is  finished.    After  that,  if  i(  is  to  be  the  fa-  the  lame  conclusion  of  egg-cups  ! — cheap, 

miliar  "  blue  and  white  "  it  goes  to  the  paint-  convenient  to  pack ;  the  two  needs  of  the 

ing  rooms  and  is  covered  all  over  with  quaint  modest  traveler  who  has  learned  Europe's 

Chinese  designs  in  a  gray  paint  which  in  greatest  lesson, — self-denial.    Having  made 

baking  turns  blue.    Then  a  bath  of  glaze,  the  purchase  we  sought  our  friends  and 

another  baking,  and  its  trials  are  over.    But  found  them  on  the  porch  of  what  seemed  a 

decorated  china  goes  through  a  more  elabo-  picturesque  farm-house ;  but  was  of  course 

rate  process.      It  is  glazed   before   being  another  restaurant.    We  were  always  eating 

painted ;  then  on  the  glaze  come  the  fruit  on  these  excursions,  and  a  walk  was  really 

and  flowers  that  mock  nature,  and  then  a  onlyaseriesof  lunches  with  just  enough  exer- 
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cise  between  to  make  them  appetizing.  None  inta  the  castle.  There  was  Grothio  richness 
of  them  cared  to  see  the  old  cnstle.  The  of  ornament  everywhere,  but  everything 
mothers  had  taken  out  their  knitting,  the  was  built  for  safety  and  defense.  And  out- 
children  were  playing  war,  and  '<  afternoon  side  the  rich  vineyards  leaned  down  to  the 
coffee'*  had  just  been  brought.  Art  and  river  with  its  gay  boats  and  its  new  iron 
antiquity  were  as  nothing  to  these  attrac-  railway  bridge;  and  freedom  and  pleasure 
tions.     But  Herr  B.  sacrificed  himself  on  were  every  where. 

the  altar  of  politeness  and  offered  to  go  with  Under  the  sunset  we  floated  back  to  Dres- 
Americana.  He  usually  did  so,  with  a  laud-  den.  And  the  city,  rising  from  the  river 
able  desire  to  emulate  the  courtesy  of  her  with  a  thousand  lights  reflected  in  it,  looked 
fellow-citizens  of  which  he  had  heard  a  good  like  a  city  of  enchantment.  The  three 
deal.  bridges  and  the  Briihl  terrace  gave  a  certain 
It  was  a  weary  climb  in  the  hot  afternoon  form  and  body  to  the  illumination,  and  the 
but  the  view  from  the  castle  court  was  our  many  lesser  lights  clustered  themselves  about 
rich  reward, — church  and  tower  formed  in  these  in  Inevitable  symmetry.  The  real 
mass,  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  which  the  Dresden  of  prosaic  shops  and  more  prosaic 
cathedral  made  one  side,  the  castle  with  its  people  was  transformed  into  something  ideal 
restorations  two  others.  On  the  fourth  was  and  poetic  by  the  magic  of  ganlight.  It 
only  a  high  wall  through  whose  embrasures  lingers  in  memory  as  we  saw  it  that  night, 
we  looked  down  the  steep  slope  on  which  it  and  looking  back  on  the  picture  and  dream- 
all  stood.  On  one  side  clung'  the  village,  ing  over  the  changes  wrought  since  then  in 
climbing  always  up  to  the  shelter  and  pro-  that  merry  (jerman  party,  in  the  children 
tection  of  its  sovereign  lord  of  old.  On  the  whose  laughter  made  music  all  the  day  for 
other,  fi&  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  a  us  and  whose  pleasure  doubled  our  own,  the 
mass  of  vineyards.  They  waved  their  long  Potter's  song  sings  itself  through  heart  and 
gp'een  banners  in  the  summer  wind  and  brain ; 

made  with  blue  river  and  dark  shore  beyond  .<  xum,  tnrn,  my  wheel !  All  life  is  brief ; 

a  picture  of  peace  and  plenty.     In  the  Mid-  What  now  is  bad  will  soon  be  leaf, 

die  Ages  a  bishop  and  margrave  divided  ^hat  now  ii  leaf  will  soon  decay ; 

,     ,  t,      .    .  •    T»  1^.      T>  The  wind  blows  east,  the  wind  blows  west ; 

rule  here.    A  statue  of  Henry  the  Brave         ^he  blue  eggs  in  the  robin's  nest 

was  in  the  court,  a  mailed  warrior  leaning         will  soon  have  wings  and  beak  and  breast, 

on  his  sword.     The  difference  between  past  -^<*  flutter  and  fly  away." 

and  present  was  mirrored  to  us  in  that  old  EnUly  F.  Wheeler. 

courtyard  from  which  narrow  stairways  led 
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AN  ARGUMENT   FOR  THE   OCCASIONAL   SHIFTING  OF   HOUSEHOLD   GODS. 

k\  N£  of  the  old  Grecian  sages,  who  were  shell  he  could  walk  off  with  it  if  annoyances 
J  IT  supposed  to  be  the  depositaries  of  all  came,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of  such  sim- 
^1  wisdom  and  lore,  once  recommended  pie  form  and  substance  that  he  could  shed 
J  that  dwelling-houses  should  be  built  it  as  the  pupa  its  chrysalis  when  its  purposes 
with  a^  view  to  one's  change  of  location  ev-  were  exhausted,  is  not  clearly  recorded, 
ery  few  years  in  order  to  avoid  an  unpleas-  But  in  either  case  and  in  all  ages  man- 
ant  neighborhood.  kind  has  seemed  slow  to  give  the  waiting  the- 
Whether  the  bold  philosopher  intended  to  ory  the  benefit  of  a  trial.  It  does  not 
set  foHh  that  "the  earthly  house  of  man's  appear  that  Pericles'  wife  moved  her  Athe- 
tabernacle "  should  be  fashioned  after  so  nian  halls  away  from  the  neighborhood  of 
narrow  a  pattern  that  like  a  turtle  with  its  the  too  fascinating  Aspasia,  nor  that  Cleon 
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avoided  the  haunts  of  the  caricaturing  Aria-  ence  of  home  upon  character  is  a  subject 
tophaDes.  Indeed  from  those  classic  days,  too  vast  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  grapple, 
vhen  architectural  display  on  private  resi-  Possibly  some  Berlin  Scientific  Association 
deuces  was  forbidden  by  law,  through  the  may  yet  labor  with  it  and  by  the  same  ad- 
ages when  man's  home  became  more  and  vanced  logic  that  would  make  the  evolution 
more  hb  castle  where  he  heaped  up  the  system  responsible  for  the  old  attack  of  the 
trophies  of  his  power  in  monumental  piles  assassins  Hodel  and  Kobeling  upon  Kaiser 
of  wood  and  stone,  gems  of  art  and  glories  of  William  reveal  to  us  that  Nero  fired  Rome 
home,  no  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  prevailed  because  the  domestic  functionaries  of  the 
for  disposing  of  disagreeable  neighbors  or  Imperial  household  allowed  red  ants  in  the 
escaping  the  atmosphere  and  influence  of  sugar-jar  or  cut-worms  in  the  royal  closets, 
that  accumulation  of  household  rubbish  But  meantime  the  most  superficial  thinker 
which  the  best  regulated  family  is  capable  is  capable  of  comprehending  the  main  ends 
of  gathering  up  with  the  revolving  years.  for  which  a  humafi  home  should  be  built 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  it  is  true;  gave  and  garnished,  and  judging  whether  there 

here  some  early  suggestions,  in  the  indiffer-  be  not  something  in  the  external  pressure 

ence  with  which  they  made  their  homes  in  and  internal  wear  inevitably  brought  to  bear 

humble    huts    and  temporary  habitations  upon  it  liable  in  time  to  clog  its  machinery 

while  all  their  genius,  wealth  and  towering  and  frustrate  its  best  purposes.    So,  too,  the 

energies  were  wrought  into  those  mighty  most  simple-minded  housekeeper  who  may 

pyramids  and  mausoleums  whose  vaulted  care  little  for  the  '^  correlation  of  vital  and 

grandeur  they  knew  no  garrulous  neighbor  physical  forces "  or  the  **  potentialities  of 

was  likely  to  profane  nor  any  yearly  relays  carbon  "  as  disclosed  to  the  German  philos- 

of  cracked  pottery,  nursery  relics  or  cast-off  opher,  can  yet  trace  the  intimate  connection 

tunics  to  desecrate.    Also  a  wiser  than  all  between  light  hearts  and  light  rolls,  and  un- 

the  Pharaohs  or  Solons  of  the  East,  in  the  derstand  the  power  of  chemical  fermenta- 

beginning  of  days  warned  mankind  of  the  tions  in  the  bread-pan  or  fruit-jar  to  create 

exceeding  folly  of  encumbering  himself  with  a  state  of  mind  in  the  cook  and  gradual  ao- 

those  troublesome  treasures  in  chests  and  cessions  of  doubtful  but  unrejected  kitchen 

attics  that  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt.    Yet  wares  in  the  back  closets.    Everywhere  the 

in  an  age  that  can  warrant  a  writer  like  initiated  housewife  knows  full  well  the  slow 

Henry  James,  Jr.,  in  asserting,  whether  in  fires  that  bum  out  day  by  day  and  leave 

truth  or  satire,  that  ^'  indiscriminately  con-  their  charcoal  wastes  and  lampblack  accu- 

sidered  the  size  of  a  man's  house  is  the  mnlations  about  the  household  hearth,  and 

measure  of  his  greatness,"  the  wisdom  of  the  eternal  round  of  creature  wants  and 

the  ancients  may  be  slightly  obscured.  warfares  that  pile  up  dust  and  debrw  in  all 

Certainly  in  some  sense  a  man's  home  dark  comers  and  waste  places.  And  if  she 
must  be  more  or  less  a  reflection  of  himself,  does  not  secretly  wish,  some  black  cleaning 
and  the  conformation  of  their  dwelling-  day  when  the  whole  array  of  upper^elf 
houses  has  been  supposed  to  make  as  well  relics  are  down  for  readjustment  and  per- 
as  mark  the  degree  of  intelligence  in  a  peo-  chance  an  East  wind  blows  the  almighty 
pie.  So  Von  Moser  assured  Maria  Theresa  carbon  in  showers  of  inky  soot  over  every- 
that  the  clear  heads  which  she  recognized  as  thing,  that  some  <*  angel  of  the  resurrection  " 
more  common  among  her  Protestant  neigh-  would  give  the  dissolving  signal  to  the  en- 
bors  were  due  to  the  greater  number  of  tire  family  establishment,  it  must  be  be- 
windows  which  they  put  in  their  houses ;  cause  she  is  a  blue-stocking,  with  her  head 
and  conversely  the  poor  African  is  said  to  in  the  clouds  and  a  mind  loftily  indifferent 
indicate  his  first  enlightened  grasp  of  the  to  the  low  things  of  sense  and  kitchen  cup- 
Christian  doctrine  of  total  depravity  by  boards — or  a  rapt**  china  artist,"  with  a  heart 
fashioning  his  dwelling  after  the  model  of  set  upon  painting  inflated  cupids  and  ficti- 
his  teachers  with  burglar-proof  bolts  on  tious  butterflies  on  **  after  dinner  coffees 
doors  and  windows.    In  fact  the  full  influ-  and  antique  mugs. 
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If  old  physiologists  are  right  nature  her-  also  suggest  that  these  same  old-time  mem- 
self  gives  a  household  hiut  to  man  after  the  ones  and  reminders  might  be  among  the 
character  of  the  Attic  philosopher's  coun-  very  worn-out  commodities  that  it  were 
sel,  when  every  seventh  year  she  introduces  altogether  wise  and  wholesome  to  *'  leave  be- 
him  into  a  new  body  with  all  the  oonven-  hind."  Some  one  has  said  that  sensibility 
iences  of  the  old  and  none  of  its  cast-off  would  be  a  good  poetess  if  she  had  but  one 
materiaL  And  whether  or  no  a  septennial  hand ;  but  with  one  hand  she  opens  the 
would  prove  the  grand  panacea  for  all  do-  door  to  pleasure,  with  the  other  to  pain, 
mestic  ills  it  certainly  might  present  advan-  So  is  it  largely  with  the  strange  priestess 
tages  worth  considering.  The  good  old  of  association,  with  the  additional  disad- 
lady  who  insisted  that  they  could  not  change  vantage  at  the  domestic  altar  that  it  is  the 
residences  because  the  old  rocking  chair  cheerful  province  of  the  assisting  house- 
would  f aU  to  pieces  touched  unintentionally  wife  to  salt  down  for  careful  use  all  offer- 
npon  the  very  first  of  these  benefits ;  and  ings  that  roll  in  through  pain*s  door  while 
the  daring  husband  gave  it  definite  charac-  the  pleasure  quota  escapes  unembalmed. 
ter  when  he  flung  back  from  the  closing  Who  ever  preserves  with  systematic  care  the 
street  door  the  bold  suggestion  that  the  ex-  picnic  wreaths  and  trophies  that  mark  the 
hausted  chair  might  be  left  behind.  What  gala  days  in  the  family  history,  or  puts 
to  do  with  the  endless  collections  that  are  down  in  pink  cotton  the  popguns  and  jump- 
hourly  rolling  up  in  every  family  establish-  ing-jacks  with  which  the  healthy  or  **  grown 
ment  in  the  line  of  old  wares  **too  good  to  up  baby"  once  kept  the  household  in  an 
be  thrown  away "  and  yet  have  outlasted  uproar  ?  No,  it  is  the  tear-stained  relic — 
their  usefulness,  is  a  detracting  problem  in  pale  crosses  of  mournful  memory,  baby  trin- 
domestic  economy.  The  ubiquitous  and  kets  that  have  fallen  from  pulseless  fingers, 
iniquitous  tramp  has  not  solved  the  diffi-  rusty  swords  whose  wearers  have  passed 
culty.  For  he  does  not  wear  old  chairs  and  life's  battles,  and  old  muskets  that  per* 
baby  cribs,  broken-legged  ottomans  and  chance  snapped  their  triggers  and  made 
moldy  tea  chests,  nor  eat  terra  cotta  cupids  sweet  martyrs  instead  of  wholesale  murder- 
and  little  shepherdesses,  decapitated  dogs  ers  of  their  martial  bearers — that  fill  up  the 
and  tninkless  elephants.  sacred  niches  and  association  altars  of  the 

Even  the  pottery  mania  did  not  meet  the  family  temple.  These  all,  it  is  true,  may 
emergency.  For  all  the  old  china  of  a  have  their  sweet  ministrations,  which  pro- 
household  could  not  be  distributed  about  fane  hands  may  not  invade,  but  after  all, 
the  drawing-room  tables  and  everybody's  they  must  partake  largely  of  the  character 
grandmother  did  not  leave  just  the  right  of  the  grave-clothes  and  tomb  shadows 
kind  of  earthenware  to  class  the  animated  which  kept  the  weeping  Mary  from  behold- 
family  lump  itself  with  the  precious  porce-  ing  the  waiting  angel  in  flowing  garments 
lain  of  human  clay,  if  it  could.  To  talk  or  following  the  shining  eyes  up  to  new  re- 
of  second-hand  stores  and  charity  societies  gions  of  light  and  life, 
is  to  outrage  the  finer  feelings  of  the  guar-  Of  course,  however,  a  periodical  scattering 
dians  of  these  treasures,  and  as  a  matter  of  or  shattering  of  household  associations 
history  there  is  nothing  short  of  a  fire  or  a  would  be  open  to  some  broad  objections, 
move  that  can  dispose  of  them  effectually  It  would  certainly  interfere  with  anything 
and  show  all  members  of  a  household,  save  like  the  ingenious  Yankee  project  of  last 
moths  and  spiders,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  year  for  purchasing  the  **  old  house  at  New 
keep  house  without  them.  Place  "  and  trundling  it  through  America 

But  here,  no  doubt,  many  a  gentle  senti-  as  a  variety  show.    It  would  weaken  the  in- 

mentalist  might  interpose  scathing  remarks  teresting  business  of  relic  venders  and  shrine 

touching  the  tender  associations  wrapped  preservers  by  entangling  competition,  and 

up  in  these  condemned  relics.    Yet  the  vig-  render  it  more  difficult  than  ever  to  discover 

orous  and  progressive  spirit  that  could  sac-  among  rival  companies  and  clamorous  guides 

rifice  the  old  lady's  rocking-chair   might  what  particular  door-post  or  window-ledge 
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immortal  genius  most  loved  to  lean  its  sacred  companionship  that  lights  up  her  eye,  is  but 

arms  upon  in  its  hours  of  ease  or  dark-browed  the  reflex  of  her  fears  that  if  she  admit  you 

abstractions.    It  would  discount  the  income  too  familiarly  to  her  precincts  you  will  some 

of  the  Ladies'  Association  at  Mount  Vernon  day  surprise  her  bony  protege  ambling  about 

by  the  number  of  decades  or  septenaries  in  the  back  stairway  or  rattling  its  fle>h]ess 

the  consecrating  president's  life  and  in  gen-  fingers  along  the  kitchen-lattice,  and  she 

eral,  put  a  premium  on  the  greaX  man  who  knows  if  you  should,  sweet  Christian  guest, 

was  accommodating  enough  to  die  before  he  that  you  would  go  away  and  tell  of  it — ^for 

had  spread  the  aroma  of  his  being  over  too  of  course  society  must  be  sustained   and 

much   living  room.    Still  if,  perchance,  in  kettle-drums  furnished  with  topics, 
the  myriads  of  unhistoric  homes  the  burden        Well,  of  course  it  is  nothing  to  the  point 

of  sorrowful  years  with    all   their  staring  here  to  attempt  to  dissect  these  gaunt  spec- 

records  of  tears,  losses  and  defeats  could  be  ters  of  the  fire-side  nor  explain  how  individ- 

occasionally  lifted  from  weary  shoulders  or  ual  skeletons  find  their  closets,  though  there 

cheated  of  its  first  force  by  a  little  shifting  are  plenty  of  accommodating  people  who  will 

of  base  it  might  conduce  as  greatly  to  the  make  a  business  of  telling  you  all  about  it 

good  of  humanity  as  enterprising  specula-  very  cheaply.    It  is  sufficient  to  suggest  in 

tions  upon  heroes'  tenements  or  worm-eaten  this  connection  that  while  any  persons  who 

bedsteads.  enjoy    their    ghostly  companionship   have 

Now  there  is,  farther,  in  society  a  current  usually  the  privilege  of  settling  down  at 

impression — touched  often  with  that  unfort-  home  and  cultivating  it,  yet  any  others  of 

unate  element  of  truth  which   makes   the  a  livelier  nature  who  would  prefer  to  dis- 

mischievousness  of  current  impressions  gen-  pense  with  such  ghoulish  comrades  might 

erally — that  every  housQ  has  its  skeleton,  find  the  readiest  release  in  simply  walking 

And  whatever  authority  may  attach  to  this  off  and  leaving  them  behind  with  the  old 

in  its  broadest  sense  it  certainly  appears  to  rocking-chairs  and   rubbish   of  a  worn-out 

be  the  genial  province  of  any  established  period. 

possessors  of  such  a  family  acquisition  to        Yet,  after  all,  in  the  spirit  of  the  little 

stay  at  home  and  nourish  it.    The  more  it  Irishman  who  said  of  the  burly  enemy  who 

grows  in  form  and  stature,  the  more  they  threatened  to  haunt  him  after  death,  **  If  I 

shut  themselves  away  with  it ;  'till  it  comes,  could  only  see  him  reduced  to  a  skiletou  I 

perhaps,  to  engross  the  better  part  of  all  could  stand  me  own  ground  with  him,"  it 

their  days  and  wakeful  nights.    Usually  it  may  be  that  If  the  only  foe  to  the  family 

seems  to  covet  most  a  woman's  delicate  care  stranghold  were  the  skulking  skeletons  in 

and  nursing,  for  the  average  man  appears  to  attic   or  closet,  the   lords  of    the   manor 

succeed   better  in  introducing  the   tender  might  sometimes  prefer  to  remain  and  fight 

charge  to  his  family  than  in  assuming  the  it  out  with  them  on  their  own  premises, 
guardianship  of  it  after  it  is  there.    Some-       But  the  flesh  and  blood  men  and  neighbors 

times  when  some  merry  creature  drops  sud-  who  represent  so  large  a  part  of  the  situa- 

denly  out  of  the  gay  world  that  danced  while  tion  are  oftentimes  more  potent  than  a  small 

•he  piped  to  it  and  grows  strangely  silent  army  of  skeletons  to  destroy  the  felicities  of 

and  nun-like  in  her  life  and  bearing,  she  is  a  fixed  residence,  and  render  the  philoso- 

only  staying  at  home  to  mount  guard  over  pher's  expedient  of  a  stated  moving  day  a 

a  full  grown  skeleton  that  is  beginning  to  deliverance  devoutly  to  be  wished, 
grow  restive  in  its  closet.  It  is  not  every  one,  to  be  sure,  who  has  a 

The  proudly  pathetic  stories  she  tells  of  neighbor  of  the  capacity  of  that  Bermuda 

all  the  innocent  home  interests,  pursuits  and  party  of  Mark  Twain's  illustration,  who 

pleasures  that  are  absorbing  her  are  only  broke  up  all  the  friendships  of  generations' 

the  awkward  fig  leaves  with  which  she  is  standing  three  hundred  yards  around,  set  a 

trying  to  cover  it  over.    The  strange  cool-  whole  town  by  the  ears  and  produced  a  law- 

ness  with  which  she  meets  your  friendly  suit,  baptism  and  funeral  all  in  one,  because 

advances,  despite    the  eager   longing   for  her  old  yellow  oat  got  caught  in  her  neigh- 
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bor's  rat  trap.  But  though  all  neighbors  Wherefore,  distasteful  as  it  may  be  to 
are  not  energetic  enough  to  re-baptize  the  personal  pride,  it  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
child  they  have  named  for  you  when  you  a  matter  of  self -protection  to  propitiate  one's 
come  into  disfavor,  nor  viciously  bigoted  neighbor,  and  the  high  law  that  requires 
enough  to  drown  it  in  a  Baptist  christening-  man  tg  love  the  dear  creature  as  he  loves 
font  rather  than  have  it  "  named  dry,"  and  himself  has  much  of  worldly  wisdom  in  it — 
so  leave  you  a  stigmatized  party  in  its  mur-  save,  of  course,  where  any  mixed  parties 
der,  yet  there  are  few  of  the  sojourners  begin  to  take  comfort  in  its  exercise  and 
among  men  who  have  not  certain  afflictions  the  neighbor  on  the  other  side  looks  on  and 
in  the  shape  of  neighbors  that  are  altogether  speculates.  Regardless,  too,  of  any  policy 
eqiual  to  making  their  lives  a  school  of  disci-  in  the  case  it  is  naturally  a  little  difficult  to 
pline  and  daily  penance.  An  amiable  literary  live  through  all  the  eternities  within  a  door- 
gentleman  once  declared  that  of  all  small  yard's  space  of  any  fellow  being,  especially 
social  ills  that  vexed  him  most,  none  were  if  he  chance  to  employ  your  own  French 
more  irritating  than  the  constant  necessity  tailor  and  smoke  your  favorite  Havanas, 
of  speaking  to  uncongenial,  even  disagreeable  and  not  sooner  or  later  admit  him  through 
people,  merely  because  they  were  acquaint-  those  side-alley  bars  that  once  let  down  can 
ances  and  townsmen  ;  and  the  all- wise  rarely  be  fastened  up  again  without  the  in- 
Buddha  classes  among  the  fundamental  tervention  of  the  neighborhood  militia.  The 
pains  of  life,  *'  the  meeting  with  what  one  genial  bard  who  found  it  **■  so  hard  to  be 
dislikes."  But  how  much  greater  must  this  pleasant  to  people"  that  he  took  his  scrolls 
form  of  annoyance,  even  if  comparatively  and  "lived  in  a  steeple"  may  have  con- 
only  negative,  become,  when  the  unloved  quered  salvation.  But  for  ordinary  mortals 
parties  take  on  all  the  claims  and  preroga-  who  dwell  in  societies  and  have  no  poetic 
tives  of  near  and  equal  neighbors.  inspirations  to  depend  upon,  the  regulation 
True  it  is  not  inevitable  that  one  must  neighbor  appears  an  inevitable  concomitant, 
relinquish  all  his  rights  of  individuality  to  And  while  the  ideal  party  of  Scripture,  who 
a  man  merely  because  he  chances  to  dwell  has  mercy  on  one,  is  so  hard  to  find,  its 
in  the  same  block.  But  it  is  often  impera-  remorseless  counterfeit  is  so  hard  to  lose 
tive  that  he  submit  to  a  thousand  small  de-  that  often  only  a  family  hegira  from  the  be- 
mands,  liberties  and  intrusions  at  his  hands  sieged  quarters  can  make  the  pai-ting  and 
or  risk  unloosing  the  dogs  of  social  war  deliverance  sure  and  open  up  a  chance  for 
againsthimself  with  the  immense  advantage  change  and  improvement.  Nor  yet  is  the 
on  their  side  of  having  a  leader  who  knows  philosopher's  plan  for  repeated  changes 
the  enemy's  undress  uniforms  and  euphe-  liable  here  to  defeat  itself  by  sometimes 
misms  and  has  industriously  marked  his  pitching  the  family  tent  where  only  good 
private  bivouacs  and  beats.  For,  to  what-  Samaritans  and  congenial  neighbors  will 
ever  cause  the  student  of  human  nature  watch  over  it.  For  while  human  nature 
may  attribute  it,  the  fact  remains,  that  one  remains  what  it  is  one  can  but  recall  in  this 
of  the  most  bitter  forms  of  social  enmity  connection  the  frank  confession  of  the  young 
and  persecution  known  to  humanity  grows  college  lad  who  said  of  his  companion,  **  We 
out  of  the  fancied  slights  of  jealous  neigh-  were  chums  together  and  loved  each  other 
bors.  Perhaps  nine  times  out  of  ten  when  as  brothers  for  ten  long  years ;  but  how 
some  atrocious  tale  of  wrong  and  dishonor  happy  we  were  to  part  when  we  did,  for  if 
in  high  places  throws  an  entire  social  world  we  had  delayed  our  farewells  one  little  week 
into  a  sweetly  regretful  ferment,  the  whole  longer  he  would  inevitably  have  discovered 
dark  rumor  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  that  I  knew  his  diamonds  were  paste  and 
some  lady  who  keeps  a  carriage  and  dares  then  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  us." 
choose  her  own  friends  has  failed  to  call  on  And  now  when  any  sage  or  seer  shall  explain 
the  party  next  door,  or  refused  to  stand  why  compassed  pleasures  pall,  why  famil- 
sponsor  for  the  opposite  family's  last  frao-  iarity  breeds  contempt,  why  one  house  can 
tional  heir.  never  hold  two  families  and  why  the  sweet- 
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est  friendships  can  be  killed  by  a  hired  girl's  beoomes  inyolved  in  friendly  relations  with 

preferences  or  a  milliner's  gossip,  then  too  them  unless  he  be  as  close  as  an  oyster  or 

can  it  be  set  forth  why  even  the  best  of  colorless  as  lake  water  he  is  quite  sure  to 

neighbors  may  exhaust  their  virtues  and  be  commit  himself  in  some  way  so  as  to  be 

wiser  to  part  while  their  friendly  relations  greatly  at  their  mercy  for  the  remainder  of 

can  live  on  as  a  happy  memory,  and  no  sus-  his  natural  days. 

picion  follow  them  that  each  other's  diamonds  Hence  it  appears  to  be  everywhere  a  man's 

perchance  were  paste.  friends  and  not  his  enemies  who  curtail  his 

Possibly,  also,  by  the  same  token  it  might  liberties  and  wield  the  scepter  of  power  over 

farther  appear  why  the  list  of  local  evils  him.    His  enemies  he  may  defy  or  shun,  but 

man  most  needs  to  escape  by  fleeing  must  his  so-called  friends  gaining  some  subtle 

often  include,  last  and  chiefest  of  all,  the  hold  upon  him  hang  to  him  remorselessly — 

'*  dear  familiar  friends  in  whom  he  trusted."  while  his  credit  lasts.    They  persecute  him 

For,  from  the  early  days  when  the  Persian  with  a  thousand  petty  exactions,  saddle  him 

prayer  went  up,  **  Death  or  a  friend,"  the  with  their  senseless  hobbies  and  burden  him 

indiscriminate  response  of  Allah  has  seemed  with  a  lion's  share  in  the  odium  of  all  their 

to  leave  the  two  in  doubtful  preference  for  blunders  and  follies.    They  invade  his  pri- 

man's  behoof.  vate  sanctum,  steal  his  best  hours  and  dissi- 

Not,  surely,  that  any  reckless  iconoclast  pate  his  finest  thoughts  and  efforts.    If  per- 

may  dare  assail  that  tender  favorite  of  muse  chance  he  works  out  of  any  **  dark  lantern 

and  minstrel,  a  pure  disinterested  friendship,  days  "  into  an  open  blaze  of  worldly  prosper- 

The  world  knows  how  native  to  its  clime  ity  it  is  their  province  to  stiuid  beside  him^ 

are  such  relations,  even  if  it  does  draw  its  like  the  agreeable  ogre  in  the  triumphing 

undamaged  instances  mainly  from  the  realm  Scipio's  car,  and  murmur  sweetly,  ^  Remem- 

of  song  and  fable.     But  independently  of  ber  thou  art  but  a  man" — and  split  logs 

that   type  which    poets   sing  and  storied  perhaps  for  a  living  in  some  backwoods  town 

heroea  consecrate,  the  average  friend,  who  is  of  the  far  West.    If  he  has  a  pet  pride  or 

a  part  of  the  local  appurtenances  of  a  human  tender^  sprouting  ambition  it  is  their  duty 

home,  is  not  always  a  being  to  be  had  in  to  riddle  it  with  criticbm  and  prune  it  of  all 

reverence,  however  greatly  he  may  be  held  hope's  blossoms.  — *'  If  I  did  not  love  you, 

in. fear,  of  mortal  man.    It  might  be  other-  Jack,  if  you  were  not  my  oldest,  best  and 

wise  perhaps  if  every  one  had  the  privilege  dearest  friend  I  should  hold  my  tongue, 

of  choosing  his  friends  according  to  his  best  But  being  what  we  are  I  feel  bound  in  com- 

preferences.    But  here,  as  with  neighbors,  mon  honesty  to  tell  you  that  you  paint  worse 

no  happy  principle  of  natural  selection  or  and  worse  every  year,  and  that  from  the  day 

even  survival  of  the  fittest  appears  to  obtain,  you  sent  your  first  picture  to  the  Academy 

and  under  the  usual  dispensation  of  things  forty  years  ago  you  have  been  steadily  going 

it  is  about  as  pretty  a  fiction  to  talk  of  a  down  hill."    Such  is  the  position  of  Punch's 

man's  sdecting  his  friends  as  of  a  girl's  friendly  critic  and  such  is  the  character  of 

choosing  her  husband  when  she  is  one  of  many  a  gentle  uplift  that  struggling  genius 

the  superfluous  30,000,  or  at  best  has  only  or  ambition  receives   from  its    privileged 

the  crookedest  stick  of  a  crooked  pile  offered  friends.    For  it  is  the  business  of  our  friends 

for  her  choosing.  to  tell  us  of  our  faults,  and  indeed  we  are 

In  truth  companions  and  friends  grow  so  doubly  fortunate  if  they  do  not  make  it  their 

largely  out  of  the  exigencies  of  life  and  business  to  tell  the  world  of  them  also, 

location  that  he  is  a  happy  person  who  has  Likewise  it  is  considered  one  of  the  sweet 

always  the  privilege  of  saying,  that  if  he  and  sacred  blessings  of  friendship  that  while 

cannot  have  the  friends  he  wants  he  will  others  may  misjudge  or  misapprehend  ua 

eschew  the  whole  fraternity,  for  the  unde-  our  friends  know  us  altogether, 

sired  parties  entangle  him  through  his  office-  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  their  fault  if  Uiey  do 

cards  or  entrap    him    when    he  buys  his  not,  nor  usually  ours  it'  they  do.    But  it  is 

breakfast  bacon.    Then,  too,  when  once  he  a  part  of  the  vanity  of  human  nature  to 
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suppose  that  it  profits  always  by  this  knowl-  plundering  friends  struggling  on  against  all 
edge.  In  a  majority  of  cases  man  wears  a  the  jars,  drawbacks  and  limitations  that 
more  pleasing  aspect  to  the  most  casual  ao-  they  bring  into  his  life,  while  only  here  and 
quaintance  who  beholds  him  than  to  the  there  some  royal  Plantagenet  or  happy 
critical  friend  who  looks  through  him.  All  Tudor  has  th^  sweet  privilege  of  cutting 
the  little  artifices  with  which  poor  humanity  their  heads  gS.  or  handing  them  over  to 
still  seeks  to  soften  the  sharp  angles  or  gloss  devouring  foes.  For,  subtle,  magnetic,  re- 
over  the  harsh  blemishes  of  time  are  lost  sponsive,  that  true  soul  kinship  and  supple* 
upon  the  familiar  party  who  has  seen  you  mental  being  that  mark  the  perfect  friend- 
in  your  dressing-gown  and  knows  where  you'  ship  does  not  await  one  in  every  situation 
keep  the  *'  Admiration  hair  dye."  and  cannot,  surely,  be  ordei*ed  with  the 

Furthermore,  in  the  progressive  stages  of  beams  and  rafters  that  rear  the  household 

human  life,  in  the  changes  and  unfoldings  walls,  nor  yet  can  all  the  persecutions  and 

of  mind  and  character,  the  tastes  and  sym-  evils  wrought  falsely  in  its  name  be  shut  out 

pathies    that  weave   themselves  into   the  by  the  massive  doors  and  barred  windows 

tender  friendships  of  one  period  are  so  out-  that  make  firm  the  stronghold  for  gener- 

grown  or  subverted  by  the  developments  of  ations.     *'  Places  without  people  have  lost 

another,  that  it  often  becomes  like  chaining  their  power  over  me,"  said  the  great  Cha- 

the  living  to  the  dead  or  grafting  figs  with  teaubriand,  longing  among  the  classic  vales 

thistles  to  keep  up  the  unequ^d  compact  from  and  sky-tinted  lakes  of  sunny  Italy  for  the 

stage  to  stage.    It  is  not  an  unkindly  fate  Rue  (CEnfer  and  Madame  Recamier.    But 

that  in  the  fluctuations  of  time  full  often  places  with  ^  the  wrong  kind  of  people "  are 

drives  the  pledged  parties  to  an  eternal  dead  sea  shores,  though  the  glories  of  all  the 

friendships  ruthlessly  apart,  to  hide  in  differ-  Orient  adorn  them  and  Arcadian  skies  of 

ent  climes  or  continents  the  diverging  nat-  softest  blue  perpetually  hang  over  them, 
ures  that  must  have  turned  their  solemn        So,  perchance,  it  might  not  require  the 

vows  to  neat  irony  in  their  violation  or  mo-  wisdom  of  an  old*  Greek,  with  his  head 

tual  slavery  in  their  redemption.   The  pains  cleared  by  Olympian  thunderbolts  and  his 

of  slow  defection  and  estrangement  do  not  pulse  quickened  with  the  ichor  of  the  Gods, 

stab  the  absent,  and  though  exciting  fervors  to  teach  proud  man  that  **  't  were  well "  to 

of  troubled  joy  may  mark  the  eager  meetings  make  his  home  subservient  to  himself  and 

and  unions  of  time  yet  half  the  peace  of  life  his  need  for  higher  things  than  **  material 

lies  in  its  partings.  treasures  in  houses  and  lands ;  *'  and  that 

Even  in  the  external  changes  of  time  an  the  pretty  folly  at  which  Plutonian  powers 
element  of  unfitness  may  creep  into  the  old  might  smile,  was  for  the  finite  mortal  to 
time  companionships  and  the  constant  shift-  '  bury  his  possible  means  and  liberties  in  piles 
ings  of  fate  and  fortune  bring  embarrass-  .  of  brick  and  mortar  and  become  so  subject 
ment  and  discord  into  the  old  relations,  to  his  dwelling-house  that,  like  a  ponderous 
'*  Friends  will  not  only  live  in  harmony  but  anchor  it  could  chain  him  down  to  the  most 
in  melody,"  says  sweet  Thoreau,  dreaming  adverse  elements  of  time,  or  like  the  golden 
among  the  red-wings  and  aspens  of  Walden.  palace  of  the  ancient  caliph  shut  him  away 
But  when  life  gives  one  a  golden  harp  and  to  starve  amid  its  glittering  treasures, 
the  other  a  wooden  fiddle  to  play  upon  ttie  From  its  nest  in  the  woodland  willows 
melody  is  liable  to  be  sadly  broken.  So  the  the  happy  linnet  warbles  away  the  long, ' 
same  poet-naturalist  further  adds,  **  In  the  bright  Summer  of  its  brooding,  home- 
society  of  incompatible  friends  I  starve ;  to  crowned  life.  But  when  winds  grow  chill 
cultivate  their  society  is  to  cherish  a  sore  and  dead  leaves  gather,  and  bushy  squirrel 
which  can  only  be  healed  by  abandoning  and  long-eared  rabbit  chatter  too  familiarly 
them."  about  thicket  and  roof  tree,  it  flits  away,  to 

Yet  everywhere  is  it  one  of  the  most  trill  out  its  native  airs  to  the  music  of  a 

familiar  forms  of  life's  comedy  of  errors  to  southern  morning  and  the  choral  anthems 

behold  the  victim  of  <*  incompatible  "  and  of  a  glad  young  Spring.    And  though  man 
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may  not  take  to  himself  the  wings  of  a  bird  soars  out  to  follow  the  careering  sun  on- 
and  flee  away  at  each  breath  of  wintry  ward  to  **  fresh  woods "  and  wakening  mead- 
weather  without  being  **  shot  for  a  goose "  ows  must  stiU  find  the  longest,  floweriebt 
in  his  aimless  wanderings,  yet  from  all  the  Sunmier. 

brightest,  airiest  creatures  of  .earth  or  sky  h^  Frances  Helen  Mitchell, 

may  gather  the  winged  truth,  that  he  who 
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SHALL  never  forget  the  feelings  of  bilr  was  nearly  fifty  years  ago),  with  one  room 
ter  disappointment  with  which  I  heard  on  the  ground  floor  which  was  the  general 
of  the  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  living  and  sleeping  room  of  the  family,  con- 
by  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860.  sisting  of  the  man  and  his  wife  and  three 
I  had  been  so  sure  of  Mr.  Seward's  success,  or  four  children,  and  a  loft  above  open  to 
though  fully  aware  of  the  forces  brought  by  the  stars,  and  where  the  snow  lay  in  wreaths 
Mr.  Greeley  to  bear  against  it,  that  I  would  on  the  floor. 

not  at  first  believe  the  news  to  be  true.  We  .  On  rising  the  next  morning  the  storm 
lived  at  tlie  West  then,  and  not  far  from  was  still  raging,  and  the  roads  were  so 
Chicago,  and  at  the  time  my  husband  blocked  with  drifts  as  to  render  proceeding 
brought  confirmation  of  the  rumor  that  had  upon  their  journey  impossible.  So  they 
reached  us  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  fur-  were  compelled  to  remain  for  three  days, 
ther  particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the  To  add  to  their  troubles  Mr.  Seward  was 
convention ;  told  us  of  the  enthusiasm  with  disabled  by  a  dislocated  shoulder,  and  was 
which  the  nomination  was  received,  the  obliged  to  carry  his  arm  in  a  sling, 
cheers  that  rang  out  from  the  "  Wigwam/'  A  more  vexatious  detention,  it  were  hard 
the  bells  ringing ;  all  the  wild  exultation  in  to  imagine,  yet  I  never  knew  my  father  to 
short,  with  which  Illinois  received  the  news  refer  to  the  time,  but  with  pleastire. 
of  the  nomination  of  one  of  her  sons  to  the  Mr.  Seward  by  his  tact,  good  breeding 
presidency,  I  well  remember  how  hard  it  and  genuine  kindness  of  heart  made  days 
was  to  listen  patiently  or  amiably,  and  my  otherwise  almost  unendurable  pass  pleas- 
young  sister,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  turned  away  antly.  Realizing  with  unselfishness  all  his 
from  the  table  to  conceal  her  tears.  own  that  however  disagreeable  their  en- 
To  lovj^and  honor  Mr.  Seward  had  been  forced  stay  might  be  to  my  father  and 
part  of  my  education.  He  was  an  old  friend  himself  their  presence  must  be  very  embar- 
of  my  father,  Mrs.  Seward  a  school  friend  rassing  to  their  involuntary  hosts,  Mr.  Sew- 
of  my  mother ;  thus  my  recollection  of  him  ard  set  himself  to  work  to  make  things  go 
goes  back  to  my  earliest  childhood.  The  smoothly  among  the  discordant  elements 
first  time  his  personality  comes  out  clear  about  him.  The  children  of  the  family 
from  the  mists  and  shadows  of  those  early  were  soon  won  over.  He  told  them  stories, 
days  was  in  winter  time.  One  of  the  win*  taught  them  new  and  wonderful  games,  and 
ters  of  the  early  forties  it  must  have  been  in  this  way  greatly  relieved  the  mother 
when  Mr.  Seward  and  my  father  returning  from  the  care  of  them  during  the  work-a- 
from  court  held  in  Ovid,  one  of  the  shire  day  hours.  When  the  children  were  in  bed« 
towns  of  this  county,  were  overtaken  by  a  the  work  of  the  day  over,  the  parents  at  lei- 
furious  snow-storm,  lost  their  road,  and  night  sure,  then  Mr.  Seward  became  his  pleasant- 
coming  on  were  forced  to  ask  for  shel-  est  self,  entertaining  his  hosts  with  the  polit- 
ter  for  themselves  and  horse  in  the  first  ical  and  social  news  of  the  outside  world, 
farm-house  they  came  in  sight  of.  It  was  I  often  heard  my  father  say,  that  never  in 
an  humble  affair  enough,  a  log  cabin  (this  the  most  brilliant  circle  were  Mr.  Seward's 
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manners  marked  by  more  exquisite  conr-  casm  that  at  this  late  day  seems  to  me  to 
tesy  and  entire  unconsciousness  of  his  sur-  be  inimitable.  Mr.  Seward's  enjoyment  of 
round ings  than  when  they  lived  together  this  letter  was  very  great;  he  styled  it  in 
with  cats,  dogs  and  children,  in  one  room,  the  letter  before  me,  *'  as  keen  a  piece  of 
through  a  three-days'  storm.  All  this  time  irony,  and  as  sound  an  exposition  of  truth  " 
Mr.  Seward  was  suffering  from  pain  in  his  as  he  ever  saw.  This  was  at  a  time  when 
arm  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  party  sympathies  were  with  Mr.  Gran- 
sleep  when  he  and  my  father  went  to  their  ger  and  not  with  my  father, 
one  bed  on  the  floor  in  the  loft.  Of  Mr.  Seward's  home  life  during  those 

As  I  gr^w  from  girlhood  to  womanhood,  bright   years    it   would    not   become    me 

Mr.  Seward  was  more  and  more  identified  to  speak.     All  who  remember  the  home 

with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  less  and  "guarded  by  the  lions  at  the  gate,"  before 

less  in  Auburn ;  but  it  was  his  home,  and  the  terrible  affair  of  1866   had    stricken 

as  his  friend  Charlotte  Cushman  wrote  to  down  the  wife  and  daughter,  will  carry 

hb  daughter,  '<  Whenever  he  had  anything  with  them  through  life,  the  memory  of  an 

to  say  to  the  country  and  the  world,  he  almost  ideal  household, 

came  home  to  Auburn  to  say  it."  When  I  went  to  live  at  the  West  Mr. 

I  r^ember  seeing  him  in  the  course  of  Seward  was  United   States  Senator.    Be- 

those  years  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  loved  at  home,  honored  abroad  as  the  first 

square  pew  in  Saint  Peter's  Church,  Au-  man  in  the  republic,  **  the  sage  of  Auburn  " 

burn,  with  his  little  daughter  drawn  very  seemed  at  the  summit  of  human  ambition, 

close  by  his  encircling  arm.  His  defeat  at  Chicago  in  1860  was  a  severe 

My  father  and  Mr.  Seward  did  not  always  blow  to  his  friends,  but  his  telegram  to  Mr. 

agree  in  politics,  but  there  was  always  a  Lincoln  congratulating  him  on  his  nomina- 

strong?  affection  between  them,  and  a  sym-  tion  and  offering  "to  stump  the  state  of 

pathy  of  feeling  if  not  of  opinion.    A  letter  New  York  for  him  " — an  offer  that  meant 

of  Mr.  Seward's  to  my  father,  in  my  pos-  more  than  perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln  realized  at 

session,  illustrates  this  feeling.    My  father,  the  time,  was  so  entirely  without  bitterness, 

an  old-line  Whig,  left  that  party  on  the  or  trace  of  disappointment,  was  so  sincere 

anti-slavery  issue  in  1848,  joining  the  ranks  and  cordial,  so  like  Mr.  Seward  in  fact,  that 

of  the  Free  Soil  party,  earning  for  himself  his  friends  held  up  their  heads  and  said, 

a  title  that  he  could  never  hear  with  good  "  He  does  not  need  to  be  president."    If  the 

temper,  that  of  "bolter."    The  late  Fran-  private  history  of  those  dark  days,  during 

cis  Granger  of  Canandaigua,  an  old  politi-  which  Mr.  Seward  stood  at  the  helm  of  state, 

cal  friend  of  my  father,  applied  that  title  is  ever  given  to  the  world  it  will  be  seen  that 

to  him  once  in  a  public  speech,  and  as  my  Mr.  Seward   was  not  only  the  public  friend 

father  could  not  deny  the  imputation  be  and  adviser  of  the  president,  but  that  he 

bided  his  time  for  retaliation.    The  time  brought  the  results  of  his  long  training  in 

for  this  came  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  when  diplomatic    circles — his  knowledge  of    the 

Francis  Granger  and  other  prominent  gen-  world,  and  of  society,  of  Washington  society 

tlemen  in  Canandaigua  issued  au  address  in  particular,  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Lincoln, 

to  the  electors  of  Ontario  County  announc-  Mrs.  Seward  was  in  Auburn  when  the  at- 

ing  their  intention  of  setting  aside  the  nom-  tack  upon  Mr.   Seward  and  his  son  was 

inations  made  by  the  Whig  County  Con-  made  by  Paine,  in  April,  1865.    Starting 

vention  just  held.     There  was  of  course  for  Washington  on  that  dreadful  Saturday, 

some  local  reason  good  and  sufficient  for  when  the  nation  lay  prostrate  in  its  grief, 

this  step  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Granger  and  she  said  to  a  friend,  "  It  seems  as  if  I  had 

his  friends,  but  for  this  my  father  at  once  two  hearts  torn  with  anxiety,  one  for  Henry 

wrote  to  Mr.  G.  congratulating  him  on  be-  (Mr.  Seward)  and  one  for  Frederick."    And 

ing  at  last  a  "  bolter,"  and  himself  as  once  between  husband  and  son  she  divided  her 

more  able  to  follow  an  old  political  leader,  unremitting  care,  until  their  safety  was  as- 

in  "  bolting,"  in  a  strain  of  irony  and  sar-  sured,  and  her  own  life  paid  the  penalty  of 
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the  strain  of  those  fearful  weeks  on  heart  her  autobiography  gives  a  simUar  deecrip- 

and  brain.  tion  of  Miss  Fuller*s  conyersation  (?)  when 

Mr.  Seward  died  in  the  autumn  of  1872.  she  was  a  guest  at  **  The  KnolL"  *'  Her 
The  day  he  died  his  friends  were  strongly  companions  enjoyed  themselves,  but  Miss 
reminded  of  Mr.  Greeley's  exclamation  at  Fuller  evidently  did  not  except  when  she 
Chicago,  in  1860,  **  Now  I  am  even  with  Mr.  could  harangue  ^e  drawing-room  party 
Seward  1 "  Mr.  Seward  though  long  in  fail-  without  the  interruption  of  any  other  voice." 
ing  health  died  at  last  somewhat  suddenly.  My  father  was  a  contributor  to  the  Tri^ 
He  was  apparently  as  well  as  usual  on  the  une  and  corresponded  regularly  wiUi  Mr. 
last  morning.  A  friend  going  to  inquire  Greeley.  I  remember  being  set  to  work  to 
for  him,  found  him  listening  to  the  news  of  copy  one  of  Mr.  Greeley's  letters  when  I  was 
the  day.  **I  am  listening  to  Greeley's  re-  pretty  young  for  such  work,  and  my  rexation 
quiem  "  was  Mr.  Seward's  greeting.  The  at  his  handwriting  and  the  ridiculous  mis- 
morning  papers  had  brought  the  results  of  takes  I  made  come  back  to  me  with  the 
the  Michigan  and  Ohio  state  elections  so  freshness  of  yesterday.  Though  Mr.  Greeley 
disastrous  to  Mr.  Greeley's  hopes  of  the  was  a  familiar  household  name  and  the  Trtb- 
presidency.  After  discussing  the  news,  and  unt  *^  a  member  of  the  family,"  as  my  little 
Mr.  Greeley's  inevitable  disappointment,  sister  once  counted  it,  I  think  I  never  saw 
Mr.  Seward,  as  if  he  felt  that  he  had  spoken  Mr.  Greeley  until  I  was  quite  grown  up, 
harshly,  went  on  to  express  the  kindest  feel-  seventeen  or  eighteen,  when  he  came  to  this 
ing  for  Mr.  Greeley,  and  much  sympathy  place  to  speak  at  a  public  meeting  on  some 
for  his  unfortunate  situation,  ending  with  political  issue  just  before  election.  I  was 
the  regret  that  there  should  have  been  any  so  used  to  Mr.  Seward's  courtesy  of  manner 
trouble  between  them.  and  consideration  for  others  that  Mr.  Gree- 

Before  that  day  was  over  the  warm  heart  ley  shocked  my  girlish  fastidiousness  very 

and  busy  brain  of  the  great  statesman  was  much.    He  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  table 

at  rest  forever.  of  a  political  sympathizer  and  reader  of  the 

Tribune,  whose  good  wife  had  worked  very 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Mr.  Greeley,  hard  to  get  up  a  dinner  worthy  of  the  edi- 

datedfrom  a  conversation  between  my  father  tor  of  the  Tribune^  only  to  see  him  sit  down 

and  mother.    My  father  had  returned  from  to  her  table,  talk  all  the  time,  refuse  eveiy 

New  York ;  a  great  undertaking  going  to  viand  offered,  while  he  called  for  about  the 

New  York  city  was  in  those  days.  My  father  only  eatable  not  on  the  table,  brown  bread, 

went  in  a  packet  on  the  canal  to  Albany,  My  father  was  very  mucL  vexed  at  what 

thence  down  the  Hudson,  and  was  giving  he  called  my  folly,  when  I  with  girlish  con- 

my  mother  a  history  of  his  adventures,  par-  ceit  criticised  his  friend's  manners,  and  gave 

ticularly  an  account  of  a  visit  to  Mr.  Greeley,  me  such  an  account  of  Mr.  Greeley's  benev- 

who  lived  at  this  time,  I  think,  out  of  the  olence,  his  charity  and  unselfishness,  and 

city.    My  father  had  spent  a  night  or  Sun-  the  good  he  did  in  a  quiet  way,  that  I  hung 

day  with  him.  my  head  with  shame  at  having  presumed  to 

Margaret  Fuller  was  then  a  member  of  find  fault  with  such  a  man. 

Mr.  Greeley's  family,  and  my  father  com-  A  few  years  after  this  time  when  I  was 

mented,  with  the  "  vim "  of  a  good  talker  living  at  the  West,  I  was  a  member  of  a 

who  did  not  want  to  do  more  than  his  share  committee  of  ladies  who  were  empowered 

of  littening,  upon  her  *<  eternal  monologue."  to  use  some  means  to  raise  money  to  pay  for 

**  She  talked  right  on  about  everything  on  our  new  church  windows.    We  decided  not 

earth,  the  heavens  above  and  the  waters  be-  to  have  an  oyster  supper  nor  a  fair,  but  a 

neath,"  said  my  father,  besides  insisting  lecture  by  some  great  man  to  whom  we  would 

upon  the  leading  aloud  the  greater  part  of  offer  reasonable  payment,  hoping  to  have  a 

her  **  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  profit  over  and  above  expenses.    As  at  that 

the  proofs  of  which  she  was  correcting.  time  the  Tribune  was  taken  by  many  of  the 

Miss  Martineau,  another  good  talker,  in  families  in  the  town,  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
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mittee  chose  Mr.  Greeley  as  lecturer,  and  The  lecture  was  not  a  success  as  a  lecture, 

as  it  was  before  the  days  of  the  Lecture  Bu-  though  we  bad  a  very  nice  profit,  for  the 

reau  wrote  to  him  personally  on  the  subject,  whole  country  side,  to  whom  the  Tribune  was 

In  due  time  his  reply  reached  the  secretary  a  weekly  gospel,  flocked  to  hear  the  famous 

of  the  committee,  but  it  might  as  well  have  editor.    Mr.  Greeley  was  not  an  orator  and 

been  written  in  Sanscrit  as  English  for  not  the  subject  was  a  hackneyed  one. 

one  word  could  she  make  out    In  her  despair  Sunday  morning  early  Mr.  Greeley  was 

she  sent  the  letter  to  me,  as  I  was  supposed  seen  down  at  the  shore  looking  as  longingly 

to  be  familiar  with  Mr.  Greeley's  hand  writ-  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor  for  a  sail.     No 

ing.     With  great  difficulty  after  patient  signs  of  a  boat  appearing  his  host  prevailed 

study  I  made  out  that  he  would  come  and  upon  him  to  go  to  church  with  him.    We 

lecture  for  us  on  a  certain  Saturday  night  had  in  our  little  ch arch  that  day  a  clergy- 

on  the  subject "  Overland  to  San  Francisco."  man  to  whom  even  Mr.  Greeley  might  have 

We  were  not   pleased    with  the  evening  listened  with  profit,  if  not  wi^  pleasure, 

appointed  as  Saturday  night  in  a  country  Listening,  however,  was  not  Mr.  Greeley's 

town  is  a  busy  time,  nor  was  the  subject  intention.    Settling  himself  in  a  comer  in 

of  the  lecture  just  what  we  would  have  cho-  the  pew,  he  went  to  sleep,  and  slept  on 

sen.    Every  second  man  in  W had  been  until  near  the  close  of  the  sermon.    A  wel- 

to  California  '*  across  the  plains,"  and  knew  come  sound  struck  upon  his  ear. 

as  much  as  did  Mr.  Greeley  or  perhaps  more  The  whistle  of  a  propeller  1    The   great 

of  the  subject.    But  nothing  could  be  done,  editor  started,  pricked  up  his  ears,  listened 

As  I  had  opposed  the  choice  of  the  commit-  **  like  the  stag  at  eve,"  then  jumped  up, 

tee  I  could  say  with  some  satisfaction  **  1  "without  a  glance  even  at  his  host,  walked 

UAd  you  so."  down  the  aisle  and  out  of  the  church,  and 

The  late  afternoon  train  from  Chicago,  was  seen  no  more  by  the  inhabitants  of 

brought  Mr.  Greeley  on  the  appointed  Sat-    W . 

urday.    Several  of  the  most  prominent  gen-  After  church  my  husband  and  one  or  two 

tlemen  were  at  the  railroad  station  to  meet  gentlemen  went  down  to  the  pier  to  see 

him,  and  his  entertainment  by  one  of  the  whither  our  distinguished  guest  had  taken 

pleasantest  families  in  the  town  had  been  himself.    There  they  were  told  that  the 

provided  for.  propeller  was  on  the  way  to  MilwaCUkee,  not 

As  Mr.  Greeley  got  off  from  the  train,  he  Chicago.    "  But  anywhere  to  get   away," 

was  evidently  disconcerted,  a  convei-sation  said  Mr.  Greeley. 

with  the  conductor  having  revealed  to  him  Mr.  Greeley's  controversy  with  Mr.  Sew- 

the  dreadful  fact  that  there  was  no  train  by  ard  which  culminated  in  his  satisfied  re- 

which  he  could  return  to  Chicago  that  even-  venge  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860 

ing,  and  what  was  worse  no  trains  the  next  was  an  old  affair.    I  often  heard  my  father, 

day,  Sunday.    His  first  question  of  the  gen-  a  friend  of  both  parties,  speak  of  it.    When 

tleman  awaiting  him  was  if  there  were  no  Mr.  Seward  was  nominated  for  governor  of 

way  in  which  he  could  get  out  of  town  the  the  state  of  New  York  the  Tribune  warmly 

next  day.  supported  him  and,  as  Mr.  Greeley  thought, 

"  Not  by  public  conveyance,"  he  was  told,  secured  his  election.    Be  that  as  it  may, 

''  No  boats?  "  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  campaign  estab- 

*<  Not  at  this  season  of  the  year  "  (Decem-  lished  the  Tribune  on  a  firm  foundation, 

ber).  Mr.  Greeley  accused  Mr.  Seward  of  ingrati- 

A  sharp   cross-questioning   elicited  the  tude  to  him  personally.    Some  office  that 

information  that  an  occasional  propeller  the  editor  coveted  was  given  to  another, 

•topped  at  one  of  the  piers  during  the  win-  Mr.  Greeley  published  a  bitter  article  an- 

ter  months,  but  there  was  no  certainty  of  nouncing  the  dissolution    of   the  firm  of 

such  an  event  occurring.  Weed,  Greeley  and  Seward,  and  reproach* 

With  this  slight  gleam  of  hope  Mr.  Greeley  ing  Mr.  Seward  with  his  ingratitude,  as  he 

allowed  himself  to  be  taken  to  his  quarters.  (Mr.  Greeley)  and  the  Tribune  had  made 
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him  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life  out  of  the  reach 

To  this  article  or  to  another  similar  to  it  of  New  York  daily  papers,  went  with  me 

Mr.  Seward  once  replied,  '*  If  as  you  say  you  down  town  to  see  what  oould  be  done  to 

made  me  governor  of  New  York,  you  by  avert  his  famine  for  news.    ItVas  just  at 

that  campaign  were  made  the  first  journal-  the  time  when  the   feeling    against   Mr. 

ist  in  the  land,  and  your  name  as  editor  and  Greeley  was  at  its  height,  and  we  were  told 

founder  of  the  Tribune  will  live  longer  than  at  the  little  news-room  and  bookstore  that 

mine  as  governor.''  not  a  copy  of  the  Tribune  was  taken  in  the 

Indeed,  as  founder  of  the  New  York  TrQh  town. 

une  Mr.  Greeley  needed  to  ask  no  favors  of  **  But  how  do  you  maintain  your  civili- 

governor  or  president.    His  was  a  position  zation?"  said  my  father, 

to  be  proud  of,  and  I  never  see  his  name  at  '*  By  doing  without  the  Tribune^  sir,"  was 

the  head  of  that  paper  as  founder  without  the  somewhat  unexpected  reply, 

wishing  that  he  had  never  looked  beyond  it  Indeed,  I  felt  sorry  for  my  father  that 

for  fame.  Summer ;  he  knew  Mr.  Greeley  so  well,  had 

When  I  first  went  to  the  West,  no  papers  such  entire  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his 
were  so  popular,  so  universally  taken  as  the  motives,  his  zeal  and  true  patriotism,  that 
Semi- Weekly  and  Weekly  Tribune,  and  in  he  could  not  well  bear  to  hear  the  universal 
many  respects  Mr.  Greeley  was  the  oracle  abuse  of  him  that  met  his  ears  everywhere, 
of  the  Western  farmers.  I  do  not  know  as  Every  person  ^ho  came  into  the  house  at- 
they  considered  him  as  much  of  a  farmer,  tacked  Mr.  Greeley  and  laid  at  his  door  our 
I  think  many  of  them  would  have  agreed  great  and  humiliating  defeat.  I  remember 
with  my  husband's  father,  a  practical  and*  my  father's  writing  to  him  a  letter  of  warm 
successful  farmer,  who  when  he  first  saw  sympathy  and  approval,  for  he  could  not 
the  caption  of  the  series  of  articles  on  believe  him  to  be  wrong. 
"  What  I  Know  about  Farming,"  remarked,  To  his  death,  which  occurred  during  the 
*'  If  Mr.  Greeley  were  to  tell  what  he  does  second  year  of  the  war,  my  father  continued 
not  know  about  farming,  he  would  have  to  to  support  and  defend  Mr.  Greeley  and  the 
publish  another  paper."  But  politically  Tribune,  and  when  he  died  Mr.  Greeley  in 
and  socially  his  word  was  law.  Then  in  a  memorial  article  expressed  his  sense  of 
1860  and  afterwards  his  support  of  Mr.  Lin-  my  father's  long  and  faithful  friendship, 
coin  increased  his  popularity,  and  in  the  I  never  saw  Mr.  Greeley  after  my  father's 
very  early  days  of  the  war  he  was  still  more  death,  except  a  glimpse  I  had  of  him  when 
worshiped  and  glorified.  When  he  began  on  that  last  sad  journey  before  the  election 
the  "  On  to  Richmond  "  cry,  it  was  echoed  of  1872.  The  change  was  a  painful  one  to 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  many  of  the  see — that  broad,  beaming,  childlike  face, 
leading  papers  of  the  West.  I  remember  saddened  and  furrowed  by  lines  of  care.  I 
seeing  a  knot  of  men  standing  on  a  street  was  glad  that  my  father  did  not  live  to  see 
comer  one  morning  in  W ,  listening  to  those  days.  But  as  time  goes  on,  the  mem- 
one  of  their  number  as  he  read  with  dra-  ory  of  Mr.  Greeley's  mistakes  and  ecoen- 
matic  emphasis  an  article  from  the  Tribune  tricities  will  pass  from  the  minds  of  men, 
with  this  caption ;  **  On  to  Richmond.  The  and  he  will  only  be  remembered  and  hon- 
Rebel  Congress  meets  in  Richmond  on  the  ored  as  the  founder  of  the  Tribune. 
4th  of  July." 

But  the  disaster  at  Bull  Run  brought  It  was  not  long  after  I  went  to  the  West 

about  a  sudden  and  complete  revulsion  of  to  live,  that  the  great  fight  for  the  U.  S. 

feeling  towards  Mr.  Greeley,  and  his  paper  Senatorship  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas 

was  stopped  at  once  by  a  large  proportion  began.    I  had  already  heard  much  of  the 

of  its  subscribers.    In  W not  a  sub-  "  Little  Giant."    He  had  been  at  school  in 

Bcriber  kept  on  with  the  paper.    My  father  Canandaigua.      His  mother  at  that  time 

visited  me  that  Summer,  and  finding  to  his  lived  in  Clifton  Springs,  and  we  felt  in  this 

consternation  the  first  morning,  that  he  was  part  of  the  world,  with  some  pride  too,  that 
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we  had  a  sort  of  property  in  the  great  Illi-  room  Mr.  Douglas  followed  with  Mrs.  Lin- 

noisan.    A  steam  fire  engine  was  ordered  coin  upon  his  arm. 

from  the  works  here,  for  Chicago,  to  be  Indeed  the  last  two  months  of  Mr.  Douglas' 

named  **  Little  Giant."    We  had  already  life  proved  the  manner  of  man  he  was,  not 

sent  a  "  Long  John."  merely  a  shrewd  politician,  the  idol  of  a 

Of  Mr.  Lincoln  I  knew  little,  but  I  did  We8temcon8tituency,bQtapatriot  to  whom 
not  long  remain  ignorant  of  anything  that  all  personal  consideration,  all  party  lines 
could  be  known  or  told  of  either  candidate,  were  subordinate  when  they  came  to  conflict 
for  a  hotter  political  contest  it  was  never  with  the  love  of  country, 
my  lot  to  see  than  that  for  the  Illinois  U.  S.  Mr.  Douglas'  last  message  to  his  children, 
senatorship.  Both  men  had  their  warm  <<  Tell  them  to  obey  the  laws  and  support  the 
friends  and  devoted  adherents,  but  Douglas  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  spoken 
was  idolized  by  the  people  of  Illinois.  Even  upon  his  death-bed  is  well  known.  Noble 
his  political  enemies  were  proud  of  him,  as  these  words  were,  his  telegram  to  Chicago 
and  the  universal  grief  at  his  death  showed  after  the  first  call  for  troops  was  even  more 
the  place  he  had  in  all  hearts.  The  contest  so  from  its  fearlessness  of  consequences, 
between  him  and  Mr.  Lincoln  entered  into  Illinois,  particularly  the  southern  part  of 
all  classes  of  society.  Every  family's  polit-  the  state,  trembled  in  the  balance  between 
ical  preferences  were  as  well  known  as  its  the  Union  and  sympathy  with  secession.  A 
religious  affinities.  One  gentleman  mounted  word  of  sympathy  vdth  the  South  from  Mr. 
a  flag  upon  his  house-top  with  the  inscrip-  Douglas  would  have  been  as  fire  to  towj 
tion,  ''  I  care  not  what  others  may  do,  but  when  over  the  wires  from  Douglas  in  Wash- 
as  for  me  and  my  house,  we  are  for  Abra-  ington  came  these  words ;  "  Let  no  man 
ham  Lincoln."  call  himself  a  Douglas  democrat  who  does 

Children  were  as  keen  politicians  as  their  not  wish  to  see  the  Union  preserved."  These 
parents.  A  little  girl  belonging  to  a  Doug-  words  and  his  speech  at  Springfield,  IlL,  a 
las  family,  being  scolded  by  her  mother  for  few  days  later,  the  speech  that  cost  him  his 
some  naughtiness  and  told  that  such  conduct  life,  saved  Illinois  from  being  the  battle- 
was  displeasing  to  God,  consoled  herself  ground  of  the  South-west, 
after  a  moment's  reflection  by  saying,  "  I  It  was  while  Mr.  Douglas  lay  ill  at  the 
don't  know  as  I  care  so  very  much,  for  after  Tremont  House  in  Chicago  with  the  slow 
all  He  may  be  a  Lincokiite."  fever  that  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life,  that 

Mr.  Douglas'  conduct  to  Mr.  Lincoln  after  the  warm  affection  of  the  people  of  Illinois 

the  latter's  election  to  the  presidency,  called  irrespective  of  party  manifested  itself, 

forth  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Mr.  The  word  from  the  sick  room,  as  is  always 

Lincoln's  friends.    As  is  well  known  Mr.  the  case  in  fever  of  a  typhoid  form,  varied 

Douglas  sought  every  opportunity  of  aiding  from  day  to  day — one  day  much  better, 

Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  new  and  exceptionally  another  much  worse.    The  daily  account  of 

trying  circumstances.    When  the  time  for  Mr.  Douglas'  state,  was  always  on  a  large 

the  inaug^ation  of  Mr.  Lincoln  drew  near  bulletin-board  on  a  conspicuous  comer  in 

rumors  were  current  that  there  would  be    W ,  and  as  I  went  every  morning  to 

trouble  at  that  time,  and  much  anxiety  was  market,  I  could  tell  by  the  faces  around  that 

felt  by  the  authorities  and  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  board  whether  the  word  was  good  or  bad. 

friends.    **  I  shall  be  there  "  said  Mr.  Doug-  As  is  often  the  case  in  that  fever,  there  was 

las,  **  and  if  any  one  attacks  Lincoln  he  at-  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  a  day  or 

tacks  me  too."   Newspapers  that  prophesied  two  before  the  last  fatal  change,  and  hopes 

that  the  inauguration  ball  would  be  a  fail-  were  held  out  of  a  speedy  recovery.    The 

ure,  adherents  of  Mr.  Douglas  who  had  uni-  joy  with  which  that  word  was  received  by  the 

versally  announced  their  intention  of  stay-  crowd  around  the  bulletin-board  and  thence 

ing  away  from  that  ball,  were  alike  chagrined  communicated  to  the  people  about  town  was 

when  they  heard  that  immediately  after  the  overpowering.    Men  shook  hands  with  each 

president  and  his  escort  entered  the  ball-  other  over  and  over  again,  exclaiming  with 
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tears  in  their  eyes,  *'  I  knew  Douglas  would  and  will  know  exactly  bow  and  when  to  pre- 

puU  through."    " '  The  Little  Giant '  will  sent  the  case  to  the  old  fogies  up  there." 

throw  the  fever  after  all ! "   One  rough-look-  Then  Mr.  S—  went  on  to  say,  *♦  Abe  has 

ing  man  standing  near  me  said  cynically,  got  a  level  head  and  although*  he  is  hail-f el- 

**  It  itf  a  pretty  smart  fever  that  can .  get  low-well-met  with  Dick  G — —  and  all  that 

ahead  of  Doug  1 ''  set,  he  keeps  out  of  their  sprees." 

Alas!  before  nightfall  the  fatal  change  My  curiosity  was  by  this  time  aroused  and 
came,  and  the  early  morning  telegrams  I  asked  some  questions  about  this  extraor- 
brought  the  news  that  all  was  over.  I  was  dinary  lawyer,  receiving  from  Mr.  S  in 
down  town  by  nine  o'clock,  and  early  as  it  answer  to  them  a  by  no  means  flattering  de- 
was  the  town  was  hung  with  black.  scription  of  his  personal  appearance,  man- 
Mrs.  Douglas  gave  up  the  only  piece  of  ners  and  so  forth, 
land  left  from  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Douglas'  In  fact  Mr.  S  ,  thinking  me  as  just 
fortune  for  his  burial  place,  that  he  might  ^m  the  East  in  need  of  that  '*  taking 
lie  near  the  city  he  so  loved  and  ^at  so  down"  all  new-comers  invariably  got  at 
loved  and  honored  him.  that  time  from  Western  people,  fiuished  his 
Going  to  Cottage  Grove  one  day  in  the  description  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  saying,  **  You 

autumn  of  1861, 1  went  over  to  the  grave  of    of  course,  Mrs.  B y  would  rather  loee  the 

Douglas.    It  was  before  the  erection  of  the  suit,  than  submit  it  to  a  lawyer  who  never 

monument,  and  the  grave  bore  no  sign  of  wore  gloves  in  his  life,  and  often  eats  with 

the  occupant,  but  it  was  well  cared  for  and  his  knife." 

there  were  flowers  upon  it  evidently  freshly  I  was  just  young  enough  and  foolish 

gathered.    To  the  left  was  Douglas'  most  enough  to  be  annoyed  by  this  imputation  of 

enduring  monument,  the  great  school  called  fine  ladyism,  and  I  am  afraid  that  from  that 

by  his  name  which  he  helped  to  establish,  time  I  had  an  unpleasant  association  with 

At  this  time  a  regiment,  also  named  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  name. 

him,  the  *<  Douglas  Brigade,"  was  encamped  Mr.  S —  as  he  was  leaving  said  to  my  hue- 
near  at  hand,  awaiting  orders  from  the  war  band,  *'  If  Lincoln  cannot  undertake  the  suit 
department.  Since  that  day  the  great  city's  himself,  we  will  ask  him  to  designate  the 
onward  march  must  have  destroyed  the  quiet  man  to  help  us,  for  he  always  knows  tiie 
rural  aspect  of  Douglas'  resting  place,  but  right  man  for  the  place  no  matter  what  it 
even  the  music  of  the  rippling  waters  of  the  is."  In  after  years  how  often  the  remark 
lake,  as  they  break  at  his  feet,  could  hardly  came  back  to  me. 

strike  more  pleasantly  upon  the  ear  of  Doug-  In  my  letters  to  my  father  during  the  year 

las  than  the  din  and  hum  of  Chicago's  pros-  1860,  in  my  bitter  disappointment  at  Mr. 

perity.  Lincoln's  nomination,  I  must  have  been  very 

unjust  in  my  estimate  of  his  character ;  for 

My  first  real  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lin-  I  find  in  a  letter  from  my  father  dated  in 

coin  wa»  gained  by  listening  to  a  conversa-  April,  1861,  one  or  two  passages  which  are 

tion  between  my  husband  and  his  lawyer  one  so  prophetic  of  what  followed,  that  I  cannot 

evening  in  our  little  sitting-room  in  W .  refrain  from  quoting  them.    My  father  says. 

My  husband  bad  a  suit  in  chancery,  an  inter-  <^  You  may  have  changed  your  mind  be- 

minable  affair,  one  of  the  squatter  claims  of  fore  this  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability ;  I  hope 

that  day.    This  suit  had  been  sent  to  the  you  have.    Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  are 

Supreme  Court,  **  upstairs  "  as  the  Illinois  able  men ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  the 

lawyers  expressed  it,  and  the  question  now  like  number  of  equal  ability  in  the  Union, 

was,  what'  distinguished  lawyer  should  be  His  silence  for  which  you  give  him  little 

applied  to  to  carry  the  suit  through  the  up-  credit,  has  proved  his  sagacity." 

per  court.    "  Abe  Lincoln  "  said  Mr.  S  In  another  place,  referring  to  G«n.  Ander- 

unhesitatingly ;  **  he  is  not  so  much  more  of  son  and  Fort  Sumter,  my  father  goes  on 

a  lawyer  than  many  others,  but  he  knows  to  say,  **  There  are  two  opinions  about  An- 

the  Supreme  Court  through  and  through,  derson.     My  own  is  .that  he  acted  under 
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instructions  and  tiiat  the  instructions  were  I  often  think  in  looking  back  to  those 

wise.    If  it  is  true  that  all  the  cabinet  but  days,  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  tragi- 

one  advised  the  evacuation  of   Sumter  at  cal  as  it  was,  was  hardly  as  sad  to  think  of 

one  time,  it  shows  that  able  men  may  pro-  as  the  change  that  took  place  in  him  dur- 

poee  a  folly,  but  it  proves  that  one  member  ing  those  dark  years.    The  jovial  lawyer, 

and  Mr.  Lincoln  were  wise  above  their  fel-  without  a  care  except  those  common  to  us 

lows.      An    evacuation   would  have  been  all,  competence  and  reputation  beyond  his 

disastrous  in  the  extreme ;  probably  the  Free-  early  hopes  secured   to  him,*  **  heaps  of 

ident  and  Mr.  Chase  saved  us."  friends,"   his  merry  association   with  his 

These  words  from  my  father  together  with  brother  lawyers,  his  stories,  his  jokes,  in 

Mr.  Lincoln's  farewell  speech  at  Springfield  contrast  to  the  worn  and  weary  man  with 

went  far  to  assure  me  that  the  president-  deep  lines  of  care  upon  his  face  who  could 

elect  was  something  more  than  a  jovial,  be  seen  in  the  war  office  or  corridors  of  the 

story-telling  Illinois  lawyer.    I  do  not  think  White  House,  wan,  weighed  down  by  the 

£astem  people  ever  realized  what  a  relief  nation's  use. 

that  speech  was  to  the  half-defined  appre-  How  marked  the  contrast  from  the  time 

hensions  of  many  of  Lincoln's  best  friends  when  Mr.  Lincoln  in  kindly  country  fashion 

in  Illinois  that  he  did  not  fully  comprehend  opened  his  own  door  to  those  who  came  to 

the  responsibilities  of  his  position.  Springfield  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 

Indeed,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never  elated  by  nomination  or  election   (nor  would  he  let 

his  elevation  to  presidency,  he  was  sober-  the  humblest  among  them  go  away  without 

minded  from  the  first    This  same  sober-  a  shake  of  the  hand)  to  those  days  in  Wasb- 

mindedness  with  his  intuitive  wisdom  in  the  ington  when  the  president,  worn  and  weary, 

choice  of  counselors  was  the  key-note  to  broken-hearted  perhaps  with  tidings  of  dis- 

his  success.    He  was  not  only  willing  to  aster,  would  almost  irritably  refuse  to  see 

ask  advice  but  to  take  it~a  rare  quality,  any  one,  no  nuitter  who  it  was.    An  instance 

He  brought   to  the  presidential  chair  the  of  that  irritability  about  visitors  which  was 

knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  clear  per-  so  natural  that  the  only  wonder  was  that  the 

oeption  and  simplicity  of  character  that  won  manifestations  of  it  were  so  seldom  was 

him  a  place  on  the  Illinois  bar  that  his  legal  told  me  by  a  friend. 

acumen  could  hardly  have  gained  for  him.  My  friend  accompanied  an  elderly  lady. 

He  allowed  no  personal  predilection,  no  pri-  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 

vate  pique  to  influence  him  in  the  choice  the  Republic,  the  widow  of  a  candidate  for 

or  rejection  of   counselors.    Another  ele-  the  presidency,  to  the  White  House  one 

ment  of  success  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  morning,  to  ask  for  an  interview  with  the 

was  that  he  was  not  sensitive  to  affronts ;  he    president.      Mrs.  's  object  in  wishing 

never  was  an  injured  person.  He  could  even  to  see  the  president  was  to  obtain  his  sane- 
bear  to  be  told  of  a  mistake  in  grammar  or  tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  on 
a  lapse  in  etiquette  w/thout  loss  of  temper,  the    **  Eastern     Shore."     The    president's 

A  striking  instance  of  this  magnanimity    sanction  alone  was  required,  as  Mi*s. 

of  feeling  was  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Sumner  intended  using  her  own  means  for  the  ex- 
at  the  time  of  his  second  inauguration.  A  penses.  But  it  was  a  bad  day  with  Air. 
few  days  previous  to  that  time,  Mr.  Sumner  Lincoln.  It  was  during  the  darkest  days  of 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  passage  the  war,  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
of  some  bill  through  Congress  in  which  Mr.  and  the  early  morning  telegrams  had  brought 
Lincoln  was  particularly  interested.  Mr.  news  of  disasters.  All  appeared  to  be  go- 
Sumner  succeeded  in  defeating  the  bill ;  but  iug  wrong,  and  **  Mr.  Lincoln  can  see  no 
Mr.  Lincoln,  so  far  from  taking  offense  and  one,"  was  the  answer  to  Mrs.  's  re- 
showing  it,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Sumner  ask-  quest  for  an  interview.  It  was  an  embar- 
ing  him  to  go  to  the  inauguration  in  his  (the  rassing  position  for  her.  She  had  but  one 
president's)  own  carriage,  and  afterwards  to  day  in  Washington,  and  the  success  of  her 
escort  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  inauguration  ball,  plans  depended  upon  her  seeing  Mr.  Lin- 
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coin.    Writing  an  earnest  request  for  an  that  I  could  not  bear  that  sort  of  thing  to- 

interview  of  a  very  few  moments  only,  she  day,  so  I  told  them  to  refuse  all  comers." 

sent  in  her  card  again,  only  to  be  told  more  The  wan,  dejected  look  upon  his  face,  his 

decidedly  than  before,  **  Mr.  Lincoln  can  see  weary  voice  as  he  said  this,  banished  in  a 

nobody."     My  friend,  seeing  Mrs. 's  moment  any  feeling  of  resentment  they  may 

distress  and  perplexity,  was  indignant  at  a  have  felt  for  their  inhospitable  reception. 

rebuke  so  undeserved.    Mrs. did  not  My  friend  told  me  this  story  as  we  stood 

know  how  to  go  away  without  seeing  the  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  some 
president;  and  they  were  wandering  dis-  years  after,  in  Grant's  time.  The  rooms 
consolately  about  the  grounds  of  the  White  were  beautifully  decorated  in  preparation 
House,  when  they  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  come  for  some  expected  evening  festivities,  and 
out,  and  turn  towards  the  Treasury.  My  through  the  windows  of  the  East  Room, 
friend  was  an  impulsive  person,  and  as  came  the  sound  of  music, — ^the  band  play- 
beautiful  as  impulsive.  Quick  as  thought,  ing  in  the  grounds, — ^but  to  my  friend  there 
she  ran  across  the  grass,  and  overtaking  was  an  association  in  all  about  her  with 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  those  former  days  of  gloom,  that  flowers 
arm  to  detain  him,  said,  **  Mr.  Lincoln,  you  could    not  cover  up  or  strains  of  music 

mitst  see  Mrs. ;  you  don't  know  how  deaden. 

important  it  is  for  her  to  see  you."  The  These  recollections  of  men  and  times  long 
president  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful,  passed  away  were  recalled  vividly  to  my 
glowing  face  for  an  instant,  then  saying,  mind  as  I  read  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
"  Well,  if  I  mwtf  I  must,**  turned  to  Mrs.  Chicago  convention  of  1880.  The  twenty 
,  who  had  come  up,  and  asked  her  to  years  that  have  passed  away  since  the  con- 


go  to  bis  private  office,  where  as  well  may  vention  of  1860  assembled  in  the  Wigwam 

be  imagined  she  felt  no  disposition  to  de-  in  Chicago  seemed  to  fade  away  like  an 

tain  him  an   unnecessary    moment.    The  early  morning  dream  as  the  men  of  that 

president  gave  his  unqualified  approval  to  time  came  back  to  my  mind.    All  are  gone, 

the  plan,  and  then  by  way  of  apology  said,  a  new  Chicago,  built  upon  the  ashes  of  the 

^  You  don't  know  how  many  I  have  to  see  old,  welcomed  the  convention  of  1880,  and 

in  a  day  sometimes,  and  what  preposterous  of  the  old  time  not  even  the  printed  records 

things  they  ask  of  me.    I  felt  this  morning  remain.  Mary  S,  BtdL 
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C|  RE  there  any  limitations  short  of  those  Dorothy  Wyndlow   Pattison   was   bom 

Tl    actually  imposed   by  human   natare  into  an  already  numerous  family,  Jan.  16, 

ftl  to  the  work  which  a  devoted,  self-de-  1832,  being  the  youngest  of  the  daughters; 

^    nying  woman  is  capable  of  doing  for  besides  these  there  was  a  son,  older  than  the 

her  kind  ?    Is  there  anything  so  repulsive,  sisterhood,  and  later  there  was  bom  another ; 

so  difficult  or  dangerous,  so  foreign  to  her  one  of  these  boys  was  the  eminent  Mark 

tastes  and  sensibilities  that  she  will  not  en-  Pattison.    The  place  was  a  village  by  the 

gage  in  it?    Such  questions  must  occur  to  moors  called  Hanxwell,  near  Richmond  in 

any  one  who  reads  the  biography  of  **  Sis-  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    Like  so 

ter  Dora,"  which  has  passed  through  several  many  bright,  brave  women  whose  names 

English  editions  and  been  re-published  in  are  familiar  to  us,  she  was  a  rector's  daugh- 

this  country.     Other    women   have    done  ter.    Her  father  was  from  Devonshire,  her 

much  for  the  sick,  suffering  and  degraded,  mother  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  daughter 

but  who  ever  gave  herself  so  entirely  to  of  a  banker.    From  her  Dora  inherited  her 

work  so  unpleasant?  wonderful  beauty ;  from  her  father  the  fine 
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figure  and  bearing  for  which  she  was  equally  body,  meanwhile  picking  np  her  learning  in 
remarkable.  She  was  tall,  and  though  slen-  a  general  way.  When  it  is  further  added 
der  in  her  youth,  had  such  strength  of  mus-  that  her  disposition  was  sweet,  and  that  she 
de  that  when  any  emergency  in  her  hospital  had  a  rich  voice  in  singing,  she  is  made  out 
required,  she  could  take  in  her  arms  and  to  be  a  very  unusual  person,  a  lovable,  sen- 
carry  to  another  room  or  even  upstairs  a  sible,  brave  girl  whom  it  must  have  been  a 
grown-up  person.  Her  hands  were  beautiful,  delight  to  know. 

she  had  beautiful  teeth,  an  exquisite  com-  The  picture  of  her  (said  to  be  very  inad- 
plexion,  a  fine  forehead,  <*  curly,  brown  hair,"  equate)  shows  her  in  her  black  hospital 
and  **  very  brilliant  dark  brown  eyes,  set  dress  with  a  white  ruffle  at  the  throat,  and  a 
widely  apart " ;  a  picture  of  loveliness,  a  white  cap  on  the  back  of  her  crinkly,  abun- 
woman  to  admire  and  be  fascinated  by.  dant  hair ;  her  features  are  fine,  and  the  ex- 
As  a  child  she  was  delicate,  and  on  that  pression  is  of  great  sweetness,  though  the 
account  had  no  systematic  schooling,  and  strength  of  will  which  no  one  ever  conquered 
being  also  the  pet  of  the  household  was  al-  and  which  was  the  cause  of  not  a  little  self- 
lowed  unusual  privileges.  An  arousing  little  upbraiding,  is  quite  as  apparent.  It  is  a 
incident  is  given,  however,  where  she  quite  face  equally  remarkable  for  its  delicacy  and 
over-rated  her  power  of  doing  an  she  wished,  its  firmness. 

She  and  her  sisters  were  provided  with  some  By  the  time  she  was  twenty  she  began  to 
new  velvet  bonnets  for  Sunday  wear,  which  be  restless  for  a  more  useful  life,  and  when 
she  disliked  so  much  that  she  determined  to  Florence  Nightingale  went  to  the  Crimea 
ruin  them.  Accordingly  one  rainy  day  begged  of  her  father  that  she  might  go  too ; 
when  their  mother  was  absent,  she  said,  but  he  then  and  always  opposed  any  plan  of 
**  Be  quick ;  now 's  our  chance  for  spoiling  the  kind.  A  year  or  two  later,  after  the 
our  bonnets ; "  and  the  girls  put  them  on,  death  of  her  mother,  she  proposed  joining  a 
stuck  their  heads  out  the  library  windows  "  working  sisterhood  "  known  as  the  "  Good 
till  the  obnoxious  things  were  soaking  wet,  Samaritans "  who  had  an  establishment 
in  which  condition  they  were  replaced  in  near  Redcar,  in  Yorkshire,  besides  sustain- 
the  boxes.  On  Sunday  when  the  bonnets  ing  a  '*  convalescent  home,"  and  being  en- 
were  asked  for,  Dora  briskly  replied,  gaged  in  ^  various  works  of  mercy  all  over 
''  Quite  spoilt ;  we  cannot  wear  them  any  England."  Here  again  he  refused,  and  she 
more."  But  the  judicious  mother  chose  the  finally  left  her  home  for  a  different  vocation, 
punishment  of  making  the  culprits  wear  She  had  seen  the  advertisement  of  the  cler- 
them  all  summer  just  as  they  were.  gyman  of  a  small  village  for  a  school-mis- 
Dora's  tastes  were  for  out  of-door  life,  tress  in  his  parish,  and  went  at  once,  a 
She  had  the  same  half-lawless  instincts,  the  stranger  to  everybody,  took  a  small  cottage, 
same  love  for  the  wide,  open  country  which  where  she  lived  alone,  doing  all  her  work 
were  among  the  best  remembered  traits  of  except  the  hardest  scrubbing.  She  seems 
Emily  Bronte,  another  daughter  of  the  to  have  disliked  luxury  though  up  to  this 
moors.  What  is  there  about  the  moorlands  time  her  days  had  been  spent  in  a  family 
which  develops  such  vigorous,  great-souled  which  had  all  the  appointments  of  wealth 
men  and  women  ?    Something  in  their  free-  and  refinement. 

dom,  their  breadth,  the  wide,  wind-swept        It  is  the  familiar  story  of  a  girl's  dissat- 

swells  and  hollows,  nourishes  a  spirit  above  isfaction  with  herself  and  her  surroundings 

pettiness;  and  something  in  the  isolation  because  she  had  no  purpose  in  life;  only 

has  a  share  in  encouraging  bravery  and  en-  this  girl  had  such  determination  and  persist- 

durance  and  habits  of  keen  observation.  ency  and  so  much  self  reliance,  that  instead 

She  careered  about  the  country  on  horse-  of  pouting  and  chafing,  growing  sour  and 

back,  hunting,  afraid  of  nothing,  and  getting  morbid  and  doing  nothing  but  make  her- 

the  physical  training  that  boys  do,  jumping,  self  and  everybody  else  uncomfortable,  she 

running,  learning  to  swim,  full  of  animal  found  work  and  did  it.    And  though  she 

life,  and  growing  up  robust  in  mind  and  had  put  herself  into  such  an  humble  posi- 
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tion,  the  people  around  her  soon  saw  that  was  to  send  her  iu  1865  to  Walsall,  a  min- 

she  was  *'  a  lady  by  birth  and  education/'  ing  district   in  South   Staffordshire  where 

and  they  also  found  out  what  manner  of  tbey  had  an  Accident  Hospital  which  she 

person  she  was  in  her  relations  to  ihe  poor  took  charge  of.    To  this  establishment  there 

and  sick,  for  she  was  unwearied  in  her  visits  was  so  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  some 

to  this  class  and  became   known   far  and  of  the  people  that  once  as  she  was  walking 

near  for  her  kindness.    After  three  years,  a  late  at  night  to  yisit  a  patient,  some  one 

fit  of  sickness  broke  off  her  connection  with  cried  out,  "  There  goes  one  of  those  Sisters 

the  school,  and  she  went  to  Redcar  to  be  of  Misery,"  and  threw  a  stone  which  cut 

nursed,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  1864  open  her  forehead, 
die  joined  the  Sisterhood.  But  this  feeling  could  not  last  where  she 

And  yet,  strange  to  say,  she  did  not  like  was.    Never  woman  had  more  personal  mag* 

or  approve  of  association  with  women  only,  netism  than  Sister  Dora,  every  one  yielded 

l^e  had  great  pride  in   her  own   physical  to  it.     On  one  occasion  Sir  James  Simpson 

endurance,  and  she  **  despised  "  rather  than  applied  to  the  Sisterhood  for  a  temporary 

deplored  their  limitations  and  lacks.    It  is  nurse  for  bn  aged  patient  of  his  who  was 

another  fact  to  be  set  down  among  the  in-  insane,  not  a  suitable  case  for  a  lunatic  asy- 

cousiatencies  of  consistent  people,  (which  lum,  but  needing*' delicate  management  and 

everybody  must  have  observed),  that  Dora  firm  control,"  and  the  moment  he  put  his 

Pattison  identified  herself  with   a  house-  eye  on  Dora  he  said,  **  Send  me  that  sister, 

hold  of  women  when  she  did  not  believe  in  she  is  the  one  for  my  case."  Medical  men  were 

it ;  also,  that  she  who  was  always  so  self-  sure  to  be  impressed  by  her  and  to  see  her 

willed  that  she  had  the  rule  wherever  she  fitness  for  her  calling.    Under  the  instruc- 

was,  and  who  remained  single  all  her  life,  tiou  of  one  of  them  she  qualified  herself  for 

mftde  this  statement;  '*If  I  had  to  begin  a  surgeon,  her  delicacy  of  touch  and  strength 

life  over  again  I  would  marry,  because  a  of  nerve  proving  very  essential  qualifications, 

woman  ought  to  live  with  a  man  and  be  in  She   even   attended   pwt-mortem  examina- 

subjection."    And  furthermore,  long  after,  tions  from  the  first,  that  she  might  under^ 

when  she  had  done  such  an  incredible  amount  stand  thoroughly  about  the  human   body, 

of  work  in  hospitals,  she  wi*ote  to  a  friend ;  She  dissected  eyes  and  studied  cases  at  the 

*'  I  feel  pretty  much  like  Balaam  of  old,  as  if  Birmingham  Opthalmic  Hospital   in  order 

I  should  give  quite  the  contrary  advice  to  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  eyes  of  the  min- 

what  you  wanted  of  me ;  to  wit — you  would  ers  which  were  often  injured  by  the  sparks 

like  me  to  urge  women  working  in  hospitals,  and  splinters  of  hot  coal.    For   the  men 

and  so  forth.    I  feel  more  inclined  to  ha-  employed   on  that  line  of  railway  she  did 

rangue  about  women  doing  their  work  at  so  much  surgical  service,  that  they   mani- 

homty  being  the   helpmeet  for  men  which  fested  their  gratitude  by  giving  her  a  pony 

God  ordained,  and  not  doing  merCs  work."  and  carriage. 

But  she  became  a  sister—-ever  after  known  While  she  was  fitting  herself  in  this  way 
by  everybody  as  '*  Sister  Dora  " — and  was  and  doing  so  much  unselfish  work,  she  was 
at  once  **put  through  a  severe  course  of  experiencing  bitter  personal  trials.  Her 
training,"  different  from  the  employment  father  died  without  her  being  able  to  go  to 
her  uncontrollable  energy  demanded.  She  him,  although  with  great  longing  to  see  her 
did  menial  service,  scrubbing,  scouring  he  had  sent  for  her.  The  sisters  refused  to 
floors,  and  (hen  she  cooked  in  the  kitchen,  let  her  leave  her  post  until  it  was  too  late, 
but  she  insisted  '*It  uxix  good  for  me."  which  naturally  caused  some  hardness  of 
Healthy  as  she  was,  she  said,  **  Oh,  I  always  feeling  towards  them  ;  and  her  self-re* 
catch  everything  that  is  going,"  and  began  proaches  for  having  disregarded  her  father's 
with  scarlet  fever,  and  soon  after  took  small-  wishes  in  the  outset  were  poignant  and  life- 
pox  which  she  had  severely ;  and  now  she  long, 
seemed  ready  for  any  case.  Notwithstanding  the  fact   that  her  in- 

The  next  move  on  the  part  of  the  sisters  stincts  for   domestic  life   were  unusually 
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strong,  and  she  was  so  fond  of  children  that  in  the  third  class  cars ;  and  once  a  number 

she  never  ceased  to  think  of  it  with  regret  of  half-drunken  young  men  were  her  com* 

that  she  should  have  none  of  her  own,  she  panions,  who  swore  so  terribly  that  she 

refused  offers  of  marriage.    The  second  was  hardly  knew  what  course  to  take.    But  she 

a  terrible  heart-wrench  to  her,  and  the  cii^  thought,   **  What  must  these  men  think  of 

cumstances  were  peculiar  for  such  a  woman,  any  woman  who  can  sit  by  and  hear  such 

It  was  after  she  had  become  so  completely  words  unmoved ;  but,  above  all,  what  will 

identified  with  the  hospital  at  Walsall.    She  they  think  of  a  woman  in  my  dress  who  is 

had  won  the  hearts  of  the  people,  but  they  afraid  to  speak  to  them  ?  "  and  she  rose  and 

were  at  best  only  *'  half-civilized  savages,"  caUed  out  that  she  would  not  hear  her  mas* 

and  her  time  was  spent  in  isolation  from  her  ter  spoken  of  in  that  way,  whereupon  they 

equals.    Though  she  threw  herself  into  her  dragged  her  down  into  her  seat  and  held 

work  with  the  feverish  energy  characteristic  her,  swearing  worse  than  before,  and  one 

of  her,  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  did  not  cried,    **  Hold  your  jaw,  yer  fool ;   do  you 

satisfy  her;  for  when  there  came  into  her  want  your  faoe  mashed  in?*'   At  the  next 

neighborhood  a  man  who  could  understand  station,  where  they  allowed  her  to  get  out, 

and  appreciate  her  as  no  one  had  done  be-  one  of  them  came  to  her,  saying,  "  Shake 

fore,  whom  she  could  love  and  in  whom  she  hands,  mum !  Tou  're  a  good-plucked  one, 

found  support,  she  gave  her  heart  to  him  you  are !    You  were  right,  and  we  were 

with  the  most  passionate  devotion.    Unfor-  wrong." 

tunately  he  was  adrift  just  as  she  had  once        Twice  she  engaged  in  a  **  mission."    The 

been,  for,  fervent  Christian  as  she  now  was,  first  time  she  acted  as  a  lay-worker  she  ap- 

she  had  been  a  skeptic,  her  intellect  refus-  peared  at  the  place  of  the  meeting  with  a 

ing  to  accept  the  truths  of  historic  Christian-  "following  of  thirty  or  forty"  waifs  and 

ity.    Carried  away  by  her  love  she  became  strays.    In  1876  she  undertook  one  to  save 

engaged,  but  the  same  friend  who  had  come  some  of  the  wretched  women  of  the  streets, 

to  her  rescue  when  she  was  so  torn  by  literally  protecting  two  clergymen  who  went 

doubts,  now  reminded  her  that  **  either  her  with  her  to  hold  a  midnight  prayer-meeting 

own  faith  would  not  suffice  to  stand  against  in  one  of  the  vilest  aifd  most  unsafe  places 

the  power  of  this  man's  intellect,"  or  she  in  the  town.    She  went  to  hear  Moody  and 

would  be  miserable  passing  her  life  with  one  Sankey  at  Birmingham,  and  introduced  their 

who  differed  from  her  "on  subjects  which  hymn-book  into  the  wards.    She  began  to 

she  considered  the  most  momentous  of  all."  teach  from  the  Bible,  the  study  of  which 

The  result  was  that  she  broke  the  engage-  had  been  part  of  the  habitual  work  of  her 

ment,  feeling  when  all  was  over  that  she  life.    Her  faith  was  like  that  of  Mary  Lyon, 

had  neither  treated  her  lover  fairly  nor  given  vital,  sure,  overcoming  all  things.    God  was 

him  cause  to  respect  her  religion.  a  present  helper,  with  whom  personal  com- 

So  with  sharp  pangs  of  remorse  and  heart-  munion  might  be  held.  And  he  was  as 
hunger,  she  tried  anew  to  make  her  labor  for  mindful  of  some  poor  sufferer's  broken  arm 
others  suffice.  The  desire  to  go  to  the  care  as  he  was  of  the  fate  of  an  empire, 
of  the  wounded  in  the  French  and  German  With  such  a  spirit  and  conviction  she 
war  was  almost  beyond  resistance,  but  she  labored,  making  hundreds  of  lives  pleas- 
settled  at  last  into  the  conviction  that  her  anter  and  better.  To  her  patients  she  never 
duty  lay  at  Walsall.  Her  entire  time  ex-  went  but  with  a  cheerful  face.  She  could 
oept  the  few  hours  for  sleep  was  needed,  laugh  and  talk  nonsense  with  them  without 
At  any  hour  of  night  as  well  as  day  she  was  lowering  herself.  Her  droll  sayings,  her 
liable  to  be  summoned  to  go  out  into  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  story  and  inci- 
town«  where  every  man,  woman  and  child  dent  were  treats  to  them ;  her  smile  was 
knew  her,  and  in  their  time  of  pain  or  irresistible.  Her  fortune  which  she  had 
trouble  wanted  her.  inherited  was  spent  freely  for  them.    Money 

She  shrank  from  nothing,  she  feared  noth-  was  of  no  use  to  her  to  keep,  only  to  spend 

ing.    It  was  her  custom  in  traveling  to  go  on  others.    She  took  poor  and  sick  children 
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on  excursions  and  to  the  searside;  and  the  no  person  of  her  own  station  near,  and  but 

pony-carriage  did  more  service  for  them  few  to  help  in  the  care  and  work.    '*  No  one 

than  for  her.  to  speak  to,  no  time  to  read,  and  my  letters 

She  did  drudgery  that  servants  ought  to  are  company  at  meal-times,"  where  the  very 

have  done,  partly  to  be  sare  that  every  de-  air  was  so  full  of  the  disease  that  she  wrote, 

tail  was  attended  to,  partly  from  unwilling-  '*  I  declare  I  taste  it  in  my  tea." 

ness  to  delegate  anything  to  others.     In  Still  she  had  satisfaction  in  what  she  was 

three  years  she  had  no  holiday ;  and  some  doing ; — ^  I  think  I  may  almost  say  it  is  a 

of  her  experiences  were  sickening  to  the  closer  walk  with  God.    With  the  pestilence 

last  degree.    Once  a  man  just  gone  with  all  around,  you  cannot  help  living  each  day 

'*  black  pox  "  besought  her  with  his  dying  as  if  it  was  your  last." 

breath,  **  Sister,  kiss  me  before  I  die,"  and.  She  had  an  idea,  almost  a  hope,  that  she 

loathsome  as  he  was,  she  took  him  in  her  might  offer  up  her  own  life  there ;  but  the 

arms  and  kissed  him.  end  was  not  to  'be  then.    After  months  of 

Her  sacrifice  reached  its  utmost  when,  in  great  suffering,  the  burden  of  which  she 

February,  1875,  the  small-pox  broke  out  was  unwilling  her   friends   should   know 

anew  and  spread  with  frightful  rapidity;  about,  concealing  even  the  nature  of  the 

and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  the  terrible  thing — a  cancer — ^which  was  killing 

*< Epidemic  Hospital"  just  opened,  and  at-  her,  she  ** entered  into  rest,"  December  24, 

tend  to  the  cases  herself  to  see  if  its  ravages  1878 ;  lamented  by  all  the  people  in  that 

could  not  be  stopped.    The  infected  per-  mining  region,^-old  and  young,  the  maimed, 

sons  were  not  willing  to  be  taken  there  un-  and  halt,  and  blind,  a  strange  and  motley 

til  they  found  she  was  going.      For  six  gathering  of  true  mourners  for  one  who  had 

months  she  remained  shut  in  there  with  the  spent  the  best  years  of  her  life  for  them, 

patients  froj»-4fae  Iqfwest, class  in  town,  with  Amanda  B.  Harris. 
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-"^  THE  CHRISTIAN  CAMP. 

UMMER  worship  now  takes  kindly  to  vrith  camps  wherein  preaching  mainly  pre- 
the  woods.  The  old  antipathy  to  the  vailed  and  camps  where  Sunday-school  work, 
camp-meeting  as  a  species  of  Druidism  science  and  so  forth  sought  promotion,  I 
has  been  conquered.  Other  sects  than  think  I  see  imperfections  stilL 
Methodists  now  put  a  canvas  cover  upon  Place  is  of  some  importance,  since  very 
their  creeds  during  July  and  August.  The  few  campts  have  attained  moral  success  with- 
camp  code  has  been  amended  to  make  room  out  people.  Yet,  as  men  of  means  now  plan 
for  the  Sunday-school,  temperance,  science,  these  enterprises,  and  as  men  naturally 
literature  and  other  pleasant  companions  to  make  their  own  class  the  measure  of  conven- 
religion.  Religious  fighting  vnth  carnal  ience,  it  is  a  common  error,  in  the  quest 
weapons  has  very  generally  lost  its  place  on  after  a  romantic  spot,  to  locate  the  camp 
the  camp  programme,  and  the  aroma  of  where  few  country  people  can  reach  it  by 
good  order  scents  it  throughout.  Attend-  private  conveyance  and  where  the  poor  of 
ance  is  no  longer  limited  to  illiteracy,  nor  the  city  cannot  afford  to  reach  it  by  rail  or 
does  the  voice  of  worship  still  assume  that  steamer.  The  result  often  is  that  the  Chria- 
the out-door  God  is  quite  deaf.  Intelligence  tian  camp  becomes  the  select  resort  of  a 
and  wealth  are  present,  and  the  oracles  speak  limited  number,  to  the  neglect  of  the  maraes 
chiefiy  in  the  tones  of  culture.  who  need  the  change  of  air  and  the  stimu- 
But  despite  this  general  evolution  and  lus  to  morals.  When  Christ  held  a  camp- 
survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  Christian  camp,  meeting,  he  went  **  into  a  desert  place  apart," 
through  several  years  of  close  acquaintance  but  so  conveniently  by  that  **  ftye  thousand 
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men,  besides  women  and  children,  followed  of  ministers  present  that,  if  any  among 
him  on  foot  out  of  the  cities."  A  popular  them  felt  disposed  to  criticise  the  daily  ser- 
camp  for  the  city  multitude  cannot  lie  be-  mons,  they  ought  immediately  to  present 
yond  the  street-car  lines  of  the  great  city,  themselres  at  ^  the  mourners'  bench "  to  be 
A  sacred  groye  within  a  city — a  park  not  prayed  for.  That  was  needed,  but  un- 
too  good  to  worship  God  in — would  be  an  heeded,  advice.  But  if  the  usual  body  of 
addition  to  the  popular  means  of  grace  grove  ministers  need  praying  for  as  critics 
which  philanthropic  wealth  should  be  proud  upon  their  kind,  they  need  a  double  portion 
to  maintain.  Well  manned  and  managed  of  grace  invoked  upon  their  inability  to  en- 
through  the  summer,  many  thousands  never  dure  criticism  as  good  soldiers.  I  meet  no 
in  the  churches  would  attend.  The  conduct  class  of  professional  men  so  clamorous  for 
of  the  Moody  meetings  in  gpreat  cities  has  the  compliments  of  the  press,  even  the  pro- 
been  not  unlike  the  conduct  of  religious  fane  press,  and  so  shriveled  by  adverse  re- 
camp-meetings  in  the  country — ^service  early  marks  from  it.  For  instance,  I  have  seen 
by  day  and  late  at  night,  with  social  or  con-  the  clergy  from  day  to  day  shower  the  press 
versational  meetings  made  much  of.  tent  in  camp  with  abstracts  of  their  sermons 

But  passing  locations  as  they  average,  to  curry  favor  with  reporters,  thus  affording 
what  is  to  be  said  of  the  average  programme  ?  them  leisure  for  fishing  or  other  idleness. 
It  crowds  time  to  the  extent  of  engendering  One  I  knew  who,  having  preached  from 
moral  dyspepsia.  Within  my  observation,  manuscript,  felt  grievously  wronged  that  the 
it  occupies  the  platform  from  seven  to  nine  religious  weekly  told  the  truth  in  simplest 
hours  each  day — ^too  great  weariness  upon  form — ''Rev.  Blank  read  a  sermon."  An- 
the  bench  by  half.  Brevity,  excellence  in  other,  who  had  been  put  in  where  a  larger 
manner  and  suggestiveness  in  thought  are  man  had  dropped  out,  winced  shamefully 
the  qualities  demanded  by  the  grove  audi-  that  the  actual  disappointment  of  the  audi- 
ence. To  people  away  from  home  in  the  ence  over  the  change  was  put  into  print, 
spirit  of  vacation,  there  comes  a  conflict  be-  They  seem  to  think  that  journalism  mean 
tween  rest  and  worship ;  and,  after  a  limited  and  impious  which  does  not  shield  their 
allowance  of  worship,  rest  gets  the  victory,  weaknesses  and  credit  them  with  more  than 
and  worship  b  abandoned,  or  worse,  frown-  they  have  earned.  They  are  what  the  world 
ingly  endured.  But  many  of  the  regular  calls  *'  thin-skinned " ;  and  the  world  laughs 
actors  in  camp-meeting  and  the  assembly  at  their  embarrassment  True,  they  are 
are  hacks  and  drones,  forever  trying  to  warm  often  betrayed  into  it  by  a  sort  of  womanly 
people  at  the  ashes  left  from  the  burnt-out  sensitiveness  and  vanity  arising  from  their 
mental  and  moral  fuel  of  twenty  or  forty  cloistered  education,  their  general  lack  of 
years  ago.  They  scorn  preparation ;  their  friction  against  the  life  of  the  people,  and 
faith  is  inspiration,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  custom  which  permits  them  to  scratch 
public  faith  in  the  same.  But  they  never  without  being  scratched  when  they  do  meet 
have  an  inspiration  to  hard  work,  coining  other  men.  But  oughtn't  the  pulpit  to 
something  fresh  from  the  times  and  up  to  subdue  this  weakness  of  the  flesh  ?  It 
the  times  ;  hence,  they  never  feel  the  inspi-  looks  like  the  <<  beam  "  at  home  hiding 
ration  which  hard  work  gives.  Then  there  the  **  mote "  abroad.  The  need  of  the 
is  such  exhibition  of  jealousy  among  many  pulpit  to-day  in  the  tented  woods,  as  in 
nominally  Christian  workers  as  affords  the  the  grand  avenue,  is  goodness,  not  great- 
devil  great  help  without  expense.  And  if  ness, — moral,  not  mental  strength;  con- 
a  newspaper  correspondent  makes  honest  secrated  independence,  careful  for  Grod, 
mention  of  one,  according  to  another  only  careless  for  self,  courting  applause  from 
the  compliment  of  silence,  the  latter  strait-  the  reporter  for  God's  Cfazetfe^  not  the 
way  turns  sour  and  "  improves  each  shining  Chicago  AUsorts,  with  the  old  spirit  of 
hour  "  in  giving  vent  to  his  acid  weakness.  Bunyan  to  pray  and  sing .  under    wrong, 

I  recently  heard  the  distinguished  leader  though  the  wicked  mock ;  being  right,  to 

of  a  western  camp-meeting  assure  the  body  be  indifferent  to  all  else.    Preaching  is  too 
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high,  for  it  is  the  clerical  fire-flies  that  at-  satisfaction  in  associating  their  names  with 

tempt  to  play  **  star."  that  of  the  most  prevalent  blasphemer  of  our 

I  notice  that  assembly  managers  not  nn-  times.  He  is  sowing  infamy  and  harvest- 
commonly  attempt  the  comic  in  the  pro-  ing  money  on  the  free  defensive  advertising 
gramme.  And  the  nearer  they  attain  to  which  the  clergy  have  given  him.  Yet  the 
their  aim,  the  greater  their  failure.  There  army  that  is  always  on  the  defense  makes 
is  a  deal  of  vitality  and  dramatic  interest  in  small  conquest  of  country, 
the  old  Bible  and  the  themes  which  rightly  But  the  question  which  most  troubles  the 
hang  upon  its  hooks,  when  the  right  hand  summer  religious  camps  is  that  of  Sunday, 
plays  upon  them.  Many  speakers  are  put  They  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it  They 
forward  to  please  the  speaker,  not  the  peo-  so  fear  that  somebody  will  enjoy  that  day, 
pie.  I  would  not  have  the  work  funereal ;  that  they  spoil  their  own  part  in  it  with 
but  there  is  a  humor,  a  mirth,  that  is  divine  trying  to  lock  it  in  a  cupboard  away  from 
and  lifts,  not  sinks,  humanity.  Of  a  piece  the  multitude.  Some  do  so  lock  it  in  with 
wiUi  this  phase  of  the  assembly  is  the  camp-  themselves  and  think  that  all  trouble  is 
meeting  drop  into  undignified  exhortation,  without.  But  continually  trouble  breaks  in 
This  incident  from  my  observation  during  because  the  sentiment  which  Christ  pro- 
ih»  late  season  illustrates  my  thought:  A  claimed — **The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
conspicuous  exhorter  was  leading  an  even-  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath  " — is  so  large 
ing  after-meeting.  A  dozen  penitent  young  and  strong  that  it  will  break  out ;  it  will 
people  occupied  the  front  bench.  A  large  not  be  corraled.  Very  often  have  I  sat  in 
audience  filled  the  canvas  auditorium,  camp  on  the  Sabbath,  but  never  wilh  the 
Prayers  had  been  offered,  kneeling  in  the  conviction  that  to  close  the  gates  would  be 
straw,  and  a  stanza  sung  as  the  people  re-  to  enlarge  the  blessing.  Rather,  have  the 
sumed  their  seats.  A  feeling  of  general  people  making  most  of  the  occasion  for 
sweetness  and  solemnity  previdled.  Then  good  seined  to  be  those  who  have  made  a 
the  leader  proceeded  to  impress  upon  the  Sabbath  morning's  journey  to  be  present^ 
young  inquirers  the  value  of  person&l  testi-  coming  in  bedusted  by  wagon  or  engine, 
mony  in  maintaining  Christian  vigor.  Said  Christ's  precept  and  pattern  brace  open  the 
he ;  **  It  will  keep  you  warm ;  and  what  door  to  all  that  savors  of  the  gospel,  espe- 
these  lambs  of  the  flock  need  is  to  be  kept  cially  on  the  Sabbath  day.  His  spirit  made 
warm.  I  have  known  very  many  to  die  of  man  the  superior  over  time,  and  the  divi- 
growing  too  cold,  but  none  to  die  of  too  sions  of  time  to  help  man  by  convenience, 
much  heat.  And  the  old  shepherds  tell  me  not  to  torture  him  with  inconvenience.  He 
that  when  a  lamb'i^  tongue  gets  cold,  it  is  declared  it  *' lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sab- 
pretty  nearly  gone.  May  the  Lord  preserve  bath-day " ;  and  at  the  '*  risk  *'  of  '*  the 
these  lambs  from  cold  tongue  1  **  The  so-  rabble "  which  some  modem  camps  so  fear 
lemnity  of  the  season  vanished  in  a  ripple  of  on  Sunday,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  high 
laughter  from  the  multitude,  and  the  more  priests,  he  practiced  his  preaching  in  the 
earnest  of  the  brethren  wished  the  exhorter  healing  of  the  sick  man  on  the  Sabbath  and 
had  kept  his  '*  cold  tongue  "  in  his  head.  in  his  invitation  to  him  on  that  day  to  take 

Another  peculiarity  of  camp-preaching  is  up  his  bed  and  walk.    He  and  his  disciples 

its  penchant  for  attending  to  the  current  tramped  through  the  com  on  the  Sabbath* 

'*  liberals  "  and  *^  infidels.*'    For  the  little  plucked  the  ears,  threshed  and  ate  the  same, 

preacher  not  to  notice  '*  these  erratic  fel-  When  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  chided 

lows"  is  to  confess  himself,  he  thinks,  no  Him  for  his  Sabbath  healing  of  the  woman 

match  for  them  and  to  leave  "  error  stalking  eighteen  years  infirm,  he  retorted,  *<  Thou 

unchallenged  through  the  land."    He  is  bent  hypocrite  1 "  It  was  Jesus  who  sat  at  meat 

on  assailing  evil  rather  than  on  proclaiming  with  sinners  and  often  gave  the  multitude 

good.    He  even  passes  by  the  devil  to  pun-  access  to  himself  on  the  best  day  of  the  week, 

ish  one  of  the  puny  corporals  in  his  army.  Paul  and  Barnabas  held  the  fort  in  the  open 

Some  otherwise  good  men  find  remarkable  synagogue  at   Antioch  on    Sabbath  amid 
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threatenings,  *'  and  the  next  Sabbath  came  day  who  neyer  go  to  church,  they  stand  an 
ahnost  the  whole  city  together  to  hear  the  annual  chance  of  improvement,  provided 
word  of  God."  At  Philippi,  these  summer  that  they  keep  within  reach  of  the  camp 
tourists  seeking  to  let  their  lines  fall  upon  gospel;  if  not,  then  they  are  not  likely  to  dis- 
the  people  in  pleasant  places,  **  on  the  Sab-  turb  those  who  do.  I  see  hosts  of  Christians 
bath  went  out  of  the  city  by  a  river,  where  come  into  open  camp  on  Sunday  and  do  not 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  What  would  think  them  inconsistent  Some  are  held  in 
be  Paul's  rebuke  to-day  on  rising  to  preach  the  harness  of  business  till  Saturday  night, 
at  Chautauqua  or  in  other  exclusive  temple  and  others  are  too  poor  to  attend  on  Saturday 
having  large  room  within,  to  be  told  that  and  stay  till  Monday ;  but  coming  in  at  the 
without  the  walls  thronged  a  Sabbath  mul-  eleventh  hour  they  often  get  a  blessing  equal 
titude  against  whom  the  gates  were  barred  ?  to  the  wi^i^es  of  those  entering  the  field  ear- 
I  think  his  first  verbal  couplet,  **  Ye  hypo-  lier.  The  best  of  urban  worshipers  do  not 
crites  1 "  would  be  **  ram's  horns  "  in  the  hesitate  to  seek  church  in  a  carriage  on  Sun- 
ears  of  the  managers.  There  are  some  Jer-  day  or  in  a  streetoar ;  but  can  they  tell  how 
ichoe  in  the  wgods  to-day.  their  traveling  virtue  becomes  sin  in  those 
A  very  fertile  persuader  to  this  use  of  the  who  travel  to  Sunday  camp  by  steam-car  or 
camp  padlock  is  the  sectarian  press.  *'  Po-  by  farm-wagon  ?  The  street-car  lobe  of 
lice  the  fence,  that  no  pilgrim  may  approach  their  conscience  has  been  educated  by  long 
holy  ground  on  the  Lord's  day  I  "  says  one  custom ;  the  steam-car  lobe  is  still  in  its  a, 
leading  in  influence  at  the  East.  A  similar  b,  c's.  This  is  all  the  difference, 
organ  at  the  West  cries,  "  Erect  an  unseal-  What  is  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  I  believe 
able  wall,  and  haul  in  the  ladders  at  mid-  to  be  largely  relative  to  times  and  places, 
night  of  Saturday,  for  people  go  to  camp  Morality  is  not  a  fixed  quantity.  It  changes 
meeting  on  Sunday  just  as  to  theaters  and  as  times  change,  and  customs  morally  lavrf ul 
beer-gardens — only  for  pleasure ;  and  camp  to  a  place  vary  with  its  local  surroundings, 
associations  that  open  on  Sunday  are  as  re-  No  man  breaks  the  Sabbath  ¥rho  for  the 
sponsible  for  SabbaUi  desecration  as  the  purpose  of  worship  employs  the  time  and 
proprietor  of  a  Sunday  theater."  This  sen-  the  means  most  convenient  to  him  in  reach- 
timent  may  be  "  orthodox  " ;  but  not  every-  ing  his  preferred  place  of  worship.  If  others 
thing  chalked  **  orthodox  "  is  Christian,  go  with  him  for  mischief,  it  is  their  offense. 
The  hired  police  of  Sunday  and  the  high  not  the  offense  of  the  place.  It  provides 
wall  keep  out  both  those  who  would  worship  opportunity ;  but  every  opportunity  for  good 
and  those  who  would  desecrate*  My  obser-  is  an  opportunity  for  abuse,  which  is  eviL 
vation  is  that  people  attend  religious  camp  I  have  assumed  general  approval  of  the 
with  about  as  mixed  purposes  as  they  at-  policy  of  religious  summer  camps  so  grown 
tend  church  at  home — some  for  worship,  in  popular  favor  of  late  years.  And  if  the 
some  for  the  social  pleasure  of  gossip,  seeing  policy  of  their  existence  is  sound,  let  them 
and  being  seen.  And  a  result  in  both  cases  exist  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
is  a  good  deal  of  sleeping.  But  whether  it  number ;  stand  open  on  the  only  day  which 
is  worse  to  nap  on  the  g^ass  in  the  woods  most  folks  can  give  to  worship ;  accommo- 
than  in  a  fancy  pew  is  a  delicate  question  in  date  man,  and  thus  please  Grod. 
morals.    And  if  those  go  to  camp  on  Sun-  Jam€$  Clement  Ambrose* 
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JwfO  say  that  peaceful  Cawley  waa  sad-  especially  the  night  following — they  wonld 

1 1    denly  thrown  into  a  rare  state  of  ex-  be  at  liberty  to  a  man. 

^Ih  citement  is  but  to  prepare  the  way  for  Eren  the  town  fire-engine  was  oiled  np 

J    a  conception  of  the  commotion  and  and  made  ready  for  an  emergency.    Kretch, 

alarm  that  ensued  in  that  village  on  the  the  gunsmith,  was  overrun  with  applicants 

morning  of  September  11, 1853.  for  hb  services,  and  his  shop  soon  presented 

For  ten  hours  Cawley  was  at  such  a  fever  the  warlike  formidableness  of  an  arsenaL 

heat  that  a  chance-returned  citizen  who  had  Good  housewives  examined  their  door  locks 

been  traveling  abroad  scarcely  recognized  it.  with  the  nicest  care,  and  long  missing  keys 

There  was  a  report  at  the  time  that  he  were  feverishly  sought  for.    The  tinsmith, 

drove  seven  miles  beyond  Cawley — ^nearly  who  was  also  lock-maker  and  bell-hanger  to 

to  Edgerley's  mills — before  discovering  his  Cawley,  was  forced  to  limit  himself  to  three 

mistake ;  but  that  is  an  undoubted  exaggera-  pints  of  beer  that  morning  and  take  tiioee 

tion  and  not  worthy  of  mention  in  an  exact  while  pounding  away  at  keys  and  locks, 

and  calm  statement  like  this.  while  tin-ware  and  leaky  roofs  called  in  vain 

On  that  September  morn  many  a  mother  for  his  soldering  irons, 
and  sbter  looked  upon  tiieir  husbands,  sons  Constable  Turns  was  never  so  highly 
and  brothers  with  pardonable  pride,  as  they  honored  or  looked  up  to.  His  official  life 
carefully  removed  from  dust-covered  brack-  hiCherto  had  not  reflected  much  credit  on 
ets  the  diabolical  looking  flint-lock  or  horse  his  constituency,  he  being  generally  sup- 
pistol  that  had  been  enjoying  a  rest  of  posed  by  good  judges  to  possess  an  appetite 
unknown  years.  Some  of  those  admiring  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  county,  for  its 
females  silently  regretted  that  they  had  not  partiality  to  certain  compounds  of  which 
before  more  favorably  judged  their  protect-  gin  formed  a  leading  element.  But  Mr. 
ors,  when  those  highly  excited  gentlemen  Turns  for  that  day  wore  his  badge  of  office 
gingerly  handled  the  destructive  weapons,  with  dignity,  and  paraded  the  streets  as 
and  talked  loudly  in  the  most  edifying  man-  though  he  appreciated  the  weighty  responsi- 
ner  of  shooting  on  the  spot,  lynching,  and  bility  that  rested  upon  his  broad  shoulders, 
so  forth.  And  as  many,  if  not  more,  wives,  For  was  not  Mr.  Turns  privately  introduced 
mothers  and  sifters  begged  that  their  loved  ^^^  eleven  different  sitting-rooms  by  way 
ones  would  not  be  rash,  not  shed  blood  if  it  of  back  gates  and  kitchens,  and  in  each 
could  be  avoided.  Some  few  aMowed  such  CAse,  while  under  the  mellowing  influence 
tender  coercions  to  prevail,  and  not  unwisely  of '*  something  warm  "and  an  unlimited 
concluded  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  little  "  snack  "  of  pie,  had  he  not  been  particu- 
choioe  on  which  extreme  of  their  antique  Ift^ly  requested  to  keep  an  eye  on  fhat  house- 
fire-arms  they  should  happen  to  stand  if  hold  and  its  belongings  ?  And  did  not  Mr. 
they  ever  managed  to  get  them  to  go  off.  Turns  in  exactly  eleven  sitting-rooms  whis- 

A  meeting  of  **  all  good  citizens  *'  waa  P^  behind  his  disengaged  hand  that  he  had 

called  in  the  court  house  to  form  a  **  vig^ilant  his  suspicions  of  **  some  people  and  their 

guard  "  to  patrol  the  town  at  night,  and  desperate  ways,"  and  though  it  was  out  of 

volunteers  were  so  numerous  that  it  really  his  usual  line  of  business  he  would  as  a 

seemed  that  the  whole  male  population  had  favor  keep  an  eye  directed  as  requested ; 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  henceforth  they  being  at  the  same  time  free  to  confess  that 

would  abandon  the  time-honored  custom  of  there  were  those  whom  he  would  not  go  far 

sleeping  at  night.    We  make  haste  to  say  out  of  his  way  to  serve  ? 

that  it  was  only  seemingly  so,  for  a  very  The  Weekly  Banner  day  of  issue  fell  on 

large  number  of  the  volunteers  could  not  that  following  the  catastrophe,  and  though 

serve  on  that  particular  coming  night ;  but  the  town  people  found  therein  nothing  but 

the  next  night,  and  the  night  following —  what  they  had  already  heard  a  dozen  or 
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more  times,  the  worst  fears  of  the  surround-  behind.  *'  Neither  would  they  haTe  left  be- 
ing country  were  set  at  rest  There  had  hind  any  of  the  bank  funds/'  it  was  grimly 
gone  forth  rumors  of  harrowing  character,  remarkedbyacitizen,**  if  that  explosion  had 
bringing  into  town  the  more  curious  and  taken  effect  ten  feet  nearer  the  yault/' 
less  busy  of  the  farmers  to  know  the  worst,  As  the  exciting  news  spread,  Cawley  con- 
but  they  had  returned  to  their  homes  before  tinned  to  gather  around  its  bank,  yet  no  one 
the  half  was  known.  suggested  any  very  practical  measure  either 

Early  that  morning  as  Friend  Richard  of  pursuit  or  investigation.  The  people  at 
Barclay  was  weeding  in  his  garden  while  first  stood  around  in  little  half-paralyzed 
waiting  for  his  breakfast,  his  wife  Rebecca  knots  discussing  the  event  with  that  pout 
came  hastily  to  inform  him  that  there  was  a  facta  sagacity  always  so  abundantly  mani- 
crowd  collecting  around  the  bank,  and  Rich-  fested  on  similar  stirring  occasions, 
ard  being  a  director  in  that  old  and  respected  "  Has  any  one  lost  a  handkerchief?"  in- 
corporation he  hurried  away  to  ascertain  the  qutr^  Mr.  Shumway's  hatless  boy,  who  un- 
oause  of  the  gathering.  til  the  moment  had  forgotten  that  he  had 

'<  The  bank  has  been  robbed ! "    *<  They  picked  up  one  on  his  way  to  the  scene.    The 

say  the  cashier  is  missing !  "    ''  Giant  pow-  question  acted  like  an  electric  shock  to  his 

der,  what 's  that  ?  "    "  Professionals  did  it,  hearers,  it  was  the  spark  that  fired  the  in- 

of  course  I  **   **  Ninety  thousand,  I  hear  I " —  vestigating  zeal  of  the  good  citizens  of  Caw- 

these  were  some  of  the  many  expressions  ley. 

that  Friend  Barclay  heard  while  hurrying  '*  Any  name  or  mark  on  it,  sonny  ?  "  asked 

to  the  scene.    Cashier  Shumway  and  other  Constable  Turns  eagerly,  taking  the  article 

directors  appeared  on  the  spot  about  the  and  examining  it    *'  What 's  this,  ^enry — 

same  time,  exhibiting  various  signs  of  hasty  Powers  ?  " 

toilets ;  one  hatless,  several  coatless ;  and  *'  Who  is  Henry  Powers  ? " 

the  apothecary,  poor  fellow,  had  come  with-  A  stranger  to  the  town  had  been  stopping 

out  his   artificial  teeth  and  consequently  at  the  Cawley  House  for  over  a  week.    He 

could  not  ask  the  first  intelligible  question,  had  been  seldom  seen  during  the  day  but 

There  was  an  ugly  hole  torn  in  the  back  at  night  had  walked  aimlessly  about  for 
wall  of  the  bank  near  the  ground ;  the  floor  hours  at  a  time,  and  then  vanished  to  his 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  was  splintered  room.  He  was  a  quiet,  uncommunicative 
and  crushed  through;  and  the  destructive  person,  and  his  name  as  registered  at  the 
force,  which  had  fortunately  exerted  its  hotel  was  Henry  Powers, 
greatest  power  downward,  had  made  a  hole  Here  was  cause  for  further  excitement, 
of  sizable  dimensions  in  the  earth  of  the  and  marveling  that  the  man's  connection 
cellar  floor.  But  the  bank  vault  was  unin-  with  the  burglarious  attempt  had  not  been 
jured,  for,  as  Cashier  Shumway  energetically  sooner  suggested.  Powers'  uneasy  eyes 
remarked,'**  The  miscreants  failed  in  their  were  recalled,  his  aimless  gait,  his  night 
purpose."  That  the  explosion  must  have  ramblings,  his  secretiveness  as  to  his  busi- 
been  terrific  was  readily  admitted  by  all,  ness  and  connections ;  and  a  score  or  more 
and  yet  even  Friend  Barclay  or  his  house-  of  the  most  determined  men  of  Cawley 
hold,  though  living  so  near  at  hand,  had  not  started  for  the  hotel.  The  clue  of  the  hand- 
been  awakened  or  disturbed  by  it  Nor  kerchief.  Constable  Turns  was  of  the  opin- 
could  any  one  positively  say  that  he  or  she  ion,  seconded  by  many,  could  not  be  too 
had  heard  any  unusual  noise  during  the  quickly  followed  up,  and  if  the  man  was 
night  still  at  the  hotel  they  should  at  least  force 

The  most  careful  search  in  the  immediate  him  to  disclose  whom  and  what  he  was.    It 

vicinity  of  the  bank  failed  to  discover  fuse,  was  rumored  that  Dr.  Shaw's  new  assistant, 

tools,  masks  or  other  articles  usually  sup-  Dr.  Nutt,  had  been  seen  talking  with  Pow- 

posed  to  belong  to  an  enterprising  cracks-  ers,  and  as  he  was  not  present  several  other 

man's  outfit,  and  which  in  a  hurried  depart-  citizens  volunteered  to  go  and  find  him. 

ure  would  possibly  be  thrown  aside  or  left  At  the  hotel  Mr.  Powers  had  not  made 
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hts  appearance  for  breakfast,  and  after  a  Such  was  the  zeal  of  Powers*  would-be 

harried  consultation  the  hotel  clerk's  sug-  ci^tors  that  several  bedrooms,  each  sap- 

gestion  was  adopted,  to  send  up  to  bb  room  posed  to  be  his,  on  being  found  locked  were 

and  announce  a  gentleman  caller.    In  the  forcibly  entered  despite  the  alarmed  occu- 

meantime    Constable    Turns    remembered  pants'  Tehement  protests ;  and  each  disclosed 

what  a  sullen  countenance  Powers  had, —  as  many  disordered  rooms  and  nearly  twice 

quite  the  air  of  a  desperate  character, — and  as  many  violently  angry  people,  who  in  che- 

reminding  him  of  what  he  had  heard  of  that  rus  called  in  the  name  of  outraged  law  for 

evilly-celebrated    person  ^  Virginia   Pete."  redress  —  and  the  landlord.     Some  of  the 

One  near-sighted  gentleman  then  related  that  excited  inyaders  escaped  with  the  simple 

he  had  run  against  Powers  on  the  street  a  few  epithets  of  **drunken  vagabonds  and  thieves," 

evenings  previous,  a  pretty  hard  collision,  but  oUiers  less  fortunate  were  made  the 

and  had  been  told  in  the  gruffest  of  voices  marks  of  more  weighty  and  moving  disap- 

to  ^  Do  look  oiit  1 " — a  command  that  had  probation.     The  landlord,  ruined  man,  ^ 

made    the  near-sighted   gentleman's  blood  nally  succeeded  in   designating  the  right 

run  cold  and*  prevented  him  from  hearing  room,  which  was  speedily  forced  open  by 

something  further  that  Powers  added  which  the  then  furious  party  and  to  their  further 

sounded  like  **  excuse  me,"  but  which  no  excitement  found  not  to  have  been  slept  in 

doubt    was  something  worse.      The  near-  during  the  previous  night.     Such  articles 

sighted  gentleman  fervently  thanked  Prov-  of  clothing  as  were  lying  about  the  room 

idence  that  he  had  not  been  shot  on  the  were  pounced  upon,  thrown  into  the  trunk, 

spot.  and  taken  down-stairs  to  be  given  into  the 

When  the  hotel  proprietor  made  his  ap-  charge  of  Justice  Williams.  Four  men  cai^ 
pearance  he  announced  that  he  had  sent  a  ried  the  not  weighty  trunk  ;  four  and  twenty 
chambermaid  up  to  Powers'  room,  a  cham-  would  have  undertaken  the  task  if  it  had 
bermnid  who  was  ignorant  of  the  suspicions  been  possible.  They  had  seized  something, 
attached  to  the  man.  The  proprietor  rub-  All  of  Cawley  was  at  the  justice's  office 
bed  his  hands  together  and  smiled,  conscious  that  afternoon,  including  pale  Dr.  Nutt  and 
of  leaving  been  very  discreet  in  the  act ;  but  his  captors,  and  it  was  rumored  that  the 
a  few  of  the  investigators  walked  out  of  the  doctor  had  made  a  startling  confession 
hotel  to  the  sidewalk  and  gazed  up  at  the  which  would  be  disclosed  at  the  examinar 
building,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the  girl  re-  tion.  At  least  as  much  of  Cawley  was  t^re 
turned  to  them  by  being  dropped  out  of  as  could  crowd  into  the  small  office,  flatten 
Powers'  window.  Directly  the  chamber-  itself  against  the  glasses  of  the  two  win- 
maid  returned,  and  reported  that  Powers'  dows,  climb  up  the  trees  in  front,  and  crowd 
room  door  was  locked  and  that  no  heed  had  about  the  open  door  and  building  many  feet 
been  paid  to  her  repeated  loud  knocks  and  deep, 
calls.  The  bank  clerk  told  of  his  discovery,  and 

There  followed  a  silence  of  a  moment  as  the  little  the  hotel  proprietor  and  his  clerk 

the  investigators  gazed  inquiringly  into  each  knew  was  taken  in  evidence.    Dr.  Nutt  was 

others'  faces ;  and  then  a  dozen  of  the  more  then  sworn  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Powers, 

variant  who  had  been  refreshing  themselves  amid  marked  attention  from  all.    Even  the 

at  the  bar  rushed  up  the  staircase,  vowing  small  boys  who  had  climbed  to  the  top  of 

to  seize  Powers  dead  or  alive.    Whereupon,  the  trees  to  look  into  the  office  roof  gutter 

the  mai3  learning  the  character  of  the  per-  in  search  of  balls  were  forced  into  silence, 

son  at  whose  door  she  had  been  but  a  mo-  "  I  have  very  little  to  tell,"  said  the  young 

ment  before  sweetly  calling,  **  It 's  quite  late,  doctor,    nervously.     **  Two   days    ago  Dr. 

sir.    Are  you  up,  sir?  Your  breakfast  is  Shaw,  whose  assistant  I  am,  was  sent  a 

ready  and  a  gentleman  waiting  to  see  you,"  short  note  from  the  hotel  asking  him  to  send 

fainted  dead  away,  her  two  hundred  avoirs  some  medicine  for  a  case  of  indigestion, 

dupois  sinking  into  the  reluctant  apothe-  As  Dr.  Shaw — " 

cary's  arms.  "  One  moment,  Dr.  Nutt    Be  so  good  as 
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to  inform  the  court  of  the  name  of  the  outer  'circle  of  the  court,  and  more  confu- 

sender.'*  sion  than  ever. 

Marked  rustle  of  commotion  in  the  door-  When  a  way  had  been  opetied  through 

way  to  catch  the  reply.  the  crowd,  Friend  Richard  Barclay  walked 

**  The  note  was  merely  signed  '  Boom  No.  into  the  court  with  the  **  desperado  "  Pow^ 

23/  "  era.     The  latter  person's  boots  and  panta- 

"  Have  you  the  note  ?  "  loons  were  thickly  coated  with  earth,  and 

**  No ;  I  destroyed  it  as  of  no  value.    At  though  he  was  apparently  much  excited  he 

the  time  Dr.  Shaw  had  gone  to  attend  a  dis-  was  jaded  and  weary  in  every  limb, 

tant  patient  and  I  answered  the  note  in  '*  Where  did  you  catch  him  ? "  whispered 

person.    I  found  the  case,  as  had  been  sug-  those  nearest  to  Barclay, 

gested,  a  simple  one  of  indigestion,  and  left  **  He  's    goin'    to  turn  state  evidence,  I 

in  a  few  moments.     Yesterday  morning,  reckon,"  said  Constable  Turns  confidentially 

soon  after   Dr.  Shaw  started  out  on  his  to  the  cashier. 

rounds.  Powers  came  to  the  office  and  re-  **  WiUi  the  permission  of  your  honor  I 

mained  nearly  two  hours."  would  like  to  make  a  statement,"  said  Pow- 

"  Two  hours  I  "  whispered  the  eager  audi-  ers,  grimly,  bowing  to  the  justice.    "  While 

ence,  positive  that  they  were  then  on  the  stopping  in  your  town  I  have  been  watching 

point  of  hearing  important  disclosures.    The  for  a  phenomena  that  was  expected  to  be 

"  two  hours  "  had  become  **  two  days  "  by  visible  about  this  time.     Last  night  while 

the  time  it  had  been  passed  from  mouth  to  making  my  observations  I  walked  to  those 

mouth  and  reached  the  most  distant  person,  high  hills  several  miles  beyond  your  town 

Three  more  citizens  forced  themselves  into  limits,  and  became  so  deeply  interested  in 

the  already  full  and  more  than  fxx)\  office,  the  favorable  indications  for  its  appearance 

and  while  the  many  without  were  re-arrang-  that  I  actuaUy  forgot  an  appointment  made 

ing  themselves  in  consequence  a  boy  slipped  with  one  of  your  townsmen." 

and  fell  out  of  a  tree  upon  the  crowded  Justice  Williams,  in  common  with  those 

heads  below  him.    This  produced  an  una-  nearest  to  him,  was  undecided  wheUier  or 

voidable   commotion,  and  the  swaying  of  not  to  take  this  as  an  impudent,  ironical 

the  crowd  threatened  to  move  the  office  off  allusion  to  the  attempted  burglary ;  but  see- 

of  its  foundation  and  bury  his  honor,  the  ing  that  Dr.  Nutt  hung  on  every  word  and 

witnesses  and  those  within  doors  underneath  Barclay  was  placid,  he  thought  well  to  allow 

its  ruins.  the  man  to  continue  a  little  longer  witbout 

Justice  Williams,  who  was  at  best  a  chol-  interruption, 

eric  man,  was  quick  to  take  offense  at  such  "  At  exactly  five  minutes  past  one  o'clock," 

proceedings.     He  became  suddenly  inches  continued  Powers^  <*and  during  five  min- 

taller,  fiery  in  eye  and  complexion,  and  rose  utes  of  time  I  never  witnessed  an  exhibition 

from  behind  his  desk,  as  he  half  pushed,  more  wonderfully  beautiful.    However,  my 

half  kicked  himself  free  of  his  great  arm  crowning  pleasure  from  a  scientific  point 

chair.      Grasping   a   ferule    in    his  right  was  almost  at  the  last  moment ;  and  for  the 

hand,  a  move  that  caused  the  nearest  of  tangible  evidence  of  which  I  have  been  en- 

the  spectators  to  nervously  duck  their  heads,  gaged  in  searching  all  the  fields   around 

he  eyed  them  over  with  a  succession  of  stem  your  town  until  within  a  few  minutes.    But 

glances.     What  scathing  words  of  rebuke  it  seems  I  was  deceived,  and  in  place  of 

would  have  fallen  from  the  justice's  lips  striking  outside  of  the  town,  that  meteoric 

had  to  be  conjectured,  for  before  he  could  stone  which  I  saw  fall  made  a  very  near  ap- 

master  his  indignation  to  «peak  there  was  proach  to  destroying  your  bank  building." 

a  loud  cry  of  "  Here  he  comes  I "  from  the  •A  B.  MarshaU. 
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II  ^^^^  knew  an  irascible  old  gentleman  chance  or  the  will  of  friendfl,  she  turns  from 

^  I  who  was  quite  unable  to  understand  housework  to  those  branches  of  labor  which 

^  ■  how  any  one  could  differ  with  him  on  use  the  training  she  acquired  at  school.    If 

J     any  question,  and  who  always  character-  the  geography  of  the  body  was  taught  as 

ized  all  who  did  so  as,  "  all-fired  fools."  carefully  as  the  geography  of  the  globe,  espe- 

Such  a  generalization  is  more  or  less  crush-  cially  if  its  needs  and  what  will  best  presenre 

ing  according  to  the  wisdom  and  character  it  were  taught  as  well  as  the  present  state 

of  the  one  who  utters  it,  but  though  in  one  of  our  knowledge  will  permit,  I  hare  not  a 

sense  it  may  be  very  apt,  it  settles  nothing,  doubt  that  a  good  class  of  American  girls 

explains  nothing,  and  in  no  way  betters  would  turn  to  domestic  work  with  real  and 

matters,  to  apply  this  descriptive  phrase  to  hearty  interest,  precisely  as  some  teach  or 

the  thousands  of  women  who  will  persist  in  design,  because  they  respect  and  like  the 

working  anywhere  and  everywhere  but  in  business, 
one's  kitchen.  The  privileged  classes  in  this  oonntiy  an 

At  first  glance  it  seems  inexplicable  that  the  cultured  and  ihe  wealthy.  Sometimes 
American  girls  prefer  teaohieg  in  stuffy  culture  and  wealth  go  together,  but  not  al- 
school-rooms,  running  sewing-machines,  ways.  Among  the  wealthy  and  those  of  mod- 
standing  in  shops,  tending  looms,  and  many  erate  means  there  are  a  large  class  whose 
other  poorly  paid,  fatiguing  and  even  un-  chief  good  in  life  consists  in  show  and  lazi- 
healthf  ul  employments  to  being  *'  head  lady  ness.  What  they  can  buy  to  adorn  their  per- 
in  some  one's  kitchen,  and  receiving  good  sons  and  their  houses,  and  what  they  need 
wages,  with  a  pleasant  home  and  plenty  of  not  do,  make  their  place  and  happiness.  As 
good  food  for  comparatively  light  work."  a  rule  the  women  of  this  class  dislike  and  de- 
Mr.  Chadband's  oft-repeated  question,  ^Whj  spise  domestic  labor.  Many  of  them  imag- 
is  this  thus,"  rises  to  one's  lips;  and  a  house-  ine  that  a  woman  cannot  be  a  lady  and  do 
keeper,  harassed  and  tormented  by  servants  it,  and  a  surprising  number  pride  themselves 
or  ^e  lack  of  them,  may  well  be  pairdoned  on  the  number  of  servants  they  are  able  to 
if  quite  out  of  patience.  She  says,  "If  keep.  These  women  may  have  a  fair  amount 
women  choose  to  suffer  insult,  starvation,  of  ability  and  culture,  and  kind  and  gener- 
disease  and  death  before  being  called  ser-  ous  hearts,  but  at  the  best  their  attitude 
vants,  let  them  starve."  toward  and  treatment  of  their  servants  is 

A  candid   consideration  of  the   matter  modified  by  their  perverted  notions  of  what 

leads  me  to  believe  that  ingrained  perversity,  constitutes  a  lady.    Said  a  young  American 

folly  and  vanity  are  not  the  primal  causes  girl  to  me,  **  I  worked  as  a  servant  four  years, 

of  the  distaste  shown  by  American  g^rls  for  three  years  and  a  half  of  the  time  for  women 

domestic  service,  and  that  whatever  blame  who  thought  because  I  was  a  servant  I 

there  is  to  be  dispensed  must  be  shared  in  a  must  have  the  spirit  and  soul  of  a  serf.    I 

measure  by  us  all.  rose  early  and  sat  up  late,  but  there  was  not 

Domestic  economy  as  an  applied  science  a  moment  of  the  day  I  could  call  my  own. 

is  in  its  infancy.    It  is  perhaps  a  large  esti-  I  could  not  go  to  see  my  mother  without 

mate  to  say  that  one  housekeeper  in  every  asking  leave,  though  't  was  evening  and  all 

hundred  orders  her  household  and  her  table  my  work  was  done.    The  last  six  months  I 

aecording  to  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  was   housekeeper  and   nurse  for  an    old 

dietetics.    The  public  schools  teach  every-  school-teacher,  and  when  she  died  I  felt  that 

thing  but  the  art  of  healthful  living.    The  I  had  lost  a  mother.    Not  that  she  was  in- 

pupils  are  not  told  that  this  topic  is  interest-  dulgent  or  familiar  with  me,  for  she  was  not. 

ing,  not  to  say  vital.    The  consequence  is  But  while  she  always  made  me  feel  that  she 

that  when  the  American  girl  seeks  employ-  had  hired  and  expected  my  time  and  my 

ment,  unless  her  work  is  determined  by  best  services,  she  took  a  kind  and  affectiAii- 
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ate  interest  in  me»  and  respected  my  indi-  has  the  advantage  of  exercise  oat  of  doors ; 
viduality;  and  because  I  was  her  servant  but  as  an  offset  the  amount  of  cooking 
I  was  not  to  be  bullied  and  snubbed,  but  done  during  the  busy  season  is  enormous ; 
had  a  claim  upon  her  consideration.  After  farm-houses  have  not  the  conveniences  con- 
Jier  death  I  went  to  the  knitting-mills,  for  I  sidered  essential  in  city  houses,  and  accord- 
never  expected  to  find  another  mistress  like  ing  to  the  amount  of  work  done  the  wages 
her.  I  shall  not  go  into  any  one's  kitchen  paid  are  considerably  lower, 
again  unless  I  am  compelled  to.  My  pres-  The  spacious  farm-house  with  cool  veran- 
ent  work  is  uninteresting  and  monotonous,  das  and  great  kitchen  is  a  rare  sight  out- 
and  I  cannot  put  the  thought  into  it  I  used  side  of  a  picture-book.  Eight  times  out  of 
to  put  into  my  house-work,  but  it  begins  at  ten  the  house  is  set  flat  on  the  ground,  the 
seven  and  ends  at  six  o'clock.  The  rest  of  rooms  are  low,  small  and  dark,  and  filled 
the  day  is  my  own,  to  see  my  mother,  to  •  with  a  dank  odor  from  the  vegetables  stored 
sew  or  to  walk  without  asking  permission  in  the  cellar.  The  pig-pen  is  seldom  so  far 
of  any  one.  And  better  than  anything  else  away  it  cannot  be  smelled  when  the  wind  is 
I  have  a  room  by  myself.  At  the  first  place  right,  and  often,  fatally  often  the  drainage 
I  worked  the  woman  wanted  me  to  sleep  is  abominable.  The  fare  is  not  inviting, — 
with  her  negro  cook ;  as  it  was  I  had  to  oc-  fried  salt  pork,  cod-fish,  hot  bread  and  pie 
cupy  a  second  bed  in  her  room,  and  every  are  the  staples.  The  days  are  full  of  toil, 
evening  she  was  in,  the  room  was  always  the  evenings  are  full  of  drowsiness  and 
full  of  her  negro  friends.  At  my  second  weariness ;  and  if  there  is  no  work  to  be 
place  I  had  to  sleep  with  a  dirty  Irish  cham-  done,  which  is  rare,  there  is  no  place  to  go 
bermaid.  I  never  had  a  room  alone  or  one  save  to  bed,  and  the  bed  is  made  of  feath- 
that  was  pleasant  or  comfortable  save  at  my  ers.  I  am  not  writing  from  fancy,  but  from 
last  place."  remembrance  and  experience.    I  do  not  say 

That  there  are  many  homes  where  this  that  any  one  is  to  blame  that  life  on  a  farm 

neat,  intelligent  American  girl  would  be  is  just  what  it  commonly  is,  but  I  instance 

treated  as  well  as  she  was  at  her  last  place  these  things  as  among  the  potent  causes 

I  have  no  doubt;  but  I  do  not  think  the  why  American  servants  who  will  go  into 

experiences  of  her  earlier  servant  life  at  all  the  country  are  scarce. 
exceptionaL    I  have  no  patience  with  the       £aming  a  living  is  always  a  serious  busi- 

pride,  American  or  foreign,  that  will  suffer  ness  for  a  woman.    Any  work  that  is  well 

anything  before  wearing  the  name,  servant^  done  requires  efEort,  and  **  the  place  "  is  not 

nor  have  I  any  sympathy  with  the  impudent  easy ;   but  we  all  to  a  degree  choose  our 

ignorance  that  with  a  knowledge  of  cookery  work  and  our  burdens,  and  the  girls  who 

and  housekeeping  as  primitive  as  a  Digger  turn  from  domestic  service  into  other  ave- 

Indian's,  demands   an  easy   place  where  nues  of  labor  only  exercise  a  privilege  which 

there 's  little  to  do  and  plenty  to  get;  but  is  their  right.    They  make  a  grave  mistake, 

I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  ser-  and  we  all  suffer  from,  it,  but  as  individuals 

vant,  unlike  any  other  laborer,  has  no  fixed  they  suffer  most.    Tet  as  the  good  of  one 

hours  of  work,  and  that  to  be  the  ideal  so  is  the  good  of  all,  and  the  body  politic  suf- 

much  desired  by  many  mistresses,  she  must  fers  in  every  starving,  sinning  man  or  woman, 

have  a  back  of  iron,  muscles  of  steel  and  the  we  cannot  afford   "  to  let  them   starve." 

temper  of  an  angel,  be  willing  to  sleep  in  Our  higher  wisdom,  our  larger  opportunity, 

the  hottest  place  in  summer  and  the  coldest  mark  the  measure  of  our  responsibility, 
in  winter,  and  never  think  of  independence        No  real  good  was  ever  brought  about  sud- 

of  action  or  privacy,  or  crave  the  society  of  denly  or  without  years  of  trying,  but  so 

friends  and  beaus.  much  has  been  done  I  think  we  can  all  af- 

Household  labor  in  the  country  is  on  an  ford  to  work  and  be  patient.    Physiology, 
average  much  more  arduous  than  in  towns  hygiene,    dietetics   and  the   chemistry  of 
and  cities.    The  servant  is  nearly  always  foods  taught  in  the  schools,  with  cooking- 
treated  exactly  like  one  of  the  family,  and  schools  like  those  already  established,  are 
5 
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just  the  means  to  reach  some  of  the  intelli-  the  day  for  domestic  service,  against  the 
gent  American  girls  who  must  earn  their  multitude  of  trades  and  crafts  that  pay 
living ;  and  a  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  small  wages  for  hard  though  cheap  work, 
the  labor  that  makes  home  a  blessed  place,  In  the  end  laborers  go  where  the  best  in- 
even  if  it  be  washing  dishes  and  scrubbing  duoements  are  offered.  Grood-wages,  pleas- 
floors,  and  consideration  for  a  servant's  pri-  ant  homes  and  kindness  will  tell.  Ameri- 
vacy,  independence  and  decency  on  the  part  can  housekeepers  can  get  American  servants 
of  employers,  would  slowly  but  surely  win  if  they  will  seriously  and  wisely  set  about  it. 

Elizabeth  Cumingi. 
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I  LAYING  tricks  upon  our  fellows  is,  To  read  the  many  undeniably  authentic 
statistically  considered,  a  necessary  and  the  many  more  apparently  true  accounts 
element  of  human  life  which  can  no  of  the  tricks  that  are  stated  to  have  been 
more  be  eliminated  from  the  sober  and  practiced  upon  human  food,  here  and  there, 
serious  affairs  of  society  at  large  than  from  formerly  and  recently,  is  really  a  shock  to 
the  merry  intercourse  of  children.  Men  are  one  unprepared  for  the  dismal  story.  The 
not  only  tempted  by  the  pressure  of  poverty  revelations  of  the  experts  who  have  studied 
or  the  love  of  luxury  to  covet  their  neigh-  these  matters  are  of  a  sort  to  exasperate  and 
bors'  goods  and  to  enrich  themselves  unduly  enrage  any  honest  citizen.  Worse  than  that, 
and  unlawfully  at  their  neighbors'  expense ;  they  not  only  convince  us  that  a  great  deal 
but  they  learn  or  cannot  unlearn  to  love  of  other  people's  food  is  fraudulently  made 
cheating  and  abusing  for  the  simple  fun  of  unfit  for  any  human  stomach,  but  they  actn- 
the  thing,  and  pursue  brigandage  in  Greece,  ally  unfit  our  own  stomachs,  temporarily  at 
highway  robbery  in  California  or  hardly  least,  for  any  food  whatever, 
concealed  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  in  A  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
London,  not  merely  as  a  business  to  fatten  adulteration.  It  Signifies  debasing,  corrupt- 
upon  but  as  an  entertaining  occupation  ing,  vitiating,  falsifying  or  sophisticating  by 
which  when  the  law  undertakes  to  make  it  mixture  with  baser  materials.  Etymology- 
contraband  has  in  that  circumstance  an  cally  the  word  appears  to  have  originally 
added  zest.  meant  the  altering  of  anything  by  adding 
Cheating  in  a  bargain  is  so  common  that  some  thing  else,  and  might  easily  have  been 
we  accept  a  certain  amount  of  it  as  a  part  written  adalterati&n ;  but  in  its  acoejited 
of  our  statistics  and  charge  it  regularly  to  sense  and  form  it  implies  an  altering  that  is 
the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  Since  per-  fraudulent  and  injurious,~a  tampering  that 
haps  the  largest  number  of  our  commercial  ^  the  case  of  food  either  cheats  the  con- 
transactions  relate  to  the  purchase  and  sale  sumer  out  of  a  part  of  his  money,  deprives 
of  food, — including  condiments,  which  are  him  of  a  portion  of  the  nutriment  or  the 
as  essential  to  the  excitements  of  high  civil-  satisfaction  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  or 
ization  as  food  itself,  and  not  excluding  worst  ef  all  actually  undermines  his  bodily 
**  drinks,"  which  to  the  rapid  civilizer  are  health  and  poisons  by  what  should  nourish 
both  food  and  spice, — it  is  natural  or  inev-  and  strengthen. 

itable  that  food,  condiments  and  beverages  It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  very  slight 

should  afford  a  broad,  productive  and  thor-  and  very  harmless  additions  to  food  of  mat- 

oughly  worked  field  for  cheating  and  fabifi-  ters  not  properly  or  not  strictly  belonging  to 

cation.  it  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  adulterations 

iRead  before  the  American  Social  Science  A«oci».  ^^  "^^  ""^^  **^*°  » linguistic  sense,-"  adal- 

tion  at  Saratoga.  terations  "  that  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of 
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a  legal  complaint  or  cannot  be  punished  by  ish  bakers,  if  we  may  credit  English  authors, 

the  judiciary  tribunals ;  cannot  in  fact  be  the  same  practice  has  been  adopted  for  the 

the  subjects  of  a  legislative  statute.  twofold  purpose  of  employing  a  cheaper 

Agaiu,  certain  additions  to  food  that  were  flour  and  of  retaining  a  greater  percentage 

originally  fraudulent   and  gross  adultera-  of  water  in  the  loaf.     This  mode  of  ex- 

tions,  having  been  practiced  without  com-  torting  larger  profits  from  the  public   is 

plaint  for  a  long  time,  have  acquired  the  justly  regarded  as  an  adulteration  and  a 

sanction  of  use  which  exempts  them  from  swindle. 

the  charge  of  falsification  or  even  makes  A  curious  feature  in  British  bread-adul- 
them  fairly  respectable.  The  use  of  chicory  teration  is  presented  in  the  history  of  the 
in  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  first  practiced  so-called  '*  cones  flour."  This  b  supposed 
in  Holland  about  a  century  ago,  and  for  to  have  been  originally  the  flour  of  a  par- 
many  years  was  a  strictly-kept  trade  secret  ticular  variety  of  wheat  which  was  sold  to 
When  divulged  it  was  as  it  still  is  denounced  bakers  for  the  purpose  of  dusting  their 
by  many  as  a  fraud,  but  many  others  had  kneading  troughs  as  well  as  the  fashioned 
got  to  regard  coffee  mixed  with  chicory  or  loaves  to  prevent  the  dough  from  sticking 
chicory  mixed  with  coffee  as  an  improve-  where  it  was  not  wanted.  It  is  evident 
ment  on  the  pure  beverage.  In  consequence  enough  that  any  flour  that  is  fit  to  make 
chicory  is  now  a  regular  and  legal  article  of  dough  of  is  suitable  to  restrain  the  adhesion 
trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  '^  package  of  that  dough,  and  what  the  peculiar  merits 
coffee,"  which  always  contains  some  and  of  cones  flour  once  were  cannot  be  clearly 
usually  much  of  this  material,  is  a  business  made  out.  But  cones  flour,  or  "  cones  "  as 
from  which  rather  respectable  people  draw  the  bakers  termed  it,  was  speedily  made 
very  respectable  profits.  the  means  of  turning  a  multitude  of  dis- 

Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  honest  pennies,  and  its  sale  and  consump- 
the  food-adulterations  that  have  been,  is  the  tion  increased  enormously  until  some  mas- 
first  requisite  in  protecting  ourselves  from  ter  bakers  directed  their  journeymen  to 
those  that  are  or  may  be ;  and  here  follows  mix  a  bushel  of  cones  with  a  sack  of  flour, — 
a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  conspio-  more  than  enough  to  fully  test  the  **  dust- 
uous  falsifications  which  are  said  now  to  be  ing  "  pow^r  of  the  "  cones,"  one  would  sup- 
er recently  to  have  been  practiced  on  a  few  pose.  In  short  it  appears  that  "  cones " 
common  articles  of  diet.  became  the  trade  name  of  an  article  which 

The  statements  here  made  are  many  of  was  represented  to  have  qualities  service- 

them  correct  beyond  question,  others  are  able  in  the  manipulation   of  the  baker's 

given  on  what  passes  current  as  good  au-  shop,  but  which  was  really  a  cheap  and  in- 

thority,  but  the  writer  cannot  in  all  cases  ferior  flour  valuable  for  putting  money  in 

vouch  for  their  truth.  the  pockets  of  miller  and  baker  and  for 

Wheaten  flour,  which  makes  the  most  dusting  the  eyes  of  police  and  health  offi- 
palatable  and  nutritious  bread,  has  long  cers.  We  may  well  imagine  that  when  the 
been  the  subject  of  falsification.  The  most  millers  began  to  commend  cones  to  the 
usual  and  most  harmless  adulterations  have  bakers  as  an  **  artful  dodge "  to  further  the 
been  the  flour  of  other  cheaper  grains  or  interests  of  the  trade,  the  former  repre- 
seeds.  Flour  of  rice,  of  barley,  of  peas,  sented  pretty  truly  what  was  the  real  nature 
beans,  buckwheat,  and  of  doura  or  Egyp-  of  cones  at  that  time,  and  the  bakers  most 
tian  millet,  it  is  said,  have  been  thus  em-  likely  thought  that  an  invention  which 
ployed  in  England.  It  has  long  been  a  would  enable  them  to  get  adulterating  ma- 
habit  of  many  good  housewives  to  add  a  terial  under  a  respectable  name  was  well 
small  proportion  of  boiled  potatoes  to  their  worth  paying  for.  So  the  millers  thought 
wHeaten  dough  in  making  bread,  and  this  too,  and  soon  cones  became  anything  that 
and  similar  mixtures  are  entirely  proper  in  would  swindle  the  public  and  if  possible 
domestic  bread  so  long  as  those  concerned  the  bakers  also  and  contained  no  wheaten 
are  satisfied ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Brit-  flour  at  all,  but  was  a  mixture  of  the  cheap- 
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est  materials  that  could  pass  muster  as  a  of  bean  flonr  is  said  to  haye  been  resorted 
breadstulE.  to  in  order  to  give  dne  tenacity  and  light- 
It  should  here  be  remarked  that  Great  ness  to  bread  made  from  damaged  wheaten 
Britain  is  the  historic  field  of  food-adultera-  flour.    Boiled  rice  was  employed  to  increase 
tion  because  it  has  been  the  most  fervent  the  quantity  of  bread  to  be  obtained  from  a 
center  of  all  industries,  of  all  commerce,  of  sack  of  flour.    A  sack  of  two  hundred  and 
all  modes  of  money-getting,  and  because  eighty  pounds  should   yield,  according  to 
the  English  people  from  ancient  times  have  Letheby,  ninety-five  four-pound  loaves ;  but 
been  the  stoutest  champions  of  personal  by  adding  three  or  four  pounds  of  rice  boiled 
liberty  and  free  trade.    So  it  has  happened  for  several  hours  in  as  many  gallons  of 
that  those  sovereigns  or  ministers  who  have  water  to  the  flour,  at  least  a  hundred  four- 
tried  to  hamper  industrial  enterprise  with  pound  loaves  can  be  got, — a  gain  of  twenty 
burdensome  restrictions  have  had  an  un-  pounds  of  bread,  or  more  than  five  per  cent, 
happy  time  of  it,  and  the  strict  systems  of  By  this  use  of  rice  or  of  boiled  potatoes, 
inspection  that  have  quite  steadily  ruled  in  which  being,  nearly  pure  starch  are  perhaps 
other  European  countries  have  had  weaker  even  more  effectual  than  rice,  the  bread  is 
and  intermittent  hold  on  the  British  coun-  indirectly  adulterated  with  water, 
terfeiter  and  corrupter.  Inferior  flour  is  produced  in   immense 
In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1208)  there  quantities  from  grain  damaged  by  incom- 
was  a  proclamation  throughout  the  king-  plete  growth,  by  injury  from  wet  in  the 
dom  for  enforcing  the  legal  obligations  of  harvesting  or  storing,  by  incipient  sprout- 
assize^  « as  regards  bread,"  and  in  the  fol-  ing,  mold  or  mustiness,  as  well  as  by  the 
lowing  reign  (Henry  III.,  1266)  the  statute  presence  of  the  seeds  of  other  plants.    Flour 
entitled  "The  Pillory  and  Tumbrel"  (duck-  itself  once  good  b  damaged  in  transporta- 
ing  stool)  was  framed  to  protect  the  public  tion  and  in  storage.    The  endeavor  to  make 
from  dishonest  dealings  on  part  of  bakers,  an  apparently  good  bread  from  cheap  or 
brewers,  vintners,  butchers  and  others.  This  even  damaged  flour  is  probably  the  reason 
was  the  first  statute  or  legislative  enact-  why  certain  chemicals  have  been  widely 
ment  in  which  adulteration  of  human  food  used  in  the  making  of  bread, 
is  specially  mentioned  and  prohibited.    This  Liebig  states  in  his  "  Letters  on  Chemis- 
statute  was  enforced  with  varying  strict-  try"  that  **the  bakers  of  Belgium  disoor- 
ness  for  nearly  500  years  until  in  Queen  ered  twenty  (now  sixty)  years  ago  how  to 
Anne's  reign  (1710)  it  was  repealed.  bake  from  damaged  flour  by  adding  sulphate 
Since  free  trade  was  adopted  in  England  of  copper,  a  poison,  to  the  dough,  a  bread  in 
that  country  has  been  the  head  center  of  all  appearance  and  external  properties  as  fine 
kinds  of  adulteration.    In  1860  the  British  as  from  the  best  wheat  flour.    Alum  has  the 
parliament  began  a  series  of  enactments  to  same  effect  as  sulphate  of  copper ;  when 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink  and  added  to  the  dough  it  renders  the  bread 
drugs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  investiga-  very  light,  elastic,  firm  and  dry,  and  the 
tions  that  accompanied  these  enactments  a  London  bakers  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
large  mass  of  literature  on  the  subject  of  mand  for  white  bread  have  been  compelled 
food-adulteration  has  been  published  in  the  to  add  alum  to  their  flour.    I  saw  (in  1840) 
English  language.    This  literature  consists  in  an  alum  manufactory  in  Scotland  little 
in  the  record  of  the  researches  of  scientific  mounds  of  finely-ground  alum,  which  was 
men  and  in  testimony  elicited  in  the  courts  destined  for  the  use  of  London  bakers." 
from  experts  and   detectives,  as  well  as  To  conceal  its  true  nature,  the  powdered 
from  adulterators  grown  rich  enough  to  re-  alum  used  to  bear  the  trade-names  **  hards  " 
tire  from  business  or  induced  by  prospect  and  '*  stuffs." 

of  greater  profits  to  turn  state's  evidence.  Hassall  not  long  ago  asserted  that  "  alom 

To  return  to  bread-adulteration,  the  use  is  used  in  bread-making  nearly  all  over  the 

iB7'<»»ixe  "  was  meaDt  regalatioii  of  the  weight,  ^^^^^  Kingdom."    The  proportion  of  alum 

quality  and  price  of  bread.  used  in  England  is  said  to  range  from  three 
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to  twelve  ounces  to  the  sack  of  two  hundred  Highnesses  baker  shall  not  put  alum  into 

and  forty  pounds,  according  to  the  quality  the  bread  or  mix  rye,  oaten  or  bean  flour 

of  the  flour.    These  quantities  have  been  with  the  same,  and  if  detected  he  shall  be 

sometimes  exceeded,  it  would  appear,  for  not  put  in  the  stocks." 

only  does  the  baker  put  alum  with  the  flour  Whether  or  no  alum  is  mixed  by  the  baker 

he  buys  in  order  to  deceive  his  customers  as  with  our  daily  bread,  it  is  a  fact  that  alum 

to  the  quality  of  the  bread,  but  the  miller  or  or  its  equivalent  is,  or  recently  has  been,  an 

flour  dealer  mixes  alum  into  the  flour  he  ingredient  of  some  of  the  substitutes  for 

sdls  to  deceive  the  baker.  yeast  which  are  so  largely  employed  amoiig 

However  happy  the  effects  of  alum  may  us.  Yeast  itself  is  a  microscopic  plant  whose 

be  in  improving  the  appearance  of  the  bread  growth  in  wheaten  dough  generates  carbonic 

and  swelling  the  profits  of  miller  and  baker,  acid  gas,  which  inflates  or  **  raises  "  the  loaf, 

the  effects  upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  The  use  of  chemicals  mixed  with  the  flour 

eat  such  bread  are  liable  to  be  most  disas-  that  will  yield  the  same  gas  answers  the 

trous,  if  indeed  they  be  not  so  inevitably,  same  purpk>se,  and  has  the  advantage  of 

A  very  little  alum  in  bread  may  not  prove  shortening  the  time  and  lessening  the  labor 

immediately  or  seriously  injurious,  but  no  of  preparing  bread.     The  chemicals  best 

considerable  amount  of  such  a  powerful  adapted   in   all  respects   for  carbonating 

astringent  is  required  to  disorder  digestion  dough  in  the  kitchen  are  cream  of  tartar 

and  ruin  health,  as  is  shown  by  a  vast  array  (bitartrate  of  potash)  and  soda  saleratus 

of  competent  testimony.  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  and  these  two  salts 

The  use  of  alum  in  bread  has  not  been  are  the  active  ingredients  of  the  best  **  bak- 
confined  to  Europe.  Some  twenty  years  ago  ing  powders.''  But  as  the  supply  of  cream 
Dr.  WetheriU  of  Philadelphia  examined  of  tartar  is  limited  and  its  cost  is  consider- 
twenty-four  samples  of  bakers'  bread  of  able,  various  cheap  substitutes  have  come 
that  city  and  found  alum  in  two  instances,  into  use.  One  of  the  cheapest  that  can  be 
In  1873  Dr.  Waller  of  the  Board  of  Health  employed  is  alum  or  the  sulphate  of  alumina, 
of  New  York  examined  fifty-one  samples  of  which  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  pro- 
bakers'  bread  made  in  that  city  and  found  duces  carbonic  Acid  gas  abundantly  but  con- 
six  which  were  probably  adulterated  with  taminates  the  bread  with  an  injurious  or 
alum  and  two  with  alum  and  sulphate  of  even  poisonous  substance.  In  1878,  Dr.  H. 
copper.  Last  year.  Dr.  Leeds  examined  a  A.  Mott  of  New  York  stated  that  the  **  Pa- 
number  of  bakers'*  loaves  sold  in  Hoboken,  tapsco  baking  powder  "  contained  twenty 
N.  J.,  and  in  five  cases  found  evidence  of  per  cent  of  burnt  alum  or  its  equivalent, 
alum,  which  in  one  sample  amounted  to  the  "  Andrews "  twenty-two  and  a  half  per 
twenty-three  grains  to  the  four-pound  loaf,  cent,  ^Dooley's  Standard  Baking  Powder" 
The  writer  has  investigated  half  a  dozen  twenty-six  an^  a  half  per  cent,  and  "  The 
samples  of  bakers'  bread  made  in  New  Charm "  thirty  per  cent.  More  recently  Dr. 
Haven,  Conn.,  without  finding  either  alum  Mott  asserts  that  twenty-three  brands  of 
or  sulphate  of  copper.  It  is  possible  that  baking  powder  examined  by  him  contained 
tbe  comparative  immunity  from  bread  adnl-  alum  or  a  similar  sulphate  of  alumina, 
teration  under  which  we  mostly  suppose  our-  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  alum  in 
selves  to  be  living  is  but  imaginary,  and  bread,  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  tho effects 
that  falsification  is  actually  practiced  and  of  it  upon  the  consumer  have  been  much 
remains  unknown  because  the  real  facts  discussed,  and  some  chemists  in  Europe, 
have  not  been  ascertained  by  thorough  and  and  I  believe  in  this  country  also  have  de- 
systematic  investigation.  fended  its  use.    Doubtless  people  may  sur- 

The  use  of  alum  for  making— out  of  flour  vive  the  long  continued  ingestion  of  small 

which  of  itself  would  give  a  dark,  sticky,  quantities  of  alum,  as  of  almost  any  poison, 

sodden  bread — a  white  and  flaky  loaf,  is  not  but  the  correct  principle  to  adopt  in  fixing 

a  recent  invention.    <'In  the  days  of  Henry  upon  a  standard  of  purity  in  case  of  all 

ym.  of  England,  it  was  ordained  that  his  articles  which  are  understood  to  be  essen- 
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tially  nutritious,  is  to  stigmatize  as  dele-  arrow-root,  but  it  nevertheless  is  a  fraud  to 

terious  adulterations,  the  addition  of  even  sell  com  starch  under  a  false  name  at  a 

the  smallest  quantities  of  any  substance  **  fancy  price." 

which  has  decided  poisonous  or  injurious  Sago  and  tapioca  originally  were  prepara- 

effects.   The  recently  published  experiments  tions  of  starch  made  in  the  Indies  or  Brazil, 

of  Dr.  Mott,  made  upon  dogs,  are  sufficient  but  now  they  are  perfectly  imitated  on  a 

demonstration  that  bread  containing  alum  large  scale  from  potato  and  com  starch,  and 

is  a  highly  dangerous  article  of  diet.  the  imitations  are  every  whit  as  good  as  the 

Baking  powders  are  also  largely  adulter-  genuine,  and  being  in  large  demand  are  sold 

ated  with  terra  alba^  which  is  a  trade  name  at  a  price  that  is  not  unreasonable, 

for  several  sorts  of  white  earth,  being  some-  Next  to  bread,  milk  ranks  in  importance 

times  ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris  or  on  the  list  of  foods  that  are  subject  to  adul- 

sulphate  of  lime),  sometimes  carbonate  of  teratioiL      We  have  it  on  good  authority 

lime  (whiting)  and  sometimes   pipe  clay  that  milk,  after  being  robbed  of  its  cream 

(kaolin).     The  cream  of  tartar  and  the  and  diluted  vdth  water  to  cheapen  it,  has 

saleratus   sold   by  grocers  are  also  often  been  mixed  with  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  with 

grossly  weighted  by  admixture  with  worth-  salt  to  develop  its  flavor,  with  annatto  and 

less  terra  alba,  turmeric   to  improve  its  color,  with   soda 

If  the  wheaten  flour  and  the  wheaten  loaf  and  chalk  to  keep  it  from  souring,  with 

are  thus  adulterated  we  should  expect  to  gum,  dextrine,  emulsion  of  hempeeed,  boiled 

find  that  other  cereal  foods  are  similarly  starch  and  even  pulverized  brains  to  thicken 

falsified.      So  it  has    happened   in  Great  it. 

Britain,  especially  in  Scotland,  that  oatmeal  The  most  common  adulteration  of  milk 

— ^which  is  a  standard  diet  in  prisons,  work-  is  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  where  there 

houses  and  charitable  institutions — is  ex-  is  no  milk-inspection  this  and  the  removal 

tensively  mixed  with  cheaper  barley  meal,  of  cream  are  the  only  usual  modes  of  tam- 

rice  flour  and  even  Indian  meal.    Thirty  pering  with  it,  unless  soda  is  added  to  keep 

years  ago  there  was  a  famine  in  the  Scotch  sweet  what  otherwise  might  sour  before  it 

Highlands  and  some  $300,db0  was  devoted  could  be  disposed  of. 

to  supplying  the  needy  Highlanders  with  In  1869  and  1870  Prof.  Chandler,  now 

food.    One  of  the  contractors  who  supplied  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New 

these  unfortunates  with  oatmeal  was  sua-  York,  directed  examinations  of  five  hundred 

pected  of  adulterating  the  article  and  was  and  fifty  samples  of  the  milk  of  that  city, 

brought  to  triaL     It  was  shown  that  the  The  only  adulteration  that  could  be  detected 

oatmeal  was  grossly  mixed  with  bran  and  was  water.     In  forty-five  cases  milk  was 

thirds   (cheap  horse-feed).      The    offender  seized  by  the  police  at  the  moment  when  it 

was  convicted  and  punished,  but  he  brought  was  undergoing  the  process  of   dilution, 

forward  some  of  the  principal  millers  of  By  chemical  analysis,  or  by  the  use  of  the 

Glasgow  to  swear  that  the  practice  was  quite  lactometer  (lactodensimeter),  the  quantity 

common, — was  in  fact  one  of  the  usages  of  of  water  added  was  ascertained  and  the  av- 

the  trade.  erage  amount  found  to  be  over  twenty-six 

Arrow-root  is  a  variety,  or  rather  includes  per  cent.,  or  for  every  three  quarts  of  milk 

several  varieties,  of  starch  obtained  from  one  quart  of  water  was  sold.    It  was  esti- 

tropical  plants.    When  genuine  it  naturally  mated  that  in  this  way  forty  million  quarts 

costs  with  us  more  than  the  starch  now  of  water  were  annually  peddled  out  at  the 

made  so  abundantly   from   potatoes    and  average  rate  of  ten  cents  per  quart,  making 

especially  from    Indian  com.      But  com-  "  business  **  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  per 

monly  arrow-root  is  not  genuine  and  con-  year  or  912,000  per  day. 

sists  largely  or  wholly  of  the  cheaper  starches  Some  one   has  stated,  I  know  not  how 

of  home  production.    So  far  as  nutritive  or  correctly,  that  the  number  of  cows  that  not 

medicinal  value  is  concerned  com  starch  is  long  since  supplied  milk  to  London  was  not 

doubtless  in  every  sense  equal  to  genuine  enough  to  give  to  each  inhabitant  of  that 
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metropolis,  more  than  a  table-spoonful  of  the  result  being  a  product  that  when^made 
pure  milk  daily.  In  Boston  during  the  last  in  a  cleanly  manner  is  a  fair  substitute  for 
winter,  the  legislative  committee  on  agri-  butter  for  all  cooking  purposes  and  is  supe- 
culture  had  a-hearing  on  the  matter  of  milk-  rior  to  cheap  butter  for  any  purpose.  Sold 
adulteration.  The  State  Assayer  was  pres-  as  oleomargarine  this  article  is  well  enough, 
ent  with  two  samples  of  milk,  one  genuine,  being  entirely  wholesome  and  nutritious  and 
the  other  diluted  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  much  cheaper  than  good  butter.  In  Eng- 
of  water  and  colored  with  a  trace  of  annatto.  land  however  it  is  known  as  butternil,  and 
In  appearance  both  were  equally  good  and  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  this 
both  bore  the  same  test  by  the  lactometer, —  significant  designation  it  enters  into  not  a 
i.  «.,  doubtless  the  specific  gravity  of  the  little  of  the  butter  of  commerce,  or  docked 
falsified  sample  had  been  first  increased  by  of  the  last  syllable  of  its  name,  is  sold  as 
removing  the  lighter  cream  and  then  low-  butter,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  stated  that 
ered  to  the  standard  of  pure  milk  by  adding  oleomargarine,  or  mixtures  in  which  it  was 
heavier  water.  the  predominating  ingredient,  have  passed 
This  refinement  in  adulteration,  which  as  genuine  butter  and  borne  off  high  prizes 
originated  years  ago  in  Europe,  is  the  result  in  some  of  our  recent  dairy  fairs.  I  cannot 
of  legislative  action  that  has  made  tamper-  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  but 
ing  with  milk  a  misdemeanor  but  has  not  do  not  regard  it  as  altogether  improbable, 
provided  adequate  methods  for  detecting  In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  it  is  said 
evasions  of  the  law  or  sufficient  punishment  that  boiled  potatoes,  boiled  beans  and  oleo- 
for  the  offenders,  but  has  the  effect  to  put  dis-  margarine  are  sometimes  used  to  make 
honest  dealers  on  their  guard  and  to  make  weight,  Venetian  red  and  red  chalk  to  color 
them  more  careful  to  conceal  their  misdeeds,  the  rind,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  arsenic  and 
From  adulterated  milk  we  naturally  turn  to  corrosive  sublimate  are  employed  in  minute 
adulterated  butter.  Curiously  enough  the  quantities  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  par- 
most  common  adulterant  of  milk,  viz.,  water,  asi  tic  insects. 

is  largely  employed  in  sophisticating  butter.  Lard,  a  substance  used  in  every  kitchen, 
Honest  butter  rarely  contains  more  than  six  has  sometimes  been  found  to  contain  twenty 
to  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  but  the  *'  butter  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  boiled  starch  with  two 
factors,"  it  is  said,  understand  how  to  in-  to  three  per  cent,  of  alum  and  one  per  cent, 
crease  the  proportion  up  to  thirty  and  even  of  quicklime.  The  starch  is  simply  a  vehi- 
forty  per  cent.  Salt,  which  should  exist  in  cle  for  incorporating  water  with  the  lard ; 
good  butter  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  the  lime  and  alum  are  probably  used  to  pre- 
one  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent.,  is  worked  vent  the  water  separating  from  the  mixture 
in  to  the  amount  of  six,  eight  or  more  per  and  to  hinder  the  growth  of  mold, 
cent.  Boiled  starch  has  also  been  employed  Of  the  great  food  staples,  sugar  is  one 
to  **  extend "  very  cheap  butter.  Butter  is  with  regard  to  which  some  alarm  has  re- 
not  infrequently  sophisticated  by  admix-  cently  been  raised.  It  has  been  widely 
ture  of  cheaper  animal  fats,  namely,  tallow  published  that  our  sugars  are  largely  dilu- 
and  lard.  ted  cheapened  and  even  poisoned  by  mix- 
There  has  recently  grown  up  among  us,  a  ture  with  glucose  and  injurious  metals.  In 
new  industry  which  is  of  itself  perfectly  respect  to  white  granulated  sugars  this  is,  I 
legitimate,  but  which  readily  ''  lends  itself "  believe,  neither  true  nor  likely  to  be  so. 
in  materials,  if  not  in  morals,  to  the  busi-  Pulverized  white  and  fine  grained  brown 
ness  of  butter-adulteration.  I  referlto  the  sugars  are  liable  to  be  adulterated  with  glu- 
so-called  oleomargarine  manufacture.  Oleo-  cose,  but  I  am  not  positive  that  this  falsifi- 
margarine  is  simply  beef-tallow  deprived  of  cation  has  been  much  practiced, 
a  portion  of  the  more  firm  and  infusible  fati  With  syrups  the  case  is  doubtless  other- 
and  thus  made  to  approach  the  consistence  wise.  Syrups  are  now  made  from  Indian 
of  butter,  in  further  imitation  of  which,  it  com,  consisting  entirely  of  glucose,  using 
is  mixed  with  milk  and  annatto  and  churned,  that  term  in  its  commercial  sense,  and  these 
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are  or  may  be  employed  for  adulterating  main  in  the  sngar  and  especially  in  the  mo- 
"what  we  commonly  regard  as  genuine  syr-  lasses.  The  quantity  of  tin  thus  remaining 
ups.  These  com  syrups  are  cheaper  than  is  in  most  cases  excessively  minute  and  not 
those  which  come  from  the  sugar  cane,  likely  to  occasion  injury  to  health. 
When  skillfully  made  they  are  not  inferior  Confectionery  includes  a  class  of  articles 
in  appearance  and  though  less  sweet  than  that  may  be  regarded  as  very  liable  to  adul- 
cane  syrups  they  are  perfectly  palatable  and  teration.  Candies  have  been  made  and  sold 
equally  nutritious  and  healthful.  Glucose,  having  all  the  colors  and  tints  of  the  rain- 
like oleomargarine,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  bow  and  owing  their  colors  to  nearly  all  the 
object  of  production  and  an  entirely  whole-  mineral  poisons  that  are  known  to  the  arts, 
some  article  of  food.  Its  artificial  forma-  Chromate  of  lead  has  been  used  to  give  su- 
tion  from  the  starch  of  com  by  the  action  gar  a  yellow  and  an  orange  color,  red-lead 
of  acids  in  the  Buffalo  and  Chicago  manu-  and  vermilion  to  produce  red  tints,  Prus- 
f  actories,  is  quite  in  imitation  of  the  natural  sian  blue  and  the  ve^table  poison  indigo  to 
process  of  digestion  in  the  human  stomach,  make  blues,  while  copper  and  arsenic  have 
In  fact  all  the  starch  of  our  food,  it  is  be-  been  used  for  producing  greens.  These 
lieved,  must  be  transformed  into  glucose  poisons  and  almost  every  kind  of  known 
before  it  can  enter  the  blood  and  serve  as  pigment  appear  to  have  been  used  formerly 
nutrimemt.  Com  syrups  are  now  exten-  in  England,  especially  in  the  decoration  of 
sively  made  and  consumed  in  our  western  sugar  dogs,  cats  and  other  saccharine  stata- 
stated.  They  are  usually,  I  believe,  and  al-  ary,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  might 
ways  may  be  free  from  anything  poisonous  credit  the  workman  with  forgetting  the 
or  hurtful  to  health.  Cases  are  on  record  utilitarian  notions  that  would  influence  the 
in  which  they  have  contained  injurious  mere  candy-puller,  as  well  as  all  the  maxims 
metals,  but  these  are  probably  the  result  of  of  sanitation  and  toxicology,  in  the  enthusi- 
accident  or  carelessness  and  are  no  more  a  asm  that  art  begets  in  its  devotees,  were  it 
necessary  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  not  for  the  fact  that  the  more  expressionless 
glucose  than  to  that  of  cane  syrups.  and  amorphous  the  image,  the  more  terra 

I  have  once  met  the  complaint  that  white  alboy  pigment  and  poison  it  is  sure  to  carry. 
sugar  was  mixed  with  a  suspicious  looking  The  employment  of  the  deadlier  poisons  in 
blue  substance  in  the  form  of  powder.  This  making  confectionery  has  no  doubt  been 
was  the  harmless  pigment  known  as  ultra-  oftener  the  result  of  ignorance  than  of  in- 
marine  blue.  The  purest  cane  or  beet  su-  tention,  for  evidently  the  most  depraved 
gar  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  refining  candy-maker  can  have  no  object  to  kill  his 
processes  now  used  has  in  itself  a  disagreeable  customers  outright.  Slow  poisoning  would 
yeUowish  tint.  This  tint  is  neutralized  op-  seem  fully  to  answer  his  purpose,  for  Dr. 
tically  by  adding  to  the  sugar  a  very  small,  Endeman,  Chemist  to  the  New  York  Board 
ordinary  quite  unnoticeable  proportion  of  of  Health,  in  numerous  examinations  of  the 
ultramarine,  which  therefore  greatly  im-  confectionery  on  sale  in  that  city  found  in 
proves  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the  su-  them  no  compounds  of  copper,  mercury  Gt 
gar.  This  addition  is  in  the  most  strict  sense  arsenic,  although  chromates  of  lead,  liipe 
an  adulteration,  but  evidently  common  sense  and  baryta  were  recognized  in  ihe  yellow 
as  well  as  long  established  usage  relieve  it  sorts  and  Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  lamp- 
from  that  odium  unless,  as  was  true  in  the  black  and  various  vegetable  colors  were 
case  complained  of,  the  quantity  added  is  commonly  used;  while  to  give  weight,  as 
excessive.  cheap  lubstitutes  for  sugar,  gypsum,  standi 

Within  a  year  or  so  the  public  has  had  a  and  white  day  were  employed.  The  obvious 
scare  as  to  the  presence  of  tin  in  sugars  and  lesson  of  these  facts  is  to  avoid  oolored  c<mi- 
syrups.  In  fact  solutions  of  tin — ^the  so-  feotionery  and  especially  chei^  oonfeotion- 
called  muriate  of  tin — are  employed  by  ery.  It  might  be  added,  ^  Avoid  all  con- 
some  sugar  manufacturers  in  the  process  of  fectionery,"  but  that  advice  like  mudi  otlier, 
refining,  and  a  portion  of  the  tin  may  re-  is  least  heeded  where  most  needed. 
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The  adulteration  of  flesh-meats  finds  its  says  he,  <  I  do— a  good   many/  says  he. 

field  in  sausages,  potted  or  canned  meats  '  You  most  be  wery  fond  o'  cats,'  says  I. 

and  meat  pies.    An  English  Health  Officer  '  Other  people  is,'  says  he,  a  winkin'  at  me. 

of  a  town  near  Manchester  c|dd  some  twenty-  <They'  (the  pies)  *are  all  made  of  them 

five  years  ago :    **  We  have  in  Newton  five  noble  animals,'  says  he,  apointin'  to  a  wery 

knackers'  yards  and  there  is  only  one  in  nice  little  tabby  kiUen,  *  and  I  seasons  'em 

Manchester.     The  reason  is  they  have  so  for  beefsteak,  weal  or  kidney, 'cording  to  the 

much  toleration  in  Newton,  and  it  has  been  demand.' "    It  is  very  poMible   that  these 

a  source  of  great  profit  to  them  because  remarks,  originally  calculated  for  a  longi- 

they  have  the  means  of  selling  the  best  por-  tude  near   Greenwich,  may  aj^ly  to  the 

tions  of  the  horse  flesh  to  tiie  makers  of  meridians  of  New  England  or  New  York, 

potted  meats.    I  can  say  for  a  fact  that  the  The  articles  most  extensively  adulterated 

tongues  of  horses  and  the  best  portions,  are  such  as  are  emj^oyed  not  so  much  for 

sach  as  the  hind  quarters  of  horses,  are  ihe  nutriment  they  furnish  as  for  their  i^ 

generally  sold  to  mix  vrith  collared  brawn,  petizing  or  stimulating  effects,  which  bring 

or  pigs'  heads  as  they  are  called  with  us,  and  them  into  the  class  of  luxuries.    Everything 

for  sausages  and  polonies  (Bolognas).    I  un-  of  this  kin4,  it  would  appear,  is  liable  to 

derstaod  also,  from  those  who  have  been  in  falsification. 

the  habit  of  making  them,  that  horse  flesh  Pickles,  for  examine,  properly  consist  of 
materially  assists  the  making  of  sausages, —  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  young  beans  or 
it  is  a  hard  fibrine  and  it  mixes  better  and  other  vegetables  preserved  in  pure  vinegar 
keeps  them  hard  and  they  last  longer  in  the  of  good  strength  with  no  addition  beyond 
shop  windows  before  they  are  sold,  because  salt,  mustard  or  pepper.  If  you  want  such 
otherwise  the  sausages  run  to  water  and  pickles  you  had  better  make  them,  for  they 
become  soft  and  pulpy."  Whether  the  cur-  are  not  easy  to  buy  at  economical  rates, 
rent  traditions  as  to  the  use  of  other  do-  Unfortunately  they  who  make  their  own 
mestic  animals  in  sausages  are  correct  the  pickles,  following  the  directions  of  the  older 
writer  cannot  say,  nor  is  it  positively  cookery  books  or  practicing  after  the  ex- 
known  whether  the  sausage  makers  are  at  amples  of  our  grandmothers,  furnish  the 
the  real  bottom  of  the  evidently  organized  cue  te  the  adulterators.  It  was  aud  still 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  satisfactory  is  a  custom  among'  New  England  house- 
dog laws.  It  is  jbst  conceivable  that  legis-  wives  to  prepare  their  cucumber  pickles  by 
lation  on  this  subject  has  been  blocked  boiling  the  vinegar  in  a  brass  kettle,  or  by 
hitherto  simply  because  mutton  is  not  fit  steeping  the  cucumbers  and  vinegar  together 
for  sausages  until  it  has  become  dog  1  As  in  brass,  until  they  acquire  a  nice  green 
to  meat  pasties  in  this  country,  there  is  no  color  from  the  dissolved  copper,  adding  abo 
authentic  information  to  be  had,  but  the  a  lump  of  alum  to  make  the  pickles  firm 
consumers  of  these  delicacies  in  our  great  and  crisp.  In  making  pickles  for  the  mar- 
cities  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  siig;nifi-  ket,  such  as  you  may  eat  with  your  oysters 
eant  words  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  at  the  common  restaurant,  dilute  sulphuric 

« *  Weal  pie,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  *  wery  good  acid  is  used  in  place  of  most  of  the  vinegar 

thing  is  a  weal   pie  when  you  know  the  and  the  dose  of  copper  is  administered  in 

lady  as  made  it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  a^n't  the  shape  of  verdigris,  or  blue  vitriol,  whUe 

kittens ;   and  arter  all  though,  where 's  the  alum  is  of  course  added  in  liberal  measure, 

odds,  when  they  "re  so  like  weal  that  the  These  pickles  are  cheap,  they  are  crisp  and 

wery  pieman  themselves  don't  know  the  brittle  and  of  a  fine  color,  although  very 

difference  ?    I  lodged  in  the  same  house  unpalatable  to  those  who  know  what  a  good 

with  a  pieman  once,  sir,  and  a  wery  nice  pickle  is,  and  if  eaten  in  any  considerable 

man  he  was — reg'lar  clever  chap,  too— -make  quantity  are   dangerous  not  only  because 

pies  out  o'  anything,  he  could.    <  What  a  they  are  indigestible  but  because  they  are 

number  of  cats  you  keep,  Mr.  Brooks,'  says  loaded  with  metallic  poison.    Instances  of 

I,  when  I  'd  got  intimate  with  him.    *  Ah,'  the  fatal  results  of  their  use  are  on  record. 
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Dr.  Hafisall  stafces  that  in  the  examination  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  wheat  flour  and 

of  twenty-three  samples  of  London  pickles  then  with  enough  ground  turmeric  to  restore 

of  various  kinds,  he  found  in  most  cases  the  appropriate  yellaw  color.    Thus  far  the 

the  vinegar  very  weak ;  in  nineteen  instan-  adulteration  is  not  so  serious  because  the 

ces  a  good  share  of  their  acidity  was  due  to  diluted  mustard  answers  all  the  purposes  of 

sulphuric  acid ;  sixteen  samples  contained  a  condiment  or  even  of  a  poultice,  but  the 

copper,  three  in  very  considerable  amount,  mischief  thus  begun  soon  grows  to  formida- 

one  in  a  highly  deleterious  and  two  in  poison-  ble  dimensions.    Mustard  itself,  which  un- 

ous  quantities.  g^und  may  cost  perhaps  five  dollars  per 

Vinegar  as  retailed  for  household  use  is  bushel,  is  largely  substituted  by  insipid  char- 
mainly  adulterated  with  witter  to  cheapen  lock  seed  costing  but  two  dollars,  cayenne 
it,  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  sour,  and  and  ginger  being  added  to  give  it  <<  bite." 
finally  with  burnt  sugar  to  restore  the  color  Instead  of  wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  plaster  of 
lost  by  dilution.  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  paris  and  pipe  clay  are  used  to  make  bulk 
as  an  adulterant  has  led  to  the  introduction  and  weight,  and  instead  of  harmless  tur- 
of  arsenic  into  vinegar,  especially  in  England  meric,  yellow  ochre  or  even  poisonous  chro- 
where  sulphuric  acid  is  largely  prepared  by  mate  of  lead  are  employed  an  color, 
help  of  metallic  ores  which  are  frequently  Pepper,  black  and  white,— the  former 
arsenical.  This  however  sounds  worse  than  made  from  the  entire  pepper  berry,  the  lat- 
it  really  is,  because  the  sulphuric  acid  con-  ter  from  the  same  after  the  external  husk  is 
tains  but  a  very  little  arsenic,  the  vinegar  removed, — were  formerly  adulterated  in  the 
contains  very  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  peo-  most  scandalous  manner.  In  1851,  Hassall 
pie  conmionly  swallow  veiy  little  vinegar  at  examined  forty-three  London  samples  nearly 
a  time.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a  one-half  of  which  were  sophisticated.  He 
Mr.  Gay,  which  was  given  in  London,  be-  found  wheat  flour,  linseed  meal,  mustard 
fore  a  Parliamentary  Commission  in  1865,  husks,  pea  flour,  rice  flour,  sago  and  pepper 
<'  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years  dust  or  P.  D.  This  last  is  either  the  sweep- 
in  some  houses,  and  not  a  cask  (of  vinegar)  ings  of  the  warehouses,  or  ah  article  made 
has  gone  out  without  a  certain  proportion  in  imitation  of  ground  pepper  expressly  for 
of  corrosive  sublimate."  their  adulteration.    The  chief  chemist  em- 

Chatrman — "  Do  you  believe  that  corrosive  ployed  in  the  British  Customs  Department^ 

sublimate  was  mixed  with  the  vinegar  in  in-  stated  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  in 

jurious  proportions  ?  "  respect  to  the  falsification  of  pepper  that  out 

*'  I  do.    It  was  done  to  give  strength  to  of  1,116  samples  examined,  576  were  adul- 

the  vinegar.    When  the  D.  W.  and  the  O.  terated. .  "  We  found,"  he  said,  **  rice,  sago, 

y.  have  been  used,  the  corrosive  sublimate  potato-starch,  linseed  meal,  capsicum,  husks 

is  put  in  to  give  a  tartness  again  in  the  of  red  and  of  white  mustard,  wheat  flour, 

mouth."  bran,  and  ground  gypsum."    Other  adulter- 

Chairman — **  Are  these  technical  expres-  ants  have  been  bone-dust  and  sawdust    Of 

sions  in  the  trade — ^O.  V.  for  oil  of  vitriol  a  hundred  pounds  of  an  article  seized  at 

and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water?"  Chelmsford,  England,  as  pepper,  in  1852, 

**  Just  80.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  called  two  pounds  only  were  pepper,  the  rest  being 

<  the  Doctor.' "  mustard  husks,  rice  and  cayenne. 

Mustard  is  an  article  that  appears  to  be  As  long  ago  as  1820,  Accum,  a  German 
nearly  always  adulterated.  Notonly  isordi-  chemist  established  in  London,  described 
nary  grocer's  flour  of  mustard  often  so  weak  artificial  pepper-corns,  which  he  states  were 
that  a  poultice  made  of  it  will  not  irritate  made  of  linseed-cake,  common  clay  and  a 
the  skin  unpleasantly,  but  the  '^  genuine  little  cayenne  formed  into  a  mass,  granula- 
mustard  "  sold  by  apothecaries  is  far  from  ted  by  being  pressed  through  a  sieve,  after- 
pure.  The  ordinary  treatment  which  mus-  wards  dried  and  finally  smoothed  by  rolling 
tard  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  **  mannfaot-  in  a  barrel, 
urer,"  consists  in  mixing  it  with  twenty  to  I  can  only  briefly  enumerate  the  adultera- 
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tions  of  other  condiments  and  opices.    Cay-  sisted  partly  in  baying  up  tea-grounds  at 

enne  is  worse  falsified  than  white  and  black  hotels  and  coffee-houses  for  two  or  three 

pepper.    Of  twenty-eight  London  samples  pence  per  potnd,  giving  them  a  coating  of 

Hassall  found  only  four  that  were  genuine,  gum-water,  tannin  and  copperas,  drying  and 

Twenty-two  contained  mineral  coloring  mat-  if  meant  for  black  tea  '<  facing  "  them  with 

ter,  thirteen  got  their  color  mainly  from  red  rose-pink  and  black-lead,  or  if  for  green  tea 

lead,  seven  from  red  chalk  or  red  ochre,  with  Prussian  blue  and  chrome  yellow,  or 

and  in  one  vermilion  (sulphide  of  mercury)  similar  and  worse  pigments.    Another  part 

was  present.    Ground  spices  are  not  only  of  the  business  was  converting  the  leaves  of 

adulterated  by  adding  flour  and  starch  of  all  manner  of  Britv^h  trees  into  false  ten  or, 

various  kinds,  but  cheap  cassia  is  substituted  as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  frankly  designate 

for  costly  cinnamon  and  both  are  robbed  of  it,  lie  tea, 

a  good  part  of  their  flavoring  principle.        In  1848  The  London  Excise  officers  seized 

the  valuable  volatile  oil.    Worm-eaten  and  some  tea  containing  thirty-five  per  cent,  of 

worthless    nutmegs  are  skillfully  repaired  a  fearful  poison,  carbonate  of  copper.     In 

by  stopping  the  holes  with  a  suitably  com-  1845  tea  was  confiscated  at  Manchester  in 

pounded  cement,  and  not  only  are  wooden  which  chromate  of  potanh,  an  active  poison, 

nutmegs  traditionally  credited  to  **Down  was  used  as  facing,  and  on  the  premises 

East,"  but  a  distinguished  Frenchman  as-  were  found  mixtures,  evidently  meant  for 

serts  that  the  workmen  of  Marseilles  have  facing  tea,  containing  chromate  of  lead  and 

fabricated  false  nutmegs,  insipid  and  in-  arsenite  of  copper,  the  latter  quite  like  Paris 

odorous,  out  of  bran,  clay  and  the  powder  green  in  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy, 
of  nutmegs  too  decayed  or  wormy  for  re-        Coffee  has  long  been  and  still  is  exten- 

pairs !  sively  adulterated  with  chicory,  burnt  sugar 

Tea  and  coffee,  which  involve  such  enor-  and  parched  peas,  beans,  barley,  rye,  wheat 
mous  indnstrial  and  commercial  interests,  and  peanuts.  Roasted  carrots,  potatoes,  pars- 
have  been,  as  every  one  knows,  falsified  on  nips,  and  beets,  roasted  acorns,  spent  tan- 
a  vast  scale.  The  adulterations  of  tea  ap-  bark,  spent  logwood,  mahogany  sawdust 
pear  to  have  originated  in  China  itself,  and  baked  horses'  liver  are  some  of  the 
They  were  at  one  time  extensively  practiced  other  substances  that  have  been  identified 
in  England,  but  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  grad-  in  the  ground  coffee  of  London.  Chicory, 
ually  reduced,  the  business  of  adulterating  as  already  remarked,  has  established  itself 
became  less  and  less  remunerative  until  it  as  a  regular  ingredient  of  package  cofffc, 
is  said  to  have  nearly  altogether  ceased  in  and  such  coffees  not  infrequently  contain 
that  country.  little  else  besides  chicory  and  roasted  grain 

According  to  Hassall  the  adulterations  or  vegetables  of  some  sort.    In  1850  Messrs. 

resorted  to  in  China  are  of  four  classes:  Duckworth  of  Liverpool  are  said  to  have 

First,  with  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  other  taken  out  a  patent  for  molding  chicory  in 

plants.     Second,  with  Lii-tea.    This  is  an  the  shape  of  the  coffee  berry.    English  law 

imitation  of  tea  with  most  or  all  of  the  tea  at  that  time  put  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of 

left  out,  and  is  compounded  of  various  mix-  chicory.    The  use  of  chicory  is  supported  by 

tures  to  resemble  the  different  sorts  and  *the  fact  that  many  persons  prefer  a  mixture 

grades  of  genuine  tea.    Third,  witb  mineral  of  coffee  and  chicory  to  pure  coffee.    The 

substances  to  give  weight,  and  fourth,  with  writer  has  personal  knowledge  of  two  cases 

pigments  and  **  facing  "  to  improve  the  color  where  ladies  having  drank  coffee  that  greatly 

and  luster  of  the  article.  ple,ased  them  in  first-class  restaurants,  and 

When  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  high  having  asked  how  such  coffee  could  be  pro- 
duties  were  exacted  on  teas  imported  into  cured,  were  supplied  with  recipes  in  which 
England,  regular  tea  factories  existed  in  certain  grades  of  coffee  and  a  certain  prep- 
London,  Liverpool  and  other  large  cities, —  aration  of  chicoi*y  are  directed  to  be  used, 
some  dozen,  it  is  believed,  in  all.  The  in-  In  fact  such  mixtures  are  supplied  to-order 
dustry  carried  on  in  these  factories,  con-  by  the  best  grocers  of  our  large  cities.    It 
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is  asserted  that  chicory  is  universally  an  powders  and  a  few  articles  already  instanced, 
ingredient  of  the  finely  flavored  coffee  that  The  writer's  occasional  examinations  of 
one  finds  in  the  caf^  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  staple  articles  sold  in  the  city  of  New  Ha- 
other  European  capitals,  and  there  are  gen-  ven  have  failed  to  disclose  any  deleterious 
tlemeu  in  New  England  who,  having  culti-  or  extensive  tampering  with  food  except  in 
vated  chicory  and  used  it  in  their  coffee,  case  of  coffee,  mustard  and  pickles,  and  in 
freely  express  their  preference  for  the  mix-  these  instances  usage — ^general  and  weU- 
ture.  In  these  cases  however  the  chicory  is  known  usage,  I  might  say — either  to  a  de- 
kept  duly  subordinate  to  coffee  and  good  gree  excuses  the  fault  or  puts  us  on  our 
coffee  at  that,  while  in  the  ** package  coffee"  guard.  Indeed  it  rarely  happens  that  those 
peas,  rye,  and  chicory  have  largely  the  up-  who  demand  a  good  artide  and  are  willing 
per  hand  and  the  coffee  is  small  in  quantity  to  pay  a  fair  price  fail  to  get  what  is  genu- 
and  that  little  of  the  poorest.  ine  and  wholesome.    Some  excellent  people 

The  demand  for  chicory  has  become  so  whose  apprehensions  have  been  unduly  ex- 
great  that  it  is  not  only  a  staple  product  of  cited,  would  have  us  believe  that  we  are 
agriculture  in  most  European  countries,  really  defrauded  and  poisoned  in  a  wholly 
and  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this,  but  reckless  manner,  on  every  hand.  To  un- 
it has  come  itself  to  be  the  subject  of  exten-  derstand  what  belongs  to  the  numerous 
sive  falsification  with  all  the  adulterants  substances  mow  employed  as  human  food 
which  are  employed  in  the  cheapening  of  when  genuine  requires  a  special  education 
coffee.  Mr.  Gay,  who,  once  a  man  uf act-  which  only  experts  can  possess.  To  follow 
nrer  of  mustard,  coffee,  etc.,  on  his  own  ao-  these  foods  into  their  manifold  sophistica- 
count,  afterwards  was  put  in  charge  of  Her  tions  is  another  and  more  difficult  educa- 
Britannic  Majesty's  Commissary  Depart-  tion,  and  probably  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
ment,  made  the  following  statement  before  would  suffice  for  reckoning  the  number  of 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Adulter-  analysts  in  the  United  States  who  to-day 
ation  in  1855 :  "  I  remember  one  year,  when  are  competent  to  expose  with  accuracy  and 
chicory  was  worth  £21  per  ton,  manufact-  certainty  the  various  adulterations  that  are 
uring  seven  hundred  tons  of  carrots  into  liable  to  present  themselves  in  the  great 
chicory.  They  were  grown  by  one  gentle-  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  therefore 
man  in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  Jiouse  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  extent  and 
where  I  was  and  also  three  hundred  and  enormity  of  the  evil  we  are  considering 
fifty  tons  of  parsnips."  should  be  either  unsuspected  on  the  one 

But  space  is  lacking  to  make*  further  re-  hand  or  exaggerated  on  the  other.  The 
cital  of  the  dreary  history.  Enough  has  lawyer  who  in  the  line  of  business  charges 
been  written  to  exhibit  pretty  fairly  what  a  prosecuted  manufacturer  with  every  mis- 
human  ingenuity  and  inhuman  selfishness  demeanor  that  his  imagination  can  in  any 
and  recklessness  have  accomplished  in  the  way  associate  with  the  defendant's  business; 
sophistication  of  human  food.  the  rostrum  reformer  who  in  the  line  of 

The  serious  question  naturally  comes  up :  business  magnifies  his  calling  and  every- 

Are  we  in  these  United  States  liable  to  suf-  thing  within  call ;  and  the  capable  reporter 

f er  in  purse  and  health  from  the  adultera- '  who  in  the  line  of  his  business  writes  down 

tions  that  are  now  practiced  upon  our  food  ?  faithfully  what  the  logical  advocate  and  the 

The   reasonable   answer  to  this  question  eloquent  reformer  utter,  or  what  he  thinks 

must  be  a  qualified  negative.  they  ought  to  utter,  are  of  those  who  have 

Grenerally  speaking,  we  are  not  suffering  scared  the  public  with  overdrawn  pictures, 

serious  loss  of  goods  or  6f  health.     This  As  a  mild  specimen  of  these  exaggerations, 

answer  is  justified  by  the  investigations  I  may  adduce  an  extract  from  the  Boston 

that  have  been  made  in  New  York,  Boston  Morning  Journal  for  July  28,  1880,  which 

and  other  large  towns  which  have  not  re-  reads  as  follows : — **  The  Adulteration  o/'5ti* 

vealed  very  wide-spread  or  injurious  adul-  gar, — A  recent  lawsuit  in  Buffalo  brought 

terations  except  in  case  of  milk,  baking  to  light  the  method  and  the  extent  of  the 
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adulteration  of  sugar  by  means  of  glucose,  mate,  ^U-established  and  extensire  uses 
It  was  brought  to  light  that  a  single  estab-  which  cannot  by  the  strictest  interpretation 
lishment  in  that  city  consumed  six  thou-  be  properly  regarded  as  in  any  sense  fraud- 
sand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  manufacture  of  ulent  or  of  the  nature  of  adulteration, 
sugar  and  the  syrup  called  glucose,  used  by  Such  is  however  really  the  fact  and  the  glu- 
sugar  and  syrup  dealers,  confectioners,  and  cose  manufacturer  is  not  necessarily  more 
so  forth,  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration,  responsible  for  the  adulterations  of  sugar 
In  the  process  of  manufacture  three  tons  of  than  the  potato-grower,  is  for  the  folsifioa- 
sulphurio  acid  are  used  daily.  Sulphuric,  tion  of  arrow-^root.  Read  again  the  next 
mnriatio  and  nitric  acid  are  extensively  three  sentences  and  note  how  much,  how 
employed  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the  many  and  how  virulent  are  the  '*  poisons 
com.  One  gets  an  idea  of  the  virulence  of  employed  in  extracting  the  sugar  from  the 
these  poisons  from  the  statement  that  they  com."  Three  deadly  acids,  one  of  them 
so  rot  the  timbers  of  the  factory  building  used  to  the  extent  of  three  tons  daily,  which 
where  the  process  is  carried  on  that  men  so  rot  the  timbers  of  the  buildings  that  they 
are  constantly  employed  in  making  repairs,  require  constant  repairs  1  Is  the  sytnpa- 
The  concern  involved  in  the  trial  sell  flOO,-  thetio  reader  likely  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
000  worth  of  sugar  and  glucose  per  month,  that  these  poisons  impregnated  the  glucose 
The  color  of  the  sugar  is  white,  and  by  with  their  virulence?  But  in  fact  the  con- 
mixing  it  with  cane  sugar  the  latter  is  snmer  of  glucose  is  no  more  hurt  by  the 
given  a  lighter  color  and  commands  a  better  acids  used  in  its  manufacture  than  the 
price.  One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case,  dweller  in  a  finished  house  is  bruised  by  the 
Mr.  Nichols  of  Brooklyn,  a  manufact-  bricks,  burned  by  the  lime,  smothered  by 
nrer  of  acids  and  an  agent  for  the  sale  the  cow-hair,  or  pierced  by  the  nails  that 
of  the  sugar  and  syrup,  testified  that  the  are  incidental  to  its  construction.  Nay,  the 
adulteration  is  very  extensively  practiced  householder  may  be  bruised,  smothered  and 
in  New  York  and  that  the  sales  of  such  sn-  scratched  by  the  materials  of  his  house,  but 
gars  exceed  that  of  the  pure.  The  inventor  the  glucose-eater  can  scarcely  suffer  from 
of  the  method  of  manufacture  testified  that  these  acid-poisons  in  his  sugar,  for  after 
a  bushel  of  com  weighing  fifty-six  pounds  they  have  served  to  transform  starch  into 
will  yield  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  and  that  glucose  they  are  so  completely  neutralized 
the  average  net  profit  on  each  bushel  of  as  not  to  be  acids  at  all  and  so  far  separated 
com  is  between  forty  and  fifty  cents.  The  as  not  to  be  poisonous  even  if  they  remained 
adulterated  sugar  offered  to  the  public  is  acids.  The  paragraph  informs  us  what  was 
'known  as  the  *new  process  sugar.'  This  testified  by  "the  inventor  of  the  method  of 
sugar  looks  better  than  the  old-fashioned  manufacture,"  as  if  this  industry  were  a 
brown  sugars,  but  has  less  sweetening  quality  very  recent  development,  while  in  fact  the 
and  is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  health.*'  discoverer  of  the  method  never  saw  this 

This  honest  sounding  paragraph  contains  continent  or  this  half-century,  and  the  man- 
or implies  a  number  of  untmths,  some  of  ufacture  in  all  its  essentials  has  long  been 
which  directly  exaggerate  the  matter  of  carried  on.  Finally  we  are  informed  that 
adulteration  wMle  others  assist  to  demon-  this  sugar  '<is  regarded  as  injurious  to  the 
strate  the  general  inaccuracy  of  the  para-  health."  That  glucose  is  not  injurious  to 
graph  and  its  total  worthlessness  as  a  piece  health,  and  that  the  man  does  not  live  who 
of  evidence.  is  not  both  a  consumer  and  in  his  digestive 

Let  the  reader  review  the  first  and  second  organs  a  constant  producer  of  glucose,  I 

sentences   and   observe   that  they  are  so  have  already  insisted  upon.    In  tiie  face  of 

framed  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  glucose —  these  inaccuracies  we  may  reasonably  doubt 

the  sugar  and  syrup  obtained  from  corn — is  the  statement  that  the  sales  of  adulterated 

made  in  immense  quantity  for  the  purpose  sugars  in  New  York  **  exceed  that  of  the 

of  adulteration  and  for  no  other  purpose,  pure,"  until  evidence  of  a  better  quality  is 

No  hint  is  conveyed  that  glucose  has  legiti-  offered. 
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In  commenting  on  this  paragrapk,  Iwoald  edge.  The  dencription  of  how  bar-room 
add  that  the  blunders  it  contains  are  all  of  liquors  are  made  is  not  by  any  means  desti- 
them  such  as  would  most  naturally  result  tute  of  truthful  features.  The  man,  the 
from  the  operations  of  the  court  room  and  occupation,  the  deodorized  alcohol,  the  loa- 
the reporter,  unless  all  concerned  in  eliciting  land  moss,  the  catechu,  the  oil  of  cognac  are 
testimony  and  putting  the  essence  of  it  in  true  to  nature  or  to*' the  art,"  but  the'*  couple 
popular  form  were  experienced  technical  of  ounces  of  strychnine" — it  is  simply  incred- 
experts.  ible  1     A  quantity  of  strychnine  so  minute 

Another  newspaper  cutting  that  for  Bome  that  it  can  hare  no  tonic  effect  whatever  gives 
years  has  ornamented  the  writer's  scrap  book  to  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks  an  intense  bit- 
was  taken  from  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  paper  ter  taste.  The  only  bitter  beverage  in  use 
and  is  as  follows  : —  is  beer.    Some  thirty  years  ago  the  British 

**  How  Bar-Room  Liquors  are  mode.    There  public  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  asser- 

may  be  seen  daily  on  Chestnut  street,  says  tion  that  British  beer  was  made  bitter  by 

the  Philadelphia  BxdlHin^  a  man  dressed  in  this  deadliest  of  vegetable  poisons.     The 

faultless  apparel,  with  a  great  diamond  on  question  of  adulterated  and  poisoned  beer, 

his  breast  vainly  endeavoring  to  outgUtter  as  is  well  known,  receives  very  different 

the  magnificent  solitaire  on  his  finger.    In  treatment  in  Old    England  from  what  is 

one  of  the  German  universities  he  learned  accorded  to  it  in  New  England.    The  gov- 

chemistry  and  not  even  Liebig  knew  it  bet-  emment  ordered  an  investigation.    Three 

ter.    His  occupation  is  the  mixing  and  the  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  country,  includ- 

adulteration  of  liquors.    Give  him  a  dozen  ing  the  master  of  the  mint,  made  a  most 

casks  of  deodorized  alcohol,  and  the  next  elaborate  and  exhaustive  research,  first  into 

day  each  of  them  will  represent  the  name  the  method  of  detecting  strychnine  in  beer 

of  a  genuine  wine  or  a  popular  spirit    He  and  second  into  the  existence  of  strychnine 

enters  a  wholesale  drug  store,  bearing  a  in  the  beer  sold  in  England.    They  proved 

large  basket  upon  his  arm.    Five  pounds  of  first  that  the  minutest  quantities  of  strych- 

Iceland  moss  are  first  weighed  out  to  him.  nine  can  be  detected  in  beer,  and  second  that 

To  raw  liquors  this  imparts  a  degree  of  out  of  a  multitude  of  samples  of  beer  taken 

smoothness  and  oleaginousness  that  gives  in  the  shops  of  London,  not  one  contained 

to  imitation  brandy  the  glibness  of  that  any  trace  of  this  poison.     The  writer  has 

which  is  most   matured.     An  astringent  first  and  last  been  called  upon  to  examine 

called  catechu  that  would  almost  close  the  for  strychnine  some  twenty  samples  of  dis- 

mouth  of  a  glass  bottle  is  next  in  order.    A  tilled  liquors,  taken  from  various  drug  stores 

couple  of  ounces  of  strychnine  next  called  and  "  rum  shops  "  high  and  low  in  the  state 

for  are  quickly  conveyed  to  the  vest  pocket  of  Connecticut,  and  has  found  no  evidence 

and  a  pound  of  white  vitriol  is  as  silently  of  its  presence  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 

placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket.    The  foundation  whatever  for  the  belief  so  widely 

oil  of  cognac,  th^  sulphuric  acid  and  other  prevailing  among   professional  teetotalers 

articles  that  give  fire  and  body  to  the  liquid  and  their  disciples  that  strychnine  is  or  ever 

poison  are  always  kept  in  store.    The  mixer  has  been,  put  into  any  alcoholic  drink  that 

buys  these  things  in  various  quarters.    They  was  simply  intended  for  use  as  a  beverage, 

are  the  staples  of  the  art"  To  put   strychnine   into  distilled   liquors 

I  have  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  adulter-  would  render  them  undrinkable  before  it 

ation  of  alcoholic  drinks,  not  because  those  could  constitute  them  poison.    To  add  it  to 

beverages  are  not  food  properly  speaking,  beer  in  poisonous  quantity  would  tend  to 

but  because  they  open  a  branch  of  my  sub-  kill  the  consumers  and  spoil  the  sale.    But 

jeot  which  would  require  a  special  article  for  after  making  all  needful  allowance  for  the 

its  adequate  treatment.    The  above  quota-  exaggerations  that  are  incident  to  the  ven- 

tion  wiU  be  used  simply  to  further  illustrate  tilation  of  any  abuse,  this  abuse  remains  a 

the  popular  exaggeration  which  we  owe  to  rooted  fact  of  our  social  status,  and  while  in 

much  fine  writing  and  little  exact  knowl-  general  the  well-to-do  and  the  inteUigent 
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need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  present  tion   will  most  probably  begin.    As  our 

prevalence  of  this  evil,  it  still  is  true  that  population  increases  in  density,  as  the  com- 

the  prudent  who  will  buy  economically,  the  petitions  of  tradt  and  the  struggles  for 

poor  who  will  buy  cheaply,  and  the  ignorant  existence  become  sharper  and  fiercer,  the 

who  buy  blindly  are  liable  to  suffer,  espe-  mischief  will  increase   and  can  only  be 

daily  in  our  large  and  closely  populated  averted  or  restrained  by  the  strong  arm  of 

cities.  the  law  backed  by  popular  intelligence. 

The  milk  of  New  York  and  Boston  has  It  is  evidently  the  duty  of  our  State  and 
been  in  former  years  fearfully  diluted  be-  municipal  authorities  to  ordain  and  enforce 
cause  the  supply  has  been  at  times  inade-  such  wise  laws  as  shall  confine  food-adulter- 
quate,  and  the  cheat  is  one  that  cannot  be  ators  to  the  very  narrowest  limits.  A  corn- 
detected  easily  and  positively  by  the  ordi-  prehensive  statute  ought  to  be  enacted 
nary  consumer.  In  New  Haven,  where  pro-  applying  to  all  adulterations  and  falsifica- 
ducers  and  consumers  meet  face  to  face,  tions.  It  should  define  in  plain  terms  what 
and  where  the  supply  is  abundant,  the  constitutes  genuine  legal  milk,  bread,  mus- 
temptation  to  water  is  not  so  urgent,  tard  and  so  forth.  It  should  provide  for  the 
Samples  of  milk  bought  on  the  street  from  employment  of  competent  public  analysts 
the  passing  milk-wagons  in  that  city,  I  have  trained  in  chemical  analysis  and  microscopy, 
now  and  then  tested  and  found  to  be  pure,  to  examine  and  test  any  article  that  may  be 
The  bakers'  bread  of  New  Haven  I  have  submitted.  Such  tests  ought  to  be  made 
looked  after  somewhat  and  have  found  no  for  any  person  bringing  samples  under  suite 
alum.  The  bread  of  that  city  is  in  fact  able  regulations  at  a  very  moderate  charge, 
of  better  quality  than  it  was  from  five  to  and  it  should  be  provided  that  any  article 
twenty  years  ago.  The  vinegar  retailed  in  on  sale  of  suspicious  or  doubtful  character 
the  corner  stores  I  have  sometimes  tested,  be  liable  at  any  time  to  be  analyzed  at  pub- 
and  while  some  of  it  has  been  found  too  lie  expense,  so  that  the  poor  who  can  rarely 
weak,  sonxe  of  it  has  been  too  strong,  and  sustain  the  cost  of  such  tests  may  never the- 
in  no  case  has  it  contained  sulphuric  acid  or  less  enjoy  their  protection.  The  attempt  to 
poisonous  metals.  As  to  package  coffee,  legislate  bills  of  such  a  character  would 
cheap  pickles,  mustard  and  spices,  the  stores  doubtless  develop  an  amount  of  lobby  op- 
of  New  Haven  can  easily  furnish  them  con-  position  that  would  fully  demonstrate  the 
taining  the  standard  adulterations  and  can  need  for  their  enactment 
also  as  easily  supply  most  of  these  articles  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  public 
in  a  state  of  satisfactory  purity.  food-testing  laboratory  in  each  of  the  New 

The  tests  which  have  been  made  hitherto  England  States,  co-operating  with  the  State 
by  competent  analysts  are  perhaps  not  suffi-  Boards  of  Health,  would  now  annually  save 
ciently  numerous  to  establish  the  general  the  citizens  many  times  the  cost  of  its  main- 
purity  of  our  food  supplies,  and  certainly  tenance,  just  as  the  agricultural  experiment 
what  is  true  of  New  Haven  does  not  neces-  stations  of  Connecticut  are  believed  to  save 
sarily  apply  to  other  cities  South  and  West  the  farmers  of  that  state  a  hundred-foid  its 
The  prevalence  of  the  newspaper  and  the  cost  by  the  analysis  and  valuation  of  com- 
exertions  of  our  Boards  of  Health  are  hav-  mercial  fertilizers  alone, 
ing  a  happy  effect,  while  the  abundance  of  While  adulterations  that  are  positively 
food  and  the  comparative  absence  except  injurious  to  health  are  perhaps  rare  among 
in  our  largest  cities  of  a  '*  poor  class,"  us,  there  is  not  improbably  a  vast  aggregate 
largely  cutoff  the  inducements  to  make  a  leakage  of  honest  people's  money  which 
business  of  adultenation.  might  be  checked  by  making  known  what 

But  the  inducements  are  not  wholly  waqt-  we  are  all  ignorant  of,  namely,  the  real 

ing ;  the  fact  of  adulterations  exists  among  quantities  and  qualities  of  nutriment  in  the 

us  and  whenever  the  falsification  of  any  suppiiies  we  purchase  or  produce, 

article  can  be  carried  on  with  much  profit  The  British  '^  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 

and  little  risk,  that  moment  the  adultera-  Act "  as  amended  in  1875  provides  for  the 
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appointment  of  public  analystB  in  the  vari-  The  farmers  of  Connecticut  suffered  them- 
ous  cities,  counties,  districts  and  boroughs,  selves  to  be  humbugged  and  swindled  by 
and  for  the  inspection  aAd  testing  of  food  adulterated  or  worthless  fertilizers  for  many 
by  and  under  direction  of  suitable  officers  yelirs  before  they  got  sufficiently  informed 
and  at  the  public  cost,  as  well  as  for  making  and  sufficiently  warned  to  declare  that  they 
tests  for  individuals  at  a  small  charge.  The  must  and  would  have  a  station  for  the  anal- 
Society  of  Public  Analysts  of  Great  Britain  ysis  of  fertilizers.  How  long  shall  we  all 
now  forms  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  rest  under  the  greater  evil,  actual  or  immi- 
experts  which  publishes  a  journal  of  its  ex-  nent,  of  food  adulteration  before  we  shall 
perienoe  in  tracing  and  exposing  adultera-  provide  ourselves  the  cheaply  furnished 
tions,  and  exercises  a  highly  beneficial  influ-  means  of  keeping  its  devastations  within 
ence  on  the  health,  comfort  and  conscience  the  narrowest  bounds  ? 
of  the  British  people.  S.  W.  Jdkmmu 
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N  1877  there  was  organized  in  Buffalo  eties  for  the  relief  of  the  miserable,  the  care 
a  society  known  as  the  Charity  Organ-  of  the  unfortunate,  the  reform  of  the  erring, 
ization  Society.  Its  object  was  the  are  increasing.  They  are  the  result  of  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  condi-  thoughts  of  Christ  working  upon  the  mind 
tion  of  the  poor,  but  by  a  new  method,  the  and  heart  of  humanity.  But  charity  or  love 
association  and  organization  of  charitable  alone  is  not  enough.  **  Let  your  love  abound 
agencies  already  existing.  The  idea  had  more  and  more  in  knowledge  and  in  practi- 
been  introduced  from  London,  where  under  cal  common  sense,"  so  we  may  translate 
the  wise  guidance  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  the  Paul's  words  to  the  Philippians.  We  need 
«  Society  for  the  Organization  pf  Charity  more  practical  skill  in  adapting  efforts  to 
and  Repression  of  Mendicancy  "  has  been  obstacles,  in  utilizing  latent  forces,  in  con- 
working  since  1860.  Since  the  organization  serving  wasted  energy.  In  her  lavish  prod- 
of  the  Buffalo  society,  the  same  movement  igality ,  Nature  sows  a  million  pine  seeds 
has  been  inaugurated  in  some  of  the  larger  that  one  may  grow.  The  farmer  chants 
cities.  the  old  song. 

The   name   explains   the   idea.     It   is  to  •<OneforthebUok1>trd,onefortheorow, 

bring  into  association  already  existing  relief  <>»«  'o'  *>»•  out-wonn  uid  two  to  grow." 

agencies,  and  so  to  organize  them  that  they  But  it  is  for  us  to  sow  more  carefully  and 

may  work  intelligently,  economically  and  dispose  more  deftly  the  forces  of  love  and 

successfully  in  the  relief  of  the  needy  and  intelligence  and  money  we  have,  that  they 

repression  of  pauperism.    Instances  of  sue-  accomplish  more. 

oessful  organizations  abound  in  commerce.       The  charitable  agencies  are  working  un- 

industry  and  government    Is  charity  organ-  conscious  of  or  indifferent  to  each  other's 

ized?  Can  it  be  organized?  ''Half  the  la-  existence.    They  cross  each  other's  tracks, 

bor  of  the  most  laborious  people  in  the  They  are  ignorant  of  each  other's  methods, 

world  is  either  wholly  wasted  or  of  such  an  They  make  no  use  of  each  other's  experi- 

imperfect  character  as  to  require  much  fur-  ence.    Each  fights  on  its  own  hook  like  the 

ther  labor,  which  evils  need  not  have  been  Kentuckian  at  New  Orleans.    They  have  no 

if  there  had  existed  considerable  skill  in  general  system  of  detection.    The  story  of 

organization."  the  "six  small  children"  goes  from  one 

Charity  abounds.    Institutions  and  soci-  society  to  another.     Mr.  Jingle  and  Job 

■   ^    ^^  ,     .V   *     -i      a    1  1  o  1^     A      •  Trotter  are  abroad  in  the  land,  with  no  one 
iBead  before  the  American  Social  SoienoeAMOola-  ,      .  .      .     ,  '     •  ,,. 

tion  at  Saratoga.  whose  busmess  it  18  to  wam  the  public 
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against  them.    The  overlapping  and  impo-  mitigation  of  the  one  and  the  extinction  of 

sition  of  which  all  are  oonscious,  none  are  the  other. 

able  to  detect.  The  principle  which  goveniB  the  society  is : 

The  eyils  of  society  are  organized  if  the  "  The  complete  severance  of  charitable  relief 

charities  are  not.    There  are  associated  beg-  and  other  charitable  work  of  the  society  from 

gars  if  not  associated  charities.    A  street  all  questions  of  creeds  politics^  and  nattonaHty" 

has  a  commercial  value  for  begging  pur-  « nty  and  need  m«ke  all  flesh  kin; 

poses.     There  are  exchanges  of  information  There  is  no  oaate  in  blood  which  runneth  of  one  hne, 

as  to  the  susceptibility  of  this  or  that  good  ^<*'  «"*«  ^  *«*^  ^^^^  trickle  salt  for  aU." 

man  or  woman.     There  are  meetings  for  In  this  society  whether  in  its  members  or 

the  planning  of  work  and  comparison  of  its  beneficiaries,  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 

results.  Grentile,  bond  nor  free.     It  offers  to  all  a 

And  the  evils  thus  associated  and  organ-  noble  employment.    It  seeks  to  bring  men 

ized  are  growing.    The  number  of  paupers  and  women  together  simply  as  children  of 

is  yearly  greater.    The  children  and  chll-  their  Heavenly  Father,  to  work  for  their 

dren's  children  have  joined  the  army.    The  brothers  and  sisters  **  overtaken  by  a  fault " 

child  who  once  begged  is  now  the  father  of  or  needing  relief.    It  deals  with  all  as  with 

a  begging  family.  members  of  the  great  family.    It  sends  the 

Not  only  is  pauperism  growing  but  pov-  Catholic  to  the  Protestant,  the  Hebrew  to 

erty,  the  sorrowful  lack  of  necessary  things,  the  Christian,  and  makes  the  one  blood  the 

is  increasing.      The  pressure  of  the  great  one  bond. 

social  mass  is  crushing  the  life  out  of  many.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  in  part  as 

Lack  of  nourishing  food,  of  room,  of  pure  follows : 

water  and  pure  air,  the  infection  of  imita-  1.  The  social  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
tion  from  the  neighboring  aUey  or  court, —  poor,  (1)  By  bringing  the  richer  and  poorer 
all  these  are  bringing  down  those  whom  the  classes  into  closer  relations  with  each  other 
social  vortex  whirls  about  In  the  city.  They  by  means  of  a  thorough  system  of  house-to- 
are  sick  and  miserable,  and  lonesome  and  house  visitation ;  and  (2)  By  the  establish- 
friendless.  They  lie  along  the  Jericho  road  ment  of  provident  and  humane  schemes  for 
bleeding  and  half  dead,  while  the  multitude  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  condition 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.    They  grope  at  of  the  poor. 

the  city  gate  with  none  to  say,  **  Arise  I    He  2.  The  reduction  of  vagrancy  and  pau- 

calleth  for  thee."    They  are  bowed  'with  a  perism. 

spirit  of  infirmity,  but  hear  no  rustling  of  3.  The  prevention  of  indiscriminate  and 

the  garment's  hem.  duplicate  giving. 

The    Charity    Organization    Society,  or  4.  The  prevention  of  imposition. 

Associated  Charities,  finds  the  room  for  its  5.  The  procuring  of  immediate  and  ade- 

existence  in  the  lack  of  co-operation  among  quate  relief  for  the  worthy  and  needy  ones 

existing   charitable   agencies,  in  the  ease  in  the  city. 

with  which  the  cunning  and  the  impostor  What  methods  does  it  employ  to  accom- 

flourish,  in  the  growth  of  pauperism  which  plish  these  objects? 

is  organized  and  disciplined,  in  the  exist-  The  co-operation    of  existing  charitable 

ence  of  poverty  and  need  which  give  no  sign  agencies. 

of  the  sorrow  they  suffer  and  the  pain  they  (1)  The  Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police,  the 
bear.  The  "  New  Charity  "  is  no  new  re-  Board  of  Health,  the  City  Physician,  the 
lief  society.  It  gives  no  relief  itself.  Superintendents  of  Correctional  and  Reform 
It  seeks  to  bring  already  existing  socio-  institutions,  the  City  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
ties  together  for  mutual  acquaintance,  for  the  Superintendents  of  the  Hospitals,  Medi- 
co-ordination of  forces,  for  exchanges  of  cal  Dispensaries,  and  Almshouses ;  all  these 
information  and  experience,  for  the  con-  as  representing  the  aid  given  officially  are 
duct  of  a  campaign  against  poverty  and  first  brought  together. 

pauperism  which  shall  be  adequate  to  the  (2)    The    local   charities,    fraternities, 
6 
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guilds,  orphanages,  chuh^hes  and  institu-  topermanently  improve  the  condition  of  this 

tions  distributing  private  charity.  or  that  poor  person. 

(8)  Individuals  interested  in  the  move-  The  city  is  divided  into  distriots  oonven- 
ment.  As  many  of  these  as  can  be  brought  lent  in  size,  or  by  wards.  The  co-operating 
into  association,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  societies  and  agencies  working  in  the  district 
new  movement.  Be  they  but  two  or  three,  and  already  members  of  the  society  are 
they  are  the  society.  The  idea  is  presented,  brought  together.  An  office  is  opened  in 
the  principles  are  explained,  the  objects  are  each  district  centrally  situated.  It  is  sup- 
defined,  the  methods  in  part  are  traced,  plied  with  the  books  and  forms  necessary. 
They  simply  agree  to  work  together  for  the  A  district  superintendent  is  hired,  who  is 
attainment  of  the  objects  under  the  guid-  the  visitor  of  the  society.  He  is  in  attend- 
ance of  the  principle.  Through  the  news-  ance  at  the  office  certain  hours  in  the  day 
papers,  the  public  is  informed  of  the  objects  to  receive  applications  for  aid,  and  at  other 
and  methods  of  the  society.  At  first  it  is  times  is  out  visiting  and  investigating.  The 
sure  to  encounter  prejudice,  criticism  and  public  is  requested  to  give  no  relief  on  the 
indifference.  Its  idea  will  not  be  under-  street  or  at  the  door,  but  to  refer  all  cases 
stood.  It  will  be  thought  to  limit  the  free  to  the  nearest  district  office  for  investigar 
working  of  the  individual  societies.  It  will  tion,  and,  if  worthy,  for  relief.  The  com- 
seem  to  be  mechanical  and  rigid.  Its  first  mittee  meets  as  often  as  necessary  for  the 
word,  investigate,  will  be  thought  inhuman,  consideration  of  cases.  Members  of  the  corn- 
Its  motto,  "  no  relief  given,"  will  be  thought  mittee  are  in  daily  attendance  to  assist  the 
a  travesty  upon  its  name-— charity.  Its  ex-  superintendent  in  deciding  upon  cases  which 
pense  of  administration  will  be  compared  need  immediate  attention, 
with  its  apparent  results.  But  time  will  The  superintendent  is  the  medium 
tell  for  it.  If  wisely  and  persistently  worked,  through  which  all  applicants  for  relief  come 
it  will  show  that  it  interferes  with  no  soci-  before  the  committee,  and  by  whom  the 
ety,  since  it  derives  its  powers  from  the  so-  decision  of  the  committee  is  carried  out 
cieties  themselves.  It  gives  no  relief,  since  The  office  is  an  important  one,  and  calls  for 
it  finds  adequate  and  immediate  relief  from  a  rare  man.  It  is  no  sinecure.  No  cheap 
societies  already  existing.  Its  expenditure  man  or  simply  good  man  will  answer.  He 
is  that  of  any  similar  organization,  such .  as  listens  to  the  story  of  the  applicant  and  by 
a  Clearing  House  or  Commercial  Agency.  aid  of  experience  and  fine  tact  passes  a  par- 

The  agencies  thus  brought  into  co-opera-  tial  judgment  at  once  upon  it.  He  elicits 
tion  are  utilized  in  several  ways.  The  So-  all  the  information  he  can,  writes  letters  to 
ciety  as  a  whole  meets  in  "  Assembly  "  for  the  landlord,  physician  and  distant  relations, 
the  consideration  of  questions  which  relate  He  visits  the  home,  interrogates  the  neigh- 
to  its  work.  As  such  it  is  a  Social  Science  bors,  follows  up  any  hint  that  may  lead  to 
Association  and  does  a  work  of  education,  a  full  understanding  of  the  case.  He  is  a 
From  it  are  selected  a  committee  known  as  detective,  and  needs  a  detective's  skilL 
the  Council  or  Executive  Committee,  who  He  is  also  a  friend,  'and  must  be  humane 
have  a  central  office,  conduct  a  central  sys-  and  tender.  He  is  to  make  friends  of  all 
tem  of  registration,  organize,  assist  and  who  are  in  need  and  trouble  in  the  district, 
strengthen  the  District  Committees  and  the  The  committee  not  only  pass  upon  the 
Organized  Visitors.  The  Council  deals  individual  cases  applying  for  relief,  biit  the 
with  poverty  and  pauperbm  in  the  abstract  social  condition  of  the  district  is  made  the 
and  the  mass.  subject  of  investigation.    The  occupants  of 

It  is  in  the  District  Committee  or  Ward  each  house,  court  and  alley ;  the  sanitary 

Conference,  that  the  society  touches  poverty  conditions,  the  over-crowding  of  tenements, 

and  pauperism  as  concrete  things  and  as  the  moral  conditicms ;  the  industries  and  the 

units.  possibilities  of  employment;  the  churches 

Here  the  principle  is  applied  and  the  and   their   benevolent   work;    benevcdent 

methods  put  in  operation  in  the  endeavor  individuals  who  may  be  induced  to  unite, — 
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all  these  come  within  the  range  of  its  funo-  "  What  mingles  mAdneaB  and  annoy, 

tiODB.     ItB  district  is  its    litUe   world.     It  Water  of  tear,  with  oU  of  joy." 

follows  up  the  hints  given  by  the  newspa-  It  is  the  Corps  of  Friendly  Visitors  that 

pers,  the  want,  the  crime,  the  accident.    The  keeps  the  society  from  crystallizing  into  for* 

blind  beggar  on  the  comer,  the  drunkard  mal  and  mechanical  action;  from  dealing 

lying  in  t^e  gutter,  the  sad  parade  of  the  with  the  poor  as  a  class,  an  order  distinct 

street-walker,  the  white  faces  of  sick  chil-  from  other  humanity.    These  visitors  are  a 

dren  looking  out  of  windows, — these  belong  feature  without  which  the  idea  could  not  be 

to  its  work.    *'  The  case  of  one  caught  out  carried  out    If  ever  the  poor  are  perma* 

in  crime's  first  confusion,  and  the  family  of  nently  helped  it  will  be  by  the  method  of 

the  prisoner,  are  visited."  Jesus  Christ,  *'  who  loved  us  and  gave  Atm- 

£ach  district  committee  has  representik  m//*  for  us."    No  society  however  well  organ- 

tion  in  the  Council  and  reports  weekly  or  ized,  or  principle  however  true,  or  objects 

oftener  its  work  done.  however  noble,  can  take  the  place  of  the 

Working  in  connection  with  the  District  human  heart    weeping  or   rejoicing  with 

Committee  is  tlie  "  Corps  of  Friendly  Yisi-  other  human  hearts.    '*  Condescend  to  them 

tors."    These  are  men  and  women  whose  of  low  estate  " ;— descend  to  live  with  them 

special  work  it  is  to  go  among  the  poor  on  the  plane  of  their  joys,  sorrows,  irrita- 

as  friends  go.    They  give  no  relief,  but  tions,  annoyances,  limitations..   One  must 

may  report  need  to  the  committee.    They  enter  into  their  lives,  let  them  enter  into 

take  cases  which  have  come  before  the  com-  some  of  our  brightness, 

mittee  and  carry  out  the  suggestions  made  We  have  all  noticed  that  the  poor  are  best 

by  them.    They  go  among  the  worthy  and  adapted  to  help  the  poor.    A  child  will  beg 

unworthy.    They  adopt  one  or  more  fami-  from  a  group  of  mechanics  sooner  than 

lies,  becoming  a  *'  providence  "  to  them,  from  the  better  dressed.    '<  All  the  poor  are 

They  follow  them  through  long  periods  of  helpful  to  the  poor."    If  an  artisan  is  sick 

their  history,  never  losing  sight  of  them,  and  disabled,  a  purse  is  made  up.    If  there 

patiently  working  with  them.    The  super-  is  sickness  in  the  family,  the  neighbors  come 

intendent  goes  but  once;  the  visitors  go  in  with  rude  but  kindly  ministering.    They 

weekly.    They  lend  books,  read  with  the  come  nearer  to  each  other  than  a  society  can. 

invalid,  cheer  up  the  convalescent.    They  They  bring  the  personal  element  which  a  so- 

teach  sewing  or  cooking.    They  carry  plants,  ciety  lacks. 

find  employment  for  the  children.    Not  as  Thus  the  visitors  go  as  human  beings  go 

Mrs.  Fardoggle,  but  with  the  sweet  sunshine  having  known  trouble  and  feeling  pity,  to 

of  Esther  Sunmierfield,  leaving  no  tract  and  take  *<  not  alms  but  a  friend."    The  visitors 

speaking  no  reproaches,  but  washing  the  as  a  corps  or  conmiittee  have  their  regular 

hot  body  of  a  sick  infant,  or  spreading  a  meetings,  weekly.    They  report  on  old  cases, 

handkerchief  over  the  face  of  a  dead  one.  take  up  and  discuss  new  ones,  or  talk  over 

"  I  came  to  see  if  you  were  alive,"  said  a  plans  for  the  better  carrying  out  of  their 

visitor.    **  I  did  not  think  that  there  was  a  work. 

human  being  in  the  world  that  cared  whether  The  general  features  of  the  *'  New  Char- 

I  was  alive  or  dead."    To  a  girl  whose  life  ity "  have  been  outlined;  co-operation  among 

has  been  trailing  in  the  dirt  of  society  go  the  existing  charities,  in  the  Council  which 

two  visitors  weekly  from  homes  of  afflu-  considers  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  ab- 

enoe.    They  find  work  for  her,  and  watch  stract,  and  in  the  District  Committee  which 

over  her.    She  longs  for  their  coming,  and  deals  with  these  in  the  concrete,  and  the 

the  bruised  reed  is  slowly   lifting   itself  Corps  of  Friendly  Visitors.    But  the  meth- 

again.  ods  of  procedure  need  yet  further  ezplana- 

The  visitors  are  chosen  for  their  wisdom  tion. 

and  gentleness.    They  try  lovingly,  and  pa-  The    Council  or   Executive    Committee 

tiently  and  reverently,  to  understand  the  deals  with  all  questions  of  principle,  studies 

troubles  of  the  poor.  the  causes  of  pauperism,  initiates  measures 
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for  the  protection  of  the  poor  and  weak, 
strengthens  and  assists  the  District  Com- 
mittees. Its  first  work  is  that  of  Central  Reg- 
istration. Of  the  persons  applying  for  relief, 
a  certain  number  are  impostors.  How  many, 
who  can  tell  ?  We  have  all  been  so  often 
deceived  that  we  question  the  truth  of  the 
beggar's  story.  And  yet,  what  if  it  should 
be  true ;  the  children  hungry,  no  fire  in  the 
stove?  Charity  can  only  be  Administered 
intelligently  when  it  knows  who  is  worthy 
and  who  is  unworthy.  At  the  central  office 
all  applicants  for  relief  are  as  far  as  possible 
registered. 

1.  The  names  of  all  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
are  entered  in  a  book  of  "  Out-Door  Relief," 
In  addition,  in  Indianapolis,  transcripts  of 
their  history  as  they  appear  on  the  Histori- 
cal Record  of  the  Overseer  are  taken  and 


filed  away.  Related  families  are  grouped 
together. 

2.  The  inmates  of  all  public  institutions 
are  entered  in  a  book  of  "  In-door  Relief." 
These  include  the  Almshouse,  Dispensary, 
the  Hospital,  etc. 

8.  The  beneficiaries  of  Associations,  So- 
cieties, Guilds,  Churches,  are  entered  in  the 
book  of  '*  Private  Relief,"  so  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained. 

4.  All  persons  relieved  by  private  charity 
80  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  are  also 
entered  in  the  book  of  Private  Relief. 

5.  All  persons  from  the  city  who  are  in 
penal  or  reform  institutions,  and  passing 
through  the  courts,  are  entered  in  the  ^  Crim- 
inal Record." 

The  statistics  thus  gathered  are  then 
posted  into  a  ** General  Index"  which  is 
thus  arranged : — 
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Official, 

Private, 

CriminmL 


The  registry  thus  made  is  added  to  by 
the  frequent  reports  of  the  co-operating  so- 
cieties. 

Such  a  registry  is  valuable  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

1.  It  reveals,  according  to  its  complete- 
ness, the  extent  of  poor  relief  in  the  city. 

2.  It  reveals  the  overlapping  or  the  re- 
ceipt of  aid  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
from  more  than  one  source. 

8.  It  reveals  the  amount  of  aid  received 
by  any  one  family. 

4.  It  shows  family  lines;  grouping  to- 
gether those  related  by  marriage  and  de- 
scent. 

5.  It  shows  the  pauper  or  crime  history 
of  those  families  tracing  them  into  prison, 
almshouse,  reformatory  or  refuge. 

6.  It  gives  histories  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals from  which  to  deduce  the  causes 
operating  to  bring  a  family  down;  causes 
of  heredity,  association,  etc. 

7.  It  outlines  the  methods  to  be  taken  to 


elevate  a  family,  or  an  individual,  now  de- 
generating, or  remove  another  from  evil  as- 
sociations. 

The  information  thus  gathered  is  treated 
as  confidential  as  regards  the  general  public 
It  is  not  exposed  to  public  gaze  nor  made 
the  subject  of  curious  comment.  But  it  is 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom  it  con- 
cerns. The  co-operating  societies,  official 
and  private,  find  these  records  fuller  and 
more  accurate  than  their  own,  as  a  mer- 
chant would  find  the  reports  of  a  Commer- 
cial Agency  superior  to  his  own.  The 
sources  from  which  the  information  is 
drawn  are  so  many  that  the  result  is  a  broad 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  history, 
character  and  condition  of  any  family.  Any 
citizen  solicited  for  alms  may  be  informed 
as  to  the  worthiness  and  need  of  the  applL 
cant,  by  sending  to  the  office.  Also  by 
means  of  this  registry,  the  public  are  warned 
through  the  newspapers  of  impostors. 

And  the  information  thus  gathered  be- 
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comes  the  "  plant  *'  or  capital  of  each  Dia>  Sometimes  an  hour  may  be  spent  over  a  case, 

trict  Committee.    A  list  is  made,  a  tran-  Others  are  passed  rapidly.    Some  are  new, 

script  taken,  of  those  who  belong  to  any  others  recurrent.    If  the  case  is  one  where 

particular  district, — as  a  branch  of  a  Com-  there  is  residence,  the  Township  Trustee 

mercial  Agency  would  be  furnished  with  assists ;  if  in  the  city  only  a  few  months, 

transcripts  of  so  much  of  the  records  of  the  the  Benevolent  Society  aids  ;  if  sick,  t^e 

parent  society  as  related  to  those  with  whom  ^  City  Physician  takes  the  case  in  connection 

it  would  be  called  upon  to  deaL  with  the  Flower  Mission.    If  it  is  the  case 

To  the  Central  office  each  District  Com-  of  a  woman  with  dependent  children,  the 
mittee  reports  its  work  done,  its  information  Orphan  Asylum  will  take  them  for  a  short 
as  to  new  or  old  cases  received.  To  the  time  so  that  the  mother  may  go  out  to  work. 
Central  office  the  co-operating  societies  re-  An  aged  person  may  go  to  the  *'  Little  Sis- 
port  the  relief  given  on  the  decision  of  the  ters  of  the  Poor  " ;  or  the  County  Asylum 
District  Committees.  By  the  use  of  **  Du-  may  be  the  best  place.  A  church  may  take 
plication  lists  "  exchanges  of  information  a  family,  or  an  individual  member  of  the 
are  effected  after  the  manner  of  a  Clearing  committee  agrees  to  find  employment  for  a 
House.  child.    Take  an  instance  which  is  from  real 

The  working  of  a  District  Committee  can  life :    A  woman  is  left  a  widow  with  six 

be  best  understood  by  introducing  the  reader  children.    For  a  time  she  supports  them  by 

to  the  committee  of  District  No.  One,  Indi-  seUing  notions,  but  finally  loses  her  little 

anapolis.    Representatives  of  the  following  capital  by  trusting  it  out.    She  cannot  wash 

charities  are  in  attendance ; — The  Township  because  of  an  affection  of  the  ankle  joint. 

Trustee,  our  Poor  Master ;  the  City  Medical  She  is  honest,  cleanly,  and  self-helpful  to 

Dispensary ;    the  Indianapolis  Benevolent  the  extent  of  her  ability.     The  Township 

Society  ;    the    Flower    Mission  ;    various  Trustee  sends  an  order  for  groceries  once  in 

churches.    Catholic,    Presbyterian,   Metho-  two  weeks.    The  Benevolent  Society  sends 

dist,    Congregational,    Baptist,    Christian,  groceries  the  alternate  weeks  and  repairs 

Unitarian  and  Friends.    The  record  of  a  her  sewing  machine.    The  Flower  Afission 

case  is  read  with  the  personal  statement  of  takes  to  her  such  nourishing  food  as  she 

the  applicant,  facts  as  to  previous  residence,  needs.    A  Guild  engages  to  find  sewing  for 

rent,  children,  employment,  wages,  relations,  her.    The  City  Physician  attends  her.    A 

causes  of  need.    The  superintendent  makes  place  is  found  for  a  child  to  work.    And 

his  statement  of  the  result  of  his  visit,  finally  a  Visitor  is  appointed.     Thus  she 

Letters  from  the  references,  the  physician  has  aid  adequate  and  at  the  time  needed 

and  others  are  presented.    The  transcript  and  of  the  kind  needed.    I  could  tell  of 

from  the  record  of  the  Township  Trustee,  girls  rescued  from  lives  of   iJl-repute,  of 

if  any,  is  read.    When  all  this  is  before  the  babes  whose  fluttering  life  was  fanned  into 

committee  the  case  is  considered  as  carefully  flame,  of  the  dying  who  blessed  the  society, 

as  such  a  committee  can  consider  it.    The  of  the  maimed  who  have  found  it  a  friend, 

individual  is  treated  with  respect  and  with  But  enough  has  been  said  to  give  an  idea  of 

the  wish  to  do  that  which  shall  permanently  the  manner  of  its  dealing  with  the  indi* 

help.    The  case  may  be  that  of  a  chronic  vidual  case.    There  is  no  delay,  no  falling  ^ 

beggar,  one  of  the  old  pauper  families  which  between  societies,  no  referring  from  one  to 

infest  the  older  cities.    In  t^is  case  the  aid  another,  no  doles  of  food  or  fuel  insufficient 

asked  is  refused,  except  that  a  visitor  will  for  need.    It  is  the  business  of  the  Commit- 

at  the  next  meeting  of  that  committee  take  tee  to  look  after  the  case  of  every  one  in 

the  case  for  visiting.    If  the  application  is  the  district  and  it  does  it.    Following  the 

one  in  which  there  is  worth  or  sickness  Committee   in  its  work  is  the   Corps  of 

which  for  the  time  wipes  oat  all  record  of  Friendly  Visitors   whose   work   has  been 

unworthiness,  the  question  then  is ;     Of  already  described. 

what  kind  shall  the  relief  be, — ^money,  food.  If  only  one  such  Committee  is  organized 

fuel,  employment  or  medical  attendance?  and  does  its  work  thoroughly,  it  is  enough. 
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The  London  society  began  by  working  one  denoe  of  any.     Its  old  methods  are  un- 

district ;  it  now  extends  through  the  whole  touched.     The  Associated  Charities  says, 

city.    Such  a  committee  finds  the  results  of  **  Come,  let  us  consult  together,  unite  our 

its  work  not  only  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  forces  and  map  out  our  several  lines  of 

bat  in  the  self-growth  of  its  members.    The  work." 

mercy  blesses  them  that  give.  A  broader  What  has  the  new  charity  to  toy  to  the 
charity,  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  larger  ideas  «giTer  of  private  charity  ?  Does  it  seek  to  be 
result.  It  has  even  been  whispered  that  the  almoner  of  the  money  of  the  benevolent? 
denominational  lines  have  been  drawn  less  Does  it  seek  to  check  the  flow  of  benevo- 
<dosely  and  theological  ideas  have  yielded  as  lence  ?  Not  at  all.  It  urges  the  public  to 
the  work  went  on.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  cease  giving  to  the  street-beggar  and  house- 
see  in  this  the  true  church,  the  Father's  beggar.  It  asks  that  the  applicant  be  sent 
business  of  which  Jesus  spoke.  And  others  to  the  nearest  district  office  with  an  investi- 
have  recalled  words  of  his  about  the  King-  gation  ticket  which  says  "  The  bearer  is 
dom  of  Heaven.    But  Quien  tdbe  f  referred  to  you  for  investigation,  and  if 

llie  Society  as  a  whole  through  its  Exec-  worthy  for  relief."    It  engages  to  carefully 

utive  Committee  works  upon  the   causes  investigate  the  case  and  to  do  for  it  what  in 

which  make  the  poverty,  distress  and  crime,  the  judgment  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 

Constituted  as  it  is  of  societies  which  are  done.    It  offers  to  report  fully  on  the  case 

already  organized  for  special  work,  it  need  to  the  one  wishing  information.    It  suggests 

call  into  existence  no  new  ones.    It  throws  that  the  citizens  apply  at  (he  office  for  cases 

the  weight  of  its  influence,  the  energy  of  its  worthy  of  and  needing  relief.    It  asks  that 

united  forces,  in  favor  of  the  work  of  some  the  citizens  themselves  become  members  of 

one  society.    It  prevents  cruelty  to  children,  the  Society,  work  upon  its  committees  and 

secures  better  homes  for  the  poor.    It  can  as  Friendly  Visitors.    Nor  need  the  charity 

enforce  laws  already  enacted  for  the  proteo-  thus  given  lose  any  of  its  left-handed  secrecy, 

tion  of  the  poor,  for  the  removal  of  garbage.  There  is  ample  room  left  for  the  quiet,  per- 

for  sanitary  relief,  for  pure  water  and  suf-  sistent  work  of  charity  which  works  now 

ficient  space.    It  can  remove  beggars  from  ihtelligently,  with  open  eye  as  well  as  open 

the  streets.    It  can  secure  legislation  on  hand. 

needed  reforms.    It  can  assist  in  reforming       Si^ch  is  the  Associated  Charities'  move- 

the  Medical  Charities.    It  lends  its  influence  ment  and  method.    It  is  just  beginning  its 

to  the  orphanages  and  hospitals.    It  is  a  work.    It  will  have  its  mistakes  and  its 

<<  Social  Science  Association  "  for  the  con-  successes.    Too  much  will  be  attempted  by 

sideration  of  social  questions.    It  is  a  **  Con-  the  enthusiastic ;  too  much  will  be  expected 

ference  of  Charities  and  Correction."    It  is  by  the  impatient.    But  its  principle  is  true, 

a  Local  Board  of  Charities  reporting  upon  its  objects  noble  and  attainable.    **  He  that 

the  condition  of  jails,  prisons,  almshouses,  believeth  "  must  not,  need  not,  make  haste. 

Bringing  together  as  it  ultimately  will  all  Ever  so  little  of  its  work  well  done  sets  up 

those  who  work  in  the  interest  of  the  poor,  a  center  of  organization  in  the  midst  of  dis- 

what  its  wisdom  may  determine  its  united  organization.    One  by  one  the  isolated  forces 

.  force  will  effect  by  legislation  or  weight  of  will  be  co-ordinated  and  the  domain  of  dis- 

moral  sentiment.  order  and  degradation,  of  sorrow  and  suffer- 

The  relation  of  such  a  society  to  other  ing,  will  be  narrowed,  finally  to  disappear, 
societies  has  been  in  part  detailed.    There  0$car  C.  McCuUoch* 

is  no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  indepen- 
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HE  was  thinking  so  intently,  this  little  *^  Heard  some  one  come  home  with  jon 

brown-eyed,  brown-haired  teacher,  that  last  night,  Charity.    Was  it  John  Alston?  " 

she  scarcely  noticed  the  group  of  girls  "Yes 'm,"  said  Cherry  meditatiyely. 

on  the  steps  until,  as  they  moved  aside  "  Most  folks  think  you  two  are  keeping 

to  let  her  pass,  she  caught  a  fragment  of  company." 

their  conversation.  "  Most  folks  certainly  thought  correctly — 

"Melted  lead  is  lots  of  fun — runs  into  last  night." 

such  queer  shapes,  you  know,  and  tells  what  "  You  ain't  dumb  when  you  don't  want  to 

his  occupation  is  going  to  be — "  be.  Charity.    You  know  what  I  mean  well 

"  Oh,  apple  parings  are  better  1   They  al-  enough,"  said  Aunt  Barbara  with  a  saga- 
most  tell  the  name,"  interrupted  another,  clous  nod  of  her  head.     "  You  two  don't  go 
"  Throw  'em  over  your  shoulder,  and  they  *11  together  so  much  for  nothing." 
fall  on  the  floor  all  curled  up,  and  make  the  "  No  'm ;  it 's  for  company,  generalJy," 
initials  as  plain  as  can  be.    Why,  I  saw —  answered  Cherry  serenely. 
Hush !  *'  "  Yes ;  and  you  've  learned  pretty  well 

The  last  word  was  due  to  her  own  near  how  many  it  takes  to  make  company.    Well, 

approach,  and  she  walked  on,  smiling  faintly  I  don't  know  but  you  might  do  worse." 

at  the  idea  of  consulting  such  oracles  to  de-  Cherry's  worn  kid  boot  began  to  tap  un- 

oide  her  future,  and  settle  the  question  that  easily  on  the  carpet  under  the  table, 

vexed  her.  "  To  be  sure  he 's  not  as  rich  as  some,  but 

She  had  promised,  rather  wearily,  when  then  no  more  are  you,"  continued  Aunt 
John  Alston  asked  her  the  night  before  that  Barbara,  considering  the  matter  in  its  pros 
she  would  think  of  it.  She  might  have  and  cons.  "You'd  have  to  begin  plain, 
thought  with  rosy  blushes  and  swift  glad  but  that  would  n't  hurt  you ;  you  're  both 
heart-throbs  if  it  had  happened  in  a  differ-  common  folks.  You  could  easy  make  a 
ent  way — if  he  had  come  as  a  stranger  to  rag-carpet  of  evenings  between  this  and 
Glennville,  and  there  had  been  the  romance  Christmas ;  and  unbleached  muslin  has  come 
of  a  first  meeting,  the  sweet  surprise  of  an  down  three  cents  a — " 
acquaintanceship  growing  gradually  warmer  "  Aunt  Barbara  1 "  interposed  Cherry, 
and  dearer  until  there  came  the  sudden  "Well,  what  now?"  demanded  Aunt  Bar- 
knowledge  that,  though  "  Two  to  the  world,  bara  with  an  injured  air.  "  I  did  n't  know 
for  the  world's  work's  sake,"  they  were  "each  as  it  was  any  great  crime  to  be  planning 
unto  each,  as  in  God's  sight,  one."  what 's  best  for  you." 
.  For,  Cherry  acknowledged  to  herself,  she  "My  whole  life  has  been  nothing  but  rag- 
"  did  like  John,  of  course."  That  was  the  carpet  and  unbleached  muslin.  I  'd  like 
trouble — there  was  so  much  of  course  about  a  change  ! "  burst  forth  Cherry  stormily. 
it.  Why  she  had  known  hvA  ever  since  she  "  And  there 's  no  use  in  planning  for  what 
could  remember.    They  had  built  mud-ovens  never  will  come." 

and  hunted  wintergreens  together,  and  he  "  Dear  me,  what  a  flare  up  1  Many  better 

had  whittled  horrid  wooden  dolls  for  her  folks  than  you  haven't  fared  as  well  all 

with  his  first  jackknife.    And  now  he  had  their  lives,  Charity  Holmes." 

asked  her  to  be  his  wife.    Asked  her  in  jast  That  was  true  enough,  but  Cherry  was 

one  of  their  familiar  commonplace  chats  by  in  no  mood  to  hear  it  just  then.    Beside,  she 

the  little  back  gate,  without  even  ike  gla-  'couldn't  endure  her  full  name;  it  always 

mour  of  moonlight  over  them !  made  her  "  feel  like  an  orphan  asylum," 

She  was  keeping  her  promise  most  thor*  she  said ;  and  she  made  no  answer,  but 

oughly.    Aunt  Barbara  helped  her  to  begin  began  gathering  up  her  school-books  and 

its  fulfillment  at  the  breakfast  table.  papers  in  silence.    Our  thoughts  are  very 
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like  our  bodies  in  this,  that  if  they  start  off  jostled  each  other  oddly  in  the  dingy  old 

on  a  wrong  train  in  the  morning,  they  are  school-room  that  day. 

scarcely  likely  to  have  arrived  at  a  proper  Decide  ?   How  could  one  know  what  one 

destination  by  night.    Cherry's  wandered  did  think  in  such  a  babel  of  sounds?  she 

to  the  ends  of  the  earth  that  day.  questioned,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand, 

She  knew  what  John's  proposition  of  a  while  a  boy  in  a  ragged  jacket  recounted 

"little  home"  meant — a  quiet  wedding  in  listlessly,  as  if  he  were  used  to  such  inva- 

that  quiet  little  village,  the  settling  gravely  sions  and  they  bad  grown  a  trifle  monoto- 

in  some  plain  little  house,  and  then  a  mo-  nous,  how  "  a  band  of  fierce  barbary-anns 

notonous  round  of  homely  cares  and  duties,  came  down  from  the  North  " ;  and  a  little 

year  after  year,  for  a  life-time.    Just  the  tow-headed  girl,  with  mouth  half  filled  with 

rag-carpets   and   imbleached   muslin  that  the  apple  she  was  surreptitiously  munching^ 

Aunt  Barbara  had  begun  to  enumerate  in  remarked  behind  her  book — supposed  to  con- 

her   dbtressingly  practical  way — the  way  tain  Pitt's  celebrated  speech — **  If  I  worry 

that  often  made  Cherry  rebelliously  remark  'mericau  Simon  Englishman  I  'd  never  laden 

to  herself  that  she  did  n't  believe  she  should  my  arms — ^never  I " 

ever  want  to  see  paradise  itself  if  once  The  straggling  lines  of  figures  on  tiie 
Aunt  Barbara  had  described  it  to  her.  dingy  blackboard  looked  like  some  intricate 
What  other  life  did  Cherry  expect  ?  She  puzzle  to  Cherry's  eyes  that  day,  and  the 
could  not  have  answered;  only  there  arose  old  clock  above  her  desk  ticked — "Well? 
vague  bright  dreams  of  far-oft  lands— of  Well?"  with  a  marked  and  querulous  in- 
grand  old  mountains  under  the  glow  of  for-  terrogation  that  was  aggravating.  She  was 
eign  skies ;  days  of  wandering  amid  rare  glad  when  the  slow  hands  crept  around  to 
old  paintings  and  marvelous  sculpture,  and  the  hour  of  release ;  and  when  the  darken- 
glorious  nights  filled  with  music,  the  tink-  ing  room  had  lost  its  noisy  occupants,  and 
ling  of  fountains  and  odor  of  flowers  un-  the  last  whoop  had  died  away  from  the 
known.  school  yard,  ehe  donned  her  wrappings  with 

There  was  one  narrow  door  of  possibility  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  hurried  into  the  open 

opening  from  Cherry's   life  toward  these  air.    It  was  not  a  cheering  atmosphere.    A 

"  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  cold  gray  mist  enfolded  her  at  once ;  dark 

them  " — ^a  door  which  Miss  Fosilby's  hand,  clouds  hung  low  with  no  hint  of  a  sun  be- 

yellow,  withered  and  glittering  with  dia-  hind  them,  and  up  from  the  river  swept  a 

monds,  held  the  key.    Miss  Fosilby,  or  at  chill  fitful  wind,  whispering  and  oomplain- 

least  her  house  and  grouuds,  were  the  pride  ing  like  an  uneasy  conscience, 

of  Glennville.    Stiff,  stately  and  bristling  By  and  by  the  general  gloom  found  vent 

with  ostentatious  costliness,  they  were  com-  in  a  fit  of  weeping.    Rain  drops  fell  slowly 

placently  pointed  out  to  every  new  comer,  at  first,  and  then  in  a  rapid  pelting  shower 

And  Miss  Fosilby  had  met  and  talked  with  that  aroused  Cherry  from  her  dreaming,  and 

Cherry,  and,  attracted  by  the  bright  young  compelled  her  to  quicken  her  lagging  steps 

face,  had  graciously  intimated  that  she  had  into  the  ungraceful  little  trot  that  a  woman 

sometimes  thought  she  should  like  a  com-  calls  running.  ^  Up  the  street  a  blacksmith's 

panion,  and  how  would  Cherry  like  to  live  shop  stood  invitingly  open,  with  its  fiery 

w^th  her,  and  travel  with  her  ?  glowing  heart  showing  warmly  within ;  and 

That  last  was  the  charm,  for  Miss  Fosilby  there  she  sought  shelter,  dropping  upon  a 

visited  mountains  or  lakes  or  falls  every  rude  seat  to  rest. 

year,  and  sometimes  strayed  even  to  those  "  £h  ?   is  it  you.  Miss  Cherry  ?  "  smiled 

older  glory-haunted  lands  which  Cherry  saw  the  old  man  at  the  anvil,  as  the  head  of 

only  in  dreams.    Should  she  try  to  make  the  small  water-proofed  figure  emerged  far 

the  dreams  come  true  ?  John  loved  her,  and  enough  from  its  hood  to  become  reoognis- 

Miss  Fosilby  would  only— hire  her,  to  put  able.    "Grot  caught,  did  n't  you?" 

it  plainly ;  but  then  ? — And  so  the  plain  lit-  **  As  usual.  Uncle  Nat ;  out  of  one  place 

tie  home  and  the  Alhambra  by  moonlight  I  belong  to,  and  not  able  to   reach  the 
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other,"  said  Cherry,  despondently  inclined  half  light;  and  the  two  or  three  figures, 

to  class  all  circumstances  under  one  head,  with  bare  brawny  arms  and  grimy  faces, 

and  give  them  a  general  label.  grew  shadowy  and  weird  as  they  moved  to 

^  You  seem  to  fit  in  right  well  where  yon  and  fro.    The  gray  daylight  must  be  fading 

are,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  kindly  glance  fast,  but  she  could  not  go ;  the  rain  was  still 

at  the  pretty  flushed  face.    "  We  mostly  falling  steadily,  and  even  while  she  wished 

belong  where  we  happen  to  be,  I  take  it."  for  its  cessation  its  sound  lulled  her  into 

'*  No— oh  no  1  "  protested  Cherry  yigo-  pleasant  fancies, 
rously.  **  I'm  sure  we  do  not.  I  have  heard  With  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  fiery  bed  of 
it  said  that  nearly  all  the  trouble  and  unrest  the  furnace  there  came  visions  of  far-off  vol- 
of  the  world  is  because  we  are  all  out  of  our  canoes,  and  lakes  gleaming  in  lurid  light, 
own  right  places,  and  are  cramping  or  Then,  in  strange  contrast,  arose  snow-tipped 
stretching  to  fit  somebody's  else.  I  believe  peaks,  and  beautiful  cities  with  the  old- 
it,  too."  world  sunlight  upon  them.    The  hammer- 

<*  Think  we  are  all  shook  down  here  like  ing  of  the  sledges  grew  faint  and  low — so 
the  pieces  of  a  dissected  map,  eh  ?  and  Prov-  low  and  distant  that  she  could  hear  the  mu- 
idence  can't  put  us  together  straight  ?  That 's  sic  from  grand  old  cathedral  organs.  After 
peculiar  now  1 "  commented  Uncle  Nat  with  that  she  became  a  very  Wandering  Jew, 
an  odd  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  *'  Well,  if  I  am  traveling  across  dreary  deserts,  and  through 
in  some  other  man's  smithy  I  '11  try  and  turn  valleys  like  the  garden  of  Eden ;  over  con- 
out  good  honest  work  for  him  ;  and  I  hope  tinents  and  oceans,  on,  and  still  on  for  life- 
he  won't  be  too  hard  with  my  tenants  if  times.  The  fairest  scenes  grew  old,  and 
he 's  running  any  great  estate  of  mine.  May  her  eager  feet  weary,  but  they  had  no  power 
be  it 's  Miss  Fosilby  that's  in  my  shoes?  I  to  pause.  At  last  prison  walls  shut  her  in, 
might  sit  in  her  carriage  a  bit,  and  see  and  stayed  her  wanderings  for  a  little.*  It 
whether  it  seems  natural.  'Twas  left  here  would  be  but  a  little  time  she  knew ;  they 
this  afternoon  to  have  a  wheel  fixed,  and  I  would  begin  again  with  her  release,  and 
s  'pose  they  have  n't  come  for  it  on  account  even  now  the  bolts  and  bars  were  sliding 
of  the  rain.  We  don't  have  such  finery  back, 
often."  With  the  sound  of  opening  doors  Cherry 

Cherry,  half  vexed  at  his  reception  of  her  started  up  and  looked  around  her— or  tried 

theory,  glanced  at  the  comer  toward  which  to  look,  for  she  was  in  darkness.    She  felt 

he  nodded.    Unusual  finery  indeed,  with  cautiously  for  the  stone  walls  of  her  cell, 

its  rich  velvet  and  silver  mountings,  was  and  touched  only  velvet.    Slowly  she  com- 

that  luxurious  carriage.    She  walked  over  prehended.    She  was  still  in  Miss  Fosilby's 

and  examined  it  more  closely ;  and  presently  carriage ;  she  must  have  fallen  asleep  there, 

when  some  men  from  the  back  part  of  the  No  one  had  known  it,  and  they  had  gone 

shop  came  forward  to  talk  with  Uncle  Nat,  away  and  left  her  locked  in  the  blacksmith's 

she  entered  it — partly  to  be  secure  from  ob-  shop  for  the  night.    How  late  was  it?    It 

servation  and  undisturbed  in  her  thoughts,  had  seemed  a  long  time  in  her  dreaming, 

partly,  also,  with  a  half  acknowledged  de-  But  had  it  been  all  a  dream?   for  there 

sire  to  see  if  it  uould  '*  seem  natural"  to  came  again  the  sound  of  an  opening  door, 

her.    What  a  sense  of  wealth  and  cpmfort  Could  anyone  be  coming  for  her?    Uncle 

there  was  in  the  very  nestling  down  among  Nat  had  surely  not  known  where  she  was,  or 

the  cushions  1  he  would  not  have  left  her ;  and  Aunt  Bar* 

She  pillowed  her  head  on  the  velvet,  and  bara  would  think  of  her  as  having  sought 

looked  out  at  the  blackened  walls  of  the  old  shelter  from  the  rain  in  the  house  of  some 

shop,  lit  up  by  the  fire  gleams  here  and  friend.    But  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  the 

there — the  glowing  furnace,  the  red-^ot  iron,  door  was  unmistakable,  and  she  heard  voices 

and  the  sparks  flying  from  the  anvil  like  in  whispered  consultation.    Then  the  steps 

spray  from  some  fountain  of    fire.    The  drew  cautiously  nearer,  and  paused  beside 

place  boked  like  some  dark  cavern  in  that  the  carriage.                                « 
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''  This  ifl  it,"  affirmed  an  unfamiliar  voice,  their  destination,  but,  if  nothing  betrayed 

^  Make  sure,"  was  answered   in  a  low  her  presence  before,  daylight  must  surely 

tone.  reveal  it    How  many  hours  would  there  be 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a  match  first?    Oh  if  they  only  knew  1 — Aunt  Bar^ 

was  struck,  flamed  up  for  an  instant,  uid  bara,  Uncle  Nat,  or  John — ^poor  John!    How 

was   quickly  extinguished.     By  its   brief  he  would  wonder  and  search.    Would  he 

light  Cherry  caught  only  a  glimpse  of  sev-  ever  know  ?  she  wondered.    8he  half  forgot 

eral  heads;  she  discovered  no  one  clearly,  herself  in  a  strange  pity  for  him.    That 

But  the  strangers  were  apparently  satisfied  '* little  home"  she  had  spoken  of  only  last 

that  they  had  found  the  object  of  their  night  could  never  be  now.    And  she  could 

search.    There  was  a  muttered  "  All  right,"  have  made  it  such  a  bright  little  nook.    Life 

and  the  carriage  was  slowly  turned  around,  was  very  sweet — even  the  old  homely  work 

"  Steady  now !  make  no  noise  1 "  was  whis-  and  ways  that  she  viewed  so  scornfully  tiiat 

pered  wamingly,  and  the  carriage  was  drawn  day ;  and  if  hers  were  to  end  now — so  fear- 

earef ully  forward,  out  of  the  shop  and  into  fully — ^the  gilt  and  glamour  it  had  missed 

the  road.  mattered  little,  but  the  truth  and  love  it 

Another  momentary  pause  occurred,  as  if  might  have  held  were  priceless, 

some  of  the  party  had  gone  back  to  close  the  It  seemed   an    interminable   time   that 

door.    Cherry,  still  crouched  low  on  the  seat,  passed  in  that  strange  journeying,  before 

discovered  that  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  there  came  another  halt,  and  a  slight  sound 

through    the  window  caught  a  gleam  of  as  of  taking  down  bars  and  unfastening  a 

stars.    She  feared  to  raise  her  head  for  any  gate.      Then,  by  the  uneven  motion,  she 

farther  observations  lest  she  should  be  dis-  could  tell  that  the  wheels  had  passed  from 

covered,  as,  frightened  and  bewildered,  she  the  beaten  road  on  to  rougher  ground ;  and 

tried  to  comprehend  her  situation.    It  was  at  last  they  stood  still.    It  had  come  now, 

aparticularly  unpleasant  one.    The  carriage  the  supreme  moment.    There  was  a  breath 

had  evidently  been  stolen,  and  she  was  be-  of  prayer,  a  wild  longing  to  look  into  John's 

ing  borne  away  in  it,  she  knew  not  whither  eyes  once  more,  and  then  she  coUected  all 

or  by  whom.    These  persons,  aware  of  its  forces  of  mind  and  body  to  do  or  bear  as 

unwonted  presence  in  Uncle  Nat's  shop,  and  she  might. 

coveting  its  silver  trappings,  perhaps,  had  Again  she  heard  a  whispered  colloquy,  a 

seized   the  opportunity  to  steal  it,  never  low  triumphant  laugh,  and  then  all  noise 

dreaming  that  it  had  an  occupant.    If  they  died  away.     The  carriage  door  remained 

should  find  her  there —  closed,  but  a  dim  light  shone  upon  her,  and 

Cherry  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  it.  she  saw  that  she  was  opposite  the  window 

Those  who  could  commit  such  a  crime  would  of    a  house  —  a  curtained  window,  across 

scarcely  hesitate  to  conceal  it  at  the  cost  of  which  shadows  flitted  as  of  persons  moving 

one  frail  life  wholly  at  their  mercy.     How  within.    A  sudden  hope  arose  in  Cherry's 

utterly  in  their  power  she  was,  she  realized  heart.    It  was  possible  that  her  captors  had 

more  fully  as  the  carriage  rolled  on  again —  all  entered  the  house,  and  there  might  be  a 

Miss  Fosilby's  luxurious  carriage,  but  it  chance  for  escape.     She  could  scarcely  in- 

could  scarcely  have  seemed  mora  terrible  crease  her  peril  by  the  attempt,  and  hur- 

had  it  been  a  hangman's  cart  bearing  her  to  riedly  but  silently  she  sprang  to  the  ground, 

certain  execution.     She  leaned  forward  with  No  one  was  near  her,  and  she  flew  with  such 

a  thought  of  calling  for  help,  but  who  would  speed  as  only  desperation  could  lend  back 

hear    her    except   those    whom    she  most  in  the  direction  from  which  she  fancied  she 

dreaded  ?    Then  came  a  wild  impulse  to  had  come.    As  she  reached  the  gateway  and 

spring  from  the  moving  vehicle  and  attampt  passed  out  upon  the  road  another  figure 

to  escape ;  but  that  also  was  abandoned  as  unexpectedly  confronted  her,  and  she  drew 

futile,  and  she  sank  back  to  await  the  issue  back  in  breathless  terror, 

in  trembling  suspense.  "  Helloa  1 "   exclaimed    a    startled    but 

It  might  be  miles  before  they  reached  cheery  voice. 
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With  that  word  she  threw  hendf  mto  "Cherry,**  said  John  as  they  paused  at 

his  arms.  Aunt  Barbara's  gate,  <*  this  is  the  night  to 

"  Oh  John  1  John  1 "  try  fortunes,  you  know,  with  hot  lead  or — " 

"  Why  Cherry  I  did  I  frighten  you  so  ?  "  Ugh !  I  thought  I  was  about  to  try  mine 

I  was  only  walking  up  street  in  a  wof  ul  with  cold  steel,"  interposed  Cherry  shudder- 

hurry,  with  no  thought  of  meeting  any-  ing. 

body,  least  of  all  you,  until  I  nearly  ran  "  But,  Cherry — ** 

oyer  you.     Have  you  been  spending  the  "Yes,  I  know.     It  came  out  all  right, 

evening  with  Mrs.  Murray  ?  "  John — ^formed  the  initials  J.  A.  as  plainly 

"  Mrs.  Murray  ?  "  Cherry  looked  back  at  as  possible,"  she  added  shyly, 

the  house  she  had  left,  and  its   outlines  John  informed  Uncle  Nat  of  the  where- 

slowly  grew  familiar.    It  certainly  was  the  abouts  of  the  missing  carriage  ;   and  the 

parsonage.    "  Oh  I  don't  know !  I  thought  next  day  Miss  Fosilby  called  upon  Cherry 

it  must  be  some  dreadful  place.    I  Ve  been  in  that  same  resplendent  equipage, 

stolen  and — not  quite  murdered  I  "  she  cried  "  The  blacksmith  informed  me  that  you 

hysterically.     And  John,  listening  to  her  first  learned  where  my  stolen  property  had 

story,  grew  as  bewildered  as  she.  been  bestowed ;  I  did  not  quite  understand 

**  I  should  have  thought  no  one  would  be  how,  but  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  she 

so  insane  as  to  steal  that  carriage  with  a  said  graciously.     "And  about  that  other 

hope  of  selling  it ;  and  to  select  Rev.  Mr.  matter  we  talked  of  one  day—I  have  quite 

Murray's  as  a  place  to  bestow  their  booty — "  decided  that  I  should  like  you  for  a  com- 

He  paused,  then  laughed  as  a   sudden  panion." 

light  burst  upon  him.    "Cherry,  it's  All-  "Thank  you,"   said    Cherry    demurely, 

Halloween  1 "  «  but  I  have  accepted  that  situation  with 

All-Halloween  I  And  the  village  boys  another  person,  ma'am." 
always  celebrated  the  occasion  by  stealing  Miss  Fosilby's  uplifted  eyebrows  seemed 
gates,  carrying  off  signs,  and  working  all  to  ask  who  else  in  the  sphere  of  Cherry's 
manner  of  mischief.  Cherry  understood  it  knowledge  could  offer  such  a  position,  but 
all  at  once.  They  had  doubtless  considered  her  lips  were  too  polite  to  put  the  question, 
it  a  magnificent  joke  to  leave  Miss  Fosilby's  "Well,"  said  Aunt  Barbara  as  the  ear- 
carriage  in  the  minister's  yard.  riage  rolled  away,  "  I  guess,  we  *d  better 

"And  it  isn't  nearly  morning,  John?"  build  a  fire  in  the  back  yard,  and  make 

"It  is  only  nine  o'clock;  I  was  just  going  soap  to-morrow.     Plenty  of  soft  soap  is  a 

home  from  the  office."  good  thing  for  a  young  housekeeper  to  be- 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Cherry  with  a  long  breath,  gin  with."                     Kale  W.  HamOtan. 
and  a  tone  that  said  unutterable  things. 
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THE  THREE  R'S  AND  THE  '0L06IE8.  Paternal  governments  have  done  such  things  for 

their  peoples,  but  the  notion  prevails  among  as 

|E  have  had  a  republic  for  over  a  hundred  that  the  individual  is  better  off  for  managing 

yean,  bat  we  do  not  seem  to  have  settled,  such  matters  for  himself.    Parents  must  needs 

yet,  just  what  the  republic  is  for.    It  is  look  after  the  wants  and  ways  of  little  children  ; 

not  every  citizen  who  prides  himself  on  but  the  time  oomes  when  the  child  in  the  family, 

his  general  information  who  could  be  and  the  citizen  in  the  State,  must  be  thrown  on 

depended  on  for  a  ready  answer  to  the  simple  bis  own  resources  and  energies  if  the  most  is 

question,  **  How  much  shall  the  State  do  for  its  made  of  him.    The  mother  mustn't  coddle  her 

citizens  ?  "    Most  of  us  agree  that  it  is  not  its  boy,  the  father  must  n't  control  him,  always,  nn- 

province  to  say  our  prayers,  choose  our  wives,  less  they  wish  to  make  a  milksop  of  him. 

cut  oior  clothes,  or  regulate  our  diet,  for  us.  Certain  police  duties  are  conspicuous  in  the 
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province  of  the  State.    Some  people  aie  disposed  Thougfatf  al  citizens  view  with  aUrm  the  increas- 

to  belieye  that  they  are  about  all  that  ought  to  ing  percentage  of  divorces  among  married  people, 

be  conspicuous  there.    The  State  provides  laws,  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  percentage 

sheriffs,  courts,  jails  for  the  protection  of  its  dt-  is  generally  the  largest  in  those  communities 

izens  in  their  life,  property  imd  personal  rights,  that  are  best  educated.    The  real  value,  to  so- 

It  digs  sewers,  vaccinates  children,  inspects  steam  dety  at  large,  of  that  intellectual  training  which 

boilers,  coins  money  for  the  same  reason.    It  the  high  school  and  the  university  have  given  is 

carries  the  mails  for  a  different  and  a  less  suffi-  determined  by  the  moral,  or  immoral,  influeDcet 

cient  reason — for  a  reason  that  may  possibly  which  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  it  and  given 

disappear  altogether  by-and-by.    Why  it  should  shape  to  character.    The  moral  atmosphere  of 

forward  letters  and  not  telegrams,  why  it  should  the  school  in  which  a  young  person  gets  an  edu- 

transport  small  parcels  in  the  mail  bags  and  not  cation  is  of  supreme  importance.    In  the  right 

carry  merchandise  in  the  freight  trains,  is  not  dioice  of  a  college  for  your  boy  or  girl  it  counts 

transparently  obvious.    Indeed,  whatever  the  for  much  more  than  any  wealth  of  apparatus  or 

State  takes  a  hand  in,  the  farther  it  gets  from  intellectual  attainments  of  teachers.    And  in  the 

this  simple  duty  of  protecting  its  citizens  at  nature  of  the  case  we  cannot  expect  that  the 

those  points  where  their  rights  are  endangered,  moral  atmosphere  of  a  state  institution  will  be 

the  harder  it  is  to  justify  its  interference —  as  tonic  as  that  of  the  distinctively  ChrisUan 

whether  it  be  a  matter  of  carrying  on  of  traffic,  academy  or  college.    It  cannot,  and  it  would  not 

furnishing  amusement,  regulating  religious  ob-  if  it  could,  look  so  carefully  to  the  spirit  and 

servance  or  providing  education.  life  of  those  whom  it  sets  to  do  its  work.    And  so 

How  far  the  State  should  go  in  furnishing  ed-  far  as  it  elbows  these  other  schools  out  of  their 

ucational  facilities  is  one  of  the  vital  questions  old  field  it  gives  all  Christian  dtizens  cause  for 

concerning  its  province,  and  is  as  yet  one  of  the  uneasiness. 

open  ones.    No  unprejudiced  man  who  has  had        But  if  the  dty  high  school  and  the  state  uni- 

the  benefits  of  **  the  three  R's"  himself  can  doubt  versity  answered  every  purpose  of  wholesome 

that  the  fathers  were  right  in  making  the  com-  influence  in  the  training  tbej  gave,  there  would 

mon  school  one  of  the  oomer-stones  of  the  re-  still  be  the  question  of  the  justice  of  taxing  the 

public.     Illiteracy  endangers   all   private   and  many  to  furnish  privileges  for  the  few.    There 

public  interests  more  than  small-pox  or  lack  of  is  no  doubt  that  the  common  school  returns  an 

sewerage  does.    The  man  who  cannot  read  is  equivalent  benefit  to  every  man  who  pays  taxes 

not  a  safe  man  for  the  management  of  public  for  its  support,  even  though  he  has  no  children 

affairs.    Ignorance  in  a  republic  is  the  child  to  send  to  it.    Can  the  same  be  said  for  the  higher 

playing  with  matches  among  the  shavings,  the  schools  ?    Moreover  it  would  seem  as  though,  if 

blind  man  driving  the  stage  on  a  mountain  road,  we  are  on  the  right  road  now,  we  ought  to  travel 

The  man  who  has  had  a  common  school  educa-  it  a  great  deal  farther.    Why  the  State  should 

tion  is  by  virtue  of  it  better  fitted  to  discharge  furnish  to  a  few  the  opportunity  for  learning  how 

the  duties  of  citizenship.    Society  is  the  safer  to  paint  pictures,  plead  law,  fill  teeth  or  teach 

that  he  can  read.    To  sustain  the  common  school  chemistry  for  a  living,  and  not  beat  a  proportion- 

and  to  secure  attendance  in  it  is  therefore  evi-  ate  expense  to  train  the  many  to  shoe  horses, 

dently  and  emphatically  in  the  province  of  the  make  tin-ware,  fit  dresses,  sell  groceries  or  keep 

State.  house  for  a  living— to  fit  all  men  and  women  for 

But  the  line  of  reasoning  does  not  aiq[»ly  to  their  employments— is  not  fully  apparent, 
higher  education.  The  argument  in  favor  of  It  is  not  in  point  to  bring  up  the  advantages 
high  schools  and  universities  supported  by  the  which  these  higher  schools  offer  to  the  bright 
State  must  rest  on  different  grounds  if  it  is  to  boys  and  girls,  in  humble  homes,  who  might  not 
stand.  The  real  fact  is— and  it  is  a  very  import-  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain  an  education.  This 
ant  fact  in  its  bearings— that  while,  as  a  rule,  a  is  not  a  question  whether  such  facilities  should 
man  is  a  better  dtizen  for  having  a  conunon  be  furnished,  but  whether  the  State  should  fur- 
school  education,  there  is  no  certainty  at  all  nish  them.  Even  before  the  era  of  public  high 
that  he  will  be  a  better  one  for  a  higher  educa-  schools  it  was  rare  that  the  self-reliant  New  Eng- 
tion.  It  may  only  make  him  a  wilier  rascal  land  boy  whose  heart  was  set  on  an  academical 
and  a  more  dangerous  demagogue.  There  is  no  as-  education  found  it  hopelessly  beyond  hisreadi. 
surance  that  the  girl  who  goes  through  the  high  And  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory  to  be  told  that 
school  or  the  boy  who  takes  the  university  course  society  is  benefited  so  much  by  all  {HOgress  made 
will  live  a  more  useful  life  for  it.  Learning,  in  in  philosophy  and  science  that  it  can  well  afford, 
its  larger  reach,  is  a  blessing  to  sodety  only  at  the  public  expense,  to  nurse  universities  and 
as  conscience  and  character  put  it  to  good  uses,  put  learned  professors  at  leisure  to  prosecute 
The  great  peril  of  our  country  is  not  that  it  has  their  investigations  and  make  their  discoveries. 
In  any  section  so  many  unlearned  men,  as  that  Until  we  think  it  best  to  do  a  little  more  in  the 
it  has  in  every  section  so  many  unprincipled  men.  way  of  public  pensicms  for  those  who  have  made 
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the  world  ^eir  debtors  by  labors  prosecuted  In  almost  unknown  in  the  South.  New  York,  Massa- 
these  directions  at  their  own  expense,  it  seems  chnsetts  and  Pennsylvania  seem  to  have  spent 
hardly  worth  while  to  pension  others  becanse  of  most  care  and  thought  as  well  as  money  upon  their 
the  possibility  that  they  may  yet  do  something  unfortunate  and  dangerous  classes.  They  are 
for  us.  To  show  that  an  institution  is  of  great  howeyer  closely  followed  by  several  of  the  West- 
service  ,to  the  public  does  not  show  that  the  State  em  States,  notably  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan, 
should  support  it.  Religion  gets  along  quite  as  The  Sou^em  States  make  a  deplorable  showing, 
well  in  our  country  without  the  endowments  and  Their  poor-houses  are  miserably  built  and  kept, 
supervision  of  the  State  as  it  does  in  those  coun-  and  according  to  the  southern  delegates  to  the 
tries  where  it  has  such  patronage.  Learning  in  Conference  even  stronger  language  is  needed  to 
the  long  run  would  seem  likely  to  make  just  as  describe  the  jails  and  prisons.  Judge  Stanton's 
good  progress  without  trying  to  travel  on  such  account  of  the  Kentucky  jails,  for  instance,<re- 
orutches.  No  institution  supported  by  the  State  minded  the  hearer  of  medieval  dungeons.  The 
has  done  or  is  likely  to  do  better  work,  even  in  penitentiaries  are  managed  upon  the  lease  sys- 
any  special  field  of  study,  than  is  done  by  the  tem,  the  convicts'  labor  being  sold  to  contractors 
colleges  that  have  been  built  up  without  its  help,  who  work  gangs  of  criminals,  in  chains,  upon  the 

Moreover,  the  individual  citizen  needs  to  feel  railroads  or  in  the  turpentine  woods.    The  con- 

theresponsibility  and  to  share  of  his  own  free  will  tractors  are  practically  irresponsible  for  their 

in  carrying  the  butden  of  Christian  education  treatment  of  these  gangs;  and  what  it  is  may  be 

for  the  commonwealth.    It  is  not  good  for  him  to  inferred  from  the  single  fact  that  in  one  state 

have  the  legislator  and  the  tax  collector  take  the  (Georgia)  out  of  3,298  convicts  received  since 

matter  out  of  his  hands.    The  academies,  the  1866,  961  have  escaped  by  flight  or  by  death, 

hospitals,  the  colleges,  the  mission  enterprises  Most  of  the  Southern  States  have  insane  asylnms, 

that  call  on  him  for  support  are  often  the  life  how  well  or  ill-conducted  does  not  appear.    This 

preservers  which,  in  this  money-making  age,  state  of  things  in  the  South,  however  much  to  be 

keep  him  from  being  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  of  regretted,  is  almost  inevitable  under  the  drcum- 

worldliness  and  selfishness.  stances,  and  with  the  improvement  in  material 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  thinking  that  prosperity  there  has  come  a  livelier  interest  in  the 
perhaps  in  matters  of  public  education  we  have  state  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  an  inter- 
been  drifting  in  the  wrong  direction.  So  far  we  est  to  which  the  presence  of  the  southern  delegates 
have  certainly  drifted  along  without  giving  the  at  the  Conference  bore  testimony  and  which  in 
matter  much  thought.  It  can  do  us  no  harm  to  Kentucky  and  Texas  has  already  had  practical 
begin  to  take  more  careful  reckonings.  results. 

The  largest  space  both  in  the  papers  and  in  the 


attention  of  the  Conference  was  given,  this  year, 

to  the  subject  of  insanity.    The  evidence  before 
THE  LATE  CONFERENCE  OF  CHARITIES  ^^  Conference  shows— after  making  aU  possible 
AND  CORRECTION.  deductions  on  account  of  the  more  accurate  re- 
Ths  recent  session  of  the  Conference  of  Chari-  ports  and  the  double  reporting  of  old  cases  re- 
ties  and  Correction  held  in  Cleveland  during  the  admitted  to  the  asylums-^a  considerable  increase 
closing  days  of  June,  affords  an  opportunity  to  in  the  number  of  the  chronic  insane.    This  in- 
glanoe  over  the  general  field  of  benevc^nt,  re-  crease  comes  mainly  from  the  poorer  classes.    Its 
formatory  and  penal  work.   General  Brinkerhoff,  causes  were  not  discussed  in  the  present  Confer- 
the  president  of  the  Conference,  in  his  opening  ence,butany  one  familiar  with  free  insane  hospi- 
address  gave  an  interesting  summary  of  the  treat-  tals,  infirmaries,  and  poor-houses  knows  that  its 
ment  of  the  dependent,  delinquent  and  defective  most  prolific  causes  are,  in  plain  words,  liquor 
classes  by  the  various  states;  from  which  we  and  vice. 

gather  that  in  the  great  majority  of  states  the  The  Conference,  as  said,  busied  itself  wholly 

poor  are  kept  in  poor-houses  on  the  so-called  with  the  treatment  of  the  insane.    If  we  may 

"  county  plan,"  the  criminals  in  jails  and  penl-  believe  the  workers  assembled  at  Cleveland,  our 

tentiaries,  and  the  insane  and  feeble-minded  in  present  treatment  of  the  insane  is  not  remarkable 

asylums  when  curable,  and,  when  incurable,  in  either  for  wisdom  or  humanity.    All  the  papers 

poor-houses.    In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases  read  (which  were  many  and  able,  including  some 

there  are  work-houses  where  criminals  convicted  by  such  alienists  as  Dr.  Seguin  and  Dr.  Beard 

of  minor  offenses  must  work  out  their  fines,  and  such  superintendents  of  insane  asylums  as  Dr. 

(There  is,  by  the  way,  a  very  good  work-house  Bancroft,  Dr.  Rogers,  Dr.  Gundry  and  Dr.  Shaw) 

in  Cleveland  itself .)    Most  of  the  Eastern,  Mid-  agree  substantially  upon  two   points;  namely, 

die  and  Western  States  have  state  schools  or  re-  first,  that  our  accommodation  for  the  ouraUe 

formatories  whose  object  is  the  care  or  correction  insane  is  at  once  inadequate  and  extravagant, 

of  homeless  children  and  young  offenders  against  while  that  for  the  chronic  insane  is  cruelly  mea- 

the  law.    This  branch  of  benevolent  work  seems  ger,  leaving  a  large  proportion  of  these  un- 
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hmppy  beings  to  *'  be  crowded  into  poor-lioiiMi  agert  of  our  charitieB  had  no  means  of  gatti^ 

and  jails;"  and,  secondly,  that  the  American  any  trustworthy  information  with  regard  to  their 

standard  of  cnrative  treatment  of  the  insane  is  beneficiaries.     Unless  by  accident,  they  nerer 

lower  than  that  of  Europe.    There  are  vastly  knew  whether  these  had  receired  or  were  recei^ 

more  mechanical  restraints  and  more  drugs  used  Ing  aid  from  other  sources.    The  new  system  with 

in  America  with  the  insane  than  in  England  or  its  registers  and  its  corps  of  trained  investigators 

on  the  continent.    Mr.  Wines  (whose  opportuni-  is  excellently  adapted  to  detect  fraud;  yet  we 

ties  for  observation  will  not  be  questioned)  stated  fear  that  such  detection  will  only  shift  the  burden 

that  the  greatest  difference  between  the  Amert-  from  individual  shoulders  to  the  broad  back  of 

can  and  European  systems  was  the  stress  laid  by  the  state.    A  work-house  system  which  shall  ex- 

the  latter  system  upon  occupation.    "  In  Eng-  act  work  for  bread  seems  demanded  to  supple- 

laad,'Vsaid  Mr.  Wines,  "they  do  away  with  ment  private  effort,  if  we  are  to  deal  effectually 

mechanical  restraints  and  depend  upon  labor."  with  the  professional  pauper. 

The  Americans  supply  the  soothing  influeneet  In  penal  and  reformatory  work  the  most  en- 
of  labor  with  those  which  flow  from  handcuffs,  oouraging  features  are  the  success  of  the  syst^n 
straight  jackets,  Utica  cribs  and  digitalis.  Un-  of  indeterminate  sentences  as  exemplified  in 
doubtedly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introduc-  Massachusetts  with  minor  and  juvenile  offend- 
ing systematio  occupation  as  a  curative  agent  ers,  and  in  New  York  at  the  Elmhra  Reformatory 
into  insane  asylums  are  great ;  but  the  reports  of  Prison.  Work-houses  for  the  class  of  minor  crimi- 
Mr.  Ogden  of  the  Willard  Asylum  and  Dr.  Nolan  nals  seem  to  have  worked  well.  A  good  example 
of  the  asylum  at  Toledo  show  that,  at  least  with  was  at  hand  for  the  Conference  to  examine  in  the 
the  large  class  of  the  incurably  insane,  they  may  Cleveland  work-house  which  is  self-supporting, 
be  overcome.  These  gentlemen  report  as  large  The  city  of  Cleveland  makes  its  dangerous  classes 
a  proportion  of  their  inew'oble  patients  cured  as  pay  for  their  own  excesses.  A  painful  picture  of 
oUier  asylums  report  of  the  curable  cases.  The  the  general  condition  of  our  jails  was  given  in  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Conference  upon  the  Conference.  Taken  as  a  whole  our  jail  system 
subject,  recommend  the  general  introduction  of  is  a  vast  official  engine  of  contamination.  Young 
labor  into  insane  hospitals  and  asylums,  greater  and  old,  the  innocent  boy  witness  and  the  hard- 
economy  in  the  construction  of  such  hospitals  and  ened  vagrant  or  the  wretched  woman  who  makes 
asylums,  the  separation  of  the  recent  and  the  men  her  prey,  pass  their  dhjB  together;  there  is 
chronic  insane,  the  removal  of  every  insane  per-  no  attempt  at  classification  of  the  prisoners,  some- 
son  from  **  any  place  where  he  cannot  have  medi-  times  no  privacy  possible,  not  rarely  no  decent 
cal  suiwrvisiou  and  personal  attention,"  and  the  separation  of  the  sexes.  It  is,  however,  gratify- 
formhtion  of  '*  consulting  medical  boards."  ing  to  know  that  there  is  one  model  jail— and  that 

The  subject  of  pauperism  was  discussed  at  some  it  is  in  Boston  I 

length  in  the  Conference.    There  ai^>ears  to  have  The  case  of  vagrant,  neglected  and  vicious  chil- 

been  very  little  change  during  the  year  in  the  dren  does  not  (as  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the 

public  administration  of  relief  of  the  i>oor.    Pri-  papers  and  debates)  seem  materially  bettered  over 

vate  benevolence  has  done  its  best  work  in  the  last  year's  condition— save  in  one  respect.    It  is 

way  of  Associated  Charities.    Mr.  McCullooh  of  possible  that  Massachusetts'  plan  of  placing  chil- 

Indianapolis  in  a  strong  and  lucid  paper  explained  dren  in  homes  and  insuring  their  welfare  by  visi- 

the  practical  workings  of  the  new  method,  with  tation  is  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  how  to 

which  our  readers  are  doubtless  already  ao-  save  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  children 

quainted.    Some  rather  startling  revelations  of  of  the  state. 

the  extent  and  systematic  organization  of  pro-  Looking  at  the  work  as  a  whole,  one  obstade 

f essional  paupers  were  given  in  the  paper  and  seemed  to  strike  the  Conference  as  most  promi- 

the  ensuing  debate;  and  Mrs.  Leonard's  remark,  nent;  and  we  hazard  the  opinion  that  nine  hun- 

based  on  her  own  long  observation,  that  it  was  dred  and  ninety  practical  workers  in  the  same 

far  easier  to  suppress  mendicancy  than  to  dis-  field  will  agree  with  the  Conference.    We  mean 

cover  and  relieve  real  cases  of  distoess  among  the  the  influence  of  our  political  methods  upon  benevo- 

worthy  poor,  is  a  melancholy  comment  upon  our  lent,  reformatory  and  penal  work.    The  "  spoils 

whole  system  of  charity.    It  has  indeed  come  to  system  "  has  tainted  even  our  benevolent  admin- 

this,  that  while  we  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  istration;  and  given  us  political  henchmen  for 

of  dollars,  every  year,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  jailers  and  overseers  of  the  poor.    It  would  seem 

tiie  worthy  poor,  the  worthy  poor  are  the  only  to  go  without  si^fing  that  the  men  ii^trusted  with 

ones  who  are  not  relieved.    The  idle,  the  improvi-  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  office  of  caring  for 

dent,  and  the  vicious  thrive  and  multiply  on  the  the  poor  and  for  criminals  should  be  trained  men, 

money  so  lavishly  supplied;  and  our  benevolence  men  of  enlightenment  and  experience,  above  aU, 

has  propagated  the  misery  which  it  has  tried  to  men  of  irreinroachable  moral  character.    Can  any 

destroy.    Partly,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  gross  ooe  M^P^J  ^^^^  *  description,  say  to  our  jailers 

blunders  in  our  charitable  mechanism.    The  man-  as  a  class  without  a  little  sense  of  hmnor  ? 
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Gen.  Brinkerhoff  stated  that  fully  half  the  state  other  man  in  Congress.  He  keeps  close  watch  of 
taxes  of  Ohio— and»  as  he  said,  the  case  is  proba-  the  interests  of  his  district,  and  is  always  ready, 
bly  yery  much  the  same  In  other  states— went  to  even  to  a  fanlt,  to  do  anything  day  or  night  to 
support  or  restrain  the  dependent,  def ectiye  and  serve  a  constitnent.  He  is  honest  and  dean- 
delinquent  classes.  Surely  it  is  well  worth  the  handed— no  public  scandal  ever  came  up  when 
while  of  every  tax-payer  to  consider  if  there  be  his  neighbors  had  any  suspicions  of  him.  All 
not  a  better  vray  of  spending  this  money;  to  con-  agree  that  he  has  done  first-rate  service  for  us. 
sider,  also,  if  it  be  not  time  to  apply  the  same  And  to-day  he  is  just  in  his  prime.  Well  now, 
common-sense  methods  to  charitable  and  crimi-  what  do  you  suppose  we  wiseacres  have  done  with 
nal  administration  which  he  uses  in  his  own  basi-  him  ? 
neas.  " '  Promoted  him  ? '    No,  sir,  discharged  himi 

Turned  him  off  after  we  had  trained  him  for 

those  duties;  shoved  him  aside  after  we  had  tried 

him  and  found  him  a  master  of  his  trade;  dis- 

TAKING  TURNS  AT  THE  CRIB.  missed  him  when  he  was  doing  better  than  any 

Good  Company  has  been  indulged  in  another  substitute  we  could  possibly  secure  for  his  place, 
inside  view  of  politics.  It  was  a  citizen  of —say  « *  How  did  it  happen  ? '  Just  as  such  things 
the  sixty-ninth  congressional  district  in  the  State  are  always  hai^ning  in  the  great  American  go- 
of New  Massachusetts— who  happened  to  lift  the  as-you-please  race  for  office.  You  see  Hamerton 
curtain  for  its  benefit.  He  was  found  on  a  hotel  has  always  done  his  full  share  in  campaign  work 
piazza,  demolishing  the  post-prandial  tooth-pick,  and  has  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  local  politi- 
and  meditating  at  long  range,  as  it  soon  appeared,  dans.  But  he  knew  there  were  a  dozen  active 
on  home  affairs.  Trout  never  took  a  fly  more  Republicans  in  different  localities  in  his  district 
quickly  than  the  casual  question  concerning  men  who  were  itching  to  get  into  his  shoes.  He  knew 
and  matters  in  New  Massachusetts  developed  the  there  were  one  or  two  younger '  workers '  in  his 
drift  of  his  reflections.  own  neighborhood  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the 

" '  How  do  things  go  ? '    Well,  business  is  good,  others  get  in— and  out  again— so  that  their  own 

The  new  census  shows  that  our  town  has  added  turn  might  come  the  sooner.    He  saw  that  he 

thirty-two  per  cent,  to  its  population  since  1870.  could  doubtless  secure  another  nomination  if  he 

And  they  are  laying  the  ties  now  for  another  rail-  asked  for  it.   But  he  knew  the  inexorable '  claims 

road.    As  for  politics— well,  that  was  just  what  I  of  locality '  would  shove  him  to  one  side  sooner 

was  thinking  about  when  you  came  up.    I  was  or  later.    And  he  wouldn't  keep  it  at  the  price 

fairly  grinding  my  teeth  at  the  thought  of  what  of  a  rough-and-tumble  scramble  for  it.    So  he 

a  set  of  fools  we  are  in  our  district.    Excuse  me,  dedded  to  lay  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 

but  those  are  the  only  words  that  do  us  justice,  the  district,  and  before  the  campaign  opened  he 

I  don*t  know  that  we  are  idiots  above  all  other  passed  around  the  word  that  he  should  not  go  be- 

politidans.     I  don't  suppose  it  *s  muc^  better  fote  the  oonvention  as  a  candidate  for  another 

even  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.    But  I  believe  term, 

they  do  show  more  sense,  sometimes,  down  South.  "  No  one  supposed  he  would  refuse  to  serve  if 

" '  Greenback  notions? '  I  wish  it  were  noth-  the  district,  of  its  own  accord,  called  for  his  fur- 
ing  worse.  There  would  be  some  hope  of  getting  ther  service.  But  when  he  gave  notice  that  he 
rid  of  them.  No,  our  district  has  been  impregna-  should  make  no  effort  to  secure  a  re-nomination 
bly  Republican  for  these  twenty-five  years.  It 's  the  workers  whipped  off  their  coats  in  a  second, 
rock-ribbed  on  such  issues  as  honest  money,  equal  Half  a  dozen  candidates  began  to  string  their 
rights,  and  all  that.  We  are  good  New  England  wires  through  every  town  in  the  district.  Cut- 
stock,  you  know,  and  pride  ourselves  on  doing  and-dried  tickets  were  carried  through  the  small- 
our  own  thinking.  It  would  n*t  be  of  any  use  for  est  f our-oomers  caucuses.  The  convention  shelved 
a  salary  grabber  to  sue  for  our  votes.  And  to  Hamerton  and  the  nomination  was  carried  off  by 
hear  us  talk  you  would  think  that '  the  machine '  the  candidate  who  had  worked  hardest  to  get  it- 
would  be  the  last  thing  we  would  stand  in  politics,  a  good  enough  fellow  they  say,  but  a  county-seat 

"  And  yet  see  what  we  have  just  done  1  Ham-  editor,  who  probably  does  n't  know  the  difference, 
erton  has  been  our  Representative  in  Congress  yet,  between  a  point  of  order  and  a  question  of 
now  for  ten  years.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  privilege,  and  who  cannot  hope,  by  the  utmost 
In  the  State  Legislature  for  an  even  ten  years  be-  faithfulness,  to  begin  to  fill  Hamerton's  place  be- 
fore that.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  fore  somebody  will  snatch  it  away  from  him. 
really  has  a  genius  for  state  craft  and  hard  work  We  've  sent  the  experienced  captain  ashore  and 
— ^is  strong  in  the  committees  and  strong  on  the  put  one  of  the  bo'swains  in  charge  of  the  shijh- 
floor  of  the  Hous^.  He  studies  up  public  ques-  that 's  about  the  long  and  short  of  it.  And  when 
tions  thoroughly  and  can  always  give  a  reason  another  bo'swain  clamors  for  his  turn  on  the 
for  his  vote.  He  has  handled  Uiem  so  long  that  bridge,  because  he  belongs  to  another  mess  in  the 
he  knows  parliamentary  ropes  as  well  as  any  forecastle,  I  suppose  he  will  have  to  have  it. 
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That 's  the  difference  between  practical  politSca  ammunition  that  was  in  their  reach.    Argoments 

and  practical  seamanship.  which  appeal  simply  to  self-interest  are  not  apt 

"'Why  didn't  the  people  go  to  the  cancnses  to  be  yery  effective  against  self-indnlgence.  Ghal- 

and  secure  Hamerton's'  re-nomination  ? '    Well,  lenge  the  smoker  to  consider  the  ooet  of  his  Ha- 

this  trying  to  take  the  cancos  ont  of  the  control  vanas  for  twenty-five  years  and  he  reverts  to  the 

of  the  machine  works  better  in  advice  than  it  iihmense  satisfaction  he  has  taken  in  them.    Sog- 

does  in  practice.    Eels  toill  squirm  out  of  your  gest  to  one  who  chews  "  for  the  toothache  "  that 

hands  when  you  try  to  hold  them  in  the  water,  the  dentist  would  make  much  shorter  work  of 

It  is  hard  enough  to  do  anything  with  them  on  it,  and  you  set  him  to  hunting  some  other  prop 

dry  land.    And  when  you  try  to  get  the  start  of  to  put  under  the  habit.    Show  him  that  he  is 

the  politician  in  the  caucus  you  will  find  that  he  probably  undermining  his  health  and  shortening 

is  in  his  native  element.    But  the  great  trouble  his  life,  and  he  whiffs  away  remarking  that  you 

in  this  case  was  that  the  people  did  n't  seem  to  have  to  take  some  chances  in  everything.    ICay 

care  much  about  it.    Each  candidate  managed,  not  he  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ? 

somehow,  to  secure  the  good-will,  or  at  least  the  But  any  devotee  of  the  weed  ought  to  appre- 

neutrality,  of  most  of  the  best  citizens  in  his  own  date  what  an  argument  there  is  against  it  in  the 

neighborhood.    The  men  from  whom  you  might  annoyance  the  habit  gives  to  other  people.    The 

have  expected  better  things,  generally  showed  men  who  spit  in  church  pews  and  splash  car 

more  interest  in  getting  an  office  for  a  townsman  floors  seem  to  be  dying  off  since  that  withering 

than  in  getting  the  best  Representative  for  the  maxim  was  enunciated  by  the  presiding  elder,  to 

district.    I  tell  you,  the  more  I  think  about  the  the  effect  that  tobacco  users  who  expectorate  on 

matter  the  madder  it  makes  me."  the  floor  need  not  expect  to  rate  as  gentlemen. 

The  reader  is  fortunate  in  hi$  neighbors  who  The  chewers  are  not  quite  so  grievious  a  nuisance 

has  not  already  confessed  to  himself  that  political  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they  used  to  be.    But 

methods  where  he  lives  are  very  much  like  those  the  smokers  wax  worse  and  worse.     The  man 

in  the  sixty-ninth  congressional  district  in  New  who  would  be  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  spat^ 

Massachusetts.    That  men  should  make  so  much  ter  mud  accidentally  on  a  lady's  clothing  without 

of  qualifications  and  experience  in  choosing  a*  instant  apology,  puffs  his  nauseous  cigar  smoke 

book-keeper  or  a  coachman  or  a  music-teacher,  in  her  face  as  he  passes  heron  the  street  without 

and  make  so  little  of  it  in  choosing  a'legislator,  a  thought  of  his  extreme  rudeness.    Regardless 

would  astonish  us  beyond  measure  if  we  were  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  smoke  is  as  offensive  to 

not  so  used  to  it.    There  will  not  be  much  hope  many  men  as  it  is  to  most  women  the  smoker 

for  improvement,  though,  until  a  public  office  whiffs  it  into  the  doors  of  steamer  cabins,  blows 

shall  be  looked  upon  by  the  average  citizen  as  it  over  hot^l  verandas,  and  charges  the  air  of 

something  more  than  a  crib  at  which  as  many  post-offices,  railway  stations  and  all  public  places 

hungry  place-seekers  as  possible  shall  take  turns  with  it,  as  if  it  were  something  as  pleasant  to 

in  feeding,  and  until  the  average  voter  sh&U  every  one  as  the  fragrance  of  new  mown  hay. 

realize  that  the  "  locality"  in  which  a  candidate  There  be  ministers,  even,  who  draw  near  to  sick 

lives  is  a  very  small  matter  in  its  bearing  upon  beds  with  a  tobacco-tainted  breath  and  clothing 

the  question  whether  he  shall  be  put  into  Con-  which  sensitive  olfactories  can  hardly  endure 

gress  or  the  custom  house.  even  for  the  sake  of  spiritual  consolation.    Can 

it  be  that  the  smoker  realizes  what  an  offense  he 

— —  so  often  is  to  others  ?    Can  it  be  that  his  habit 

makes  him  so  selfish  that  he  does  not  care  for 

THE  ETHICS  OF  TOBACCO  SMOKE.  other  people's  comfort?    He  can  hardly  deny 

The  skirmish  line  of  reformers  who  fire  away  **>*^  ^t  ^^^^  ^ook  a  little  that  way.    If  it  be  a  fact, 

at  tobacco  does  not  seem  to  bring  down  many  of  It  is  a  very  weighty  argument  against  the  use  of 

the  enemy;  though  they  doubtless  keep  some  re-  tobacco— a  cartridge  which  the  skirmishers  afore- 

crults  from  joining  his  ranks.    It  may  be  a  ques-  ^^  would  do  well  to  ram  into  their  rifles, 
tion  whether  they  have  always  used  the  best 
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